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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDinON. 


'.» 


SrsTE   tlie  publication  of  the  Third  Edition  of  this  work,  in 
October,  18G8,  the  advances  made  in  many  departments  of  prac- 
tical medicine  have  seemed  to  call  for  a  thorough  revision.     In 
the  jK?rformance  of  this  duty  the  Author  has  sought  to  introduce 
the    results  of  his  continued  clinical  studies,  together  with  the 
latest  contributions  to  medical  literature,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  without  changing  the  character  of  the  volume  as  a  con- 
deuscil  text-book  and  work  of  reference.     This  has  required  the 
rewriting  of  some  portions,  as  well  as  numerous  additions  through- 
out, but  more  especially  in  the  Section  devoted  to  Diseases  of  the 
Xervous  System,  causing  an  increase  in  the  text  of  about  seventy 
pages. 

To  accomplish  this  has  required  no  little  labor,  and  in  return 
the  Author  hopes  for  the  satisfaction  derivable  from  a  continuance 
of  the  favor  with  which  the  work  has  hitherto  been  received  by 
the  profession. 

New  York,  Aprils  1873, 
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PREFACE  TO  TEE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  such  a  digest  of  the  Prin- 
cii)le8  and  Practice  of  Medicine  as  will  be  serviceable  alike  to  the 
pupil  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  of  disease,  and  to  the  physi- 
cian engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession.  The  plan, 
at  the  outset,  was  to  fulfil  this  object  within  the  compass  of  one 
good-sized  volume.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  condensation  has 
been  necessary.  As  much  conciseness  as  is  consistent  with  clear- 
ness has  been  studied.  Very  little  space  will  be  found  to  be  occu- 
pied with  past  opinions  or  doctrines  which  have  become  obsolete. 
Discussions  relating  to  mooted  pathological  questions  are  rarely 
entered  into.  Illustrative  cases  have  been  introduced  with  reserve. 
As  regards  scope,  the  work  embraces  the  subjects  which  generally 
enter  into  didactic  teaching  from  the  chair  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country.  Sub- 
jects belonging  to  other  departments  of  instruction  are,  for  the 
most  part,  omitted ;  hence,  for  information  on  matters  relating  to 
surgery,  obstetrics,  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  the  details  of  the  Materia  Medica,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  other  works.  Finally,  in  writing  the  volume,  the  study 
has  been  to  keep  prominently  in  mind  the  practical  applications 
of  medical  knowledge  to  diagnosis,  prophylaxis,  and  therapeutical 
indications. 

In  submitting  the  work  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-teachers 
and  practitioners,  the  author  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  to  represent  fairly  the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  Medi- 
cine with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  to  reflect 
the  views  of  those  who  exemplify,  in  their  practice,  the  present 
stage  of  the  progress  of  medical  art. 

New  York,  January^  1806. 
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INTRODUCTORY    CHAPTER- 

Beope  of  tbe  term  Medicine— Use  of  the  term  In  contradistinction  to  Surgery  and  Obstetrics^ 
SobdlTlsions  of  the  different  departments  of  medicine,  or  specialties— The  general  object  of 
this  work— Meaning  of  the  phrase  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine— Definition  of  Patli- 
ology— DiTlsion  Into  General  and  ^)ecial  Pathology— Nomenclature  of  Diseases— Subdivi. 
akms  of  General  Pathology,  viz.,  Morbid  anatomy,  and  morbid  changes  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body;  Etiology;  Symptomatology;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  ProphyUuds;  and  Therapeutice— 
Belatlons  of  these  subdivisions  to  Special,  as  well  as  General,  Pathology— Definition  of  Dis- 
ease—Definition of  Health— Belatlonship  of  Pathology  to  Physiology— Progress  of  Pathologl- 
eal  Knowledge. 

MEDICINE,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  comprehends  everything 
pertaining  to  the  knowledge  and  core  of  disease.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  the  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Surgery  and 
Obstetrics.  The  latter  are  properly  departments  of  medicine  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  term ;  and,  although  they  may  be  cultivated  sepa- 
rately, they  cannot  be  disconnected  from  principles  which  are  common  to 
them  and  to  medicine  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  medical  profession 
embraces  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine 
proper,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  either  separately  or  combined.  The 
physician  is  a  member  of  the  profession  who  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
diseases  which  belong  to  the  department  of  medicine  proper,  i.  e.,  medicine* 
in  the  re^ricted  sense  of  the  term.  The  physician  may,  or  may  not, 
undertake  the  duties  which  belong  to  surgery  and  obstetrics.  In  this 
country  most  physicians  are,  of  necessity,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  also 
surgeons  and  obstetricians,  in  other  words,  general  practitioners.  It  is 
only  in  cities  and  large  towns  that  practitioners  can  devote  themselves 
exclusively,  or  chiefly,  to  surgery  and  obstetrics  as  separate  departments 
of  medicine.  The  distinction  of  physician,  surgeon,  and  obstetrician,  in 
this  country,  is  purely  conventional.  The  only  degree  conferred  by  our 
universities  and  ^nedical  colleges  is  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which 
authorizes  the  practice  of  either  or  all  the  departments,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  licenses  to  practise  medicine. 

The  division  of  medicine  into  the  three  departments  which  have  been 
named  is  natural,  and  has  contributed  to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  each 
department.  'Subdivisions  have  also  been  found  convenient  and  useful. 
The  latter  are  commonly  known  as  specialties,  and  they  who  devote  them- 
selves to  particular  subdivisions  are  called  specialists.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  the  subdivisions  now  recognized  as  specialties  are  affections  of 
8  (11) 
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the  eye  and  ear,  diseases  of  tlie  skin,  syphilitic  affections,  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  females,  orthopedic  surgery,  disorders  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system,  and  diseases  of  the  chest.  Specialties  result  from  an  increase  of 
knowledge  rendering  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  one  mind  to  compass  all 
that  has  been  ascertained  in  either  of  the  three  departments  of  medicine. 
Doubtless  the  number  of  specialties  will  be  greater  as  our  knowledge  con- 
tinues to  increase.  The  special  cultivation  of  the  several  subdivisions  of 
medicine  leads  to  a  further  development  of  knowledge  relating  to  each 
subdivision,  and,  hence,  conduces  to  the  progress  of  medicine.  But,  as 
the  great  principles  of  medicine  are  common  to  medicine  proper,  surgery, 
and  obstetrics,  so  with  regard  to  the  subdivisions,  they  cannot  l)e  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  departments  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
A  particular  class  of  affections  cannot  be  studied  satisfactorily  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  others,  and  without  reference  to  the  general  laws  of 
disease.  Directing  the  attention  too  exclusively  to  a  specialty  leads  to  the 
habit  of  attributing  to  it  an  undue  relative  prominence,  and  of  regarding 
the  affections  belonging  to  it  as  of  paramount  importance  when  they  may 
be  secondary  or  merelj'  incidental  to  others  which,  from  being  overlooked 
or  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  fail  to  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  outlines  of  Medicine  proper, 
that  is,  of  medicine  in  contradistinction  to  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  is  a  title  of  this  department  con- 
sidered as  a  province  of  medical  teaching.  This  title  is  here  adopted  in 
preference  to  others,  such  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phj'sic,  General 
and  Special  Pathology,  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine,  or  the  Science 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  com- 
prehend everything  pertaining  directly  to  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  those 
diseases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat.  The  pro\'ince  of 
medical  teaching  thus  designated  properly  enough  embraces  the  preven- 
tion of  disease,  and  it  may  include  anything  which  concerns  the  conduct 
of  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  patients  affected  with  disease. 

The  study  of  disease,  as  a  province  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  called 
Pathology,  This  province  consists  of  two  important  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  names  General  and  Special  Pathology,  It  is  desirable  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  terms  which  distinguish  these  two 
divisions  of  pathology.  Diseases  are  presented  in  particular  forms  or 
species,  constituting  what  are  commonly  known  as  individual  diseases. 
»The  circumstances  which  give  to  the  different  diseases  their  indi^'iduality 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Now,  the  study  of  individual  diseases  consti- 
tutes special  pathology.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  morbid  conditions 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  any  individual  disease,  but  are  common  to  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  diseases.  The  study  of  these  conditions  con- 
stitutes general  pathology.  Inflammation,  for  example,  is  a  morbid  con- 
dition which  exists  in  a  host  of  individual  diseases.  The  study  of  inflam- 
mation, in  so  far  as  it  is  common  to  different  diseases,  belongs  to  general 
pathology,  while  the  study  of  the  numerous  individual  inflammatory  dis- 
eases belongs  to  special  pathology.  To  take  another  illustration :  a 
morbid  condition  which  enters  into  a  number  of  individual  diseases  is 
called  fever.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  fever,  it  belongs  to  general  pa- 
thology ;  but  the  study  of  the  different  forms  of  fever,  or  individual  fevers, 
belongs  to  special  pathology.  The  relation  of  general  to  special  pathology- 
is  analogous  to  the  relation  of  general  to  special  anatomy,  the  former 
describing  the  several  tissues  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  the  bod}',  and  the  latter  describing  the  particular  organs 
composed  of  tlie  tissues.     As  the  number  of  tissues  is  small  in  compari- 
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son  with  the  number  of  organs,  so  the  morbid  conditions  belonging  to 
general  pathology  are  few  as  compared  with  the  great  number  of  diseases 
belonging  to  special  pathology. 

The  province  of  medical  teaching  entitled  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  is  made  up  of  general  and  special  pathology.  The  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  principles  of  medicine  are  derived  from  general 
pathology.  The  principles  of  medicine  and  general  pathology  are,  in 
fact,  s^-nonymous  terms,  each  term  having  the  same  scope  of  applica- 
tion. And,  in  like  manner,  the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  derived  from  special  pathology.  These  two  terms  relate  to 
the  same  division  of  pathological  knowledge,  the  former  term  being 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  thaii  the  latter.  The  princi- 
ples of  medicine,  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  on 
the  other  hand,  constitute  divisions  which  coincide  with  the  two  divisions 
of  pathology  distinguished  as  general  and  special.  Moreover,  these  divi- 
sions are  in  accordance  with  the  distinctions  expressed  by  the  terms 
Science  and  Art.  ^^  Science  is  knowledge  reduced  to  principles ;  art  is 
knowledge  reduced  to  practice."  The  principles  of  medicine  constitute 
medical  science;  the  practice  of  medicine  is  the  exercise  of  medical  art. 
The  object  of  this  work  being  to  present  the  outlines  of  both  the  princi- 
ples and  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  of  both  general  and  special  patho- 
logy, or,  again,  of  medical  science  and  art,  it  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts  corresponding  to  these  divisions.  The  outlines  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  or  general  pathology,  will  form  the  First  JParl  of  the  work, 
and  the  Second  Fart  will  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or 
special  pathology.  In  adopting  this  arrangement,  however,  I  shall  not 
be  bound  by  it  so  (^losely  as  to  treat  of  the  topics  belonging  to  general 
pathology  exclusively  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  defer  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  topics,  and  to  ti:eat 
of  them  incidentally  in  connection  with  individual  diseases.  Moreover, 
I  shall  treat  of  general  pathology  in  its  relation  to  medicine,  passing 
over,  or  noticing  very  briefly,  those  topics  which  are  chiefly  important  in 
a  surgical  point  of  view.  Although  the  general  principles  of  pathology 
are  common  to  both  medicine  and  surgery,  certain  topics  have  relations 
especially  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  departments.  The 
terms  medical  pathology  and  surgical  pathology  are  used  in  conformity 
with  this  distinction. 

The  subjects  of  General  Pathology,  namely,  the  morbid  conditions  com- 
mon to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individual  diseases,  are  to  be  considered 
under  various  points  of  view ;  hence,  this  division  of  pathology  admits 
of  several  subdivisions.  One  point  of  view  relates  to  nomenclature,  or 
the  naming  of  diseases.  The  great  desideratum  in  nomenclature,  as 
applied  to  diseases,  is,  that  the  name  of  each  disease  shall  express  the 
morbid  condition  involved,  and  its  situation.  The  names  which  were 
formerly  applied  to  different  forms  pf  disease  were  frequently  fanciful, 
and  many  of  these  are  still  in  use,  owing  to  the  diflftculty  and  inconveni- 
ence of  displacing  them  after  they  have  become  established  in  medical 
literature ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  with  our 
existing  knowledge  of  the  essential  character  of  morbid  conditions,  to 
substitute  more  appropriate  names.  Some  approach,  however,  has  been 
made  toward  a  nomenclature  which  shall  measurably  secure  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  this  source  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  more 
especially  in  chemistry.  Tho  existence  of  inflammation,  which  enters 
into  so  large  a  number  of  individual  diseases,  is  expressed  by  the  suflfix 
itis  (iryji)  added  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the  part  aflfected.     Thus, 
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bronchitis,  pneuinonitis,-pleuriti8,  peritonitis,  etc.  etc.,  are  names  denoting 
the  inflammatory  character  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  refer,  and  the 
particular  structure  which  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  suflix 
oea  Qii*a)  denotes  the  existence  of  the  morbid  condition  known  as  transu- 
dation, or  flux,  occurring  in  a  situation  where  the  transuded  liquid  escapes 
upon  a  mucous  surface.  Examples  are  enterorrhoea,  bronchorrhoea,  gas- 
trorrhoea,  cystorrhoea,  terms  which  have  not,  as  yet,  come  sufficiently 
into  vogue.  The  suffix  rhagia  {^nyvvfii)  expresses  a  flow  of  blood,  or 
hemorrhage  from  a  mucous  surface.  Examples  are  metrorrhagia,  gastror- 
rhagia  (hsematemcsis),  enterorrhagia  (melaena),  bronchorrhagia  (hiemofH 
tysis),  in  like  manner  terms  which  have  not  displaced  others  in  common 
use.  The  suffix  algia  (dxyo()  signifies  a  morbid  condition  characterized 
by  pain  without  inflammation.  Thus,  neuralgia  is  a  general  term  applied 
to  this  condition  afffecting  any  nerve  or  nerves ;  gastralgia,  enteralgia, 
plcuralgia,  etc.,  are  terms  severally  expressing  the  neur^gic  character 
of  the  afl'ection  and  its  seat.  Words  ending  in  aemia  (ai^ta)  are  applied 
to  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  Examples  are  ansemia  (im- 
poverishment of  the  blood),  uraemia  (morbid  accumulations  of  urea  in 
the  blood),  septicaemia  (putrid  infection  of  the  blood),  and  pyaemia  (puru- 
lent infection  of  the  blood).  Words  ending  in  uria  (dvpoi/)  are  applied 
to  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine.  Examples  are  albuminuria, 
hsematuria,  and  oxaluria.  The  prefix  hydro  (vdcop)  denotes  a  dropsical 
affection  of  the  part  named ;  as  hydrothorax,  hydrocephalus,  hydro-peri- 
toneum, hydro-pericardium.  And  the  prefix  pneumo  {npivfia)  denotes 
the  presence  of  air  in  the  part ;  as  pneumothorax,  pneumo-pericardium. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  within  late  years,  the  effort  to  introduce  names 
expressive  of  the  character  and  seat  of  morbid  conditions  has,  in  a 
measure,  succeeded.  Further  improvement  in  nomenclature  will  doubt- 
less be  made  as  our  pathological  knowledge  increases. 

An  important  subdivision  of  General  Patholog}'  relates  to  the  appre- 
ciable morbid  changes  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  study 
of  all  changes  a])preciable  by  the  naked  eye,  or  with  the  help  of  the 
microscope,  constitutes  a  branch  of  pathology  of  great  importance  called 
morbid  anatomy.  Morbid  anatomy  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  tissues  or  solid  parts;  it  embraces  any 
changes  which  the  eye  can  appreciate  in  the  fluids  of  the  body.  The 
latter,  not  less  than  the  former,  are  to  be  distinguished  as  anatomical, 
whereas  those  changes  which  are  not  "insible  either  with  the  naked  eye  or 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  but  require  for  their  detection  processes  of 
analysis  or  the  employment  of  reagents,  are  usually  considered  as  falling, 
not  within  the  scope  of  morbid  anatomy,  but  within  the  domain  of  animal 
•  chemistry.  Prof.  Charles  Robin,  however,  considers  the  term  anatomy 
to  embrace  investigation  by  means  of  analytical  processes  or  reagents,  as 
well  as  by  means,  of  dissection.  Morbid  changes  not  visible,  or  not  yet 
ascertained  with  our  present  means  of  observation,  are  distinguished  as 
functional^  and  are  also  said  to  be  dynamic.  Doubtless  in  all  the  so- 
called  ftinctional  or  dynamic  deviations  from  health  there  are  either  mole- 
cular or  cellular,  that  is,  anatomical  changes,  at  present  inappreciable,  or, 
at  all  events  undiscovered,  which  may  be  hereafter  ascertained  by  con- 
tinued investigation  with  improved  means  of  observation.  Appreciable 
anatomical  changes,  which  are  either  permanent  or  more  or  less  persisting, 
are  distinguished  as  lesions.  The  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  with  the  microscope  is  called  EisfoJogy^ 
and  the  term  Morbid  or  Pathological  Histology  is  sometimes  used  to 
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designate  that  part  of  morbid  anatomy  relating  to  those  abnormal  changes 
which  are  objects  of  microscopical  research. 

Anatomical  changes,  or  lesions,  belong  to  general  pathology  in  so  far 
ms  they  are  common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individual  diseases. 
Their  consideration,  as  inyolved  in  individual  diseases,  enters  into  special 
pathology  or  the  practice  of  medicine.  Such  is  the  extent,  as  well  as 
importance,  of  morbid  anatomy,  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  branch  of 
medical  knowledge.  Treatises  are  specially  devoted  to  it,  and  these  are 
to  be  studied,  in  conjunction  with  the  examination  of  morbid  specimens, 
in  order  to  become  fully  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  various 
changes  in  structure,  form,  size,  etc,  which  are  incident  to  disease.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of^  that  lesions  do  not  constitute,  but 
are  the  results  of^  disease.  In  other  words,  they  are  always  due  to  un- 
derlying morbid  actions  or  processes' which  may  not  be  directly  appreciable 
or  well  understood,  but  in  which  really  consists  the  local  affection.  This 
fiust,  although  obvious,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Lesions  are,  of  course, 
serious  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  character,  their  situation,  and  the 
amount  of  structural  change  involved.  The  plan  of  this  work  embraces, 
in  Pari  Firsi^  the  outlines  of  morbid  anatomy  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
medical  pathology,  inclusive  of  known  changes  in  the  most  important 
fluid  of  the  body — the  blood ;  and,  in  Fart  Second^  a  concise  account  of 
the  lesions  characterizing  different  individual  diseases. 

Another  subdivision  of  General  Pathology  relates  to  the  causation  of 
disease.  The  study  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  called  Etiplogy.  As  belong- 
ing to  general  pathology  or  the  principles  of  medicine,  this  branch  of 
medical  knowledge  will  be  considered  in  Part  First  of  the  work ;  and  the 
causes  involved  in  the  production  of  each  of  the  individual  diseases  will 
be  embraced  in  the  account  of  the  latter  in  Part  Second, 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  phenomena  or  events  to  which  disease 
gives  rise  constitute  another  subdivision  of  General  Pathology-  These 
phenomena  or  events  are  called  symptoms,  and  their  study  constitutes  a 
branch  of  medical  knowledge  called  Symptomatology  or  Sem^iology.  Con- 
siderations relating  to  symptomatology,  as  belonging  to  general  patho- 
logy, will  claim  attention  in  Part  First ;  and  the  symptoms  of  individual 
diseases,  respectively,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  highly  important  part  of 
Special  Pathology,  or  the  practice  of  medicine,  wUl  be  considered  in  Part 
Second, 

Closely  connected  with  symptomatology  is  another  subdivision  of  Gene- 
ral Pathology  called  Diagnosis.  Diagnosis  is  the  discrimination  of  diseases 
from  each  other.  General  considerations  relating  to  this  branch  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  will  enter  into  Part  First,  In  treating  of  individual 
diseases  in  Part  Second^  the  means  of  discriminating  them  will  be  found 
to  possess  an  importance  second  only  to  their  treatment,  and  to  be  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  the  latter. 

Another  subdivision  which  will  claim  notice  in  both  parts  of  this  work 
is  Prognosis^  or  the  prediction  of  the  termination  of  diseases. 

The  prevention  of  disease  forms  a  branch  of  medical  knowledge  called 
Prophylaxis,    This  belongs  alike  to  General  and  Special  Pathology. 

Lastly,  the  treatment  of  disease  is  called  Therapeutics,  General  prin- 
ciples rdating  to  the  treatment  of  disease  may  be  appropriately  considered 
in  connection  with  General  Pathology.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is 
distinguished  as  General  Therapeutics.  I  shall  devote  to  it,  together 
with  prophylaxis,  a  chapter  in  Part  First,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  treatment  of  individual  diseases,  distinguished  as  Special  Thera- 
peulicSj  is,  in  a  practical  view,  the  most  important  of  the  different  aspects 
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under  which  they  are  to  be  considered,  being,  in  fact,  the  great  end  of 
both  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  medicine. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  foregoing  subdivisions  of  General  Pathology, 
which  will  be  taken  up  successively  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  represent 
also  the  different  points  of  view  under  which  individual  diseases  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  second  part  of  the  work ;  that  is,  individual  diseases, 
as  well  as  the  morbid  conditions  common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
diseases,  are  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  morbid  changes  either 
of  solids  or  fluids  which  they  may  respectively  involve,  together  with  their 
causes,  their  symptoms,  their  discrimination  or  diagnosis,  their  prognosis, 
their  prevention,  and  their  treatment.  Morbid  anatomy,  etiolog}^  symp- 
tomatology, diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis,  considered  as  branches  of 
medical  knowledge,  belong  to  General  Pathology,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  general  therapeutics ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Special  Pathology, 
or  the  practice  of  medicine,  considers  the  truths  contained  in  these  sub- 
divisions of  general  pathology  in  their  application  to  individual  diseases. 

Pathology  has  been  defined  the  study  of  disease ;  but  disease  has  not 
yet  been  defined.  The  definition  of  disease  is  confessedly  difldcult.  It  is 
easier  to  define  it  by  negation,  to  say  what  it  is  not,  than  to  give  a  positive 
definition,  that  is,  a  definition  based  either  on  the  nature  or  essence  of  the 
thing  defined,  or  on  its  distinctive  attributes.  Disease  is  an  absence  or 
deficiency  of  health ;  but  this  is  only  to  transfer  the  difficulty,  for  the 
question  at  once  arises,  how  is  health  to  be  defined  ?  And  to  define  health 
is  not  less  difiScult  than  to  define  disease.  If  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of 
the  body  have  their  normal  integrity  and  properties,  if  the  fiuids  of  the 
body  are  in  no  respect  abnormal,  if  all  the  functions  of  the  organism  are 
completely  and  harmoniously  performed,  health  undoubtedly  exists.  But 
this  i)erfection  of  health  is  purely  ideal ;  it  never  actually  exists.  An 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  the  healthiest  persons  would  probably  reveal 
lesions  of  some  kind ;  certain  deviations  from  the  normal  composition  of 
the  different  fluids  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  e^adences  of  health  in 
other  re8])ects ;  functions  of  different  parts  may  be  disordered  to  a  certain 
extent  without  sufficient  disturbance  to  constitute  disease.  Gradations 
of  health  are  implied  in  the  qualifications  of  this  term  in  common  use.  If 
the  term  health  expressed  a  well-defined  state,  it  would  be  a  pleonasm  to 
add  to  the  term,  as  is  often  done,  the  adjectives  good,  excellent,  etc. ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  health  as  poor,  bad,  miserable,  etc.,  would 
involve  a  solecism.  In  short,  health  and  disease  are  so  imperceptibly 
merged  into  each  other,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  drawn  with 
precision.  And  this  is  true  of  other  departments  of  knowledge.  It  is 
not  easy,  for  example,  to  settle  upon  the  characters  which  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  as  there  is  rarely 
any  practical  embarrassment  in  distinguishing  an  animal  from  a  vegetable, 
so  with  reganl  to  health,  if  an  important  disease  of  any  kind  exist,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  is  in  most  cases  sufficiently  ob\aous.  If,  however,  it 
be  desirable  to  define  disease  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
absence  or  deficiency  of  health,  the  definition  proposed  by  Chomel  is, 
l>erhap8,  as  good  as  any  other.  According  to  this  author,  disease  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  notable  disorder  affecting  more  or  less  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  living  organism^  as  regards  either  their  material  constitution 
or  the  exercise  of  their  functions,^ 

'  **  Un  d^sordre  notahle  surrenu,  soit  dans  la  disposition  mat^rielle  dos  partios 
constitncnles,  dn  corps  vivant,  soit  dans  rcxorcisc  dos  fonctions.'*  For  an  enumc- 
rntlon  of  the  various  definitions  proposed  by  different  writers,  and  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  subject,  this  author  may  be  consulted :  El^mens  de  Pathologie 
Gtn^rale,  quatri^me  ^ition. 
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Bj  regarding  disease  as  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  health,  we  are  led 
to  the  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  Pathology  to  Physiology. 
Physiology  studies  the  operations  which  go  on  in  thie  healthy  organism. 
The  morbid  conditions  which  are  the  subject  of  pathological  study  are 
these  operations  disordered  or  perverted.  Pathology  has  been  called 
morbid  physiology.  Both  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  one  science,  the  science  of 
life,  or  biolog}".  Both  are  alike  occupied  with  vital  properties,  actions, 
and  processes,  the  difference  being  that  physiology  investigates  them 
under  the  circumstances  of  health,  and  pathology  under  the  circumstances 
of  disease.  The  division  is  arbitrary,  although  sufficiently  marked  and 
appropriate. 

Such  being  the  relationship  of  pathology  to  physiology,  it  might  be 
exyKicted  that  the  former  would  advance  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
the  latter.  This  is  measurably  true.  While  our  knowledge  of  patholo- 
gical conditions  does  not  consist  of  deductions  from  what  is  known  of 
the  operations  within  the  organism  in  health,  but  is  derived  from  the  di- 
rect study  of  disease,  every  important  physiological  discovery  sheds  more 
or  less  l^ht  on  the  department  of  pathology.  In  striving  to  penetrate 
into  the  nature  of  morbid  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  difficulty 
arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  proi>erties,  actions, 
and  processes  of  health.  There  will  be  frequent  occasions,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  to  remark  that  the  pathologist  may  expect  to  be 
better  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  disease,  when  the  physiologist 
has  succeeded  in  elucidating  more  fully  the  phenomena  of  health. 

In  proceeding  now  to  present  the  outlines  of  medicine,  the  aim  of  the 
author  wiU  be  to  give  a  truthful  representation  of  pathological  knowledge 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment.  The  progress  of  pathological  knowl- 
edge  has  wrought,  within  the  few  past  years,  much  change  in  both  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine.  Concerning  further  progress  and  its 
effects,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  speculate ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  faithful  exposition  of  medicine  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment 
will  serve  as  a  lasting  guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner.  And  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  next  in  importance  to  an  acquaintance  with  what  is 
actually  known,  is  a  just  appreciation  of  the  limits  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge. The  latter  is  often  important  as  regards  its  bearing  on  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  it  conduces  to  a  condition  of  mind  most  favorable 
for  either  contributing  to,  or  keeping  pace  with,  the  continued  progress  of 
knowledge. 


PART  I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE,  OR  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY. 

CoogeniUl  Malformations— Three  daases  of  Lesions,  Tiz.,  Lesions  of  Qoantity,  of  Consistence, 
Md  of  Composition— Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy,  Lesions  of  Quantity— Hypertrophy— True  and 
False  Hypertrophy— Atrophy— Atrophy  with  Increase  and  with  Diminution  of  Volume— Le- 
■ions  of  Consistence— Induration— Softening— Inflammatory  and  Non^inflammatory  Softening. 

A  MULTIPLICITY  of  anomalies,  occurring  during  intraruterine  life, 
are  embraced  under  the  name  congenital  mal/amuUions.  They  con- 
mat  of  either  the  malposition,  the  absence,  or  the  incompleteness  of  or- 
gans, deficiency  or  redundancy  as  regards  bulk,  deviations  of  form,  super- 
numerary parts,  want  of  the  normal  connection  between  parts,  etc.  They 
may  be  due  to  intrinsic  defects  in  the  ovum,  to  arrested  or  obstructed 
deTclopment  from  various  extrinsic  causes,  and  in  some  instances  they 
arise  from  the  diseases  to  which  the  foetus  is  liable.  Passing  by  congeni- 
tal malformations,  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  certain  definitions,  dis- 
tinctions, and  general  considerations  relating  to  the  changes  in  the  solid 
parts,  or  lesions,  which  occur,  as  results  of  disease,  after  birth. 

Anatomical  changes  in  solid  parts  are  recognized  by  means  of  morbid 
appearances,  some  of  which  are  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  and  others  re- 
quire for  their  detection  microscopical  examination.  The  changes  in 
color,  form,  etc.,  appreciable  with  the  naked  eye,  constitute  what  are 
called  the  gross  appearances  of  disease,  and  those  discovered  by  the  mi- 
croscope are  called  the  microscopical  characters.  Certain  changes  are 
determined  by  the  touch ;  changes  as  regards  softness  or  density,  smooth- 
ness or  roughness,  alterations  of  form,  etc.  Increase  and  diminution  in 
weight  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  but  the  fact  is  not  always  sufficiently 
considered,  that  the  student  must  become  familiar  with  the  normal  ap- 
pearances (gross  and  microscopical)  of  the  different  structures  and  organs 
of  the  body  before  he  is  qualified  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  altera- 
tions which  proceed  from  disease. 

Anatomical  changes,  or  lesions,  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  as 
follows:  1st.  Lesions  of  quantity;  2d.  Lesions  of  consistence;  and  3d. 
Lesions  of  composition.  Lesions  of  quantitj'  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  Jirst^ 
a  morbid  increase,  and,  second^  a  morbid  diminution  of  the  substance  or 
substances  proper  to  the  part  affected.  In  the  lesions  which  properly  be- 
long to  this  class  the  composition  of  the  parts  affected  remains  unchanged. 
The  normal  structure  is  unaffected ;  the  abnormal  change  is  purely  quan- 
titative, not  qualitative.    A  morbid  increase  of  substance  is  called  hyper* 

(26) 
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trophy ;  vrttp,  rpo^rj  (nourishment).  A  morbid  diminution  of  substance  is 
called  atrophy^  o,  rpo^ri.  These  two  lesions  of  quantity  claim  separate 
consideration. 

Hypertrophy— Hyperplasia. 

The  development  of  the  different  component  parts  of  the  bod}',  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  growth  of  parts  after  an  inherent  principle  of  limitation,  and 
the  preservation  of  a  definite  size  and  form  during  the  constant  molecular 
changes  incident  to  nutrition,  are  physiological  mysteries  which  we  cannot, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  undertake  to  explain.  Hypertrophy  involves 
an  abnormal  activity  of  nutrition,  and  an  exaggeration  of  that  principle  or 
force  which  determines  the  normal  size  and  form  of  the  different  parts  of 
yie  body.  The  term  hypertrophy  is  properly  applied  to  enlargement  from 
an  increase  of  the  normal  materials  of  the  parts  affected,  their  structure 
remaining  normal ;  in  other  words,  the  lesion  consists  in  augmentation 
without  an}''  other  change.  Parts  which  become  enlarged  in  consequence 
of  a  deposit  of  materials  foreign  to  their  normal  composition,  or  from  a 
disproportionate  excess  of  certain  of  their  normal  constituents,  or  in  which 
a  structural  change  has  taken  place,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  hyper- 
trophieil.  For  example,  the  liver  augmented  in  size  from  fatty  deposit, 
carcinoma,  etc.,  is  not  an  example  of  hj-pertrophy.  The  term  hypertro- 
phy has  been  applied  to  enlargement  accompanied  with  change  in  compo- 
sition or  structure.  True  hypertrophy  of  a  part  proceeds  from  an  excess 
of  api)ropriation,  by  the  part,  of  nutritive  supplies,  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion being  only  increased,  not  perverted,  whereas  in  false  hypertrophy 
there  is  a  morbid  perversion  of  this  process. 

The  enlargement  of  an  organ,  without  the  deposit  of  new  material  or 
structural  change,  does  not  always  proceed  from  hj'per-nutrition,  and  then 
it  does  not  constitute  hypertrophy.  The  hollow  viscera — heart,  stomach, 
bladder,  etc. — may  acquire  more  or  less  increase  of  volume  from  dilata- 
tion, the  amount  of  substance  being  not  greater,  and  perhaps  less,  than 
normal.  Hence,  it  would  not  be  a  correct  definition  of  hypertrophy  to 
sa}''  that  it  consists  in  augmented  volume  without  change  in  composition 
or  stnicture. 

True  hypertrophy  of  a  part  generally  proceeds  fVom  exaggerated  and 
prolonged  increase  of  the  function  of  the  part.  Of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  the  heart  is  most  frequently,  perhaps,  the  seat  of  this  lesion.  And 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  due  to  valvular  lesions  which,  by  interfering  with  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  this  organ,  induce  a  permanently  increased  power  of  its 
muscidar  action.  The  muscular  walls,  under  these  circumstances,  in- 
crease in  bulk  by  growth  precisely  as  the  voluntary  muscles  become  en- 
larged when  they  are  persistingly  exercised.  The  heart  may  become 
hypertrophied  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  five  or  six  times  heavier  and 
larger  than  in  health,  yet  there  is  a  limit  to  its  hypertrophic  enlargement ; 
that  is,  the  increased  growth  does  not  go  on  indefinitely,  but  of  necessity 
ceases  after  reaching  a  certain  point  of  limitation,  which  point  varies  in 
different  persons.  Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder  iri 
cases  of  long-continued  urethral  obstruction  also  illustrates  the  produc- 
tion of  this  lesion  by  prolonged  increase  of  function. 

It  has  been  a  much  mooted  question  whether,  in  muscular  hypertroph}', 
the  increase  of  size  is  owing  exclusively  to  enlargement  of  the  primitive 
fibrillffi,  or  whether  new  fibrillse  are  produced.  Pathological  authorities 
still  differ  in  opinion  on  this  point.     It  would  seem  to  be  probable,  if  not 
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certain,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  involuntary  or  unstriped  muscular 
structure  may  involve  the  production  of  new  fibres.  Of  this  we  have  a 
physiological  type  in  the  development  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus 
during  gestation. 

Hypertrophy  of  one  of  the  kidneys  sometimes  ensues  when  the  function 
of  the  other  is  either  lost  or  greatlj^  impaired.  This  is  found  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  removal  of  one  of  the  kidneys  in  an  inferior  animal ;  inider  these 
circumstances  the  task  of  secreting  tlie  urine  falls  upon  a  single  organ, 
its  functional  activity  is  doubled,  and,  as  a  result,  the  organ  becomes  en- 
larged. The  enlargement  in  this  case  is  abnormal,  but,  if  it  confer  on  tiie 
organ  an  increased  capacity  of  secretion,  it  is  a  conservative  lesion,  that 
is,  it  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
examples  of  hypertrophy  previously  cited.  Hypertrophic  enlargement 
of  the  heart  occurring  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions  is  an  important 
provision  against  evils  which  would  otherwise  ensue  more  quickly  than 
they  do.  In  this  sense  it  is  conservative.  And  this  statement  holds 
good  with  respect  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder  in 
cases  of  urethral  obstruction.  It  is  not  an  object  of  treatment  in  such 
instances  to  endeavor  to  remove  or  dimininish  the  hypertrophy  so  long  as 
cireomstances  giving  rise  to  it  continue  in  operation. 

The  hyper-nutrition  giving  rise  to  hypertrophy  does  not  always  pro- 
ceed from  protracted,  excessive  Amctional  exertion.  In  other  than  mus- 
cular and  glandular  structures,  it  may  result  from  an  undue  determina- 
tion of  blood,  from  any  cause,  to  the  part  affected.  It  may  result  from 
inflammation  of  a  part.  Hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  and  areolar  tissues, 
perhaps,  generally  proceeds  from  inflammation.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  constituting  corpulence,  involves  a  general  condition  or 
diathesis,  of  which  the  undue  growth  of  this  tissue  is  a  manifestation  or 
local  expression. 

A  distinction  is  made  by  Virchow  between  true  or  simple  hypertrophy 
and  enlargement  due  to  multiplication  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  tlie 
atfected  parts.  The  latter  kind  of  enlargement  he  distinguishes  by  the 
term  hyperplasia.  In  hypertrophy,  according  to  this  distinction,  there 
is  simply  swelling  of  structures  from  the  Addition  of  nutritive  material. 
In  hyperplasia  new  anatomical  elements  are  generated,  but  without  any 
other  change  than  that  relating  to  their  number.  Thus,  a  muscle  enlarged 
by  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  primitive  fibrillae  would  be,  in  this  sense 
of  the  term,  hypertrophied ;  but  the  enlargement  is  hyperplastic  if  due  to 
the  production  of  new  fibrillse.     This  distinction  is  pathologically  just. 

Atrophy. 

The  term  atrophy  expresses  a  condition,  as  regards  nutrition,  the  reverse 
of  that  expressed  by  the  term  hypertroph}'.  In  hyj^ertrophy  the  normal 
balance  between  the  appropriation  of  nutritive  material  and  destructive 
assimilation  in  the  part  or  parts  affected  is  disturbed  bj-  the  former  being 
in  excess.  In  atrophy  the  destructive  assimilation  goes  on,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  fresh  supplies  is  either  suspended  or  diminished ;  hence,  loss 
of  the  substance  proper  to  the  part  ensues,  and  the  structures  composing 
the  affected  parts  undergo  waste.  Unless  the  space  which  was  occupied 
by  the  matter  removed  be  filled  with  a  morbid  product  of  some  kind, 
diminution  of  volume  or  bulk  and  of  weight  characterizes  atrophy.  Atro- 
phy, however,  may  exist,  not  only  without  reduction,  but  with  more  or 
less  increase,  of  size.  For  example,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  leads  to  atrophy 
of  the  proper  tissue  or  parenchyma  of  this  organ,  and  usually  to  diminu- 
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tion  of  its  volume ;  but  in  some  cases,  in  conjunction  with  the  atrophy  due 
to  the  cirrhosis,  there  is  a  deposit  of  fat  or  some  other  material,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  renders  the  organ  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  in  health.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  organ  is  not  less  the  seat  of  atrophy,  although  its 
size  be  not  reduced,  but  even  increased.  Atrophy,  thus,  may  exist  with 
false  hypertrophy.  To  cite  another  illustration,  the  heart  is  not  unf^e- 
quently  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  fat  for  the  mus- 
cular siibstance  contained  within  the  myolemma,  constituting  what  is 
called  fatty  degeneration.  This  substitution  of  fat  involves  atrophy  of 
the  muscular  structure.  Atrophy  thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  implies 
wasting  of  the  tissue  proper  to  the  parts  affected,  either  with  or  without 
a  deposit  of  matter  which  alters  the  composition  of  the  parts,  and  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  affects  the  volume. 

Atrophy  with  diminution  of  volume  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  that 
remarkable  affection  known  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  in  which 
different  portions  of  the  muscular  system  successively  become  greatly 
attenuated.  It  is  illustrated  in  that  variety  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys in  which  these  organs  are  greatly  reduced  in  size.  The  liver  much 
contracted  from  cirrhosis  furnishes  another  striking  illustration.  Atrophy 
of  membranous  parts  is  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  the  valves  of  the 
heart  become  extremely  thin  and  delicate,  so  that  rupture  is  liable  to 
occur.  The  walls  of  hollow  viscera,  the  heart,  stomach,  etc.,  may  be  ren- 
dered abnoimally  thin  by  atrophy,  either  with  or  without  increased  volume 
by  dilatation.  Atrophy  affecting  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  more 
especially  the  adipose  tissue,  constitutes  the  emaciation  occurring  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  and  other  chronic  affections.  This  general  atrophy 
is  expressed  by  the  terms  phthisis,  consumption,  and  marasmus.  Pro- 
gressive atrophy  of  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  excepting  the  heart, 
is  incident  to  old  age,  and  is  distinguished  as  senile  atrophy. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  atrophy,  one  is  functional  dis- 
use of  the  part  or  parts  affected.  Atrophy  induced  in  this  way  is  seen 
in  the  wasted  condition  of  muscles  which  have  remained  for  a  long  time 
quiescent  in  cases  of  paralysis  and  chronic  rheumatism.  The  other  tis- 
sues, and  even  the  bones,  in  ttiese  cases,  become  atrophied.  Diminished 
supply  of  arterial  blood  is  another  causative  circumstance.  The  ligature 
of  an  important  distributing  artery  may  produce  wasting  of  parts  which 
arc  thus  deprived  of  a  normal  quantity  of  blood.  Mechanical  pressure  is 
another  circumstance.  An  aneurismal  or  other  internal  tumor  which  pro- 
gressively increases  in  size  occasions  atrophy  of  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
in  contact.  The  atrophy  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  probably  caused  by 
the  pressure  upon  the  lobules  of  this  organ  of  a  morbid  product  situated 
within  the  interlobular  spaces.  The  general  atrophy  which  occurs  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  or  other  affections,  and  senile  atrophy,  are  due  to 
constitutional  states  unfavorable  to  nutrition. 

As  contrasted  with  hjrpertrophy,  atrophic  lesions  are  rarely,  if  ever,  con- 
servative ;  that  is,  they  are  not,  as  are  hypertrophic  lesions  in  most  cases, 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  economy  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  occur. 

Morbid  alterations  as  regards  the  consistence  of  parts  constitute  the 
second  of  the  throe  classes  of  anatomical  changes  or  lesions.  These 
alterations  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  increased  consistence  or  induration, 
and  diminished  consistence  or  softening.  Both  induration  and  softening 
are  frequently  incidental  to  palpable  changes  in  the  composition  of  parts, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are  not  properly  included  in  the 
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second  class  of  lesions,  but  they  belong  to  the  third  class.  This  second 
class  embraces  induration  and  softening,  not  occurring  as  results  of 
morbid  deposits  of  various  kinds,  degenerations  of  structure,  acute  inflam- 
matory processes,  etc.,  but  constituting,  in  themselves,  the  primary,  pal- 
pable lesions.    As  thus  restricted,  examples  of  each  are  not  very  numerous. 

Induration. 

A  part  is  indurated  when  its  density  and  firmness  are  abnormally  in- 
creased. As  just  stated,  this  physical  change  is  generally  incidental  to 
manifest  changes  of  composition  or  structure  involving  usually  the  pre- 
sence of  morbid  products  in  the  parts  affected.  Thus,  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  the  morbid  production  of  fibroid  tissue  in  the  interlobular  spaces 
gives  to  this  organ  an  abnormal  density  and  fimmess.  The  same  is  true 
of  that  variety  of  d^eneration  of  the  kidney  characterized  by  contraction 
and  hardness.  In  these  and  similar  instances,  induration  is  a  result  of 
other  palpable  changes.  Induration  as  a  sole  or  chief  lesion  occurs  when 
certain  parts  are  condensed  by  pressure,  and  when  they  are  deprived,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  their  normal  quantity  of  liquid.  ' 

Induration  due  to  condensation  is  exemplified,  in  a  striking  manner,  by 
the  camified  lung  in  cases  of  pleuritis  with  large  effusion.  The  lung,  in 
these  cases,  is  compressed  into  a  small,  compact  mass,  bearing  more  re- 
semblance to  flesh  than  to  the  pulmonary  organ  in  its  natural  condition, 
and  hence  it  is  said  to  be  camified.  Yet  the  composition  and  structure 
are  not  materially  altered ;  by  means  of  insufiiation  after  death,  the  con- 
densed lung  may  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  and  this  also  occurs 
daring  life  when  the  liquid  eflflision  is  absorbed.  A  similar  condensation  of 
pulmonary  lobules  takes  place,  from  collapse,  in  certain  of  the  cases  here- 
tofore embraced  under  the  name  lobular  pneumonia.  Induration  from 
deficiency  of  liquid  is  exemplified*  b}*  the  abnormal  density  and  firmness 
of  the  brain  and  other  organs  after  death  from  epidemic  cholera,  the  loss 
of  liquid  in  this  disease  being  due  to  the  intestinal  transudation. 

Induration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  has  been  observed  in  cases  of 
acute  and  chronic  lead  poisoning ;  and  the  brain  in  these  cases  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  sulphate  of  lead.  The  term  sclerosis  (ixXfjpo^^  hard) 
is  used  to  denote  induration  of  parts  generally  from  hyperplasia  of  con- 
nective tissue,  or  a  fibroid  product. 

Softening. 

A  part  is  softened  when  its  density  and  firmness  are  abnormally  dimin- 
ishecL  The  softening  may  be  greater  or  less  in  degree.  Portions  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  are  sometimes  softened  to  liquefaction,  but  then,  of 
course,  there  is  total  loss  of  structure,  or  disorganization.  Softening,  in 
most  cases,  is  incidental  to  some  manifest  change  of  composition  or  struc- 
ture, or  it  is  an  element  of  certain  morbid  processes,  namely,  inflamma- 
tion and  gangrene.  An  example  of  softening  as  incidental  to  an  inflam- 
matory deposit  is  afforded  in  pneumonitis.  In  the  second  stage  of  this 
disease  the  affected  portion  of  lung,  although  solidified  (hepatized),  has 
less  firmness  than  in  health.  It  breaks  down  more  readily  under  pressure 
with  the  finger  than  healthy  lung,  and  hence,  is  said  to  be  more  frinble. 
The  friability  is  still  more  marked  in  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration, 
the  softening  then  becoming  so  great  that  the  structure  gives  way  under 
moderate  or  slight  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Softening  of  the  brain  or  spinal  coid  is  a  result  of  inflammation  extend- 
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ing  from  the  meninges,  developed  around  a  clot  of  blood  or  a  tumor  of 
some  kind,  or  originating  spontaneously  within  these  nervous  centres ; 
but  softening  occurs  here  independently  of  inflammation,  the  cohesion  of 
the  nervous  filaments  and  vesicles  being  diminished  by  defective  nutrition, 
dependent  on  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  or  other  causes.  Non-inflamma- 
tory softening  of  the  brain  is  frequently  associated  with  degenerative 
changes  of  the  coats  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
distribution  of  blood  is  impeded  and  nutrition  impaired ;  and  it  occurs 
from  arterial  obstruction  caused  either  by  a  mass  of  fibrin  or  a  vegeta- 
tion derived  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  constituting  what  is  called 
an  embolus  or  plug,  or  from  coagulation  of  blood  at  the  seat  of  the  ob- 
struction, when  it  is  called  a  thrombus.  Softening,  as  thus  produced,  as 
will  be  hereafter  seen,  is  involved  in  certain  cases  of  apoplexy  and  para- 
lysis. If  the  softening  be  considerable,  it  involves  a  change  in  compo- 
sition ;  there  is  either  a  decomposition  analogous  to  gangrene,  or  the 
change  consists  in  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration. 

Softening  is  incidental  to  inflammation  aficcting  any  of  the  tissues. 
This  result  is  especially  marked  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. These  are  sometimes  completely  disorganized  and  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  so  that  portions  are  mechanically  removed  by  the  attrition  of  sub- 
stances moving  over  their  surfaces.  This  is  seen  in  examinations  after 
death  in  cases  of  dysentery.  When  the  degree  of  softening  of  the  mucous 
membranes  is  less,  it  is  shown  by  the  inabilit}'^  of  tearing  small  portions 
away  in  strips  with  the  forceps.  Non-inflammator}'^  softening  of  these 
membranes,  elsewhere  than  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  is  cer- 
tainly rare.  And  in  the  stomach,  especially,  the  softening  found  after 
death,  when  inflammation  has  not  existed,  is,  in  most  cases,  probably,  a 
post-mortem  change  due  to  the  dissolving  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Softening  from  the  latter  cause  may  exist  in  a  great  degree,  aflecting  all 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  leading  to  perforation  and  softening  of  the  ad- 
jacent viscera,  in  cases  of  death  taking  place  suddenly  while  the  process 
of  digestion  was  going  on.  If  the  protection  of  the  stomach  against  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  in  life,  depends,  as  considered  by  Bernard,  on 
the  presence  of  mucus,  it  is  not  improbable  that  softening  from  the  same 
cause  may  sometimes  take  place  after  death,  owing  to  deficiency  of  the 
secretion  of  mucus. 

Softening  occurs  not  only  ir  parts  which  are  inflamed,  but  in  proximate 
tissues  not  involved  in  the  inflammation.  Thus,  in  serous  inflammations, 
the  subserous  areolar  tissue  loses  its  normal  firmness  and  becomes  brittle, 
so  that  the  membrane  is  detached  much  more  easily  than  in  its  healthy 
condition. 

Softening  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  incidental  to  fatty  degeneration,  but 
it  occurs,  as  the  chief  or  sole  palpable  change  in  the  heart,  in  certain 
cases  of  t3^phu3  and  typhoid  fever.  Softening  of  the  spleen,  occurring  in 
these  fevers,  is  also  an  example  of  this  change  occurring  without  inflam- 
mation, or  any  well-defined  change  in  composition  or  structure. 

The  softening  which  is  non-inflammatory  and  independent  of  other  pal- 
pable changes  is,  in  general,  referable  to  a  defect  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
affected  parts.  This  defect  may  be  dependent  on  circumstances  limited 
to  the  parts,  as  when  cerebral  softenin<f  arises  from  arterial  obstruction ; 
or  it  ma}'  proceed  from  a  general  condition,  involving  a  deficienc}-  of  nu- 
tritive supplies  in  the  blood,  as  when  softening  of  the  heart  occurs  in 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  If  the  softening  consist  only  in  diminished 
cohorenoo  of  the  component  anatomical  elements  of  the  parts,  without 
b?i ng  sufficient  to  occasion  disorganization,  it  is  not  irremediable  nor 
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necessarily  even  a  grave  lesion.  Softening  of  the  heart  and  spleen  doubt- 
less occurs  in  cases  of  fever  which  end  in  complete  recovery ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  certain  cases  of  softening  of  the  brain,  dependent  on  a 
temporary  defect  of  arterial  supply,  as  when  it  is  occasioned  by  an 
embolus,  the  normal  consistence  may  be  restored  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  circulation. 

To  softening  in  a  degree  involving  disorganization,  resulting  from  the 
death  and  mortification  of  the  part  affect^,  Yirchow  applies  the  term 
necrobiosis. 


CHAPTER   IL 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY— 

(COHTIHUBD.) 

Lesions  of  Composition— Exudations  and  Transudations— Fibrinous  Exudation  or  Coagulable 
Lympli—Tubercle— Scrofular-Carcinoma  or  Cancer— Typlioid  Deposit.- 

ALTERATIONS  as  regards  the  composition  of  parts  constitute  the 
third  class  of  anatomical  changes.  The  lesions  embraced  in  this  class 
are  more  nameroas  and  important  than  those  included  in  the  preceding 
classes.  Of  the  changes  belonging  to  this  class,  I  shall  notice  those  which 
are  of  importance  in  relation  to  medicine  as  distinguished  from  surgery, 
presenting,  briefly,  certain  distinctions,  etc.,  which  should  be  understood 
by  wa}'  of  preparation  for  entering  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases. 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  full  account 
of  the  various  alterations  which  will  be  noticed.  The  student  is  expected, 
in  addition  to  the  outlines  here  presented,  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject more  fully  by  means  of  works  which  treat  at  length  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy, including  histology,  and  of  general  pathology. 

It  is  appropriate  to  reckon  among  changes  in  composition,  not  only 
perversions  of  structure,  but  changes  which  consist  in  the  addition  of 
abnormal  products,  either  solid  or  liquid,  the  tissues  of  the  parts  remain- 
ing unaffected.  For  example,  the  infiltration  of  liquid  into  the  interstices 
of  a  part  alters  its  composition,  although  there  be  no  structural  change  in 
the  part.  To  cite  another  example,  in  the  hepatization  which  takes  place 
in  pneumonitis,  there  is  a  solid  deposit  within  the  air-cells,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  this  deposit  alters,  for  the  time  being,  the  ph3'8ical  condition  of 
the  affected  portion  of  lung.  The  composition  of  the  lung  is  in  fact 
changed.  But  the  structure  of  the  lung  remains  intact,  and  as  soon  as 
the  morbid  deposit  disappears,  the  normal  condition  of  the  lung  is  re- 
stored. In  other  examples,  for  instance,  when  the  composition  of  the 
lungs  is  altered  by  the  addition  of  the  tuberculous  products,  the  presence 
of  these,  and  the  changes  which  the}'  undergo,  lead  to  more  or  less  injury 
or  destmction  of  the  pulmonary  structure.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
morbid  products  were  not,  at  the  outset,  substituted  for,  but  added  to,  the 
anatomical  constituents  of  the  part,  and  the  damage  which  is  occasioned 
is  a  result  more  or  less  remote.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  changes 
in  which  morbid  products  supplant  the  substance  proper  to  the  parts 
affected,  and  thus  involve  perversions  of  structure.   TTcre  is  an  important 
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distinction  as  regards  changes  in  composition.  Changes  in  composition 
may  consist,  then,  1st,  in  the  presence  of  morbid  products  not  invohing 
primarily,  or  of  necessity,  change  of  structure ;  or,  2d,  they  may  consist 
in  structural  alterations.  The  latter  are  commonly  called  degenerations. 
Changes  which  do  not  affect  the  tissues  entering  the  composition  of  parts, 
are  not  necessarily  destructive  ;  they  may  be  temporary,  and,  after  their 
disappearance,  the  parts  may  be  in  no  wise  damaged,  as  in  the  example 
of  pneumonitis.  But  perversions  of  structure  or  degenerations  involve, 
from  the  outset,  disorganization  of  parts,  and,  in  general,  are  permanent 
or  incurable. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  morbid  products  which  become 
solid  or  semi-solid,  and  those  which  remain  in  a  liquid  state.  For  the  sake 
of  distinction,  the  term  exudations  should  be  restricted  to  solid  or  semi- 
solid products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  transudationB  may  be  applied 
to  constituents  of  the  blood  which  escape  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
and  preserve  their  liquid  state.  These  terms  will  be  used  hereafter  as  now 
defined.  An  exudation  is  a  solid  or  semi-solid  morbid  product  derived  from 
the  blood ;  a  transudation  is  a  liquid  effusion  constituting,  when  retained 
in  any  part,  a  dropsy.^  The  materials  composing  exudations,  as  well  as 
transudations,  of  course,  are  derived  from  the  blood,  and  are  in  a  liquid 
fonn  within  the  bloodvessels.  In  the  exudative  process  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  derivation  from  the  blood  of  certain  of  its  constituents  which 
assume  a  solid  or  semi-solid  form  after  leaving  the  vessels.  Now,  regard- 
ing the  act  of  exudation,  there  are  certain  pathological  questions  as  yet 
unsettled.  Does  an  exudation  occur  in  consequence  of  a  prior  bldod- 
change,  or  does  it  depend  on  a  process  pertaining  to  the  part  in  which  the 
exudation  takes  place ;  or,  again,  are  a  blood-change  and  a  local  process 
conjointly  involved  ?  The  doctrine  which  has  been,  and  is  still,  held  by 
many  pathologists  is,  that  exudations  represent  certain  morbid  conditions 
of  the  blood ;  and  that  they  consist  of  blood-constituents  which,  after 
escaping  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  undergo  coagulation  and  sub- 
sequent changes.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  so-called  cellular 
pathology,  now  accepted  by  many,  the  act  of  exudation  is  exclusively  a 
local  process  taking  place  through  the  agency  of  cells.  Whatever  patho- 
logical views  may  be  entertained,  the  name  exudation  is  appropriate 
enough  as  applied  to  a  morbid  product,  solid  or  semi-solid,  which  is  added 
to  the  tissues  of  a  part,  and  which  is  distinct  from  cither  a  morbid  growth 
or  the  formation  of  new  tissue.  The  term  product  will  be  frequently  used 
as  applicable  alike  to  a  morbid  deposit  and  a  morbid  growth. 

With  these  explanations,  the  consideration  of  the  anatomical  changes 
belonging  to  the  third  class  will  embrace  exudations,  transudations,  or 
liquid  eflTUsions,  lesions  of  structure  or  degenerations ;  and  added  to  these 
are  new  formations  or  morbid  growths,  pneumatoses,  or  the  abnormal 
presence  of  air  or  gas  in  parts,  and  parasitic  productions,  vegetable  and 
animal.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  anatomical 
changes  dependent  on  exudations. 

Fibrinous  Exudation. 

An  exudation  which  forms  an  important  event  in  the  natural  history  of 
certain  inflammations  is  that  distinguished  as  fibrinous.  By  the  older 
writers  it  was  called  coagulahle  lymphj  and  it  is  still  commonly  known  by 

1  lliis  distinction  between  an  exudation  and  a  transudation  is  not  made  by  all 
writers.    It  was  made  especially  by  Lehnuum. 
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that  name.  Bennett  calls  it  simple  exudation.  It  is  generally  considered 
to  be  essentially  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  or  the  blood-plasma,  either  simple 
or  more  or  less  modified,  in  a  coagulated  state ;  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which 
contains  fibrin  in  a  liquid  state,  exudes,  and  the  fibrin  coagulating  con- 
stitutes the  deposit.  It  may  also  be  distinguished  as  inflammatory  exu- 
dation. It  is  perhaps  correct  to  state  that  it  is  always  a  product  of 
inflammation ;  that  is,  it  occurs  only  as  a  result  of  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. It  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  existence  of  inflammation  in  cer- 
tain structures  is  determined ;  its  presence  is  proof  of  inflammation  in 
these  structures,  and,  if  not  found  on  examination  after  death,  adequate 
evidence  of  inflammation  having  existed  is  wanting.  It  belongs  especially 
to  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  will  be  found  to  constitute 
an  important  part  of  the  history  of  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  etc. 

Examined  shortly  after  it  has  exuded  upon  a  serous  surface,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  semi-transparent,  gelatinous  semi-solid.  Examined 
microscopically,  it  is  found  to  contain  minute  filaments,  such  as  are 
foond  in  the  coagulated  fibrin  of  the  blood,  interminglc|d  with  corpuscles, 
to  which  yarions  names  have  been  applied,  namely,  plastic,  pyoid,  exuda- 
tion-corpuscles, etc.  The  latter  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
class  of  corpuscles  called  leucocytes^  embracing  pus-globules,  the  white 
globules  of  the  blood,  mucous  corpuscles,  etc.,  all  of  which,  according  to 
microscopical  observers,  are  essentially  identical.  At  a  later  period  the 
exudation  becomes  more  solid,  frequently  forming  a  thick,  d^nse  layer, 
adherent  mechanically  to  the  serous  surface,  and  having  distinctly  a 
fibrous  arrangement.  Detached  and  peeled  otf,  it  resembles  a  membrane, 
and  is  commonly  called  a  false  membrane.  Not  unfrequently  the  exuda- 
tion forms  a  series  of  layers,  which  may  be  separated  from  each  other 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  contained  in 
the  exuded  liquor  sanguinis  leaves  a  certain  amount  of  serous  liquid, 
which,  in  serous  infiammations,  accumulates  within  the  serous  sac,  so 
that,  in  examinations  after  death,  more  or  less  liquid  is  usually  found 
together  with  the  coagulable  lymph.  Flakes  of  lymph,  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  are  contained  in  the  liquid,  and  the  latter  is  turbid,  instead  of 
being  transparent  as  in  purely  dropsical  efl*usion3. 

In  the  progress  toward  recovery,  the  liquid  contained  within  the  serous 
sac  is  absorbed.  The  serous  surfaces  then  coming  into  contact  may  be 
agglutinated  h^  means  of  the  intermediate  lymph.  The  latter  is  absorbed 
more  slowly.  A  true  membranous  or  organized  structure  subsequently 
becomes  developed,  which  is  the  medium  of  the  permanent  adhesions 
resulting  from  inflammation  of  serous  structures.  An  unfavorable  pro- 
gress is  characterized  by  the  serum  and  lymph  remaining  imchanged  for 
an  indefinite  period,  or  by  the  production  in  large  quantity  of  the  well- 
known  liquid  called  pus,  which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  cor- 
puscular bodies  called  pus-globules  or  leucocjiies. 

Selecting  serous  inflammations  as  typical,  because  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  constancy  and  abundance  of  inflammatory  exudation,  the 
brief  description  just  given  is  an  epitome  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
morbid  product.  But  considerable  variations  are  observed  in  different 
cases  of  serous  inflammations.  The  relative  proportions  of  lymph  and 
serum  vary  widely.  The  quantity  of  l3rmph  may  be  abundant  or  quite 
small,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  liquid  effusion.  The  constitution  of 
the  lymph  varies.  The  formation  of  fibrillje,  or  the  fibrillation,  may  be 
greater  or  less,  and  the  corpuscular  constituents,  or  leucocytes,  may  be 
few  or  abundant.  Paget  reckons  two  varieties  of  lymph,  one  variety 
being  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  fibrillse  and  the  other  by  the 
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abundance  of  corpuscles,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fibrillae.  The  former 
he  calls  fibrinous^  and  the  latter  corpuscular^  lymph.  The  fibrinous 
variety  he  regards  as  favorable  for  the  production  of  organized  tissue, 
and  hence  it  is  called  plastic,  while  the  corpuscular  variety  tends  to  the 
production  of  pus  or  suppuration. 

The  ordinary  product  of  the  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  is 
mucus  variously  modified,  and  containing,  in  more  or  less  abundai^ce, 
the  corpuscular  bodies  known  as  mucous  globules,  which  are  essentiall}' 
identical  with  pus-globules,  or,  in  other  words,  belong  in  the  category  of 
leucocytes.  Exceptionally,  however,  fibrinous  exudation  occurs  on  a 
mucous  surface,  and,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  false  membrane,  presents 
characters  analogous  to  those  which  belong  to  the  exudation  in  serous 
inflammations.  This  constitutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  sometimes  extending  to  the  bronchial 
tubes,  in  true  croup,  and  of  the  inflanmiation  of  the  fauces,  air-passages, 
and  in  other  situations,  in  the  epidemic  disease  called  diphtheria.  Inflam- 
mation of  a  mucous  surface  or  of  the  skin,  when  characterized  by  fibrin- 
ous exudation,  is  frequently  distinguished  as  diphtheritic^  after  a  term 
introduced  by  Bretonneau.  Occasionally  in  bronchitis  a  false  membrane 
is  formed,  and  this  variety  of  the  disease  is  called,  incorrectly,  plastic 
bronchitis.  Fibrinous  exudation  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  dysentery. 
The  formation  of  new  tissue  does  not  take  place  in  connection  with  a 
fibrinous  exudation  on  mucous  surfaces.  The  false  membrane,  in  all 
cases,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  becomes  detached  by  a  suppurative 
process  beneath  it,  and  is  thrown  oflT.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  dinsion,  by 
Rokitansky,  of  inflammatory  exudation  into  croupous  and  plastic.  The 
term  plastic,  frequently  applied  to  inflammatory  exudation,  denotes  its 
capacity  of  developing  within  it  organized  structures.  This  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  bkLstema^  which  was  formerly  applied  to  inflamma- 
tory exudation.  The  term  cytoblastema^  which  has  the  same  application, 
denotes  the  development  of  cell-formations  within  the  exudation.  These 
two  terms  (blastema  and  cytoblastema)  have  been  used  to  denote  an 
amorphous  liquid  in  which  anatomical  elements,  either  cells  or  tissues, 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  auto-genesis  or  spontaneous  generation. 
In  pneumonitis  an  inflammatory  exudation  within  the  air-cells  solidifies 
the  lung,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  called  hepatization.  In  this  situa- 
tion organic  tissue  is  not  formed,  and  the  exudation  is  removed  by  absorp- 
tion. A  very  small  proportion,  sometimes  none  whatever,  is  expectorat^, 
and  clinical  observation  shows  that  the  large  amount  of  exudation  which 
takes  place  in  this  disease  may  be  absorbed  very  rapidly,  being  all  removed 
ill  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  other  parenchymatous  inflammations, 
fibrinous  exudation  sometimes  takes  place  and  is  infiltrated  among  the 
component  tissues.  In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  it  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  minute  granules  with  which  pns-globules  or  leucocytes  ma}*  be 
commingled.  These  products,  in  connection  with  softening,  show  the 
latter  to  be  due  to  inflammation.  In  other  parts,  the  presence  of  fibrinous 
exudation,  which  may  persist  without  metamorphosis  or  change  for  an 
indefinite  period,  involves  enlargement  by  false  hypertrophy  and  indura- 
tion ;  or  it  may  sooner  or  later  lead  to  suppuration ;  or,  leading  to  the 
development  of  fibroid  tissue,  it  jnay  produce  atrophy  and  disorganiza- 
tion, as  is  seen  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  the  hard  contracted  kidney. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  fibrinous  exudation  in  different  situations,  and 
in  the  same  situation  in  different  cases,  presents  variations  as  regards  its 
constitution,  the  metamorphoses  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  its  behavior  (to 
borrow  a  metaphorical  term  from  the  chemist),  and  its  consequences. 
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Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say  to  what  extent  these 
diversities  may  be  dae  to  primary,  essential  differences,  that  is,  differences 
pertaining  to  the  exudation  itself,  or  how  much  is  attributable  to  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  exuding  process,  or  again,  the  amount  of 
influence  exerted  by  the  surrounding  parts  upon  the  exudation  after  it 
has  taken  place.  Much  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
exndation ;  for  example,  it  is  never  the  seat  of  a  newly-formed  organized 
structure  on  a  mucous  surface.  But  it  remains  to  account  for  the  varia- 
tions which  are  shown  in  different  cases  in  the  same  situation,  for  instance 
on  a  serous  surface.  Whether  these  variations  depend  on  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood,  or  on  local  actions  involved  in  inflammation,  is  at 
present  an  unsettled  question. 

A  pathological  question  which  must  still  be  considered  as  subjttdice 
relates  to  the  development  of  organized  tissue,  and  the  production  of 
corpuscolar  bodies  in  connection  with  flbrinous  exudation ;  in  other  words, 
to  this  exndation  regarded  as  a  blastema  and  as  a  cytoblastema.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  newly-developed  tissues  and  pus-globules,  which  are 
undoubtedly  produced,  are  products  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  coagulated 
fibrin ;  in  other  words,  is  coagulable  lymph  converted  into  living  struc- 
ture, taking  on  organization,  and  is  it  transformed  into  pus  ?  The  view 
taken  by  Paget,  and  heretofore  generally  received  by  pathologists,  is, 
that  the  coagulated  fibrin  or  lymph  is  organizable,  t.  e.,  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  organized  living  structures ;  and  also  that  it  is  formed 
into  pus.  The  term  plastic  is  used  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  lymph 
which  is  supposed  to  be  especially  prone  to  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  Robin  and  others  regard  coagulable  lymph  in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
traneous product,  denying  its  capability  of  being  transformed  into  either 
organized  tissues  or  pus.  According  to  the  latter  view,  it  either  remains 
without  essential  change,  or  it  is  exfoliated,  or  it  is  absorbed,  newly- 
formed  tissue  being  produced  by  molecular  combination  during  the  act 
of  exudation ;  consequently,  alone  it  has  no  claim  to  be  called  a  blastema, 
nor  does  it  take  part  in  the  generation  and  multiplication  of  pus-globules 
or  leucocytes.  According  to  the  cellular  pathology  of  Virchow,  morpho- 
Ic^cal  products,  that  is,  cells  or  tissues,  are  never  spontaneously  gene- 
rated ;  and  hence,  a  blastema  or  a  cytoblastema  has  no  existence.  The 
doctrine  of  Virchow  is  that  all  organized  forms  are  produced  by  the  pro- 
liferation or  multiplication  of  cells.  This  doctrine  is  formularized  by  the 
phrase  omhis  cellula  e  celluld.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  advo- 
cated by  Bennett,  Robin,  and  others  is,  that  cells  and  tissues  may  be 
produced  by  a  formative  force  inherent  in  molecules  and  independent  of 
cell-proliferation.  A  liquid  in  which  such  a  force  is  exerted  is  a  blastema 
or  a  cytoblastema.  This  is  called  by  Bennett  the  molecular  theory. 
This  theory  does  not  deny  that  morphological  productions  take  place  by 
the  proliferation  of  cells,  but,  denying  that  tissues  and  cells  are  exclu- 
sively thus  produced,  it  accounts  for  the  development  of  both,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  the  arrangement  of  molecules. 

Tubercle. 

The  term  tubercle^  as  generally  used,  embraces  morbid  products  of 
great  importance  in  view  of  the  ft^quency  of  their  ocourretice  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  mortality.  To  the  affections  charac- 
terized by  these  products  is  applied  the  name  tuberculogis;.  as,  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs,  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  tuberculosis 'of  the  liver,  etc. 
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They  are  also  called  tuberculous  affections.    The  products  occur  in  Tarioua 
situations,  but  especially  in  the  pulmonary  organs. 

Two  products  especially  have  been  embraced  under  the  name  tubercle. 
One  of  these  is  the  product  known  as  tuberculous,  fibro-plastic,  semi- 
transparent,  or  miliary  granulations,  and  the  granulations  of  Bayle. 
This  product  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  gray  tubercle.  It  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  small,  spherical  bodies  of  a  grayish  color,  semi- 
transparent,  and  of  considerable  resistance  to  pressure,  the  size  being 
generally  that  of  millet  or  hemp-seeds ;  but  sometimes  they  ore  so  minute 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible  with  the  naked  eye.  Tiiey  may  be  more  or  less 
abundant.  Existing  in  the  lungs  in  immense  number,  they  characterize 
the  affection  called  acute  phthisia^  life  being  destroyed  by  this  affection 
in  consequence  of  their  accumulation  sufficiently  to  compromise,  to  a 
fatal  extent,  the  function  of  respiration.  They  occur  elsewhere  than  in 
the  pulmonary  organs,  being  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  parts, 
as  well  as  in  the  lungs.  They  give  rise  to  the  form  of  peritonitis  called 
tuberculous,  and  to  the  so-called  tuberculous  meningitis  of  children. 
Examined  microscopically,  the}''  are  found  to  consist  of  granules  with 
minute  free  nuclei  and  cells,  described  by  Robin  under  the  name  cyto- 
blastions.  According  to  Robin,  cytoblastions  are  found  in  the  lungs  and 
in  other  parts  in  health ;  hence,  he  regards  the  gray  tubercle  as  due  to  a 
hypergenesis  of  normal  anatomical  elements.  Yirchow  considers  this 
tuberculous  product  as  a  morbid  growth  or  a  neoplasm  due  to  prolifera- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  cells.  If  the  latter  view  be  correct,  the 
product  is  not  an  exudation  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  has  been 
defined.'  By  Bayle  and  others,  gray  tubercles  were  supposed  to  remain 
indefinitely  without  any  notable  change;  but  late  microscopical  researches 
seem  to  show  that,  after  a  time,  thay  become  opaque  and  soften,  under- 
going a  granular  and  fatty  metamorphosis.  According  to  these  researches, 
the  primary  seat  of  the  gray  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  without  the  air- 
cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue  around  the  small  vessels  and  capillaries. 
They  adhere  so  closel}'  to  the  tissues  that  they  are  detached  with  con- 
siderable diflSculty.  Following  Bayle,  who  first  distinctly  described  these 
bodies  under  the  name  miliary  granulations,  some  pathologists  have 
denied  their  tuberculous  character,  regarding  the  product  to  be  presently 
noticed  as  true  tubercle;  at  the  present  time,  however,  distinguished 
German  and  French  pathologists  entertain  an  opinion  directly  the  reverse 
of  this,  regarding  the  gray  tubercle  as  the  only  truly  tuberculous  product. 

As  already  stated,  gray  tubercles  occur  in  various  situations  other 
than  the  lungs.  Of  the  serous  membranes,  they  occur  in  the  pleura, 
peritoneum,  arachnoid,  pericardium,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis,  enumerating 
these  membranes  according  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
in  them.  They  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  found  in  several  or  all  of 
these  membranes,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  in  the  same  case.  They  occur 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  and  large  intestine ;  in  the  trachea, 
larynx,  and  bronchial  tubes,  and,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  in  the 
stomach  and  oesophagus.  They  also  occur  in  the  l^'mphatic  glands  and 
vessels ;  in  the  liver,  kidnej's,  and  testicles,  and  in  the  bones.  Thej'  have 
not  been  found  in  the  muscular,  cartilaginous,  and  tendinous  structures, 
nor  in  the  skin,  nor  in  the  mammary  gland.  Their  occurrence  in  the 
salivary  glands  and  pancreas  is  doubtful. 

They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  cancerous  granulations,  coagulable 
lymph  in  a  granular  form,  syphilitic  or  gummy  tubercles,  and  the  tuber- 
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cles  of  glanders.  For  the  differential  characters  involved  in  this  discrimi- 
nation, the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  of  morbid  histology. 

The  other  product  embraced  under  the  name  tubercle,  the  product 
which  by  many  has  been  heretofore  considered  as  alone  truly  tuberculous, 
is  commonly  known  as  yellow  htbercle.  This  is  an  exudation  which,  in 
the  lungs,  takes  place  within  the  air-cells  or  pulmonary  alveoli.  It  is  pre- 
sented either  in  the  form  of  small,  isolated,  round  masses,  constituting  a 
variety  of  the  so-called  miliary  tubercles ;  or  it  accumulates  so  as  to  form 
collections  varying  in  size  from  a  filbert  to  an  orange,  and  these  may 
be  more  or  less  numerous.  The  latter  form  is  distinguished  as  infiltrated 
tabercle.  In  the  state  called  crude  tubercle,  it  is  opaque ;  it  has  a  yellow- 
ish color,  and  is  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  being  easily  broken  down  with 
the  fingers,  t.  6.,  friable.-  Examined  microscopically,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  amorphous  grannies,  inclosing,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  corpuscular 
bodies  which  have  been  called  tuberculous  corpuscles.  These  were  de- 
scribed by  Lebert  as  specific  morphological  elements  of  tubercle.  Accord- 
ing to  Virchow,  they  are  the  nuclei  or  fragments  of  epithelium  which 
have  undergone  a  granular  and  fatty  metamorphosis.  They  are  round, 
oval,  or  pol^'hedral,  granular  in  appearance,  devoid  of  nuclei  or  nucleoli, 
unaffected  by  water,  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  and  extremely 
small,  their  average  diameter  being  from  ^xjVtt  *^  t^tf  ^^  ^^  inch.  A  ccord- 
ing  to  Robin,  they  differ  essentiall}'  from  the  cells,  which  he  calls  cyto- 
blastions,  found  in  gray  tubercle.  As  regards  chemical  composition,  this 
morbid  growth  consists  of  albuminous  matter  combined  with  fatty  granules, 
crystals  of  cholesterin,  and  certain  earthy  salts,  the  latter  being  chiefiy  the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  relative  proportion  of  animal 
matter  and  earthy  salts  varies  in  different  specimens. 

After  a  variable  period,  the  masses  or  collections  undergo  softening, 
attributable  partly  to  intrinsic  changes,  and,  in  part,  to  the  permeation 
of  fluid  derived  from  the  surrounding  tissue ;  and  they  are  at  length  con- 
verted into  a  creamy  liquid,  having  a  resemblance  to  pus.  Microscopical 
examination  now  shows  granular  matter,  the  tuberculous  corpuscles  few 
in  number,  pus-globules  or  leucocj'tcs,  elastic  fibres  from  the  pulmonary 
stmctures,  fatty  granules,  bronchial  epithelium,  and  blood-crystals. 
Sooner  or  later  these  tuberculous  abscesses,  as  they  have  been  called, 
the  vomicsB  of  the  older  writers,  open  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  Ex- 
ceptionally, they  open  into  the  pleural  sac.  These  changes  involve 
destruction  of  the  pulmonary  structure  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
the  morbid  product. 

Both  these  morbid  products  are  never  the  deat  of  newly  formed  tissue. 
They  are  not  readily  absorbed,  but  tUore  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  latter  is  sometimes  completely  removed  by  absorption.  The  animal 
portion  may  be  absorbed,  the  mineral  portion  remaining,  and  in  this  way 
may  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  the  formation  of  small  calcareous 
masses,  or  calculi,  not  unfrequently  found  after  death,  and  which  are 
sometimes  expectorated.  AVhen  thef  process  of  absorption  is  going  on,  the 
tuberculous  affection  is  said  to  be  retrogressive^  and  the  calculi  formed 
in  the  lungs  have  been  called  obsolete  tubercles. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  products  just  described,  has  been 
heretofore  much  discussed,  and  at  the  present  moment  is  under  discus- 
sion. Laennec,  rejecting  the  doctine  of  Bayle,  that  they  are  essen- 
tially different  morbid  products,  considered  each  as  composed  of  the  same 
substance,  the  tuberculous  matter,  which  is  at  first  gray,  and  afterward 
becomes  yellow  tubercle.  This  view  was  generally  adopted,  until  the 
microscope  came  to  be  employed  in  pathological  researches.     Among 
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microscopical  observers  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  two  products,  none  doubting,  however,  the 
existence  of  a  relationship  between  them.  Without  entering  into  his- 
torical details,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  concise  statement  of  certain 
recent  views,  which,  although  adopted  by  many  pathologists,  should  be 
considered  as,  at  present,  sub  judice.  Following  Virchow,  the  gray  tu- 
bercle, meaning,  by  this  term,  the  semi-transparent  granulations  of  Bayle, 
is  considered  as  the  only  true  tuberculous  product.  Yellow  tubercle  is 
considered  as  a  result  of  a  degenerative  change  of  different  morbid  pro- 
ducts, inclusive  of  the  gray  tubercle ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  consists 
of  the  products  of  inflammation,  which,  in  the  lungs,  are  seated  within 
the  air-cells,  these  products  having  undergone  what  is  called  a  cheesy 
metamorphosis.  The  so-called  yellow  tubercle,  as  produced  by  the  cheesy 
metamorphosis  of  inflammatory  exudation,  is  not  entitled  to  be  called 
tu]>erculous,  and  the  gray  tubercle  loses  its  tuberculous  characteristics 
when  it  has  undergone  the  granular  and  fatty  degeneration.  In  some  in- 
stances the  so-called  yellow  tubercle  is  simply  inspissated  or  concrete  pus. 

According  to  the  views  just  stated,  a  true  tuberculous  affection  of  the 
lungs,  or  of  any  part,  involves  the  production  of  the  gray  tubercles  or 
granulations  which  have  been  described.  Inflammation  of  the  adjacent 
structures  is  generally,  or  frequently,  associated ;  and,  in  the  lungs,  the 
collections  of  the  so-called  yellow  tubercle,  which  soften,  form  abscesses, 
and  result  in  cavities,  denote  parenchymatous  inflammation,  or,  in  other 
words,  chronic  pneumonia.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  affection 
known  as  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  disease  is,  in  fact,  chronic 
pneumonia,  associated  with  the  production  of  the  gray  granulations.  The 
association,  however,  of  the  pneumonia  with  the  granulations  is  not  inva- 
riable ;  the  former  takes  place  without  the  latter,  and  the  latter  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  the  former.  In  general,  the  gravity  of  the  affec- 
tion is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  coexisting  pneumonia ;  but  the 
granulations  existing  without  pneumonia  may  give  rise  to  grave  symp- 
toms, and  produce  death  by  accumulating  in  immense  numbers. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  pathological  connection  existing  between  these 
two  products,  exactly  opposite  opinions  are  held  by  different  pathologists 
at  the  present  time.  By  some  the  gray  tubercles  are  suppK)8ed  to  pre- 
cede, and  give  rise  to,  the  j^ellow  product,  that  is,  the  pneumonia.  Others 
consider  the  former  as  secondary  to,  and  dependent  upon,  a  granulo-fatty 
or  cheesy  metamorphosis  of  either  yellow  tubercle  or  analogous  products 
in  lymphatic  glands  within  the  chest  and  elsewhere.  The  production  of 
the  gray  tubercles,  according  to  the  latter  opinion,  is  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  matter  from  degenerated  inflammatory  products.  This  doctrine 
receives  some  support  from  the  faxjts  recently  ascertained  with  reference 
to  the  inoculability  of  tubercle,  to  which  reference  will  presentlj'  be  made. 
The  former  opinion,  however,  seems  the  most  rational  of  the  two.  It  is 
supported  by  the  occurrence  of  gray  tubercles,  sometimes  in  great  abun- 
dance in  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis,  when  no  degenerated  or  cheesy  masses 
are  to  be  found  either  within  the  chest  or  elsewhere.  Moreover,  in  cases 
of  tuberculous  meningitis  and  peritonitis,  clinical  observation  appears  to 
show  that  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  follows,  and  is  caused 
by,  the  production  of  gray  tubercles.  A  third  opinion  is  perhaps  as  ra- 
tional as  either  of  the  foregoing  opinions,  namely,  that  the  two  products 
are  dependent  neither  upon  the  other,  but  each  upon  a  causative  condi- 
tion common  to  both.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  wisest  course  is 
not  to  adopt  unreservedly  any  of  these  opinions,  but  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  pathological  connection  between  the  two  products  as  among  the 
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questioiia  to  be  settled  by  fature  researches.  It  is  to  be  added  that  some 
histologists  still  hold  to  the  essential  identity  of  the  two  products.  It  is 
conceded  by  those  who  deny  their  identity,  that  the  gray  tubercles,  after 
they  have  undergone  the  granulo-fatty  degeneration,  cannot  be  distin- 
gniahed,  by  their  gross  characters,  from  the  so-called  yellow  tubercles,  when 
these,  firom  their  size  and  form,  are  miliary ;  and,  also,  that  the  agglome- 
ratiim  and  coalescence  of  gray,  tubercles  may  present  appearances  which 
rcsnder  them  not  distinguishable  from  the  so-called  infiltrated  tubercle. 

The  efforts  to  repudiate  yellow  tubercle  as  a  tuberculous  product,  and 
to  sabstitute  the  name  pneumonia,  hare  given  rise  to  much  confusion.  To 
distingaish  it  from  ordinary  pneumonia,  tliat  is,  lobar  pneumonia,  and 
also  from  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  various  terms  are  used,  such  as, 
chronic  lobular  pneumonia,  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  cheesy  pneumo- 
nia, and  broncho-pneumonia.  The  propriety  of  these  changes  in  nomen- 
clature is  doubtful,  admitting  the  product  to  be,  in  fact,  an  inflammatory 
exudation.  Admitting  this,  the  behavior  of  the  product  differs  widely 
firom  that  of  the  exudation  in  both  lobar  and  interstitial  pneumonia.  The 
morbid  g^wth  in  interstitial  pneumonia  remains  without  softening,  and 
without  leading  to  structural  damage  of  the  pulmonary  substance,  except 
firom  atrophy  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  adventitious  tissue.  In  lobar 
pneumonia  the  exudation  is  absorbed  completely,  and  often  with  rapidity, 
the  structure  of  the  lungs  remaining  intact,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses 
being  extremely  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exudation  known  as  yellow 
infiltrated  tubercle  is  rarely  absorbed ;  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes 
involve  destruction,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is 
seated.  In  view  of  these  points  of  difference  f^om  other  forms  of  pneu- 
monia, and  considering  that,  if  they  are  not  essentially  identical,  there  is  a 
close  relationship  of  some  kind  existing  between  the  gray  and  the  yellow 
tubercle,  if  it  be  resolved  to  call  the  latter  a  product  of  pneumonia,  it  should 
be  distinguished  as  a  tuberculous  pneumonia.  It  is  to  be  added  that  by 
some,  if  not  most,  pathological  histologists,  the  gray,  as  well  as  the  yel- 
low, tubercle,  is  regarded  as  an  inflammatory  product ;  and,  according  to 
this  ^iew,  the  former  constitutes  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  a  variety 
of  interstitial  pneumonia. 

Whatever  views  may  be  held  respecting  the  relationship  between  the 
two  products  embraced  under  the  name  tubercle,  and  the  pathological  cha- 
racter of  each,  that  is,  of  the  nature  of  the  process  or  processes  involved 
in  tuberculization,  clinical  facts  which  will  be  stated  in  treating  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  show  that  they  are  both 
to  be  (considered  as  the  local  effect  or  expression  of  a  morbid  constitu- 
tional state ;  in  other  words,  they  are  the  manifestations  of  a  special  dia- 
thetic condition.  Whatever  may  be  this  antecedent  constitutional  state, 
clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  it  suffices  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  tuberculous  products,  without  requiring  the  co-operation 
of  any  local  conditions  which  are  discoverable ;  that  is,  the  occurrence  of 
the  products  is  often  the  first  appreciable  local  event.  Moreover,  since  the 
tuberculous  products  in  different  situations  do  not  essentially  differ,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  local  process,  or  the  tuberculization,  has  more  to  do  with  the 
diathetic  condition  than  with  the  structure  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  seated. 
As  already  stated,  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  the  tuberculous  products  much 
oftener  than  any  other  part ;  but  not  unfrequently  they  occur,  simultane- 
ously or  successively,  in  various  situations.  The  latter  is  observed  in 
children  oftener  than  in  adults.  Louis,  by  means  of  his  statistical  re- 
searches, ascertained  this  law,  viz.,  whenever  a  tuberculous  affection  occurs 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  other  than  the  lungs,  after  fifteen  years  of  age, 
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pulmonary  tuberculosis  coexists,  and  the  latter  is  always  the  primar}' 
manifestation  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  To  this  law,  however,  there 
are  some  exceptions.  Other  laws,  together  with  certain  questions  recently 
raised  relating  to  etiology  and  treatment,  will  be  noticed  when  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  considered  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

Tubercle  was  formerly  reckoned  among  morbid  products  distinguished 
as  heterologous  or  heteromorphous^  in  contradistinction  from  those  called 
homomorphouH  or  homologous.  The  former  names  denote  morbid  pro- 
ducts which  are  not  identical  with,  nor  analogous  to,  any  of  the  normal 
constituents  of  the  organism ;  the  latter  names  were  applied  to  morbid 
products  which  have  normal  prototypes,  that  is,  they  are  identical  with, 
or  are  analogous  to,  anatomical  elements  contained  in  the  body  in  health. 
Laennec  applied  the  term  "accidental  products''  to  those  which  were 
considered  as  heterologous  or  heteromorphous.  But  it  appears  to  have 
been  established  by  microscopical  researches  that  there  are  no  morbid 
products  which  are  heterologous  or  heteromorphous  in  the  sense  of  these 
names  as  just  defined ;  in  other  words,  all  morbid  products  have  their 
normal  analogues  in  the  anatomical  history  of  the  organism  including 
therein  embryonic  life.  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  now  accepted 
by  the  most  distinguished  pathologists,  the  different  morbid  products  are 
accounted  for  by  either  an  abnormal  multiplication  of  normal  anatomical 
elepients  of  the  body  (hypergenesis,  hyperplasia),  or  by  abnormal  modi- 
fications of  their  development  and  growth,  or  by  an  error  of  situation. 

Finally,  a  discovery  with  respect  to  tubercle,  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, in  1865,  was  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine, 
by  M.  Yillemin.  By  a  series  of  experiments  M.  Villemin  demonstrated 
that  tuberculous  disease  may  be  communicated  from  man  to  certain 
inferior  animals  by  inoculation.  The  animals  selected  by  him  for  these 
experiments  were  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  Portions  of  each  of  the 
tuberculous  products  having  been  inserted  beneath  the  skin,  and  the 
animals  destroyed  after  a  period  varying  from  two  to  three  months,  in 
the  lungs  especially,  but  also  in  other  parts,  tubercles  were  found  in  more 
or  less  abundance.  These  experiments  have  been  repeated  with  the  same 
result  by  many  other  observers. 

The  inoculability  of  tubercle  does  not  prove  that  the  disease  may  be 
communicated  by  means  of  the  breath  or  by  emanations  from  the  body ; 
yet,  the  fact  affords  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  tuberculous  patients 
may  sometimes  communicate  the  disease  to  those  with  whom  they  are  for 
a  long  time  in  close  intercourse,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  husband 
and  wife.  Yillemin  claims  that  his  experiments  showing  inoculability 
prove  the  existence  of  a  virus  in  the  tuberculous  products;  and  that 
tuberculosis  expresses  a  specific  disease  in  the  same  sense  as,  for  example?, 
glanders  and  syphilis  are  specific  commimicable  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  experiments  made  by  different  observers  appear  to  show  that  inocu- 
lation with  pus  as  well  as  other  non-tuberculous  morbid  products,  and 
with  septic  matter  of  various  kinds,  gives  rise  to  the  same  result  as  the 
inoculation  with  tubercle.  This  militates  against  the  doctrine  of  a  tuber- 
culous virus.  The  production  of  gray  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs  by  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  tuberculous  and  other  matter, 
gives,  as  already  stated,  some  support  to  the  opinion  that  the  gray  tubercles 
may  be  due  to  auto-infection,  being  caused  by  the  absorption  of  matter 
from  degenerated  morbid  products  of  different  kinds  seated  in  the  lungs  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Scrofula. 


The  term  scrofbla,  as  frequently  used  by  medical  practitioners  and 
writers^  has  a  comprehensive  and  an  indefinite  latitude  of  signification.  In  a 
restricted  and  definite  sense  it  denotes  an  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  the  superficial  glands  of  the  neck,  occurring  chiefly  in  children 
after  the  period  of  infancy,  characterized  by  a  morbid  product  which,  if 
not  truly  tuberculous,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tubercle  as  regards  its 
behavior  and  the  morbid  processes  incident  to  it.  The  scrofulous  product 
occasions  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  affected  glands.  It  remains  for 
an  indefinite  period  apparently  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  it  may  be  removed 
by  absorption.  If  not  absorbed,  softening  takes  place,  with  but  little 
evidence  of  infiammation ;  ulceration  of  the  integument  ensues,  and  the 
liquefied  product  is  discharged.  Finally,  after  a  variable  period,  there  is 
cicatrization  resulting  in  an  irregular,  puckered,  characteristic  scar.  The 
same  series  of  events  may  occur  in  the  bronchial  glands,  giving  rise  to 
what  has  been  called  bronchial  phthisis.  Clinical  observation  appears  to 
show  that  they  who  suffer  from  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  in  early  life  are  not  more  liable  than  others  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
in  after-years. 

According  to  the  views  of  Yirchow,  Niemeyer,  and  others,  the  scrofulous 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  due  to  a  morbid  increase  of  ana- 
tomical elements  which  these  bodies  contain  in  health,  the  process  being 
a  hyperplasia  or  morbid  growth,  to  which  inflammation  is  consecutive ; 
and  this  product,  like  tubercle  and  other  products,  undergoes  the  cheesy 
metamorphosis.  Cretefaction  also  may  occur,  as  in  the  tuberculous 
product. 

The  absorption  of  the  scroMous  product  after  it  has  undergone  the 
cheesy  metamorphosis,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs.  The  frequent  existence 
of  scrofula,  however,  without  the  occurrence  of  tuberculous  disease  in 
other  situations,  militates  against,  if  it  does  not  disprove,  this  supposition. 

The  existence  of  a  constitutional  state  in  children,  called  the  scrofulous 
habit  or  diathesis,  is  generally  recognized  by  practitioners  and  writers  as 
manifested  in  affections  occurring  either  with  or  without  the  affection  of 
the  glands,  which  has  just  been  noticed.  Enlargement  of  the  head,  tume- 
faction of  the  upper  lip,  or  of  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and 
fiaccidity  of  the  muscles,  are  supposed  to  denote  constitutional  scrofula. 
Various  affections  are  considered  as  local  expressions  of  this  diathesis,  or, 
at  least,  as  deriving  from  it  important  modifications.  These  affections  are, 
certain  of  the  cutaneous  diseases,  namely,  eczema,  impetigo,  and  lupus, 
especially  when  seated  on  the  head  or  face ;  chronic  coryza,  otorrhoea, 
conjunctivitis,  and  superficial  ulceration  of  the  cornea ;  chronic  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  joints,  formerly  known  as  white  swellings ;  caries 
and  necrosis  of  bones  ;  bronchitis,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tiuil  mucous  membrane.  That  these  affections  involve  a  morbid  consti- 
tutional state,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that 
they  originate  in  a  special  cachexia  is  by  no  means  certain.  Even  in 
children  who  have  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  glands,  the  concurrence 
may  be  accidental.  It  is  certain  that  the  various  affections  just  named 
are  often  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  glands  are  not  affected ;  and,  per 
contra^  the  glands  are  often  the  seat  of  scrofula  without  the  coexistence 
of  any  of  the  other  so-called  scrofulous  affections. 
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Carcinoma. 

Tn  connection  with  the  anatomical  changes  due  to  morbid  products,  maj 
be  noticed  carcinoma  or  cancer,  I  shall  pass  by  this  product  with  a 
cursory  notice.  It  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  its 
importance  and  extent  are  such  tliat  it  occupies  a  large  space  in  pathology, 
and  treatises  are  devoted  specially  to  it.  It  will  be  found  to  give  rise  to  a 
considerable  number  of  individual  diseases  hereafter  to  be  considered. 
But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  affection  is  seated  either  externally 
or  in  parts  which  are  accessible,  and  the  propriety  of  removal  by  the 
knife  frequently  becomes  a  question.  Hence,  it  belongs  to  surgical  rather 
than  medical  pathology,  and  is  treated  of  at  length  in  surgical  works.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  devote  to  it  but  a  few  words.  In  most  cases  the 
carcinomatous  product  becomes  the  seat  of  more  or  less  development  into 
tumors  which  sometimes  attain  to  a  great  size. 

The  terms  carcinoma  and  cancer  have  been  used  heretofore  with  much 
looseness,  having  been  applied  to  morbid  growths  differing  from  each  other 
in  essential  points.  In  their  present  restricted  scope  of  application,  they 
embrace  different  forms  or  varieties  which  differ  widely  in  appearances, 
but  have  in  common  certain  characters  which  are  distinctive.  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  carcinomatous  pro<luct,  as  regards  its  behavior  during 
life,  are  as  follows :  It  is  a  morbid  development  or  growth  which  may  gio 
on  indefinitely,  giving  rise  to  a  tumor  of  greater  or  less  size.  It  involves 
more  or  less  destruction  of  the  surrounding  structures,  partly  by  inter- 
fering witli  their  nutrition,  and  in  part  by  the  inflammation  which  it  excites. 
Sooner  or  later,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  it  leads  to  ulceration  which 
becomes  more  or  less  extensive,  eventuating  in  what  is  commonly  called 
open  cancer,  and  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neighborhood  are  secondarily  affected  in  consequence,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, of  the  transportation  of  morbid  material  to  them  by  the  lymphatics. 
Progr(?ssive  destruction  of  parts  and  death  therefrom  (the  product  fre- 
quently occurring  successively  or  simultaneously  in  different  situations) 
is  tlie  rule  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions.  Recovery  is,  however, 
possible,  and  it  takes  place  by  retrogressive  processes  which  may  involve 
either  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration.  As  belonging  to  this  general 
sketch,  is  to  be  added  the  liability  to  return,  when  situated  in  an  accessible 
part  and  removed  by  the  surgeon,  either  in  the  same  part  or  in  some  new 
situation.  In  view  of  the  salient  points  in  its  histor}'^  just  stated,  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  cancer  a  malignant  disease  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

Anatomically  considered,  the  different  forms  of  cancer  present  notable 
points  of  difference.  Three  well-marked  forms  are  generally  recognized, 
viz.,  soirrhus  or  liard  cancer,  medullary  or  encephaloid,  and  colloid  or 
alveolar,  the  two  latter  forms  being  distinguished  from  the  first  form  as 
soft  cancers.  Each  of  these  forms  consists,  in  part,  of  a  fibroid  stnictnre 
which  is  especially  abundant  in  scirrhus,  giving  to  this  form  its  cartilage- 
like hardness.  This  structure  is  far  less  abundant  in  the  two  other  forma. 
In  medullary  or  encephaloid  cancer  the  morbid  growth  bears  a  resemblance 
in  its  appearance  to  brain  substance,  as  the  names  imply.  In  the  colloid 
form,  the  fibroid  structure  is  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  small 
spaces  called  areolte  or  loculi,  which  are  filled  with  a  substance  resembling 
glue.  These  forms  are  subdivided  into  numerous  varieties  which  need 
not  be  noticed  in  this  general  account.  The  three  forms,  in  addition  to 
the  fibroid  tissue,  or  stroma,  contain  characteristic  cell  formations,  or 
cancer  cells.  These  are  found  on  subjecting  to  microscopical  examination 
scrapings  from  the  cut  surfaces  of  cancerous  tumors,  or  the  milky  liquid 
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known  as  the  cancer  juice,  which  exudes  when  these  tumors  are  incised. 
The  presence  of  this  juice  is  a  distinctive  character  of  cancer.    There  has 
been  much  discussion  of  late  years  respecting  the  existence  of  cells  spe- 
cially distinctive  of  cancer,  and  their  reliability  as  a  diagnostic  criterion 
of  cancerous  growths.     Without  entering  into  the  discussion,  it  may  be 
stated  that  most  microscopical  observers,  appear  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  cells  having  characters  distinctive  of  cancer,  and  that  they  are  present 
in  at  least  a  large  majority  of  specimens  which  are  truly  cancerous.    The 
cells  present  a  great  variety  of  api)earance,  being  round,  caudatcd,  fusi- 
form, etc.,  and  also  var3ing  largely  in  size.    A  cancer-cell  is  distinguished 
especiaUy  by  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  or  of  nuclei,  of  large  size,  and 
by  a  large  nucleolus.    The  nucleus,  which  varies  in  size,  according  to 
Bennett  may  occupy  one-sixth  to  four-fifths  of  the  volume  of  the  cell. 
Frequently  a  cell  contains  more  than  a  single  nucleus,  often  two,  and  some- 
times several  nuclei ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  sometimes  called  a  mother 
celL     Acetic  acid  acts  upon  the  cell-wall,  rendering  it  transparent  and 
sometimes  dissolving  it,  while  the  nucleus  is  not  affected.    In  some  speci- 
mens the  cells  are  few  or  wanting,  but  free  nuclei  exist  in  greater  or  less 
abundance.     Whenever  cells  or  free  nuclei  having  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters just  stated  are  found,  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  them  as  evidence 
of  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  specimen,  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
their  absence  constitutes  negative  proof  sufficient  to  declare  in  all  cases 
the  non-existence  of  cancer.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  minute 
quantity  of  matter  which  is  placed  under  the  field  of  the  microscope  may 
not  contain  cancer-cells  in  consequence  of  their  being  sparsely  distributed 
throughout  the  morbid' mass.    They  are  not  to  be  pronounced  absent  until 
several  portions  of  the  mass  have  been  examined.    Cancerous  formations 
have  been  considered  as  pre-eminently  heterologous  or  heteromorphous 
productions.     But  if  we  accept  the  views  of  Robin,  Virchow,  and  other 
patholc^sts,  even  cancer-cells  do  not  exemplify  a  principle  of  the  genera- 
tion of  new  anatomical  elements  in  disease.     They  regard  these  cells  as 
resulting  from  a  deformation  of  einthelium  or  other  normal  anatomical 
elements  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  multiplied  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Robin  points  out  differences  as  regards  the  appearance  of  cancer-cells 
corresponding  to  differences  of  the  structure  in  which  the  carcinomatous 
exudation  takes  place. 

Cancerous  products  are  distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary.  The 
first  product  which  occurs  is  called  primar}-,  and  products  which  subse- 
quently take  place  are  called  secondary.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
secondar}'  cancers  are  dependent  on  the  primary,  the  latter  furnishing 
germs  which  gain  admission  into  the  circulation,  and,  being  deposited  in 
other  situations,  become  the  point  of  departure  for  fresh  manifestations  of 
the  disease.  It  has  been  already  stated  that,  not  only  are  the  structures 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  deposit  involved  and  destroyed,  but  the 
affection  extends  to  the  neighboring  l3rmphatic  glands.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  secondary  cancers  more  or  less  remote  from  the  site 
of  the  primary  cancer  proceed  from  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  system  becomes  infected  by  the  introduction  into 
the  circulation  of  matter  derived  from  an  existing  cancerous  affection. 
Various  facts  go  to  show  that  a  primary  cancer  involves  an  antecedent  or 
underlying  unknown  special  pathological  condition  called  a  cachexia.  A 
predisposition  to  this  disease,  or  the  cancerous  diathesis,  is  undoubtedly  in 
some  cases  inherent  in  the  system  from  birth,  and  inherited.  Now,  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  secondary  cancers  are  dependent  on  the  general 
or  constitutional  condition  which  led  to  the  primary  affection,  than  that 
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they  proceed  from  an  infection  by  the  latter.  This  view  is  consistent  with 
a  fact  which  clinical  experience  appeal's  to  teach,  viz.,  that  secondary  can- 
cers are  more  apt  to  occur  after  the  extirpation  of  a  part  primarily  affected, 
than  if  surgical  interference  had  not  been  resorted  to.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
per to  state  that  many,  if  not  most,  pathologists  consider  cancers  as  diffused 
by  a  cancerous  infection  derived  from  the  part  or  parts  primarily  affected. 
As  regards  the  situation  of  cancers,  there  is  a  preference  (so  to  speak) 
for  certain  organs.  Rokitansky  gives  the  following  list  of  parts  which  are 
liable  to  be  the  seat  of  this  disease  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration. 
^^  First,  the  uterus,  the  female  breast,  the  stomach,  the  large  intestine,  and 
especially  the  rectum ;  next  comes  the  cancer  of  lymphatic  glands,  espe- 
cially as  retro-peritoneal  cancer  accumulation  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column  ;  hepatic  peritoneal  cancer ;  bone-cancer ;  cancer  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  lips ;  of  the  brain  ;  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  of  the  testis ;  of  the 
ovary;  of  the  kidneys ;  of  the  tongue;  of  the  oesophagus;  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  the  parotid." 

In  addition  to  the  morbid  products  which  have  been  noticed,  namely, 
the  fibrinous,  the  tuberculous,  the  scrofidous,  and  the  carcinomatous,  there 
are  some  which  will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  individual  diseases.  One 
of  these  is  the  product  which  takes  place  in  the  Pcyerian  and  solitary 
glands  of  the  small  intestine,  and  in  the  corresponding  mesenteric  glands, 
constituting  the  anatomical  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever.  Morbid  de- 
posits, solid,  or  semi-solid,  which  are  either  substituted  for,  or  penetrate 
by  infiltration,  the  normal  substance  of  parts,  are  embraced  under  the 
name  degenerations.  Other  anatomical  changes  are  distinguished  by 
morbid  growths^  or  pathological  new  formations.  Degenerations  and  new 
formations  will  be  briefly  considered  in  the  next  clmpter,  together  with 
transudations,  or  dropsies,  changes  caused  by  the  abnormal  presence  of 
air  or  gases,  called  pneumatoses,  and,  finally,  those  dependent  on  animal 
and  vegetable  parasites. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY— 

(Concluded.) 

Lesions  of  Composition  continued— Transudation— Dropsies— Fluxes— Degenerations— Fatty 
Degeneration— Fatty  Growtli— Calcareous  Degeneration— Lardaceous  or  Waxy  Degeneration 
—New  Formations  or  Morbid  Growtlis— Pneumatoses— Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites. . 

Transudations— Dropsies. 

A  MORBID  condition  affecting  the  composition  of  parts,  consists  in  an 
abnormal  accmnulation  of  liquid,  exterior  to  the  vessels,  derived  from 
the  blood.  A  liquid  which  escapes  through  the  coats  of  vessels,  which  is 
devoid  of  coagulated  fibrin  or  lymph,  but  holdinpj  in  solution  more  or  less 
of  the  constituents  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  is  distincruished  as  a  (ransii- 
dation.  Transudations  preserve  the  liquid  state,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  exudations,  the  latter  being  solid  or  semi-solid.    The  act  of  transu- 
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dation  is  physical,  that  is,  it  has  no  special  relation  to  the  vital  endowments 
of  the  tisanes,  but  only  to  their  physical  properties.  The  serous  or  watery 
portion  of  the  blood  percolates  the  walls  of  the  vessels  as  any  liquid  con- 
fined in  artificial  tnbes  of  leather  or  some  porous  material  may  transude. 
Transudations  may  not  even  involve  the  principle  of  exosmosis^  which  is 
operative  to  a  considerable  extent  in  living  organisms.  They  take  place 
as  a  result  either  of  a  morlHd  attenuation  of  the  blood-serum,  or  of  tmdue 
hydrauUc  pressure,  or  of  both  these  physical  causes  combined ;  other  cir- 
cumstances, also,  may  co-operate  by  rendering  the  sides  of  the  vessels  more 
permeable.  In  a  true  transudation,  however,  there  is  no  solution  of  con- 
tinuity or  rupture.  Hemorrhage,  therefore,  is  not  a  transudation  unless 
it  be  admitted  that  the  blood-corpuscles  can  pass  through  the  pores  of  the 
vessels  without  the  molecular  coherence  of  the  tissues  being  disturbed. 
Bloody  serum,  or  serum  colored  with  hsematin,  may  transude,  constituting 
what  is  called  false  hemorrhage. 

Transudations  may  take  place  in  different  situations.  Occurring  in 
situations  from  which  the  liquids  cannot  escape,  viz.,  within  serous  cavities 
and  into  the  areolar  tissue,  they  constitute  dropaies.  Occurring  upon 
some  internal  surface  whence  the  liquid  is  conveyed  out  of  the  body  through 
an  outlet,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  a  mucous  suiface,  they  constitute  Jiuxes. 
The  latter  do  not  now  especially  concern  us,  since  they  do  not  occasion 
lesions  affecting  the  composition  of  parts.  The  transudations  which 
constitute  dropsies  are  alone  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  dropsy  is,  that  the  liquid  which  escapes 
through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  is  not  liquor  sanguinis^  but  water  con- 
taining more  or  less  of  the  constituents  of  blood-scrum.     When  liquor 
sanguinis  or  blood-plasma  escapes,  the  results  are  coagulated  fibrin  or 
lymph,  and  certain  metamorphoses  or  developments  which  were  noticed 
in.  the  preceding  chapter.     Blood-constituents  which  assume  a  solid  or 
semi-solid  form  after  leaving  the  vessels  and  become  the  seat  of  adventi- 
tious tissues,  or  of  leucocytes,  are  exudations.    On  the  other  hand,  liquid 
effusions  devoid  of  coagulating  material,  imdergoing  no  metamorphosis, 
not  giving  rise  to  new  formations,  in  other  words,  in  no  sense  blastcmata 
or  cytoblastemata,  are   transudations,  and,  if  retained,   such  effusions 
constitute  dropsies.     It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed.     Vogel,  for  example,  applies  the  term  "  fibrinous  drop- 
sies'' to  accumulations  of  liquid  which  contain  coagulated  fibrin  in  greater 
or  less  abundance.     According  to  the  distinction  just  made,  these  arc  not 
correctly  called  dropsies ;  they  are  exudations,  involving  generally,  if  not 
always,  inflammation.     A  true  dropsy  is  not  an  effect  of  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  it  is  true,  frequently  gives  rise  to  more 
or  less  liquid  effusion.   But  the  effused  liquid  is  turbid  from  the  admixture 
of  lymph,  and  contains  more  or  less  solid  fibrin.     In  a  dropsical  accumu- 
lation, on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  is  generally  clear,  like  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  no  solid  fibrin  or  lymph  is  apparent.     Again,  while  inflam- 
matory efhision  is  due  to  a  morbid  condition  (inflammation)  of  the  serous 
membrane,  in  pure  dropsy  the  morbid  condition,  on  which  the  transudation 
depends,  is  situated  elsewhere,  the  membrane  itself  being  free  from  disease. 
Individual  diseases  exemplifying  this  contrast  between  inflammatory  and 
dropsical  effusions  are  pleuritis  and  hydrothorax,  peritonitis  and  hydro- 
peritoneum,  true  hydrocephalus  and  meningitis.  The  prefix  hydro  expresses 
the  fact  that  the  disease  is  dropsy. 

In  pure  dropsy  the  effused  liquid  bears  a  resemblance,  more  or  less 
close,  to  the  serum  of,  the  blood.  But  it  differs  in  different  cases,  owing 
to  variations  as  regards  the  ingredients  held  in  solution.    It  has  usually 
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tion  of  tbo  surface,  giying  to  the  skin  frequently  a  dusky  hue.  On  the 
other  hand,  general  dropsy  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  connected  with  those  affections  of  the  kidneys  em- 
braced under  the  name  Bright's  disease.  Occurring  in  this  connection,  it 
is  called  renal  dropsy.  Cases  of  this  variety  of  dropsy  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  (albuminuria),  by  pallor  of  the  sur- 
face, and,  as  a  rule,  a  less  amount  of  dyspnoea  than  in  cardiac  dropsy. 
Irrespective  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  albuminuria,  the  blood  sometimes 
becomes  attenuated  so  as  to  give  rise  to  general  dropsy.  It  is  occasionally 
incidental  to  protracted  intermittents.  I  have  known  anasarca  to  a  great 
degree,  with  effusion  into  the  cavities,  to  occur  in  connection  with  ansemia 
due  to  lactation,  without  either  renal  or  cardiac  disease. 

In  local  dropsy  the  effusion  is  limited  chiefly  to  one  serous  cavity,  or, 
if  in  the  areolar  tissue,  it  is  confined  to  one  organ  or  to  a  part  of  the  body. 
The  most  frequent  of  local  dropsies  is  hydro-peritoneum,  which  is  depen- 
dent on  obstruction  of  the  vena  portee,  generally  as  a  result  of  hepatic  dis- 
ease, more  especially  the  affection  called  cirrhosis.  This,  with  other  local 
dropsies,  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  individual  diseases ;  oedema 
of  internal  parts,  when  restricted  to  any  organ  or  to  a  limited  space,  is 
due  to  hypersemia  or  congestion  which  may  occur  under  different  circum- 
stances. It  may  depend  on  venous  obstruction,  as  when  oedema  of  the 
lun^  is  produced  by  cardiac  lesions  which  involve  mitral  obstruction.  It 
is  incidental  to  inflsAnmation.  The  swelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  in- 
flamed spot  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  due  to  serous  infiltration.  This 
occurrence  is  generally  of  little  moment,  but  it  becomes  an  event  of  very 
grave  importance  when  oedema  of  the  glottis  is  incidental  to  pharyngitis. 
(Edema  of  the  lungs  is  incidental  to  the  congestion  distinguished  as  hypos^ 
tatic^  due  to  gravitation  of  blood  to  the  dependent  parts  from  impairment 
of  the  forces  carrrjing  on  the  circulation ;  it  occurs  in  the  last  stage  of 
fevers  or  other  diseases  characterized  by  adynamia  or  great  depression 
of  the  powers  of  life. 

Transudations  upon  mucous  surfaces,  constituting  fluxes,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  entering  into  certain  individual  diseases,  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work. 

Degenerations— Patty  Degeneration. 

The  lesions  of  composition  which  have  been  considered  do  not  involve, 
primarily,  alterations  of  structure,  or  textural  changes.  Certain  of  the 
products  noticed  under  the  head  of  Exudations,  it  is  true,  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  tissues  surrounding  them.  This  occurs  in  the  progress 
of  cancer  and  tubercle,  but  the  destructive  effects  of  these  products  are 
due  to  pressure,  to  disrupture  from  their  accumulation,  and  to  the  in- 
flammation which  they  excite.  In  transudations  the  structures  remain 
unaffected  except  that  they  may  become  attenuatcfd  from  the  distension 
occasioned  by  the  liquid.  But  the  lesions  now  to  be  notic*ed'  are  charac- 
terized by  the  substitution  of  morbid  deposits  for  the  normal  substance  of 
the  affected  parts,  or  by  changes  in  composition  arising  from  morbid  infil- 
trations in  the  cells  or  tissues.  These  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
lesions  of  composition  which  are  commonly  known  as  degenerations.  And 
of  these  lesions,  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  the  substitution  of  fat  for  the 
normal  substance  of  tissues,  or  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  elucidation  of 
this  lesion  and  of  other  degenerative  changes,  the  microscope,  within  late 
years,  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  pathology. 

Different  structm^  in  various  situations  are  found  to  present,  in  the 
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place  of  the  substauec  peculiar  to  their  normal  composition,  fatty  granules 
or  oil-drops.  Muscles  are  especially  prone  to  this  change,  it  is  often 
observed  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart.  Examined  with  the  micro- 
scope,  the  characters  of  the  muscular  fibre  are  more  or  less  impaired  or 
lost,  and  those  of  fatty  matter  arc  present.  In  propK)rtion  as  this  change 
has  taken  place,  the  tissue  becomes  softened,  rupture  is  liable  to  occur, 
and,  instead  of  the  healthy  color,  the  affected  parts  present  a  yellowish  or 
tawny  appearance.  Of  course,  also,  in  proportion  as  the  muscular  sub- 
stance is  replaced  by  fat,  the  function  proper  to  the  structure  is  impaired ; 
its  power  of  contraction  is  diminished,  and  the  affected  organ  is  enfeebled. 

An  important  distinction  is  between  fatty  growth  and  fatty  degeneration. 
In  fatty  growth  the  adipose  tissue  is  increased.  This  may  take  place 
beneath  the  integument  and  in  any  part  of  the  body  containing  more  or 
less  of  this  tissue.  Increased  generally  throughout  the  body  beyond  a 
certain  extent,  the  condition  known  as  obesity  or  corpulency  is  produced. 
This  may  take  place  in  a  degree  to  constitute  a  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  decrease  of  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  which  belongs  to  health 
occurs  in  emaciation  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  the  alimentary  supplies 
which  contribute  to  fatty  growth,  and  by  various  diseases.  In  obesity  or 
corpulence  there  is,  in  fact,  hyixjrtrophy  or  abnormal  growth  of  the  adipose 
tissue,  and  in  emaciation  there  is  atrophy  of  this  tissue. 

Fatty  growth  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  organ.  Thus,  taking  the 
heart  for  an  illustration,  this  organ  in  health  presents  a  certain  amount  of 
adipose  tissue.  Hypertrophy  of  this  tissue,  or,  in  other  words,  increase 
of  the  fat  vesicles,  may  occur  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  organ  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat ;  the  fat  vesicles  may  also 
penetrate,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  between  the  muscular  fibres.  Never- 
theless, the  muscular  structure  of  the  organ  may  remain  unchanged.  The 
heart  is  affected  with  obesity ;  but  this  is  not  fatty  degeneration.  In  fatty 
degeneration  the  fatty  matter  occupies  the  place  of  muscular  substance; 
that  is,fLit  is  contained  within  the  sarcolemma  at  the  expense  of  the  normal 
contents  or  the  musculine. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  voluntary  muscles  occurs  as  a  result  of  protracted 
disuse.  In  cases  of  complete  paralysis,  after  the  function  of  the  muscles 
has  been  suspended  for  a  long  time,  fatty  granules  arc  found  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  muscular  substance.  The  same  is  true  of  the  nerves  in- 
volved in  paralyzed  parts.  These  structures  become,  in  fact,  disorganized 
in  so  far  as  fatty  degeneration  has  taken  place,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  this  change,  their  ability  to  resume  their  functions  is  impaired. 
This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  para- 
lysis. A  notable  interruption  of  the  circulation  of  blood  within  a  part 
occasions  defect  in  nutrition,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  it  may 
lead  to  (locomj)osing  changes  which  are  embraced  under  the  name  fatty  or 
granulo-fatty  degeneration.  An  example  of  this  is  the  softening  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain-substance  as  a  result  of  the  occlusion  of  an  arterial  branch 
by  a  fibrinous  plug  brought  from  the  heart,  or  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrin 
at  the  point  of  the  obstruction.     The  same  may  occur  in  other  situations. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  coats  of  the  Arteries,  especially  of  the  minute 
cerebral  arteries,  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  aged  persons  and  in  middle 
life.  This  fact,  ascertained  Yvithin  late  years  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
has  explained  the  occurrence  of  apoplectic  extravasation  of  blood  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases.  The  cohesion  and  resistance  of  the  arterial  coats 
being  diminished  by  the  displacement  of  their  proper  substance  by  fattjr 
granules,  they  are  liable  to  rupture ;  hence  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage 
into  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia. 
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Fatty  matter  is  apt  to  be  deposited,  in  abnormal  quantity,  within  the 
aeereting  cells  of  important  glands.  Accumulating  unduly  within  the  he- 
patic  cells,  fatty  liver  is  produced  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  fatty  kidney,  one 
of  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  is  produced  by  the  deposit  of  fat  within 
the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes.  So,  also,  the  epithelium  lining  the 
gistro-intestinal  tubules  and  in  other  situations  may  be  the  seat  of  iatty 
dAgeneration. 

Morbid  exudations  midergo  changes  which  belong  in  this  category.  This 
is  true  of  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  of  the  morbid  products  embraced  under 
the  name  tubercle,  and  of  the  scrofulous  product.  As  already  stated,  a 
mode  in  which  it  is  possible  for  cancer  to  undergo  retrogression  and  cure 
Is  by  a  fatty  degeneration. 

An  interesting  example  of  fatty  degeneration  is  afforded  by  the  cornea 
in  some  persons  advancing  toward  old  age.  The  outer  margin  of  the 
oomea  presents  a  pale,  opaque  ring,  varying  in  width  and  extent,  which 
10  familiar  to  every  observer  as  the  arcua  senilis.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fat.  Canton,  of  London,  who  was  the 
flrst  to  attribute  the  arcus  senilis  to  fatty  degeneration,  considered  it  as 
miifonnly  associated  with  a  similar  condition  affecting  internal  parts,  and 
more  especially  the  heart.  Hence,  he  regarded  it  as  possessing  much 
diagnostic  value.  Clinical  observation  does  not  show  it  to  be  reliable 
evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  or  other  in- 
ternal parts,  nor,  when  associated  with  the  latter,  is  it  a  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  degeneration,  as  claimed  *by  Canton ;  but  taken  in  connection 
with  other  circumstances,  it  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  diagnostic 
significance. 

A  variety  of  fntty  degeneration,  affecting  especially  the  larger  arteries 
snd  the  valves  of  the  heart,  is  called  atheroma^  a  term  signifying  pap  or 
pulp.  This  variety  is  highly  important  as  leading  to  certain  grave  acci- 
dents and  lesions  pertaining  to  the  parts  affected.  The  affection  consists, 
primarily,  of  a  deposit  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries,  or 
the  endocardium  investing  the  valves  of  the  heart,  of  a  substance  which 
presents  a  yellowish  or  whitish  color,  and  is  of  a  cheesy  consistence. 
Examined  microscopically ^  this  substance  is  found  to  be  composed  of  fatty 
g^ranules,  with  crystals  of  cholesterin  in  abundance,  and  certain  earthy 
ingredients.  The  accumulation  of  this  deposit  causes  atrophy  of  the 
structure  in  contact  with  it,  and  may  lead  to  softening  and  separation  of 
the  delicate  membrane  beneath  which  it  is  situated.  In  this  way  the 
parts  are  weakened,  and  hence  occurs,  in  the  arteries,  especially  the  aorta 
and  the  large  vessels  connected  with  it,  aneurismal  dilatation.  Situated  in 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  it  may  result  in  rupture,  involving  serious  valvu- 
lar lesions.  It  is  apt  to  precede  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  in 
abundance,  both  in  the  arteries  and  within  the  heart,  leading,  in  the  latter, 
to  what  has  been  called  ossification  of  the  valves. 

The  importance  of  fatty  degeneration,  as  regards  its  pathological  effects, 
of  course  depends  on  the  parts  affected,  together  with  and  extent  of  the  dis- 
organization.   In  most  situations  the  change  of  structure  is  irrecoverable. 

Calcareons  Degeneration. 

A  change  in  composition,  due  to  an  infiltration  of  earthy  salts,  in  more 
or  less  abundance — ^the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime — constitutes  what  is  called  the  calcareous  degeneration^  calci- 
fiealion^  or  cretef action.  As  just  stated,  this  is  apt  to  supervene  upon  the 
atheromatous  deposit  in  the  large  arteries  and  within  the  heart,  leading, 
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in  the  latter  situation,  to  various  deformations  of  the  valves.  The  tenn 
ossification  is,  in  general,  incorrectly  applied  to  this  change.  Virchow 
prefers  the  name  petrification.  The  calcareous  deposit  does  not  present 
the  structure  peculiar  to  bone,  but  consists  of  the  earthy  salts  just  named, 
without  any  structural  an*angement.  True  bony  structure,  however,  is 
sometimes  produced  in  situations  in  which  it  does  not  exist  normally'. 
Thus  produced  it  is  called  an  oateophyte.  The  smaller  arteries  not  unfre- 
quently  become  calcified,  especially  in  advanced  life,  giving  rise,  in  some 
cases,  to  serious  consequences.  The  gangrene  of  the  feet  and  legs,  which  is 
peculiar  to  old  persons,  called  gangrasna  senilis^  is  attributable,  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  from  calcareous  degenera- 
tion of  the  distributing  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  arteries  of 
the  brain,  becoming  calcareous  and  consequently  brittle,  sometimes  give 
way,  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  in  certain  cases  of  apoplexy 
and  hemiplegia.  The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  due  to  calcification 
of  the  cerebral  arteries,  may  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  non-inflammatory 
softening  of  the  brain,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  supplies  requisite 
for  healthy  nutrition.  By  roughening  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  vessels  it 
may  occasion  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  or  thrombosis. 

Aside  from  the  structures  which  have  been  mentioned,  various  others 
may  be  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposit.  Not  unfrequently  the  serous  mem- 
branes present  plates  of  bony-like  substances,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
large.  I  have  mot  with  a  case  of  old  pleuritis,  in  which  the  pleura  had 
become  hardened  by  calcareous  deposit  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
removed  entire,  together  with  several  quarts  of  liquid  which  it  contained, 
and,  when  open,  and  the  liquid  removed,  it  did  not  collapse,  bat  retained 
the  form  of  a  solid  box.  Exudations  and  morbid  growths  may  nndergo 
the  calcareous  degeneration.  This  occurs  in  simple  fibrinous  exudation,  in 
cancer  and  in  tubercle.  Ths  pulmonary  calculi,  or  obsolete  tubercles,  are 
masses  of  earthy  salts  which  have  taken  the  place  of  miliary  tubercles. 

Lardaoeous  or  Waxy  Degeneration. 

Another  change  in  composition  has  received  several  names,  to  wit,  the 
lardareouH^  waxy^  albuminoid^  and  amyloid  degeneration.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  degenerative  change  consists  in  an  infiltration  by  a  morbid 
material,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  This 
material  first  appears  in  the  walls  of  the  small  vessels,  and  thence  per- 
vades the  adjacent  structures.  Affected  parts  are  increased  in  volume  and 
weiglit ;  there  is  also  a  notable  increase  of  firmness  or  stifilViess ;  the  sur- 
faces on  section  present  a  dull,  translucent  appearance,  resembling  fkt 
bacon  and  wax,  and  hence,  the  significance  of  the  terms  lardaceous  and 
waxy. 

Wagner'  found  this  lesion  in  48  of  1200  autopsies.  The  organs  which 
are  most  apt  to  be  affected  are  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  and  the 
lymphatic  glands ;  but  it  may  be  seated  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body.  The  names  albuminoid  and  amyloid  imply  different  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  infiltration.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  albo- 
minoid  product,  that  is,  resembling  albumen.  Yirchow  was  led  to  suppose 
that  it  is  a  substance  analogous  to  starch,  or  to  cellulose,  as  expressed  bj 
the  name  amyloid.  The  evidence  relied  upon  for  the  latter  suppositiovi 
consists  in  the  change  of  color  produced  by  iodine.  If  a  little  sulphorfo 
acid  be  first  cautiously  added,  the  application  of  iodine  is  followed  by 
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either  a  blue  or  violet  color.  The  iodine  test  is  generally  considered  in- 
sufficient as  evidence  of  the  amyloid  character  of  the  substance,  and  ver^- 
few  at  the  present  time  accept  the  conclusion  of  Virchow.  Iodine,  with- 
out the  previous  application  of  sulphuric  acid,  however,  is  a  test  of  the 
anatomi^  change  under  consideration :  applied  to  healthy  parts  it  gives 
t  yellow  tinge,  whereas,  a  dark-brown  color  is  produced  if  this  change 
exist.  With  the  present  uncertainty  respecting  the  nature  of  the  material, 
the  names  lardaceous  or  wa:^,  which  relate  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  affected  parts,  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  lardaceous  or  waxy  degeneration  produces  injury,  in  proportion  to 
its  amount,  by  deforming  cells,  encumbering  tissues,  and  diminishing  the 
calibre  of  the  smaller  arteries.  The  deposit  does  not  imdergo  softening. 
Its  presence  does  not  appear  to  excite  inflammation.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
be  ever  absorbed.  The  change  is  followed  by  serious  consequences  ac- 
cording to  the  parts  affected,  together  with  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
infiltration.  It  leads  to  e\il  results  by  obstructing  the  circulation  in,  and 
compromising  the  functions  of,  the  parts  affected.  For  example,  in  the 
kidneys,  the  elimination  of  urea  is  interfered  with,  and,  if  the  infiltration  be 
great,  unemia  may  be  the  result.  In  like  manner,  if  the  liver  be  affected, 
the  functions  of  this  organ  are  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
infiltration.  Affecting  thus  an  important  organ,  the  lesion  is  of  a  grave 
character,  more  especially  if  it  be  permanent.  According  to  Dr.  Wilks, 
who  analyzed  nine  cases  occurring  under  his  own  observation,  the  lardar 
ceoos  or  waxy  Infiltration  implies  a  long  standing  and  deep  cachexia,  which 
is  seen  in  its  most  intense  form  after  protracted  caries-  and  necrosis  of 
bone,  having  its  origin  in  tuberculosis  or  S3'philis.  In  the  great  mass  of 
cases  it  is  associated  with  disease  of  bone,  syphilis,  or  scrofula.  Of  sixty- 
wx  cases  analyzed  by  Dickinson,  fifty-one  were  associated  with  a  profuse 
and  long-continued  drain  of  pus.  It  seems,  in  some  cases,  attributable  to 
the  malarial  cachexia. 

Interesting  and  important  changes  in  the  composition  of  parts  are  caused 
by  the  deposit  within  them  of  pigment  derived  from  the  blood.  In  gene- 
ral, the  coloring  matter  inpigmejUation^  as  it  is  called,  is  altered  htmatin 
from  the  blood-globules.  An  exception  is  the  bile  pigment ;  although  this 
is  hardly  exceptional  if  it  be  true  that  the  biliverdin  is  a  product  of  the 
destruction  of  the  blood-globules.  Pigmentation  will  be  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  known  as  melansemia, 
and,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  in  connection  vnth  malarial  fevers, 
Addison's  disease,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  jaundice. 

Hew  Pormations  or  Morbid  Growths. 

Changes  in  composition,  of  great  practical  importance,  proceed,  evi- 
dently, from  new  formations^  neoplasms^  or  morbid  grov:thn.  Some  of 
the  morbid  products  already  considered  properly  belong  in  this  category, 
namely,  gray  tubercle  and  carcinoma ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  new 
formations  or  morbid  growths  now  referred  to  are  embraced  under  the 
head  of  tumors.  They  belong  to  surgical  rather  than  medical  pathology, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  often  situated  either  externally  or  where  they  are 
accessible  to  manual  examination,  and  may  be  removed  with  the  knife  or 
are  treated  with  the  appliances  of  surgery.  This  division  of  anatomical 
changes  I  shall  therefore  pass  by,  with  scarcely  more  than  n  simple  allu- 
sion to  it,  referring  the  reader  to  surgical  treatises  or  to  works  devoted  to 
morbid  anatomy.     Morbid  growths  have  been  heretofore  coii<idere<i  by 
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pathologists  as  consisting  of  analogous  and  non-analogous  structures ;  the 
first  being  morbid  structures,  either  identical  with,  or  analogous  to  those 
found  in.  the  healthy  body,  that  is,  normal,  and  the  second  being  struc- 
tures essentially  abnormal,  in  other  words  having  no  analogues  among  the 
healthy  tissues  of  the  body.     As  expressive  of  this  distinction,  the  terms 
omologous  or  omorphous,  and  heterologous  or  heteromorphous,  have  been 
applied  to  morbid  growths,  as  well  as  to  morbid  exudations.     There  is 
probably  no  just  ground  for  this  distinction.     The  so-called  new  forma- 
tions are  either  normal  structures  abnormally  situated,  or  the  normal  ana- 
tomical elements  of  a  part  developed  and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  constitute  morbid  growths  or  tumors.     Yirchow  uses  the  term  homo- 
logous or  homoeoplastic,  as  applied  to  morbid  growths,  to  denote  those, 
the  structure  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are 
developed  ;  and  he  uses  the  term  heterologous  or  heteroplastic  to  denote 
growths  diflfering  in  structure  from  the  parts  in  which  the}'  arc  seated. 
Examples  of  the  latter  are  epithelial  tumors  in  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
tumors  of  cerebral  substance  in  the  ovaries,  cartilaginous  growths  in 
different  situations,  etc.     The  term  Heterotopia  is  used  to  denote  pro- 
ductions normal  in  character,  but  abnormal  in  situation.    The  division  by 
Robin  of  the  anatomical  components  of  the  body  into  fundamental  and 
accessory  elements  renders  intelligible  the  production  of  many  morbid 
growths  or  tumors.     The  fundamental  elements  are  those  which  are  en- 
dowed with  known  functions,  and  which  make  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  body,  viz.,  the  muscular,  nervous,  osseous,  glandular,  eta,  structures. 
The  accessory  elements  are  certain  superadded  constituents,  the  purposes 
of  which  are  often  not  apparent.     Among  the  accessory  anatomical  ele- 
ments are  various  cellular  or  corpuscular  bodies.     Examples  of  the  latter 
are  the  emhryoplastic  cells  and  nuclei  of  Robin,  called  9lso  fibroplastic ; 
cells  found  in  the  mucous  tissue,  the  skin,  serous  membranes,  and  the 
lungs,  called  by  Robin  cytoblastions  ;  myeolocytes^  or  cells  found  in  the   " 
substance  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  one  of  the  beds  of  the  re- 
tina ;  medulla  cells^  and  myeoloplaxes^  cells  in  the  marrow  of  bones,  etc. 
Now,  these  accessory  elements  are  liable  to  be  multiplied  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  they  are  found  to  form  the  predominant  and  characteristio 
constituents  of  certain*  morbid  growths  or  tumors.     They  do  not  grow,    ' 
but  they  are  multiplied ;  that  is,  the  augmentation  is  of  number,  not  of   ; 
size.     Hence,  the  proper  designation  of  the  process  by  which  morbid 
growths  and  tumors  are  in  this  way  produced  is  hypergenesis^  or,  alter 
Virchow,  hyperplasia.    Thus,  acconling  to  Robin,  cytoblastions  are  foond 
in  abundance  in  certain  mucous  vegetations,  in  the  gray  semi-transparent   - 
granulations  of  the  lungs,  in  the  so-culled  tubercular  or  granular  mentis 
gitis,  in  the  affection  of  the  eyelids  called  chalazion,  and  in  syphilitic  to-    • 
bercles ;  myeolocytes  constitute  the  anatomical  characteristic  of  certain  - 
affections  of  the  retina,  and  of  certain  tumors  of  the  brain,  often  called  "' 
erroneously  cancerous  ;  fibroplastic  cells  give  a  distinctive  feature  to  va-  -- 
rious  tumors  often  confounded  with  cancer ;  myeoloplaxes  are  the  point  - ' 
of  departure  for  osteo-sarcoma,  etc.     According  to  Yirchow,  new  forma- ^'':. 
tions  or  neoplasms  are,  in  general,  due  to  ail  abnormal  proliferation  of  cella 
belonging  to  the  connective  tissue. 

The  different  clashes  of  tumors  are  designated  by  names  expressiye  of  "^^ 
their  anatomical  composition  and  disposition,  to  which  is  added  the  solBx.;- 
oma  (w^a).  Examples  are  as  follows :  Fibroma,  myxoma,  lipoma,  attgio*  '5: 
noma,  adenoma,  cystoma,  epithelioma,  enchondroma,  myoma,  osteoma,'?-, 
carcinoma,  neuroma,  names  denoting  respectively  fibrous,  mucous,  fatty,  r 
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yascular,  cystic,  glandular,  epithelial,  cartilaginous,  muscular,  osseous,  can- 
cerous, and  nervous  tumors. 

Pneumatosei. 

In  connection  with  morbid  changes  in  the  composition  of  parts,  maybe 
q)propriately  noticed  those  which  depend  on  the  presence  of  either  air  or 
gas  in  abnormal  situations,  and  their  abnormal  amount  in  places  in  which 
tiiey  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  health.  Morbid  conditions  of  this  kind 
are  collectively  called  pneumatoses.  Air  or  gas  diffused  within  the  meshes 
of  the  areolar  or  connective  tissue  constitutes  the  morbid  condition  known 
as  emphysema.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  over-accumulation  of  air 
in  tiie  air-TCsicles  or  cells  in  connection  with  their  dilatation,  constituting 
an  affection  called  pulmonary  or  vesicular  emphysema,  which  will  be  here- 
after considered.  Extravasation  of  air  into  the  areolar  or  connective  tissue 
which  unites  together  the  lobules  of  the  lungs  is  distinguished  as  interlobu- 
lar emphysema.  The  latter  affection  is  due  generally,  if  not  always,  to 
rapture  of  the  air-tubes  or  cells.  Subcutaneous  emphysema  extending 
more  or  less,  and  sometimes  existing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase 
enormously  the  volume  of  the  body,  is  caused  by  rupture  or  a  wound  of 
the  lungs  or  air  passages,  the  movements  of  respiration  forcing  the  air 
throu^  the  aperture,  and  diffbsing  it  by  means  of  the  extensive  relations 
of  the  areolar  tissue.  But  gas  may  be  generated  within  the  areolar  tissue 
of  a  part  by  putrefaction  or  other  chemical  changes.  I  have  known  em- 
physema of  the  leg  to  be  produced  in  connection  with  suppuration  and  the 
fonnation  of  abscesses.  This  may  occasionally  occur  in  internal  organs. 
In  some  cases  of  perforation  of  the  intestine,  the  latter  becoming  adherent 
to  the  abdominal  walls,  diffuse  cellulitis  follows,  and  intestinal  gas  may  be 
more  or  less  diffused  beneath  the  integument. 

Air  or  gas  may  accumulate  in  serous  cavities,  either  introduced  from 
without  in  consequence  of  perforation,  or  generated  within  by  chemical 
changes,  or  possibly  by  a  process  of  secretion.  Affections  of  serous  mem- 
branes characterized  by  this  feature  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix  pneumo; 
thus,  pneumo-thorax,  pneumo-pericardium,  etc. 

The  different  sections  of  the  alimentary  canal  contain  a  variable  quan- 
tity of  gas  in  health.  A  morbid  increase  give's  rise  to  flatulency  and 
tympanites.  The  former  term  is  applied  when  the  evidence  of  a  morbid 
amount  of  gas  is  afforded  by  its  movements  ( borborygmus)  and  its  expul- 
sion either  by  the  mouth  or  anus ;  the  latter,  when  it  is  retained  sufficiently 
to  cause  distension  with  augmented  resonance  of  the  abdomen  on  percussion. 
Generally  the  gas  is  generated  by  chemical  changes  in  the  contents  of  the 
canal ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  production  always  in  this  way, 
and,  hence,  it  has  been  inferred  that  gas  may  be  secreted  from  a  mucous 
surface.  The  latter  supposition  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  account 
for  the  large  amount  of  gas  suddenly  developed  in  cases  of  hysteria  and 
other  nervous  affections.  Air  may  be  swallowed  in  large  quantity,  as  it 
is  by  horses  affected  with  the  habit  called  wind-sucking  or  crib-biting. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Faraaitea. 

Finally,  in  this  division  of  anatomical  changes  may  be  included  animal 
■ad  vegetable  parasites.  Here  is  a  field  in  pathology  which  modem  re- 
aearches  have  shown  to  be  extensive  and  highly  interesting,  but  which 
most  be  passed  by  with  a  very  cnrsory  notice. 

Microscopical  examination  of  certain  morbid  products  obtained  from 
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the  skin  and  mucuos  surfaces  shows  vegetable  structures  belonging  to  the 
series  of  cryptogamia,  or  flowerless  plants  propagated  by  spores,  and  to 
the  class  called  Thallophytes^  which  includes  lichens,  algiB,  and  fungL 
Various  species  of  alg£e  and  fungi  have  been  ascertained,  some  of  which 
are  characteristic,  and  thus  constitute  diagnostic  criteria  of  certain  forms 
of  disease.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  simple  enumeration  of  the 
different  species  found  first  on  the  skin,  and  next  on  mucous  surfaces.  A 
species  of  fungus  (trichophyton  tonsurans)  is  found  about  the  hair  follicles 
in. the  affection  of  the  scalp  known  slq  herpes  tonsurans.  Another  species 
(microsporon  audouni)  exists,  in  the  same  situation,  in  the  affection  of  the 
scalp  which  has  been  called  porrigo  decalvans^  or  alopecia  circumscripta. 
Another  species  (achorion  Schoenleinii)  belongs  to  the  disease,  affecting 
especially  the  scalp,  but  sometimes  other  parts  of  the  skin,  called /a vtiif, 
or  the  true  tinea  capitis.  Another  species  (microsporon  mentagrophyten) 
characterizes  sycosis  or  menlagra^  a  disease  affecting  those  portions  of  the 
face  and  neck  which  are  covered  with  hair.  Another  species  (microsporon 
furfur)  exists  in  that  variety  of  squamous  disease,  affecting  different 
portions  of  the  skin,  but  especially  over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  called 
pityriasis  versicolor  vel  nigra.  The  presence  of  the  cryptogamic  plant 
appears  to  constitute  an  essential  pathological  element  in  these  several 
contagious  affections,  and  they  are  probably  communicated  by  means  of 
the  germinal  bodies  called  spores.  The  treatment  of  these  affections 
involves  measures  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  parasitic  vegetable. 

On  mucous  surfaces  the^  following  species  have  been  ascertained :  In 
aphthie  or  thrush  (muguet)  and  in  diptheria,  a  fungus  (oidium  albicans) 
affecting  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  intestines,  and  anus.  The  algous  vege- 
table known  as  the  yeast  plant  (crytococcus  cerevisias)  in  the  oesophagus, 
stomach,  and  intestines.  Another  species  of  alga  (merismopoedia  venfrt- 
culi)^  commonly  know  as  the  sarcina  ventriculi^  found  in  matters  vomited, 
also  in  the  fseces,  and  in  gangrenous  abscess  of  the  lung.  Another  species 
(Leptolhrix  buccalis)^  found  in  coatings  on  the  tongue  and  matter  collect- 
ing between  the  teeth,  a  species  of  fungus  found  in  the  matter  of  expectora- 
tion in  cases  of  tuberculosis  described  by  Bennett.* 

Animal  parasites  are  divided  into  those  inhabiting  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  and  those  infesting  internal  parts.  The  former  are  called  epizoa  and 
the  latter  entozoa.  Under  the  head  of  epizoa  are  included  the  insects 
which  invade  different  portions  of  the  surface  and  multiply  in  consequence 
of  neglect  and  filth,  without  being  associated  with  disease,  viz.,  tlie  flea, 
the  head-louse,  the  body-louse,  the  crab-louse ;  together  with  certain  ani- 
mals which  p>enetrate  the  skin  and  give  rise  to  more  or  less  local  iufiamma- 
tion,  such  as  the  West  India  chigoe.  In  addition  to  these,  the  cutane- 
ous disease  known  as  scabies,  or  vulgarly  called  itch,  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  a  parasite  called  the  acarus  scabifi^  or  itch  animalcule. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  transference  of  these  minute  insects,  or  of  their  ova, 
that  this  disease  is  communicated  from  one  person  to  another.  Another 
animolcular  parasite  called  the  acarus  folliculorum  inhabits  the  hair  folli- 
cles and  sebaceous  glands,  especially  on  the  face,  in  healthy  persons. 

The  human  entoza  are  numerous,  and  much  important  information  has 
been  obtained,  within  late  years,  respecting  their  production  and  develop- 
ment.    For  this,  the  reader  must  consult  more  comprehensive  pathological 

'  The  student  desirous  of  stndying  the  subject  of  vegetable  pamsites  may  con- 
sult Robin* s  treatise  entitled  Hintoire  naturttlle  de$  vSgetaux  paranitsB  gut  erouiMni 
HIT  Vh^mme  et  $ur  ten  animnnoi  rioanti.  The  nomenclature  of  Robin  has  been 
followed  in  the  above  enumeraiiou. 
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treatises,  or  works  specially  devoted  to  Helminthology.     SufUce  it  to  say 
that  there  are  no  longer  grounds  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  equivocal 
generation,  a  doctrine  which  has  heretofore  been  held  by  some.     These 
parasites  originate  from  either  ova  or  animals  which  are  introduced  into 
the  body  from  without,  and  which  find  in  certain  parts  of  the  organism 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  development  and  growth.     Certain  of 
the  entozoa  are  involv^  in  individual  diseases,  and  will  be  noticed  here- 
after in  treating  of  the  latter.     In  the  following  list  of  the  more  important 
of  the  entozoa  of  man,  they  are  arranged  in  their  proper  zoological 
divisions.     Helbcinthia  hematoibea,  thread  or  round  worms:  Filaria 
medinen8i8  or  Gninearworm,  found  in  the  areolar  tissue  ;  filaria  bronchi- 
aiis,  in  the  bronchial  glands  ;  filaria  oculi^  in  the  crystalline  lens  ;   Tri- 
cocephalus  dispar^  in  the  csecum;    spiroptera  hominis^  in  the  urinary 
bladder ;  sirongylua  gigas^  in  the  kidneys ;  atscaris  lumbricoides^  in  the 
email  intestine;  ascaris  alcUa,  in  the  small  intestine ;  oxyuris  vermicularia^ 
in  the  rectum ;  anchyloHtoma  duodenale^  in  the  duodenum ;  trichina  spi- 
raliit^  in  the  moscles.     Of  this  division,  the  worms  which  are  chiefly  im- 
portant in  a  practical  view  are  the  trichina  spiralis,  ascaris  lumbricoidcs, 
or  lambriooid,  and  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  or  vulgarly  pin-worm.     The 
others  are  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  practitioner,  either  on  account 
of  their  infreqnency,  or  from  their  giving  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience. 
Tkbmatodia,  or  worms  with  organs  for  suction :  Diatoma  hepaticum^  in 
the  biliary  ducts;  diatoma  lanceolatum^  or  Jiver  fluke,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  disloma  oculi^  in  the  crystalline  lens ;  distoma  haematobium^  in  the 
Tena  portae.     Cestoidea,  or  tapeworms :  Botriocephalus  latun^  or  tmnia 
lata^  in  the  small  intestine ;  tamia  solium^  in  the  same  situation ;  tamia 
nana^  in  the  same  situation  ;  cysticercus  cellulostis^  in  any  of  the  organs 
or  tissues  of  the  body ;  echinococcua  hominis^  in  hydatid  cysts  found  in  the 
fiver,  ovaries,  and  other  parts. 

The  trematoda  or  suction-worms  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  man,  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  Those  found  in  the  bile-ducts  are  not  un- 
common in  inferior  animals.  The  intestinal  cestoid  or  tapeworms  are  not 
very  infrequent,  and  are  of  importance  to  the  physician.  They  will  be 
considered  hereafter.  The  cynticercus  and  echinococcus  are  now  shown 
to  be  essentially  cestoid  or  tapeworms,  which,  from  their  situation  within 
the  solid  structures  of  the  body,  fail  to  become  developed ;  they  are,  in 
other  words,  immature  tsenia.  The  sacs  or  cysts,  frequently  of  large  size, 
which  contain  echinococci  in  greater  or  less  number,  are  called  hydatids 
or  acephalocysts.  The  history  of  these,  and  of  the  cysticerci,  although 
embracing  points  of  much  interest  and  practical  importance,  is  not  con- 
■stttit  with  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

General  Remarks— Classification  of  the  Constituents  of  the  Blood—Morbid  Conditions  relating 
to  tlie  Organized  or  Corpuscular  Element— Plethora— Anaemia— Apnoca—Leucocythemia. 

HAVING  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  anatomical  changes 
produced  by  disease  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  fluids  next  claim  attention.  The  fluids  of  the  body,  in  health, 
consist  of  J  first  jthe  blood,  and,  Kfc-o/?e/,  various  liquids  separated  or  formed 
from  the  blood,  constituting  exhalations,  secretions,  and  excretions.  The 
latter  class  of  fluids,  viz.,  those  derived  from  the  blood,  are  liable  to  nu- 
merous morbid  changes.  These  are  often  of  intrinsic  importance,  and  they 
form  important  events  or  symptoms  in  the  history  of  different  individoid 
diseases.  It  will  be  sufldcient  to  consider  the  morbid  changes  occurring 
in  the  exhaled,  secreted,  and  excreted  fluids,  in  connection  with  individuid 
diseases  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  But  the  morbid  conditions  of 
tho  blood  are  to  be  considered  briefly  by  way  of  preparation  for  entering 
on  the  study  of  individual  diseases. 

As  expressive  of  the  importance  of  the  blood,  it  is  distinguished  as  tbc 
vital  fluid.  In  literature  and  common  parlance  it  represents  life.  "  Life's 
blood"  is  a  common  expression.  To  have  one's  blood  is  to  take  life.  The 
importance  of  the  blood  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  presence*  in  all  the 
so-called  vital  organs  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  their  flmctions. 
A  striking  and  familiar  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  tempo- 
rary loss  of  the  mental  faculties  and  consciousness  as  a  result  of  a  mo- 
mentary arrest  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  in  syncope  or  fainting. 
The  blood,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  condition  of  vitality.  Its 
detention  fi*om  a  part  occasions  the  molecular  death  of  the  part,  i.  **.,  gan- 
grene or  sphacelus.  Its  abstraction,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  from  the 
body  occasions  general  or  somatic  death.  The  suspension  of  its  distribn- 
tion  by  an  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  for  two  or  three  minutes  only  is 
fatal.  It  forms  a  vital  medium  for  all  the  organs  essential  to  life,  on  whiefa 
they  are  dependent,  as  the  body  or  the  blood  itself  is  dependent  on  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  The  physiological  relations  of  the  blood  to  the 
solid  parts  being  so  intimate,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  d  priori^ 
that  pathological  changes  in  this  fluid  should  give  rise  to  corresponding 
morbid  phenomena  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Observation 
shows  this  to  be  true.  There  are  grounds  for  the  belief  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  morbid  actions  and  changes  which  occur  in  the  solid  parts 
are  due  to  prior  alterations  in  the  blood.  In  many  instances,  as  will  be 
hereafter  seen,  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter  may  be  inferred 
or  rendered  probable,  although  not  demonstrable  with  our  existing  knowl- 
edge. Supplies  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  whole  body  are  contained 
in  the  blood.  This  fluid,  therefore,  represents  in  its  constituents  all  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the  solid  parts,  ft  is 
taking  but  a  step  from  the  prosaic  walks  of  scientific  fact  to  the  domain 
of  fancy  to  say  that  the  blood  is  the  solid  body  in  a  liquid  state.  "  The 
blood  is  the  centre  round  which  the  general  metamorphosis  of  animal 
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matter  revolves  and  in  which  it  is  perfected."'  It  might  be  rationally  pre- 
dicted that  morbid  alterations  in  its  composition  and  distribution  lead  to 
diseases  seated  in  the  solids,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  An- 
other aspect  foreshadowing  the  im|X)rtance  of  the  blood  in  its  pathological 
relations,  is  its  office  as  a  reservoir  for  the  accumulation  of  effete  principles, 
the  detritus  of  the  tissues,  which  are  to  be  eliminated  by  exoretion.  Here 
is  a  source  of  disease,  as  will  be  presently  seen.  Again,  the  physiological 
activity,  or  mobility,  of  the  blood  is  very  great.  In  this  respect  it  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  solid  parts.  It  is  the  seat  of  unceasing  changes, 
and  yet,  in  health,  maintains  a  uniform  state  as  regards  its  organization 
and  composition.  New  matter  derived  fk'om  the  ingesta  is  daily  added  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  a  proportionate  amount  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  tissues.  Portions  are  appropriated  by  the  different 
■troctarea.  Other  portions  are  secreted  for  various  useful  purposes  in  the 
economy.  Other  portions  are  thrown  o^  or  excreted.  There  is  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  gaseous  elements  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
by  means  of  respiration  and  through  the  cutaneous  surface.  Thus  it  is 
the  seat  of  constant  and  great  changes,  denoting  wonderful  activity,  and 
yet  its  constitation  remains  the  same.  In  this  fact  are  admirably  exem- 
plified the  precision  and  adaptation  of  the  laws  presiding  over  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  organism.  But  this  activity  necessarily  renders  it  more 
liaUe  to  morbid  actions  and  conditions  than  the  solid  parts  which  in 
health  are  less  active  and  more  stable. 

The  blood  is  a  complex  fluid.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  ingredients, 
preserving,  however,  certain  fixed  anatomical  characters.  Anatomically 
considered,  it  consists  of  certain  corpuscular  bodies,  viz.,  the  red  globules, 
the  white  globules  or  leucocytes,  and  globulins  which  are  suspended  in  a 
Uqnid  called  the  liquor  sanguinis^  lympha  sanguinis^  blood-plasma,  or 
inter-cellular  fluid.  These  are  resolvable  by  analysis  into  numerous  ele> 
ments,  some  of  which  are  organic,  t.  e.,  peculiar  to  organized  bodies,  and 
others  inorganic  or  mineral.  Examples  of  the  organic  elements  are  fibrin, 
albumen,  hsematin,  etc  The  inorganic  elements  embrace  various  saline 
ingredients,  iron,  water,  and  several  gases.  Further  details  belong  to 
anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is  necessary  thus  to  glance  at  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  order  to  arrange  its  morbid  conditions.  The  morbid 
conditions  relate  to  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood,  and,  with  a  view 
to  the  consideration  of  p^hological  changes,  these  constituents  may  be 
distribated  into  three  groups.  The  first  group  will  embrace  the  corpus- 
cular, distinguished  also  as  the  organized,  constituents.  The  second  group 
will  consist  of  the  organic  elements.  The  third  group  will  comprise  the 
mineral  substances.  Morbid  conditions  affecting  severally  these  three 
groaps  wiU  be  first  considered  in  the  foregoing  order,  and,  afterward, 
morbid  conditions  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  substances 
which  do  not  enter  into  its  normal  composition.  Even  with  our  present 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  blood  in  health  and  disease,  it  is,  in  itself,  a 
laige  field  of  study,  which,  considered  as  a  distinct  province  of  medicine, 
is  called  Heemalology. 

Of  the  corpuscnlar  or  organized  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  most 
abundant  and  important  are  the  red  globules.  The  known  morbid  changes 
a&eting  these  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  their  number.  They  may  be 
morbidly  increased  or  diminished  in  number.  An  increase  of  the  number 
of  red  globules  beyond  the  healthy  limit  constitutes  the  morbid  condi- 
tion called  pleihora*  A  diminution  below  the  limit  of  health  constitutes 
the  morbid  condition  called  ansemia. 

I  Lehmann. 


Plethora. 

The  relative  proportion  of  red  giobules  to  the  otlier  constituetita  of  the 
blood  may  be  iucrcas(.>d  by  diminutioD  of  tlie  latter.  This  obtains,  io  n 
m&rkcd  degree,  in  epidemic  cholera,  owing  to  tlie  draining  away,  through 
the  intestinal  canal,  of  the  water  of  tiio  blood,  togethi^r  with  v»rious  uJe- 
Dicnta  held  in  solution  by  the  trnnaudeil  liquid.  The  dimsity  of  the  blood 
in  this  disease  is  notably  increased  ;  it  becomes  thick  snd  heavy,  and  the 
circulation  is  mechanic  ally  impeded.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  red 
globules  are  relatively  in  abnormal  excess,  although  they  arc  actually  less 
in  number  than  in  health.  The  term  plethora  is  only  applicable  to  an 
Kctual  increase  of  the  numlier  of  the  red  globules.  This  is  now  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  term,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  mass  of  blood. 
An  increase  of  the  ina»s,  causing  over- repletion  of  the  vossele,  does  not 
constitute  plethora,  although  implied  in  the  etj-mology  of  the  temi.  Thia 
condition  is  called  polymmia.  Its  existence  to  nn  extent  sufUeient  to 
oonstitnte  a  morbid  condition  of  importance  is  doubtAiL 

The  functions  of  the  red  globules  in  health  are  not  ftilly  nnderstood. 
Their  relative  normal  ratio  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  differs 
considerably  in  different  animals.  They  appear  to  sustain  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  vigor,  strength,  and  activity;  that  is,  they  are  abundant  in  races, 
breeds,  and  indiWduals,  in  proportion  as  the  general  attributes  of  the  body 
just  named  are  marked.  Their  importance  is  shown  by  the  fsct  that  nnimala 
bled  nearly  to  death  may  be  reanimated  by  injecting  into  the  veins  red 
corpuscles  suspended  in  serum,  and  not  by  the  introduction  of  the  other 
constituents  of  the  blood  without  the  red  corpuscles.  From  what  is  known 
of  their  physiological  relations,  it  might  be  inferre<l  that  the  efleets  of  their 
morbid  excess  would  be  over-activity  of  the  circulation  and  undue  excita- 
tion of  organs  in  proportion  to  their  normal  activity  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  they  receive  in  health.  The  phenomena  of  plethora  denote 
these  effects.  The  power  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  raised  ;  the  brain  is  stimulated,  giving  rise  to  unusual 
mental  energy  and  excitement.  Sensibility  and  muscular  irritability  are 
augmented.  In  comparing,  however,  different  persons,  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  more  or  less  intensity  of  the  so-called 
flauguine  temperament  and  plethora.  A  better  idea  of  plethora, as  a  morbid 
condition,  is  formed  by  a  comparison  of  the'same  person  at  difltrent 
periods,  and  especially  if  the  person  have  naturally  a  tempernment  not 
notably  sanguine.  He  acquires  more  color  in  the  prolabia  and  face;  the 
mucous  membranes  are  reddened  ;  the  pulxe  is  full  and  strong;  the  heart's 
impulse  is  increased ;  the  physical  and  mental  pow  ers  are  more  active ; 
the  body  is  notably  warm.  Pain  in  tbe  heiid  is  readily  inducid  by  stimu- 
lants or  mental  excitement,  owing  to  the  abnormal  power  of  the  circular 
tioo.  This  condition  involves  a  liability  to  active  cerebral  congestion.  It 
is  supposed  to  constitute  a  predisposition  to  acute  inflammations.  It 
doubtless  t£nd9  to  render  inflammntions  more  intense,  and  to  increase  the 
symptomatic  febrile  movement.  It  may  favor  hemorrhages  especially 
into  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  increased  force  of  the  circulation.  On  the 
other  band,  an  abundance  of  red  globules  exempts  from  nervous  disorders 
to  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  a  paucity  of  red  globules  predisposes. 

The  causes  of  plethora  are,  fiml,  a  constitutional  tendency  w  hich  may 
be  congenital  or  inherited  ;  net-onii,  over-feeding,  with  the  use  of  generous 
wines  and  condiments;  f/iiW, diminished  expenditure  of  blood  constituents 
in  nutrition,  incident  to  esse,  idleness,  and  Inxurious  habits,  tbe  di(restive 
and  assijmlative  functions  remaining  active;  and,7'ourtA,  the  arrest  of 
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periodical  or  habitual  hemorrhages,  or  some  other  drain  to  which  the 
system  had  become  accustomed.  These  several  causes  are  frequently 
oomfained. 

It  is  important  for  the  physician  to  appreciate  the  condition  of  plethora, 
in  order  to  avert,  by  appropriate  management,  the  evils  to  which  it  tends ; 
and,  as  an  incidental  element  in  different  diseases,  it  is  to  be  taken  into 
aocoant  in  considering  the  effects  of  therapeutical  measures.  It  is  re- 
lieved, for  the  time,  most  promptly  and  efficiently  by  bloodletting.  An 
immediate  effect  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  a  notable  reduction  in  quan- 
tity of  the  red  globules.  Of  course,  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  blood- 
letting will  depend  on  the  degree  of  plethora  and  the  apparent  imminency 
of  evil  results.  Other  means  to  diminish  the  excess  of  red  globules  are, 
a  reduced  diet  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and  exercise 
in  order  to  increase  the  expenditure  of  blood-elements  in  repairing  muscu- 
lar waste  and  to  render  the  amount  of  eliminated  matter  more  abundant. 
Certain  medicines  appear  to  exert  a  direct  effect  upon  the  number  of  red 
globules.  Mercury  is  such  a  remedy,  as  shown  by  the  pallor  which  ac- 
companies salivation.  Mercurialization,  however,  is  never  indicated  for 
the  attainment  merely  of  this  object. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  plethora  with  other  morbid  conditions 
of  the  blood  or  circulation.  Fulness  of  the  vessels,  due  to  some  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation,  has  not  unfrequently  been  considered  as  plethora. 
This  may  exist  when  the  red  globules  are  diminished,  rather  than  increased. 
A  pseado-plethora,  for  example,  is  not  unconmion  in  pregnancy,  the  red 
globoles  being  diminished,  and  the  proportionate  quantity  of  water  being 
notably  increased,  in  this  state.  Bleeding  was  formerly  employed  with 
rrference  to  this  x)seudo-plethoric  condition,  of  course  with  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  With  pseudo-plethora,  or  fulness 
of  the  vessels,  there  is  often  evidence  of  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
together  with  dulness  and  oppression,  instead  of  heightened  activity  of  the 
ftmctions  of  the  brain  and  other  organs.  True  plethora  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  symptomatic  phenomena  which  have  been  mentioned,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  pulse,  and  other  symp- 
toms, of  an  unobstructed,  free  circulation,  with  the  activity  of  the  diges- 
tive and  assimilative  functions,  and  the  existence  of  one  or  more  of  the 
eonditions  under  which  this  morbid  condition  is  known  to  be  produced. 
A  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  may  suffice  to  determine  the 
existence  of  plethora,  if  the  observer  be  sufficiently  practised  to  decide 
whether  the  red  globules,  in  several  successive  specimens,  are  in  excess 
or  not.  It  may  be  determined  by  a  quantitative  analysis,  but  the  process 
is  too  tedious  and  delicate  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes. 

As  regards  the  essential  pathological  nature  of  plethora,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  it  consists  in  a  hypergenesis  of  the  most  important  of  the  organ- 
ised or  corposcidar  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  red  globules.  The  patho- 
logist might  expect  to  explain  this  morbid  condition  more  fully,  if  the 
physiologist  were  able  to  tell  us  where  and  by  what  process  the  red  globules 
are  normally  produced. 

AnsDmia. 

A  morbid  diminution  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  constitutes  an«mia. 
The  etymology  denotes  diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood,  but  convention- 
ally, the  term  is  used  to  signify  reduction  of  the  quantitv  of  red  globules. 
Spanxmia  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense.  In  this  definition  of 
angmia  the  sense  of  the  term  is  restricted  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
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blood.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  deficiency  of  blood,  and  espe-* 
cially  of  arterial  blood,  in  different  organs.  Thus,  it  is  customary  to  say, 
anaemia  of  the  brain,  of  the  liver,  etc.  In  this  sense  the  term  denotes  m 
condition  the  opposite  of  hypenemia  or  congestion.  Inchsemia  is  a  tenn 
used  to  denote  a  locaf  anaemia.  We  are  here  to  consider  ftim^fni^  as  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 

The  purest  exemplification  of  anaemia  is  afforded  by  cases  in  which  H 
has  been  produced  by  copious  hemorrhages  or  repeated  bloodlettings.  It 
is  not  easy  to  effect,  except  for  a  transient  period,  a  considerable  redac- 
tion in  the  mass  of  blood.  After  a  loss  by  hemorrhage  or  bloodletting, 
the  quantity  of  liquid  which  has  escaped  is  quickly  replaced,  but  the  red 
globules  are  not  so  speedily  renewed,  and,  hence,  the  latter  continue,  for 
a  greater  or  less  period,  to  be  deficient.  This  condition  is  one  of  the  foms 
of  so-called  impoverished  or  poor  blood.  The  degree  of  impoverishment 
varies.  The  proportion  of  red  globules  has  been  observed  to  fall  below 
the  normal  range  (120  to  130  in  1000  parts)  to  70,  60,  and  even  21  to 
1000  parts. 

Anaemia  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  incident  to  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases. It  gives  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  morbid  phenomena.  It  is  a  con- 
dition highly  im|X)rtant  for  the  physician  to  appreciate  and  recognize.  The 
knowledge  of  this  condition,  obtained  within  late  years,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  characteristics  of  modem  medicine,  in  view  of  its 
importance  in  medical  practice.  The  condition  occurs  much  more  fire- 
quently  than  its  opposite,  viz.,  plethora. 

In  general  terms,  the  pathological  effects  of  anaemia  are  the  reverse  of 
those  due  to  plethora.  The  power  of  the  circulation  is  diminished,  and 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  functional  energy  of  different  organs ;  the  latter 
is  more  marked  in  different  organs  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  they  receive  in  health.  The  phenomena  denote  these  effects.  The 
temperature  is  lessened.  Anaemic  patients  have  coolness  of  the  surfaiee, 
and  especially  cold  extremities.  They  are  not  so  able  to  resist  cold  as  the 
plethoric.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble ;  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  com- 
pressible. The  action  of  the  heart  is  easily  disturbed,  becoming  rapid  fW>m 
slight  causes,  and  frequently  irregular.  The  mental  energy  is  diminished ; 
persons  are  not  adequate  to  the  intellectual  efforts  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble in  health.  The  strength  of  will  and  determination  of  purpose  are 
impaired.  The  vital  functions  are  languidly  performed.  The  muscular 
strength  is  diminished ;  fatigue  follows  moderate  or  slight  exercise.  The 
surface  is  generally  pallid  from  the  deficiency  of  the  haematin  or  coloring 
matter  contained  in  the  red  globules.  This  pallor  is  apparent  in  the  face, 
and  especially  the  prolabia.  The  mucous  membranes  accessible  to  Tiew 
have  less  redness  than  in  health.  The  countenance  may  at  once  denote 
the  existence  of  anaemia  if  the  condition  be  marked.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  state  that  in  some  persons  who  have  an  unusual  vascularity  of 
the  face,  anaemia  may  exist,  as  determined  by  physical  signs  and  the  pa- 
thologi(»al  effects,  not  only  without  notable  pallor,  but  even  with  a  ro^ 
complexion.  In  some  cases  pallor  of  the  prolabia  is  noticeable  in  the 
morning,  or  when  the  patient  is  fatigued,  disappearing  under  excitement. 
The  urine  frequently  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
urea ;  and  it  is  often  notably  limpid  from  a  deficiency  of  pigment,  a  fact 
which  may  be  cited  as  going  to  show  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine 
is  derived  from  the  red  globules  of  the  blood. 

It  induces  a  multiplicity  of  morbid  phenomena,  arising  from  disordered 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  The  relations  of  the  blood  to  the  fhnctioiial 
activity  of  the  nervous  system  are  strikingly  shown  in  the  phenomena 
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pertaining  to  the  latter,  which  spring  directly  from  morbid  conditions  of 
the  former.  And  the  special  relations  between  the  red  globules  and  the 
nervous  system  are  shown  by  the  phenomena  incident  to  anaemia.  Tliese 
ph^iomena  are  numerous  and  diversified.  The  more  frequent  and  promi- 
n&kt  are  as  follows :  Mental  depression,  anxiety  respecting  health,  hypo- 
chondriasis, irritable  temper,  want  of  buoyancy  and  energy,  a  feeling  of 
lasdtode,  and  a  painM  sense  of  inertia  or  indolence.  There  is  apt  to  be 
a  feeling  of  incapacity  for  muscular  exertion  greater  than  the  actual  loss 
of  muscular  power.  The  physical  and  mental  powers  are  especially  de- 
pressed during  the  process  of  digestion.  Palpitations  frequently  occur, 
.so  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart  may  be  suspected  by  those  not  con- 
versant with  physical  means  of  diagnosis,  and  is  greatly  feared  by  the 
pfttient.  Neuralgia  in  various  situations  is  apt  to  occur,  and  in  females 
hypersesthesia  of  the  abdominal  walls,  simulating  peritonitis.  The  varied 
symptoms  which  have  been  heretofore  described  as  belonging  to  spinal 
irritation,  are  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  ansemia.  It  sustains  a 
eausative  relation  to  nearly  all  the  ftmctional  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  embraced  under  the  head  of  the  neuroses.  A  large  proportion  of 
persons  affeoted  with  any  one  or  more  of  this  class  of  maladies  are  anaemic ; 
sad,  conversely,  a  large  proportion  of  anaemic  persons  become  affected 
with  neurotic  disorders.  It  is  highly  important  that  this  pathological 
element  be  taken  into  account  in  the  management  of  the  neuroses.  When 
it  occurs  independently  of  the  various  affections  with  which  it  is  connected 
incidentally,  it  is  characterized  especially  by  phenomena  relating  to  the 
nervous  system.  These  phenomena  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  patho- 
logical expression  of  this  morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  these  pheno- 
mena in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  red  globules,  the  pathologist 
can  only  say  that  he  may  hope  to  answer  the  question  when  the  physio- 
logist is  able  to  explain  the  normal  relation  between  the  presence  of  the 
red  globules  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Pathological  facts 
show  that  an  essential  relation  does  exist  between  these  two  anatomical 
elements  of  the  body ;  the  nervous  system  depends  on  this  blood-consti- 
tuent for  the  manifestations  of  healthy  life,  and,  hence,  a  deficiency  occa- 
sions manifestations  of  disordered  life,  or  morbid  vital  phenomena. 

The  causes  of  anaemia,  when  it  exists  independently  of  the  various  affec- 
tions with  which  it  is  associated,  are  frequently  obvious,  but  in  some 
instances  they  are  not  assignable.  It  is  a  result  of  hemorrhages  from 
wounds,  flooding  after  labor  and  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  or  of  injudicious 
bloodletting.  It  may  proceed  from  deficient  alimentation ;  the  food  being 
insufficient  in  quantity  or  not  sufficiently  rich  in  alimentary  principles. 
It  is  caused  by  a  loss  of  certain  of  those  elements  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
or  blood-plasma,  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  red  globules. 
Thus,  frequent  causes  are  prolonged  lactation,  and  a  rapid  succession  of 
pr^nancies.  The  obvious  causes  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes  just 
stated,  viz.,  Firsi^  causes  which  involve  an  actual  loss  of  red  globules,  as 
in  hemorrhages ;  second,  causes  involving  a  defective  supply  of  materials 
for  assimilation  ;  and,  third,  causes  which  occasion  expenditure  of  those 
constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  on  which  the  production  of  red  glo- 
bules is  dependent. 

The  causes  are  not  always  apparent.  Anaemia  is  apt  to  occur  in  females 
at  or  near  the  age  of  puberty,  when  there  has  been  no  loss  of  blood,  no 
deficiency  in  alimentary  supplies,  and  no  unusual  expenditure  of  blood- 
pltisma.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
affection  to  which  the  name  chlorosis  was  applied  before  the  anaemic 
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condition  was  ftilly  understood.  If  this  name  be  retained,  it  should  l^? 
considered  as  denoting  anaemia  occurring  under  the  circumstances  just 
stated.  It  appears  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  evolution  of  the 
reproductive  functions.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
derangement  of  the  assimilative  functions  at  tliis  period.  In  these  cases 
the  appetite  is  poor,  the  digestion  disturbed,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  crav- 
ing for  indigestible,  innutritive  substances,  such  as  chalk,  slate,  coal,  etc. 
Addison  has  described  cases  of  antemia  occurring  without  any  obvious 
causation,  accompanied  by  general  debility  which  progressively  increases, 
at  length  ending  fatally  without  appreciable  lesions  of  any  of  the  vital 
organs.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  met  with,  especially  in  hospital 
practice.  Addison  distinguishes  them  as  cases  of  ^^  idiopathic  fatal  anae- 
mia." In  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases,  the  surface  of  the  body,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  assumes  a  dark  discoloration  or  a  bronzed  appear- 
ance, and  in  several  successive  cases  the  suprarenal  capsules  were  foimd 
to  be  more  or  less  disorganized.  Addison  inferred  from  these  facts  a 
pathological  connection  between  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and 
the  bronzed  hue  of  the  skin.  Clinical  observation,  however,  shows  that 
the  two  events  are  not  uniformly  associated. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  anaemia  exists,  it  is  incidental 
to,  or  a  pathological  element  of,  some  other  affection.  And, as  thus  asso- 
ciated, it  may,  or  may  not,  claim  the  special  attention  of  the  practitioner. 
Of  the  great  number  of  diseases  with  which  it  it  connected,  either  con- 
stantly or  frequently,  the  following  list  will  eiiabracc  the  more  prominent : — 

1.  Tuberculosis. — Anaemia  is  generally  early  developed  in  tuberculous 
affections,  and  may  precede  the  deposit  of  tubercle. 

2.  Carcinoma. — The  pale,  waxy,  or  straw-colored  complexion  which 
characterizes  some  cases  of  carcinomatous  disease,  denotes  anaemia. 

3.  The  affections  embraced  under  the  name  Bright's  disease. — Associated 
with  cpdema  of  the  face,  the  pallid  complexion  of  anaemia  becomes  quite 
characteristic  of  these  affections.  The  blood-changes  which  belong  to 
these  affections  (to  be  hereafter  considered)  lead  to  diminution  of  the  rwl 
globules. 

4.  A  host  of  affections  which  involve  expenditure  of  other  constituents 
of  the  blood  than  the  corpuscles,  i.  e.,  constituents  of  the  liquor  aavguim's. 
Such  as  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  chronic  pleurisy,  purulent  for- 
mations in  any  part  of  the  body,  leucorrhoea,  etc. 

5.  Affections  which  involve  loss  of  corpuscles,  or  hemorrhage,  viz., 
menorrhagia,. hemorrhoids,  haematemesis,  etc   ' 

6.  Affections  compromising  the  assimilative  functions  by  occasioning 
indigestion,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  etc. 

7.  Certain  affections  of  the  liver,  and  especially  cirrhosis.  It  has  been 
8up|X)sed  that  the  red  globules  are  produced  within  the  liver.  If  this  be 
true,  diseases  of  this  viscus  may  lead  to  their  diminution  by  interfering 
with  their  production.  But  in  cirrhosis  this  effect  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  alimentary  supplies  brought 
by  the  portal  vein. 

8.  The  periodical  fevers,  if  protracted.  The  special  cause  of  these 
fevers  may  induce  anaemia  even  where  the  fevers  are  not  developed.  Per- 
sons inhabiting  regions  callcfl  malarious  are  apt  to  become  anaemic, 
although  they  do  not  experience  fever. 

Certain  mineral  substances  introduced  into  the  system  lessen  the  red 
globules  in  a  notable  degree.  This  is  true  of  lead.  Anaemia  is  a  pretty 
constant  element  of  saturine  diseases ;  and  it  is  observed  in  persons  ex- 
posed to  lead  emanations  before  becoming  affected  with  the  characteristic 
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diseases.  The  same  is  true  of  mercury.  Mercurialization  quickly  reduces 
the  quantity  of  red  globules  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  diagnostic  criteria  of  anaemia  are :  Firsts  deficiency  of  the  normal 
coloration  of  the  surface,  due  to  the  coloring  principle  which  belongs  to 
the  haematin  in  the  red  globules.  The  defective  color,  or  pallor,  is  gene- 
rally manifest  on  the  ears,  the  face,  and  especially  the  prolabia ;  it  is  also 
appmrent  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  tongue.  Second ^ 
weakness  of  the  vital  organs,  denoted  by  symptoms  which  observation 
shows  to  be  associated  with  paucity  of  the  red  globules.  Thirds  more  or 
less  of  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Fourth^  the  presence,  frequently,  of  obvious  adequate  causes, 
such  as  loss  of  blood,  lactation,  frequent  child-bearing ;  or,  of  affections, 
to  the  natural  history  of  which  anaemia  belongs.  Fifth  ^  the  microscopical 
appearance  of  the  blood,  the  red  globules  appearing  to  be  fewer  than  in 
health.  Sixth ^  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  quantitative  analysis ;  but  this 
is  too  difiQcult  to  be  available  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes. 

To  the  foregoing  are  to  be  added  the  following  physical  signs.  A 
bellows  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  in  the  larger  arteries,  caro- 
tid, the  subclavian,  etc.  This  murmur  accompanies  the  first  or  systolic 
sound  of  the  heart,  and  is  usually  soft.  To  constitute  evidence  of  anaemia, 
there  must  be  wanting  the  signs  of  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels.  In  conjunction  with  this  murmur,  a  continuous  humming  sound, 
sometimes  musical,  is  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  neck, 
e!?|>ecially  on  the  right  side,  due  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  .the  veins, 
calle<l  the  venous  hum,  or,  after  the  French,  the  bruit  de  diable.  These 
murmurs  are  distinguished  from  those  denoting  lesions,  as  inorganic  or 
anaemic  murmurs.  The  arterial  murmur  is  present  in  only  a  certain  pro- 
)K>rtion  of  cases ;  but  the  venous  hum  may  be  found  almost  invariably, 
in  cases  of  anaemia,  if  certain  rules  be  obs^ved  in  looking-for  it.  The 
rules  referred  to  are  the  following ;  the  patient  should  be  sitting  or  stand- 
ing with  the  head  turned  as  far  as  possible  to  the  left  without  turning  the 
l>oJy,  and  the  stethoscope  is  to  be  applied  posterior  to  the  stemo-cleido- 
inastoid  muscle.  Observing  these  rules,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  con- 
sider the  venous  hum  as  a  very  reliable  sign  of  anaemia ;  that  is,  it  is 
almost  invariably  present  if  anaemia  exist,  and  it  is  generally  wanting  if 
anaemia  does  not  exist.  Its  disappearance,  when  cases  of  anaemia  are 
under  treatment,  is  evidence  of  the  removal  of  the  anaemic  state,  and  in 
this  way  attention  to  this  sign  is  of  practical  value. 

With  reference  to  therapeutics,  anaemia  constitutes  a  special  indication 
for  treatment  when  it  occurs  independently  of  other  affections,  or  when  it 
is  associated,  as  a  prior  and  causative  morbid  condition,  with  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system.  When  it  is  an  element  of  other  affections,  it  contri- 
butes, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  their  pathological  effects,  and  claims 
a  certain  share  of  attention.  When  it  exists  alone,  or  with  disorders  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  it  is  generally  a  remediable  condition ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  when  associated  with  such  affections  as  tuberculosis,  carcinoma, 
Bright 's  disease,  etc.  If  not  associated  with  affections  of  the  kind  just 
named,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  may  not  be  impaired,  and  it  is  not  incom- 
patible with  notable  embonpoint.  When  it  is  the  chief  condition  to  be 
met  therapeutically,  the  first  objects  are  to  ascertain  and  remove,  if  practi- 
cable, the  cause  or  causes  on,  which  it  depends.  The  next  object  is  to 
employ  measures  to  restore  the  normal  quantity  of  red  globules.  These 
measures  consist  of,  firttt^  a  nutritious  alimentatipn,  into  which  meat  should 
enter  lai^ly;  ftp.cond^  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  to  render  the 
digestive  functions  more  active ;  third^  iron  as  a  special  remedy — ^the  effect 
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of  which  is  often  remarkable ;  and,  fourth^  a  regimen  calculated  to  incres 
the  energy  of  the  assimilative  functions,  consisting  of  exercise  in  the  op 
air,  recreation,  etc.  These  different  measures  are,  of  course,  to  be  combine 
Manganese  appears  to  have  an  effect  in  cases  of  anaemia  analogous  to  tt 
of  iron,  and  may  be  ffiven,  if  chalybeate  remedies  are  not  well  borne,  or 
they  prove  inclBcicnt.  As  the  ansemic  condition  may  coexist  with  ai 
disease ;  in  other  words,  as  persoAs  affected  by  anaemia  may  contract 
variety  of  diseases,  its  existence  or  otherwise  is  always  to  be  considers 
and  its  coincidence  with  different  diseases  may  modify  materially  the 
treatment.  Bloodletting,  and  other  measures  which  tend  to  impoveri 
the  blood,  as  a  rule,  are  injudicious,  whatever  may  be  the  disease,  if 
occur  in  an  anaemic  subject.  And  measures  addressed  to  the  anfen 
may  be  called  for  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  when,  occurring  in  a  pers< 
not  anaemic  or  plethoric,  the  same  disease  might  claim  measures  of  a  qui 
different  character. 

When  simple  ansemia  exists,  and  the  cause  producing  it  has  ceased, 
after  a  hemorrhage,  the  reproduction  of  red  globules  under  efficient  mc 
sures  of  treatment  is  rapid.     Robin  says,  after  bleeding  an  animal  large] 
the  return  of  globules  may  be  almost  observed  from  hour  to  hour.     Sim< 
states  that,  in  the  case  of  a  chlorotic  girl,  an  analysis  of  the  blood  gave,  < 
globulin,  in  a  thousand  parts,  30.8GO,  and,  of  haematin,  1.431.     In  8ev< 
weeks,  during  which  period  she  had  taken  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  < 
iron  and  sixty-four  grains  of  the  metal,  the  proportion  of  globulin  hi 
increased  to  90.810,  and  of  haematin  to  4.598.     ^^  Before,  she  was  pale  ai 
her  lips  colorless ;  now,  she  presented  really  a  blooming  appearance." 
two  cases  given  by  Andral  and  Gavarret,  the  red  globules  were  increase 
under  the  use  of  iron,  in  one  case  from  46  to  97,  in  a  thousand  parts, 
four  weeks,  and  in  the  other  case  from  49  to  64  in  three  weeks.     Pu 
anaemia,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  tonic  and  analeptic  medicatio 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  display  the  resources  of  medical  art 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  causes  of  anaemia,  exclusive  of  hemorrha^ 
occasion  diminution  of  the  red  globules,  all  that  can  be  said,  with  oi 
present  knowledge,  is,  that  they  genei"ally  appear  to  act  by  impairing  tl 
liqiLor  sanguiniH,  Further  than  this  the  pathologist  cannot  go  until  tl 
physiologist  explains  how  and  where  the  red  globules  are  formed  from  tl 
elements  of  the  blood-plasma  in  health. 

Anaemia  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  female  than  in  the  mal 
One  reason  for  this  is,  the  normal  proportion  of  red  globules  is  som 
what  larger  in  the  male.  Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  tha 
of  the  causes  giving  rise  to  this  morbid  condition,  several  are  peculiar  ' 
females,  viz.,  menorrhagia,  leucorrhcea,  lactation,  and  child-bearing. 

Changes  in  the  Conformation  and  Composition  of  Be 

Olobnles. 

The  foregoing  morbid  conditions  relate  to  the  quantity  of  the  red  gl 
bules.  The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  bodies  are  not  liable  1 
changes  as  regards  their  conformation  and  their  composition. 

The  red  globules  have  a  definite  form  and  size,  with  a  certain  range  c 
variation  within  the  limits  of  health.  They  are  circular  and  biconcav 
with  a  regular  contour.  In  size  they  vary  from  ^^Vir  to  tjuVit  ^^  ^^  '"^ 
in  diameter.  Anatomists  are  not  agreed  whether  they  are  cells  or  soli 
bodies.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  cells ;  but  Robin  and,  als< 
other  distinguished  microscopists  of  the  present  time,  regard  them  f 
solid  or  semi-solid  bodies.     When  brought  into  contact  with  differei 
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substances  out  of  the  body,  they  are  found  to  be  readily  altered  in  form, 
size,  and,  of  necessity,  in  composition.  They  imbibe  water  by  endosmosis, 
becoming  swelled  and  globular.  In  some  fluids  they  part  with  a  portion 
of  their  water  by  exosmosis,  becoming  indented,  losing  their  regular  con- 
tour, and  sometimes  presenting  a  wrinkled  appearance  over  their  whole 
surface.  The  latter  changes  occur  when  the  globules  are  contained  in  urine, 
and  may  be  witnessed  under  the  microscope  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
perspiration.  Again,  the  globules  are  composed  of  several  constituents, 
the  more  important  being  an  albuminous  substance  externally,  forming 
the  cell-wall  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  them  as  cells,  and  a  sub- 
stance, called  hiematin,  in  which  resides  the  coloring  matter,  together  with 
iron,  &tty  matter,  etc.  Now,  the  form,  size,  and  composition  of  these 
organized  bodies  are  doubtless  adapted  to  certain  physiological  ends  of 
more  or  less  importance  in  the  economy.  Ai)d,  since  they  are  so  easily 
altered  out  of  the  bod}',  it  may  be  inferred  that  changes  in  the  liquid  in 
which  they  are  suspended  (the  liquor  sanguinis)  must,  of  necessity,  give 
rise  to  various  alterations  of  their  size,  form,  and  composition.  This  is  a 
rational  supposition,  but,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  pathology 
is  wanting  in  ascertained  facts.  Their  respiratory  function,  that  is,  their 
capacity  for  absorbing  oxygen,  is  destroyed  by  certain  poisons,  e.  g.  car- 
bonic oxide,  received  with  the  inspired  air,  or  added  out  of  the  body.  The 
effects  of  various  reagents  out  of  the  body  have  been  studied ;  but  the 
circumstances  in  the  living  body  are  so  widely  different,  that  we  cannot 
infer  the  same  effects  to  be  produced  when  the  same  reagents  are  admin- 
istered as  remedies,  or  to  lower  animals  for  the  sake  of  experiments.  In- 
deed, experiments  of  injecting  into  the  bloodvessels  various  substances 
have  shown  the  results  to  be  different  from,  and  sometimes  quite  the 
reverse  of,  those  produced  by  applying  the  same  substances  out  of  the 
body.  Future  researches  may  lead  to  discoveries  which  will  be  found  to 
have  important  pathological  bearings ;  but,  at  present,  no  positive  conclu- 
sions are  warrantable. 

A  morbid  condition  of  the  red  globules  incident  to  inflammation  may 
be  here  noticed.  These  bodies  appear  normally  to  exude  a  viscid  or  sticky 
substance  in  small  quantity.  This  causes  them  to  adhere  in  rolls  or  piles, 
presenting  under  the  microscoi)e  an  appearance  compared  to  that  of  rows 
of  coin.  In  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  which  belongs  to  inflammatory 
diseases,  this  exudation  tnkes  place  in  an  abnormal  quantity  ;  hence,  there 
is  a  notable  tendency  to  adhere  in  rows.  A  drop  of  blood  under  the  micro- 
scope may  thus  furnish  a  diagnostic  sign  of  inflammation. 

Apncea. 

The  blood  contains  in  health  certain  gases,  viz.,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  nitrogen.  The  red  globules  are  agents  which  absorb  and  transport 
these  gases.  The  oxygen  of  the  blood  exists  exclusively  in  the  globules, 
although  the  f^mctional  capacity  of  the  latter  to  absorb  this  gas  depends 
in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Carbonic  acid  is 
held  in  solution  by  the  blood-plasma  as  well  as  b}'  the  red  globules,  the 
capacity  of  the  former  to  absorb  this  gas  depending  on  the  presence  of 
the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda.*  Oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  re- 
ceived and  expelled  through  the  lungs,  the  interchange  of  gases  with  the 
atmosphere  being  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  blood,  and  constitu- 
ting  the  function  called  HiEMATOSis.  When  these  processes  are  interrupted, 

*  Robin,  Le^ns  sur  les  Humeara. 
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the  normal  condition  of  the  blood,  as  respects  the  gases  just  named,  is 
exchanged  for  a  morbid  condition.  The  blood  does  not  undergo  the  con- 
version from  venous  into  arterial ;  it  presents,  in  the  arteries,  the  dark 
color,  and  essentially  the  composition  and  properties  of  venous  blocd.  It 
is  incapable  of  sustaining  life.  This  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  has 
been  called  asphyxia^  a  term  signifying  absence  of  pulse  ;•  a  more  correct 
term,  now  more  frequently  used,  is  apnoea,  signifying  deficiency  of  breath. 
Any  cause  impeding  respiration  may  occasion  apnoea.  It  is  the  mode  of 
dying  in  the  fktal  cases  of  a  considerable  number  of  diseases. 

Deficiency  of  oxygen  is  the  essential  feature  of  apnoea,  giving  rise  to 
phenomena  which  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  modes  of  dying. 
An  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  probably  never  an  element  of  disease. 
An  excess  of  carbonic  acid  obtains  whenever  the  respiratory  function  is 
compromised,  and  this  is  an  element  of  apnoea.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
pathological  efifccts  are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  what 
to  deficiency  of  oxygen,  but  the  latter  undoubtedly  has  the  larger  amount 
of  agency  in  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  apnoea.  Regarding  apnoea 
as  consisting  in  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  red  globules,  the  most  com- 
plete type  of  this  pathological  condition  is  afforded  in  cases  of  death  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  this  gas,  when  absorbed  by  the  glo- 
bules, displacing  completely  the  oxygen. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  nothing  is  to  be 
said  of  its  pathological  relations. 

Leucocythemia. 

Of  the  known  morbid  conditions  affecting  the  organized  or  corpuscular 
constituents  of  the  blood,  those  which  relate  to  the  red  globules  are  the 
most  frequent.  There  is  but  one  morbid  condition  relating  to  the  white 
or  colorless  globules  as  yet  ascertained  ;  this  consists  in  their  abnormal 
multiplication.  The  white  globules  are  spherical  bodies  larger  than  the 
red  globules,  nearly  double  in  size,  and  they  are  vastlj^  less  numerous.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  health  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  from  300 
to  450  red  globules.  A  point  of  importance,  as  regards  its  pathological 
bearing,  is  their  resemblance  to  pus-globules.  So  closely  do  the  two  re- 
semble each  other  that  the  most  practised  microscopical  observers  declare 
their  inability  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Robin  and  others 
regard  them  as  essentially  identical,  and,  as  already  stated,  include  both 
under  the  name  leucocytes.  According  to  the  observations  of  Conheim^ 
which  seem  to  have  been  corroborated  by  those  of  other  histologists,  when- 
ever suppuration  takers  place  in  any  part,  the  pus  consists,  in  part  at 
least,  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  tlie  blood,  or  leucocytes,  which  migrate 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  without  solution  of  continuity.  Con- 
heim  and  others  affirm  that  this  migration  is  demonstrable  by  direct  mi- 
croscopical observation.  If  this  be  established  it  is  certainly  a  highly  im- 
portant discovery,  and  it  settles,  of  course,  the  question  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  with  the  pus-globules ;  the 
latter  are,  in  fact,  the  white  corpuscles  situated  without  the  vessels. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  condition  consisting  in  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  white  globules,  we  are  indebted  to  the  microscope.  The 
existence  of  such  a  condition  was  pointed  out  by  two  microscopical  ob- 
servers who  were  led  to  the  discovery,  independently  of  each  other,  in  the 
same  year  (1845),  viz.,  Bennett  and  Virchow.  Virchow  designated  the 
condition  Leukaemia^  a  term  siprnifving  white  blood.  Bennett  applied  to 
it  the  name  Leucocyf hernia^  signifying  white  blood-cells.    The  latter  is  the 
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better  term,  and  is  in  common  use.  Both  observers  at  first  supposed  the 
abnormal  appearance  of  the  blood  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  pus. 

A  certain  amount  of  increase  in  the  number  of  white  globules  is  not 
nncommon  in  pregnancy  and  in  various  affections.  In  order  to  constitute 
leucocythemia,  the  increase  should  be  considerable,  amounting  to  a  ratio 
of^  at  least,  I  to  20  of  the  red  globules.  Cases  have  been  observed  in 
which  the  ratio  was  much  larger  than  this,  amounting  to  an  equal  number 
of  both,  and  the  white  even  preponderating  over  the  red  globules.  In  all 
cases  the  red  globules  are  diminished,  and  the  relatively  morbid  dispro- 
portion is  owing  in  part  to  this  fsust.  In  well-marked  cases  the  gross  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood  undergoes  a  notable  change.  It  acquires  a  reddish- 
gray  or  a  chocolate  color.  This  is  particularly  observable,  after  death,  in 
the  Uood  contained  in  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses. 

This  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  is  associated  very  constantly  with 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  frequently  with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and, 
im  a  certun  proportion  of  cases,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  axilla, 
groin,  etc.,  become  more  or  less  enlarged.  A  distinction  has  been  made 
by  Virchow  into  splenic  and  lymphatic  leucocythemia,  the  former  being 
characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  latter  by  enliargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Some  cases,  however,  are  characterized  by  en- 
largement of  both  the  spleen  and  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  spleen  is  alone  affected.  The  lymphatic  glands  arc  rarely  affected 
alone,  that  is,  without  splenic  enlargement.  It  is  stated  that  the  lymphatic 
variety  is  also  characterized  by  notable  augmentation  of  the  small  white 
bodies  called  globulins ;  these  arc  also  increased  in  number,  but  in  a  less 
d^ree,  in  the  splenic  variety.  Virchow  states  that  in  the  splenic  variety  the 
white  globules  are  voluminous  and  have  nuclei ;  whereas,  in  the  lymphatic 
variety  the  globules  are  small.  A  pathological  connection  of  some  sort 
undoubtedly  exists  between  the  enlargement  of  the  parts  named  and  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  What  the  nature  of  this  connection  is, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

Patients  affected  with  leucocj'^themia  are,  as  already  stated,  ana»mic. 
They  present  the  pallor  of  anaemia,  together  with  the  phenomena  symp- 
tomatic of  that  condition.  Febrile  movement  characterizes  certain  cases, 
and  in  these  cases  the  vital  forces  are  rapidly  impaired,  and  death  takes 
place  by  exhaustion.  Diarrhoea  is  apt  to  occur  in  this  class  of  cases. 
Other  cases  are  characterized  by  hemorrhages  occurring  from  the  nasal 
passages  or  in  other  sitiiations ;  and  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Dyspnoea,  independently  of  any  ap- 
preciable lesions  of  the  chest,  has  been  observed.  Diminution  of  the  vital 
forces,  progressing  more  or  less  rapidly,  belongs  to  the  history  of  this 
condition,  which  ends  fatally  sooner  or  later.  It  is  doubtful  if  recovery 
ever  takes  place  in  cases  in  which  the  condition  is  well  marked.  The  ave- 
nge duration,  before  a  fatal  result,  is  estimated  by  Trosseau  to  be  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  months. 

This  condition  may  be  suspected  when  the  appearance  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  anemia  are  associated  with  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  or  Ijrmphatic  glands.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
simple  anaemia  may  occur  under  these  circumstances  without  leucocythe- 
mia. Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  not  very  unfre- 
qaenUy  as  a  sequel  of  intermitting  fever,  and  anaemia  generally  coexists  ; 
bat  observation  shows  that  leucocythemia  is  developed  very  rarely  in 
these  cases.  The  diagnostic  criterion  is  the  evidence  of  the  augmented 
number  of  white  globules  afforded  by  microscopical  examinations  of  the 
blood.    Several  specimens  should  be  examined  under  the  microscope; 
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and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  to  constitute  leucocy themia,  the  proportion 
of  white  to  red  globules  should  at  least  be  as  great  as  1  to  20.  An  increase, 
in  the  number  of  white  globules  more  or  less,  but  not  sufficiently  to  con- 
stitute leucocythemia,  is  not  uncommon.  According  to  Yirchow,  the 
number  is  increased  whenever  the  lymphatic  glands  are  the  seat  of  irrita- 
tion. An  increase,  to  cite  examples,  takes  place  in  typhoid  fever,  in  cases 
of  cancer  when  the  lymphatic  glands  become  involved,  and  in  cases  of 
malignant  erysipelas  with  enlargement  of  these  glands. 

After  death,  in  cases  of  leucocythemia,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  the  large  vessels  are  sometimes  found  to  contain  j-ellow  or  yellowish- 
green  collections,  soft  and  viscous,  resembling  very  thick  pus.  These  are 
formed  chiefly  by  an  aggregation  into  masses  of  white  globules.  Similar 
puriform  collections  are  found  in  the  veins  in  different  situations,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  veins  of  the  cerebral  meninges.  If  blood  be  drawn  during 
life,  the  coherent  white  globules  form  soft  masses,  or  a  layer,  of  a  gray  or 
reddish-gray  color,  attached  to  the  fibrinous  crust  at  the  upper  surface  of  tli€ 
red  clot ;  and  if  the  fibrin  be  separated  by  beating  the  blood  with  twigs,  th^ 
residue  being  left  at  rest  for  some  time  in  a  narrow  vessel,  the  white 
globules  collect  into  a  milky  or  puriform  layer  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel,  the  red  globules,  from  their  specific  gravity,  falling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel. 

The  question  arises,  whether  there  are  sufl3cient  grounds  to  consider 
this  morbid  condition  as  constituting  a  special  disease,  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  incidental  to  certain  aflections.  That  it  is  a  morbid 
condition  of  grave  import,  is  certain  ;  but  how  much  importance  belongs 
to  it  per  se,  is  uncertain.  With  our  present  knowledge,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  considering  it  as  more  than  a  pathological  element  of  a  cachexia, 
the  essential  nature  of  which  remains  to  be  determined.  The  pathologist 
may  expect  to  be  able  to  understand  more  fully  the  nature  of  this  morbid 
condition  when  physiologists  have  established  the  source  and  the  functions 
of  the  white  globules  of  the  blood.  Robin  remarks  that  leucocythemia 
is  a  return  to  the  foetal  state  as  regards  the  predominance  of  these  bodies, 
they  being  much  more  abundant  in  embryonic  life,  and  that  this  fact  affili- 
ates this  morbid  condition  with  certain  morbid  growths  characterized  by 
a  hypergenesis  of  anatomical  elements  which  are  more  abundant  in  the 
foetus. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  a  morbid  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  was  ascertained  by  Bennett  and  Yirchow,  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  all  the  phenomena  of  leucocythemia  were  present  excepting  the 
increase  of  the  white  corpuscles.  These  cases  have  been  called  cases  of 
pseudo-leucocj'themia.  They  render  it  probable  that  the  leucocythemic 
condition  does  not  constitute  the  disease,  but  is  merely  an  incidental 
feature.* 

A  third  constituent  of  the  blood,  belonging  to  the  class  of  corpuscular 
elements,  is  called,  after  Donn^,  globulins.  These  minute,  spherical  bodies, 
found  also  in  chyle  and  in  the  liquid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
are  notably  increased  in  certain  cases  of  leucocythemia.  This  single  fact 
is  all  that  is  at  present  known  respecting  them  as  entering  into  morbid 
conditions. 

*   Vide  article  by  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr. ,  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
No.  for  Oct.  1871. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD— (Cohtiwued.) 

Morbid  Conditions  retetliig  to  Fibrin,  Hyperinosis,  Hypinosis— Coagulated  Fibrin  within  the 
caYities  of  tbe  Heart— Coagulated  Fibrin  within  the  Bloodvessels— Embolism— Tliromboiiis— 
Morbid  Conditions  relating  to  Albumen— Dropsy  as  dependent  on  Diminution  of  Albumen- 
Morbid  Conditions  relating  to  Water  In  the  blood— Hydremia. 

HAVING  considered,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  morbid  conditions 
relating  to  the  oi^anized  or  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  morbid  conditions  relating  to  the  other  two  divisions  of 
l^ood-constituents,  viz.,  the  organic  and  mineral  substances  which  enter 
into  its  composition.  Directing  attention  to  the  constituents  distinguished 
as  organic,  the  more  important  of  these  arc^^n'n  and  albumen.  What 
mre  the  known  morbid  conditions  relating  to  these  constituents  ?  Pro- 
ceeding to  answer  this  inquiry,  the  morbid  conditions  relating  to  fibrin 
will  first  claim  attention. 

The  fibrin  is  that  portion  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  or  blood-plasma,  which 
solidifies  when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessels.  In  its  normal 
state  it  is  a  liquid.  It  solidifies  by  an  inherent  process  called  coagulation. 
It  forms  the  coagulum  or  clot  which  is  observed  when  a  quantity  of  blood 
is  drawn  into  a  vessel  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  moments.  In  the 
process  of  coagulation,  the  corpuscular  elements  become  imprisoned,  and 
are  retained  within  the  clot ;  hence  the  red  color.  Separated  from  the 
corpuscles  and  other  constituents,  it  is  an  elastic  substance,  more  or  less 
resisting  to  pressure,  and,  examined  microscopically,  presents  an  abund- 
ance of  minute  filaments  irregularly  distributed  and  interlaced,  forming  a 
reticular  arrangement:  this  is  called  fibrillation.  With  resi>ect  to  its 
sources  and  uses,  physiologists  are  not  agreed ;  some  regarding  it  as  trans- 
formed albumen,  and  constituting,  par  excellence^  a  nutritive  element  of 
the  blood ;  while  others  suppose  it  to  be  effete  matter  which  is  to  be  ex- 
creted. The  coagulable  lymph  exuded  in  certain  inflammations  is  essenti- 
ally fibrin,  and  this  is  probably  the  basis  of  all  the  exudations.  With  respect 
to  its  capability  of  becoming  organized,  after  it  has  exuded,  pathologists 
differ,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  treating  of  exudations.  In  view  of 
the  indeterminate  state  of  our  knowledge  of  fibrin,  in  its  physiological  rela- 
tions, the  amount  of  our  knowledge  of  it  in  a  pathological  point  of  \iew 
must  needs  be  limited.  The  only  morbid  conditions  as  yet  well  ascer- 
tained have  reference  to  the  quantity  of  fibrin.  In  certain  diseases  the 
fibrin  is  increased,  and  in  other  diseases  it  is  diminished  in  quantity. 

Hyperinosis. 

An  abnormal  increase  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  constitutes  a  condition 
called  after  Franz  Simon,  hyperinosis.  This  condition  characterizes  acute 
inflammations.  The  average  proportion  of  desiccated  fibrin  in  health  is 
about  two  and  a  half  in  a  thousand  parts.  In  different  cases  of  acute  in- 
flammation, the  increased  proportion  is  found  to  vary  from  three  to  twelve 
parts  in  one  thousand.     Cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  present  the 
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largest  increase  of  fibrin ;  pneumonitis  ranks  next  as  regards  this  feature, 
and  capillary  bronchitis  next.  The  increase  of  fibrin  is  not  found  to  bear 
any  relation  to  the  previous  health  and  vigor  of  the  patient ;  it  is  not  less 
in  feeble  and  sickly  persons  than  in  the  strong  and  vigorous,  when  attacked 
with  acute  inflammation.  The  increase  takes  place  when  inflammation  is 
developed  as  an  intercurrent  affection  in  the  course  of  diseases  in  which,  if 
not  complicated  with  inflammation,  the  fibrin  is  diminished,  e.  gr.,  the  con- 
tinued fevers.  The  hyperinosis  has  not  been  ascertained  to  precede  the 
development  of  inflammation.  The  latter  is  not  the  effect  of  the  former. 
The  converse  is  probably  true ;  but,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  l)etter 
to  say  that  the  augmentation  of  fibrin  is  a  concomitant  of  inflammation,  a 
pathological  comiection  of  some  kind  existing  between  them.  We  know 
too  little  of  the  physiological  relations  of  fibrin  to  understand  the  nature 
of  this  pathological  connection.  According  to  Virchow,  the  hyperinosis 
in  inflammation  is  due  to  the  production  of  fibrin  in  the  inflamed  ports; 
and  there  is  a  notable  difference  as  regards  the  amount  of  fibrin  produced 
in  different  parts  when  they  are  inflamed.  This  difference  Virchow  states 
is  in  relation  with  the  number  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  in  parts ; 
hyperinosis  is  marked  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  these  in  the 
parts  inflamed.  Hence,  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  not  accompanied  by 
hyperinosis;  but  the  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  notably  increased  in  pulmonary 
inflammation,  because  the  lungs  abound  in  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 
According  to  Virchow,  the  white  globules  of  the  blood  are  moltiplied 
whenever  the  fibrin  is  morbidly  increased. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  pathological  relations  of  hyperinosis  not 
being  settled,  it  is  difiScult  to  decide,  upon  rational  grounds,  how  far  this 
element  of  inflammation  is  a  source  of  therapeutical  indications.  Blood- 
letting is  found  to  increase  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  hence,  is  not  an 
appropriate  remedy  for  inflammations  so  far  as  this  element  is  concerned. 
Animal  diet,  in  health,  more  than  vegetable,  renders  the  fibrin  abundant; 
hence,  theoretically,  farinaceous  food  is  suited  to  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation. But  m  starving  animals  the  fibrin  increases  above  the  normal 
proportion ;  ergo^  a  great  reduction  of  diet  is  not  suited  to  the  treatment 
of  inflammation.  The  supposition  that  certain  remedies  diminish  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  based  on  their  power  of  effecting  the 
solution  of  fibrin  out  of  the  body.  These  effects  are  quite  different.  The 
fibrin  in  the  blood  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  its  diminution  has  nothing  in 
common  with  its  solution  after  coagulation  has  taken  place.  To  preserve 
in  the  vascular  sj'Stem  the  liquidity  of  fibrin,  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
coagulation  within  the  heart  or  vessels,  is  an  object  in  therapeutics,  as 
will  be  presently  seen. 

Hypinosis. 

An  abnormal  diminution  of  fibrin  is  called,  after  Simon,  hyptnotfin. 
This  is  less  frequent  than  an  increase  of  fibrin,  but  it  probably  constitutes 
a  graver  morbid  condition.  It  occurs  frequently,  not  constantly,  in  the 
continued  fevers,  provided  they  are  not  complicated  with  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  any  part.  As  a  rule,  the  diminution  of  fibrin  is  progressive  as 
fevers  advance  in  their  career;  and  the  amount  of  diminution  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces,  or  adynamia.  In 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  hypinosis  in  these  fevers,  we  have  a  ground 
of  pathological  distinction  between  them  and  inflammations. 

The  decrease  of  fibrin  does  not  occur  as  frequently  in  the  eruptive  fevers. 
In  variola,  owing  to  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  the  quantity  is  generaOj 
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above  the  normal  average.  In  rubeola  it  is  neither  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished. In  scarlatina  it  is  usually  a  little  below  the  normal  average.  It 
is  not  diminished  in  the  intermittent  fevers. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  state  of  hypnosis  constitutes 
an  indication  for  treatment  in  the  continued  fevers.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  importance  of  animal  food  in  these  fevers  may  have  relation  to 
this  state,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  mineral  acids  are  useful 
in  consequence  of  their  tending  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood. 

QualitatiTe  Changes  of  Fibrin. 

The  foregoing  changes,  relating  to  fibrin,  are  quantitative.  Qualitative 
alterations  are  inferred,  but  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  morbid  characters  in  exudations  denote 
perversions  of  fibrin,  but  the  latter  have  not  been  demonstrated.  The 
taberculous  exudation,  for  example,  has  been  considered  as  morbidly 
changed  fibrin ;  this  view,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  hypo- 
thetieaL  The  existence  of  prior  blood-changes  of  any  kind,  in  this  or  any 
exudation,  has  not  yet  been  proven.  In  short,  we  have  no  positive  knowl- 
edge of  morbid  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  nor  is 
this  knowledge  easily  obtained,  since  the  characters  of  this  constituent,  as 
it  exists  in  the  liquor  sanguinis^  are  with  difficulty  studied.  It  is  obtained, 
isolated  from  other  constituents,  only  when  coagulated,  and  is  then  in  an 
abnormal  state.  It  is  not  certain  that  variations  observed  in  coagulated 
fibrin,  either  within  or  without  the  vessels,  represent  morbid  changes 
which  existed  when  it  was  liquid  and  in  circulation. 

Thrombosis— Heart-Clot— Embolism. 

The  recent  study  of  the  morbid  conditions  denoted  by,  and  associated 
with,  the  names  which  form  the  heading  of  this  section,  has  led  to  develop- 
ments of  much  pathological  interest  and  practical  importance.  The 
writings  of  some  of  the  older  medical  authors,  namely,  Boerhaave,  Yan- 
sweten,  Bonet,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  of  Magendie, 
with  several  of  his  contemporaries  in  France,  embrace  striking  observa- 
tions and  experiments  relating  to  these  conditions ;  but  the  developments 
during  the  past  few  years,  which  will  be  reckoned  among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  events  distinguishing  the  progress  of  pathology  in  our  day, 
are  to  be  dated  from  the  researches  of  Virchow,  in  1847,  and  those  of 
Kirkes,  in  1852.  The  names  thrombosis  and  embolism  were  introduced 
by  Virchow.  Thrombosis  means  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  clot  in  an 
artery  or  a  vein ;  and  the  term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  coagulation  of 
fibrin  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Embolism  is  an  obstruction  of  a 
vessel,  or  of  vessels,  by  fibrin  or  some  other  substance  which  has  been 
transported  by  the  current  of  the  blood  from  either  the  heart  or  some  part 
of  the  vascular  system  more  or  less  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. A  thrombus  which  obstnicts  an  artery  or  a  vein  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  appreciable,  is  a  stationary  plug  ;  an  embolus  obstructing  such  an 
artery  or  vein  is  a  migratory  plug.  A  thrombus  becomes  an  embolus 
when  the  obstructing  body  ceases  to  be  stationary,  and  is  carried  along 
by  the  blood-current  until  its  course  is  arrested  in  a  vessel  not  large  enough 
to  admit  its  passage  fhrther  onward.  It  is  plain  that  a  migratory  plug, 
or  an  embolus,  can  hardly  be  arrested  in  its  course  through  systematic 
▼eins,  since  the  coarse  of  the  blood-current  is  from  smaller  to  larger 
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vessels.     Embolism,  therefore,  aside  from  the  heart,  relates  to  the  arteries 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  vena  porta. 

Thrombosis  occurring  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  heart-clot,  first 
claims  notice.  The  vegetations,  concretions,  or  excrescences  which  are  so 
often  observed  after  death  on  the  valves,  especially  within  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart,  consist,  at  least  in  part,  of  coagulated  tibrin.  These  consti- 
tute a  large  majority  of  the  arterial  emboli,  exclusive  of  those  which  ob- 
struct the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Aside  from  these  examples 
of  cardiac  thrombosis,  fibrinous  masses  or  clots  of  considerable  size  are 
liable  to  form  in  the  different  cardiac  cavities.  They  were  formerly  called 
polypi  of  the  heart.  There  are  two  varieties  of  heart-clot  which  are  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other.  In  one  variety  the  clot  is  essentially 
identical  with  that  which  is  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  blood,  in  mass, 
without  the  body,  as  after  venesection.  It  is  a  dark,  soft  coagulum  with, 
perhaps,  a  layer  of  fibrin,  the  latter  being  identical  with  the  "buffy  coat," 
as  the  fibrinous  layer  in  the  clot  formed  after  venesection  was  formerly 
called.  This  kind  of  clot  lies  free  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  That  is,  it 
is  not  attached  to  the  endocardium,  nor  intertwined  with  the  tendinous 
cords  and  papillary  muscles.  It  may  be  formed  either  after  death  or 
during  the  last  moments  of  life.  Yet  it  is  altogether  probable  that  a 
heart^clot  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  formed  when  the  patient  is  not  in  a 
moribund  state,  and  that  it  may  occasion  sudden  death.  I  have  met  with 
an  example,  in  a  case  which  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  articu- 
lar rheumatism,  in  which  a  clot  of  this  kind  occurred,  and,  forming  an 
embolus,  obstructed  the  pulmonary  arter}',  causing  sudden  death.  In 
general,  however,  heart-clots  of  this  kind  are  formed  either  post-mortem 
or  during  the  moribund  state.  Forming  in  the  latter  state,  they  doubt- 
less, not  unfrequently,  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  other  variety  is  of  greater  pathological  and  practical  interest,  be* 
cause  it  is  the  kind  which  generally  exists  when  death  is  attributable  to 
heart-clot.  To  this  variety  more  especially  the  term  thrombosis  is  appli- 
cable. It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  variety  by  the  fact  that  the  clot 
consists  of  isolated  fibrin,  that  is,  of  fibrin,  for  the  most  part,  free  from 
other  blood  constituents.  The  clot  is  white,  dense,  adherent  to  the  endo- 
cardium, or  intertwined  with  the  chordae  tendince;  and  it  may  show 
gi'ooves  caused  by  the  action  upon  it  of  the  current  of  blood.  Such  a  clot 
must  have  been  formed  ante-mortem ;  and  its  formation  is  not  unfrequently 
a  cause  of  death.  In  this  variety  of  heart-clot,  the  coagulation  does  not, 
as  in  the  first  variety,  take  place  at  once,  but  the  fibrin  is  isolated  more 
or  less  slowly,  being  deposited  in  layers,  or  stratified  somewhat  as  it  is 
within  an  aneurismal  sac.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  action  of  the 
tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscles  may  be  instrumental  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  clot  or  thrombosis,  the  fibrin  being  whipped  out  of  the  blood 
as  in  the  process  of  obtaining  this  constituent  from  blood  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  vessels. 

The  conditions  involved  in  the  formation  of  heart-clot  arc,  fint^  over- 
distension of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  from  an  undue  accumulation  of 
blood  ;  second^  an  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  or  hyperinosis.  A  third 
condition  may  perhaps  be  added,  namely,  an  abnormal  coagulability  of 
the  fibrin,  a  condition  to  which  the  name  inopexia  has  lately  been  ftpplied« 
The  accumulation  of  blood  occasions  a  certain  amount  of  paralysis  from 
distension ;  hence,  the  contents  of  the  cavities  are  but  partially  expelled 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls.  There  is  more  or  less  stagna- 
tion in  the  cavities.  Under  these  circumstances  the  fibrin  may  coagulate, 
and  it  is  isolated  by  the  coagulation  taking  place  slowly,  and  by  the  action 
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of  the  cords  and  muscles,  especially  if  the  fibrinous  constituent  of  the 
blood  ]ye  in  morbid  excess.  These  conditions  are  apt  to  exist  in  cases  of 
pneaDionitis,  and  especially  when  more  than  a  single  lobe  is  involved. 
The  formation  of  heart-clot  will  be  referred  to  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  as  an  accident  which  occasions  death  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  fatal  cases  of  that  disease.  It  is  an  accident  liable  to  occur,  also, 
in  cases  of  the  disease  known  aa  capillary  bronchitis,  in  pyaemia,  and, 
occasionally,  in  various  aliections.  In  addition  to  the  conditions  which 
have  been  named,  there  may  be  others  which  at  present  are  unknown. 
Ueart-clot,  or  thrombosis,  occurring  in  cases  of  pneumonitis  and  capillary 
bronchitis,  are  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  in  these  ajQTcc- 
tions,  the  over-accumulation  of  bloo<l  and  stagnation  are  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  auricle.  When  the  heart-clot  or  thrombosis  is  in  the  cavities 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  there  is  generally  weakness  of  the  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  and  auricle,  from  either  dilatation  or  fatty  degeneration, 
the  over-acenmulation  and  stagnation  being  dependent  on  the  loss  of  mus- 
cular power  incident  to  these  lesions.  Prolonged  syncope  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes  lead  to  a  suddenly-formed,  soft,  dark  coagulum,  in  any  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart.  In  this  way,  in  1849,  the  late  Prof.  Meigs  accounted 
for  sudden  death  shortly  after  labor  attended  with  profuse  flooding.  The 
late  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  reported  several  similar  cases.  Other 
cases  have  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Barnes  and  Dr.  Playfair,  of  Lon- 
don.' Cases  of  sudden  death  in  diphtheria  may  be  thus  explained.  Of 
580  cases  of  sudden  death  analyzed  by  Ogston,  thrombosis  of  the  heart 
and  large  vessels  therewith  connected  was  present  in  63  (10.8  per  cent.), 
and  was  the  cause  of  death  in  fourteen.^ 

Passing  now  to  thrombosis  of  arteries  or  veins,  it  involves  coagulation 
of  fibrin  at  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  and  the  latter  may  be  either  com- 
plete, or  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  conditions  leading  thereto  are, 
/nj/,  retardation  of  the  circulation ;  and,  second^  a  lesion,  of  some  kind, 
of  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  the  thrombosis.  The  diminution  of  the  calibre 
of  a  vessel  from  external  pressure,  and  a  partial  or  complete  occlusion  by 
an  obstructing  substance  within  the  vessel,  are  causative  circumstances  ; 
hot  the  rationale  of  thrombosis,  under  these  circumstances,  is  the  local 
retardation  of  the  circulation  which  they  occasion.  Thrombosis,  arising 
chiefly  from  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in 
arteries ;  and  retardation  of  the  current  from  this  cause  is  rarely  sufficient, 
excepting  in  veins  at  a  distance  fVom  the  heart. 

Thrombosis  of  the  iliac  or  femoral  vein  constitutes  the  affection  formerly 
known  as  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  occurring  especially  in  puerperal  cases ; 
bat,  also,  in  some  cases  of  phthisis,  and  occasionally  irrespective  of  these 
pathological  connections.  The  chief  local  effect  is  cedema,  but  it  may  con- 
tribute to  erysipelas  or  erythema,  hemorrhage,  and  even  gangrene.  In 
arterial  trunks,  thrombosis  is  generally  a  result  of  atheroma  or  a  calcareous 
degeneration  where  the  thrombus  is  formed  ;  these  lesions  roughening  the 
inner  surface,  and  also,  perhaps,  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  artery.  The 
eerebral  arteries  are  those  most  liable  to  thrombosis.  In  this  situation  it 
enters  into  the  causation  of  hemiplegia  and  softening  of  the  brain.  Throra- 
bons  Is  often  an  effect  of  embolism ;  that  is,  a  thrombus  is  formed  at  the 
flHiintion  in  which  an  artery  is  occluded  by  an  embolus.  Moreover,  a 
thrombas  having  formed  in  a  vein,  the  clot  subsequently  becomes  extended 
in  both  direeiionB,  that  is,  toward  the  periphery  of  the  venous  circulation, 

*  FYdeart.  by  Dr.  Lidell,  in  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1873. 
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and,  also,  toward  the  heart.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  stasis  in  the  former 
of  these  two  directions  leads  to  further  coagulation.  In  like  manner  the 
retardation  of  the  circulation  in  the  latter  of  the  two  directions  may  be 
sufficient  to  occasion  a  prolongation  of  the  thrombus.  Thus,  a  clot  in  the 
crural  vein  on  one  side  maj  lead  to  secondary  coagulations  extending  to 
the  vena  cava  of  the  same  side ;  and  these,  progressing  in  a  retrograde 
direction,  may  extend  even  to  the  iliac  and  the  crural  vein  of  the  oppofeite 
side.  These  secondary  coagulations,  in  a  direction  toward  the  heart,  are 
important  as  sources  of  emboli. 

The  important  facts  pertaining  to  the  subsequent  history  of  thrombi 
are  as  follows :  First^  in  the  veins  they  may  become  dislodged  in  frag- 
mentary portions,  or  in  mass,  and  being  transported  toward  the  heart, 
become  emboli,  which  are  carried  into  the  pulmonary  circulation.     Second^ 
in  either  veins  or  arteries,  they  may  remain  indefinitely  without  essential 
change,  being  analogous  to  foreign  bodies.     Third ^  they  may  becomefe- 
organized,  then,  of  course,  remaining  permanently.     Fourth^  they  may~- 
undergo  granulo-fatty  degeneration,  forming  a  puriform  detritus  which  i 
carried  into  the  circulation.     This  last  named  event  is  important  as  givin 
rise  to  capillary  embolisms,  infarctus,  and  events  which  belong  to  the  his-^ 
tory  of  pyajmia.     Referring  the  reader,  for  histological  details,  to  works 
which  enter  into  the  subject  more  fully  than  is  consistent  with  the  plan  oV 
this  treatise,  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  embolism.     It  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  local  effects,  immediate  and  remote,  of  arterial  thrombosis,  may 
be,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  of  embolism,  and  it  will  suffice  to  notice 
their  eflEects  in  connection  with  the  latter.     The  chief  point  of  difference, 
as  regards  these  effects,  between  arterial  thrombosis  and  embolism  is,  that 
the  latter  occurs  suddenly  and  the  former  more  or  less  slowly. 

Recalling  the  definition  of  embolism,  namely,  complete  or  partial  vascu- 
lar obstruction,  the  obstructing  body  or  material  having  been  transported 
from  a  situation  within  the  circulatory  system  more  or  less  distant,  a 
point  of  difference,  in  the  first  place,  relates  to  the  size  of  the  vess^a 
obstructed.  An  embolus  may  obstruct  an  artery  of  large,  considerable, 
or  moderate  size.  On  the  other  hand,  granular  matter,  the  detritus  of 
thrombi,  or  other  morbid  products,  may  be  brought  to  parts  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  accumulate  and  obstruct  either  arteries  of  small  size  or  the 
arterioles.  The  latter,  which  is  distinguished  as  capillary  embolism,  will 
be  noticed  separately  after  having  considered  embolism  in  arteries  of  either 
large,  considerable,  or  moderate  calibre.  The  emboli  in  these  cases  differ 
as  regards  their  source,  the  direction  which  they  take,  their  size,  compo- 
sition, and  the  morbid  effects,  immediate  and  remote,  to  which  they  give 
rise. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  emboli  now  referred  to  are  derived  from 
the  heart-cavities.  They  consist  of  vegetations,  masses  of  fibrin,  calcare- 
ous matter,  or  fragments  of  tissue  which  are  detached  and  washed  away 
by  the  current  of  blood.  Generally  these  are  from  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  direction  which  they  take  is,  of  course,  into  the  aorta  and 
its  branches.  They  arc  carried  onward  until  they  reach  an  arterial  branch 
too  small  to  permit  their  passage.  Here  they  are  arrested,  often  becom- 
ing fixed  at  a  bifurcation,  and  they  obstruct,  partially  or  completely,  the 
flow  of  blood  beyond  this  point.  The  vessels  into  which  emboli  are  espe- 
cially apt  to  enter,  are  the  following,  enumerated  according  to  their  relative 
liability :  The  splenic,  renal,  iliac,  carotid,  infraclavicular,  mesenteric,  and 
coBliac  arteries.  Of  the  carotid  arteries,  emboli  go  oftener  into  the  left 
than  the  right,  the  route  from  the  heart  through  the  former  being  the  most 
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direct.     The  left  iliac  artery  is  more  liable  in  consequence  of  the  iliac  vein 
crossing  the  artery  on  the  right  side. 

Elmboli  of  the  same  description,  that  is,  obstructing  arteries  of  large  or 
moderate  size,  may  also  be  derived  from  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
The  deposit  of  fibrin  in  considerable  or  large  masses,  and  the  formation  of 
eoagiila,that  is,  heart-clots,  occur  oflener  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  cavi- 
ties.   Fragments  from  the  former  and  the  latter  in  mass  may  become  em- 
boli, which,  of  coarse,  are  carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  obstructing 
either  this  artery,  its  primary  divisions,  or  the  subdivisions  of  the  latter. 
Keference  has  been  made  already  to  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
by  a  recent  clot  formed  in  the  right  ventricle,  the  effect  being  sudden 
deatb.    I  have  met  with  an  example  of  complete  obstruction  of  one  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  this  artery,  b}''  a  calcareous  embolus  which  was  broken 
off  from  a  similar  mass  in  the  right  ventricle.'     Smaller  emboU  produce, 
according  to  their  size,  obstruction  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery- 
of  greater  or  less  calibre.     They  are  more  likely  to  go  to  the  right  than  tJie 
kftlong,  because  the  right  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  largest. 
Venous  thrombosis  is  another  source  of  emboli,  either  of  the  pulmonary 
or  of  the  systemic  circulation.     Thrombi  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  trans- 
ported first  to  the  heart  and  thence  into  the  arteries,  have,  of  course,  the 
same  direction  as  those  which  are  formed  within  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart ;  they  enter  the  aorta  and  become  fixed  at  different  points,  namel}-, 
m  the  arteries  of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  brain,  etc.     It  is,  however,  rare  for 
emboli  sufiSciently  large  to  obstruct  vessels  of  a  considerable  or  moderate 
calibre,  to  originate  in  the  pulmonary  veins.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
imcommon  for  thrombi  formed  in  systemic  veins  to  become  detached,  and, 
carried  by  the  venous  current  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  to  obstruct 
the  palmonary  artery  or  its  branches.     Repeated  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  the  thrombus,  in  cases  of  plegmasia  dolens,  has  furnished  emboli 
of  sufficient  size  to  plug  the  pulmonary  artery.     The  fibrin  or  clot  formed 
in  aneorisms  is  another  source  of  emboli  which  take  the  direction  of  the 
systemic  arteries.     Masses  consisting  of  the  white  or  the  red  globules  of 
the  blood  agglutinated  together  form  a  rare  variety  of  emboli.     Other 
rare  varieties  are  portions  of  carcinomatous,  cartilaginous,  and  other  mor- 
bid growtlis,  which,  by  ulceration  into  veins,  find  their  way  into  the  circu- 
latory system.     Finally,  foreign  bodies,  through  wounds,  may  become 
embolL     In  another  work  I  have  related  a  case  in  which  a  musket  ball, 
inflicting  a  wound  in  the  neck,  passed  into  the  jugular  vein,  and  thence  to 
the  heart,  becoming  imbedded  beneath  the  muscular  trabeculae  at  the  apex 
of  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  had  doubtless  remained  without  doing  harm 
for  many  years. 

The  local  morbid  effects  of  embolism  depend  on  the  size,  situation,  and 
vascular  connections  of  the  obstructed  artery.     An  embolus  obstructing 
completely  the  pulmonary  artery  destroys  life  in  a  few  moments.     One  of 
the  primary  divisions  of  this  arterj",  however,  may  be  completely  occluded, 
not  onl^'  without  a  fatal  result,  but  without  grave  sj-mptoms.     In  the  in- 
stance which  came  under  my  observation,  there  was  nothing  to  excite  sus- 
picion of  aught  except  the  tuberculous  disease,  with  which  the  patient 
died ;  and  the  embolus  had  evidently  obstructed  the  artery  for  a  conside- 
rable time.     An  obstruction  of  one  of  the  carotid  arteries  does  not  occasion 
symptoms  of  any  gravity ;  for  the  conmiunication  through  the  circle  of 
Willis  is  so  free  between  the  arteries  on  both  sides,  that  the  obstruction  is 
readily  compensated  for.    An  obstructicm,  however,  of  an  artery  beyond 

>  Vide  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  by  the  author,  2d  edition. 
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tbe  cirele  of  Willt§,  owing  to  a  deflctpney  of  anastomosing  branche?:,  may 
give  rise,  as  will  be  tiereaftcr  seun,  to  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia.  Embolism 
of  the  femoral  artery  may  be  followe<l  by  gangrene  of  the  limb.  In  this 
situation  sodden  ot^truction  is  characterized  by  intense  neuralgic  pajn. 
This  was  illustrated  in  the  ease  of  the  late  Valentine  Mott."  Local  etfortfl 
here  and  in  other  situations  will  enter  into  the  eonsideration  of  particular 
diseiiaes  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  The  immediate  effects  proceed 
from  the  sudden  interference  with  the  circulation  within  the  area  of  the 
arterial  branches  beyond  the  point  wliere  the  embolus  is  fixtnl.  Circum- 
scribed ischiemia  or  amemia  is  the  primary  morbid  effect;  hence,  t^miwritry 
loss  or  impairment  of  functions  in  the  part  in  which  the  circiil.ttiou  is 
suddenly  interrupted.  This  is  especially  marked  in  cases  of  ccn-bral  em- 
bolism, in  which  there  is  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  aocomji.tnicd  with 
paralysis.  The  degree,  or  intensity  of  the  immediate  effects  in  the  brain 
and  ei5^where  at  the  instant  when  eniboliem  takes  place,  will  depend  oa 
whether  the  obstruction  be  at  once  com|ilete  or  incomplete.  The  embolus 
may  either  fill  so  completely  the  artery  that  the  circulation  is  entirely 
arrestctl,  or  the  obstruction  may  be  but  partial.  Jf,  however,  the  latter  be 
the  case,  the  obstruction  usually  becomes,  in  a  short  time,  complete,  ia 
oonsequenceofcoagulation  caused  by  the  embolus.  The  immediate  effects, 
under  these  cireumatances,  undergo  an  increase  in  degree  or  intensity,  the 
latter  being  due  to  the  thrombus  which  is  added.  Frequently,  in  exami- 
nations after  death,  emboli,  proven  to  be  so  by  a  correspondence  as  regards 
their  composition  and  characters  with  vegetations  in  the  heart  or  thromln 
situated  in  either  the  heart  or  vessels  at  a  distance,  are  imbedded  in  a  dot 
evidently  formed  at  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  To  distinguish,  clinically, 
emhuliam  which  is  at  first  partial  and  becomes  complete,  IVom  an  obstnio- 
tion  which  is  entirely  due  to  thrombus,  is  not  always  practicable. 

The  loss  or  impairment  of  functions  within  the  area  in  which  the  circti- 
lation  is  interrupted  is  sometimes  only  temporary.  The  circulation  may 
be  more  or  leas  speedily  restored  through  anastomosing  branches,  and 
thereby  the  function  is  recovered.  The  restoration  dejienda  on  the  abun- 
dance of  the  anastomosing  vessels.  In  general  terms,  the  restoration  of 
the  circulation  ia  more  ditllcult,  or  less  liable  to  take  place,  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  obstructed  vessel  from  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  small  size  of  the  artery  in  which  the  embolus  is  seated.  The  arteries, 
however,  in  different  organs  differ  much  as  respects  free  communication 
with  each  other  through  anastomosing  vessels.  In  the  brain  and  other 
internal  org.ina  the  ischfemia  or  local  ameniia,  which  is  the  primary  effect 
of  embolism,  is  a  matter  of  inference ;  but  within  the  eye  it  is  open  to 
direct  observation  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  a  patient  who 
was  se4ze<l  suddenly  with  amaurosis  of  one  eye,  the  late  distinguished 
oculist,  Von  Gnefe,  observed,  through  the  ophthnlmoscojie,  a  notable  ex- 
sanguine condition  of  the  retina,  (Jn  this  he  based  the  conclusion  that  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina  was  the  seat  of  an  embolus.  This  truly  bril- 
liant di^^nosis  has  been  corroborated  by  instances  in  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  fact  of  embolism  of  this  artcrj-  has  been  determined 
after  (]eath.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  ascertained  that,  at  least 
in  certiun  situations,  the  ischemia  or  local  amemin  caused  by  on  embolus, 
is  of  short  duration.  The  vessels  beyond  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  are 
filled  by  collateral  arterial  branches,  and  perhajH  by  a  reflux  of  blood 
fi-om  the  veins;  but,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  vis  a  ler^o  lieyond  the 
seat  of  the  embolus,  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  vessels ;  there  is  a  passive 
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congestion,  which  may  even  occasion  rupture  and  extravasation.  This  con- 
gestion, however,  does  not  compensate  for  the  arrest  of  the  circulation, 
aodfOotwithstandiDg  the  hjpenemia  beyond  the  embolus,  there  is  loss  or 
iopairment  of  function,  and  certain  changes  incident  to  defective  nutrition 
ue  liable  to  occur.     These  changes  belong  more  especially  to  capillary 
onbolism,  but  they  occur  particularly  in  the  brain,  where  an  artery  of 
moderate  size,  as  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  is  occluded.     They  are  due 
to  either  defective  nutrition  or  necrobosis,  that  is,  the  loss  of  vitality 
irithin  the  space  in  which  nutrition  is  arrested.     Softening,  sometimes  to 
liquefaction,  exemplifies  these  changes  in  the  brain-substance. 

An  embolas  sometimes  excites  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues, 
which  may  lead  to  suppuration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  undergo, 
like  thrombi,  degenerative  changes,  being  reduced  thereby  to  a  detritus 
which,  carried  away  by  the  current  of  blood,  may  become  capillary  emboli. 
In  this  way,  sometimes,  the  channel  of  the  artery  is  restored.  In  general 
the  embolus  remains  permanently  fixed  without  exciting  local  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  obstruction  of  the  vessel  is  permanent. 

Passing  now  to  capillary  embolism^  under  this  name  more  is  compre- 
hendeii  than  the  name  would  imply.  This  variety  of  embolism  is  not 
\iDiited  to  the  capillary  vessels,  nor  even  to  the  arterioles,  but  it  embraces 
embolic  obstruction  of  the  smaller  arteries.  The  variety  just  considered, 
ia  which  arteries  of  large  or  moderate  size  are  obstructed,  may  be  called, 
\xy  way  of  distinction,  arterial  embolism.  Capillary  embolism,  as  thus 
defined,  affords  an  explanation  of  certain  morbid  changes  occurring  in 
different  organs,  namely,  hemorrhage,  softening  from  granulo-fatty  de- 
generation, abscess,  gangrene ;  and  it  enters  largely  into  events  hereto- 
fore considered  as  characteristics  of  pyaemia. 

The  sources  of  capillary  emboli  are  as  follows  :  Ist.  Thrombi  in  veins, 
itmall  fragments  detached  from  a  venous  clot,  and  the  detritus  which  is 
left  when  clots  are  disintegrated,  become  capillary  emboli.  Venous 
Thrombi  in  the  crural,  iliac,  and  some  other  veins,  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to ;  bat  venous  thrombosis  belongs  to  inflammatory  affections  in 
ditferent  organs,  to  local  injuries,  to  surgical  operations,  and  other  causes. 
Wherever  coagulation  in  veins  takes  place,  the  clot,  if  it  undergo  either 
fragmentary  division  or  disintegration,  may  lead  to  capillary  embolism. 
Emboli,  thus  pro<luced  in  the  systemic  veins,  are  carried  by  tlie  blood- 
current  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  morbid  eflects  are  manifested  in  the  lungs  ;  but 
it  is  conjectured  that  sometimes  embolic  matter  may  pass  through  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and,  gaining  entrance  into  the  systemic  arte- 
rial system,  be  arrested  in  other  organs ;  for  example,  the  kidneys  in  which 
the  arterioles  are  of  smaller  size  than  in  the  pulmonary  organs.  The 
detritus  from  thrombi  formed  in  the  pulmonary  veins  will,  of  course,  be 
euried  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  arteries,  through 
which  it  reaches,  and  is  arrested  in,  different  organs,  the  spleen,  kidneys, 
etc  Thrombi,  formed  in  the  portal  system  of  veins,  may  furnish  frag- 
■oits  and  detritus  which  are  carried  into  the  vena  portee,  and  occasion 
CBbolism  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver.  2d. 
Thrombi  in  the  heart-cavities.  Thrombi  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  lead 
to  capillary  embolism  within  the  lungs,  and  those  in  the  loft  side  lead  to 
eodiGiisiD  of  varioos  other  organs.  3d.  Thrombi  in  arteries,  and  also 
cabolly  becoming  disintegrated,  furnish  small  fragments  and  detritus, 
whidi  giTe  rise  to  capiUary  embolism.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
aa  arterial  embolas  of  eonsideiable  size  may  be  arrested  at  a  bifurcation, 
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and  here  be  broken  up  into  small  fragments  by  the  force  of  the  blood-cur- 
rent, the  fragments  becoming  capillary  emboli.  Finally,  acconling  to 
Weber,  the  free  oil  in  the  blood  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  capillary  embolism ;  and  air 
in  the  blood,  which  destroys  life  by  obstructing  the  circulation  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  may  also  be  considered  as  giving  rise  to  em- 
bolism. 

The  morbid  local  effects  of  capillary  embolism  have  been  already  stated, 
namel}',  hemorrhage,  softening  from  degenerative  changes,  abscess,  gan- 
grene. It  appears  to  have  been  determined  by  experiments  in  which 
small  foreign  substances  were  introduced  into  the  ciix^ulation,  and  the 
abdominal  organs  exposed  to  view,  that,  very  quicklj'  after  embolism  of 
the  smaller  arteries  is  produced,  h^'peraemia  or  congestion  occurs  within 
circumscribed  small  pyramidal  spaces  corresponding  to  the  distribution 
of  the  vessels.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  h3'|)era;mic  spots 
leads  to  rupture  and  extravasation.  This  is  now  known  as  hemorrhagic 
infarct ua.  By  German  and  French  writers,  however,  the  term  infarctns 
is  used  to  embrace  the  other  local  changes  following  capillar}-  embolism, 
that  is,  softening,  suppuration,  abscess,  and  gangrene.  How  are  these 
changes  to  be  ex])lamed  ?  Impaireil  nutrition  and  loss  of  vitality*  (necro- 
biosis) account  for  the  sofleuing  and  gangrene.  Blood  extravasated 
becomes  virtually  a  foreign  substance,  and  its  presence  maj'  excite  sup- 
purative inflammation.  But,  probably,  in  some,  if  not  in  most,  cases, 
capillary  emboli  have  a  pathogenetic  agency  which  is  not  mercl}'  mechani- 
cal, that  is,  their  effects  are  not  due  to  obstruction  alone.  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  they  may  have  septic  or  poisonous  properties  which  will 
measurably  explain  the  local  morbid  processes  attributable  to  their 
presence.  Different  morbid  products  differ  as  regards  the  nature  of  these 
morbid  properties;  and  particles  of  matter,  in  other  words,  capillary 
emboli  derived  from  a  part  wherein  a  certain  morbid  process  is  going  on, 
will  be  likol}'  to  excite  a  similar  process  in  the  places  in  which,  having 
been  tnuisportetl  thither  by  the  current  of  blood,  they  are  arrested. 

The  embolic  chiuiges  embraced  under  the  name  infarctus,  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  of  this  term,  are  especially  liable  to  occur  in  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  lungs,  liver,  and  brain.  In  the  spleen,  the  wedge-like  portions 
so  often  met  with,  or  ^'  fibrinous  blocks,"  which  usually  undergo  degene- 
rative changes  and  are  at  length  absorbed,  are  the  sequels  of  hypersemic 
stasis  and  hemorrhagic  extravasation.  Suppuration  and  gangrene  are 
here  rare  results.  Essentially  the  same  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
kidneys,  but  small  abscesses  are  less  infrequent.  They  are  situated  in 
the  cortical  portion.  In  the  lungs  small  extravasations  of  blood,  circum- 
scribed gangrene,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  little  abscesses,  the  latter 
formerly  called  "  metastatic,"  are  local  events  attributable  to  pulmonafj 
emYK)lism.  In  the  liver,  hemorrhagic  infarctus  does  not  occur,  but  the 
effects  of  embolism  are  the  well-known  "  multiple  abscesses"  in  this  viscus. 
In  the  brain  the  embolic  changes  are  punctated  or  capillary  hemorrhage, 
softening  and  liquefaction,  the  latter  denoting  complete  disorganization  or 
necrobiosis.  These  changes  in  the  several  organs  just  named  will  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  local  affections  therein  seated;  and  capillaiy 
embolism  will  also  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  pysemia. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  brief  section  to  present  an  outline  of  the  d^ 
velopments,  up  to  this  time,  in  relation  to  thrombosis  and  embolism.  At 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  18fi6,  the 
importance  of  these  topics  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  majority  of 
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medical  writers  and  practitioners.     Since  that  date,  facts  previously  ob- 
served have  been  corroborated,  and  important  additions  to  our  knowledge 
have  resulted  from  experiments  on  animals  and  from  clinical  observation. 
1  concluded  this  section  in  the  third  edition  (1868)  by  saying  that  facts 
were  constantly  accumidating  which  tended  to  show  the  importance  of 
these  topics.    At  the  present  time  (1872)  this  statement  may  be  repeated. 
Much  is  to  be  expected  from  continued  researches  respecting  thrombosis 
tnd  embolism. 

Increase  and  Diminution  of  Albumen. 

Having  considered  the  pathological  relations  of  fibrin,  I  pass  to  the 
other  of  the  two  most  important  organic  constituents  of  the  liquor  san- 
goinis,  viz.,  albumen.  This  exists  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  after  the 
wparation  of  fibrin.  It  exists  normally  in  a  liquid  state.  It  does  not, 
like  fibrin,  coagulate  spontaneously,  but  may  be  coagulated  by  heat  or 
the  addition  of  mineral  acids,  and  is  then  presented  as  a  white  deposit. 
It  is  found  also  in  chyle,  lymph,  dropsical  efiusions,  and  in  various  fluids 
of  the  body.  It  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  blood  than  fibrin,  existing 
ia  the  proportion  of  from  60  to  70  parts  in  1000.  The  serum  of  the  blood 
owes  to  it  much  of  its  density,  which  in  health  is  represented  by  about 
1030.  Albumen  is  doubtless  a  very  important  constituent  of  the  blood, 
but  its  precise  physiological  uses  and  relations  are  not  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  furnishes  the  pabulum  for  the 
development  and  renewal  of  the  organized  or  corpuscular  constituents, 
and  it  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  material  for  the  nutrition  of  many  of 
the  tissues.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  fibrin  is  formed  from  the 
albamen.  The  two  substances  are  nearly  identical  as  regards  their  chemi- 
cal composition. 

Albumen  is  increased  in  certain  diseases,  viz.,  acute  rheumatism,  pneu- 
monitis, pleuritis,  etc. ;  but,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  pathological  importance  belongs  to  this  fact.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  uniformly  increased  in  inflammation,  as  fibrin  is.  It  has 
Bot,  therefore,  the  same  significance  as  a  criterion  of  inflammation.  In 
short,  there  are  no  known  special  pathological  relations  of  an  excess  of 
slbomen ;  and  there  is  no  name  to  denote  such  a  condition. 

The  pathological  relations  of  an  abnormal  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  albumen  are  more  apparent.  This  constitutes  an  important  condition 
incident  to  affections  of  the  kidne3's,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
albomen  in  the  urine,  or  albuminuria.  This  blood-constituent  escaping 
ooBstantly  with  the  urine,  the  quantity  in  the  blood  is  proportionately 
lessened ;  hence  the  density  of  the  serum  is  lowered.  Bright  reported  a 
ease  in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  was  reduced,  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  albumen,  as  low  as  1013. 

An  important  morbid  effect  frequently  follows  diminution  of  the  albu- 
men and,  thereby,  of  the  density  of  the  blood.  Aqueous  or  serous  transu- 
dation is  apt  to  occur  in  the  interstices  of  the  areolar  tissue  and  into  the 
serous  cavities,  giving  rise  to  oedema  and  anasarca.  It  thus  occasions 
general  dropsy.  This  effect  is  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
diminished  density  of  the  blood  serum ;  it  becomes  unduly'  aqueous,  and 
filtrates  more  rearlily  through  the  tissues.  But  the  transudation  is  in  a 
Bwasnie  due  to  ah  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  capillary  vessels.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  presence  of 
fibrin  and  albumen  in  the  blood  facilitates  its  circulation  in  the  capillary 
system ;  hence,  when  the  blood  is  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
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its  albumen,  it  accumulates  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and  the  increased 
pressure  favors  transudation,  or  dropsy. 

Diminution  of  albumen  has  been  observed  in  various  cachectic  affec- 
tions, in  some  cases  of  inflammation,  in  typhus,  notably  in  scorbutus,  in 
puerperal  fever,  dysentery,  etc.  This  condition  occurs  whenever  the  body 
is  insufficiently  nourished,  either  from  too  little  or  poor  food,  or  defective 
appropriation  from  any  cause ;  also,  whenever  there  is  an  abnormal  ex- 
penditure of  blood-constituents,  as  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  copious  purulent 
discharges,  etc.  The  loss  of  albumen  does  not  bear  an}'  constant  relation 
to  the  number  of  red  globules.  It  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in 
chlorosis  or  amemia.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  sustain  any  relation  to  fibrin. 
Bleeding,  which  increases  fibrin,  appears  to  lessen  albumen,  but  not  in  a 
marked  degree. 

Of  morbid  alterations  of  the  quality  of  albumen,  we  know  nothing  posi- 
tive. That  important  qualitative  changes  do  occur  is  highly  probable. 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  all  is  conjectural.  When  the  physi- 
ologist develops  further  information  respecting  the  uses  of  albumen  in 
health,  its  metamorphoses,  and  its  relations  to  other  elements  of  the  blood, 
and  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  the  pathologist  may  hope  to  understand 
better  than  now  to  what  extent  and  in  what  modes  it  is  involved  in  disease. 

A  substance  analogous  to  albumen,  distinguished  by  not  coagulating 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  coagulating  imperfectly  with  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  is  called  albuminose.  It  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4  to  6  partd  in  1000.  It  is  found  to  disappear  in  the  course  of 
diseases  in  which  albumen  is  diminished.  It  has  no  known  pathological 
relations. 

Increase  and  Diminntion  of  Water. 

Water  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  mass  of  blood,  viz.,  abont 
790  of  1000  parts.  Obviously  a  certain  proportion  of  water  is  essential. 
If  abnormally  deflcient  or  superabundant,  evils  pertaining  to  the  circula- 
tion and  to  changes  in  the  blood  itself  are  likely  to  follow.  These  morbid 
conditions  of  quantity  are  incidental  to  disease.  It  is  doubtful  if  an  csx« 
cess  of  water  ever  occurs  save  as  an  incidental  morbid  condition.  The 
quantity  of  blood,  as  already  stated,  is  probably  not  subject  to  much 
fluctuation.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  probable,  as  stated  by  Lehmann 
and  others,  that  the  mass  is  never  increased  nor  diminished.  In  phthisie 
and  other  wasting  diseases  it  is  undoubtedly  diminished ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  amount  is  sometimes  increased.  But,  as  a  rule,  its  normal 
fluctuations  are  inconsiderable.  If  too  much  liquid  be  ingested  and  ab- 
sorbed, the  augmented  pressure  within  the  vessels  causes  exhalation  from 
the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  the  skin,  and  more  especially  into  the 
uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  balance  is  speedily  restored.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  loss  be  sustained,  the  deflciency  is  speedily  made  good 
by  the  absorption  of  water.  In  the  latter  mode  the  blood  may  become 
unduly  watery,  constituting  hydrasmia.  If  the  globules  be  reduced  in 
number,  the  space  is  flUed  with  water.  If  albumen  be  drained  away,  the 
serum  becomes  watery.  Hydrsemia,  therefore,  is  a  substitution,  of  move 
or  less  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  by  water,  and  not  the  blood 
normally  constituted,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  water;  it  is  thus  incidental 
to  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  It  is  doubtful  if  water  ever 
remain  in  excess  while  the  other  constituents  continue  unaffected.  Defl* 
ciency  of  water  in  the  blood  in  a  notable  degree  is  incidental  to  epid^nie 
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chc^eitL     The  density  of  the  blood  in  this  disease  ia  greatly  increased ; 
it  becomes  thick,  and  is  with  diflleulty  circulated. 

The  morbid  conditions  and  relations  of  several  of  the  most  important 

oC  the  constituents  of  the  blood  have  now  been  briefly  considered,  to  wit, 

tiie  red  and  colorless  globules,  or  the  organized  elements,  the  fibrin  and 

aibamen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  oxygen,  and 

witer.    Nomerons  constituents  yet  remain  to  be  noticed.    Of  these,  some 

are  organic,  and  others  inorganic  or  mineral.     Of  the  remaining  organic 

ekmenCs,  there  are  the  fatty  and  extractive  matters,  sugar  and  certain 

principles  embraced  under  the  head  of  excrementitious  substances.     In 

the  next  chapter  I  shall  notice  these  remaining  constitnents  as  arranged 

in  the  groups  just  named. 


CHAPTER    yi. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD— (CowmnjED.) 

Vnrbld  Conditions  relating  to  Fat— Morbid  Conditions  relating  to  Sugar— Diabetes  Mellitiis— 
Morbid  Accumulations  of  Excrementitious  Principles  in  the  Blood— Uncmia— Excess  of  Uric 
Add  in  Gout,  Uricn.Mnia— Retention  of  Excreinenlilious  Principles  contained  in  the  Vapor  of 
Expiration— Retehtlon  of  Excrementitious  Principles  contained  in  the  Perspiration— Scab, 
sorption  of  Bile,  or  CholiBuiia— Cholesteracmia- Morbid  Conditions  relating  to  the  Saline  Con- 
tftoentsof  the  Blood. 

Inoreaie  and  Diminution  of  Fat 

FAT  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  corpuscular  constituents  and 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  the  average  amount  in  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
being  estimated  to  be  a  little  over  2  in  1000  parts.  The  greater  part  is 
Mponified,  that  is,  in  combination  with  alkalies.  Of  the  fats  which  are 
non-saponifiable,  with  our  existing  knowledge,  the  most  important  is  cho- 
lesterin.  An  excess  of  fat  leads  to  the  presence  of  free  fat,  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  in  the  form  of  oil-globules.  These  have  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  diseases.  In  health  the  blood-serum  is  turbid  or  milky  for 
wreral  hours  after  a  full  meal.  This  appearance  has  been  observed  when 
▼enesection  has  been  practised  under  these  circumstances.  It  is  due  to 
the  products  of  lacteal  absorption  which  are  at  this  time  poured  into  the 
blood.  This  is  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  cases  of  white  or  milky 
blood  which  have  been  reported  by  medical  practitioners. 

The  pathological  relations  of  an  excess  of  oil  in  the  blood-  are  very  im- 
perfectly known.   Clinical  observations  have  shown  that  it  is  more  or  less 
sbandant  in  acute  affections  generally.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  must 
be  chiefly  derived  from  the  adipose  tissue  within  the  body ;  hence,  the 
emaciation  which  accompanies  acute  affections.     It  accumulates  in  the 
blood  of  drunkards,  leading  to  that  amount  of  deposit  in  the  adipose  struc- 
ture which  constitutes  obesity.   Lchmann  states  that  this  result  is  not  due 
directly  to  the  introduction  of  alcohol,  but  that  it  occurs  only  when  the 
Ilrer  becomes  affected. 
Nothing  is  to  be  said  with  respect  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  a  mor- 
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bid  deficiency  of  oil  in  the  blood.  Yet,  probably,  such  a  morbid  condition 
exists,  and  has  more  or  less  importance  in  its  relation  to  diseases.  This 
is  certainly  a  fair  inference  from  the  benefit  derived  from  cod-liver  oil  and 
other  fatty  substances  in  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  and  other  atfections. 

Of  the  non-saponifiable  fats,  cholesterin  alone,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge, has  important  pathological  relations.  Experiments  and  clinical 
observation  have  shown  that  this  is  an  excrementitioiis  substance,  and  a 
notice  of  its  abnormal  accumulation  in  the  blood  will  therefore  come  under 
another  division. 

Therapeuticall}'',  it  would  seem  to  be  an  object  to  increase  the  amount 
of  oil  in  tlie  blood  in  certain  diseases,  especially  in  tuberculosis^  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  diminish  the  amount  in  cases  of  obesity.  The  latter  is 
also  an  object  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  if 
it  be  true,  as  is  highly  probable,  that  this  structural  change  is  either  de- 
pendent upon,  or  favored  by,  an  excess  of  oil  in  the  blood.  The  diminu- 
tion of  oil  in  the  blood  is  efiected  by  restricting  the  diet,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  nitrogenized  substances,  avoiding  butter,  fat  meats,  sugar,  and 
limiting  the  amount  of  farinaceous  food.  Obesity  is  not  uncommon  in 
middle  age,  developed  to  an  extent  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition ;  and 
it  occurs  sometimes  in  early  life,  evidently  from  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency, and  may  reach  an  excessive  degree,  as  seen  in  persons  exhibited 
as  objects  of  curiosity  on  account  of  the  enormous  size  and  weight  to 
which  they  attain.  Whenever  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  health,  it  may  ap- 
propriately claim  treatment ;  and  it  mnj'  often  be  notably  lessened  by 
excluding  from  the  diet  fatty  articles,  and  limiting  the  ingestion  of  sub- 
stances readily  converted  into  fat,  viz.,  sugar  and  starch.* 

To  effect  or  promote  an  increase  of  oil  in  the  blood,  oleaginous  reme- 
dies, and  a  diet  the  opposite  of  that  just  indicated,  are  to  be  employed. 

As  reganls  the  substances  embraced  under  the  head  of  extractive  mat- 
ters, a  few  words  will  suflice.  This  division  includes  a  variety  of  imdeter- 
mined  constituents  of  the  blood  —  undetermined  with  respect  to  their 
nature,  source,  metamorphoses,  relation  to  diflerent  organs,  and  their  uses. 
Of  course  they  have  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  any  well 
determineil  pathological  relations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  morbid  processes,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

Abnormal  Aconmnlation  of  Sugar— Olycohamia. 

Sugar  is  an  organic  substance  which  exists  in  the  blood  in  health.  It 
is  a  constituent  of  the  blooil  in  certain  portions  only  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, viz.,  within  the  portal  vein,  but  more  abundantl}'  within  the  hepatic 
vein,  the  vena  cava  ascendons,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  pul- 
monary artery.  It  is  sometimes,  but  not  uniformly,  found  in  the  blood 
generally;  and,  excepting  in  the  parts  just  named,  when  found,  the  quan- 
tity is  very  small,  save  as  a  morbid  condition.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
istence and  production  of  sugar  within  the  organism,  the  discovery  by 
Beruanl  is  of  great  interest  and  importance.     This  distinguished  phys- 

•  Mr.  Bantin]?,  an  English  non-modicnl  writer,  published,  some  years  since,  a 
**  Letter  on  Corpulence,"  which  attracted  considerable  popular  attention.  By  a 
system  of  dietetic  management,  he  reilnced  his  weisrht  within  a  year  46  lbs,  I  could 
cue  a  CHse  in  which,  several  rears  asro,  1  obtained  a  success  not  less  remarkable.  The 
manaprcment  of  ol>esity  has  undtmbtedly  receiviHl  ttM>  little  attention,  but  it  is  to  be 
l>orne  in  mind  that  a  system  of  diet  suited  to  diminish  an  undue  accumulation  of 
fat  may  Ih\  not  only  inappropriate,  but  hurtful  to  )vr«ons  who  do  uot  suffer  from 
cori^uUnce. 
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iologist  has  shown  that  its  production  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  liver. 
A  certain  quantity  is  received  from  the  sugar  and  starch  containeci  in  the 
ingesta.  But  the  hepatic  vein  contains  much  more  than  the  portal ;  and 
it  ist  contained  in  the  former  when  the  ingcsta  are  devoid  of  both  saccha- 
rine  and  amylaceous  substances,  and  when  no  sugar  is  contained  in  the 
portal  bloo<l.  It  is  destroyed  during  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs.  How  is  it  destroyed  ?  This  is  a  physiological  question,  but 
it  has  important  pathologic^  bearings.  The  explanation  which  seems 
most  probable  is,  that  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  the  latter  combining 
with  soda,  lime,  and  potash,  forming  lactates  which  are  again  converted 
into  carbonates,  and  then  again  decomposed  by  the  pneumic  acid.^ 

It  should  be  stated  that  Pavy,  McConnell,  and  others  deny  that  a  nor- 
mal function  of  the  liver  is  the  production  of  sugar.  They  affirm  that 
daring  life  the  liver  does  n*ot  contain  sugar,  but  produces  an  amyloid  sub- 
^ance  (hepatic  dextrine  or  starch)  which  is  converted  into  glucose  by  the 
contact  of  warm  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  or  diastase.  Pavy  claims  that  the 
conversion  of  this  sul^tance  into  sugar  is  always  pathological.  It  may 
be  added  that,  according  to  Robin,  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is 
performed  by  the  hepatic  lobules,  the  bile  being  secreted  by  the  membrane 
lining  the  hepatic  ducts. 

In  health,  sugar  is  not  eliminated  from  the  body,  but,  as  a  symptom  of 
disease,  it  may  exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  urine,,  in  other  secretions, 
aiitl  in  exhalations ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  blood  everywhere 
throughout  the  body  contains  it.  This  constitutes  the  morbid  condition 
commonly  known  as  diabetes  mellitus. 

In  cases  of  diabetes,  sugar  exists  in  the  nrine,  in  other  secretions,  and 
in  transuded  liquids,  in  consequence  of  its  existence  in  the  whole  mass  of 
bioo<L  Diabetes  is  not  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  it  was  formerly  re- 
garled  ;  these  organs  merely  excrete  sugar  contained  in  the  blood  brought 
to  them  by  the  renal  arteries.  The  sugar  in  the  renal  blood  increases  the 
fanctional  activity  of  the  kidneys,  acting  like  a  diuretic,  and,  hence,  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  greatly  increased.  An  increased  quantity  of  urine 
containing  sugar  in  abundance  thus  becomes  the  diagnostic  criterion  of 
diabetes.  The  abnormal  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  expressed  by 
the  term  glucohmmia  or  gbjcohaemia. 

Why  is  it  that  the  blood  in  the  general  circulation  becomes  saccharine 
in  this  disease  f  Either  the  liver  produces  too  much  sugar,  or  the  pro- 
oe#»es  by  which  it  should  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  blood  in  the  hmgs 
ire  imperfect.  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  perhaps  enable  us  to  de- 
cide between  these  two  explanations,  and  both  may  concur  in  some  cases  ; 
the  first,  however,  is  the  more  rational,  if  it  be  true,  as  estimated  by  Ber- 
nard^ that  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  a  much  larger  amount  of  sugar  is  ex- 
creted by  t^e  kidneys  than  is  formed  by  the  liver  in  health. 

Moreover,  certain  facts  render  it  not  improbable  that  a  prior  morbid 
eoodition  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  involved.  Bernard  ascertained 
that,  by  irritating  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  point  of  connection  of  the 
pneonK^BStric  nerve,  sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  A  transient  attack  of 
diabetes  may  in  this  way  be  produced  at  will  in  an  inferior  animal.  Hence, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  diabetes,  occurring  spontaneously,  is  an  affec- 
tioD  of  the  nervous  centre,  an  abnormal  influence  being  transmitted  to  the 
JkrtT  through  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Were  the  seat  and  nature  of  diabetes  established,  our  knowledp:e  might, 
pwbape,  lead  to  rational  indications  for  treatment.    As  it  is,  the  thera- 

'  Robhi  and  Yerddl,  Chimie  Anatomiqae. 
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peutics  of  the  disease  is  quite  unsettled.  It  is  a  very  grave  disease,  per- 
sisting in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  and  proving  fatal  sooner  or  later. 
A  temporary  and  partial  relief  is,  in  general,  only  attainable ;  and  this  is 
effected  by  different  means,  so  that  the  success  of  a  particular  mode  of 
treatment  does  not  reflect  much  light  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 
Inasmuch  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sugar  is  derived  from  the  in- 
gesta,  one  point  in  the  management  is  to  cut  off  or  diminish  the  supply  of 
sugar  in  the  food.  In  this  way,  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  it  contains  are  generally  lessened.  But  this  measure  of  treat- 
ment is  directed,  not  against  the  primary  or  essential  morbid  condition, 
but  only  against  an  eflect  or  symptom ;  for  the  presence  of  the  sugar  in 
the  blood  is  dependent  on  some  prior  morbid  condition.  The  saccharine 
blood  is  the  ultimate,  appreciable,  morbid  condition,  in  the  existing  state 
of  our  knowledge,  but  this  is  evidently  a  result  of  some  deeper  change 
which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Alkaline  remedies,  continued,  with 
occasional  intermissions,  for  a  long  time,  as  recommended  by  Trousseau, 
I  have  known  to  prove  remarkably  useful,  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
attended  with  no  benefit.  This  treatment  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  sugar  received  into  and  formed  within  the  system  is  not  destroyed 
owing  to  the  want  of  alkalies  in  the  blood.  Rennet  has  been  proposed 
with  a  view  to  promote  lactic  fermentation,  and  its  usefulness  is  said  to  be 
shown  by  the  results  of  clinical  experience.  Remedies  addressed  to  the 
nervous  system  are  found  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted. 
Opium  is  generally  beneficial.     Strychnia  is  sometimes  notably  so. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work.  These  different  measures  are  here  mentioned  in  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  clinical  experience  appears  to  show  the  utility  of 
methods  of  treatment  based  on  different  views  of  the  pathology  and  seat 
of  tiie  disease. 

Sugar  may  appear  transiently  in  the  urine,  in  small  quantity,  in  various 
diseases,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  has  no  more  pathologieal  impor- 
tance than  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  trace  of  albumen.  The  state- 
ment made  a  few  years  ago  by  Reynoso  that  the  urine  is  habitually  sac- 
charine in  affections  which  compromise  the  respiratory  function,  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  others.  A  trace  of  sugar  may  be 
found  in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons  after  certain  kinds  of  food,  after 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  when  certain  remedies  have  been  given, 
especially  the  ethers.  It  is  also  found  sometimes  in  considerable  abund- 
ance for  a  short  period  when  the  system  is  disturbed  by  strong  mental 
emotions. 

Aconmulation  of  Ezcrementitioni  Principles  in  the 

Blood— VrsBmia. 

Certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  consist  in  an  undue  accumulation 
of  excrementitious  substances.  And,  of  these,  first  in  importance  are  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  urine,  viz.,  urea  and  uric  acid.  These,  as  well 
as  all  excretory  products,  are  pre-formed  in  the  blood,  not  produced  within 
the  glands,  as  was  formerly  supposed.*  They  exist,  therefore,  in  the  blood 
in  health,  and  it  is  tlieir  accumulation  in  abnormal  quantity  which  consiti" 

*  It  has  been  claimed  that  experiments  made  by  Opplor,  Schottin,  Perls,  and 
Zalcsky,  go  to  show  urea  and  uric  acid  to  be  produced  within  the  kidney's ;  and 
that  the  morbid  phenomena  attributed  to  uraemia  depend  on  the  accumulation  in 
the  bloofl  and  tissues  of  creatine,  creatinine,  and  other  primary  products  of  tiasue 
metamorphosis.     Vide  Roberts's  Treatise  on  Renal  and  Urinary  Diseases. 
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tales  the  morbid  condition.  The  excrementitious  substances  just  named 
are  distinguished  as  nitrogenized,  and  consist  of  eflTete  matter  derived  from 
the  nitrogenized  tissues  of  the  body.  Their  existence  in  the  blood  in 
health  has  been  fully  demonstrated  ;  and  their  undue  accumulation  in  cer- 
tain atfections  of  the  kidneys  has  been  proved  by  direct  observation.  De- 
fideut  excretion  of  urea  occurs  in  acute  inflanmiation  of  the  kidneys  or 
nephritis,  in  the  affection  commonly  known  as  acute  albuminuria,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  lesions  embraced  under  the  name  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  urea  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  condition  called  uraemia.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  con- 
dition is  ever  due  to  an  excessive  production  of  urea  of  the  blood.  In  all 
cases  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  excretory  function  of  the  kidneys  being  either 
arrested  or  inadequate  to  a  proper  elimination  of  this  excrementitious 
substance. 

Uraemia  is  a  form  of  blood-poisoning,  or  toxaemia^  entering  largely  into 
the  causation  of  morbid  phenomena,  and  consequently  of  great  im]K)rtance 
ia  iti  practical  relations.  Our  present  knowledge  of  it  has  been  recently 
acquired,  and  although  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be  desired,  con- 
ititutes  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  characteristics  of  medicine  at  the 
jnnesent  time,  as  compared  with  the  past.  The  effects  of  this  morbid  con- 
dition are  manifested  especially  in  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system,  coma  and  convulsions  of  an  epileptiform  character  constituting  the 
graver  of  these.  These  phenomena  are  apt  to  precede  a  fatal  termination. 
Coma  and  convulsions  occurring  either  with,  or  subsequent  to,  scarlatina 
with  renal  complication,  in  nephritis,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  puerperal 
eclampsia,  are  due  to  urssmic  poisoning.  The  urea  accumulating  beyond 
oertain  limits  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  in  a  manner  analogous  to  cer- 
tain poisons  introduced  from  without  the  body — for  example,  strychnia. 
Its  mode  of  action  is  not  ^explicable  with  our  present  knowledge.  The 
qoestion  has  arisen  whether  it  acts  directly  as  urea,  that  is,  without  having 
undergone  in  the  blood  any  change.  According  to  Frerichs,  it  is  converted 
in  the  blood  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  substance  with  which  it  is  chemi- 
cally nearly  identical,  and  it  becomes  poisonous  only  after  this  conversion 
has  taken  place.  Frerichs  claims  to  have  established  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion  by  experiments  on  inferior  animals  and  clinical  observation.  The  ^ 
admirable  exi)eriments  of  Hammond,  however,  disprove  this  hypothesis.'  *  '•*  ^-'  •  ''/' 

Clinical  observation  shows  that  various  inflammations  are  apt  to  be 
developed  as  results  of  uraemia,  more  especially  serous  inflammations,  viz., 
pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitip.  1 1  is  supposed  to  stand  sometimes  in 
a  causative  relation  to  pneumonitis.  Amaurosis  is  an  occasional  result.  It 
i«one  of  the  pathological  conditions  under  which  neuralgia  occurs.  Other 
results  denote  efforts  for  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea.  Persistent 
Tcmiiting  and  purging  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  uriemia ;  and  these 
symptomatic  events  are  due  to  efforts  of  elimination  of  the  urea  through 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous '  membrane.  The  experiments  of  removing 
the  kidneys  of  inferior  animals,  by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Bemanl  and 
Barreswill,  Hammond  and  others,  show  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
urea  accumulates  in  the  blood ;  after  a  time  vomiting  and  purging  occur, 
and  either  urea  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  the  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  flnally,  this  vicarious  elimination  being  insufficient 
to  prevent  an  accumulation  from  reaching  the  point  necessary-  for  the 
production  of  poisonous  effects,  convulsions  and  coma  ensue,  and  death 

'  Physiological  Essays. 
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speedily  follows.  The  same  consequences  take  place  when  the  excretion 
of  urea  is  prevented  by  certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  ursemia,  an  analysis  of  the  blood 
may  be  made ;  but  this  mode  is  hardly  available  for  ordinary  clinical  pur- 
poses. The  existence  of  uraemia  may  be  inferred  whenever,  in  connection 
with  its  characteristic  pathological  effects,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  sup- 
pressed, or  the  quantity  greatly  diminished.  Urea,  however,  may  be 
wanting  in  the  urine,  although  the  quantity  of  the  latter  be  not  much,  if 
at  all,  diminished.  The  urine  is  of  a  low  specific  gravity  when  the  urea 
is  deficient,  and,  as  the  deficiency  of  urea  is  generally  associated  with 
albuminuria,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  with  diminished  density, 
renders  it  probable  that  uraemia  exists.  For  positive  proof,  the  urfne  may 
be  analj'^zed  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  urea  which  it  contains.  If 
not  adequately  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  urea  must  accumulate  in  the 
blood,  and  if  not  eliminated  vicariously  through  some  other  channel,  the 
pathological  eifects  of  uraemia  must  sooner  or  later  ensue. 

The  therapeutical  indications  pertaining  to  uraemia  are,^rs/,  to  endeavor 
to  promote  the  excretion  of  urea  by  the  appropriate  emunctories,  viz.,  the 
kidneys,  and,  second^  to  favor  its  vicarious  elimination.  The  first  indica- 
tion relates  to  the  use  of  diuretic  remedies,  which,  unhappily,  are  often 
inoperative  when  the  kidneys  are  much  diseased.  The  second  indication 
calls  for  hydragogue  cathartics  and  sudorific  measures,  urea  being  elimi- 
nated through  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin.  These  measures  are  to 
be  relied  upon  whenever  the  prompt  and  elficient  elimination  of  urea  is 
indicated.  The  spontaneous  efforts  of  elimination  through  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  not  to  be  too  much  interfered  with.  There  are  no  known 
means  of  neutralizing  the  urea  in  the  blood,  or  protecting  the  system 
against  its  poisonous  effects. 

TTricflBmia. 

Uric  acid,  the  other  important  organic  constituent  of  the  urine,  exists 
in  a  small  quantity  in  the  blood  in  health,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of 
Garrod.  Garrod  has  also  shown  that  it  exists  in  an  abnormal  quantity  in 
gout.  He  regards  this  morbid  condition  as  sustaining  a  special  causative 
relation  to  the  phenomena  of  gout.*  Uric  acid  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  deposit  around  and  within  the  joints,  in  the  tubiili  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  sometimes  in  other  situations,  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
disease.  Moreover,  Garrod's  researches  show  that  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid  in  the  urine  is  often  notably  diminished  during  a  paroxysm  of  gout, 
and  that  this  constituent  of  the  urine  is  habitually  lessened  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease.  The  kidneys  in  persons  affected  with  gout  seem  to 
lose,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  faculty  of  excreting  uric  acid,  the 
faculty  of  excreting  urea  remaining  intact.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
in  acute  rheumatism  the  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  not  in  excess,  and  the 
quantity  in  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  increased.  This  fact,  according  to  the " 
author  just  named,  goes  to  establish  the  non-identity  of  gout  and  rheuma-^ 
tism,  although  as  regards  their  local  manifestations,  these  two  diseases 
bear  to  each  other  a  close  analogy. 

Assuming  that  the  pathology  of  gout  involves  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood,  the  question  arises  whether  this  excess  be  due  to  an  accumulatioii 
from  insufficient  excretion,  or  whether  the  uric  acid  may  not  be  produced 

*  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Gout,  by  Alfred  Baring 
Garrod,  F.R.S.,  etc.     London,  1859.  • 
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in  too  large  quantity.  Garrod  holds  the  opinion  that  both  explanations  are 
applicable.  He  thinks,  also,  that  a  reduction  of  the  alkaline  condition  of 
the  blood  favors  the  deposition  of  the  urates,  which  experiments  show  to 
be  precipitated  out  of  the'  body  in  a  solution  to  which  a  weak  acid  is 
added,  whereas  they  are  held  in  solution  so  long  as  the  fluid  remains  alka- 
line. This  view  of  the  pathology  of  gout  is  rendered  highly  probable  b}' 
the  facts  which  Garrod's  researches  appear  to  establish.  It  remains  to 
determine  whether  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  be  not  a  morbid 
condition  existing  in  other  affections  as  well  as  in  gout.  Garrod  has  found 
it  to  exist  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning  Continued  research  may  show  that 
this  is  not  the  only  exception  to  its  being  a  condition  peculiar  to  gout,  and 
it  may  be  found  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  other  phenomena  than 
those  which  characterize  this  disease.  An  excess  of  uric  acid  (in  the  form 
of  orates)  in  the  blood,  constituting  a  condition  diflering  from  uraemia,  it 
is  desirable  to  distinguish  it  by  a  name,  and  if  1  might  venture  to  coin  a 
term,  I  would  propose  for  this  purpose,  uriceemia. 

The  therapeutical  indications  in  this  condition  are  to  introduce  alkalies 
into  the  blood,  in  order  to  hold  the  urates  in  solution,  and  to  promote 
elimination  through  the  kidnej's  by  diuretic  remedies.  Clinical  experience 
appears  to  sustain  the  correctness  of  these  indications.  Dr.  Buckler,  of 
Baltimore,  has  suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  gout,  on  chemical  grounds,  the 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  being  supposed  to  combine  with  the 
aric  acid,  and  the  phosphorus  with  the  soda,  forming  two  soluble  com- 
pounds which  are  readily  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Various  clinical 
observers  have  borne  testimony  to  the  utility  of  this  remedy. 

Aeenmnlation  of  the  Ezcrementitioni  Principles  of  Ex- 
pired Air,  Perspiration,  and  Bile— CholsBmia— -Cholei- 
tersBmia. 

In  addition  to  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  the  liver,  and,  perhaps, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  take  part  in  the  elimination 
from  the  body  of  excrementitious  principles ;  and  an  arrest  or  impair- 
ment of  the  excretory  functions  of  these  organs  may  lead  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  noxious  matters  in  the  blood.  It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the 
supposed  morbid  conditions  thus  produced. 

The  most  important  purpose  of  respiration,  so  far  as  excertion  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  The  undue  retention  of  this 
gas  has  already  been  noticed  as  an  element  of  apnoea.  The  vapor  of  the 
expired  breath,  called  the  pulmonary  transpiration,  contains  other  excre- 
mentitious principles.  It  is  well  known  that  various  medicinal  substances 
and  certain  constituents  of  articles  of  food  escape  through  this  channel ;  and 
the  retention  of  the  indeterminate  substances  contained  in  the  extractive 
matters  of  the  expired  moisture  may  give  rise  to  noxious  effects,  either 
directly  or  by  inducing  catalytic  changes  in  the  blood.  But  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge  with  regard  to  blood-poisoning  from  this  source. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  perspiration  appear  to  be  the  elimination  of 
water  and  the  regulation  of  temperature.  The  proportion  of  solid  matter 
in  the  perspired  fluid  is  small,  chloride  of  sodium  being  the  largest  ingre- 
dient. The  excrementitious  principles  which,  if  retained,  may  give  rise 
to  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  must  be  contained  in  the  extractive 
matter  of  the  sweat.  The  odor  frequently  accompanying  emanations 
from  the  skin  shows  that  something  is  eliminated,  which,  we  may  imagine, 
would  be  noxious  if  retained.  It  is  generally  thought  that  important 
excrementitious  principles  are  eliminated  by  the  skin ;  but  this  is  a  con- 
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jecture  rather  than  a  conclusion  based  on  actual  knowledge.  Observation 
appears  to  show  that  disease  not  unfrequently  originates  from  suppression 
of  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  It  is  a  popular  notion  that  many  diseases 
are  thus  produced.  The  importance  of  this*  as  a  source  of  disease  is 
doubtless  vastly  overrated;  yet  the  general  opinion  is  not  devoid  of 
foundation.  The  occurrence  of  disease,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  cold  on  the  surface,  is  not  to  be  explained  exclusively  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  retention  of  excrementitious  principles.  When  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  skin  are  arrested  by  cold,  there  are  two  other  modes  in  which 
we  may  suppose  disease  to  be  produced.  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
circulation.  The  blood,  being  driven  from  the  surface,  must  accumulate 
in  the  internal  organs,  giving  rise  to  congestion.  The  other  mode  relates 
to  the  increased  supplementary  activity  of  certain  organs,  to  com]H?nsate 
for  the  deficient  elimination  from  the  skin.  The  kidneys  and  lungs  antago- 
nize the  skin  in  this  regard,  and  if  the  kidneys  fail,  the  labor  of  performing 
the  eliminative  function  of  the  surface  falls  upon  the  lungs ;  hence,  disease 
of  the  latter — an  excessive  physiological  activity  of  an  organ  being  liable 
to  end  in  a  pathological  condition.  Perhaps  these  two  modes  of  o|)eration 
will  account  for  the  production  of  disease  in  consequence  of  suppressed 
cutaneous  transpiration,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  disease  is 
thus  produced. 

With  our  present  knowledge  respecting  bile,  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
embracing  both  excrementitious  and  recrementitious  principles.  The  bili- 
verden,  or  coloring  matter,  and  the  salts  peculiar  to  the  bile,  viz.,  the 
glyco-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  do  not  exist  preformed  in  the 
blood,  but  they  are  produced  within  the  liver.  On  the  other  hnnd,  chole- 
sterin,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  bile,  does  not  exist  in  the 
blood.  This  constituent,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  excrementitious. 
Late  experimental  researches  appear  to  have  established  that  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  destructive  assimilation  of  nervous  tissue.  It  is  contained 
more  abundantly  in  the  venous  blood  coming  from  the  brain  than  in  the 
arterial  blood  going  to  the  brain.  It  is  found  in  larger  quantity  in  the 
portal  than  in  the  hepatic  vein ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  of  its  presence  in  the  bile,  goes  to  show  that  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  liver  is  the  elimination  of  this  substance.  It  appears  in  the  feces  in 
the  form  of  another  variety  of  non-saponifiable  fat,  called  serolin^  which  it 
has  recently  been  proposed  to  call  stercoi-in}  Other  substances,  liz., 
leucine  and  (yrocine^  have  been  foimd  in  bile ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
are  excrementitious,  but  their  physiological  and  pathological  relations  are 
not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

The  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood  constitutes  the  morbid  condition  called 
cholaemia.  It  will  be  considered,  hereafter,  as  an  individual  disease,  under 
the  name  icterun  or  jaundice  ;  but  the  condition  is  incidental  to  various 
affections.  Cholsemia  is  manifested  by  the  yellow  or  greenish  coloration 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  cutaneous  surface.  As  in  the  case  of  sugar  in  the 
general  circulation,  the  bile  is  eliminated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by 
the  kidne^^s,  and  it  is  therefore  found  in  the  urine  in  abundance.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  condition  depends  on  obstruction  of  the  passage 
of  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  duodenum.  It  rarely  accompanies  certiiin 
structural  affections  of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis,  fatty  deposit,  carcinoma, 

*  Vide  article  entitled  *'  Experimental  Hcsoarches  into  a  new  Excretory  Function 
of  the  Liver,  consisting  in  the  Removal  of  Cbolesterin  from  the  blood,  and  its 
Discharge  from  the  Bmy  fn  the  form  of  Stercorin,'*  by  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D.9 
etc.,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  October  1802. 
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toberculoais,  etc.  These  facts  go  to  show  that  it  occurs  from  the  re-ab- 
sorption of  bile  after  the  secretion  has  taken  place,  and  not  from  defective 
secretion.  Defective  secretion,  however,  either  with  or  without  obstruc- 
tion and  re-absorption,  doubtless  occurs,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  bile,  which  are  performed  in  the 
blood,  e.  g^  cholesterin,  will  accumulate  if  not  vicariously  eliminated.  The 
Don-secretion  of  bile  has  been  called  acholia.  Occurring  either  in  cases 
of  ictems  or  independently  of  the  phenomena  of  the  latter,  it  may  give 
rise  to  a  condition  of  the  blood  more  immediately  serious  than  the  condi- 
tion caused  by  the  re^bsorption  of  bile,  or  cholsemia. 

Cholflemia  does  not,  in  general,  occasion  serious  effects.  Patients  are 
not  always  greatly  incommoded  by  this  condition.  The  re-absorbed  bile 
appears  to  exert  a  narcotic  influence,  more  or  less  marked,  on  the  nervous 
system,  producing  dulness  of  the  mental  faculties,  a  disposition  to  sleep, 
ak>wnes8  of  the  pulse,  and  torpor  of  the  functions  generally.  If,  however, 
the  condition  be  prolonged,  hemorrhages  are  apt  to  occur,  and  the  kidneys 
may  become  affected  so  as  to  lead  to  ursemia. 

All  clinical  observers  have  been  led  to  observe  exceptional  cases  of 
cfaoUemia,  in  which  the  bile  appears  to  exert  an  intensely  noxious  influence 
on  the  nervous  system,  inducing  coma  and  death.     Excluding  cases  in 
which  the  supervention  of  ursemia  may  account  for  these  results,  they  may 
be  attributed  to  the  retention  and  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  excre- 
mentitious principles  of  the  bile,  and  perhaps  especially  cholesterin.   There 
are  grounds  forbelie\nng  that  the  accumulation  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood 
gives  rise  to  a  special  form  of  blood-poisoning,  to  which  the  name  of  cho^ 
k^^rmmia  has  been  applied.     The  grave  consequences  of  acholia  may  be 
explained  in  this  way.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  acholia  is  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  cholaemia ;  in  other  words,  there  may  be  non-secretion 
of  bile  without,  as  well  as  with,  obstruction  and  re-absorption,  the  latter 
only  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  jaundice.     It  is  not  improbable  that 
t  deficient  elimination  of  cholesterin  may  occasion  more  or  less  of  those 
indefinite  symptoms   whi(;h  are   commonly  embraced    under   the  name 
hiliousnesit^  and  which  are  relieved  by  remedies  supposed  to  act  upon  the 
wcretor}'  function  of  the  liver.* 

It  has  been  supposed  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal 
is  elimination  of  excrementitious  principles  from  the  blood.  The  fluid 
formed  by  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn,  in  the  small  and  large  intestine, 
may  be  in  part  excretory.  This,  however,  is  at  present  only  a  conjecture. 
There  are  no  known  facts  which  show  that  the  retention  of  principles 
contained  in  the  intestinal  juice  constitutes  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
Uood. 

Saline  Conitituentf  of  Blood. 

Morbid  conditions  pertaining  to  the  saline  confitituenfs  of  the  blood 
will  claim  very  brief  notice,  because,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  are  the  seat  of  important  changes,  we  have  very  little  positive  knowl- 

*  M.  Ic  Dr.  Picot,  Professor  of  Histology,  in  Tours,  has  reported  a  fatal  case  of 
malignant  or  grave  ictems,  the  history  characterized  by  notable  torpor  of  the 
mental  laeiildes,  with  mild  deliriam,  and,  at  length,  complete  coma,  the  post-mortem 
examinations  having  been  made  with  special  reference  to  the  existence  of  choles- 
teremis,  A  chemical  examination  of  the  blood  and  the  brain,  in  this  case,  showed 
t  large  sccomalation  of  cholesterin.  Dr.  Picot  concludes  that  this  case  goes  to 
eonflrm  the  e^stence  and  the  importance  of  cholesteraemia  as  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood.  Vids  Jnurrua  de  T  AtuU^mut  etdela  Phynologte;  publie  par  M.  Charle9 
Bobin,  No.  8,  Mai  et  Juin,  1872.    Paris. 
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edge  respecting  them.  Enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  relative  quantity, 
the  more  important  of  the  salts  in  the  blood  are,  the  chloride  of  sodiam, 
carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  The  average  amount  of  the  salts,  coUeotiyelj,  in 
healthy  blood,  is  estimated  to  be  from  7  to  8  in  1000  parts.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiological  changes  and  uses  of  these  constituents  is  far 
from  complete,  but  they  are  manifestly  important  as  suppljong  matter 
required  for  the  several  tissues  and  for  various  secreted  fluids.  Moreover, 
they  are  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the  red  globules,  in  the  solution 
of  albumen,  in  maintaining  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  in  the  regulation 
of  the  passage  of  liquids  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  in  the  processes 
of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  etc. 

The  alkaline  salts  (carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa)  have  been  found  to 
undergo  considerable  fluctuations  in  disease.  They  are  much  diminished 
in  inflammations,  and  increased  in  the  eruptive  and  continued  fevers.  The 
supposed  utility  of  mineral  acids  in  the  essential  fevers  is  consistent  with 
a  supcr-alkaliuity  of  the  blood.  As  already  stated,  a  deficiency  of  the 
alkaline  salts  is  supposed  by  Garrod  to  be  concerned  in  the  deposition  of 
uric  acid  in  gout.  In  articular  rheumatism  the  employment  of  alkaline 
remedies,  as  advocated  by  Fuller  and  others,  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
neutralizing  an  acid,  supposed  to  be  the  lactic,  in  the  blood.  The  patho- 
logy of  diabetes  has  been  thought  to  involve  a  deficiency  of  alkalies  in 
the  blood,  and  hence  the  value  of  alkaline  remedies  in  certain  cases. 

The  researches  of  Garrod  appear  to  show  that  a  deficiency  of  potassa 
constitutes  an  important  element  in  scorbutus;  and,  according  to  this 
pathological  view,  the  efficacy  of  lemon-juice  and  the  various  anti-scor- 
butic vegetables  is  due,  not  to  the  presence  of  an  acid,  but  to  the  salts  of 
potassa  which  they  contain.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  useftilness  of 
the  salts  of  potassa  employed  as  remedies  in  this  disease. 

Finally,  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  blood  and  circulation  in  that 
remarkable  disease,  epidemic  cholera,  are  measurably  due.  to  the  loss  of 
saline  constituents  contained  in  the  serous  transudation  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  BLOOD— (Concluded.) 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  the  presence  of  morbid  products,  intrinsic  and  extrinsio— PysBmia— 
Putrid  infection  of  the  blood,  or  Septicap.mia— Matter  of  contagion— Viruses  — Infectious 
Miasms— Venoms— Poisons,  palpable,  and  impalpable  or  miasms— Zymosis— Considerations 
which  lead  to  the  Inference  of  the  prior  existence  of  a  constltutloual  or  general  morbid  con- 
ditioii,  or  indeterminate  blood-clianges,  in  Tarious  local  affections. 

THE  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  which  have  been  thus  far  con- 
sidered relate  to  its  normal  constituents.  The  presence  in  the  blood 
of  morbid  products  gives  rise  to  conditions  which  are  now  to  be  noticed. 
The  morbid  products  which  may  be  contained  in  the  blood  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  1st,  those  formed  within  the  body  of  the  person  affected,  and, 
2d,  those  derived  from  the  body  of  another  person. 
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PysBmia— SepticsBHiia. 

A  brief  enunciation  of  views  seemingly  most  consistent  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  morbid  conditicms  to  which  the  above  terms  relate,  is  all 
that  the  scope  of  this  work  will  allow.  More  than  this  is  hardly  required 
in  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  medicine,  inasmuch  as  these  morbid  con- 
ditions enter  so  largely  into  surgical  pathology. 

The  name  pyemia  signifies  pus  in  the  blocd.  Purulent  infection  of  the 
blood  is  a  synonymous  phrase.  When  the  name  was  introduced  by  Piorry 
tlie  absorption  of  pus  was  supposed  to  take  place  without  disintegration 
of  its  corpuscular  c<Histituents.  And  it  was  supposed  that  after  gainiug 
entrance  within  the  bloodvessels  the  pus  was  deposited  in  different  situa- 
tions, and  that  in  this  way  were  produced  the  purulent  collections  in  the 
Ifings  and  elsewhere  known  as  ^^ metastatic  abscesses."  After  the  advent 
of  microscopy  into  pathological  researches,  it  appeared  to  be  clear  that 
the  size  of  the  pus-corpuscles  must  prevent  their  passage  from  without 
into  the  Mood  otherwise  than  through  openings  into  the  vessels  resulting 
from  wounds  or  ulceration,  and,  also,  that,  owing  to  their  size,  they  could 
not  pass  through  the  coats  of  vessels  and  be  deposited  in  different  organs. 
Moreover,  it  became  apparent  that  pus-corpuscles  and  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  are  identical,  and  the  name  leucocytes  was  applied  to  both. 
Until  within  a  late  period,  suppurative  phlebitis  was  supposed  to  occur 
not  onfrequently,  and,  pus  being  produced  in  consequence  within  the  veins, 
its  presence  in  the  blood  was  often  thus  accounted  for.  This  view,  held 
by  many  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  ( 1 866),  seems 
now  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  by  most  pathologists,  the 
researches  of  Yirchow  and  others  appearing  to  prove  that  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins  is  rare.  It  seems,  also,  to  be  proven 
that  coagulation  of  blood  in  veins  is  not,  as  was  formerly  held,  an  effect 
of  phlebitis,  but,  when  the  latter  is  associated  it  is  secondary  to  the 
coagulation,  and  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins  is  not  the  one 
most  likely  to  become  inflamed.  Again,  the  facts  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  thrombosis  and  embolism  (vide  page  Tl,  6/  ^^^Oi  have 
seemed  to  account,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  for  the  production  of  ^^  metastatic 
abscesses,"  these  constituting  a  characteristic  feature  of  pyaemia.  These 
results  of  pathological  studies  have,  of  late,  unsettled  the  views  concern- 
ing pyaemia  which  were  held  when  the  name  was  introduced.  In  so  far  as 
concerns  pus-corpuscles  being  present  in  the  blood,  it  is  denied  that  this 
constitutes  the  essential  morbid  condition  in  cases  of  so-called  pysemia. 
Admitting  pus-corpuscles  and  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  be 
identical,  their  accumulation  in  excessive  quantity  is  the  morbid  condition 
already  noticed  under  the  name  leucocythemia,  and  in  this  affection  the 
symptomatic  phenomena  attributed  to  purulent  infection  of  the  blood  are 
not  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  supporting  the  doctrine  of  pyaemia,  microscopical 
observations  still  more  recent  than  those  just  referred  to,  seem  to  have 
ascertained  that  the  purulent  collections,  that  is,  abscesses,  in  different 
situations  consist,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
or  leucocytes,  which,  under  conditions  of  disease,  do  pass  through  the 
eoats  of  the  vessels  without  any  solution  of  continuity,  and  migrate  into 
the  snrroonding  tissues.  It  is  claimed  that  passage  from  within  outward, 
and  vice  versd^  has  be^i  demonstrated  by  direct  observation.  Admitting 
this,  the  absorption  of  pus,  together  with  its  disposition  to  form  ^^metas- 
tatic abscesses,"  should  no  longer  be  considered  a  physical  impossibility. 
That  pus  sometimes  enters  into  the  circulation  through  openings  into 
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vessels  by  orifices  resulting  from  wounds  and  ulceration  is  certain ;  and 
clinical  observation  shows  that  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  pj'smia 
are  most  likely  to  be  developed  when  the  entrance  of  pus  in  this  way  is 
especially  apt  to  occur,  namely,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  bones.  Again, 
although  pus-corpuscles  are  identical,  as  far  as  microscopical  characters 
are  concerned,  with  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  former  may  have  acquired  toxical  properties  not  l)elonging 
to  the  latter,  properties  not  appreciable  by  the  microscope,  nor  by  chemi- 
cal examination.  In  these  toxic  properties  may  consist  their  pathogenetic 
power.  Moreover,  it  is  evidently  incorrect  to  consider  the  corpuscular 
com))onent  as  alone  constituting  pus.  The  liquor-puris  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  a  purulent  liquid,  as  much  as  the  liquor-sanguinis  is  of 
blood.  Now,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  toxic  properties  of  pus  belong 
especially  to  the  liquor-puris.  Finally,  by  the  injection  of  pus  into  the 
blood,  in  inferior  animals,  the  phenomena  of  pyaemia,  during  life,  and  the 
anatomical  characters  after  death,  may  be  produced.  These  facts  and 
considerations  go  far  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  in  cases  of  so-called 
pya?mia  there  is,  in  fact,  a  purulent  infection  of  the  blood. 

Regarded  from  a  clinical  point  of  \dew,  pytemia  denotes  an  affection 
undoubtedly  involving  a  special  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and  present- 
ing certain  distinctive  features  relating  to  its  causation,  its  symptoms,  its 
course,  and  the  appearances  after  death.  In  general,  the  causation  is  dis- 
tinctly traumatic.  In  most  cases  it  follows  an  accidental  wound  or  a  sur- 
gical operation,  and  more  especially  wounds  or  operations  involving  a 
bone  of  considerable  or  large  size,  for  example,  the  femur.  It  may  follow 
inflammations  which  are  not  of  traumatic  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  affec- 
tions which  are  embraced  under  the  name  puerperal  fever,  that  is,  it  may 
arise  from  uterine  morbid  conditions  shortly  after  parturition.  Occa- 
sionally it  occurs  when  there  is  no  apparent  causation.  It  is  then  distin- 
guished as  idiopathic  or  spontaneous  pysemia.  In  typical  cases  the  local 
causation  being  obvious,  it  is  developed  consecutively  to  suppuration ; 
hence,  the  pyaemic  phenomena  are  not  manifested  until  after  several  days 
from  the  date  of  a  wound  or  surgical  operation,  which,  meanwhile,  has 
become  notably  tender  and  painful,  with  more  or  less  diffusion  of  the 
inflammation. 

The  clinical  history  is  characterized  by  repeatedly  recurring  chills,  more 
or  less  pronounced,  occurring  irregularly,  and  followed  by  profuse  sweat- 
ing. Fever  is  persistent,  var3-ing,  as  sliown  by  the  thermometer,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  being  directly  after  the  chill,  the 
mercury  rising,  at  this  time^  from  104°  to  108^.  The  skin  becomes  sal- 
low, and  not  unfrequently  distinctly  jaundiced.  The  intelligence  is  but 
little  or  not  at  all  disturbed.  There  maybe  pain  in  the  chest,  with  cough 
and  frequent  respiration;  and  physical  exploration  may  show  pleuritis  ^ 
with  effusion,  or  bronchial  rales  with  broncho-vesicular  respiration  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  either  side  of  the  chest,  or  on  both  sides.  Pain  may  be 
felt  in  the  knee  and  other  joints,  and  effit&ion  within  the  sjTiovial  mem- 
brane may  be  discovered.  A  t  length  persistent  collections,  not  preceded 
by  the  usual  local  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  "cold  ab- 
scesses," as  they  are  sometimes  called,  may  be  found  in  different  situa- 
tions, sometimes  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  on  the  trunk* 
The  formation  of  purulent  matter  in  these  situations  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely large.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  eye,  leading  to  sloughing 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  humors,  is  an  occasional  event.  This  has  been 
observed  chiefly  in  cases  of  pyiemia  following  parturition.  The  affection 
in  most  cases  runs  a  rapid  course,  the  duration  being  from  eight  to  ten 
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days.  With  less  intensity  the  disease  may  continue  from  two  to  four 
wtn.»kai,  and  occasionally  it  becomes  chronic,  lasting  for  several  months. 
Jn  ihe  latter  cases  the  duration  depends  on  the  secondary  abscesses, 
which,  by  their  continuance,  become  properly  sequels  of  the  pyaemia.  In 
thf  vast  majority  of  cases  the  affection  ends  fatally.  Death  seems,  in 
snme  cases,  to  be  attributable  to  asthenia  incident  to  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  sometimes  to  heart-clot,  and  sometimes  to  the  sccon- 
daiy  atfeetions  of  the  viscera.  In  the  cases  which  recover,  the  local  efl'octs 
coQ<i>ist  chiefly  of  subcutaneous  purulent  collections  and  arthritic  suppu- 
ration. The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  leading  symptomatic  events 
embraces  points  by  means  of  which,  generally,  the  discrimination  of 
py«»mia  can  be  made  without  difliculty. 

The  most  characteristic  lesions  found  after  death  are  circumscribed 
inflammations  and  multiple  abscesses  in  different  internal  organs,  but 
more  esfiecially  in  the  lungs.  In  these  organs  they  generally  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  var}-  in  number  in  different 
ca*es.  They  are  situated  especially  in  the  lower  portion  generally  of  both 
lungs,  but  they  are  sometimes  limited  to  one  lung.  The  appearances 
iliiFcr  iu  diflTcrent  cases,  and  the  differences  are  sometimes  exemplified  in 
the  same  case.  In  the  portions  affected,  there  may  be  intense  congestion 
or  an  extravasation  of  blood.  The  appearances  may  be  those  of  pneu- 
monia in  the  second  stage ;  collections  of  purulent  matter  may  be  found, 
as  exproiisetl  by  the  term  "  multiple  abscesses,"  and  the  tissues  are  some- 
times in  the  state  of  gangrene  or  sloughing.  Patches  of  congestion,  in- 
flduamn.tory  exudation  and  suppuration,  varying  in  size  from  a  hen's  egg 
to  a  filbert,  and  more  or  less  numerous,  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
Uver  in  certain  cases.  This  organ  sometimes  contains  an  enormous  amount 
of  purulent  matter.  The  kidnej'S,  in  some  cases,  contain  small  abscesses, 
ntuate<l  in  the  cortical  portion.  In  the  spleen,  either  extravasations  of 
bloo<l  or  the  so-called  fibrinous  blocks  are  often  found.  Numerous  extra- 
vasations of  blood  may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  heart.  Ulcerations 
of  the  caecum  and  colon  are  sometimes  observed.  The  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  peritonitis,  pleuritis,  and  pericarditis  are  not  unfrequently  pre- 
e*nt,  the  inflammation,  however,  of  these  membranes  being  probably  de- 
penrlent  on  a  prior  affection  of  the  solid  viscera  which  they  invest,  viz.,  the 
luQgs^  heurt,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  Circumscribed  softening  of  tlie 
brain  is  sometimes  observed.  P'ibrinous  clots  of  ante-mortem  formation 
tre  often  found  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  lesions  just  enumerated  are,  in  great  measure,  those  already  noticed 
as  incident  to  embolism  {vide  page  71,  f?/  aeq.).  Now,  does  this  fact  prove 
tlut  p\'fBmia  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  embolism  ?  A  negative  answer 
to  this  question  is  base<l  on  the  following  considerations  :  Cases  of  embo- 
lism by  no  means  always  present  the  clinical  history  of  i)3'a}mia.  Tlie  so- 
eilkd  infarctions  occur  in  different  viscera  without  the  constitutional 
ijmptoms  which  are  considered  as  denoting  a  purulent  infection  of  the 
Uood.  In  cases  of  p^-aemia,  the  constitutional  symptoms — pulse,  temjiera- 
tnre^etc. — are  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  effects,  that  is,  the  multiple 
etc,  and  life  may  be  destroyed  apparently  as  a  direct  consetiuence 


of  the  blood-poisoning  irrespective  of  these  local  effects,  although,  doubt- 
ka^ithe  latter  react  upon  the  system  and  give  rise  to  more  or  less  increase 
oCccN»titutloiial  disturbance.  In  some  well-marked  cases  of  pyaemia  these 
loal  eflbcts  are  Vanting.  Certain  of  the  local  secondary  affections  are  not 
explained  by  the  theory  of  embolism ;  for  example,  the  inflammation  within 
Uie  Joints  and  the  extensive  subcutaneous  abscesses.  Lesions  which,  it 
is  idmittedj  involve  eiflbolism,8eem  often  to  involve  something  more  than 
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the  effects  of  simple  obstmction  of  the  yessels.  This  statement  applies  to 
active  inflammation  and  sloughing  in  tlie  lungs  and  elsewhere.  It  appears 
to  be  a  fair  conclusion  from  these  considerations  that,  although  embolism 
forms  an  important  element  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  of  pyaemia,  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  denot^  by  tlie  latter  term  embraces  some- 
thing more  than  the  presence  of  either  plugs  or  disintegrated  thrombi, 
which  produce  their  local  morbid  effects  by  a  mechanical  obstruction  of 
arteries.  Pure  embolism  is  not  properly  a  toxsemia,  whereas  the  phe- 
nomena of  pysemia  point  to  an  extremely  grave  toxsemic  condition. 

The  evidence  that  in  pysemia  there  is  a  purulent  infection  of  the  Uood 
is  derived  from  the  following  facts :  The  affection  occurs  connectively  to 
suppurative  inflammation.  It  occurs  when,  from  the  situation  of  the  sup- 
puration, as  in  osteo-myelitis,  it  is  apparent  that  pus  is  liable  to  enter  the 
circulation.  The  phenomena  may  be  produced  by  injections  of  pus  into 
the  veins  in  inferior  animals.  The  experiments  of  Savory,  it  may  be  here 
stated,  show  that  even  the  local  effects  of  embolism  in  the  lungs,  that  is, 
multiple  abscesses  and  gangrene,  may  be  produced  by  the  injection  of  pus 
serum,  filtered  so  as  to  exclude  all  soUd  particles  which  might  act  as  capil- 
lary emboli.'  ' 

Embolism,  occurring  in  pyfemia,  is  doubtless  dependent  on  thrombosis 
of  veins,  either  within,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  parts  affected  with 
suppurative  inflammation.  Phlebitis,  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  effect, 
of  thrombosis,  doubtless  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  em- 
boli, under  these  circumstances,  may  become  the  carriers  of  a  si>ecial  toxic 
principle.  In  addition,  the  pus  in  mass,  or  the  liquor  puris,  may  gain  en- 
trance into  the  blood,  either  through  open  orifices  into  veins  or  by  absorp- 
tion. In  what  consists  the  special  morbific  agency  of  pus  in  cases  of 
pysemia,  whether  this  agency  be  due  to  chemical  changes  or  to  the  presence 
of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  are  points  of  inquiry  which  further  re- 
searches are  to  elucidate. 

The  question  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  pyeemia  is,  of  course,  one  of 
not  only  pathological  interest,  but  practical  importance.  With  reference 
to  this  question,  the  view  which  seems  most  rational  is,  that  emanations 
from  suppurating  parts  contain  a  materies  morbi  which,  by  coming  into 
contact  with  existing  wounds  or  external  inflammations,  and  exciting 
therein  a  morbid  action,  leads  to  pyaemia.  According  to  this  view,  pyse- 
mia is  not  communicated,  like  smallpox,  t^^hus,  etc.,  by  an  infectious 
miasm  entering  into  the  system  through  the  lungs  or  the  alimentary 
canal ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  communicated  by  means  of  a  virulent  mor- 
bid product  acting  primarily  on  a  part  already  suppurative.  This  morbid 
pro<luct  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  attached  to  the  walls  of  hospital  wards, 
to  bedding,  the  clothing  of  medical  attendants,  etc.,  occasions  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease  in  those  suffering  from  wounds,  or  after  surgical  opera- 
tions. Hence,  the  importance  of  ventilation,  the  eflficient  use  of  disin- 
fectants, and  the  isolation  of  cases  treated  in  hospitals. 

Septicaemia. — This  term  denotes  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  septic 
matter,  that  is,  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substance.  The 
term  is  synonjonous  with  "  putrid  infection  of  the  bloo<l."  Putrescent 
matter  is  supposed  to  enter  the  blood  either  through  the  lymphatics  or 
the  veins,  in  certain  cases,  after  wounds  and  surgical  operations.  Typical 
examples  are  afforded  by  these  cases,  and,  moreover,  they  form  the  great 

»  Vide  articles  by  "Williftm  S.  Savory  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  1,  1865 :  also  vol.  8,  1867. 
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xnajoritj  of  the  cases  of  septicaemia.  Hence,  this  morbid  condition 
l>elong3  rather  to  surgical  than  to  medical  pathology.  The  absorption  of 
putrid  matter  from  within  the  uterus  is  supposed  to  take  place  sometimes 
aiWr  parturition,  especially  if  portions  of  the  placenta  be  retained.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of  so-called  puerperal  fever,  thus,  are  cases 
of  septicsemia.  This  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  may  also  be  produced 
l)y  the  absorption  of  putrid  matter  from  situations  in  which  spontaneous, 
tikat  is,  non-traumatic,  sloughing,  or  gangrene  occurs. 

Clinically,  the  symptoms  which  are  recognized  as  characterizing  septi- 
€»raiia,  present  certain  features,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  differentiated 
irom  pysemia.    With  or  without  an  initial  chill,  i]eyer  occurs,  and  the 
thermometer  indicates  speedily  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature.    There 
18  no  recurrence  of  chill,  if  it  have  once  occurred,  but  perspirations  early  in 
the  disease  are  not  in&equent.    Diarrhoea  is  generally  present,  and  it  is 
often  profiise.    Delirium  often  occurs,  which  may  be  manifested  by  inco- 
herence and  muttering,  or  sometimes  by  mania.    Aside  from  delirium, 
somnolency  and  indifference  are  mental  sjrmptoms  conunonly  present. 
Grenerally  before  death  the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  thermometer 
shows  a  decline  of  temperature  which  sometimes  falls  below  the  minimum 
of  health.     It  is  supposed  that  septic  poisoning,  in  a  mild  or  moderate 
degree,  not  infrequently  occurs  and  ends  in  recovery ;  but  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  symptoms  denote  a  grave  affection,  the  proportion  ending 
fiitally  is  very  large.    The  duration  in  fatal  cases  is  short,  in  general  only 
a  few  days,  bnt  it  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  several  weeks. 

As  regards  the  appearances  after  death,  the  infarctions  attributable 
generally  to  embolism,  and  the  multiple  abscesses  so  often  found  after 
death  from  pysemia,  are  Wanting.  Evidence  of  pleuritis  and  pcricanlitis 
is  sometimes  found.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  softened.  Suppuration 
beneath  the  skin  and  gangrene  are,  in  some  cases,  secondary  affections. 
The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  often  swollen  and  softened. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  putrid  infection  of  the  blood  is  de- 
rived from,  Ist,  the  occurrence  of  a  group  of  symptoms,  forming  a  well- 
defined  and  recognizable  acute  general  disease  which  is  developed  in 
connection  with  putrefactive  decomposition  incident  to  wounds,  surgical 
operations,  parturition,  and  spontaneous  gangrene ;  and,  2d,  the  similarity 
ai  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death,  when  putrid  liquids  are  injected 
into  the  veins  of  inferior  animals. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  now  held  by  many,  that  putrefaction  always  involves 
the  agency  of  minute  organisms,  then,  of  course,  it  follows  that  the  causa- 
tion of  septicaemia  involves  the  presence  of  these  organisms.  This  view 
of  the  causation  will  account  for  the  efficacy  of  disinfecting  agencies  and 
topical  applications  which  are  destructive  to  infusorial  life;  and  this 
view  enforces  the  importance  of  preventing  the  access  of  putrescent 
germs  contained  in  the  atmosphere  to  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  trau- 
matic or  idiopathic  inflammation,  and,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  of  employ- 
ing carbolic  acid  or  other  means  of  effecting  their  destruction.  It  is 
affirmed  by  L.  Coze  and  V.  Feltz,  that  the  organisms  known  as  bacteria 
tre  found  in  the  blood  in  abundance  in  cases  of  septicemia,  and  that 
herein  consists  an  essential  pathological  distinction  between  this  affection 
and  pyaemia,  these  organisms  not  being  found  in  the  latter  affection.^ 
Although  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  considering  pyaemia  and 

'  Recberches  cliniqnes  et  experimentaleB  8ur  les  maladies  infecticnses  etudi^es 
q)^da]ment  an  point  de  vne  de  T^tat  du  sang  et  de  la  presence  des  ferments. 
Am,  1873. 
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septicaemia  as  distinct  toxhsemic  conditions,  yet  clinical  observation 
shows  that  the  phenomena  of  both  may  be  combined.  After  wounds,  sor, 
gical  operations,  and  parturition,  as  well  as  in  conncjction  with  sloughing 
or  grangrene  when  not  produced  by  traumatic  causes,  in  some  cases,  both 
putrid  and  purulent  infection  of  the  blood  ensue,  the  symptoms  and  the 
morbid  appearances  belonging  to  exich  being  associated. 

Helansmia. 

Microscopical  observers  within  late  years  have  described  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood  consisting  of  the  presence,  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
of  pigmentary  granules  and  dark-colored  cells.  The  granules  are  black 
or  brown  particles,  roimded  or  angular  in  form,  existing  in  the  blood 
isolated  and  collected  in  masses.  The  .cells  resemble  the  white  globules 
of  the  blood  in  form  and  size,  their  dark  color  being  due  to  the  pigmentary 
granules  which  they  contain.  Robin  considers  them  to  be  the  white 
globules,  or  leucocytes,  containing  dark-colored  granules.  To  this  morlnd 
condition  the  name  melanaemia  has  been  applied. 

Melanaemia  is  observed  both  after  death  and  in  blood  drawn  during  life, 
in  cases  of  malarious  disease.  Certain  organs  of  the  body,  in  examiner 
tions  after  death,  in  cases  of  periodical  or  malarial  fever,  present  notable 
discoloration  from  an  accumulation  in  the  capillary  "vessels  of  pigmentary 
granules  and  the  dark  cells.  The  liver  and  the  spleen  are  the  organs  in 
which  this  discoloration  is  especially  observed,  but  it  may' extend  to  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  kidney's,  lungs,  and  other  parts. 

The  pathological  effects  of  the  melanseniic  condition  cannot  be  considered 
as  established.  Frerichs  supposes  that  the  accumulation  of  the  granules 
and  cells  in  different  organs  may  occasion  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
sufTicient  to  give  rise  to  congestion  and  stasis,  and  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  functions  of  the  organs  affected.  The  acciunulation  of  pigment 
in  the  liver,  he  thinks,  may  explain,  in  some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  in- 
testinal  hemorrhage,  (liarrhoea,  and  dropsical  effusion  into  the  peritoiieal 
cavity.  Cerebral  phenomena — stupor,  delirium,  convulsions,  or  paralysis 
— may  possibly  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  pigment  in  the  brain  ;  and 
the  accumulation  in  the  kidneys  may  cause  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy* 
The  production  of  ansemia  is  attributed  by  Frerich  to  the  acciunulation  of 
pigment  in  the  spleen. 

The  source  of  the  pigment  is  supposed  to  be  the  heroatin  or  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  ;  hence,  melansemia  involves  destruction  and  conse- 
quent  paucity  of  the  red  globules,  or  anaBmia.  Yirchow  supposes  that  tbe 
pigmentary  granules  and  the  cells  are  derived  from  the  spleen,  and,  henoei 
melanaemia  is  a  result  of  disease  of  that  organ.  The  melansemic  condition 
will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  morbid  appearances  found  after 
death  from  malarial  fever,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

Virnses— Hi  asm  8— Venoms— Poisons. 

Of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  induced  by  morbid  products 
originating  within  the  bodies  of  the  persons  affected,  that  is,  intrinsic  pio- 
ducts,  there  are  doubtless  many  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
noticed.  We  do  not  possess  demonstrative  nor  even  inferential  knowledm 
of  the  different  kinds  of  these  morbid  products  existing  in  the  blood,  tM 
sources  whence  they  are  derived,  the  manner  of  production,  etc.  We  only 
know,  by  means  of  clinical  observation,  some  of  the  circumstances  nndtf 
which  they  originate,  and  the  phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise.     Thej' 
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belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  indctenninate  morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood.  Deferring,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  these,  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood  induced  by  morbid  products  derived  from  other 
Iwdies,  and  those  induced  by  extrinsic  matters  other  than  morbid  pro- 
tflacts,  claim  attention.  Morbific  substances,  of  various  kinds,  developed 
exterior  to  the  body,  t.  ^.,  extrinsic,  may  gain  access  to  the  blood,  and  give 
rise  to  disease,  either  directly,  by  their  immediate  action  on  one  or  more 
parts  to  which  they  are  transported  in  the  blood,  or  indirectly,  by  occa- 
sioning morbid  changes  in  the  blood  itselfl 

In  this  category  are  embraced  morbid  products  by  means  of  which  cer- 
tain diseases  are  conmiunicated  from  those  affected  with  them  to  othersin 
liealth.     These  diseases  are  called  either  contagious  or  infectious.     The 
morbid  product  which  is  the  efficient  agent  in  the  communication  of  a 
contagious  or  an  infectious  disease  is  called  a  virutt.    A  virus  is  a  mor- 
bific principle,  produced  in  the  body  of  a  patient  having  a  particular 
disease,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  when  it  enters  the 
blood  of  another  person.     As  thus  defined,  a  virus  is  sometimes  con- 
tained in  matter  which  is  appreciable,  and  this  matter  may  be  either  liquid 
w  solid.     Examples  are  the  fluid  contents  of  a  variolous  vesicle,  and  the 
enut  or  scab  which  is  formed  by  desiccation — both  contain  a  morbific 
{Nineiple  which  is  capable  of  producing  smallpox.    In  this  disease  there 
are  emanations  fh>m  the  body,  not  apparent  to  the  senses,  which  contain, 
tiso,  the  virus,  inasmuch  as,  getting  into  the  blood,  probably  through  the 
inspired  atmosphere,  they  arc  capable  of  communicating  the  disease. 
The  insensible  emanations  fh>m  the  body  belong  among  the  morbific  mat- 
ten  distinguished  as  miasms.    A  miasm  may  be  defineil  to  be  morbific 
matter  not  recognizable  by  the  senses.    This  term,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  emanations  from  the  body ;  all  inappreciable  forms  of  morbific  matter 
may  be  called  miasms.     Of  course,  then,  there  are  miasms  which  do  not 
contain  a  yiros,  since  a  virus  is  always  a  product  of  disease.     A  familiar 
example  of  a  miasm  of  this  kind  is  the  malaria  which  causes  periodical 
Hsrer,  or  marsh  miasm,  as  it  has  been  called. 

In  this  connection  the  terras  contagion  and  infection  may  be  defined. 
These  terms  have  been,  and  still  are,  used  wittiout  much  precision  as  re- 
gards the  relative  signification  of  each.  They  are  often  used  as  sj-nonj^ms. 
The  definitions  of  different  writers  do  not  agree.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle 
upon  definitions  which  are  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  term  conta- 
gion, in  its  etymology,  implies  communication  of  a  disease  by  contact.  If, 
however,  the  sense  of  the  tenn  be  extended  by  considering  that  the  contact 
may  be  immediate  or  mediate,  it  may  embrace  all  modes  of  communica- 
hility,  including  emanations,  the  medium  of  contact,  in  the  latter,  being 
the  atmosphere.  If  it  be  desirable  to  give  a  precise  definition  to  eacli 
term,  contagion  may  be  restricted  to  the  communication  of  a  disease  by 
means  of  a  virus  contained  in  a  palpable  morbid  product,  viz.,  serum, 
Ivmpb,  pus,  or  solid  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  infection  may  be  used 
to  denote  communication  by  means  -of  an  inappreciable  emanation  or 
miasm.  With  this  use  of  the  terms,  some  diseases  are  propagated  by 
contagion  alone,  for  example,  syphilis ;  some  by  both  contagion  and  in- 
fection, for  example,  smallpox ;  and  others  by  infection  alone,  for  example, 
pertussis,  or  hooping-cough.  It  is,  however,  customary  and  convenient 
to  treat  of  the  diseases  which  are  diff*u8ed  exclusively  by  infection — scar- 
latina, typhns-fever,  etc. — as  contagious  diseases.  Moreover,  the  term 
infection  is  often  applied  to  miasms  which  do  not  contain  a  virus. 

Each  contagious  or  infectious  disease  has  its  own  peculiar  and  spKJcific 
morbid  product.     The  virus  of  smallpox,  the  miasm  of  scarlatina,  for  ex- 
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amples,  produce  respectively  these  two  diseases,  and  no  other  form  of 
disease.  And  in  this  fact  we  have  a  grand  criterion  of  the  special  character 
of  a  disease,  and  of  determining  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  diseases 
which  may  have  more  or  less  phenomena  in  common.  Typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  for  instance,  have  been  considered  by  some  identical,  and  by  others 
non-identical.  Now,  when  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  infectious 
miasm  of  typhus  gives  rise  alwaya  to  this  form  of  disease^  and  never  to 
typhoid  fever,  and,  conversely,  that  the  infectious  miasm  of  typhoid  ferer 
gives  rise  to  this  disease,  and  never  to  typhus,  we  have  the  best  of  evidenoe 
that  they  are  not  one  disease,  but  two  distinct  diseases. 

Of  the  essential  nature  of  the  different  morbific  principles  which  consti- 
tute viruses,  that  is,  in  what  consists  their  faculty  of  producing  each  its 
own  disease,  and  of  reproducing  the  same  virus,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  posi- 
tive knowledge.  The  hypothesis  which  has  of  late  years  been  generally 
entertained — an  old  doctrine  revived  by  Liebig — ^is,  that  a  virus,  received 
into  the  blood,  acts  as  a  ferment,  exciting  therein  processes  called  cata- 
lytic. The  grounds  for  this  hypothesis  ai-e  the  inappreciable  amount  of 
material  substance  which  suffices  to  communicate  a  disease,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  days  or  weeks  between  its  introduction  into  the  blood  and 
the  manifestation  of  any  morbid  phenomena.  Diseases  supposed  to  be 
thus  produced  have  been  distinguished  as  zymotic^  a  term  denoting  a  fer- 
ment, which  was  introduced  and  made  the  basis  of  a  nosological  arrange- 
ment of  diseases  by  Farr.  All  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  were  con- 
sidered as  zj^notic,  and  also  all  diseases  which  prevail  as  either  epidemics 
or  endemics.  For  information  respecting  the  processes  embraced  under 
the  vague  term  catalysis — a  term  which  has  served  chiefly  to  mask  our 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  which  it  embraces — the  reader  is 
referred  to  other  works.  Suffice  it  to  say,  with  regard  to  fermentations, 
it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  the}'  are  not  mere  chemical  reactions 
excited  by  the  presence  of  what  is  known  as  the  ferment ;  but  they  are 
effects  of  the  functional  activity  of  living  organisms,  either  animal  or 
vegetable.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  a  question  whether  the  doctrine 
of  zymosis  be  not,  in  a  great  measure,  resolvable  into  what  is  now  known 
as  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  According  to  this  theory',  in  certain  dis- 
eases, morbid  fermentative  or  catalytic  processes  take  place  without  any 
reproduction  of  a  materics  morbi,  that  is,  a  virus  capable  of  developing 
the  disease  in  others.  These  processes  may  be  compared  to  the  action  of 
diastase,  which,  placed  in  a  solution  of  starch,  changes  the  starch  into 
glucose ;  but  the  resulting  compound  has  no  power  to  effect  the  same 
change  in  another  solution  of  starch.  The  so-called  zymotic  diseases  to 
which  this  analogy  is  applicable,  not  gi^'ing  rise  to  a  contagious  or  in- 
fectious virus,  are  not  communicable.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  dis- 
eases involve  in  their  causation  and  pathology  fermentations  in  which  the 
ferment,  that  is,  the  virus,  is  reproduced.  A  comparison  applicable  to 
these  diseases  is  the  alcoliolic  fermentation,  the  power  of  inducing  the 
same  process  being  transmitted  to  the  yeast  through  successive  genera- 
tions. The  diseases  characterized  by  fermentations  of  the  latter  kind  are 
contagious  or  infectious.  Further  notice  of  this  theory  will  be  made  at 
the  end  of  the  next  chapter  in  connection  with  the  causation  of  diseases. 

An  extrinsic  morbid  product,  giving  rise  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  may  come  from  an  inferior  animal.  Hydrophobia  is  thus  derived 
from  the  dog  or  cat,  and  glanders  from  the  horse.  Disease  in  man  may, 
also,  be  produced  by  the  intrmluction  into  the  blood  of  a  healthy  product 
of  secretion  derived  from  an  inferior  animal.  Such  a  product  is  not  a 
virus,  but  a  venom.    Venomous  animals  produce,  physiologically-,  a  pro- 
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duct  which,  received  into  the  system  of  man,  or  another  animal,  drives  rise 
to  disease.  Thas,  certain  serpents  and  insects  have  special  glands  fur- 
nishing secretions  which  cause  disease  and  even  death  when  incrodnced 
in  snffldent  quantity  into  the  human  body.  These  secretions,  normal  as 
regards  the  Animals  which  fhmish  them,  are  venomous. 

Yarioas  morbific  substances  which  are  neither  viruses  nor  venoms  are 
embraced  under  the  name  poisons.  They  are  derived  from  the  mineral 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their  morbid  effects  are,  in  general,  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  poison  received  into  the  system.  Here  is  a 
striking  point  of  difference  as  contrasted  with  viruses.  The  morbid  effects 
of  the  latter  bear  little  or  no  proportion  to  the  amount  received.  The 
effects  of  some  poisons  are  cumulative ;  that  is,  they  are  manifested  sud- 
denly, as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  explosion,  when  the  quantity  has  increased 
to  a  certain  amount.  Lead,  for  example,  may  be  taken  into  the  system 
for  a  long  period  without  any  manifestation  of  morbid  effects,  but  at 
length,  when  the  accumulation  has  reached  a  certain  point,  its  poisonous 
resnlts  are  suddenly  declared. 

Extrinsic  poisons  are  palpable  and  impalpable.  Palpable  poisons  admit 
of  examination,  and  their  source  and  nature  are  understood,  but  not 
alwa}'8  the  mode  of  their  operation.  Impalpable  poisons  belong  among 
the  miasms.  The  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  these  have  not  been 
ascertained,  and  their  sources  are  not  always  known. 

The  palpable  poisons  are  numerous.  Their  study  constitutes  an  im- 
portant branch  of  scientific  inquir3',  called  Toxicology.  Examples  of  the 
palpable  poisons  are,  arsenic,  lead,  mercury,  prussic  acid,  etc.  etc.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  by  getting  into  the  blood,  and  not 
hj  means  of  sympathetic  influences  propagated  from  the  part  with  which 
they  first  come  into  contact,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  They  offer  marked 
dflferences  as  regards  the  gravity  of  their  effects.  Some  are  quickly  fatal 
in  a  small  quantity,  as  prussic  acid,  strjxhnia,  aconite,  etc.  Others  act 
more  slowly  and*  with  less  virulence,  as  mercury,  lead,  etc. 

The  effects  of  extrinsic  poisons  are  manifested  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Certain  poisons  exert  effects  on  particular  parts.  Thus,  alcohol 
and  opium  exert  their  effects  on  the  brain,  arsenic  and  oxalic  acid  on  the 
heart,  strychnia,  woorara,  and  conia  on  the  spinal  cord,  mercur}'  on  the 
mouth,  lead  on  the  muscles,  etc.  Man}*,  however,  act  simultaneously  on 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  parts.  As  regards  their  effects  on  the  blood, 
acme  are  merely  mixed,  or  in  solution,  and  act  directly  on  parts  to  which 
they  are  carried  in  the  circulation.  Oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  mercurj',  lead, 
prussic  acid,  alcohol,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  in  the  blood.  In  other 
instances  chemical  combinations  take  place  in  the  blood.  A  striking  illus- 
tntion  of  this  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  experiments  of  Bernard.  Emuisin 
lad  amygdalin  are  not  poisonous  separately,  but  they  combine  and  form 
prussic  acid.  Injected  separately  into  the  veins  in  different  animals,  they 
do  no  harm.  If,  however,  they  are  successively  injected  into  the  veins  of  the 
same  animal,  they  combine  in  the  blood  to  form  prussic  acid,  and  the  ani- 
mal dies  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  prevents 
oertain  combinations  which  take  place  readily  out  of  the  body.  An  ex- 
perimoit  of  Bernard  illustrates  this  fact.  Oyanuret  of  potassium  and  lac- 
tate of  iron  in  combination  form  Prussian  blue.  Injected  successively  in 
the  veins,  they  do  not  combine  in  the  blood,  but  the  combination  takes 
I^aoe  and  Prussian  blue  is  formed  after  both  have  entered  the  urine,  or 
within  the  intestinal  canal. 

Examples  of  impalpable  poisons  are  the  miasms  giving  rise  to  the  peri- 
odical fevers,  epidemic  cholera,  cholera  infantirai,  epidemic  dysentery,  yel- 
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low  fever,  etc.  All  the  extrinsic  causes  of  disease  which  are  special  in 
their  character,  and  not  of  the  natare  of  virus  or  venom,  belong  among  the 
miasms.  By  the  term  special  is  meant  causes,  each  of  which  produces 
exclusively  a  particular  disease.  Now,  the  existence  of  a  special  cause, 
as  just  defined,  may  be  inferred  from  the  special  character  of  a  disease. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  special  character  of  a  disease  is  established,  we 
may  attribute  it  to  a  toxical  origin.  All  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases 
have  a  special  character ;  in  other  words,  the  events  which  make  up  their 
clinical  history  are  so  definite  and  are  regulated  by  such  fixed  laws,  that 
they  undoubtedly  proceed  from  special  causes,  which  it  is  certain  are  pro- 
duced, not  within,  but  without,  the  body.  These  special  causes  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  virus  or  venom ;  they  are  impalpable,  or  miasms.  But  their 
nature  and  source  are  very  imperfectly  known,  nor  does  our  present  knowl- 
edge enable  us  to  understand  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  which 
they  occasion.  Of  course,  these  morbid  conditions  and  the  special  causes 
differ  in  difierent  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases.  The  condition  and  the 
cause  in  yellow  fever,  for  example,  cannot  be  the  same  as  in  epidemic 
cholera,  in  view  of  the  differences  as  regards  the  phenomena  and  laws 
between  these  two  diseases.  But  there  is  this  striking  i)oint  of  contrast 
between  the  operations  of  poisonous  miasms  and  the  virus  of  contagion 
and  infection :  Poisonous  miasms  do  not  lead  to  a  reproduction,  by  the 
processes  of  disease,  of  the  poison,  and,  hence,  the  diseases  to  which  they 
give  rise  are  not  communicable. 

Indeterminate  Blood-Changes. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  so  far  as  they  are  at  pr^ent  known 
to  the  pathologist,  have  now  been  passed  in  review.  It  is  evident  that 
our  existing  knowledge  is  very  incomplete.  Were  all  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  fully  understood,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we 
should  have  a  thread  guiding  us  far  through  the  labyrinth  of  pathology. 
This  knowledge  would  probably  do  much  toward  elucidating  the  greater 
part  of  the. morbid  conditions  of  the  solid  structures.  The  most  rational 
view  of  the  source  of  disorders  referable  to  the  circulation,  to  the  various 
secretions  and  excretions,  nutrition,  together  witli  morbid  states  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems,  is,  that  they  proceed  often,  if  not  gene- 
rally, from  blood-changes.  The  blood  offers  at  the  present  moment'  a  most 
interesting  and  promising  field  for  the  scientific  inquirer.  It  is  here  that 
important  discoveries  are  to  be  made  which  will  shed  light  on  the  nature 
and  source  of  diseases  now  imperfeclly  understood.  In  view  of  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  blood,  and  what  has  been  already  ascertained 
respecting  its  pathological  reflations,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  future 
revelations  in  pathology  are  mainly  to  come  from  analytical,  microscopi- 
cal, and  experimental  researches  in  this  direction. 

The  remark  has  been  already  made  that  the  existence  of  numerous  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  blood  may  be  logically  inferred,  although,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  they  cannot  be  demonstrated.  In  other  words,  there 
are  many  indeterminate  blood^changes  involved  in  different  diseases. 
What  are  the  considerations  which  warrant  this  conclusion  ?  I  shall  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  the  answer  of  this  question. 

It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  all  the  diseases  distinguished  as 
general^  or  constitutional^  or  of  uncertain  seat^  involve  blood-changes.  In 
fovers,  generally,  if  not  always,  these  changes  ai*e  occasioned  by  extrinsic 
morbific  matter,  either  a  virus,  a  miasm,  or  a  pois<m.  But  mary  other  dis- 
eases evidently  involve  a  general  or  constitutional  pathological  condition, 
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called  a  cachexia  or  dyscrasia.  Now,  it  is  more  rational  to  refer  this  con- 
dition to  the  blood  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  Exclusive  of 
the  blood,  there  is  only  one  anatomical  system  sufficiently  extensive  in  its 
relations  to  warrant  a  suspicion  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  essential 
pathological  condition  in  general  or  constitutional  affections  ;  this  is  the 
nerroas  system.  But  the  nervous  system,  as  a  generator  of  force,  depends 
on  the  blood.  Without  blood  it  develops  nothing,  and  its  functions  are 
soon  lost.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  voluntarily  pro<luced  afi'ect 
powerflilly  the  nervous  system.  For  examples,  alcohol  injected  into  the 
Teins  produces  the  phenomena  of  inebriation,  chloroform  or  ether  extin- 
.gaishes  sensation,  strychnia  excites  the  motor  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord, 
woorara  paralyzes  them,  etel  These  substances  exert  their  efiv>cts  either 
by  being  transported  in  the  blood  and  acting  upon  the  organs  nffccted,  or 
by  means  of  modifications  which  they  produce  in  the  blood.  Clinical  ob- 
servation, moreover,  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  nervous  affections 
are  dae  to  prior  blood-changes.  As  between  the  blood  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, therefore,  the  essential  pathological  conditions  which  constitute  thc^ 
cachexifle  or  dyscrasise  must  relate  primarily  to  the  former. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  statement  Just  made,  it  is  enongh,  with 
regard  to  any  local  affection,  to  show  that  it  is  dependent  on  a  general  or 
eoDstitutional  morbid  condition,  in  other  words,  that  it  involves  a  cachexia 
or  dyscrasia,  to  render  it  probable  that  it  proceeds  from  a  blood-change  of 
some  kind.  It  only  remains  then  to  inquire  what  circumstances  authorize 
the  inference  that  a  local  affection  depends  on  a  general  or  constitutional 
eondition.     The'following  are  grounds  for  such  an  inference: — 

1.  A  local  affection  not  due  to  the  action  of  an  appreciable  cause  acting 
on  the  part  affected,  is  said  to  be  spontaneous.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so 
called  with  strict  propriety.  Every  affection  must  have  an  adequate  deter- 
mining cause.  The  distinction  implied  by  the  term  is,  the  cause  is  inter- 
nal and  inappreciable,  and  the  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  from  causes 
called  traumatic.  Now,  the  internal  determining  causes  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  diseases,  it  is  not  probable,  are 
exclusively  local ;  they  are  not  generated  within  the  parts  aftected,  but, 
originating  within  the  system  somewhere,  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  organs  or  structures  in  some  particular  situation.  For  example,  a 
person,  exposed  to  no  obvious  cause  of  disease,  is  attacked  with  pleuritis  ; 
whence  comes  the  internal  cause  determining  this  disease  ?  It  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  disease  is  a  local  expression  of  some  prior  more 
general  morbid  condition.  Clinical  researches  have  shown  this  to  be  true 
hi  certain  cases  in  which  pleuritis,  occurring  in  the  course  of  Bright 's  dis- 
ease, is  fairly  attributable  to  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blo^.  The 
8(Kca]led  spontaneity  of  any  disease  is  presumptive  evidence  of  its  being  a 
result  of  the  localization  of  a  morbid  condition  seated  in  a  movable  element 
of  the  body,  that  is,  the  blood.  Going  no  further  than  the  simple  fact  of 
a  local  affection  developed  without  any  appreciable  local  cause,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  blood-change  is  a  logical  inference  from  this  fact.  That  most 
local  affections  distinguished  as  spontaneous  do  proceed  from  some  general 
or  constitutional  morbid  condition,  is  rendered  probable,  ia  addition  to 
the  consideration  Just  presented,  by  others  which  are  to  follow. 

2.  Local  affections  characterized  by  morbid  deposits  are,  from  this  fact, 
rationally  attributable  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  The  produc- 
tion, for  example,  of  purulent  matter  in  great  abundance,  having  the  pro- 
perty of  virus  in  smallpox,  or  the  morbid  product  within  the  Peyerian, 
solitary,  and  mesenteric  glands  in  typhoid  fever,  denotes  a  blood-change 
proper  to  each  of  these  diseases.     In  like  manner,  all  the  cutaneous  erup- 
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tions  involving  morbid  products,  especially  when  not  due  to  obvious  lo(ral 
causes,  in  other  words,  when  spontaneous,  imply  blood-changes.  The  old 
medical  philosophers,  guided  by  common  sense,  before  the  discovery  of 
tlic  circulation,  attributed  most  diseases  to  the  presence  of  certain  peccant 
humor H^  which  were  to  be  concocted  and  expelled  before  recovery  could 
take  place.  They  regarded  the  local  and  general  phenomena  of  diseases 
as  proceeding  from  the  efforts  of  nature  at  coction  and  elimination.  Mor- 
bid processes,  therefore,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  conservative.  These 
notions  gave  way  imder  the  influence  of  an  exclusive  solidism,  developed 
and  fostered  by  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy  which  is  occupied,  not  with 
morbid  actions,  but  their  results ;  disease  itself  was  overlooked,  the  atten- 
tion being  engrossed  with  its  effects.  But  in  the  ancient  common-sense  * 
notions  lies  the  germ  of  true  pathology,  as  modem  researches  are  con- 
stantly exemplifying  more  and  more.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the 
old  humoral  doctrine  is,  in  the  main,  applicable  to  the  diseases  which  have 
been  named ;  and  its  application  may  be  extended  to  other  diseases  charac- 
terized by  morbid  deposits,  such  as  gout,  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  and 
])erha])3  even  to  certain  inflammations  attended  by  the  exudation  of  lymph. 

3.  Disorders  of  the  different  secretions  and  excretions  denote  blood- 
changes.  This  is  true  more  especially  of  excretions,  inasmuch  as  excreted 
matters  exist  formed  in  the  blood,  and  are  simply  eliminated  by  the  ex- 
cretory organs. 

4.  The  fact  of  local  affections  occurring  simultaneously  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession in  different  situations,  is  evidence  of  a  general  or  constitutional 
morbid  condition.  Examples  are,  multiple  abscesses  in  so-called  ])ysemia, 
tubercle  deposited  in  various  organs,  cancer,  etc.  Shifting  of  the  location 
of  tlie  manifestations  of  disease,  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  is  an- 
another  point  of  evidence. 

6.  The  occurrence  of  a  local  affection  on  the  two  lateral  sides  of  the 
bod}',  and  a  correspondence  of  the  affection  of  the  two  sides  as  reganls 
the  character  of  the  affection,  its  situation,  extent,  etc.,  constitute  a  very 
strong  point  in  evidence  of  a  constitutional  morbid  condition,  involving  a 
blood-change.  A  striking  law  of  sj'mmetry  characterizes  certain  diseases. 
They  may  be  distinguished  as  s^^nmet^ical  diseases.  Examples  are  various 
cutaneous  diseases,  articular  rheumatism,  Bright*s  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  etc.  We  cannot  well  conceive  that  the  internal 
determining  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  local  manifestations  in  these 
diseases  are  seated  elsewhere  than  in  the  blood.  We  may  assume  it  to  be 
a  rational  conclusion  that  the  essential  pathologj-  of  all  symmetrical  diseases 
pertains  to  the  blood  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  law  of  bymmetry  is  exempli- 
fied in  any  disease,  suffices  to  render  it  probable  that  it  is  a  blood-disease. 

6.  The  modus  operandi^  so  far  as  known,  of  remedies  found  to  be  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  a  great  number  of  local  affections,  shows  their  source 
to  be  in  the  bloo<l.  The  remedies  referred  to  are  those  which  act  by 
l)eing  absorbed  into  and  modifying  the  blood.  These  remedies  have  been 
significantly  termetl  alteratives.  Their  immediate  effects  in  the  blood 
are  unknown ;  we  can  only  say  that  they  alter  in  some  way  and  affect 
sensibly  the  condition  of  the  blood.     Examples  are  mercury  and  iodine. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  establish,  by  logical 
inference,  the  general  or  constitutional  origin  of  local  affections,  the  nature 
of  the  general  or  constitutional  morbid  condition  being  unknown,  but  con- 
sisting, as  is  rationally  probable,  in  indeterminate  pathological  changes 
in  the  blood.  Other  considerations  which  might  be  adduced  are  omitted, 
the  aim  being,  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  but  only  to 
furnish  suggestions  for  the  inquiries  and  reflections  of  the  reader. 
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The  general  doctrine  that  the  primary  morbid  conditions  in  most  diseases 
ire  deated  in  the  fluids,  distinguishes  what  has  been  called  the  humoral 
pathologyj  in  contradistinction  from  aolidism^  the  doctrine  expressed  by 
the  latter  term  being  that  diseases  originate  in  the  solid  parts  or  tissues. 
The  view  which  has  just  been  presented  respecting  the  great  extent  to 
which  blood-changes  are  involved  in  disease,  does  not  require  the  belief 
that  these  changes  are  necessarily  humoral  in  their  origin.  There  is 
groQud  for  the  belief  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  morbid  changes  of 
the  blood  are  secondary  to,  and  dei>endent  upon,  local  morbid  processes 
in  solid  parts.  When  the  physiological  changes  in  the  blood  are  con- 
adered^-several  pounds  of  fresh  material  being  daily  added  and  an  equal 
amount  parted  with  in  the  processes  of  exhalation,  secretion,  excretion, 
and  nutrition — ^it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  definite  morbid  conditions 
here  can  be  self-persisting,  that  is,  continue  from  the  oi>eration  of  laws 
inherent  in,  and  limited  to  the  blood.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  considereil 
that  the  blood  in  health  is  not  self-existing  and  self-renewing,  but  that  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  solid  organs.  The  indeterminate  blood- 
ehanges  which  constitute  the  essential  pathological  conditions  in  the  ditfer- 
eot  GEichexiae  or  dyscrasi^e,  may  not  originate  in  the  blood,  but  may  owe 
their  origin  to  the  continued  introduction  into  the  blood  of  noxious  matter 
derived  from  local  sources,  or  to  effects  of  some  kind  produced  by  certain 
organs.*  In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  doctrine  that  diseases 
are  primarily  humoral,  is  no  more  to  be  inculcated  than  the  doctrine  of 
exciasive  solidism;  but,  appreciating  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  the 
mind  should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  development  or  establishment  of 
troth  without  being  biased  by  an  attachment  to  either  doctrine 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE,  OR  ETIOLOGY. 

Itiologya  brancb  of  General  and  Special  Pathology— Its  importance— Internal  or  Intrinsic  and 
£&temal  or  Extrinsic  Causes— Ordinary,  and  Special  or  Specific  Causes— Traumatic  Causes— 
SpoQtaneoos  Diseases— Primary  and  Secondary  Causes— Complications  and  Intercurrent 
IMmism— Predisposing  and  Exciting  Causes— Congenital  and  Inherited  Predispositions  to 
Disease— 0(M>perating  Causes— Diathesis— Cachexia  or  Dyscrasia— Endemic  Diseases  depend- 
ed OD  Emanations  from  the  Soil— Epidemic  Diseases  produced  by  Causes  existing  in  the 
AtiMwpbere— The  Causes  of  some  Contagious  Diseases  exclusively  derived  from  those  affected 
wltli  these  Diseases,  and  other  Diseases  of  this  class  produced,  in  some  cases,  by  otlier  Causes 
than  Cootaglon  or  Infection— Pom  ites— Portability  of  the  si^ecial  Causes  and  Diseases  not 
OontagloiiB  nor  Infectious.— The  Causes  of  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases  probably 
liTing  Germs  or  Organisms. 

ETIOLOGY  is  that  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  causes  of 
disease.  As  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  or 
General  Pathology,  it  treats  of  causes  considered  with  reference,  not  to 
indiridaal  affections,  but  to  disease  in  general  or  in. different  groups  of 
diseases.     The  consideration  of  the  causes  of  indiWdual  diseases  forms 

*  Vide  Virchow'8  Cellular  Pathology,  Lecture  VI. 
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an  important  part  of  special  pathology,  or  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Etiology,  therefore,  enters  into  the  range  of  topics  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the  work.  Following  the  general  plan  pursued  in 
the  foregoing  chapters,  I  shall  limit  myself  here  to  certain  distinctions 
and  definitions  which  are  to  be  understood  as  preliminary  to  entering  on 
the  study  of  individual  diseases. 

Knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  highly  important,  in  a  practical 
view,  as  the  basis  of  prophylaxis,  or  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  trace  diseases  to  their  sources, 
we  may  expect  to  extinguish  causes  or  obviate  their  morbific  influence. 
Knowledge  of  causes  also  is  important  as  entering  into  the  management 
of  diseases ;  for  it  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  causes  continue  to  be 
operative  after  disease  has  been  produced,  and  their  removal  is,  of  cooreei 
a  prime  object  in  order  to  eifect  a  cure.  It  will  be  apparent,  when  we 
come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  individual  diseases,  that  the  amount 
of  our  present  knowledge  in  this  direction  is  extremely  limited.  It  is 
true  that  modem  researciics  have  developed  much  information,  and  not  a 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  in  consequence 
of  increased  knowledge  of  etiology,  but  there  yet  remains  a  wide  field  for 
further  developments. 

In  treating  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  reference  has  been  made 
to  certain  causes  of  disease  originating  within  the  bodies  of  persons  affected, 
and  to  other  causes  which  are  received  from  without.  Here  is  one  ground 
of  distinction.  Causes  are  intrinsic  or  internal^  and  extrinaic  or  exiemaL 
Examples  of  external  or  extrinsic  causes  are  the  dilferent  kinds  of  miasm, 
infectious  or  poisonous,  the  various  s))ecies  of  virus,  venous,  palpable 
poisons,  together  with  the  numerous  agencies  of  disease  by  means  of 
wounds  or  injuries.  On  the  other  hand, examples  of  internal  and  intrinsic 
causes  arc,  an  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
gout,  a  morbific  principle  in  rheumatism  supposed  to  be  lactic  acid,  etc. 

Among  the  internal  causes  belong  those  which  originate  in  the  mind; 
and  these  play  an  impoitant  part  in  the  production  of  morbid  phenomena. 
Over-exertion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  mental  application  unduly  pro- 
longed, and  intense  .or  long-continued  emotional  excitement,  lead  to  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system,  together  with  more  or  less  impairment  of 
the  vital  forces.  Insanity  and  minor  forms  of  mental  derangement  may 
not  unfrcquently  bo  traced  to  these  causes.  The  iKxlily  functions  are 
weakened,  partly  from  direct  influences  pertaining  to  the  nervous  S3'stem ; 
and,  in  part,  because  the  operation  of  these  causes  involves  neglect  of 
hygienic  conditions  of  health  which  relate  to  diet,  muscular  exercise, 
recreation,  etc.  Long-continued  mental  depression,  whether  produced  by 
the  causes  just  named,  or  other  causes,  often  stands  in  a  causative  relation 
to  disonlers  of  digestion  and  anaemia.  An  absorbing  sentiment  or  passion 
may  induce  disorders  by  leading  to  neglect  of  the  means  of  preserving 
health.  Finally,  a  concentration  of  the  attention  on  the  bodily  functions, 
over-anxiety  concerning  health,  and  a  craving  for  the  interest  or  sympa- 
thy which  illness  is  expected  to  awaken  in  others,  are  important  elements 
entering  into  many  cases  of  disease,  especially  among  females.  The 
knowledge  and  tact  of  the  ph3'sician  are  often  called  into  requisition  in 
estimating  the  agency  of  these  various  causes  referable  to  the  mind. 

Causes  may  be  distinguished  as  ordinary^  and  special  or  specific,  Or- 
ainary  causes  are  those  to  which  all  persons  are  more  or  less  exposed, 
and  which  may  give  rise  to  two  or  more  forms  of  disease.  Atmospherical 
vicissitudes  are  ordinary  causes.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  the  causation  of  disease  very  frequently,  and  to  give  rise  to  a 
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great  variety  of  diseases.  Special  or  specific  causes  are  extraordinary  in 
their  occurrenoe,  that  is;  persons  are  exposed  to  tliem  only  at  certain 
times  or  in  certain  situations,  and  each  caase  gives  rise  uniformly  to  one 
piiticalar  form  of  disease.  The  poisonous  miasm  which  produces  peri- 
odical fever,  the  infectious  miasm  which  causes  typhus,  the  virus  which 
giTes  rise  to  smallpox,  etc.,  are  examples  of  special  or  spe<;ific  causes. 
Tt»  miasm  which  produces  periodical  fever  is  not  capable  of  producing 
typhus,  tlie  infection  producing  typhus  will  never  give  rise  to  periodical 
fern,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  causes  belonging  in  this  category. 
The  existence  of  a  special  or  specific  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ipedfic  character  of  a  disease,  although  the  nature  and  source  of  the  causa- 
tm  agent  are  not  understood,  it  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  diseases 
poeaessiog  phenomena  and  laws  so  distinctive  and  uniform  as  those  which 
belong  to  tiie  clinical  history  of  epidemic  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  yellow 
fever,  etc,  must  each  have  its  own  special  or  specific  cause,  although  the 
eames  of  these  diseases  have  thus  far  eluded  investigation. 

Certain  causes  are  distinguished  as  traumatic;  and  this  name  is  applied 
also  to  distinguish  the  diseases  produced  by  this  class  of  causes.  Trau- 
matic causes  are  those  which  give  rise  to  disease  by  acting  in  an  appreci- 
able manner  on  the  part  affected.  Traumatic  diseases  are  those  thus 
prodaeed.  Anything  which  occasions  an  injury  or  wound  of  a  part,  and 
consequently  disease  of  that  part,  is  a  traumatic  cause.  The  name  slg- 
aifies  a  wound.  A  bronchitis  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  an  irritating 
vapor  is  produced  traumatically.  A  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
which  gives  rise  to  pyelitis,  and  a  stone  in  the  bladder  which  occasions 
cystitis,  are  traumatic  causes.  The  causes  thus  distinguished,  therefore, 
nay  be  either  internal  or  external,  although,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  they  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
IHseases  not  traumatic,  and  which  do  not  proceed  fVom  any  appreciable 
•  caosative  agency,  are  said  to  be  spontaneoim.  This  term,  as  thus  applied, 
is  to  be  taken  in  a  conventional,  not  a  literal  sense.  It  is  obviously  incor- 
rect to  say  of  any  disease  that  it  originated  spontaneously.  Every  dis- 
ease must  have  its  adequate  determining  cause.  But  many  diseases  are 
developed  without  our  being  able,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  to 
refer  them  to  their  causes ;  and  the  term  8{)ontaneous,  applied  to  those 
diseases,  means  simply  that  they  proceed  from  causes  which  our  present 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  appreciate.  Pleuritis,  ))ericarditis,  and 
other  affections  developed  frequently  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease, 
were  formerly  considered  as  spontaneous ;  but  now  that  their  development 
is  attributable  to  the  action  of  urea  accumulating  in  the  blood,  the  term 
haa  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  them.  The  number  of  so-called  spontane- 
ooa  diseases  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  etiology 
advances. 

Causes  are  distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary.  A  secondary 
eanse  is  an  effect  of  disease.  Urea,  for  example,  accumulating  in  the 
blood,  gives  rise  to  various  local  aJQTections — pleuritis,  pericarditis,  etc. 
But  the  accumulation  of  urea  is  an  effect  of  some  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
which  interrupts  the  eliminative  function  of  these  organs.  Urea  in  excess 
i>  the  blood,  is  thus  a  secondary  cause  of  disease.  A  primary  cause,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  proceed  from  a  prior  disease.  All  external  trau- 
OMtic  causes,  for  instance,  are  primary.  The  same  distinction  is  made 
among  diseases ;  that  is,  some  are  primary,  and  others  secondary.^  Pri- 
inaiy  diseases  proceed  ftrom  primary  causes,  and  those  called  secondary 

>  Protopathic  and  deuteropathic. 
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arc  due  to  the  effects  of  pre-existing  diseases ;  in  other  words,  to  eecond- 
tLTy  cuusea.  A  large  ]>roportiou  of  the  diHt^utiee,  the  esisteuce  of  which  is 
tint  ascertnined,  are  secoadary;  they  involve  in  tht^ir  cau^alioii  ant«ce- 
dtiitt  Kti'ectione.  Not  UDfrt^uently  a  uiunbeT  of  diseases  are  thus  liidied 
together  iii  a  consecutive  series,  la  the  examination  of  patients,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  diseovered  a  diseaae ;  but,  havin[i(  discov- 
ered one  disease,  it  remaius  to  he  ascertained  whether  one  or  more  addi- 
tional diseases  do  not  exist,  aastaining  to  the  disease  first  disex^vered  a 
relation  either  of  cause  or  clleot.  Clinical  researches  have  developed  iin- 
porlant  facts  with  resiwet  to  the  causative  relatione  existing  between 
diflerent  diseases,  and  these  fnets  are  of  great  utility  in  medical  practice 

Secondary  and  subordinate  affections  nrc  distinguished  as  covtplicahotte. 
A  complicating  disease  is  one  wliich  occurs  in  the  course  uf  another  dis- 
ease with  which  it  is  connected  by  some  pathological  relation.  Pneumo- 
nitis, for  example,  developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  is 
a  complication  of  the  latter.  It  is  consecutive  to  the  fever,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  dependent  thereon  for  its  production.  Pneumonitis 
gt^nerolly  has  a  compliontion,  viz.,  circumscribed  pleurisy,  A  disease  is 
said  to  be  tniercurrtn(when  it  occurs  during  the  progress  of  another  dis- 
ease, without  necessarily  having  any  dependence  on  the  latter.  Li>bar 
pneumonitis,  for  example,  occurring  in  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  is  on  intercurrent  affection. 

As  just  stated,  certain  causes  of  tlisease  are  themselves  effects  of  di»- 
ease ;  so  that  certain  diseases  may  be  said  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to 
other  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  some  diseases  afford  protection  against 
others.  As  sn  illustration,  emphysema  of  the  hmgs  and  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  may  be  cited.  The  latter  disease  occurs  in  patients  affected 
with  the  former  so  rarely  as  to  show  that  it  exerts  a  protective  influenoe. 
Another  illustration  is  affor(le<l  by  disease  of  tlie  heart  and  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs.  A  tuberculous  dcijosit  occurs  so  rarely,  when  cardiac  dis-  t 
ease  occasions  much  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  that  the  latti-r  must 
be  considered  as  aflbrding  more  or  less  exemption  from  the  former. 

Anotlier  division  is  into  predieposing  and  exciting  causes.  Predis- 
posing causes  induce  a  liability  or  tendency  to  certain  forms  of  disease^ 
Exciting  causes,  acting  on  persons  already  predisposed  to  certain  dis- 
eases, determino  their  occurrence.  Predisposing  causes  may  Iw  alone 
sulQcient  to  give  rise  to  disease,  or  they  may  only  stiflice  to  place  the  sy*. 
tem  in  a  condition  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  disease ;  in  the  latter 
cose,  the  disease  occurs  when  exciting  are  superadded  to  the  predispowng 
causes.  To  cite  an  instance ;  A  person  under  the  influence  of  predis- 
posing causes  is  in  a  condition  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  in  this  condition  he  is  exposed  to  atmospherical  vicissitude«,  and 
the  latter  determine  an  attack  of  this  disease.  The  eseiting  cause,  via., 
the  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  would  not,  alone,  have  been  adequate  to 
give  rise  to  an  attack  of  rheumatism  i  and  the  former,  viz.,  the  predis- 
posing causes,  alone,  might  have  been  inadequate ;  but,  conjointly,  they 
occasion  this  disease.  Exciting  causes  act  the  part  of  the  match  when 
everything  is  ready  for  an  explosion.  It  is  thus  seen  that  predisposing 
causes  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  exciting  causes  the  date 
of  its  occurrence. 

A  predisposition  to  some  form  of  disease  may  be  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  congenital.  Some  persons  have  inborn  tendencies  to  certain 
diseases.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  phthisis 
successively  in  different  members  of  the  same  family — a  lar^  number  of 
brothi;r3  and  sisters  being  carried  off  by  this  disease.     This  congenitiij 
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predisposition  may  remain  completely  latent  until  the  period  of  life  in 
which  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  developed ;  and  we  sometimes  sec  a 
whole  family  of  children,  one  after  the  other,  fall  victims  to  this  disease, 
whm  they  severally  reach  a  certain  age.  A  predisposition  to  certain  forms 
of  disease  may  not  only  be  coi^enital,  but  inherited ;  a  constitution  in- 
Tolring  a  tendency  to  disease  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offsi)ring. 
Among  the  diseases  perpetuated  in  this  way  are  phthisis,  gout,  cancer, 
isthma. 

The  predisposition  to  a  disease,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  may 
be  strong  or  feeble.  Various  circumstances  may  act  as  vo-opercUing 
cau«M;  that  is,  acting  in  furtherance  of  the  constitutional  tendency. 
Thus,  m  a  person  predisposed  to  phthisis,  the  development  of  this  disease 
maj  he  greatly  promoted  by  unfavorable  h3'gienic  circumstances,  such  as 
sedentarj  habits,  deficient  ventilation,  and  inadequate  alimentation.  These 
cooperating  causes,  taken  in  conjunction  with  an  existing  predisposition, 
Day  serve  to  develop  the  disease,  when,  without  their  aid,  the  predisposi- 
tion might  not  have  been  sufficient.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  per- 
sons with  a  feeble  predisposition  to  this  disease  often  escape,  if  they  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  co-operating  causes.  The  latter,  moreover, 
are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  controllable,  while  the  predisposition,  esjic- 
dallj  if  it  be  congenital,  is  entirely  beyond  control.  Diseases  thus  are 
prerentable,  notwithstanding  a  predisposition  to  them,  in  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  the  union  of  co-operating  causes.  Herein  lies  a  truth  of  great 
practical  importance. 

Diseases  which  originate  from  special  causes  often  appear  to  require  for 
their  production  co-operating  causes.  Facts  seem  to  show,  for  examples, 
that  yellow  fever,  periodic^  fevers,  and  epidemic  cholera,  which  un- 
doobtodly  involve  the  agency  of  special  causes,  would  in  many  cases  not 
hiTe  occurred,  had  not  other  than  the  special  causes  contributed  to  tlieir 
.  occurrence.  By  eradicating,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unfavorable  hygienic 
influences,  the  special  causes  of  these  diseases  may  be  rendered,  to  a  great 
extent^  or  perhaps  completely,  inoperative.  The  special  causes  of  disease 
and  the  co-operating  causes  are,  to  quote  the  comparison  of  the  late  Dr. 
Barton,  like  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors — conjoined  they  may  be 
effective,  when  disunited  they  effect  nothing.  The  special  causes  of  these 
diseases  we  may  not  be  able  to  remove ;  but  co-operating  causes  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  within  our  control ;  and,  by  removing  the  latter,  the  diseases 
are  rendered  preventable. 

A  constitutional  predisposition  to  a  particular  form  of  disease  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  a  diathesis.  A  diathesis,  therefore,  may  be  either 
congenital  or  acquired.  And  the  diseases  which  are  considered  as  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  involving  a  constitutional  predisposition,  or  diathesis, 
are  sometimes  distinguished  as  diathetic  diseases.  A  cachexia  or  dys- 
crana  involves  a  diathesis,  and  something  more.  These  terms  denote, 
not  merely  a  constitutional  predispK)sition  to  disease,  but  that  condition 
of  the  s^'stem  which  exists  when  the  disease  is  actually  developed.  A 
person  bom  with  a  tendency  to  phthisis,  for  example,  has  the  tuberculous 
diathesis ;  and  this  diathesis  eventuates  in  the  tuberculous  cachexia  when 
the  person  becomes  affected  with  phthisis. 

Our  present  knowledge,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  special  or  specific 
causes  of  disease,  is  based  on  inference  rather  than  on  demonstration.  But 
certain  conclusions  respecting  their  origin  and  diffusion  may  be  logically 
determined.  One  of  these  conclusions  is,  that  some  poisonous  miasms 
emanate  from  the  soil.  This  may  be  inferred  with  respect  to  the  special 
causes  giving  rise  to  diseases  called  endemic.   Endemic  diseases  are  those 
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which  prevail  within  circumscribed  territorial  limits ;  that  is,  their  preva- 
lence does  not  extend  beyond  sectional  boundaries.  Now,  this  fact  is  Biif> 
ficient  for  the  inference  that  the  source  of  the  causative  miasms  is  in  the 
soil ;  because,  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  climatic  influences,  those 
peculiar  to  any  particular  district  are  terrestriaL  Again,  in  the  diseases 
called  epidemic^  viz.,  those  which  prevail  successively  or  simultaneously 
in  ditferent  and  often  wide-spread  territorial  districts,  the  poisonoos 
miasms,  whatever  may  be  their  source,  must  be  diffused  through  the  al> 
mospliere.  The  causes  of  epidemic  disease  are  migratory.  In  some 
instances  they  traverse  successively  almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe.  This  is  true  of  epidemic  bronchitis  or  influenza,  and  of  epidemio 
cholera.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  special  causes  in  these  and 
other  epidemics  are  developed  in  the  different  sections  of  country  over 
which  their  prevalence  •  extends.  They  are  produced  in  the  situatloil 
whence  they  take  their  point  of  departure,  and  travel,  in  some  way,  throngli 
the  atmosphere.  The  8]>eoial  causes  which  give  rise  to  contagions  and 
infectious  diseases  are  derived  fk'om  the  bo<lies  of  those  affected  with  theee 
diseases ;  and,  with  respect  to  certain  of  these  diseases,  it  is  probable  that 
the  special  causes  are  exclusively  thus  derived.  It  may  fairly  be  donbted 
whether  smallpK)x  ever  originates  from  any  other  source,  notwithstanding 
the  occurrence  of  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  traced  to  contagion  or  infec- 
tion. Tet,  the  first  case  of  smallpox  which  ever  existed  must,  of  course, 
have  been  an  exception  to  this  law,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  still 
occasional  exceptions.  With  respect  to  certain  of  the  diseases  which  are 
communicable,  it  is  probable  that  they  not  unfrequently  originate  other> 
wise  than  by  contagion  or  infection.  This  is  true  of  typhoid,  and  pertiapa 
also  of  typhus  fever. 

Diseases  are  communicated,  not  only  by  viruses  received  by  contact  or 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  but  by  means  of  what  are  called  fomiies.  This 
term  is  applied  to  any  inanimate  substances,  such  as  clothing  or  arttdea 
of  merchandise,  to  which  contagious  or  infectious  matter  has  adhered.  In 
this  way  certain  diseases,  such  as  smallpox  and  scarlatina,  may  be  dls- 
seminated  at  points  far  distant  from  the  source  of  their  special  canseSi 
The  term  fomites  is  restricted  to  the  transmission  of  the  matter  of  con- 
tagion or  infection.  But  it  is  probable  that  other  special  causes  of  disease 
may  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way.  Facts,  for  example,  appear  to  show 
that  the  special  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  capable  of  transportation.  And 
if  this  be  true,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  a  disease  may  be  portable^  although' 
not  contagious  nor  infectious. 

Special  causes  of  disease,  embraced  under  the  names  contagion  and 
infection,  have  been  noticed  in  giving  some  account  of  viruses  (vide  p.  9T). 
As  stated  in  that  connection,  the  theory  which  seems  most  consistent 
with  our  present  knowledge  is,  that  the  essential  morbific  principles  (the   . 
contagium)  in  these  causes,  are  living  germs  or  organisms,  either  y^eta-  .: 
ble  or  animal.     This  is,  by  no  means,  a  new  theory.     The  doctrine  that    ; 
the  source  of  epidemic  diseases  is  in  animalcule  life  was  advocated  many  •; 
years  ago  (1839)  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  in  a  volume  by  the  late  Pro-    : 
fessor  J.  EL  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  1847,  were  presented   <- 
facts  and  cogent  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  cryptogomic  origin  of  mala*   . 
rious  and  epidemic  fevers.     Indeed,  the  theory  was  advanced  very  earij 
in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  in  modem  times  was  elaborately  advocated   i 
by  the  great  botanist,  Linnaeus.     Very  lately,  however,  the  microscopical 
study  of  the  lowest  appreciable  forms  of  life,  and  discussions  relating  to 
the  long  mooted  question  as  to  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  lunre 
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led  to  the  accumulation  of  weighty  evidence  in  its  support;  so  that  the 
probability  of  its  truth  seems  vastly  greater  now  than  hitherto. 

Assuming  the  causes  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  to  be  living 
fpm  or  organisms,  a  certain  period  is  required  for  their  development 
lad  multiplication  within  the  body  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  these  dis- 
eiaes.  In  this  way,  better,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  may  be  explained 
tk  IlKt,  that  in  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  as  well  as  in  some 
whidi  are  not  communicable,  for  a  period  which  is  sometimes  extended 
to  weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  the  special  cause  remains  in  the  body 
eompletely  latent  as  regards  any  morbid  manifestations.  The  reproduc- 
tkn  of  germs  and  organisms  within  the  body  affords  an  intelligible  expla- 
Mtioii  of  the  formation  of  viruses,  or  the  morbific  principles,  by  means 
of  which,  diseases  are  communicated.  The  self-limited  duration  of  these 
disesses  is  explained  by  supposing  that,  after  successive  generations,  the 
ofguisms  die  out,  or  they  are  in  some  way  either  destroyed  or  eliminated 
from  the  body.  The  germ  theory  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
mother  fact,  namely,  that  an  inappreciab]^  quantity  of  virus  suffices  to 
give  rise  to  the  dis^ise  of  which  it  is  the  special  cause ;  and,  moreover, 
thtt  the  intensity  of  the  disease  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
riins  received.  For  example,  the  severest  form  of  smallpox  may  follow 
the  reception  of  an  almost  infinitessimal  quantity  of  virus  in  infection, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  be  mild  after  the  utmost  amount 
of  exposure.  In  this  point  of  view,  these  causes  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  poisons,  the  effects  of  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  received 
into  the  system. 

A  remarkable  fact  relating  to  the  causes  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  exert  their  morbid  effects  but  once  in  the 
same  person.  These  diseases  are  rarely  experienced  a  second  time. 
Evidcntl}^  this  is  because  the  susceptibility  to  the  causes  is  destroyed, 
since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  latter  lose  their  efficiency,  and 
they  undoubtedly  are  received  into  the  system  as  readily  after,  as  before, 
the  disease  had  occurred.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  mode  in 
which  the  susceptibility  to  these  causes  is  destroyed,  cannot  be  explained. 
Assuming  the  causes  to  be  germs,  however,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
erolution  and  development  of  organisms  therefrom  require  certain  condi- 
tioiis.  The  seed  must  have  its  appropriate  soil,  and  various  circumstances 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  promote,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  arrest  its  germi- 
nation. In  some  inconceivable  mode,  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
effect  a  permanent  destruction  of  the  unknown  conditions  within  the  body, 
on  which  depend  the  development  and  multiplication  of  germs  which,  it  is 
assumed,  constitute  the  causes  of  these  diseases.  It  should  be  added, 
that  this  is  not  exclusively  an  effect  of  diseases  which  are  communicable. 
Yellow  fever,  for  example,  is  rarely  experienced  a  second  time.  A  defi- 
cient susceptibility  to  the  causes  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  is 
sometimes  a  natural  defect.  There  are  persons  who,  from  birth,  and  during 
liiSe,  are  in  no  degree  affected  by  the  virus  of  smallpox,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  other  diseases. 

The  demonstration  of  the  germ  theory  requires,  1  st,  the  proof  afforded 
by  direct  observation  of  the  existence  of  germs  or  organisms  in  the  blood ; 
2d,  that  certain  living  forms  are  always  present  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain diseases ;  and  8d,  that  these  forms  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood 
when  the  diseases  do  not  exist.  It  is  claimed,  by  microscopical  observers 
that  these  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  The  micrococci  of  Hallier,  the 
microzymes  of  B^hamp,  the  bioplasts  of  Beale,  and  the  scvcrnl  forms  de- 
scribed by  Salisbury  are  considered,  by  these  observers,  as  characterizing 
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particular  diseases.  The  studies  of  Davaine,  Coze,  and  Feltz,  and  others 
appear  to  establish  conclusively  the  fact  that  bacteria  in  certain  diseases 
are  found  in  the  blood.  As  tending  to  proTC  that  organisms  may  gain 
entrance  into  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Joseph  G.  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  are  especially  interesting.  They  con- 
sisted in  drinking  putrescent  liquids  abounding  in  bacteria  and  vibriones, 
and  afterward  examining  the  blood  at  stated  intervals,  taking  pains  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  infusoria  into  the  specimens  of  blood  after  it 
had  been  drawn.  These  experiments  showed  the  presence  in  the  blood, 
within  a  short  period  after  the  ingestion  of  the  liquid,  of  the  same  organ- 
isms contained  in  the  latter ;  the}-  showed  that  the  number  of  bacteria  and 
vibrios  in  the  blood  corresponded  to  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  drank ; 
that  they  disappeared  from  the  blood  after  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
and  that,  introduced  into  blood  after  it  had  been  drawn,  they  distinctly 
increased  in  size  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  hours.*  To  undertake 
to  give  even  a  condensed  account  of  the  varied  experiments  and  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  germ  theor}- ,  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  recent  medical 
literature,  would  not  only  call  for  too  much  space,  but  it  would  be  here 
out  of  place.  Moreover,  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  microscopical 
observations,  to  endeavor  to  interpret  facts,  and  to  discuss  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  theory — questions  concerning  the  source  of 
morbific  germs ;  whether  they  are  of  animal  or  vegetable  beings  ;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  organisms  produced  are  dependent  on  the  laws  of  devel- 
opment inherent  in  the  germs,  or  on  extrinsic  circumstances ;  and,  lastly, 
the  long-mooted  question  as  to  spontaneous  generation — ^to  do  all  this, 
were  there  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  space  or  propriety,  qualifications 
are  required  to  which  1  cannot  lay  claim. 

In  conclusion,  the  observations  which  have  shown  the  great  abundance 
and  tlie  wide  diflfbsion  in  the  atmosphere  of  organic  entities  invisible  to 
the  naked  e3'e ;  the  researches  which  seem  to  show  that  putrefactive  and 
fermentative  processes  are  eflTected  by  the  agency  of  living  organisms ; 
the  analogy,  long  recognized,  lK»tween  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  and 
those  arising  from  certain  of  the  imknown  special  causes  of  disease ;  the 
differences  between  the  action  of  these  imknown  causes  and  of  the  known 
vegetable  and  mineral  poisons ;  the  discovery,  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
within  late  years,  of  cr3'ptogenic  formations  in  affections  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  and,  also,  of  parasitic  animals;  the  detection  of  living 
organisms  in  the  blood  iand  other  liquids  of  the  body ;  the  successftil  em- 
ployment— ^with  a  ^^ew  to  the  prevention  of  diseases — of  carbolic  acid  and 
other  articles  which  are  esj^eciall}'  destructive  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  the  apparent  remedial  power  of  some  of  these  articles 
in  certain  of  the  so-called  zymotic  diseases — ^these  are  grounds  for  the 
conjecture,  if  not  expectation,  that  continued  investigations  may  lead  to 
results  which  ^ill  greatly  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  our  present  knowledge, 
not  only  in  etiology,  but  in  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

1  Vide  Am,  Journ,  of  Med.  8oience$^  No.  for  July,  1868,  p.  291. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 

FUhogiMraonif  Sjinptoins— DU^Cnostlc  Symptoms  ~ Subjective  and  Objective  Symptoms^ 
Signs— CUiiicaU  Uistory  of  Diseases  and  tbe  different  Modes  by  which  it  is  obtained— SUiges  of 
Dbease— Pmeeimory  or  Prodromic  Events— Sequels— Diagnosis— Seasoning  l>y  way  of  exclu- 
skNi-^Nfl^reiitial  Diagnosis— PrognoBis— Prognostics. 

THE  stady  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  forms  a  division  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  or  general  pathology',  called  Symptomatology  or  Semeio- 
logy.  The  consideration  of  symptoms  will  occupy  a  large  proportion  of 
tbe  space  to  be  devoted  to  each  individual  disease,  in  treating  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  or  special  pathology,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 
Continaing  to  pursue  the  plan  adopted  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  it 
will  suffice  to  present  in  this  chapter  certain  distinctions  and  definitions 
which  should  be  understood  before  entering  on  the  study  of  individual 
diseases. 

The  term  symptoms  embraces  all  the  appreciable  morbid  phenomena 
occurring  in  connection  with  disease.  The  name  signifies  to  fall  together, 
and  denotes  concurrence  of  events.  To  reiterate  the  often  quoted  com- 
parison by  Galen,  symptoms  accompany  diseases  as  the  shadow  follows 
tbe  substance.  By  means  of  symptoms  the  existence  of  disease  is  made 
apparent,  and  the  character  and  seat  of  dificrent  affections  are  ascertained. 

Certain  symptoms  are  distinguished  as  pathognomonic.  A  pathogno- 
monic symptom  is  one  which  denotes  invariably  the  existence  of  a  particu- 
br  disease.  It  derives  this  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only 
m  connection  with  one  disease.  Whenever  such  a  symptom,  therefore*  is 
present,  it  represents  the  disease,  and,  in  itself,  suffices  for  the  recognition 
of  the  disease.  The  number  of  pathognomonic  symptoms  is  quite  smiill. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  symptoms  of  this  class,  a  semi-transparent,  viscid, 
nisty-colored  matter  of  expectoration  belongs  exclusively  to  pneumonitis. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  alwa^'s  denoting  the  existence 
of  that  disease.  In  like  manner  the  crepitant  rale,  obtained  by  ausculta- 
tion, is  so  distinctive  of  the  same  disease  as  to  be  nearly  pathognomonic. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  many  examples  in  addition  to  the  two  just 
named. 

A  symptom  is  said  to  be  diagnostic  when  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
eoimection  with  a  particular  disease  th'^n  with  other  diseases.  Just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  restricted  to  a  few  diseases,  is  its  diagnostic  character 
and  importance  marked  ;  that  is,  it  is  of  value  as  denoting  the  presence 
of  some  one  of  these  diseases,  and,  therefore,  of  value  in  diagnosis.  Dif- 
ferent symptoms  differ  as  regards  their  respective  diagnostic  value.  Some 
are  highly  diagnostic ;  in  other  words,  they  point  strongly  to  the  exist- 
«ice  of  particular  diseases.  Others  are  moderately,  and,  again,  others 
slightly  diagnostic.  The  measure  of  diagnostic  significance  depends  on 
tbe  frequency  of  concurrence  with  a  particular  disease  and  the  infrequeney 
of  concurrence  with  other  diseases. 

Symptoms  are  either  nubjective  or  objective.  Subjective  symptoms  are 
tbose  which  relate  to  the  sensations  or  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  which^ 
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consequently,  the  physician  can  appreciate  only  through  the  patient's  de- 
scription of  them.  Objective  symptoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
which  the  physician  observes  for  himself,  and  for  a  correct  appreciation 
of  which  he  is  in  no  wise  dependent  on  the  patient.  As  regards  subjective 
83'mptoras,  the  physician  is  exposed  to  error  in  consequence  of  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  describe  them  clearly.  In  young  children 
this  class  of  symptoms  is  not  available.  This  is  true,  also,  of  idiots,  the 
insane,  and  in  the  delirium  incident  to  different  diseases.  As  regards 
these  symptoms,  too,  the  physician  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by  inten- 
tional misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  patients ;  and  he  is  liable  to  be 
deceived,  unintentionally,  by  a  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exaggenu 
tion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depreciation  of  morbid  sensations  or 
feelings.  Owing  to  these  sources  of  error,  much  tact  is  often  requisite 
in  placing  a  proper  estimate  on  subjective  symptoms.  Objective  83'mptoms 
are  not  open  to  the  same  liabilities  to  error.  The  physician  judges  of 
these  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  senses,  and,  if  he  fail  to  discover  or  place 
a  proper  estimate  upon  them,  the  fault  consists  in  his  own  want  of  atten- 
tion, judgment,  or  skill.  Objective  symptoms,  thus,  are  much  more  relia- 
ble than  subjective,  in  the  investigation  of  cases  of  disease. 

The  exaggeration  of  pain  or  suffering  of  any  kind,  and  of  morbid  sensa- 
tions, is  common,  sometimes  because  patients  are  led  to  form  an  exagge- 
rated idea  of  their  subjective  symptoms ;  sometimes  with  a  view  to  awaken 
interest  or  sympathy ;  sometimes  for  malingering  purposes,  and  some- 
times to  secure  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  physician  with  more 
efficient  treatment.  Factitious  and  exaggerated  ailments  enter  pretty 
largely  into  the  cases  which  the  practitioner  is  called  upon  to  treat,  espe- 
cially among  females. 

A  symptom,  as  already  defined,  is  any  manifest  morbid  phenomenon  or 
event.  Occurring  concurrently  with  a  disease,  it  may,  or  may  not,  have 
a  pathological  connection  with  that  disease.  Its  pathological  connection 
with  the  disease  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  a  pathognomonic  symptom, 
or  more  or  less  diagnostic ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  present  as 
a  mere  coincidence,  or  accidentally.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  no  patho- 
logical connection  with  the  disease,  and  is  devoid  of  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance. This  difference  among  symptoms  has  been  expressed  by  calling 
them  82^718  when  they  are  either  pathognomonic  or  more  or  less  diagnostic. 
According  to  this  distinction,  a  symptom  becomes  a  sign  whenever  it 
denotes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  existence  of  a  particular  diseascu 
The  term  signs,  however,  has  come  conventionally  to  be  used  in  adiffer^it 
sense.  It  is  usual  to  apply  this  term  to  the  phenomena  obtained  by  cer- 
tain methods  of  investigation  distinguished  as  physical,  viz.,  percussioni 
auscultation,  etc.  These  phenomena  are  called  physical  signs,  but  for 
convenience,  the  word  ph3'sical  is  often  omitted,  and  is  considered  as 
understood  when  the  term  sign  is  alone  used.  In  this  sense  of  the  term 
signs,  or,  as  restricted  to  the  phenomena  obtained  by  the  physical  methods 
just  named,  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  symptoms,  the  latter  em- 
bracing all  the  other  phenomena  which  are  manifested  in  connection  with 
disease.  The  phenomena  thus  included  under  the  name  signs,  are,  of 
course,  objective,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  those  Iqf 
means  of  which  the  existence,  seat,  and  character  of  certain  diseases  an 
ascertained. 

Late  researches  have  shown  that  by  means  of  the  thermometer  sjmp 
tomatic  phenomena  of  much  value  may  be  ascertained.  The  variations  m 
animal  temperature  in  disease,  as  determined  by  the  thermometer,  have 
been  studied,  within  the  past  few  years,  by  Wuuderlich  in  Oemumj, 
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J^inger  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  others.  For  determining  conveniently 
the  heat  of  the  body,  a  thermometer  specially  adapted  to  this  purpose  is 
requisite.  A  self-r^stering  thermometer  is  to  be  preferred!.  The  bulb 
of  the  instrument  is  to  be  placed  deep  within  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  of 
the  patient  folded  across  the  chest,  the  perspiration  having  been  first 
wiped  away.  The  instrument  should  remain  in  this  situation  for  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  good  practical  rule  to  allow  the  thermometer 
to  remain  untU  a  minute  passes  without  any  further  rise  of  the  mercury, 
the  physician  pressing  the  shoulder  of  the  patient  in  order  to  secure  close 
contact  of  the  integument  on  all  sides  of  the  instrument.  The  normal 
temperature  is  from  98"  to  99°  Fahr.  in  the  great  majority  of  persons; 
exceptionally  it  may  be  half  a  degree,  or  even  a  little  more,  either  above 
or  below  this  range.  The  normal  fluctuations  in  different  climates  or  sea- 
sons, and  under  different  circumstances  as  regards  exercise,  diet,  etc.,  are 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  variations  incident  to  certain  dis- 


From  observations  on  healthy  persons.  Dr.  Wm.  Ogle  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  respecting  diurnal  fluctuations  of  temperature  in 
health:  The  temperature  is  at  its  minimum  at  about  6  o'clock  A.M.;  the 
maximum  is  reached  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  there  is  a  fall,  which 
lasts  until  6  A.M.  The  range  of  the  ordinary  diurnal  fluctuations  is  not 
greater  than  about  one  and  a  half  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  Exercise  causes  a 
considerable  rise.  Food  causes  a  rise,  which  is  most  marked  after  break- 
fast, less  so  after  lunch ;  and  after  dinner  there  is  a  retardation  of  the  fall 
which  would  otherwise  occur.  Alcohol  diminishes  the  temperature.  Tea 
causes  an  elevation.* 

The  introduction  of  the  thermometer  into  clinical  investigations  is  of 
recent  date.  That  by  this  means  highly  important  symptomatic  pheno- 
mena are  obtained,  facts  have  sufficiently  established.  Asa  means  of 
determining  with  accuracy  the  animal  temperature,  the  thermometer  is 
indispensable.  The  sensation  communicated  to  the  hand  placed  on  the 
skin,  on  which  physicians  have  heretofore  relied  for  ascertaining  the  heat 
of  the  body,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
may  indicate  an  increase  of  heat,  when,  to  the  touch,  the  surface  of  the 
body  does  not  seem  to  be  warmer  than  in  health.  Still  less  reliable  are 
the  sensations  of  the  patient ;  he  may  complain  of  coldness  when  the 
thermometer  indicates  increase  of  heat,  and  vice  versa.  By  the  use  of 
the  thermometer,  symptoms  pertaining  to  animal  heat  are  rendered  objec- 
tive, and  determined  with  precision.  Clinical  observation  has  shown  that 
the  axilla  is  a  much  better  situation  in  which  to  place  the  bulb  of  the 
instrument  than  under  the  tongue,  and  a  properly  constructed  instrument 
may  be  very  conveniently  applied  in  that  situation. 

The  study  of  the  thermometric  phenomena  in  different  diseases  has 
developed  certain  laws,  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  here  stated. 

In  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer,  is  always  more  or  less  raised,  thus  substanti- 
ating the  propriety  of  the  term  fever,  which  signifies  increase  of  heat.  If 
the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  do  not  indicate  preternatural  heat,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  patient  is  not  affected  with  a  febrile  disease.  Hence  the  physi- 
cian, by  means  of  the  thermometer,  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  an  error  into 
which  he  might  be  led  by  other  symptoms  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a 
fever  or  some  acute  disease.     On  the  other  hand,  increased  heat  some- 

*  8t.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  I.  1866.    Also,  Amcr.  Joam.  of  Hed. 
%  July,  ia67. 
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times  precedes  the  ik'vc-loijim-nt  of  a  febrile  diseaae,  which  may  tliiis  im 
|)rudicled  by  meatie  of  the  thennoniuU.'r. 

The  range  of  the  inerenBe  of  h«at  in  different  febrile  diaeaecs  exUmdt 
to  110'^  Fuhr.,  anil,  as  a  rule,  the  aniount  of  increase  is  a  critcriim  of  the 
iiitenmly  of  Hie  iliseafie.  An  increase  to  100°  or  101°,  ia  evidence  of  mild* 
DOSS  of  the  diseutie.  If  the  therniuineter  indicate  steadily  105''  Fshr-  it 
is  certain  that  the  disease  is  severe.  A  persisting  tenipemitiire  above  195° 
di^notes  great  daiiger,  and  if  the  thermometer  indicate  an  increase  to  IU8°, 
109'",or  110°  Fahr.,  death  is  almost  inevitable.  The  greatest  increase  of 
beat  has  been  observed  in  f:\tal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  tetanus. 

The  persistence  of  preternatural  heat  in  any  disease  denotes  its  contiiiu- 
ance^  Whatever  may  be  the  other  s^^-mptoms,  the  career  of  the  disease  is 
not  ended  as  long  as  the  thermometer  indicates  increase  of  tempi^rtitnre. 
A  progressive  increase  of  heat  trom  day  to  day  denotes  a  corresiKindii^ 
increase  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  the  reduction  of  beat  U)  the 
normal  standard,  as  a  rule,  is  evidence  of  convalescence.  The  tern peni- 
turc,  in  some  diseases,  falls  ra]>idly  to  the  normal  standard,  and  in  other 
diseases  the  decline  is  gradual.  The  term  defervescence  was  introduced 
by  Wnndertieh  bo  express  the  decline  of  temperature  toward  the  standard 
of  health,  meaning,  in  other  words,  the  api)ri)ach  of  convalescence.  Some 
diaeases  are  characterized  during  the  period  of  defervescence  by  consider- 
able oBcillHtions  of  temperature  between  night  and  morning,  themoxiinum 
being  at  night  and  the  minimum  at  morning.  Typhoid  fever  is  especially 
characterized  by  these  oscillations  towiird  the  end  of  the  febrile  career. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  employ  the  tliermometer,  not  only  daily,  but  at 
least  twice  a  day.  The  decrease  of  heat  in  the  morning  is  favorable, 
whereas,  an  increase  fVom  night  to  morning  is  tlio  reverse.  The  tempera- 
ture in  some  cases  of  disease  remains  above  the  normal  standard  aJler  the 
general  symptoms  denote  convalescence ;  under  these  circumstances,  the 
patient  is  in  danger  of  a  relapse  or  the  supervention  of  some  other  alTec- 
tion.  A  relapse  or  the  su]>en-ention  of  some  other  affcction  is  denoted 
hy  a  rise  of  temperature  after  either  apparent  or  real  convalescence.  Du^ 
ing  the  progress  of  a  fever  or  any  acute  disease,  a  sudden,  notable  ia- 
rrease  of  tempi'nitnre,  not  suflioient  to  denote  impending  death,  is  eyh- 
dence  of  the  develoimieiit  of  some  serious  complication  or  intercurrent 
atl^ition. 

The  nbnormnl  variations  of  temperature  which  are  moat  apt  to  oecnr 
consist  of  more  or  less  increuse.  Diminution  below  tlio  normal  standanl 
ii  comp,'irativcly  rare,  and  fans  less  signilioance ;  yet  the  latter  occurs  occa- 
sionally, and  is  not  without  importance.  In  the  course  of  typhoid  fever 
a  sudden  and  notable  decrease  of  temperature  has  been  observed  to  pre- 
cede the  occurrence  of  intestinal  hemorrliage.  In  some  cases  of  disease 
the  temperature  is  observed  to  fnll  notably  without  improvement  in  other 
symptoms,  constitnting,  under  these  circumstances,  an  unfnvonible  symp- 
tom. In  the  collapsed  stage  of  epidemic  cholcni  the  bent  fulls  three  or 
four  degrees  below  the  normal  staiidnrd.  Tn  conclusion,  while  Ihe  intro- 
duction of  the  thermometer  has  enabled  the  practitioner  to  obtain  highly 
important  information  concerning  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  this  informa- 
tion is  always  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  facts  belonging 
to  the  plinicid  history,  and  the  significanoe  or  value  of  the  thermometric 
phenomena  depend,  in  no  email  measure,  upon  the  symptoms  with  wluch 
they  are  associated. 

From  time  immemorinl  morbid  characters  of  the  arterial  pulse  have 
been  ranked  among  the  most  important  of  ohjective  s\-mptoina.  An  in- 
strument called  the  fpbij'jmi-ijraiili.  was  devised   by  a  French  phyeiclun, 
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Marej,  with  the  design  to  obtain  information  more  extended  and  accurate 
than  that  afforded  by  the  usual  digital  examination.  The  sphygmograph 
is  an  instrument  ingeniously  contrived  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  move- 
ments of  the  pulse.  Applied  over  the  radial  artery,  a  line  traced  in  an 
upward  direction  represents  the  influx  of  blood  from  the  systole  of  the 
left  ventricle;  firom  the  summit  of  this  line,  a  line  downward  and  more  or 
less  oblique,  represents  the  efflux  of  blood  from  the  arterial  system  into 
the  capillaries.  The  two  lines  connected  at  the  summit  make  a  diagram 
which  Marey  terms  the  form  of  the  pulse.  The  upward  line  traced  dur^ 
ing  the  ventricular  systole  is  called  the  line  of  ascent ;  the  oblique  line 
traced  from  above  downward  during  tlie  ventricular  diastole  is  called  the 
line  of  descenij  and  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  at  the  top  is  called  the 
nummit.  The  number  of  these  diagrams  within  a  given  space,  of  course, 
shows  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Pulse-writing  thus  consists  of  a  series 
of  diagrams,  each  representing  an  arterial  pulsation,  that  is,  the  move^ 
ments  occurring  from  one  beat  of  the  heart  to  another.      , 

Comparative  observations,  by  Marey  and  others,  have  shown  that  the 
fonn  of  the  radial  pulse  has  certain  traits  as  regards  the  line  of  ascent, 
the  line  of  descent,  and  the  summit,  which  are  physiological,  that  is,  they 
belong  to  health,  and  that  certain  variations  in  the  form  of  the  pulse  are 
pathological,  denoting  morbid  conditions  relating  to  the  circulation. 
These  patholc^cal  variations  constitute  characters  symptomatic  of  dis* 
eise.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  work  by  Marey,  and  to  other  publica- 
tions, for  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  sph^'gmograph,  the  rules 
for  its  employment,  and  illustrations  of  the  varied  forms  of  the  pulse  in 
health  and  disease,  the  more  important  of  the  characters  which  have  been 
Moertained  will  be  here  concisely  introduced.*  The  characters  relate 
respectively  to  the  line  of  ascent,  the  line  of  descent,  and  the  summit. 

The  line  of  ascent  represents,  measurably,  the  force  of  the  83'stole  of 
the  left  ventricle.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  length  of  this  line  is  a 
criterion  of  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  aorta. 
The  length  of  this  line  is,  however,  much  affected  by  the  resistance,  cause<l 
by  the  tension  of  the  arteries,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  blood 
which  the  arteries  contain  at  the  time  of  the  ventricular  systole.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  tension  is  great,  that  is,  the  arteries  filled,  the  line  will  be 
short,  although  the  ventricular  systole  be  strong ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  line  is  long  in  proportion  as  the  tension  is  small,  that  is,  the  arteries 
anfilled,  provided  the  heart's  action  be  not  weak.  Bloodletting  increases 
the  length  of  this  line,  not  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  heart's  action, 
bat  by  diminishing  the  arterial  tension.  Notable  shortness  of  this  line 
is  observed  if  the  heart's  action  be  much  enfeebled,  as  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  typhoid  fever,  or  in  cases  of  local  inflammation  in  connection 
with  a  typhoid  condition.  The  line  is  notably  short,  and  varied  with 
successive  pulsations,  in  cases  of  mitral  cardiac  lesions  with  much  insuffi- 
ciency. A  notable  disparity  in  this  regard  between  the  two  radial  pulses 
exists  in  certain  cases  of  aneurism  affecting  the  aorta,  the  innomiiiata,  or 
the  subclavian  artery. 

The  line  of  ascent  is  either  vertical  or  more  or  less  oblique.  If  vertical, 
it  denotes  quickness  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  obliquity  the  ventricular  contraction  is  slow.  A  vertical 
line  of  ascent,  representing  rapidity  of  the  arterial  movement,  denotes  a 
character  of  tiie  pulse  which,  to  the  touch,  may  give  a  fallacious  sensa- 

*  Physiologie  Medicale  de  la  Circulation  du  Sang,  etc.,  par  le  Dr.  £.  J.  Marey, 
Puis,  1868. 
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tion  of  force.     The  shortness  of  the  line  may  show  want  of  force  when, 
owing  to  the  quickness  of  the  movement,  the  pulse  appears  to  be  strong. 

The  line  of  ascent  is  not  always  a  straight  line,  but  being  for  a  certain 
distance  either  approximatively  or  completely  vertical,  it  then  becomes 
more  or  less  oblique,  or  the  obliquity  is  increased.  This  denotes  a  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  latter  part  of  the  ventricular  systole,  as  regards 
quickness — at  the  beginning  it  is  more  or  less  quick,  and  towards  the  end, 
owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  it  becomes  more  or 
less  slow.  The  change  is  sometimes  sudden,  and  causes  a  jog  or  notch 
toward  the  upper  extremity  of  the  line ;  this  is  observed  in  some  cases 
of  aortic  cardiac  lesions  invohing  obstruction  and  regurgitation. 

The  line  of  descent  represents  the  arterial  movements  from  the  cessation 
of  one  ventricular  systole  to  the  time  when  the  next  systole  occurs.  In 
general,  no  movement  of  the  artery  is  appreciable  by  the  touch  during 
this  period.  The  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  being  closed,  the  move- 
ments of  the  Artery  corresjx^nd  to  the  efflux  of  blood  from  the  arteries 
into  the  capillaries.  The  line  of  descent  connects  the  two  succeeding 
lines  of  ascent  extending  from  the  upper  end  of  one  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  other.  The  length  of  this  line  will  thus  dei>end  on  the  intcn-al  of  time 
between  the  ventricular  contractions,  that  is,  on  the  frequcnc}-  or  infre- 
quency  of  the  pulse.  The  line  is  more  or  less  oblique  according  to  the 
rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  efflux  of  blood  from  the  arteries  uito 
the  capillaries  takes  place.  The  line  is  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes 
curved,  the  convexity  looking  upward.  Morbid  characters  relating  to 
obliquity  and  curvature  are  produced  by  an  abnormal  obstruction  in  the 
capillary  system,  and  by  an  abnormal  rigidity  of  the  coats  of  the  large 
arteiries. 

The  line  of  descent  in  health  has  in  its  course  an  oscillation  more  or 
less  marke<l  corresponding  to  the  dicrotic  or  rebounding  pulsation  which 
is  sometimes  felt  by  the  touch  in  cases  of  disease.  The  sphygmograph 
shows  dicrotism  to  be  a  normal  character  of  the  pulse,  but  the  rebounding 
or  oscillation,  in  health,  is  not  sufficient  to  be  felt  by  the  finger.  When 
appreciable  by  the  touch,  it  is  abnormally  increased.  Marey's  ol)serva- 
tions  show  the  dicrotic  character  of  the  line  of  descent  to  be  marked  in 
proportion  as  the  ventricular  systole  is  rapid,  as  denoted  by  a  vertical 
line  of  ascent;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dicrotic  character  is  slight  if 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  be  slow,  as  denoted  by  obliquity  of  the 
line  of  ascent.  Elasticity  of  tlie  arterial  coats  is  necessary  to  the  presence 
of  dicrotism  in  a  marked  degree;  in  cases  of  senile  rigidity  of  the  arteries 
it  is  either  lost  or  but  slightly  apparent.  Slowness  of  the  efflux  of  blood 
from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries,  inducing  slowness  of  the  ventricular 
contraction,  diminishes,  whereas  relaxation  of  the  capillaries,  increasing 
the  freeilom  of  this  efflux,  increases  dicrotism.  The  dicrotism  is  more 
marked  when  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  out  with  the  ventricular  systole 
is  small,  than  when  the  quantity  is  large.  Dicrotism  is  espescially  marked  " 
in  continued  fever,  a  fact  which  Marey  attributes  to  the  relaxation  of  the  ■ 
capillaries.  In  some  cases  of  disease  two  or  more  oscillations  may  appear  - 
in  the  line  of  descent,  showing  a  corresponding  number  of  oscillations  in 
the  arter}'  during  the  ventricular  diastole.  This  occurs  imder  circnm-  ■ 
stances  favoring  dicrotism,  when  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  notablj 
diminished. 

Certain  characters  relate  to  the  summit,  that  is,  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  upper  end  of  the  line  of  ascent  and  of  the  lino  of  descent.    The    *: 
line  of  ascent  ends  when  the  ventricular  systole  is  balanced  by  the  resist- 
ance caused  by  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  the  arterial  coats.     Now,  if     ; 
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the  BjBtole  end  directly  this  eqailihrium  takes  place,  and  the  efflux  of 
blooil  into  the  capillaries  at  once  begin,  the  line  of  descent  forms  with  the 
line  of  ascent  an  angle  more  or  less  acute ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
interm3diate  space  at  the  summit.  If,  however,  the  ventricular  systole 
continue  after  the  equilibrium  is  established,  the  summit  is  a  plane  of 
variabie  length.  If  the  equilibrium  be  exact,  the  summit  is  represented 
by  a  line  perfectly  horizontal,  its  length  representing  the  time  between  the 
cessation  of  the  influx  of  blood  into  the  arteries  and  the  commencement 
of  tha  efflux  into  the  capillaries.  If  the  equilibrium  be  not  exact,  the 
line  forming  the  summit  will  not  be  perfectly  horizontal ;  it  will  have  an 
inclin.ition  upward  if  the  influx  slightly  exceed  the  efilux,  and,  if  vice 
oer^fcLi  Ihd  line  will  incline  downward.  The  extension  of  the  ventricular 
systole  beyond  the  ending  of  the  line  of  ascent,  as  denoted  by  a  line 
nearly  or  quite  horizontal  at  the  summit,  occurs  especially  in  connection 
with  senile  induration  or  calcification  of  the  arteries. 

The  study  of  the  graphic  characters  of  the  pulse  has  already  afforded 
important  information  concerning  the  circulatioji  both  in  health  and  dis- 
ease. The  farther  prosecution  of  this  study  is  desirable.  The  sphygmo- 
graph  has  undoubtedly  enlarged  our  resources  for  obtaining  data  for 
diagnosis  and  prc^nosis.  The  delicacy  of  the  instrument,  however,  the 
nicety  required  for  its  employment,  and  the  numerous  incidental  circum- 
stances which  are  liable  to  aflect  its  operation,  must  restrict  very  much 
its  availability  in  the  hands  of  the  general  practitioner. 

By  means  of  another  instrument  for  clinical  observation,  namely,  the 
ophth:ilmoscope,  invented  and  described  by  Ilelmholz,  in  1851,  a  new  and 
important  fleld  has  been  added  to  the  domain  of  symptomatology.  The 
ophthalmoscope  is  an  optical  instrument  which  enables  the  physician  to 
observe  the  interior  of  the  eye.  By  means  of  a  simple  mirror,  with  a 
central  perforation,  a  strong  light  is  directed  into  the  eye  of  the  patient, 
and  the  observer,  through  the  perforation,  obtains  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  organ.  This  is  distinguished  as  the  direct  method  of  examination. 
The  objects  within  the  eye  are  seen  in  their  natural  position  by  this 
method.  Another  method  consists  in  interposing  between  the  eye  to  be 
examined  and  the  mirror,  a  bi-convex  lens.  By  this  method  an  aerial 
image  of  the  parts  within  the  eye  is  perceived,  the  image  being  inverted. 
The  latter  is  called  the  indirect  method  of  observation.  For  information 
respecting  different  instruments,  their  relative  merits,  the  principles  of 
optics  involved  in  their  construction  and  use,  together  with  all  details 
relating  to  practical  ophthalmoscopy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  either 
special  treatises,  or  to  works  on  ophthalmology. 

Aside  from  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  opthalmoscope 
brings  under  observation  morbid  appearances  which  are  important  as 
symptoms  of  cerebro-spinal  morbid  conditions.  Certain  of  these  morbid 
appearances  relate  to  the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  disk.  Con- 
gestion, or  hypenemia,  of  these  vessels,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  deficiency  of  blood,  or  anaemia,  to  a  certain  extent  re])resent 
corresponding  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  centres.  An  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  the  retina  may  denote,  under  certain  circumstances, 
changes  of  the  intra-cranial  vessels,  involving  liability  to  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. Characteristic  intra-ocular  appearances  have  repeatedly  led  to  the 
discovery  of  renal  disease  which  had  previously  been  unsuspected.  Ap- 
pearances denoting  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  anri  the  retina,  scle- 
rosis and  atrophy,  are  significant,  in  certain  cases,  of  Intm-cranial  or 
intra-spinal  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  morbid  appear- 
ances within  the  eye  is  sometimes  of  importance  as  contributing  to  exclude 
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leaions  or  inflammatory  affections  of  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  observation  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  may  show  significan 
intra-ocular  morbid  appearances  when  there  is  neither  defect  of  vision  no 
any  subjective  symptoms  referable  to  the  eye.  Undoubtedly,  at  th 
present  time,  the  importance  of  ophthalmoscopic  phenomena  is  exaggerate 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  some,  as  it  is  underrated  by  others.  The  carefti 
study  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  are  observed  in  different  diseases 
in  connection  with  other  symptomatic  phenomena  and  post-mortem  tj 
amiuations,  for  a  longer  period,  is  necessary  to  determine  the  full  amou^ 
of  reliable  information  to  be  obtained  from  this  source.  It  is  certai 
however,  that  the  ophthalmoscope  is  a  highly  important  acquisition  ^ 
modem  clinical  medicine  as  a  means  of  investigating,  espiciall}',  diseases  , 
the  nervous  system  with  reference  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  sustainit^. 
in  relation  to  these  diseases,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  the  same  relati^ 
as  the  stethoscope  to  the  affections  within  the  chest.  In  treating  of  th 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  the  syiup 
toms  furnished  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  according  to  the  observations  0/ 
those  who  have  devoted  attention  to  this  field  of  clinical  study,  ynll  be 
noticed.  To  distinguish  with  accuracy  the  varied  morbid  appearanees 
which  are  to  be  observed  by  means  of  this  instrument,  requires  an  amotmt 
of  skill  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  giving  to  its  use  special  attentioo, 
and  by  considerable  experience.  The  student  or  practitioner  who  desires 
to  become  a  skilful  ophthalmoscopist  should,  if  practicable,  obtain  prac- 
tical instruction  from  an  expert,  and  he  will,  of  course,  consult  woiis 
which  treat  in  extenso  of  ophthalmoscop3%* 

The  symptoms  and  signs  which  occur  during  the  course  of  a  disease, 
are  the  events  which  make  up  its  Clinical  history.  This  phrase  is  applied 
to  a  description  of  the  manifest  phenomena  taking  place  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  a  disease,  together  with  the  order  of  their  succession 
and  the  laws  which  govern  them.  Or,  instead  of  clinical  historj-,  it  is 
proper  to  say  the  natural  history  of  a  disease,  when  the  disease  is  allowed 
to  pursue  its  course  unaffected  by  disturbing  influences  of  any  kind,  and 
when  no  attempt  is  made  to  arrest,  abridge,  or  modify  its  course  by 
therapeutical  measures. 

How  is  the  clinical  or  natural  history  of  a  disease  to  be  obtained  ?  There 
are  three  methods  which  may  be  employed.  One  method  consists  in 
selecting,  as  t^'pes  of  the  disease,  a  few  well-marked  cases,  and  basing  the 
description  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  the  disease  on  the  events  ob 
served  in  these  cases.  This  method  is  defective,  because  some  symptomf 
belonging  to  the  disease  might  be  wanting,  and  some  symptoms  nol 
belonging  to  the  disease  might  be  present  in  these  few  representative  01 
type  cases.  Moreover,  this  method  is  inadequate  to  show  the  relative 
importance  of  particular  symptoms.  Another  method  is  to  make  out  1 
history  from  recollection,  after  having  observed  a  greater  or  less  numbe 
of  cases.  A  history  thus  obtained  must  be  imperfect  from  the  obviou 
inability  to  retain  in  the  memory :  11  the  events  which  occurred  while  th 
cases  were  under  observation,  together  with  the  order  and  relative  fti 
quency  of  their  occurrence.  The  third  method  is  the  only  one  by  mean 
of  which  an  accurate  clinical  history  of  a  disease  is  to  be  obtained.  1 
consists,  Jirst^  in  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  tally  an 
carefully  recorded ;  and,  second^  in  an  analysis  of  the  recorded  cases  wH 

»  The  work  by  Dr.  Allhut  •'On  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope,"  etc.,  Isthe  H\ 
est  on  this  subject  in  tlie  Enf^lish  langoage.  Dr.  A.  treats  of  the  auhject  wU 
oommendable  caution  and  candor. 


:  otber  diseases  obtained  by  means  of  this  method  within  late 
mplifies  its  advantages. 

nioal  history  of  a  disease  is  divided  into  Beveml  distinct  periods 
which  ore  commonly  called  etage.it.  The  first  stage  may  be  dis- 
1  as  the  invasion  or  access  of  the  disease.  This  period  dates  from 
norbid  manifestations,  and  extends  to  the  time  vhen  the  disease 
insidered  as  fully  developed  or  established.  The  duration  of  this 
ies  in  different  diseases  and  in  dilTereut  cases  of  the  same  dis- 
merally  the  duration  is  governed  by  certain  laws  proper  to 
liseases.  Some  diseases  are  characterized  by  the  abruptness  of 
elopment,  the  stage  of  invasion  being  very  short  or  alt<%ether 
The  career  or  cowme  of  a  disease  extends  from  the  dute  of  its 
ent,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  tlie  stage  of  invasion,  to  the  time 
disease  may  be  considered  as  ended.  This  period  is  frequently 
d  into  two  or  more  stages.  The  stage  of  convalescence  embraces 
1  between  the  end  of  the  disease  and  the  complete  restoration  of 

^nio&l  history  of  a  disease  properly  embraces  phenomena  which 
sde  the  stage  of  invasion  or  access.  They  are  distinguished  as 
V  o'  prodromic  events ;  and  in  some  diseases  is  to  bo  included 
which  is  to  be  called  the  period  of  incubation.  The  latter  term, 
;  hatching,  relates  to  the  time  which  elapses  aitcr  ^le  reception 
special  causes  of  disease,  before  any  morbid  manifestations  take 
»r  example,  after  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  smallpox,  a  certain 
f  days  elapses  before  any  morbid  phenomena  make  their  appear- 
it,in  the  mean  time,  occult  operations  are  doubtless  going  on  in 
a,  ami,  when  these  operationsaresulHciently  advanced,  the  period 
>D  or  access  occurs.  The  significance  of  the  term  incubation  is 
irent.  Agiun,  the  clinical  history  of  a  disease  should  take  in 
la  which  may  oocHr  after  recovery  from  a  disease,  provided  they 
ident  upon  it.  Certain  diseases  are  liable  to  be  followed  by 
maequenoes,  which  are  called  sequelae  or  wqufU.  Thus,  after 
from  soarlatioa,  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy  occur  in  a  cer- 
ber  of  cases.     These  are  resalts  of  this  disease,  and  hence  bolone 
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part,  to  be  explained  by  the  co-existence  of  affections  which  may  haT< 
been  antecedent  or  wliich  are  developed  as  complications. 

Diagnosis. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  aspects  under  which  individual  dis 
eases  are  to  be  considered,  is  their  diagnoaiH.  The  term  diagnosis  meanf 
the  discrimination  of  diseases,  that  is  determining  respectively  their  char 
aeter  and  seat.  The  practical  importance  of  a  correct  discrimination  of 
diseases,  with  reference  to  their  management,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Hon 
is  it  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  a  case  of  disease  established  principles 
of  treatment  until  the  character  and  seat  of  the  disease  are  ascertained! 
Diagnosis  and  treatment  are,  in  fact,  the  two  practical  ends  of  the  studj 
of  medicine.  Diagnosis  is  also  important  with  reference  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  the  clinical  history  of  diseases.  In  collecting  cases  foi 
analysis,  if  different  diseases  be  confounded,  the  results  of  the  analysii 
will  be  vitiated.  In  like  manner,  correctness  of  diagnosis  is  the  basis  of 
therapeutical  experience.  Conclusions  drawn  from  the  effects  of  measnrei 
of  treatment  in  a  series  of  cases  will,  of  course,  prove  fjallacious  if  the  seriei 
include  cases  of  different  diseases  which  have  been  confounded.  Here  if 
a  source  of  not  a  little  of  what  has  been  called  false  experience  in  practical 
medicine.  Diseases  which  were  formerly  confounded  are  now  known  tc 
be  distinct  and  readily  discriminated  from  each  other.  For  example,  thf 
eruptive  fevers,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox  were  once  considered 
as  different  varieties  of  one  disease.  Physicians  did  not  undertake,  until 
within  a  few  years,  to  discriminate  between  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  and 
bronchitis ;  now  it  is  not  only  known  that  these  diseases  occur  separately, 
but  the  diagnostic  characters  of  each  are  well  ascertained,  and  are  suffi 
cient  for  its  recognition.  Still  more  recently,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevei 
have  been  confounded,  and,  indeed,  are  still  by  some  considered  as  <mf 
disease. 

Differences  in  skill  and  tact,  among  practitioners  of  medicine,  relate 
especially  to  diagnosis.  In  medical  consultations  it  is  here  chiefly  thai 
points  for  discussion  and  disagreement  are  apt  to  arise.  It  is  here  thai 
the  want  of  aid  and  counsel  is  oftenest  felt  by  the  physician.  The  diagno- 
sis involves  more  embarrassment  than  the  management  of  diseases.  Thifl 
fact  is  not  appreciateii  by  the  people  at  large,  many  of  whom,  without  anjF 
medical  education,  undertake  to  decide  respecting  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  disease  whenever  their  friends  are  ill. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  disease  may  be  based  on  the  presence  of  pathogno* 
monic  events.  Thus,  the  characteristic  expectoration,  or  the  crepitant 
rale,  denotes  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  But,  as  already  stated,  there 
are  but  few  symptomatic  phenomena  which  are  truly  pathognomonic. 
Moreover,  the  few  pathognomonic  events  are  not  present  in  all  cases  of 
the  diseases  which  they  denote  if  they  be  present ;  hence  their  absence  i« 
by  no  means  proof  against  the  existence  of  the  diseases.  The  character- 
istic expectoration  and  the  crepitant  rale,  for  example,  are  wanting  in  not 
a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  of  pneumonitis.  It  is  evident,  therefore^ 
that  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  cannot  often  be  based  on  pathognomonic 
events.  And,  next  in  importance,  as  regards  the  basis  of  diagnosis,  is  the 
presence  of  diagnostic  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  diagnostic  significance  belonging  to  the  symptoms  present  and  theii 
number,  is  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  easy  and  positive.  In  these  respedc 
different  diseases  and  different  cases  of  the  same  disease  differ  widely ;  in 
some  instances  the  diagnostic  symptoms  present  are  few  in  number  mud 
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wetk,  while  In  other  instances  they  are  numerous  and  strong.  It  is  with 
special  reference  to  the  relative  diagnostic  value  of  the  dilt'crent  events 
which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  a  disease,  that  this  history  is  im- 
portant to  the  physician  if  it  have  been  obtained  by  the  true  method  of 
study,  viz.,  the  analysis  of  recorded  cases. 

The  laws  of  disease  are  often  of  importance  in  relation  to  diagnosis. 
For  example,  ty|>hoid  fever  very  rarely  affects  persons  over  fifty  years  of 
ige.  When,  therefore,  persons  beyond  this  period  of  life  are  said  to  have 
tjphoid  fever,  the  chances  are  that  an  error  has  been  made  in  diagnosis. 
Certain  diseases,  as  a  rule,  occur  but  once  in  the  same  person.  The  pro- 
babilities, therefore,  in  a  case  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  are  against  the  exist- 
ence of  a  disease  which  might  otherwise  be  suspected  to  exist,  if  this 
diaeaBe  be  one  of  this  class,  and  it  be  ascertained  that  the  patient  has  already 
had  the  disease.  Certain  physical  signs  situated  within  a  circun) scribed 
space  at  the  summit  of  the  chest,  denote  tuberculous  disease,  while  the 
Btme  signs,  situated  elsewhere,  might  point  to  some  other  affection,  owing 
to  the  law  that  the  tuberculous  product,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  first 
oecors  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Similar  illustrations  might  be 
moltiplied  indefinitely ;  the  laws  regulating  the  development  of  a  disease, 
the  succession  of  events,  its  duration,  its  sequels,  etc.,  often  furnish  valu- 
able aid  in  its  diagnosis.  Here,  too,  the  practical  importance  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  clinical  history  of  diseases  is  apparent. 

A  highly  effective  method  of  reaching  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  is  called 
^reasoning  by  way  of  exclusion."     In  a  case  of  doubt  as  regards  diagno- 
sis, the  pTx>blem  is  generally  to  decide  l)etween  a  certain  number  of  diseases. 
The  existing  disease  is  one  of  two,  three,  or  more  diseases  which  may  be 
suspected  to  exist.     Now,  if  it  be  difficult  to  decide  which  one  of  these  is 
the  existing  disease,  from  the  positive  proof  relating  to  diagnostic  events 
and  laws,  it  may  be  practicable  to  decide  that  there  is  insufficient  e\adence 
of  the  existence  of  one  or  more,  and  therefore  the  latter  are  excluded. 
By  this  process  of  elimination,  the  number  of  diseases  is  diminished,  and 
may  be  reduced  even  to  one  disease ;  the  diagnosis  then  being  made  on 
the  principle  of  exclusion.     To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  method, 
the  presence  of  lancinating  pains  in  one  side  of  the  chest,  as  a  prominent 
tympVoim  of  clisease,  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of  either  ]>leuritis, 
pneumonitis,  or  pleurodynia. .  The  question  is,  which  one  of  these  three 
diKasea  is  the  existing  disease.     In  seeking  to  decide  this  question,  we 
look  for  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  either  one,  that  is,  for  pathog- 
nomonic or  diagnostic  symptoms.     The  characteristic  expectoration  of 
pneamonitis  would  be  decisive,  if  present,  but  its  absence  is  not  proof  that 
thta  disease  does  not  exist.     We  cannot  exclude  this  disease  1) v  the  absence 
of  that  symptom.     But  pneumonitis  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  crepi- 
tant rale,  and  always  leads  to  solidification  of  lung,  which  is  revealed  by 
certain  auscultatory  signs.     Suppose  these  signs  to  be  wanting,  we  may 
ndnde  {noeumooitis.     The  question  now  is  between  pleuritis  and  pleuro- 
djua.     Pleuritis  is  sometimes  accompanieil  by  a  friction  murmur  on  aus- 
culUition,  mnd  always,  if  primary,  leads  to  more  or  less  liquid  effusion,  the 
presence  of  which  is  demonstratively  determined  by  physical  signs.     Sup- 
pose theee  ngns  to  be  wanting,  we  may  exclude  pleuritis.     We  thus  arrive, 
hj  wmj  irfezdnsion,  at  the  diagnosis  of  pleurodynia,  assuming  the  pro- 
to  comprise  only  these  three  diseases. 
In  diserimdnating  a  disease  from  one  of  several  diseases  with  which  it 
mom  or  len  sjrmptomatic  phenomena  in  common,  the  amount  of  posi- 
ridcBoe  in  behalf  of  its  existence  is  to  be  considered,  and,  also,  the 
erklcDce  against  the  existence  of  the  diseases  from  which  it  is  to  be  dis- 
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criminated.  This  comparison  of  one  disease  with  other  diseases,  with 
reference  to  the  positive  and  negative  evidence  of  its  existence,  constitutes 
what  is  called  differential  diagnosis  ;  and  to  discriminate  a  disease  in  the 
manner  just  described  is  to  differentiate  it.  Thus,  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever  have  many  symptoms  in  common,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  essen- 
tial points.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  has  reference  to 
the  circumstances  which  denote  the  presence  of  one,  and  the  absence  of 
the  other. 

Diagnostic  skill  is  required,  not  alone  in  differentiating  diseases,  but  in 
the  discrimination  of  cases  in  which  diseases  are  either  simulated  or  their 
existence  fancied.  The  knowledge  and  tact  of  the  physician  are  here  not 
unfrequently  called  into  requisition.  The  judgment  must  rest  mainly  on 
deviations  from  the  established  laws  of  different  diseases  as  r^ards  symp- 
tomatic phenomena,  etc.,  and  the  absence  of  objective  phenomena  which 
in  certain  diseases  are  invariably  present.  It  follows,  that  the  practitioner, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  be  successful  as  a  diagnostician  in  such  cases 
in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena and  laws  of  different  diseases.  Diseases  are  simulated  for  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  ends.  Thus,  soldiers  frequently  feign  diseases  with  a  view 
to  escape  active  duty,  or  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  the  service ;  prisoners 
feign  diseases  to  secure  pardon,  or  the  comforts  of  a  hospital ;  and  cases 
are  not  rare  of  persons  simulating  various  affections  to  excite  sympathy 
and  become  objects  of  interest.  Feigning  diseases  for  these  or  other  ends 
is  called  malingering,  and  persons  attempting  the  deception  are  malinger- 
ers. One  mode  of  malingering  is  to  pretend  that  diseases  which  actually 
exist  are  more  severe  than  they  really  are.  Among  the  diseases  which 
malingerers  are  apt  to  feign  are,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  phthisis,  aphonia, 
amaurosis,  and  insanity.^ 

Practical  skill  in  diagnosis  requires  mental  qualifications  which  all  do 
not  possess  in  equal  measure.  Aside  from  these,  the  amount  of  skill 
which  may  be  acquired  will  be  proportionate  to  the  knowledge  of,  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with,  different  diseases  as  regards  their  clinical  his- 
tories. It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  diseases  are  to  be  recognized 
by  an  intuitive  preception,  and  that  some  persons  have  a  peculiar  innate 
gift  in  this  direction.  A  diagnosis  not  based  on  adequate  patholo^cal 
information  is  alwa^'s  open  to  more  or  less  of  the  chances  of  error  which 
])crtain  to  guessing.  The  mental  qualifications  of  the  skilful  diagnos- 
tician do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  required  for  other  than  medical 
investigations,  namely,  accuracy  of  observ^ation,  the  ability  to  reason  cor- 
rectly sound  judgment  and  good  sense. 

Prognosis. 

The  division  of  medicine  called  prognosis  treats  of  the  means  by  which 
the  course  and  termination  of  diseases  may  be  foreseen.  It  is  often  im- 
portant to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  way  in  which  diseases 
are  to  end,  with  reference  to  communications  with  patients  and  their 
friends.  They  may  desire,  and,  if  so,  it  is  proper  they  should  receive,  in- 
formation on  this  point.  Nor  should  the  physician  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  people  in  general  are  apt  to  estimate  his  knowledge  and  ability 
by  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in  this  regard.     Recollecting  this  fact, 

»  For  an  excellent  Account  of  malin^erincr,  as  regards  its  various  forms,  the  causes, 
etc.,  vide  article  by  Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow  in  the  medical  vohinie  of  the  Reports  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  18C8,  edited  by  Austin  Flint,  M.D. 
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the  protection  of  his  own  interests,  in  addition  to  other  considerations, 
will  dictate  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  in  his  predictions.  But  a  correct 
judgment  as  regards  prognosis  may  be  important  with  reference  to  treat- 
ment. Therapeutical  measures  are  sometimes  to  be  withheld  in  view  of 
the  complete  hopelessness  of  the  condition  of  the  patient;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  persistence  in  the  use  of  remedies  is  not  only  super- 
fluous, but  likely  to  do  iiarm.  On  the  other  hand,  therapeutical  measures 
may  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  danger  of  death,  without  regard 
to  the  nature  or  seat  of  the  disease.  A  disease  equal  in  all  respects  in 
different  cases,  may  destroy  the  lives  of  some,  while  others  recover,  owing 
to  the  diversity  which  exists  in  different  persons  as  regards  the  ability  to 
sustain  and  overcome  disease;  and  in  the  management  of  diseases,  it  is 
often  the  chief  aim  of  the  physician,  in  the  language  of  CuUen,  to  obviate 
the  tendency  to  death. 

Prognostics  are  those  circumstances  on  which  a  prognosis  is  based. 
They  relate,  of  course,  mainly  to  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Fonncrly, 
before  the  nature,  seat,  anatomical  changes,  etc.,  of  different  forms  of  dis- 
ease were  as  well  understood  as  now,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
diseases  were  considered  with  direct  and  special  reference  to  their  signifi- 
cance as  prognostics.  The  consideration  of  these  is  appropriate  in  treat- 
ing of  the  principles  of  medicine,  or  general  pathology ;  but  it  will  siifiice 
to  consider  them  incidentally  in  connection  with  individual  diseases.  A 
few  points  which  relate  to  the  physiognomy  or  obvious  appearances,  and 
which  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable,  may  be  here  enumerated,  by  way 
of  illustration. 

Notable  emaciation  and  pallor,  existing  in  connection  with  any  chronic 
affection,  are  unfavorable  prognostics.  Lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face, 
if  persisting,  generally  denotes  great  danger.  Great  frequency  and  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse,  exclusive  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  especially  in 
acute  diseases,  point  to  a  fatal  termination.  Great  prostration  is  usually 
an  alarming  symptom.  Spasmodic  inspiration,  if  not  dependent  on  pul- 
monary disease,  precedes  the  development  of  coma,  except  it  be  referable 
to  hysteria.  Coma,  if  it  last  more  than  one  or  two  days,  will  he  likely  to 
end  in  death.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  leading  to  involuntary  evacua- 
tions, and  loss  of  the  muscular  power  of  deglutition,  are  apt  to  denote 
impending  dissolution.  Impair^  capability  of  feeling  the  presence  of 
liquid  in  the  air-passages,  and  inability  to  make  the  efforts  requisite  for 
«  its  removal  by  expectoration,  are  forerunners  of  the  moribund  state.  Late 
researches  have  shown  that  notable  increase  of  the  animal  heat,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  thermometer  placed  within  the  axilla,  if  persisting,  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  prognostics  denoting  imminent  danger.  Finally,  the 
characters  pertaining  to  the  physiognomy  which  constitute  the  Hypocratic 
countenance^  so  called  because  they  were  described  by  the  ancient  father 
of  medicine,  denote  the  moribund  state.  These  characters  are,  marked 
paUor  with  more  or  less  lividity,  pinching  of  the  nostrils,  sinking  of  the 
eyes,  hollowness  of  the  temples,  coldness  and  transparency  of  the  cars, 
dropping  of  the  lower  jaw,  etc.  The  change  in  physiognomy  in  this  state 
is  so  great,  that  persons  are  sometimes  hardly  recognizable.  The  features, 
to  use  a  French  expression,  are  decomposed,  and  a  glance  at  the  face  often 
suffices  to  show  that  death  is  nigh  at  hand. 
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CnAPTER  X. 

PROPHYLAXIS--GENERAL  THERAPEUTICa 

Experience  tbe  Basis  of  Therapeutical  Knowledge— Two  Sources  of  Experience;  Analyiisof 
recorded  Cases  with  reference  to  the  Duration  or  Termination  of  Diseases,  and  ObserratiQii 
of  the  Immediate  Effbcts  of  Therapeutical  Measures— Bational  Inference  as  a  Means  of  ar- 
riving at  Principles  of  Therapeutics— Importance  of  Knowing  the  Intrinsic  Tendencies  of  IHs- 
eases  toward  Becovery,  or  otherwise— Active  Measures  to  be  employed  only  when  elearly 
Indicated— The  Expectant  Pkin  of  Treatment— Conservative  Medicine— Importanee  of  Hy- 
gienic Measures  of  Treatment— Modes  of  D>ing  resolvable  into  Apnoea  and  Asthenlar-€laaii- 
flcation  of  Therapeutical  Measures,  accordin;;  to  the  Objects  to  be  accomplished,  into  Pro- 
phylactic, Abortive,  Curative,  Palliative,  Hygienic  and  Sustaining  Measures^-Considerattoo 
of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease  deferred. 

THE  prevention  of  disease  is  an  object  connected  with  pathological 
studies.  It  constitutes  a  division  of  medicine  called  prophylaxis.  It 
is  one  of  the  several  aspects  under  which  individual  diseases  are  to  be 
considered.  As  regards  the  beneficent  fruits  of  knowledge,  it  holds  a 
place  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  therapeutics.  Many  diseases  are  pre- 
ventable by  removing  or  obviating  their  causes ;  and  it  is  with  reference 
especially  to  this  application,  that  the  study  of  causes,  or  etiology,  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  knowledge  already  acquired  of  the  caii8#> 
tion  of  certain  diseases,  has  proved  of  much  value.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  is  afforded  by  our  present  acquaintance  with  the  poisonous  effects 
of  lead.  It  is  only  within  late  years  that  certain  diseases  have  been  traced 
to  the  action  of  this  poison.  The  diseases  thus  produced  were  doubtless 
of  frequent  occurrence  before  their  causation  was  understood.  The  physi* 
cian  is  now  able  sometimes  to  determine  that  diseases  are  thus  produced, 
although  he  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  lead  has  been 
introduced  into  the  system ;  characters  pertaining  to  the  diseases  show 
that  they  have  originated  from  this  source.  This  statement  is  true  of  that 
form  of  paralysis  called  wristdrop,  and  of  the  form  of  neuralgia  known  as 
saturnine  colic. 

The  recognition  of  the  '^  germ-theory"  as  affording  the  most  rational 
explanation  of  certain  of  the  special  or  specific  causes  of  disease,  has  led 
to  the  employment,  with  great  effect,  for  the  prevention  of  epidemic  and 
infectious  diseases,  of  measures,  the  efficacy  of  which  apparently  depends 
on  their  agency  in  destroying  the  low  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
In  this  agency  consists  the  efficiency  of  certain  of  the  so-called  disin- 
fectonts.  But  without  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  secure  exemption  ftrom  their 
morbific  effects  by  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  certain  of  the  laws 
regulating  their  operation.  Thus,  the  special  cause  of  i)eriodical  fever, 
commonly  known  as  malaria,  may  often  be  avoided  by  taking  care  to 
avoid  exposure  to  the  night-air  and  by  sleeping  in  an  upper  story.  These 
causes  may  be  indirectly  controlled,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  removing 
accessory  or  co-operating  causes.  It  is  in  this  way,  probably,  that  sani- 
tary measures  are  efficient  in  protecting  against  epidemic  and  endemic 
diseases.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  behalf  of  prophylaxis  by  the^^e 
measures,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.     Sanitary  reforms 
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relating  to  ventilation,  sewerage,  cleanliness,  etc.,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
do  very  much  toward  the  prevention  of  disease,  and,  hence,  these  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  modes  by  which  philanthropic  efforts 
may  be  rendered  useful  to  mankind. 

The  prospect  of  diminishing  the  mortality  from  certain  diseases  relates 
more  to  prevention  than  cure.  This  is  true  of  that  disease  which  contri- 
butes so  largely  to  the  death-rate  in  all  countries,  viz.,  phthisis.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  phthisis  is  much  more  successfully  managed  now 
than  heretofore,  but  it  is  probable  that,  under  any  system  of  treatment, 
the  disease  will  prove  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  sooner  or  later. 
A  great  deal,  however,  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  knowledge  and  avoid- 
ance of  accessory  causes  which  lead  to  the  development  of  the  disease  by 
acting  in  conjunction  with  a  congenital  predisposition. 

Therapeutics. 

The  division  of  medicine,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  called 
therapeutics.  The  consideration  of  therapeutical  measures,  as  regards 
the  evidence  of  their  usefulness,  the  rationale  of  their  operation,  the  indi- 
cations for  their  employment,  etc.,  constitutes  general  therapeutics.  The 
general  principles  of  therapeutics  are  usually  considered  in  connection 
with  the  principles  of  medicine,  or  general  pathology.  The  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  individual  diseases  enters  into  special  pathology,  or 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  constitutes  special  therapeutics.  It  will  suf- 
fice here  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  relating  to  general  therapeutics,  reserving 
the  different  therapeutical  measures  for  consideratipn,  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  individual  diseases,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

It  18  needless  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  importance  of  therapeutics. 
The  treatment  of  disease  is  the  great  end  of  all  our  studies  relating  to 
pathology,  general  and  special.  It  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  branches  of  medicine  for  the  teacher.  It  is  so,  not  alone  from  uncer- 
taintj  as  regards  the  correctness  of  therapeutical  principles,  but  because 
principles,  undoubtedly  correct  in  their  general  application,  are  to  be 
gieatiy  modified  in  adapting  them  to  the  varied  circumstances  pertaining 
to  individual  cases  of  disease.  The  same  disease,  under  different  circum- 
stances, may  claim,  not  only  widely  different  modifications  of  treatment, 
hot  therapeutical  measures  directly  opposite  in  character.  There  will  be 
abundant  occasions  for  citing  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  treating  of  indi- 
vidoal  diseases.  It  is  impossible  to  formularize  rules  for  the  application 
of  therapeutical  measures.  If  this  were  possible,  the  practice  of  medicine 
would  be  a  mechanical,  not  a  rational,  art.  AH  that  the  teacher  aud 
anthor  can  hope  to  do  is  to  present  general  principles,  together  with  the 
mote  important  considerations  involved  in  their  application.  And  their 
successful  operation  requires,  not  only  knowledge,  but  reasoning  powers, 
joc^ment,  good  sense,  and  practical  tact. 

How  are  the  facts  and  principles  of  therapeutics  obtained  ?  Mainly  by 
experience.  The  question  then  arises,  how  are  the  results  of  experience, 
08  r^ards  the  utility  of  therapeutical  measures,  obtained  ?  There  are 
two  soarces  of  experimental  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  utility  of  a  particu- 
lar method  of  treatment  in  any  disease.  One  source  of  evidence  relates 
to  the  termination  and  duration  of  the  disease  in  a  series  of  cases  in  which 
the  method  of  treatment  has  been  employed.  The  superiority  of  a  method 
is  8hown  by  a  lai^r  number  of  recoveries  and  an  averagfc  duration  shorter 
In  such  a  series  than  in  other  series  of  cases  treated  otherwise.  This 
statistical  investigation  is  open  to  certain  fallacies.     No  two  series  of 
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cases  of  a  disease  are  in  all  particulars  exactly  alike.  Cases  differ  in  tl 
degree  of  severity  and  extent  of  disease,  in  the  constitutional  condition  c 
patients,  in  the  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  complications,  and  in  a  grei 
variety  of  circumstances  pertaining  to  season,  climate,  age,  habits,  et 
The  results  of  a  comparison  of  different  series  of  cases,  in  respect  of  t^ 
mination  and  duration,  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  experience  o^ 
on  the  ground  that  the  differences  in  the  different  series  mutually  comp^ 
sate  for  each  other.  Hence,  the  number  of  cases  embraced  in  a  serj 
should  be  large,  and  the  results  of  the  comparison  should  be  confirmed 
corrected  by  being  repeated  with  successive  series  of  cases  collected 
different  times  and  places  and  by  different  observers.  Moreover,  psi|| 
should  be  taken  to  group  together  cases  resembling  each  other  as  clo^j 
as  possible.  Observing  carefully  all  proper  precautions,  the  results  oi 
tained  by  this  kind  of  investigation  are  of  great  value,  if  deduced  from 
data  faithfully  recorded  by  honest  observers  and  competent  diagnosticiaot. 
The  memory  is  wholly  inadequate  for  such  an  investigation.  Moreover 
recorded  facts  afford  the  only  security  against  prejudice  and  bias.  Uni^ 
corded  experience  is  by  no  means  valueless,  but  it  is  of  little  relative  value 
as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  analj'sis  of  recorded  dat^. 

Another  source  of  experimental  evidence  relates  to  the  immediate  eflTecU 
of  therapeutical  measures  irrespective  of  the  termination  or  duration  of 
diseases.  The  usefulness  of  remedial  measures  may  be  apparent  from 
their  immediate  effects,  although  there  be  no  proof  that  the  disease  has 
been  abridged,  and  in  cases  which  end  fatally.  A  method  of  treatment 
may  be  useful  in  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  in  a  series,  although  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  may  be  injurious.  For  example,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  in  the  larger  number  of  series  of  cases  of  pneumonitis  bloodletting 
does  harm,  it  may  nevertheless  do  good  in  a  small  number  of  eases;  and, 
conversely,  if  it  be  assumed  that  this  remedy  is  useful  in  the  mtgority 
of  cases,  it  may  be  pernicious  in  some  cases.  So  with  regard  to  other 
measures  in  other  diseases. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  after  the  utility  of  particular  therapeutical  meas- 
ures in  certain  diseases,  as  the  rule,  has  been  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  facts  derived  from  tiie  first  source  of  experimental 
evidence,  it  is  vastly  important  for  the  phj^sician  to  exercise  discrimina- 
tion  in  the  application  of  these  measures  to  individual  cases.  And  it  ii 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  physician  deab 
with  cases  of  disease  separately,  not  in  aggregates.  The  general  principlei 
of  therapeutics  have  a  relation  to  individual  cases  of  disease,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  rates  of  life  insurance  to  the  liability  to  death  of  particular 
persons.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life 
in  a  large  number  of  persons  of  a  given  age,  and  to  determine  exacUj 
what  it  is  worth  to  insure  the  lives  of  a  large  number,  but  no  one  thinki 
of  applying  to  an  insurance  office  to  know  how  long  he  is  to  live! 

Rational  inference  is  a  means  of  arriving  at  therapeutical  princiideB 
If,  for  example,  it  be  known  that  a  person  has  swallowed  a  corrosive 
poison,  reason  anfl  common  sense  at  once  dictate  the  propriety  of  endeavor 
ing  either  to  expel  it,  or  to  neutralize  it  by  an  appropriate  antidote 
But,  in  such  a  case,  experience  must  be  resorted  to  to  taow  whether  eitbe 
of  these  objects  be  practicable,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred,  anc 
the  l)est  means  of  effecting  them.  Analogical  and  d  priori  reasoning  miq 
lead  to  the  employment  of  measures  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  th< 
results  of  experience  are  necessary  to  establish  their  therapeutical  valiM 
Talent  and  genius  may  be  shown  in  originating  methods  of  cure,  bu 
the  practical  test  of  their  eflacacy  is  afforded  by  experience.    It  is  tru 
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that  false  experience  has  abounded  in  medicine,  but,  if  experience  be  open 
to  fallacies,  this  is  true  to  a  far  greater  extent  of  theoretical  or  specula- 
tive reasoning.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  remedies  is  based  wholly  on  experience,  without  our  being  able 
to  offer  any  explanation  of  their  modus  operandi.  Examples  are,  the 
salts  of  quinia  as  a  remedy  for  periodical  fever,  mercury  and  iodine  in 
certain  forms  of  syphilis,  etc 

The  intrinsic  tendency  of  a  disease  to  recovery,  or  otherwise,  is  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  value  of  therapeutical  measures.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  history  of  diseases  is  important  as  the  true  point  of 
departure  for  therapeutics.  Much  has  been  acquired,  within  late  years, 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  acquired.  Dis- 
eases which  were  formerly  supposed  to  tend  to  a  fatal  result,  if  not  treated 
by  means  of  active  remedies,  are  now  known  to  end  generally  in  recovery, 
if  let  alone.  Kxamples  are,  acute  pleuritis  and  simple  pneumonitis.  The 
'  importance  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  diseases, 
by  collecting  cases  which  have  pursued  their  course  without  active  treat- 
ment, is  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  therapeutics,  and  opportunities  of  accumulating  such  cases 
should  not  be  neglected,  always  provided  that  the  welfare  of  the  patient 
be  not  compromised  by  withholding  measures  which  we  have  good  grounds 
for  believing  will  prove  usefuL 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  golden  rule  in  therapeutics  that  active  measures 
of  treatment  are  only  to  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  they  seem  to  the 
physician  to  be  clearly  indicated.  The  severity  of  disease,  and  the  danger 
of  the  patient,  be  they  never  so  great,  do  not  idone  constitute  grounds  for 
the  employment  of  active  measures.  Jf  they  be  not  useful,  they  will  be 
likely  to  do  harm.  Therapeutical  measures,  in  proportion  to  their  power, 
are  powerful  for  either  good  or  harm,  and  must,  therefore,  be  either  indi- 
cated or  contra-indicated.  In  the  language  of  another,  the  physician 
"should  be  content  with  doing  nothing  when  ignorant  how  to  do  good." 

The  term  expectant^  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  often  used, 
and  its  true  sense  is  not  always  appreciated.  The  treatment  of  a  disease 
by  expectation  consists  in  watching  carefully  its  progress,  and  meeting 
with  appropriate  measures  unfavorable  events  as  they  arise.  This  plan 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  active  measures  of  treatment ; 
but  these  are  resorted  to,  not  simply  because  the  disease  exists,  but  with 
reference  to  events  connected  with  the  disease.  In  this  sense  of  the 
term,  the  treatment  of  a  disease  is  expectant  whenever  the  physician  does 
not  attempt  to  abridge  or  arrest  it,  but  strives  to  aid  in  conducting  it  to 
a  favorable  termination. 

The  progress  of  medicine  within  late  years,  as  regards  therapeutics,  is 
characterized  by  the  development  of  a  principle  which  may  be  distin- 
guished as  conservcUism.  This  term  may  be  applied  to  medical  as  to 
surgical  practice,  and  denotes  an  object  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
sufiSciently  considered,  viz.,  the  avoidance  of  useless  and  injurious  thera- 
peutical measures.  Conservative  medicine  does  not  interdict  the  use  of 
the  most  potential  of  remedial  agencies ;  but  it  enforces  discrimination 
and  circumspection  in  their  use,  recognizing  fully  their  potency  for  evil  as 
well  as  for  good.  The  conservative  physician  is  by  no  means  a  mere  spec- 
tator of  the  progress  of  disease,  but,  in  wielding  the  resources  of  therar 
peutics,  he  is  careful  to  preserve  the  powers  of  life,  following  the  injunction 
of  Chomel  not  so  much  to  treat  disease,  as  patients  affected  with  disease.* 

'  Vid^^  'TonRervativft  Medicine  as  applied  to  Therapeutics,**  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1863. 
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The  management  of  cases  of  disease  involves  not  only  the  exercise  of 
judgment  in  the  employment,  or  otherwise,  of  therapeutic  measures,  but 
attention  to  hygienic  regulations.  And  in  a  better  appreciation  of  these, 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  present  time  offers  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  past.  It  may  perhaps  safely  be  said  that  the  greater  success  attending 
the  management  of  diseases  now,  than  heretofore,  is  due  as  much  to  im- 
provemonts  as  regards  diet,  ventilation,  etc.,  as  to  the  more  judicious  use 
of  remedial  agencies. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  involving  danger  to  life,  the  mode  of  dying 
is  to  be  considered.  It  is  ofben  a  useful  inquiry  at  the  bed-side,  by  what 
mo<le  of  dying  will  the  case  under  treatment  end  fatally  if  the  patient  do 
not  recover?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  often  furnish  the  indica- 
tions for  treatment,  by  means  of  which  the  danger  may  be  forestalled ; 
and  here,  it  is  plain,  is  the  source  of  indications  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  physician  to  ^^  obviate  the  tendency  to  deatiL" 
It  suffices  for  all  practical  purposes  to  reduce  the  different  modes  of  dying 
to  two,  viz.,  by  apnoea  and  by  asthenia. 

Death  by  apnoea  is  produced  by  interruption  of  the  function  of  respira- 
tion. The  type  of  this  mode  of  dying  is  furnished  in  cases  of  strangula- 
tion. Death  by  this  mode  occurs  when  produced  by  affections  involving 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  such  as 
acute  laryngitis,  croup,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  foreign  bodies  in  the  air- 
passage,  and  capillary  bronchitis.  It  occurs  sometimes  when  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  pulmonary  organs  is  rendered  incompetent  to  receive 
air,  as  in  pleuritis  with  effusion,  pneumonitis  affecting  both  lungs,  and 
acute  phthisis.  It  also  occurs  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  arrested 
by  an  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  involving  the  suspension  of  the 
reflux  influence  by  which  these  movements  are  sustained.  When  death 
occurs  from  coma,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea.  In  this  mode  of  djdng, 
the  embarrassment  of  respiration  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  circulation,  and,  when  death  takes  place  purely  by  this  mode,  the 
action  of  the  heart  continues  for  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  respi- 
ration. 

Death  by  asthenia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  circu- 
lation. The  action  of  the  heart  may  be  suddenly  arrested  b}'  paralysis 
from  over-distension  of  the  ventricles,  by  the  pressure  of  blood  from,  an 
aneurism  opening  into  the  pericardium,  by  pericardial  effusion,  and  by  the 
coagulation  of  blood  within  the  cavities.  But  in  all  diseases  which  prove 
fatal  by  ad^mamia  or  exhaustion,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  and, 
when  death  takes  place  purely  by  this  mode,  respiration  continues  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  appreciable  at  the 
wrist.  Apnoea,  however,  is  frequently  combined  with  asthenia  in  pro- 
ducing death;  the  diminished  muscular  power  renders  the  patient  unable 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  air-passages,  and  the  respi- 
ratory function  also  may  be  interfered  with  by  congestion  and  oedema  of 
the  lungs  due  to  exhaustion.  So,  also,  asthenia  is  frequently  combined 
with  apnoea  in  fatal  affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  In  fact,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  the  two  modes  of  dying  are  combined,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  predominating. 

With  a  view  to  reference  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  a  classifica- 
tion of  measures  of  treatment,  based  on  the  general  objects  which  the 
physician  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  management  of  individual  diseases, 
will  he  convenient.  These  objects  are  embraced  in  the  following  classes : — 
1.  Prophylactic  or  preventive,  meaaures^, — Vaccination  is  a  preventive 
measure  with  respect  to  smallpox.    Quinia,  given  to  protect  against  inter- 
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mittent  fever,  is  another  measure  belonging  to  this  class.    Measures  to 

eUminate  urea  fh>m  the  blood  when  the  deficiency  of  this  excrementitious 

principle  in  the  urine  is  ascertained,  before  the  manifestations  of  uraemia 

take  place,  is  another  example.    The  ejection  of  poisons  from  the  stomach, 

and  the  employment  of  antidotal  remedies,  belong  in  the  same  category. 

2.  Abortive  measures. — The  measures  in  this  class  are  those  which  are 

employed  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  disease  at  the  outset;  to 

cat  it  short,  or  strangle  it.     Qninia  given  in  large  doses  in  intermittent 

fever  is  an  abortive  remedy.    It  is  not  easy  to  cite  many  examples  of  this 

dass.    The  range  in  which  abortive  measures  are  effective,  with  our  pre- 

Mnt  knowledge,  is  smalL     Here  is  a  wide  field  for  farther  developments 

ia  therapeutics. 

3.  Curatioe  remedial  measures, — Those  measures  which  abridge  the 
dantion  of  a  disease,  diminish  its  severity  or  danger,  and,  in  general 
terms,  modify  or  influence  it  in  a  favorable  manner,  may  be  distinguished 
M  earative.  This  class  is  limited  to  remedial  measures,  that  is,  it  does 
not  embrace  hygienic  measures.  Quinia  is  a  curative  remed}*^  in  the  cases 
of  periodical  fever  in  which  it  is  not  abortive,  and,  also,  in  certain  cases 
ofnearalgia.  Mercury  and  iodine  are  curative  in  cases  of  syphilis.  Opium 
ii  i  earative  remedy  in  peritonitis,  in  spasmodic  affections  like  colic,  and 
m  iporadic  cholera.  Numerous  other  examples  of  this  class  might  be 
cited. 

i  Palliatine  measures, — ^The  measures  belonging  to  this  class  are  those 
which  are  employed  with  the  object  of  relieving  pain  or  suffering.  These 
Bteasares  are  directed,  not  to  a  disease  per  se^  but  to  the  symptoms  or 
eftcts  of  a  disease.  But  they  may,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  exert  a 
cmtive  influence.  It  is  conceivable  that  relief  of  pain  or  suffering  may 
oondace  to  the  favorable  termination  of  a  disease  in  some  cases. 

6.  Sanitary  or  hygienic  measures, — The  measures  of  this  class  relate 
to  pare  air,  temperature,  diet,  cleanliness,  moral  influences,  etc.  Medicine 
1m  certainly  derived  as  much  advantage  from  this  class,  of  late  years,  as 
from  curative  remedial  measures.  The  improvements  which  have  taken 
pboe  in  the  management  of  diseases,  as  regards  air,  water,  food,  exercise, 
•te^  are  very  great,  but  there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement. 

1  Sustaining  or  supporting  measures, — The  measures  of  this  class 
ooDsist  of  tonic  remedies,  stimulants,  especially  alcoholic,  and  nutritious 
alimentation.  The  objects  are  to  obviate  a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia, 
iod  to  forestall  a  degree  of  prostration  dangerous  to  life.  Sustaining 
measures  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  which,  if  they 
prove  fatal,  will  destroy  life  by  asthenia,  and  they  are  indicated  with  an 
mgency  corresponding  to  the  danger  of  death  by  this  mode.  These, 
together  with  palliative  and  hygienic  measures,  constitute  the  treatment 
of  all  diseases  which  cannot  be  arrested,  and  which  are  not  amenable  to 
earative  measures.    Not  a  few  diseases  will  be  found  in  this  category. 

The  terms  analeptic  and  restorative  are  applied  to  mcasirres  relating  to 
diet,  regimen,  and  remedies,  when  the  object  is,  in  general  terms,  to  bring 
the  system  back  to  its  normal  condition.  Supporting  measures  have 
i^rence  more  especially  to  acute  diseases  which  threaten  life.  Analeptic 
neasures  are  those  called  for  when  the  general  health  is  deteriorated, 
itthougfa  there  may  be  no  disease  which  involves  danger  to  life ;  when  in 
other  words,  the  system  is  below  par.  They  are  aften  called  building  up 
Beasnres,  and  are  indicated  in  a  large  majority  of  disorders  and  chronic 
tilments. 

A  very  good  division  of  therapeutical  indications  is  adopted  by  Nie- 
iieyer,  namely,  Ist,  the  indications  which  relate  to  the  removal  or  abate- 
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mcnt  of  causes — these  may  be  distinguished  as  Causal  indicatione;  2d, 
Symptomatic  indications,  or  those  having  reference  to  the  symptoniB, 
irrespective  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease;  and  8d,  Pathological 
indications,  that  is,  the  indications  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  existing 
diseases  considered  with  reference  to  their  chsiracter,  situation,  and  in- 
trinsic tendencies. 

Measures  of  treatment  are  sometimes  classified  and  named  fh>m  their 
action  being  in  opposition  to  a  particular  morbid  condition;  thus,  formerly, 
the  term  anliphlogistics  was  much  in  vogue,  this  name  being  applied  to 
measures  which  were  considered  as  opposed  to  inflammation.  Of  late, 
certain  measures,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  is  the  diminution  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  are  often  distinguished  by  the  name  antipyretic, 
Quinia  and  some  other  remedies  are  called  an tiperiodic^  from  their  dHicacy 
in  arresting  affections  which  are  characterized  by  intermittency ;  remedies 
which  are  antagonistic  to  the  effects  of  syphilis  are  called  antisyphiliUc^ 
etc  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  governing  principle 
in  therapeutics  to  employ  remedies  or  measures,  the  action  of  which  upon 
the  body  in  health  is  the  opposite  of  the  effects  or  manifestations  of  dis- 
ease. This  principle  is  expressed  by  the  term  allopathy^  a  term  applied 
by  Hahnemann  to  denote  a  therapeutical  doctrine  the  reverse  of  homoBO- 
pathy.  Legitimate  medicine  recognizes  no  such  restricted  and  exclusive 
dogma  as  these  two  terms  alike  denote ;  and,  hence,  the  name  allopathy 
is  to  be  by  no  means  accepted,  but  considered  as  a  term  of  unmerited 
reproach. 

An  important  precept  in  therapeutics  is  the  observance  of  simplicity  in 
prescribing  remedies.  As  a  rule,  curative  remedies  differing  in  their 
effects,  should  not  be  given  in  combination  or  at  the  same  time.  Different 
remedies  should  be  conjoined  only  when  they  co-operate  for  a  common 
object,  such,  for  example,  as  a  cathartic  or  a  diuretic  operation.  This 
precept  is  important,  not  only  because  different  remedies  are  likely  to 
conflict  with  each  other,  but  because  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  efllcacy 
severally.  To  observe  the  separate  effects  of  particular  remedies  in  indi- 
vidual cases  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain  that  experience  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  same  patient  at  other  times,  and  in  other  cases  of  the  same 
disease.  The  experience  of  the  physician  accustomed  to  prescribe  together 
multifarious  remedies,  must,  of  necessity,  be  confused  and  uncertain. 
Moreover,  complicated  prescriptions  are  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
their  tending  to  invest  the  practice  of  medicine  with  an  unworthy  mystery. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  uniting  with  a  curative  n»medy 
medicines  designed  to  correct  incidental  effects  which  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid,  and  to  diminish  the  repulsiveness  of  a  remedy,  or  to  secure  for  it  a 
better  tolerance.  These  objects,  in  the  combination  of  medicines,  are 
important.  Not  the  least  conspicuous  of  the  modem  improvements  in 
medical  practice  relates  to  the  use  of  alkaloids  and  concentrated  remedies, 
together  with  other  contrivances  to  divest  remedies  of  a  nauseousness 
which  was  formerl}-,  as  a  matter  of  course,  associated  with  the  idea  of  a 
medicine. 

A  considerable  share  of  medical  practice  consists  in  the  treatment,  not 
of  the  individual  diseases  which  are  to  be  taken  up  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  but  of  disturbances  of  health  which  have  no  well-defined  places 
in  medical  nosology.  These  disturbances  often  proceed  from  the  opera- 
tion of  morbid  causes,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  physician  to  ascertain,  and  the  removal  of  which,  if  possible,  is  to 
be  effected.  The  development  of  serious  diseases  may,  doubtless,  in  this 
way  frequently  be  prevente<l.     In  many  cases,  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
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the  physician  are  called  into  requisition  to  determine  that  no  serious  or 
well<^fined  disease  exists.  It  is  by  no  means  the  sole  oftiee  of  the  phy- 
sician to  treat  diseases.  To  indicate  the  causes  of  disease^  more  especially 
the  voluntary  violations  of  the  laws  of  health ;  to  enjoin  such  a  course  of 
life  as  shaU  seem  most  likely  to  afford  security  against  disease,  and  pro- 
mote physical  and  mental  vigor ;  to  decide  in  cases  of  disease  against  the 
employment  of  active  therapeutical  measures^ — these  are  duties  not  less 
important  than  the  employment  of  potent  remedies  whenever  the  latter  are 
required. 

In  the  management  of  cases  of  disease,  mental  influences  are  often  of 
not  a  little  importance.  The  physician  may  in  many  cases  effect  much  by 
jadicioos  encouragement,  and  by  stimulating  the  voluntarj*^  efforts  of  the 
patient.  Hopefulness  and  a  strong  will  are  curative  agencies  which  are 
frequently  powerful  auxiliaries  to  medicinal  remedies,  and  they  are  some- 
times more  potent  than  drugs ;  on  the  other  hand,  desix>ndency  and  a 
lack  of  resolution  have  a  depressing  effect  which,  in  some  cases,  tells 
greatly  against  recovery.  Certain  disorders  may  be  produced  and  pro- 
longed indefinitely  by  mental  causes,  the  removal  of  which  is  essential  to 
a  care.  Too  much  concentration  of  the  attention  on  the  functions  of  the 
body  is  a  common  source  of  disorder  among  ])ersons  who,  from  want  of 
oocapation,  unfortunately  become  unduly  engrossed  with  their  physical 
condition ;  and,  in  such  cases,  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  body  is  an 
object  not  less  important  and  difficult  than,  in  other  cases,  to  secure  a 
proper  degree  of  care  for  exising  ailments.  The  ability  to  exert  those 
mental  influences  which  are  suited  to  different  cases,  conduces,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  success  in  practice ;  and  this  ability  requires,  in  addi- 
tion to  natural  powers,  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  a  tact  which 
is  acquired  by  experience.  A  cheerful  mien,  and  manners  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence,  are  by  no  means  beneath  the  attention  of  the  physician, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be  cultivated  as  highly  useful  professional 
attainments.  Medicine,  in  its  practical  aspect,  involves  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  skill«  as  regards,  not  only  the  employment  of  the  several  classes 
of  the  therapeutical  measures  which  have  been  enumerated,  but  the  mental 
inflaences  suited  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  individual  cases  of 
disease. 

The  history  of  medicine  shows  many  and  great  mutations  in  the  pre- 
Tailing  doctrines  of  therapeutics  at  different  periods.  The  medical  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day  in  many  respects  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
current  a  half  century  ago;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a 
comparison  with  the  present  day  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  century,  will 
reveal  points  of  contrast  not  less  striking.  These  mutations,  so  far  from 
being  a  reproach,  illustrate  the  progressive  character  of  medicine.  Thera- 
peutical principles  can  never  b^ome  unchangeably  fixed  until  the  utmost 
Units  of  attainable  pathological  knowledge  are  reached*,  and  nothing 
farther  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experience.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
claim  for  medicine  this  perfectibility  ;  but  continued  improvement  in  the 
management  of  disease  may  be  reasonably  expected.  Future  improvement 
will  doobtless  embrace  the  addition  of  new  remedies  and  measures  of 
treatment,  more  extended  and  precise  knowledge  of  those  already  in  use^ 
and  the  correction  of  errors  which  probably  now,  as  heretofore,  render 
•ometimes  the  efforts  of  the  physician  not  only  inadequate  but  prejudicial. 

The  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  disease  at  different  periods  and  places  has 
been  alreadj^  referred  to.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  stability  of  thera- 
peutics is  obvious.  So,  also,  with  reference  to  the  same  application,  it  is 
important  to  assume  that  the  system  of  man  is  not  liable  to  alterations 
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which  render  the  operation  of  therapeutical  agencies  widely  different  at 
periods  not  far  removed  from  each  other.  The  opinion  held  bj'  sonic;  that 
such  alterations  have  occurred  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living, 
does  not  rest  on  any  solid  basis.  Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  diver- 
sities attributable  to  race,  climate,  occu])ations,  hereclitarj-  influences,  etc., 
these  do  not  invalidate  the  statement  that  the  human  constitution  n^mains 
essentially  unchanged,  as  reganls  the  application  of  established  therapeu- 
tical principles.  Were  the  truth  otherwise,  it  would  strike  at  the  root  of 
meilical  exjH?rience.  If  changes  requiring  a  revolution  in  then&peuties 
were  liable  to  occur  with  each  successive  generation,  it  is  evident  tliere 
could  Ih»  no  i>ermanent  principles  of  me<lical  [)ractice;  the  fruits  of  cxpe- 
rient»e  in  our  day,  which  so  many  are  striving  to  develop,  would  be  not 
only  useless,  but  an  injury  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

This  chapter  concludes  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the  part  devoted  to 
the  Principles  of  Meiiicine,  or  General  Pathology.  A  succinct  account  of 
the  change's  Monging  to  morbid  anatomy,  and  of  the  known  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  bloofl,  has  been  presented,  together  with  certain  distinctions, 
definitions,  an<l  g^^nend  considerations  relating  to  etiology',  symptomato- 
logy, diagnosis,  prt>gnosis,  prophylaxis,  and  therapeutics.  These  subdi- 
visions of  the  principles  of  medicine,  or  general  patholog]^-,  have  been 
cinisider\Hl  as  fully  as  is  deemt*d  important  by  way  of  preparation  for 
entering  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases.  The  latter  will  be  coDsid- 
ered  in  the  remainder  of  the  work,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Practioe 
of  Meilii'ine,  or  Sjiecial  Pathology. 

Certain  topics  which  might  properly  he  included  among  those  considered 
in  the  first  j^rt  of  this  work,  are  reserved  for  consideration  exclusively  in 
connection  with  individual  iliseases.  The  morbid  conditions  constituting 
what  may  be  calleil  the  elementary  forms  of  di^ea^e^  are  thus  reserved. 
Under  the  head  of  elementarv  forms  of  disease  are  embrace<i  those  morbid 
conditions,  entering  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individual  diseaseBi 
which,  with  our  present  knowleilge,  constitute  the  primary  deviations  from 
healthv  conditions-  Thev  are,  in  other  wonls,  the  simplest  forms  into 
which  morbid  conditions  are  resolvable.  These  elementary  forms  enter 
into  iUtfer^'Ut  indivi>lual  diseases,  as  the  elementary  tissues  either  consti- 
tute or  combine  to  form  the  ditferent  onjans  of  the  tbdv.  Inflammation 
is  an  example  of  an  elementar}'  fonn  of  disease  giving  rise  to  a  host  of 
imlividual  «Useases.  Fever,  considon^l  as  an  essential  form  of  disease,  is 
another  example.  The  consideration  of  these  and  other  elementary  forms 
l^longs  appn>priately  to  the  principles  of  meiiicine,  or  general  pathology, 
but  it  will  sutti(.*e  to  consi^ler  them  in  treating  oi  the  individual  dlseasea 
to  which  they  give  ri-se.  or  into  which  they  enter.  Our  present  knowledge 
of  the  elementarv  forms  of  disease  is  extremelv  limited.     This  will  be 
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apparent,  in  tretitintr  of  intlivMual  diseases,  when  the  inquiry  arises  re- 
spei'ting  what  is  kuowu  of  the  primary ♦  essential  morbid  conditions  which 
they  involve. 

The  <.N>n<iderat ion  of  certain  measures  and  plans  of  treatment  belong  to 
general  therapeutic^.  Thus,  in  the  present  chapter,  Hootllettuig,  the  use 
of  mercury,  etc.,  as  applle^l,  not  to  any  particular  disease,  but  to  groupe 
of  diseases,  mi^ht  with  propriety  have  been  ci>nsidereii.  It  will  be  more 
convenient,  however,  to  offer  suchsreneral  considerations  relating  to  these 
topic*3i  as  may  be  deeme<l  important,  in  treat  in  o:  i>f  the  application  of  then- 
peutical  measures  to  the  management  of  individual  •liseaaes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  tlM  dmrenl  ■■ywti  imder  whieb  Indivldaal  Diseases  are  to  be  oonsidered,  in  treating  of 
the  Pnctide  of  liedieine,or  Special  Patliology— viz..  Anatomical  Cliaractera,Ciiiilcal  Uistorj, 
PatboIoKkal  Character,  Causation,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Prevention,  and  Treatment— Sense 
of  the  Term  Individual  as  applied  to  a  Disease,  and  the  several  Grounds  of  Individuality—. 
Varieties  of  a  Disease— Definition  of  the  Terms  Acute,  Subacute,  and  Chronic— Tlie  S>inp. 
tons  or  Kvents  Incidental  to  Disease  sometimes,  for  oonvenience,  considered  as  Individual 
DtogaiPi  Belt  limited  Duratioa  of  Certain  Diseases— Nosology— Nosological  Arrangement 
adopted  In  this  Work. 

THE  Practice  of  Medicine^  or  Special  Pathology^  treats  of  individual 
diseases.  In  this  department  of  medical  study,  individual  diseases 
are  considered  under  several  different  aspects.  One  of  these  aspects  re- 
lates to  the  appreciable  changes  found  after  death.  These  changes  belong 
to  morbid  anatomy.  Some  ^seases  are  characterized  by  morbid  appear^ 
ances  in  the  parts  affected,  and  other  diseases  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
lesions  which  are  appreciable.  The  latter  are  distinguished  as  funclipnal 
affections.  Of  the  morbid  appearances  occurring  in  connection  with  dif- 
ferent diseases,  some  are  peculiar  to  one  disease,  and  others  are  common 
to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  diseases.  The  term  anatomical  characters 
of  a  disease  expresses  the  changes,  belonging  to  morbid  anatomy,  which 
occur  in  connection  with  that  disease.  This  term  will  be  adopted  as  the 
title  of  the  first  aspect  under  which  will  be  considered  generally,  in  the 
following  pages,  those  diseases  which  are  not  functional. 

Another  aspect  relates  to  the  phenomena  or  events  which  compose  the 
clinical  history  of  a  disease.     Under  this  head  will  be  embraced  precur- 
sory or  prodromic  events,  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  access,  and 
those  which  occur  during  the  career  of  the  disease  under  consideration, 
the  order  of  their  succession,  the  laws  regulating  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  disease,  etc.     This  will  constitute  the  second  of  the  differ- 
«it  aspects  under  which  individual  diseases,  severally,  are  to  be  considered. 
A  third  aspect  relates  to  the  patholcgical  character  of  a  disease.     Under 
this  head  will  be  presented  what  is  known  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
morbid  conditions  which  constitute,  or  enter  into,  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration.    In  treating  of  each  individual  disease,  the  inquiry  will  arise 
under  this  head,  what  are  the  primary,  essential  deviations  from  the  con- 
ditions of  health  ;  in  other  words,  what  morbid  actions  or  processes  con- 
stitnte  the  point  of  departure  for  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  ?     This 
inquiry  wiU.  often  lead  to  a  confession  of  the  imperfection  of  existing 
knowledge. 

A  fourth  aspect  relates  to  etiology^  or  the  can  nation  of  a  disease.     Under 
this  head  the  cause  or  causes  of  each  individual  disease  will  be  considered. 
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Here,  too,  the  imperfections  of  existing  knowledge  will  be  frequently 
apparent.  ^ 

A  fifth  aspect  relates  to  diagnosis^  or  the  discrimination  of  a  disease. 
The  application  of  the  methods  of  investigation  which,  by  means  of  s^'mp- 
toms,  laws,  etc.,  enables  the  ph3*sician  to  recognize  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration, and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  diseases,  will  be  considered 
under  this  head.  I^hysicid  signs,  whenever  these  are  available  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  disease,  will  be  embraced  under  this  head. 

A  sixth  aspect  relates  to  prognosis.  Under  this  head  will  be  considered 
the  intrinsic  tendency  of  a  disease  as  regards  its  termination  in  death  or 
recovery.  The  circumstances  which  denote,  on  the  one  hand,  a  favorable, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfavorable  progress  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration, will  come  under  the  head  of  the  prognosis.  And  the  conse- 
quences more  or  less  remote,  or  sequels,  may  sometimes  be  convenientlj 
embraced  under  this  head. 

A  seventh  aspect  relates  to  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  a  disease 
The  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  each  disease  will  embrace  the  indi- 
cations for  therapeutic  measures,  and  the  remedies  which  experience  has 
shown  to  ])e  useful  in  that  disease.  Hygienic  measures  also  will  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  treatment.  Prophylactic  measures  of  treatment 
will  claim  consideration  in  treating  of  some  diseases,  and  the  measures 
which  remove  or  obviate  the  causes  of  disease,  will  often  be  found  to  be  not 
less  imi)ortaut  than  the  judicious  application  of  principles  of  therapeutics. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  individual  diseases,  it  maybe 
well  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  this  use  of  the  term  individual,  and  whence 
does  a  disease  derive  its  individuality.  An  individual  disease  differs  from 
other  diseases  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  reganled  as  separate  and  distinct 
The  sense  of  the  term  individual,  in  this  application,  is  analogous  to  that 
of  species,  in  natural  history.  The  individuality  of  a  disease  is  established 
by  distinctive  features  pertaining  to  its  clinical  history.  These  distinctiTe 
features  may  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Thui, 
pleuritis  and  pericarditis  are  inflammatory  affections  of  a  serous  membrane, 
and  have  essentially  the  same  pathological  character;  but  the  different 
anatomical  relations  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  furnish  sufficient  yioioU 
of  distinction  to  constitute  each  of  these  affections  an  individual  disease. 
In  other  instances,  distinctive  features  are  derived  from  the  actions  or 
processes  belonging  to  disease.  Inflammatory  affections,  for  example, 
differ  essentially  from  those  which  arc  not  inflammatory'.  Again,  certain 
diseases  derive  each  an  essential  dictinction  from  its  dependence  exclu- 
sively on  a  special  cause.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  a  special  cause  to  establish  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  indi- 
vidual disease. 

An  individual  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  individual  casee  of 
disease.  An  individual  case  of  disease  has  a  relation  to  an  individual  dis- 
ease, like  that  of  a  particular  man  to  the  species  homo.  The  study  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  disease  belongs  to  clinical  me<licine.  Some  individual 
diseases  embrace  several  varieties.  Empj'ema  and  pneumo-hydrothonuc 
may  be  considered  as  varieties  of  pleuritis,  both  consisting  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura,  the  former  differing  from  ordinary'  pleuritis  in  the  flMi 
that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  pumlcnt,  and  tbe 
latter  differing  in  the  fact  that  air  and  liquid  are  contained  in  that  caTilj 
The  several  types  of  intermittent  fever,  distinguished  as  tertian,  quotidiiii, 
etc.,  are  different  varieties  of  one  disease.  In  the  progress  of  mediote, 
dertain  diseases  have  come  to  be  considered  as  essentially  distinct,  wiiMi 
were  formerly  regarded  as  different  varieties  of  one  disease.    Tiiia  is  true 
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of  aU  the  eraptive  fevers.  It  is  probable  that  certain  diseases  now  eon- 
siilered  as  individual  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more.  Bright  s 
disease  of  the  kidneys  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  It  is  still  a  mooted 
question  whether  certain  diseases  are  essentiaUy  distinct ;  for  example, 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  are  by  some  considered  as  identical,  dilfering 
sufficiently  to  be  regarded  as  different  varieties  of  one  disease,  but  not 
enough  to  establish  the  individuality  of  each. 

Differences  as  regards  severity  and  duration  constitute  a  basis  of  the 
division  of  a  disease  into  varieties.  The  same  disease  may  be  either  acute ^ 
subacute^  or  chronic.  A  disease  is  acute  when  it  has  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity  and  runs  a  rapid  career.  In  general,  an  acute  disease  is  of  suffi- 
cient gravity  to  confine  the  patient  to  the  bed.  The  subacute  variety  of 
a  disease  has  less  intensity,  frequently  not  compelling  the  patient  to  keep 
the  bed,  and  perhaps  not  preventing  him  from  being  about,  or  even  pur- 
suing his  usual  occupation.  The  chronic  variety  exists  when  a  disease  is 
subacute  and  has  continued  for  a  considerable  period.  Acute,  subacute, 
and  chronic  rheumatism  may  be  cited  as  illustrating  these  three  varieties 
of  one  disease.  Some  diseases  are  never  chronic  This  term,  for  instance, 
is  not  applicable  to  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  The  division  into  varieties, 
based  upon  the  differences  just  named,  is  especially  applicable  to  inflam- 
matory affections. 

The  list  of  individual  diseases  embraces  some,  recognized  as  such  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  which,  in  reality,  are  only  effects  or  symptoms  of  * 
diseases.  Jaundice,  for  example,  is  an  effect  or  symptom  occurring  in 
connection  with  different  affections.  Dropsy  is  in  the  same  category.  It 
is,  however,  convenient  to  consider  jaundice  and  the  different  forms  of 
dropsy  as  if  they  were  individual  diseases.  In  fact,  if  we  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  primary  or  elementary  forms  of  disease,  it  would 
probably  appear  that  not  a  few  of  the  affections  now  considered  as  indi- 
vidual, are  only  manifestations  of  morbid  conditions  at  present  occult — 
the  latter  constituting  the  true  diseases. 

A  point  of  distinction  among  diseases,  interesting  and  of  much  practical 
importance,  relates  to  duration.  Some  diseases  continue  for  a  definite 
period,  never  exceeding  certain  limits  in  this  regard.  The  duration  of 
certain  diseases  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws ;  that  is,  they  never  end  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  never  exceed  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  their  continuance.  The  continued  and  eruptive  fevers 
are  examples  of  diseases,  the  duration  of  which  has  definite  limits.  Inter- 
mittent fever,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  fixed  or  definite  duration,  if  its 
course  be  not  interfered  with.  Diseases  which  tend  intrinsically  to  end 
after  a  certain  time,  are  distinguished  as  self-limited.  The  laws  of  dif- 
ferent diseases  with  respect  to  self-limitation  are  often  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  employment  of  therapeutical  measures,  and  it  is  ob\'ious 
that  these  laws  are  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  xuuount  of  curative 
mfluence  exerted  by  methods  of  treatment. 

In  treating  of  individual  diseases,  some  classification  of  them  is  cssen- 
tiaL  The  classification  of  diseases  constitutes  a  division  of  medicine 
called  nosology.  The  history  of  medicine  furnishes  numerous  nosological 
systems,  the  relative  merits  of  which  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  discuss. 
Undoubtedly,  the  most  scientific  mode  of  classifying  diseases  would  be  to 
arrange  them  after  essential  points  of  distinction,  relating  to  their  patho- 
logical character.  But,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathological 
eharacter  of  different  diseases,  to  do  this  is  impracticable.  A  nosological 
trrangement  on  this  basis  must  be  deferred  for  a  future  period,  when 
^         pathology  has  advanced  far  beyond  its  condition  at  this  time.    The  same 
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remark  is  applicable  to  any  arrangement  based  on  differences  as  regards 
the  causes  of  diseases.  Our  present  knowledge  of  etiology  is  too  limited 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  nosology.  Inasmuch  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  a  classification  is  convenience,  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued, 
evidently,  is  to  adopt  a  provisional  plan  which  will  best  subserve  this  ob- 
ject. And  the  most  convenient  classification,  at  the  present  time,  is  that 
which  has  of  late  years  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  writers  and  teach- 
ers. This  consists  in  dividing  diseases  into,^r«^,  general^  and,  »econd^ 
local.  General  diseases  are  those  which  involve  more  or  less  disturbance 
of  the  whole  system,  this  disturbance  not  having  been  preceded  by  any 
known  local  afiection,  local  affections,  if  they  occur,  being  developed 
secondarily.  To  this  class  belong  the  essential  fevers.  Under  the  head 
of  constitutional  diseases,  it  is  convenient  to  include  some  in  which  the 
local  manifestations  have  no  fixed  seat,  and  sometimes  differ  in  character. 
Rheumatism  and  gout  are  constitutional  diseases,  the  chief  manifestations 
consisting  of  local  affections  differently  situated  in  diffei-ent  cases  and  at 
different  periods  in  the  same  case.  The  local  affection,  however,  Is,  in 
each,  essentially  the  same  wherever  seated.  Syphilis  is  another  constitu- 
tional disease  manifesting  itself  in  local  affections  which  differ,  not  only  in 
situation,  but  in  character.  The  want  of  fixedness  or  uniformity  in  the 
seat  of  local  affections  proceeding  from  constitutional  disease,  and  their 
diversity  in  character  in  some  instances,  are  the  grounds  for  placing  oer- 
•  tain  diseases  in  this  class.  A  large  proportion  of  the  affections,  noBologi- 
cally  considered  as  local,  probably  proceed  from  constitutional  disesBe ; 
but  as  the  local  affections  are  fixed  and  uniform,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitutional  disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  inferential,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient  to  arrange  them  in  the  second  division. 

The  second  division,  or  local  diseases,  will  embrace  all  which  are  not 
reckoned  as  general,  or  constitutional.  The  local  diseases  are  far  more 
r.umerous  than  those  in  the  first  division.  It  is  necessary  to  arrange  them 
into  subdivisions.  And  the  most  convenient  plan  is  to  distribute  them 
into  groups,  corresponding  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  organs  of 
the  body  into  physiological  systems.  According  to  this  plan  the  different 
local  diseases  are  subdivided  as  follows : — 

1.  Diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  system. 

2.  Diseases  affecting  the  circulatory  system. 

3.  Diseases  affecting  the  digestive  system. 

4.  Diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system. 

6.  Diseases  affecting  the  genito-urinary  system. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  local  diseases  will  be  adopted,  and  they 
will  be  considered  in  sections  corresponding  to  the  groups  just  ennme- 
rated  ;  afterward  a  section  will  be  devoted  to  general  diseases. 

Of  the  diseases  belonging  to  these  several  groups,  those  only  will  be 
considered  which  are  medical,  as  distinguished  from  surgical.  The  lattekr 
will  include  affections  which  are  either  external  or  in  accessible  situations. 
Thus,  affections  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nasal  passages,  of  the  anus  and 
rectum,  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus,  fall  within  the  province  of  surgery.  Diseases  of  the  skin, 
being  external,  belong  to  surgery,  notwithstanding  they  receive  speoul 
attention  from  the  physician  perhaps  ofbener  than  from  the  surgeon*  At 
an  additional  reason  for  not  including  them  among  the  diseases  to  beocM». 
sidered,  there  are  numerous  treatises  devoted  specially  to  their  conside* 
ration. 
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diseasea  aSecting  the  respirator^''  system,  an  obvious  divlsloa  Is 
d  on  a  dilference  in  pathological  character,  as  regards  the  exist- 
otherwise,  of  inflammation.  The  inflammatory  afTectiona  in  this 
'  diseases  are  seated  respectively  in  the  three  moHt  important  of 
rtmea  which  are  comprised  in  the  organs  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ll the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages,  the  serous  mem- 
rhich  invest  the  lungs,  and  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  Exclu- 
.ffectiona  seated  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  inflammation  aflecting 
^ores  just  named  gives  rise  to  three  important  diseases,  viz.,  plea- 
pleurisy,  pneumonitis  or  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis.  Beginning 
se  inflammatory  affections,  they  wilt  be  treated  of  in  the  order  in 
ey  have  Just  been  enimierated.  The  first  disease  to  be  considered, 
iritis,  may  exist  as  an  acute  and  as  a  subacute  orchronic  affection. 
TO  varieties  of  the  disease  will  claim  separate  consideration.  Other 
I,  to  be  considered  separately,  are  empyema  and  pneumo-hydro- 

It  will  be  convenient  to  notice,  in  connection  with  these  varieties 
itis,  the  dropsical  affection  known  as  hydrothorax. 

Acute  Flenriti*. 

ilenra,  anatomically,  ia  essentially  similar  to  other  serous  mem- 
Jtis  composed  of  white  non-elastic  and  yellow  elastic  fibres.  Jt 
d  Into  two  layers,  viz.,  the  visceral  and  parietal.  The  free  sitr- 
these  two  layers  are  smooth,  polished,  and  moistened  with  halitus. 
\  receirlne  a  certain  number  of  blood -corpuscles,  but  not 
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diminish  and  disappear  after  death.  It  is  supposed  that,  for  a  brief  period 
after  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  the  membrane  is  abnormallj  dry, 
from  suppression  of  the  lialitus  which  moistens  it  in  health.  Liquor  san- 
guinis, or  blood  plasma,  begins  soon  to  exude,  thie  fibrin  which  it  contains 
coagulates,  and  characters  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of  inflammation 
are  now  present. 

If  the  disease  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  days,  the  pleural  cavity 
contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  liquid,  the  amount  var^^ing  conside- 
rably in  different  cases.  The  liquid  is  not  everywhere  clear,  like  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  or  a  purely  dropsicid  effusion.  The  upper  portion  is  usually* 
clear,  if  the  body  have  not  been  much  disturbed  in  opening  the  chest,  but 
near  the  bottom  it  is  turbid  from  the  admixture  of  coagulated  fibrin  or 
lymph.  The  pleural  surfaces  are  more  or  less  coated  with  lymph  which, 
at  tliis  period  of  the  disease,  is  soft  and  easily'  removed.  The  amount  of 
lymph  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  Its  presence  is  essential  as 
a  criterion  of  inflammation.  The  membrane  loses  a  portion  of  its  trans- 
parency from  serous  infiltration  beneath  it ;  it  is  somewhat  swollen,  and 
its  epithelium  is  exfoliated.  Redness,  from  sub-serous  congestion,  may 
or  may  not  be  apparent.  Small  extravasations  of  blood  or  ecchj'moses 
are  not  unfrequently  observed. 

On  examination  after  death  occurring  at  a  later  period,  the  pleural  sac 
is  found  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid,  varying  from  a  few  ounces 
to  several  pints,  with  flocculi  of  lymph  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Lymph 
ma}''  be  found  to  coat  the  greater  part  of,  or  even  entirely',  the  pleural  sur- 
faces, or  it  may  be  limited  to  patehes.  It  is  usually  more  abundant  on 
the  parietal  than  on  the  visceral  surface.  It  is  more  dense  than  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  layer  or  a  series  of  layers. 
The  layers  of  lymph  present  a  membraniform  appearance  without  organi- 
zation. A  layer  of  lymph  sufficiently  dense  to  be  stripped  off  is  property 
called  a  false  membrane.  The  name  false  membrane,  which. is  often  applied 
to  the  adventitious  tissue  subsequently  produce<l,  is  more  correctly' limited 
to  an  unorganized  layer  of  lyrai>h  or  fibrin.  It  may  adhere  with  considera- 
]>le  tenacity  to  the  pleural  surface,  and  if  the  opposing  surfaces  be  not 
SL»parated  by  liijuid,  they  may  be  pretty  firmly  agglutinated  by  means  of 
tlie  intervening  lymph.  The  density  of  the  lymph  and  the  firmness  of  its 
a<lhereuce  are  evidences  that  the  exudation  is  not  of  recent  occurrence. 

The  presence  of  seriun  and  lymph,  in  varying  relative  proportions,  in 
other  words,  a  sero-fibrinous  liquid,  thus,  is  characteristic  of  sim[)le  acute 
pleuritis.  The  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  occupies  space  at  the  exi)ense 
of  the  voliune  of  the  lung.  As  it  accumulates,  it  compresses  the  lung,  the 
latter  occupying  a  space  reduced  in  proi)ortion  to  the  amount  of  liquid. 
If  the  pleural  surfaces  be  free  from  old  adhesions,  and  not  agglutinated  hy 
lymph,  the  relative  situations  of  the  liquid  and  lung  will  vary  according  to 
the  position  of  the  body.  If  the  patient  be  sitting  or  standing,  the  liquid 
gravitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  and  rises  to  a  height  proportionate  to 
the  quantity.  If  the  patient  be  recumbent  on  the  back,  the  liquor  gravi- 
tates to  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  the  lung  will  descend  in  front, 
more  or  less,  in  a  direction  toward  the  diaphragm.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
patient  lie  on  the  face,  the  liquid  occupies  the  now  depending  anterior  part 
of  the  chest,  and  the  lung  will  descend  behind.  These  changes  in  relative 
situation  are  frequently  available  in  determining,  by  physical  signs,  the 
existence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

If  the  disease  progress  favorably,  the  liquid  diminishes  progressively, 
with  variable  rapidity  in  different  cases,  by  endosmosis  or  absorption.  It 
diminishes  often  with  considerable  rapidity  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  small 
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or  moderate  quantity,  and  then  the  absorption  takes  place  slowly — a  clinical 
tict  probably  due  to  the  increasing  density  of  the  liquid  from  the  larger 
relative  proportion  of  lymph  as  tiie  serosity  lessens,  and  to  the  increased 
density  of  the  layers  of  lymph  with  which  the  pleural  surfaces  are  coated. 
The  absorption  of  the  lymph  occupies  a  considerable  period  after  all  the 
liquid  has  been  absorbed,*  In  the  mean  time,  the  pleund  surlaces,  coming 
into  contact  over  their  entire  area,  are  agglutinated  by  means  of  the  inter- 
vening lymph,  and  this  exudation  is  replaced  by  a  newlj'-developed  adven- 
titious tissue  which  unites  by  permanent  adhesions  the  surfaces  in  apposi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  union  by  means  of  the  adventitious  tissue 
IB  not  mechanical,  as  when  the  surfaces  are  agglutinated  by  lymph,  but 
vital,  that  is,  by  an  organized  membrane.  The  adhesions  may  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  and  then  the  serous  cavity  is  obliterated, 
or  they  may  be  limited  to  certain  portions,  in  the  latter  case  constituting 
ligamentous  bands,  which,  being  observed  by  some  of  the  older  anatomists, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  inordinate  laughter  I  This  true 
membranous  tissue  has  been  supposed  to  be  organized  fibrin  or  13'mph. 
Many,  if  not  most,  pathologists  at  the  present  time  have  abandoned  this 
view  of  its  production.  It  is,  however,  a  question  concerning  which  patho- 
l(^sts  are  not  agreed,  whether  the  new  tissne  is  generated  spontaneous!}', 
within  the  exudation,  the  latter  being  then  a  blastema ;  or  whether  its  pro- 
duction be  due  to  proliferation,  in  other  words,  a  vegetation  or  hyperplasia 
of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  pleura.  This  pathological  question  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.^ 

The  adhesions  by  means  of  organized  tissue  take  place  during  convales- 
cence. At  first,  they  are  weak  and  liable  to  be  broken  by  active  exercise, 
or  in  acts  of  coughing.  Hemorrhage  may  in  this  waj*^  occur.  They  become 
stronger  with  time,  so  that  when  death  occurs  after  the  lapse  of  several 
weeks  or  months,  the  lung  is  detached  and  removed  from  the  chest  with 
considerable  difficulty.  After  a  time,  all  the  lymph  disappears,  and  noth- 
ing remains  but  the  newly-produced  tissue.  It  may  bo  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, that  after  the  serous  cavity  is  thus  abolished,  there  is  no  space  for  the 
eifbsion  of  liquid  to  constitute  hydrothorax,  and  oedema  of  the  lung  may 
take  its  place  under  circumstance  which  give  rise  to  dropsical  eifusion  in 
the  opposite  side.  A  case  has  come  under  my  observation  exemp]if3'ing 
this  fiict.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  these  adhesions,  however  exten- 
8ire,  occasion  no  appreciable  disturbance  of  respiration.  They  are,  in  fact, 
innocuous,  and  perhaps  confer  exemption  from  recurrence  of  plcuritis  on 
the  same  side.     Nor  do  they  give  rise  to  any  distinct  physical  signs. 

The  accumulation  of  liquid  in  acute  pleuritis  may  take  place  in  such 
quantity  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  compressing  the  lung  into  a 
mall  solid  mass.  The  compressed  lung  loses  all  the  ph^'^sical  characters 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  It  resembles 
a  mass  of  flesh,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  carnijied.  The  pulmonary 
Btmcture,  however,  remains  intact,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  inflated,  after 
death,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had  not  undergone  this 
compression.  A  similar  expansion  may  take  place  during  life,  after  the 
absorption  of  the  liquid.  So  large  an  accumulation  of  liquid,  however, 
oornrs  much  oftener  in  chronic  than  in  acute  pleuritis. 

In  cases  of  acute  pleuritis  which  pursue  a  favorable  course,  absorption 
of  the  liquid  commences  a  few  days  after  the  accumulation  has  reached  the 
maximum.  Should  the  quantity  remain  stationary  or  the  diminution  take 
place  very  slowly,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  disease  has 

>  Vide  pp.  34,  85. 
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become  chronic.  The  greater  part  of  the  liquid  is  Bometimes  absorbed, 
and  vital  adhesions  take  place  between  the  larger  portion  of  the  pleuritic 
surfaces,  leaving  a  circumscribed  space  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid 
may  remain  for  an  indetinite  period.  The  disease  then  eventuates  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed chronic  pleuritis. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  acute  pleuritis 
relates  to  its  occurrence  as  a  i)rimary  disease  so  far  as  any  other  pulmo- 
nary affection  is  concerned.  Occurring  independently  of  any  prior  disease 
of  the  lung,  the  inflammation  is  general,  that  is,  it  extends  over  the  greater 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  serous  membrane.  It  is  otherwise  when  pleuritis 
occurs  consecutively  to  another  pulmonary  disease.  Occurring,  as  it  does 
quite  constantly,  as  a  complication  of  pneumonitis  and  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  membrane ;  the  pleu- 
ritis is  circumscribed.  And  circumscribed  pleuritis,  developed  thus  as  a 
secondary  affection,  is  rarely  accompanied  by  liquid  effusion.  It  is  dia- 
tinguished  from  general  pleuritis  by  this  fact ;  the  exudation  of  fibrin 
only  occurs,  and  the  pleuritis  is  said  to  be  dry.  Primary  or  idiopathic 
pleuritis  is  seated  in  the  leil  ofbener  than  in  the  right  side. 

Clintcal  History. — The  most  convenient  division  of  acute  plenritis 
into  stages,  is  to  consider  as  the  first  stage  the  period  fVom  the  attack  to 
the  time  when  an  appreciable  quantity  of  liquid  effiision  has  taken  place ; 
the  second  stage  will  extend  to  the  time  when  the  liquid  begins  sensibly  to 
diminish,  and  the  third  stage  will  comprise  the  i:eriod  occupied  in  the 
removal  of  the  liquid.  The  first  stage,  or  the  period  anterior  to  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  liquid  effusion,  is  usually  of  short  duration.  The  physi- 
cal signs  may  show  the  presence  of  liquid  within  a  few  hours  from  the 
date  of  the  attack.  The  stage  rarely  extends  beyond  twenty-four  hours. 
The  second  stage  is  of  variable  duration.  The  accumulation  of  liquid 
may  go  on  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  When  the  maximum  amount  is 
reached,  the  quantity  may  remain  stationary  for  some  time,  or  absorption 
may  si)eedily  begin.  The  liquid  may  diminish  under  the  effect  of  treat- 
ment, and  renewed  eff\i9ion  take  place.  The  disease  does  not,  of  course, 
advance  beyond  the  second  stage  in  the  cases  in  which  it  eventuates  in 
chronic  pleuritis.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  remain  at  the  end 
of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  the  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  having  be- 
come chronic.  In  cases  which  pursue  a  favorable  course,  considerable 
progress  should  be  made  in  the  removal  of  the  liquid  after  this  lapse  of 
time.  The  duration  of  the  third  stage,  or  the  stage  of  absorption,  is  qnite 
variable.  Generally  some  liquid  remains  when  the  general  symptoms 
denote  convalescence,  and  even  after  the  patient  has  apparently  recovered. 
The  physical  signs  may  show  the  presence  of  lymph  for  some  time  after 
the  date  of  convalescence.  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  follows  that 
the  duration  of  the  career  of  the  disease  is  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  invasion  is  sudden,  and  often  without  premonition.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  however,  some  degree  of  pain  or  soreness  is  felt  for 
one,  two,  or  three  da3''S  before  the  development  of  acute  inflammation. 
This  fact,  which  other  observers  have  noted,  has  re[)eatedly  occurred 
among  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  develop- 
ment of  acute  inflammation  is  characterized  by  symptoms  which  sufficiently 
mark  the  date  of  its  oc<nirrence.  It  is  sometimes  usherecl  in  by  a  well 
pronounced  chill,  accompanied  i>erhaps  with  rigors.  Chill  and  rigors, 
however,  are  by  no  means  so  frequent,  nor,  as  a  rule,  so  marked  as  in 
cases  of  pneumonitis.  Not  unfrcquently  chilly  sensations  and  slight 
shivering  only  are  experienced. 
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Pain  in  the  affected  side  attends  the  onset  of  acute  inflammation  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases.  The  pain  is  usually  intense.  It  is  sharp,  cut- 
ting, or  lancinating  in  character.  It  is  felt  especially  in  the  act  of  inspi- 
ration ;  it  increases  during  inspiration,  often  becoming  so  severe  that  the 
act  is  instinctively  arrested  before  being  completed.  Coughing  and 
Bneezing  occasion  severe  pain.  The  movements  of  the  body  are  painAil, 
but  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  respiratory  movements.  The  pain  is 
referred  to  the  midcUe  and  lower  third  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest, 
and  is  usually  diffbsed  over  the  anterior,  the  lateral,  and  sometimes  the 
posterior  portion.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  circumscribed  or  limited  to  a  snudl 
apace.  The  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  inflamed  pleura  seems  to  me 
adequate  to  account  for  the  production  of  acute  pain,  as  a  result  of  the 
movements  of  the  pleural  surfaces  upon  each  other,  and  the  stretching  of 
the  membrane,  witiliout  requiring  the  hypothesis  that  either  intercostal 
neuralgia,  or  an  aflTection  of  the  costal  muscles,  is  superadded  to  the  in- 
flammation. Pain,  with  the  characters  just  described,  is  almost  uniformly 
present  in  acute  pleuritis,  but  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  not  marked,  and 
even  wanting,  other  symptoms  showing  the  inflammation  to  be  acute. 

Febrile  movement  is  coincident  with  the  development  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency  and  in  strength.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  surfiftce  is  raised.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  shows  more 
or  less  intensity  of  fever,  but  the  rise  rarely  exceeds  102^.  As  a  rule, 
this  criterion  of  fever  denotes  less  than  in  cases  of  pneumonitis.  The 
usual  concomitants  of  symptomatic  fever,  viz.,  thirst,  anorexia,  pain  in 
the  head  and  loins,  restlessness,  muscular  weakness,  etc.,  are  more  or  less 
marked.  The  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement,  and  of  the  general  or 
c(Hi8titutional  disturb^ce,  varies  much  in  different  cases  of  this,  as  of 
other  inflammations,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  corresponding 
grade  of  acuteness  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fact  appli- 
cable to  inflammator}'  diseases  in  general,  that  the  83'mptoms  distinguished 
IS  constitutional  have  no  fixed  relation  to  the  extent  or  intensity  of  the 
local  affection ;  in  other  words,  the  same  amount  of  acute  plcuritis  will 
give  rise  in  one  person  to  more,  and  in  another  person  to  less,  than  the 
average  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Cough  is  usually  present,  but  sometimes  wanting.  The  pain  in  cough- 
ing leads  instinctively  to  efforts  to  repress  it,  and  this  gives  to  the  mo<le 
of  eoughing  a  character  denoted  by  the  term  suppressed.  The  patient 
succeeds,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  these  efforts.  The  expectoration  is  slight 
or  wanting,  and,  when  present,  it  consists  of  simple  mucus.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  the  cases  in  which  the  development  of  pleuritis  is 
Iffcceded  by  bronchitis.  When  these  affections  are  associated,  it  is  merely 
a  coincidence ;  there  is  no  tendency  in  either  to  give  rise  to  the  other. 

The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency,  but  not  greatly.  Their 
increased  frequency  at  this  period  is  due  to  the  arrest  of  the  inspiration, 
More  it  is  completed,  in  consequence  of  pain.  The  patient  instinctively 
noltipiies  the  respiratory  acts  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  full  inspi- 
ntion.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  in  lying  chooses  a  position  on  the  healthy 
tide,  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  affected  side  increasing  the  pain 
nd  soreness.  This  rule  is  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  Kot  uufre- 
qoently  the  decubitus  is  either  dorsal  or  diagonal. 

These  symptoms  constitute  the  clinical  history'  of  this  disease  during 
the  first  stage,  or  prior  to  liquid  effusion.  They  continue  into  the  second 
stage,  but,  n^r  a  certain  amount  of  effusion  has  taken  place,  they  are 
Biaterially  modified.  The  pain  is  notably  lessened,  and  may  disappear, 
except  on  forced  breathing.     The  acts  of  coughing  are  less  painful,  and 
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the  efforts  at  suppression  are  less  apparent.  The  febrile  movement 
diminishes,  and  may  even  cease  during  this  stage.  Other  evidences  of 
constitutional  disturbance  are  less  marked.  The  patient  reports  better, 
and  may  be  able  to  sit  up  and  perhaps  walk  about  the  room.  The  respi- 
rations are  more  or  less  frequent ;  their  frequency  now  depends  on  the 
compression  of  the  lung  by  liquid.  Their  fk^uency  will  be  great,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  and  the  ra^ndity 
of  the  effusion.  If  a  considerable  amount  of  tlie  liquid  be  rapidly  efflised, 
the  respirations  are  rapid,  the  patient  suffers  from  a  painful  sense  of  tlie 
want  of  bieath,  or  dyspnoea,  and  may  be  obliged  to  maintain  the  sitting 
posture.  If  the  quantity  be  not  large,  and  the  efflision  have  not  taken 
place  rapidly,  the  patient  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea  while 
remaining  quiet ;  but  exertion  will  cause  panting  and  a  sense  of  the  want 
of  breath.  Even  with  the  pleural  sac  distended  with  liquid,  the  only 
effect  on  the  breathing  may  be  an  increase  of  the  frequency  of  the  acts  to 
twenty-five  or  thirt}'  per  minute,  without  suffering  so  long  as  the  patient 
remains  quiet.  The  diminution  or  cessation  of  pain  is  due  to  the  restrained 
movements  of  the  pleural  surfaces  upon  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  liquid  and  lymph,  the  latter  perhaps  agglutinating  the 
portions  of  these  surfaces  which  are  in  contact.  The  change  as  regards 
febrile  movement  and  other  constitutional  symptoms,  proceeds,  in  part, 
from  the  removal  of  the  conditions  causing  pain,  and,  partly,  because, 
after  exudation  has  taken  place,  the  disease  is  mitigated  fVom  an  intrinsic 
tendency  to  decrease.  The  patient  now,  as  a  rule,  prefers  to  lie  upon  the 
affected  rather  than  the  healthy  side,  as  in  this  posifiion  he  is  able  to  ex- 
pand more  freely  the  opposite  lung.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
exceptions ;  and  the  decubitus  in  this  stage,  as  in  the  first  stage,  is  f^- 
quently  either  dorsal  or  diagonal. 

•  During  the  stage  of  absorption,  pain  is  either  wanting  or  produced 
only  by  muscular  efforts ;  febrile  movement  has  disappeared  ;  cough 
diminishes  or  ceases  ;  the  respirations  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
are  less  hurried  by  exercise ;  the  appetite  and  digestion  return,  and  the 
normal  condition  of  all  the  functions  is  gradually  restored.  During  this 
stage  the  patient  is  convalescent ;  he  is  able  to  be  out  of  doors,  and,  per- 
haps, to  resume  in  part  his  usual  avocation  and  habits.  Convalescence  is 
declared,  and  the  symptoms,  both  general  and  local,  ma}'  appear  to  denote 
that  recovery  has  taken  place,  while  some  liquid  effusion  still  remains ; 
the  lymph  is  not  yet  fully  absorbed,  and  the  formation  of  now  tissue  lead- 
ing to  permanent  adhesions  is  going  on.  A  sense  of  weakness  in  the 
affected  side,  together  with  some  soreness  or  pain  on  unusual  exertions, 
frequently  continues  for  some  time  after  the  termination  of  the  career  of 
the  disease. 

Primary  or  idiopathic  plcuritis,  as  already  stated,  affects,  more  or  less, 
an  entire  pleural  membrane ;  it  is  general,  not  partial  nor  circumscribed. 
If  it  be  partial  or  circumscribed,  it  is  developed  as  a  complication  of  some 
other  pulmonary  affection,  as  a  rule.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  pneumonitis  and  phthisis,  but  it  is  generaUy, 
under  these  circumstances,  subacute.  Primary  pleuritis  does  not  lead  to 
the  development  of  pneumonitis,  except  that  the  air-cells  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  pleura  are  sometimes  involved ;  nor  does  it  involve  any 
tendency  to  bronchitis.  It  is  a  unilateral  disease,  that  is,  it  affects  the 
pleura  of  one  side  only.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  unfreqnent, 
that  the  disease,  when  bilateral,  or  double,  may  be  presumed  to  be  second- 
ary to  another  pulmonary  affection,  generally  tuberculosis.  I  have  met 
with  a  case  of  double  plcuritis,  accompanied  with  a  large  effusion  into  both 
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pleural  cavities.  Death  took  place  by  apncea,  in  this  case,  and  pleuritis 
was  found  to  be  consecutive  to  a  small  tuberculous  deposit  in  both  lungs. 
Such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

Pathological  Chabaoter. —  The  disease  under  consideration  is  an 
example  of  acute  inflammation  affecting  a  serous  membrane.  luflamma- 
tioa  is  an  elementary  form  of  disease.  Its  phenomena  and  results  are  the 
same  essuentially  whenever  it  affects  a  serous  membrane.  In  different 
situatioos  it  has  points  of  difference,  relating  to  the  structure  affected,  and 
it  presents  diverse  modifications  dependent  on  other  circumstances  than 
its  seat.  Nevertheless,  there  are  features  common  to  acute  iiiflammntion 
wherever  seated,  and  under  all  circumstances,  sufficient  to  show  the  form 
of  disease  to  be  essentially  the  same.  The  phenomena  of  mflammation 
are  best  studied  when  it  is  situated  externally,  or  in  parts  accessible  to 
observation  during  life.  It  is  therefore  considered  at  length  in  treatises 
on  surgical  pathology  and  surgical  diseases,  to  which  tlie  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  full  account  of  events  which  will  be  here  very  briefly  noticed. 

The  sensible  changes  which  first  occur  in  an  inflamed  part  are  incident 
to  hypenemia,  or  a  morbid  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  part.     Ilenee 
arise  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  the  four  characters  which  have 
heretofore  entered  into  the  definition  of  inflammation.     The  accumulation 
of  blood  is  a  result  of  an  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  part ;  in 
other  words,  the  part  receives  a  larger  amount  of  arterial  blood  than  in 
health.     There  is  also  a  retardation  of  the  circulation  through  the  in- 
flamed part.     So  far,  the  condition  is  expressed  by  the  term  active  con- 
gestion, called  by  Virchow  fluxion.     If  the  affection  should  go  no  further, 
there  would  hardly  be  sufficient  evidence  that  inflammation  has  become 
developed,  or  it  might  be  considereil  as  incipient  inflammation  disappear- 
ing by  delitescence.     But  inflammation  rarel}'  ceases  at  this  incipient  pe- 
rioid.     A  variety  of  local  events  may  follow,  some  of  which  always  occur, 
different  cases  presenting  very  wide  differences  arising  from  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  events  and  the  absence  of  others.     Of  the  local  events  suc- 
ceeding to  active  congestion,  one  is  death  of  the  part.     Complete  stasis 
of  the  circulation  may  occur,  and  the  affected  part  loses  its  vitality  ;  it 
becomes  gangrenous  or  sphacelated,  and  will  slough  away,  if  the  life  of 
the  patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged.     This  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  pleu- 
ritis and  other  serous  inflammations.     The  escape  of  liquor  sanguinis  or 
blood-f^asma  is  another  event  occurring  constantly  in  serous  inflamma- 
tions, also  in  certain  parench^^matous  inflammations,  and,  excei)tionally, 
ia  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes.     Coagulated  fibrin,  or  l^-mph, 
is  a  characteristic  product  of  inflammation.     Another  product,  in  like 
manner  characteristic,  is  pus.     The  pro^luction  of  adventitious  tissue  is 
mother  event,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  pleuritis.     This  event  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  serous  inflammations.     Ex- 
tnvasation  of  blood  is  an  occasional  event  incidental  to  inflammation  in 
wioos  situations.     Other  events  are,  softening  of  the  structures  affecte<l, 
induration  from  the  presence  of  lymph,  ulceration,  thickening,  etc.    These 
different  events,  belonging  to  the  natural  history  of  inflammation,  will  be 
referred  to  frequently  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  characters  of 
different  individual  inflammatory  diseases. 

Waiving  consideration  of  the  historical  events  just  enumerated,  the 
iiqaiTy  arises,  in  what  consists  the  local  deviations  from  health  which 
eonstitnte  inflammation  ?  in  other  wonts,  what  is  known  of  its  essential 
ntture?  Reverting  to  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  first  appreciable 
change  is  an  abnormal  determination  of  blood,  the  answer  to  the  foregoing 
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inquiry  involves  an  esplauation  of  this  fact.  Wl)y  is  more  blood  deter- 
mined to  an  inflamed  part  than  in  health  1"  We  might  answer  this  ques- 
tion Btitisfaclorily,  if  the  causea  cletermining  the  quantity  of  lilood  wliich 
each  organ  and  structuie  contains  in  health  were  knovm.  The  amount  of 
blood  which  a  part  receives  in  health  is  by  no  me^n^  esdnsively  regulated 
by  the  forces  which  carry  on  the  general  circulation,  and  which  chtetfv 
belong  to  the  heart.  Parts  receive  more  or  less  blood  according  to  tiieir 
state  as  regards  functional  activity.  The  stomach,  for  example,  receives 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  blood  during  the  act  of  digestion  than  at  other 
times.  A  very  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  is  otRred  by  the  uterus 
bL-fore  and  after  impregnation.  The  explanation  of  the  calise  or  causes 
determining  tlius,  in  health,  within  certain  limits,  tlie  amount  of  biwid 
which  different  parts  receive,  devolves  on  the  physiologist ;  and  when  this 
is  understood,  the  pathologist  may  be  able  to  explain  why  there  is  hyper- 
lemia  in  an  inflamed  part.  With  our  present  knowledge,  two  explanations 
are  offered.  One  of  these  attributes  to  each  part  an  inherent  attractive 
forte  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  The  physiological  operation 
of  this  force  regulates  the  quantity  of  blood  in  diflt'rent  parts  in  health, 
and  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  the  force  accounts  for  an  overplus  of  blood 
in  the  congestive  stage  of  inflnmmntion,  Thv  other  explanation  relates 
to  the  vessels  and  the  vaao-motor  nerves.  The  regulation,  in  health,  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  parts  being  considered  as  due,  measurably,  to 
differences  with  respect  to  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  vesisels, 
hypenemia  is  attributed  to  relaxation  ttora  paralysis,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  morbid  deficiency  of  blood,  or  local  antemia,  to  contraction  from 
spasm.  Whichever  of  these  two  explanations  be  accepted,  or,  assuming 
each  to  be  more  or  less  involved,  it  is  evident  that  to  account  for  an  !n- 
'  creased  quantity  of  blood  in  an  inflamed  part,  is  only  to  take  one  step, 
however  important  it  may  be,  in  the  pathology  of  inflammation.  Most 
of  the  events  following  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  inflamed  parts  denote 
olwrration  of  the  molecular  changes  involved  in  nutrition.  Inflammation, 
therefore,  consists,  in  great  part,  of  perversions  of  nutrition  ;  and  when 
the  physiologist  is  able  to  explain  the  local  changes  belonging  to  healthy 
nutrition,  the  pathologist  may  be  able  to  explain  the  perversionB  which 
belong  to  inflammation.  In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  say  that  inflamma- 
tion is  a  morbid  deviation  from  those  conditions  of  health  which  relate  to 
the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  part  afl'ccted. 

After  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  infl.ammation.it  will  sufilce,  in  treat- 
ing of  other  inflammatory  affections,  to  indicate,  under  the  head  of  patho- 
logical character,  the  points  which  distinguish  this  elementary  form  of  dis- 
ease in  the  particular  affection  under  consideration. 

CArsATios. — Acute  pleuritis  may  bo  produced  traumatically  by  contu- 
sions, espcciidly  if  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  by  pene- 
trating wounds.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  severe  injuries  of  the 
cheat  often  occur  without  giving  rise  to  general  pleuritis.  Persons  receiv- 
ing gunshot  wounds  frequently  eso«i>e  if  the  ball  or  other  foreign  material 
be  not  Ioflg<-d  within  the  pleural  sac.  The  disease  is  attributed,  in  certain 
cases,  to  the  action  of  coM,  This  has  bo  long  been  considered  as  a  fre- 
quent source  of  a  gn-at  number  of  diseases,  that  patients  at  once  are  Itsd 
to  refer  anattacktOBOineex|iosure,  often,  doubtless,  when  it  had  no  oaus.-u 
tive  agency,  or,  at  most,  acted  only  as  an  exciting  cause.  Still  it  is  pro- 
iKtble  that  the  disease  sometimes  originates  in  this  way.  In  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  not  traumatic,  it  is  spontaneous,  that 
is,  it  proceeds  from  an  uuknown  internal  cause.     It  occurs  sullleiently  often 


canaadve  innuences  pcruuuiMi;  i<u  uuuBtnuiriuu,  eetutuu,  uiiiuititi, 
.    The  acute  variety  of  pleuritis  is  not  of  very  frequent  occur* 

Babftcute  or  chronic  variety,  in  my  experience,  is  much  more 
met  with.    It  is  less  frequent  than  poeumonitiB,  and,  in  relative 

be«rs  no  comparison  with  acute  bronchitis. 

{18. — Although  the  symptomR  which  enter  into  the  clinical  bi»> 
ite  pleoritis  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  point  to  the  exist- 
s  disease,  they  are  not,  singly  or  collectively,  suCQcient  for  the 
n  all  cases.  The  characteristic  pain  is  not  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
a  occurs  in  some  cases  of  intercoatui  neuralgia  and  pleurodynia 
r  marked  as  in  acute  pleuritis ;  and  these  three  afi^tions  haT,e 
been  often  confounded  in  practice.  Moreover,  the  pleuritic  pain 
sea  of  pneumonitis  is  as  intense  as  when  the  pleuritis  is  a  pri- 
lae,  and  the  former  disease  has  not  infrequently  been  mistaken 
er.  On  the  other  hand,  acute  pleuritis  is  liable  to  be  overlooked 
s  io  which  pain  is  alight  or  wanting.  More  or  less  febrile  move- 
Ment  in  acute  pleuritis,  but  this  symptom  may  accidentally  be 
vith  intercostal  neuralgia ;  it  will  be  likely  to  be  present  in 
a,  and  it  exists,  of  course,  in  pneumonitis.  The  diagnosis  is  to 
D  the  physical  signs,  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms. 
are  of  importance,  and,  indeed,  essential  in  determining  whether 
ja  be  acute  or  not.  The  differential  diagnosis  consists  in  dis- 
I  between  the  disease  under  consideration  and  intercostal  neu- 
irodynia,  and  pneumonitis. 

rnosis  in  the  first  stage,  with  the  aid  of  physical  signs,  cannot 
nade  with  positiveness.  Examination  of  the  chest  by  inspection 
restrained  movements  on  the  side  to  which  the  pain  is  referred ; 
ioQ,  there  will  be  found  to  be  no  distinct  disparity  between  the 
and  cm  auscultation,  the  murmur  of  respiration  will  be  more  or 
med  oD  the  affected  side.  But  these  signs  are  due  to  the  fact 
in  leads  instinctively  to  a  diminished  use  of  the  lung  on  the  side 
liiJe  the  use  of  the  other  lung  is  increased.  These  signs  are 
jsent  when  the  pain  is  incident  to  the  affections  from  which  this 
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requires  a  little  delay.  But  a  friction  murmur  is  heard  in  only  a  very 
smLfdl  proportion  of  cases  during  the  first  stage,  and,  in  the  absence  of  this 
sign,  the  signs  belonging  to  the  second  stagey  are  essential  to  render  tkt 
diagnosis  positive. 

The  signs  belonging  to  the  second  stage  are  usually  present  without 
much  delay.  If  the  disease  be  idiopathic  pleuritis,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours,  liquid  effusion  will  have  taken  place  in  suffid^t 
quantity  to  be  apparent.  The  signs  now  denoting  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease are  those  due  to  liquid  effusion.  The  diagnosis  is  baaed  upon  these 
signs,  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  and  history,  and  on  the  absence 
of  the  signs  of  pneumonitis. 

The  signs  of  liquid  effusion  are  obtained  by  percussion,  auscultation, 
palpation,  and  inspection.  On  percussion,  didness  or  flatness  is  found  at 
the  base  of  the  chest,  extending  upward  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
liquid,  the  patient  being  in  a  sitting  posture.  By  the  finger  which  serves 
as  a  pleximcter,  also,  is  perceived  an  increased  sense  of  resistance  on  per- 
cussion. The  upper  limit  of  the  dulness  or  flatness  corresponds  to  a  hori- 
zontal line  drawn  across  the  anterior  and  lateral' surface  of  the  chest,  this 
line  denoting  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Changing  the  position  of  the  patient 
to  recumbency  on  the  back,  frequently  induces  a  marked  change  in  the 
relation  of  dulness  or  flatness  and  the  resonance,  as  previously  determined 
on  tlic  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  in  the  sitting  posture ;  the  liquid  gravi- 
tating to  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  the  lung  descends  in  front,  and 
fUmishes  resonance  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  below  the  line  which  was 
roincidcnt  with  the  level  of  the  liquid  while  the  patient  was  sitting.  This 
latter  test  of  the  presence  of  liquid  is  not  available  in  all  cases.  If  the 
pleural  surfaces  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  be  united  by  old  adhesions, 
or  aglutinntcd  by  lymph,  the  liquid  and  lung  will  maintain  the  same  relar 
tion  in  different  positions  of  the  body.  The  failure  of  this  test,  therefore, 
is  not  proof  against  the  presence  of  liquid.  The  test,  however,  is  availa- 
ble, acconling  to  my  experience,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  The  reso- 
nance over  the  lung  above  the  level  of  the  liquid,  if  the  latter  rise  to  a 
third,  a  half,  or,  perhaps,  over  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  chest,  is  exag- 
gerated, and  acquires,  in  part,  a  tympanitic  quality,  constituting  vesicu- 
lo-tympanitic  resonance. 

On  auscultation,  the  respirator}'^  murmur  is  either  suppressed  or  feebly 
apprt»ciablo  below  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Above  the  liquid,  it  is  usually 
weak,  as  compared  with  tlie  murmur  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  lung  be 
considerably  reiluccd  in  volume  by  the  amount  of  liquid,  the  respiratory 
Hound  will  become  broneho-vesieular,  or  rude,  and  the  vocal  resonance  will 
bt^  increased.  If  the  liquid  l>e  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid 
mass,  the  latter  will  furnish  the  bronchial  respiration.  The  bronchial 
respiration  will  bo  heard  over  the  site  of  the  compressed  lung.  It  is 
usually  limited  to  that  site,  but,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  dif- 
Aised  over  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  affected  side.  The  normal 
vocal  Resonance  is  either  suppressed  or  diminished  over  that  portion  of 
the  affecteil  side  which  corresponds  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid. 
But  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  large,  bronchophony  may  be  produced 
over  the  whole  of  the  compressed  lung,  or  at  the  portion  in  contact  with 
the  liquid.  The  bronchophony  has  sometimes  a  tremulous  or  bleating 
character,  and  is  then  wgophony.  If  the  chest  be  filled  with  liquid,  bron- 
chophony is  sometimes  difftised  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side. 

Vocal  fremitus  is  either  arrested  or  diminished  by  liquid  effusion.  From 
this  fact  is  derived  valuable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  when  the 
effusion  is  in  the  riffht  pleural  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  amount 
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of  fremitus  over  the  right  side  in  health.  If  the  question  be  as  to  the 
presence  of  liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  and  the  fremitus  be  found  to 
be  greater  on  the  left  thigi  on  the  right  side,  the  evidence  of  liquid  is 
strong. 

If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  large  enough  to  distend  the  pleural  sac,  the 
interoostai  depressions  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed  at  the  inferior, 
anterior,  and  lateral  portions  of  the  chest.  This  constitutes  valuable  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  liquid. 

-Other  and  marked  signs  of  eflf^ision  are  present  if  the  quantity  of  liquid 
be  sufficient  to  dilate  the  chest.  This  occurs  exceptionaUy  in  acute  pleu- 
ritis.  It  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  chronic  variety  of  the  disease,  and 
the  signs  referred  to  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of 
the  latter. 

The  physical  signs  not  only  lead  to  a  positive  diagnosis  after  the  first 
stage,  bat  they  show  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  sac,  a  point  of 
importance  with  reference  to  treatment.  By  means  of  daily  explorations, 
the  physician  may  ascertain  whether  the  eiibsion  be  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing, and  the  rate  of  either  the  increase  or  diminution.  The  information 
thus  obtained  is  highly  important  as  a  guide  to  the  employment  of  thera- 
peutical measures.  This  information  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  symp- 
toms. The  signs,  therefore,  are  essential,  not  only  to  the  diagnosis,  but 
to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

After  absorption,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  liquid,  the  pleural 
surfaces  coming  into  contact  over  a  larger  area,  and  roughened  by  lymph 
which  has  now  become  dense  and  closely  adherent,  a  fHction  murmur  is 
frequently  apparent.  This  is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
pttient.  It  may  continue  into  convalescence,  ceasing  when  the  pleural 
Borfaoes  have  become  united  by  means  of  newly-formed  tissue.  A  friction 
Burmnr,  however,  by  no  means  occurs  uniformly  even  at  this  stage  of  the 
disease. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  acute,  idiopathic,  simple  plcuritis 
is  always  favorable,  pro\'ided  the  disease  be  uncomplicated,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  be  not  enfeebled.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
without  therapeutical  interference,  it  would  very  rarely  prove  fataL  I 
have  collected  several  cases  in  which  the  disease  passed  through  its  course 
favorably  without  any  treatment.  It  may  possibly  prove  fatal  in  conse- 
quence of  a  large  amount  of  liquid  effusion  occurring  very  rapidly-,  death 
taking  place  by  apncea.  I  have  known  one  instance  in  which  the  loss  of  a 
iiospital  patient,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  seemed  fairly  attiibutaBle  to 
the  fact  that  the  pleural  sac  was  greatly  distended  with  liquid.  Developed 
as  a  sequel  to  other  diseases,  or  in  the  course  of  a  grave  affection,  such  as 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  in  persons  with  broken  constitutions, 
it  may  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  Acute  pericarditis  is  sometimes  dcvelope<l 
simultaneously  with,  or  during  the  progress  of,  pleuritis,  and  these  asso- 
ciated diseases  are  apt  to  prove  fatal.  Their  occasional  coincidence  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  or  the  pericarditis,  in  this  connection,  if  not  carefully 
soi^t  for,  will  be  likely  to  be  overlooked.  As  already  stated,  the  devel- 
opment of  pneumonitis,  consecutively  to  pleuritis,  is  not  to  be  expected, 
nor  is  there  much,  if  any,  danger  that  an  acute  pleuritis,  after  its  develop- 
ment, will  eventuate  in  suppuration,  constituting  the  variety  of  the  disease 
called  empyema.  In  short,  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  re- 
covery, a  &tal  termination  being  due  very  rarely  to  the  disease  per  se, 
but  to  extrinsic  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Flenrltl9--Measures  Indicated  in  the  First  Stage—General  Consideratlou 
relating  to  Bloodletting  in  Acute  Inflammationft— The  use  of  Opium  in  Acute  Pleuritis  aiii 
other  Acute  Inflammations— Measures  indicated  in  the  Second  and  the  Third  Stage  of  Acute 
Pleuritis. 

THE  objects  of  treatment  in  acute  pleuritis  differ  in  its  different  stages, 
and  the  latter,  therefore,  claim,  severally,  distinct  consideration  with 
reference  to  therapeutic  indications.  The  objects  in  the  first  stage  are  to 
arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  to  diminish  its  intensity,  if 
it  be  not  arrested,  to  limit  the  amount  of  morbid  products,  and  to  reliere 
suffering;  in  other  words,  the  treatment  relates  to  the  employment  of 
abortive,  cu|ative,  and  palliative  measures.  The  indications  in  the  first 
stage  of  this  disease  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  earl)*^  period  of  most 
acute  inflammations.  The  general  principles  which  should  govern  the 
treatment  in  this  stage,  therefore,  will  be  here  considered,  and  simply  re- 
ferred to  hereafter  in  connection  with  other  diseases  to  which  they  are 
measurably  applied. 

Owing  to  its  brief  duration,  patients  are  frequently  not  seen  until  this 
stage  has  passed.  Can  the  disease  be  arrested  at  this  stage  if  the  oppo^ 
tunity  offer  and  a  positive  diagnosis  be  made  ?  Admitting  that,  formerly, 
physicians  did  sometimes  succeed,  as  they  believed,  in  cutting  short  the 
disease,  it  must  be  said,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that  there  are  no  known 
means  which  can  be  relied  upon  for  this  end.  Bloodletting,  and  other  so- 
called  antiphlogistic  measures,  which  were  formerly  employed  for  this 
object,  have  certainly  not  been  successful  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
to  warrant  their  employment  to  an  extent  which  will  render  them  likely  to 
do  harm  if  they  are  not  successful.  Assuming  that  the  disease  goes  ott 
to  the  second  stage,  the  question  then  is,  what  curative  and  palliatiTS 
measures  are  to  be  employed  ?  This  question  leads  at  once  to  the  am* 
sideration  of  bloodletting. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  within  the  last  few  years,  with  resped 
to  bloodletting  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammations.  This  measure  was 
*  formerly  thought  to  be  highly  important,  and  was  rarely  omitted.  It  la 
now  considered  by  many  as  seldom,  if  ever,  called  for.  The  infrequent 
use  of  the  lancet  now,  contrasted  with  its  frequent  use  forty  years  ago. 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  changes  in  the  practice  m 
medicine  which  have  occurred  during  this  period.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this  measure  was  formerly  adopted  too  indiscriminately,  and 
often  employed  too  largely ;  but,  the  natural  tendency  being  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  the  utility  of  bloodletting  in  certain  cases,  at  tlie 
present  time,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Experience  and  pathological  reasoning  combine  to  show  that  bloodldt* 
ting  does  not  exert  a  direct  controlling  effect  upon  an  inflammatory  ^Bb- 
ease.  It  may  exert  a  powerful  immediate  effect  as  a  palliative  measuiti 
but  whatever  curative  power  it  may  possess  is  exerted  indirectly.  Its 
therapeutic  action,  in  general,  consists  in  lessening  the  frequency  anil 
force  of  the  heart's  action ;  in  other  words,  in  diminishing  the  intensity 
of  symptomatic  fever.    In  the  early  period  of  an  acute  inflammatioii  aoocan- 
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• 
l>aDied  bj  high  febrile  movement,  as  indicated  by  a  pulse  accelerated  and 
of  abnormal  strength,  the  abstraction  of  blood  affords  relief,  and  may  con- 
tribute to  a  favorable  progress  of  the  disease.  It  should  enter  into  the 
treatment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  provided  other  and  more  con- 
8en'ative  means  for  the  same  ends  are  not  available. 

The  evils  of  bloodletting  arise  from  its  spoliative  effect  upon  the  blood. 
It  diminishes  the  red  globules,  and  these,  during  the  progress  of  an  acute 
diseflj^e,  are  not  readily  reproduced.  It  induces,  thus,  the  anaemic  condi- 
tion, and  in  this  way  impairs  the  vital  powers.  It  will  be  likely  to  do 
harm,  therefore,  whenever  it  is  important  to  economize  the  powers  of  life, 
«nd  it  may  contribute  to  a  fatal  result  in  diseases,  or  cases  of  disease, 
which  involve  danger  of  death  by  asthenia. 

The  useful  effects  of  bloodletting  may  frequently,  if  not  generally,  be 
obtained  by  other  means  which  require  less  circumspection  in  their  em- 
ployment, because,  if  injudiciously  resorted  to,  they  are  in  a  less  degree 
kiutful.  The  mass  of  blood  may  be  temporarily  lessened  by  saline  pur- 
gatives and  diaphoretic  remedies,  conjoined  with  a  restricted  ingestion  of 
food  and  liquids.  Depletion  is  obtained  in  this  way  without  spoliation 
or  imiK>verishmeQt  of  the  blood.  The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  may 
be  affected  by  nauseant  sedatives,  such  as  tartar-emetic,  ipecacuanha,  etc., 
ud  by  direct  sedatives,  viz.,  digitalis,  aconite,  and  the  veratrum  viride. 
By  saline  depletories  and  sedatives,  the  symptomatic  fever  may  be  modi- 
fied without  the  expenditure  of  blood,  and  thus  the  evils  of  bloodletting 
tvoided.  The  advantage  of  bloodletting  consists  mainly  in  the  prompt- 
ness of  its  operation.  Several  hours  are  required  to  secure  results  from 
the  means  employed  in  lieu  of  bloodletting,  whereas,  the  effects  of  the 
ktter  are  produced  in  a  few  moments. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  bloodletting  is  never  indicated  by  the 
fact  simply  that  acute  inflammation  exists ;  it  is  a  measure  directed,  not 
to  the  disease  per  se,  but  to  circumstances  associated  with  the  disease. 
The  state  of  the  circulation,  and  other  circumstances,  furnish  the  indica- 
tions for  the  employment  of  this  measure.  It  is  admissible,  if,  with  the 
development  of  inflammation,  there  exist  high  symptomatic  fever,  the 
patient  being  robust  and  in  good  health  when  attacked,  and  the  disease 
not  involving  danger  of  death  by  asthenia.  The  measure  is  admissible, 
under  the  conditions  just  stated,  whenever  the  promptness  with  which  its 
effects  are  obtained  renders  it  desirable  to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  other 
Beasures  producing  the  same  effects  with  more  or  less  delay.  Per  contra^ 
bloodletting  is  not  admissible  when  the  development  of  inflammation  is 
Bot  accompanied  by  high  symptomatic  fever,  when  the  patient  was  not  in 
good  health  when  attacked,  nor  when  the  constitution  is  feeble,  nor  when 
the  disease  involves  danger  of  death  by  asthenia.  These  rules  of  practice, 
while  they  accord  to  bloodletting  therapeutic  value,  undoubtedly  restrict 
its  nae  within  narrow  limits. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  disease  under  consideration,  a  patient  in  the 
irst  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  robust,  perhaps  plethoric,  suffering  from 
aevere  pain  and  a  sense  of  oppression,  with  a  strong,  non-compressible 
pulse,  will  derive  immediate  relief  from  the  abstraction  of  from  ten  to  six- 
ounces  of  blood.  The  loss  of  this  quantity  of  blood,  under  such  cir- 
I,  in  a  disease  like  this  which  does  not  tend  to  destroy  life  by 
will  give  rise  to  no  evil  results,  but  will  be  likely  to  affect  favor- 
ably tlie  progress  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  feeble,  or 
■Mrmir,  with  a  pulse  more  or  less  frequent,  but  denoting  diminished 
power  of  the  heart's  action,  should  not  be  bled,  notwithstanding  the  local 
lymptoma  would  undoubtedly  be  thereby  relieved.     By  impairing  the 
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vital  powers,  the  loss  of  blood  will  do  hann,  and  is  not  admissiUe  under 
these  circumstances  merely  as  a  palliative  remedy.  And,  in  the  first 
ease,  if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  urgently  call  for  immediate  relief^ 
other  measures  may  be  substituted  for  the  bloodletting. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  bloodletting,  several  incidental 
points  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

This  measure  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  inflammip 
tion  affecting  the  pulmonary  organs  than  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflam* 
matory  affections,  in  consequence  of  the  relatione  of  the  former  to  the 
circulation.  The  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  oirenit 
seems  to  be  promoted,  and  the  functional  labor  which  the  lungs  have  to 
perform  is  diminished  by  the  abstraction  of  blood.  At  ail  events,  relief 
of  the  sense  of  oppression  and  dyspnoea  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of 
acute  inflammation  of  any  of  the-  pulmonary  structures  is  more  qoicklj 
and  effectually  procured  by  bloodletting  than  by  .other  measures.  Were 
it  not  for  its  ulterior  effects,  it  would  be  invaluable  as  a  palliative  measure 
in  pleuritis  and  other  inflammatory  affections  within  the  chest. 

In  another  mode  the  abstraction  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  peculiariy 
useful  in  affections  of  the  lungs  involving  considerable  or  great  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit.  This  obstruction 
occasions  an  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart ;  hence,  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins,  giving  rise,  if  sufll- 
cient  in  degree,  to  lividity  or  cyanosis.  The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  under  these  circumstances,  weakens 
the  force  with  which  the  ventricle  and  auricle  contract,  and  paralysis  of 
this  portion  of  the  heart  from  over-distension  may  follow.  The  formation 
of  a  heart-clot  may  be  a  consequence  of  this  accumulation.  In  certain 
cases,  bloodletting  may  be  advisable  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  to 
be  employed  for  that  end  only  when  the  contraindications  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  not  present. 

After  bloodletting,  the  pulse  sometimes  appears  to  indicate  increased 
power  of  the  heart's  action.  The  artery  seems  to  strike  against  the  finger 
with  more  force  than  before  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Formerly  practi- 
tioners were  misled  by  this  effect  upon  the  pulse,  and  bloodletting  was 
employed  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  heart's  action.  The 
sensation  which  the  finger  receives,  in  these  cases,  is  delusive,  and  is  caused 
by  the  quickness  of  the  movements  of  the  artery.  This  has  been  shown 
by  the  sphygmograph  to  depend  on  the  diminished  tension  of  the  arteries 
following  the  abstraction  of  blood.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimat- 
ing the  power  of  the  heart's  action  by  the  sensible  characters  of  the  pulse, 
that  the  sense  of  r^istance  which  is  felt  aiid  the  amount  of  pressure 
required  to  compress  the  artery  are  the  evidences  of  strength. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  advantages  of  bloodletting,  inclusive  of  the 
promptness  of  its  operation,  may  be  obtained  by  arresting  temporarily  or 
retarding  the  circulation  in  a  part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of 
the  inflammation.  A  ligature  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  extremities 
will  effect  this  object ;  so,  also,  will  tlie  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure 
over  a  considerable  space.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  these  measures 
as  substitutes  for  bloodletting  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  their  effect  in  withdrawing  temporarily  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  the  circulation,  that  dry  cups  and  various  so-called 
revulsive  applications  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  of  utility  in  the  first 
stage  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  evils  of  indiscriminate  and  excessive  bloodletting  are  manifested 
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by  a  iaiiger  rate  of  mortality  in  those  diseases  which  tend  to  destroy  life 
by  asthenia,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  death-rate  has  been 
ilimiuished  by  a  much  more  sparing  use  of  the  lancet  within  late  years. 
But  the  results  of  injudicious  bloodletting  are  manifested  in  cases  which 
end  in  recovery,  as  well  as  in  those  which  end  fatally.  These  results 
coDdist  in  protracted  convalescence  and  subsequent  feebleness.  The  cases 
of  ditferent  inflammations  treated  formerly  by  bloodletting  with  other 
measures  entering  into  the  so-called  antiphlogistic  method,  and  the  cases 
now  treated  otherwise,  present  a  striking  contrast  as  regards  the  condi- 
Uon  of  patients  during  convalescence  and  aHer  recovery. 

The  opinion  held  by  some  that  diseases  have  undergone  a  notable  change 
within  the  memory  of  those  now  living  has  been  already  referred  to.^ 
Tbey  who  hold  this  opinion  suppose  that  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic measures  are  less  appropriate  now  than  formerly  in  consequence  of 
Mieh  a  change.  With  a  professional  experience  of  nearly  forty  years,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  conviction  that  acute  inflammations  at  the 
present  day  are  essentially  the  same  as  they  were  as  far  back  as  the  time 
ji»t  named,  and  that  antiphlogistic  measures  were  neither  more  nor  less 
a{)propriate  then  than  now. 

In  addition  to  general  bloodletting,  or  the  employment  of  venesection, 

Doch  importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 

cupe  or  leeches  applied  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed  part.     Local 

Uourlletting,  in  some  cases,  is  more  convenient  than  general ;  but,  so  far 

as  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it 

k  a  matter  of  much  importance  from  wliat  part  of  the  body  or  vascular 

g)'stem  it  is  taken.     Whether  it  be  abstracted  by  means  of  cups,  leeches, 

or  the  lancet,  the  benefit  or  injury  will  depend  on  the  quantity  withdrawn 

ia  a  given  period.     Whatever  advantage  may  accrue  from  the  removal  of 

t  certain  amount  of  blood  by  cups  or  leeches,  over  the  abstraction  of  the 

suae  amount  by  venesection,  must  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 

furmer  as  revulsive  measures. 

With  these  remarks,  leaving  the  consideration  of  bloodletting,  and  re- 
verting to  the  question  concerning  the  curative  and  palliative  measures  to 
be  employed  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  we  are  led  to  the  conside- 
ntiun  of  opium.  And,  with  respect  to  this  remedy,  certain  considerations 
may  here  be  presented,  which  will  apply  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflam- 
mations. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  within  the  last  few  years,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  opium  in  acute  inflammations.  It  was  formerl^'^  used  with 
much  reserve,  under  the  apprehension  that,  acting  as  a  stimulant,  its  in- 
floeoce  upon  the  local  disease  must  be  unfavorable.  It  was  regarded  as 
antagonistical  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment.  Clinical  ex))erienee 
and  sounder  pathological  views,  however,  have  led  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections  wherever  situated. 
It  is  valuable,  not  alone  as  a  palliative,  but  as  a  curative  remedy.  Its 
paUimtive  eflScacy  is,  of  course,  intelligible ;  and  we  can  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, understand  its  curative  influence.  133*^  relieving  pain,  it  diminishes 
tlie  determination  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  part,  for  pain  is  alone  sufficient 
to  oooasion  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  a  part.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
hy  eaaes  of  neuralgia  atfecting  a  superficial  nerve.  Neuralgia  of  the 
Mpi^ortntal  nerve,  for  example,  occasions  a  determination  of  blood  to 
lllB  oonjunottTa,  so  that  this  membrane  appears  to  be  inflamed,  and  the 
MBgMtion  disappears  directly  the  pain  is  relieved  by  a  full  opiate.  Opium 

Vide  page  132. 
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exerts  also  a  curative  influence  by  preventing  or  diminishing  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  which  inflammations  are  apt  to  occaaiun ;  it  plaoeR 
the  system  in  a  condition  to  tolerate  better  the  local  uttection.  Tiie 
severity  of  an  inflammatory  disease  depends  much  on  the  amount  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance  which  it  occasions,  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
diit'erent  cases  difler  widely,  although  in  each  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
local  allection  be  the  same.  Life  is  often  destroyed,  not  in  consequenoe 
of  the  injury  done  to  the  inflamed  part,  but  because  the  vital  powers  are 
inadequate  to  bear  the  continuance  of  the  disease.  I'hese  consideratioiis 
atfbi-d  some  insight  into  the  utility  of  opium,  especially  when  patients  are 
of  the  class  who  are  liable  to  take  this  remedy  without  inconvenience, 
there  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  difference  among  different  persons 
in  this  regard.  The  evidence  of  the  curative  value  of  opium,  of  course,  is 
derived  from  experience,  and  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  belief  that,  by 
its  judicious  use  in  acute  inflammations,  not  only  is  their  course  divested 
of  much  of  the  suflering  which  would  otherwise  be  experienced,  but  their 
intensity  is  lessened,  and  the  danger  of  death  diminished  in  those  inflani* 
mations  which  tend  to  destroy  lii'e  by  asthenia.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  remedy  is  often  very  strikingly  manifest  in  improvement  as  regards 
the  local  and  general  aymptoms. 

Considering  now  the  use  of  oi>ium  in  the  flrst  stage  of  acute  pleuritis, 
after  the  abstraction  of  blood,  if  this  be  deemed  advisable,  or«  after  a  sa-> 
line  purgative,  if  this  be  employed  in  lieu  of  bloodletting,  it  will  generally 
be  judicious  to  prescribe  opium,'  in  some  form,  in  doses  suflOcient  to  relieve 
pain,  and  place  the  s^'stem  fairly  under  an  anodyne  influence.  If  the  pain 
be  severe,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  considerable,  the  use  of  opium 
need  not  be  delayed  for  the  operation  of  a  purgative,  but  may  be  at  once 
entered  upon.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  judicious  course  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  a  purgative  being  deferred  until  a  distinct  anodyne  impressioa 
has  been  produced  and  maintained  for  some  hours  by  opium.  Conjoined 
with  the  use  of  opium,  sedative  remedies,  addressed  to  the  circulation, 
may  be  employed.  These  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing disorder.  If,  for  example,  tartar-emetic  be  given,  it  should  not  be 
carried  beyond  the  point  of  slight  nausea;  and  the  veratrum  viride,if 
given,  should  occasion  no  appreciable  effects  be^'ond  a  reduction  of  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  These  remedies,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
are  addressed,  not  to  the  disease  per  «e?,  but  to  the  symptomatic  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease,  viz., those  belonging  to  the  febrile  movement.  Asa 
rule,  digitalis  and  aconite  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  sedatives  just  named, 
because  their  sedative  effect  upon  the  circulation  is  produced  without  de- 
pression. 

Aconite  is  a  most  valuable  sedative  remedy  in  the  early  stage  of  this,  as 
of  other  acute  inflammations.  The  most  eflectivc  mode  of  administration 
in  order  to  secure  promptly  and  fully  its  remedial  effect,  is  that  recom- 
mended by  Ringer,  namely,  half  a  drop,  or  a  drop,  of  the  tincture  to  be 
given  every  ten  minutes,  or  quarter  of  an  honr,  for  two  hours,  and  after- 
wards the  dose  repeatefl  hourly.  Smaller  doses  are  to  be  given  if  the 
pulse  become  feeble,  or  there  be  much  prostration. 

A  summary  of  the  treatment  of  the  flrst  stage  of  acute  plenritis,  then, 
will  embrace,  bloodletting  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  opium  given  sufUcientij 
to  relieve  pain  and  tranquillize  the  system,  a  saline  purgative,  and  rene^ 
dies  designed  to  -act  as  sedatives  upon  the  circulation.     Blisters  shooM 

'  The  word  opium  is  here  used  as  a  general  term,  including  tho  alkaloids,  mor- 
phia, and  codeia. 


xa.  He  atates  that  the  pain  ia  promptly  relieved  by  tliis  measure, 
ipplication  of  cold  water  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  either  by 
t  of  the  bath,  or  by  wrapping  the  body  in  a  wet  sheet,  em])loying,  in' 
,  cold  wftter  with  a  view  to  iliminish  the  heat  of  the  body,  has  been 
mended  by  other  clinical  observere  as  perfectly  aafe,  and,  under  judi- 
management,  useful  in  this  and  other  acute  inflammatory  affections. 
.  fuller  account  of  this  measure,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treat- 
of  typhoid  fever.  Employed  as  an  antipyretic  measure,  it  is  indi- 
only  by  a  considerable  clevatiou  of  temjterature,  as  shown  by  the 
iinneter  ia  the  axilla.  The  immediate  favorable  effect  ia  shown  by  de- 
of  temperature,  diminished  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  improvemeot 
ler  respects,  if  the  immediate  effect  be  thus  favorable,  the  measure 
>e  repeated,  at  intervals,  whenever  the  fever  again  becomes  high,  as 
1  by  the  axillary  temperature  and  the  jiulse.  Dry  cups  apjilied  to 
lest  often  afford  promjit  and  marked  relief  of  the  pain  and  dyspncea 
flrst  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  as  well  as  iu  other  pulmonary  affections 
ipanied  by  these  symptoms  singly  or  combined.  Preventing  the 
stoiy  movements  of  the  cheat  on  Uie  affected  side  by  means  of  long 
of  adhesive  plaster  encircling  this  side  and  ezten<ling  partially  ovor 
ie  not  affected,  affords  uotaUe  relief  of  the  lancinating  pain  felt  in 
ts  of  inspiration. 

:he  second  stage,  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  liquid  effusion  is  small 
ftarther  accumulation  may  be  expected  to  take  place,  the  indications 
fing  to  the  first  stage  may  continue.  If  the  pain  be  still  acute  and 
brile  movement  have  not  abated,  measures  to  relieve  the  former  and 
the  latter  are  indicated.  Bloodletting  is  rarely  called  for,  but  ile- 
n  by  purgatives  may  be  useful,  not  only  by  lessening  the  felirile 
nent,  but  by  restraining  the  amount  of  effusion.  Diaphoretic  rome- 
re  useful  by  contributing  to  the  two  ends  just  stated.  Opium  is 
ted  in  proportion  to  the  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
ve  remediee  addressed  to  the  circulation  may  be  employed. 

aetobe  appropriate  when  considerable  efftision  of 
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preferred  as  sufficiently  effective  and  less  severe.  These  will  sometiines 
effect  a  rapid  decrease  of  tlie  liquid. 

Diuretics  are  sometimes  equally  but  less  rapidly  effective.  Thej  effect 
the  object  with  less  disturbance  of  the  system  and  are  less  debilitatiiig. 
The  union  of  several  diuretic  remedies  is  more  likely  to  prove  effective 
than  a  single  remedy  of  this  class.  The  squill  and  digitalis  may  be  com- 
bined, and,  in  addition,  the  diuretic  salts  of  potassa,  or  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, may  be  given  dissolved  in  an  infVision  of  some  one  of  the  varioas 
vegetable  diuretics.  The  mustard  whey  is  a  favorite  remedy  of  my  col- 
league. Prof.  McOready,  and  1  have  found  it  to  act  upon  the  kidneys 
sufficiently. 

The  regulation  of  the  amount  of  drink  ingested  is  an  important  point 
with  reference  to  the  promotion  of  absorption.  The  elimination  of  water 
by  the  bowels  or  kidne3's  is  of  little  avail  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to  take 
fluids  into  the  system  abundantly.  The  quantity  of  liquid  ingested  should 
be  as  small  as  is  compatible  with  comfort.  The  treatment  is  often  ren- 
dered inefficient  by  inattention  to  this  point. 

Blisters,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  doubtless  contribute  to  the  olject 
under  consideration.  If  the  other  means  are  effective,  however,  they  may 
he  dispensed  with.  Their  interference  with  examinations  of  the  chest  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  consequence,  and  the  annoyance  which  they  fre- 
quently occasion  is  not  an  inconsiderable  objection.  If  employed,  small 
blisters  successively  applied  in  different  situations,  removed  as  soon  as 
vesication  commences,  the  vesicated  surfaces  being  allowed  to  dry  up 
rapidly,  accomplish  all  the  good  to  be  effected  in  this  way,  with  the  small- 
est  amount  of  inconvenience  both  to  the  physician  and  patient. 

The  remedies  supposed  to  act  as  sorbcfaeients  are  mercury  and  iodine. 
Mercury  I  have  long  ceased  to  employ  for  this  end.  Of  doubtfhl  eflScacy, 
the  aimoyance  and  other  evils  incident  to  mercurialization  render  it  objec- 
tionable. Tlie  efficacy  of  iodine  is,  perhaps,  equally  doubtful,  but  it  is  not 
open  to  similar  objections.  It  may  be  given  internally,  or  applied  exter- 
nallv  in  the  form  of  cither  the  ointment  or  tincture. 

It  is  an  important  injunction  not  to  continue  perturbatory  measures 
with  a  view  to  promote  absorption  too  long,  nor  to  push  their  use  too  far. 
The  decrease  of  liquid  effusion,  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  point,  is  apt 
to  go  on  slowly,  for  reasons  already  stated.  Whenever  this  point  is  reach^, 
cathartics  and  diuretics  should  be  discontinued,  or  employed  with  great 
moderation,  else  they  will  be  likely  to  do  harm,  rather  than  good,  by  weak- 
ening the  patient.  And  if,  at  any  time,  these  measures  appear  to  impair 
the  general  condition,  the  propriety  of  continuing  them  is  doubtfuL  A 
leading  object  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tutional strength.  For  this  object  the  diet  should  be  nutritious ;  tonic 
remedies  are  useful,  and  a  little  wine  or  spirit  may  be  allowed.  These 
measures  should  constitute  the  treatment,  after  those  designed  to  promote 
absorption  have  been  sufficiently  carried  out,  and  should  take  the  place  of 
the  latter  whenever  there  is  evidence  of  the  strength  giving  way. 

It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  this  disease  tends  to  a  fatal  ending  by 
asthenia.  Should  such  a  tendency  be  manifested  by  the  sjrmptoms,  viz., 
frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  muscular  prostration,  etc.,  the  mea- 
sures which  constitute  the  supporting  treatment  are  of  course  indicated. 
These  measures,  which  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  involving  danger  by  asthenia,  consist  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
nutritious  alimentation,  and  tonic  remedies.  They  will  be  noticed  more 
fully  in  connection  with  diseases  in  the  treatment  of  which  they  are  oftener 
culled  for. 


It,  auutoe  amouut  ol  liquitl  is  consulcraDiy  reducfHl,  tbc  patient 
iDsidered  as  convalescenl.  During  couv^egcence  the  object  is 
ilish  the  normal  health  of  the  patient.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
idiea,  s  nntritiouB  diet,  and  other  hygienic  means.  Solid  food, 
a  fidr  proportion  of  meat,  may  be  allowed  whenever  taken  with 
digested.  .Alimentation  is  important;  and  if  the  appetite  be 
Jie  digestion  weak,  remedies  to  improve  both  are  indicated.  No 
on  need  be  felt  that  a  diet  as  nutritious  as  can  be  taken  withoat 
nee  will  do  any  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  nutritious  the 
1  can  be  taken  and  digested,  the  more  rapid  the  convalescence, 
jirit,  or  beer,  in  small  quantities,  taken  with  meals,  will  expedite 
Going  out  of  doors  and  gentle  exercise  are  to  be  encouraged, 
it  will  gain  more  rapidly  as  regards  appetite,  digestion,  and 
f  be  do  not  confine  himself  within  doors  ;  and  with  proi>er  prc- 
lo  risk  of  harm  is  incurred.  The  removal  of  the  liquid  vhich 
le  abaorption  of  lymph,  and  the  development  of  new  tissue  lead* 
■sions,  will  go  on  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
mt  in  the  general  condition  takes  place. 

iiegmng  account  of  the  treatment  of  simple  acute  pleuritis,  it  is 
lat,  exclusive  of  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  this  disease 
ife  either  by  asthenia  or  apncea,  its  course  is  toward  convalca- 
tiout  becoming  chronic.  This  is  the  rule,  to  which  there  are 
.  If  the  disease  become  chronic,  the  measures  of  treatment 
an  those  which  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  chronic 


I  of  acute  plearitis  hardly  claims  consideration.  The 
1  rapid  development  of  tbe  disease  precludes  the  employment  of 
ic  measores ;  there  are  do  premonitions  which  warrant  our  anti- 
'  its  occurrenoe. 

dulnesa  on  percussion  over  the  afl^cted  side,  especially  at  the 
rtion,  may  continue  for  some  time  after  the  liquid  efi\ision  has 
d,  the  symptoms,  general  and  local,  denoting  recovery,  and  the 
nnrmnr  of  respiration  being  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  side, 
8  that  lymph  remains  to  be  absorbed,  and  it  need  occasion  uo 
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patient  who  had  chronic  plcuritis  with  very  large  effusion,  at  the  age  of 
17  years,  followed  by  great  contraction,  I  found,  ten  years  afterwards, 
the  two  sides  presenting  only  a  slight  disparity. 

Glikical  History. — Chronic  pleuritis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  a  subacute  affection  from  the  first.  Occasionally  it  follows  the  acute 
fbnn  of  the  disease.  The  chronic  is  a  more  frequent  affection  than  the 
acate,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  latter  does  not  usually  precede  the 
fiynner,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  authors.  Of  thirty-five  recorded 
eases  which  I  anolj^zed  with  reference  to  this  point,  in  1852,  the  infiam- 
nation  was  subacute  from  the  first  in  twenty^iine.  The  left  side  is 
aftcted  oftener  than  the  right,  as  in  acute  pleuritis.  Of  forty-two  cases, 
the  kit  side  was  affected  in  twenty-three.  Of  seventy-eight  cases  analyzed 
hj  Dr.  Blakison,  the  left  side  was  affected  in  fifty-eight. 

This  variety  of  pleuritis  is  often  developed  imperceptibly,  and,  so  far 
as  the  symptoms  are  concerned,  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  latent 
of  diseases.  It  is  habitually  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  the 
physical  methods  of  examination.  Its  development  is  not,  as  in  the  vast 
Bi^rity  of  cases  of  acute  pleuritis,  characterized  by  pain.  Pain  is  often 
either  wanting  or  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention.  In  some 
eases,  however,  the  pain  is  moderate  or  considerable,  but  fieJling  much 
short  of  that  intensity  which  belongs  to  the  acute  affection.  Tenderness 
over  the  chest  is  slight  or  moderate,  and  ma}'  be  wanting. 

Cough  and  expectoration  are  fVequently  wanting,  and  rarely  prominent 
IS  symptoms.  The  cough,  if  present,  is  dry,  short,  hacking,  and  the 
natter  of  expectoration  consists  of  mucus,  transparent  or  slightly  opaque. 
If  there  be  considerable  expectoration,  and  the  matter  expectorated  be 
■Qco-parulent,  either  bronchitis  coexists,  or  the  pleuritis  is  associated 
with  tuberculous  disease. 

Thie  frequency  of  the  respirations  is  increased,  assuming  the  pleuritis  to 
he  accompanied  by  a  large  effusion  of  liquid.  The  increase,  however,  may 
he  hat  moderate  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  this  symptom  becomes 
narked  on  exercise.  Deficiency  of  breath  is  also  shown  by  inability  to 
speak  with  a  sustained  expiration,  the  speech  being  interrupted  at  short 
iotemls  for  a  fresh  inspiration.  Dyspnoea  is  rarely  present  except  on 
exercise.  Here,  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  the  embarrassment  of  breathing 
vifl  depend  much  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effUsion  takes  place. 
The  suppression  of  the  respiratory  function  of  an  entire  lung,  in  this 
iftction,  does  not  usually  occasion  lividity  of  the  face  or  prolabia. 

The  pulse  is  generally  more  or  less  accelerated,  ranging  from  80  to  120 
per  minute,  and  it  is  small  and  compressible.  There  is,  however,  con- 
Merable  variation  in  different  cases  as  regards  these  characters  of  the 
pobe.  The  surface  of  the  body  frequently  presents  more  or  less  capillary 
eoQgestion.  Sweating  is  apt  to  occur,  especially  during  the  night,  and 
■tj  be  profuse  without  having  been  preceded  by  a  chill  or  febrile  move- 
nmt  Irregular,  slight  chills,  however,  are  not  unusual,  leading  some- 
times to  the  error  of  supposing  the  disease  to  be  malarious. 

The  appetite  is  sometimes  notably  impaired,  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
pieserved,  and  the  digestion  continues  good.  ^  Diarrhoea  occurs  in  some 
ttees.  Grenendly,  the  coimtenance  is  pallid,  denoting  anaemia,  but  this  is 
not  true  of  all  cases ;  a  healthy  aspect  is  sometimes  maintained.  Emaci- 
itioo  is  not  usually  marked,  except  when  the  disease  is  associated  with 
tnbercalosis.  The  strength  is  often  retained  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Patients  are  rarely  oblig^  to  take  to  the  bed,  and  usually  are  able  to  be 
op  and  out  of  doors,  even  with  one  side  of  the  chest  filled  with  liquid.     I 
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have  known  repeatedly  persons  in  this  condition  to  continue  pursuit 
which  required  active  muscular  exertion.  ^ 

This  sketch  of  the  symptomatology  applies,  of  course,  to  casefl  c 
chronic  pleuritis  not  associated  with  other  affections  furnishing  symptooi 
which  are  combined  with  those  belonging  to  the  disease  under  considen 
tion.  It  may  be  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  not  so  fii 
quently  as  is  stated  by  some  writers.  Indeed,  in  my  experience,  tuba 
culous  disease  has  existed  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  only.  Th 
coexistence  of  this  disease  will  be  likely  to  render  cough  more  prominea 
as  a  s3anptom,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  abundant  expectoratfan 
•  Emaciation  and  muscular  feebleness  will  also  be  more  marked.  Perioai 
ditis  exists  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  With  this  complication^  the 
circulation  is  more  disturbed,  there  is  more  suffering  from  dyspncBa,  anl 
the  symptoms  in  general  denote  greater  gravity  of  disease.  The  affeetioi 
may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  either  acute  albuminuria  or  chroiie 
degenerative  disease  of  the  kidneys;  and,  under  these  circumstaiiMii 
general  dropsy  may  be  present,  emaciation  and  feebleness  are  greater,  mi 
the  tendency  to  asthenia  is  more  apparent.  In  like  manner,  other  tdh^ 
tions  which  may  be  associated  modify  and  add  to  the  symptoms  pertrffr 
ing  to  the  pleuritic  inflammation. 

The  duration  is  variable,  but  the  career  rarely  ends  under  several  wedt^ 
and  generally  it  extends  over  several  months.  As  regards  stages,  nkt^ 
acute  pleuritis  has  not  preceded,  cases  do  not  come  under  ol^rvate 
until  more  or  less  liquid  efHision  has  taken  place,  and,  it  may  be,  not  vll 
the  pleural  sac  is  filled  with  liquid.  It  suffices  to  consider  the  career  flC 
the  disease  as  consisting  of  two  stages,  one  embracing  the  period  dinlqi 
which  the  liquid  either  is  accumulating  or  remains  stationary,  and  tli 
other  embracing  the  period  during  which  absorption  of  the  liquid  is  gdttf 
on.  A  fter  absorption  has  made  a  certain  amount  of  progress,  the  paitkil 
may  be  regarded  as  convalescent. 

Pathological  C  haracter — Ordinary  or  simple  chronic  pleuritis  fo^ 
subacute  inflammation,  differing  from  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  obN 
in  the  degree  of  inflammatory  action.  The  inflammation  has  no  spedi 
character,  but  is  of  a  low  grade  of  intensity,  with  a  tendency  to  oontiili 
ance  for  an  indeflnite  period. 

Causation. — The  same  causes  are  involved  in  the  causation  of  chralj; 
as  of  acute  pleuritis.     It  may  be  produced  traumatically.     It  may 
times  be  due  to  cold.     It  occurs  occasionally  during  the  coursQ  of 
tions  of  the  kidneys.     But,  in  a  large  majority  of  oases,  it  proceeds 
internal  causes  which  are  not  understood,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be 
taneous. 

An  important  point  of  inquiry  relates  to  its  pathological  relatioari 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  According  to  some  authors,  it  is  generally 
secutive  to,  and  dependent  upon,  a  tuberculous  deposit.  There  has 
no  evidence  of  this  in  a  large  mnjority  of  the  cases  which  have  eome 
my  observation.  Of  forty-two  cases  analyzed  several  years  ago,  tte^ 
deuce  of  coexisting  tuberculosis  was  present  in  only  three ;  and  of  a " 
number  of  cases  which  I  have  since  observed,  I  am  sure  that  the  two 
tions  have  been  associated  in  but  a  small  proportion.  As,  however, 
are  grounds  for  belie\ing  that  the  occurrence  of  pleuritic  efftision  tMJi 
to  retard,  and  contributes  to  the  arrest  of,  the  progress  of  toberciilail| 
the  association  of  the  two  affections  may  sometimes  exist  without  bil^ 
apparent. 
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Chronic,  as  well  as  acute,  pleuritis  occurs  very  rarely  in  infancy.  It  is 
not  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  childhood  and  early  life,  but  it  is  most 
frequent  between  puberty  and  middle  life.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  aged. 

Proonosts. — Simple  chronic  pleuritis,  not  associated  with  tuberculosis, 
Bor  complicated  with  any  serious  affection,  and  occurring  in  a  healthy  sub- 
ject, tends  to  recovery.  A  fatal  result  may  take  place  in  consequence  of 
a  npid  and  large  accumulation  of  liquid,  but  instances  of  this  are  ex- 
oeedhigly  rare.  If  death  occur,  it  is  generally  from  associated  affections 
or  oomplieations. 

ReooTery  takes  place,  leaving  the  affected  side  more  or  less  contracted ; 
and  sometimes  the  contraction  is  so  marked  as,  in  connection  with  the 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  which  it  occasions,  to  produce  an  obvious 
and  permanent  deformity.  In  general,  however,  the  contraction  which 
follows  is  attended  with  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  is  not  observed 
Qnlesa  the  chest  be  denuded,  and  the  two  sides  compared. 

A  permanent  dislocation  of  the  heart  to  the  right  side  of  the  sternum 
IB  sometimes  an  effect  of  the  removal  of  a  large  collection  of  liquid  from 
the  right  pleural  sac ;  and,  in  some  cases  of  pleuritis,  with  large  effusion 
in  the  left  side,  the  heart,  which  was  dislocated  by  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  liquid,  is  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  after  recovery  from 
the  plearitis,  adhesions  having  taken  place  which  prevent  it  from  return- 
ing to  the  left  side  after  the  liquid  is  removed. 

Polmonary  tuberculosis  becomes  developed,  sooner  or  later  after  re- 
ooreiy,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     In  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
tobercalous  disease  appears  to  be  a  sequel,  it  may  have  existed  prior  to 
the  plearitis,  and  have  undergone  arrest.     The  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  tuberculous  disease  follows  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  show  a  pre- 
dlspodition  to  this  disease  derived  from  the  pleuritis.     The  opinion,  fre- 
quently and  perhaps  commonly  entertained,  that  chronic  pleuritis,  when 
it  does  not  supervene  on  a  tuberculous  deposit,  predisposes  strongly  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  latter,  I  believe  to  be  incorrect.   This  belief  is  based 
00  mj  own  experience.     It  is  sustained  by  the  statistics  communicateil 
ty  Dr.  Blakiston.^     Of  fifty-three  cases  observed  by  this  author,  the  pa- 
tients remaining  under  observation  for  several  years  after  recovery,  not 
one  became  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.   This  result  is  striking, 
for  it  might  be  expected  that,  out  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases  of  any 
disease  occurring,  as  does  pleuritis,  for  the  most  part  at  an  early  age,  a 
certain  proiK)rtion  would  be  likely,  in  the  course  of  several  years,  to  be- 
tome  tuberculous.     In  estimating  the  influence  of  this  or  an}-  disease  in 
determining  the  subsequent  development  of  tuberculosis,  the  liability  to 
the  latter,  irrespective  of  antecedent  affections,  is  of  course  to  be  taken 
into  account 

The  idea  has  been  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  chronic  pleuritis  occurs 
oftener  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  its  occurrence  on  the  right 
•ide  is  evidence  of  its  being  connected  with  tubercle.  This,  however, 
appears  to  be  disproved  by  the  statistics  reported  by  Dr.  Bowditch.'  Of 
fimrteen  patients  affected  with  pleuritis  seated  in  the  right  side,  paracen- 
tesis being  employed  in  all,  28.57  per  cent,  died,  64.28  per  cent,  were  cured, 
and  7.14  per  cent,  remained  doubtful.   On  the  other  hand,  of  eleven  cases 

'  Practical  Observations  on  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  etc.    American  edi- 
tioiL    Blancbard  &  Lea,  1848. 
'  Vide  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.    Number  for  January,  186S. 
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in  which  the  left  side  was  afTected,  paracentesis  being  employed  in  all, 
45.45  per  cent,  died,  33.36  got  well,  and  18.1 8  were  doubtful.  These  results 
disprove  the  idea  just  stated,  because  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  would  be  greater,  and  of  recoveries  less,  of  those  in  whom 
the  right  side  was  affected,  if  a  large  number  of  this  class  of  cases  were 
tuberculous ;  whereas,  these  statistics  show  precisely  the  reverse. 

The  mortality  from  chronic  pleuritis,  even  without  regard  to  associated 
affections  and  complications,  is  not  great.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  my 
own  experience  up  to  1856,  was  17  per  cent. 

Recovery  is  understood  to  imply  the  removal,  by  absorption,  of  the 
liquid  effusion,  and  adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces.  The  affection,  how- 
ever, ma}'  terminate  in  another  way,  leaving  no  local  symptoms,  and  the 
patient  regaining  good  health.  This  consists  in  the  affected  side  of  the 
chest  remaining  permanentl}''  filled  with  liquid.  The  following  case,  illos- 
trative  of  this  termination,  came  under  my  observation  in  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans  in  1861 : — 

A  man,  aged  about  45,  was  admitted  into  a  ward  under  the  charge  of 
my  colleague.  Dr.  Fenner,  stating  that  he  had  been  ill  and  confined  to  the 
bed  for  four  days,  having  previously  been  in  good  health.  In  answer  to 
inquiries  suggested  by  the  ma^ks  of  cupping  on  the  left  side,  he  stated 
that  he  had  had  pleurisy  several  years  before.  I  saw  the  patient  casoally, 
and  found  the  left  side  dilated,  everywhere  flat  on  percussion,  and  the 
respiratory  murmur  suppressed.  Death  occurred  on  the  third  day  after 
his  admission,  and  my  notes  do  not  contain  data  showing  the  probaUe^ 
cause  of  death.  The  man  presented  a  robust  appearance,  and  declared 
that  he  was  quite  well  when  scize<l  with  his  present  illness  four  days  before 
his  admission.     His  habits  were  intemperate. 

On  examination  of  the  chest  after  death,  the  left  pleural  sac  was  found 
to  be  so  resisting  that  it  was  removed  entire,  and  brought  to  the  college. 
The  sac  was  then  opened  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  large  amount  of  turbid 
liquid ,  estimated  to  be  two  gallons,  removed.  A  fter  the  liquid  had  escaped, 
the  pleural  sac  was  sufficiently  rigid  to  retain  the  shape  which  it  had  before 
being  oj)ened.  A  chondroid  formation,  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  lined  the  entire  pleura.  The  parietal  portion  of  the 
membrane  could  in  some  places  be  stripped  from  this  chondroid  formation. 
Calcareous  matter  was  abundantly  deposited  in  the  latter.  The  lung  was 
compressed  into  a  solid,  small  mass,  which  resisted  efforts  at  insufflation. 

Another  case,  illustrative  of  a  similar  termination,  so  far  as  regards  the 
permanency  of  liquid  eflVision,  came  under  my  observation  in  private  prac- 
tice. A  lawyer,  aged  about  30,  had  an  attack  of  pleuritis,  which  confined 
him  for  some  time  to  the  bed,  nine  years  before  my  first  examination  in 
186 1.  Five  years  afterward  he  was  in  excellent  health,  being  entirely  tree 
from  any  pulmonary  symptoms  except  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise. 
Flatness  on  percussion  existed  over  the  whole  of  the  left  side,  with  sup- 
pression of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  vocal  resonance,  except  at  the 
summit  where  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  existed.  The^e 
signs  were  considered  as  denoting  liquid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the 
pleural  sac  and  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid  mass.  The  patient  stated 
that  he  had  been  repeatedly  examined  since  the  attack  of  pleuritis  nine 
years  before,  and  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the  chest 
since  his  apparent  recovery  from  that  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Owing  to  the  latenc}-  of  chronic  pleuritis,  as  regards  the 
subjective  s}Tnptoms,  in  many  cases,  the  existence  of  intra-thoracic  disease 
15  often  overlooked  b}*  those  who  do  not  employ  physical  exploration.     Of 
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the  cases  which  have  com6  under  my  observation,  in  not  a  few  the  patients 
have  been  supposed  to  have  dyspepsia,  irregular  intermittent  fever,  hepa- 
tic trouble,  or  some  ailment  not  connected  with  the  pulmonary  organ.  If 
the  symptoms  point  to  the  existence  of  some  affection  within  the  chest, 
pitients  are  often  supposed  to  be  tuberculous,  and  the  cough,  deficiency 
of  breath,  night  perspirations,  etc.,  rationally  favor  such  a  conclusion.  A 
positive  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  without  the  aid  of  physical  signs, 
but,  with  their  aid,  the  existence  of  pleuritis  is  readily  determined. 

The  signs  on  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  and  symptoms, 
the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based,  are  those  denoting  pleuritic  etHision.  The 
signs  of  liquid  efibsion  are  the  same  in  chronic  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  and 
Deed  not  be  again  8tate<l ;  but  in  chronic,  more  frequently  than  in  acute, 
pleoritis,  the  accumulation  of  liquid  is  so  large  as  to  occasion  more  or  less 
dilatation  of  the  affected  side,  and  then  are  superadded  signs  obtained  by 
inspection  and  palpation,  notice  of  which  was  deferred  in  treating  of  the 
acute  affection. 

Dilatation  of  the  affected  side  by  liquid  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  may 
be  ascertained  by  mensuration,  either  with  graduated  tape  or  callipers. 
Theiutercostal  spaces  are  pushed  out  to  a  level  with  the  ribs,  and  may  be 
talgisg.  The  side  is  motionless,  or  ncarfy  so,  in  the  acts  of  respiration, 
the  movements  of  the  opposite  side  being  exaggerated.  By  applying  the 
fngers  within  the  intercostal  spaces  and  emploj'ing  peripheral  and  diame- 
trittd  percussion,  a  sense  of  fluctuation  is  sometimes  obtained.  The  heart 
ii  moTcd  from  its  normal  situation,  as  ascertained  either  by  palpation  or 
fOflcnltation.  If  the  effusion  be  in  the  left  side,  the  apex-l)eat  or  the  maxi- 
Dom  of  the  heart-sounds  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum ;  and  they  are 
carried  toward  the  left  lateral  portion  of  the  chest  if  the  effusion  be  in  the 
right  side.  The  diaphragm  is  depressed,  pushing  downward  the  abdomi- 
nal organs  in  contact  with  it  The  addition  of  these  signs  renders  the 
diagnosis  of  pleuritic  effusion  still  more  complete  and  positive  than  the 
signs  which  denote  the  presence  of  liquid  without  dilatation. 

During  the  stage  of  absorption,  the  signs  show  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion of  liquid  until  the  quantity  is  no  longer  sufHcient  to  occasion  dilata- 
tion, and,  from  this  point,  the  continued  decrease  in  quantity  is  ascertained 
as  in  acute  pleuritis.  The  contraction  of  the  affected  side  which  follows 
chronic  pleuritis  is  more  marked  than  that  succeeding  the  acute  affection. 

Treatment. — The  main  objects  of  treatment  in  simple  chronic  i)leuritis 
ire  twofold,  viz  :  First^  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  effused  liquid  ;  and, 
Kcondj  to  develop  and  sustain  the  powers  of  the  system.  For  the  fii'st 
object,  the  measures  which  may  be  employed  are  the  same  as  in  the  second 
ind  the  third  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  consisting  of  the  milder  hydragogues, 
diuretics,  small  blisters  applied  in  succession  over  different  portions  of  the 
ilfected  side,  and  the  use  of  iodine  internally  and  externall}'.  In  view  of 
the  anaemic  state  which  generally  exists,  and  the  effect  of  mcrcurialization 
on  the  blood,  this  measure  is  contra-indicated.  Bloodletting,  general  or 
local,  is  never  indicated  in  chronic  pleuritis. 

In  pursuing  measures  with  reference  to  the  first  object,  the  second  is  not 
to  he  overlooked  nor  neglected.  Cases  are  often  injudiciously  treated  in 
oooaequence  of  the  attention  being  too  much  engrossed  with  the  measures 
to  promote  absorption ;  these  measures  will  Qo  harm  if  continued  too  long 
or  poshed  too  far.  After  a  certain  amount  of  effect  has  been  produced,  if 
thej  cease  to  be  farther  effective,  they  should  be  discontinued,  at  least  for 
a  tune ;  nor  should  they  be  persisted  in  if  they  fail  to  have  any  effect. 
11 
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Harm  is  produced  by  their  injudicious  employment,  in  proportion  as  thej 
debilitate. 

The  second  object  calls  for  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  alimentation,  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  gentle  exercise  out  of  doors. 
These  measures  are  always  important,  and  they  are  pre-eminently  so  if, 
from  associated  affections,  complications,  or  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  powers  of  the  system  are  notably  lowered.  1  have  repeatedly 
seen  a  marked  change  for  the  better  occur  at  once,  followed  by  progres- 
sive improvement  in  all  respects,  on  the  discontinuance  of  measures  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  absorption  of  liquid,  and  the  substitution  of  measures 
addressed  to  the  system.  Hygienic  measures,  viz.,  nutritious  diet  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  under  proper  restrictions,  are  especially  important. 

A  mode  of  effecting  the  first  object, .  viz.,  the  removing  of  the  liquid, 
requires  distinct  consideration.  Reference  is  now  had  to  the  oi)eration  of 
paracentesis  or  thoracentesis.  The  propriety  of  puncturing  the  chest  when 
the  accumulation  of  liquid  is  sufficient  to  place  the  patient  in  imminent 
danger,  is  unquestionable.  But  it  is  a  question  which  of  late  has  been 
much  discussed  whether  it  be  not  advisable  to  puncture  in  cases  in  which 
the  chest  is  dilated  by  liquid,  although  the  patient  be  not  in  great  distress 
or  danger.  •  It  is  clearly  an  object  to  get  rid  of  the  liquid,  and  the  point 
to  be  decided  is  whether  it  be  better  to  resort  to  the  direct  mode,  that  is, 
puncture  and  withdraw  it,  or  to  effect  the  object  indirect)}'  by  purgatives, 
diuretics,  etc.  This  point  is  to  be  decided,  of  course,  after  a  considera- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  operation  of  thoracentesis. 

Heretofore,  this  operation  was  performed  only  as  a  c/e»ryitter  re«oW,  under 
circumstances  when  little  was  to  be  expected  from  any  measure.  It  was 
deferred  as  long  as  possible,  sometimes  on  account  of  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis, and  because  the  perforation  and  introduction  of  air  were  supposed 
to  involve  danger  of  an  increase  of  the  inflammation.  A  considerable 
opening  was  necessary jn  order  to  give  iVee  exit  to  the  liquid,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering  the  pleural  cavity.  Objection 
to  the  operation  on  the  score  of  diagnosis  is  now  removed  by  our  present 
knowledge  of  physical  signs.  Moreover,  the  operation  has  been  divested 
of  all  severity,  and  the  liability  to  the  introduction  of  air  has  been  provided 
against,  by  the  application  of  the  suction-pump,  first  suggested  by  Dr. 
Morill  Wyman,  in  1850,  and  since  employed  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
by  Dr.  Bowditch.  The  introduction  of  air  is  not  attended  by  the  injurious* 
effects  formerly  apprehended,  but  it  is  objectionable,  because  the  presence 
of  air  is  an  obstacle  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  lung  after  the  liquid  is 
removed.  Its  introduction  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  pump  in  with- 
drawing the  liquid.  The  operation  is  rendered  trivial  because,  with  the 
suction  force  of  the  pump,  a  small  exploring  trocar  suffices  to  make  the 
puncture,  which  causes  very  little  pain,  and  closes  directly  the  canula  is 
removed. 

Dr.  Bowditch  operated  in  this  way  250  times  on  154  persons  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years.  In  no  instance  was  any  permanent  injury  refera- 
ble to  the  operation.  It  was  in  some  cases  repeated  several  times  daring 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  reco- 
very appeared  to  be  attributable  to  the  operation.  Immediate  and  great 
relief  was  obtained  in  cases  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  Dr.  B.  has 
been  led  by  his  experience  to  operate  in  all  cases  in  which  the  quantity  of 
liquid  induces  either  permanent  or  occasional  dyspnoea  of  a  severe  charac- 
ter, and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pleural  cavity  is  filled,  if,  after  a  reason- 
able amount  of  treatment  otherwise,  the  liquid  does  not  diminish. 

My  own  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  operation  has  been  conside- 
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niUe,  and  I  can  testify  in  behalf  of  its  innocuousness,  the  relief  which  it 
affords,  and  its  value  as  a  means  of  rescuing  patients  from  a  condition  of 
imminent  danger  to  life.  'And  the  conclusions  of  Bowditch,  as  just  stated, 
are  not  oul3*  sustained  by  his  large  experience,  but  are  consonant  with 
common  sense.  If  by  an  operation  trivial  with  respect  to  pain  or  an}'  evil 
etfifcte,  and  easily  performed,  the  liquid  elf'usion  may  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure,  this  mode  is  ceitainly  to  be  preferred  to  measures  which  are 
indirect,  not  very  reliable,  requiring  considerable  time,  and  producing 
more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  system  and  debility.  An  important  ad- 
rantage  of  the  operation  is,  the  liquid  being  removed  before  the  lung  has 
been  subjected  to  long  pressure,  and  has  become  adherent  by  dense  la^^ers 
of  Innph,  or,  |>erhaps,  organized  tissue,  the  expansion  takes  place  more 
folly,  and  is  followed  by  less  deformity  of  the  chest  from  contraction  of 
the  affected  side.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  directly  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  temperature  declines,  and  may  fall  to  the  normal  standard. 

Thoracentesis  by  means  of  a  small  trocar  attached  to  the  suction-pump, 
the  puncture  made  at  a  convenient  point  either  behind,  laterally,  or  in 
front,  is  admissible  whenever  the  pleural  cavity  remains  filled  with  liquid 
alter  a  brief  trial  of  the  measures  designed  to  promote  absorption  ;  and 
the  operation  should  not  be  delayed  whenever  the  accumulation  of  liquid 
is  sufficient  to  involve  danger  or  distressing  dyspnoBa. 

For  several  ^-ears  past,  in  place  of  the  suction-pump  employed  by  Wy- 
man  and  Bowditch,  I  have  used  a  simpler  apparatus,  namely,  a  small  tro- 
car and  canula  fitted  to  screw  npon  the  flexible  suction-tube  of  Davidson's 
Bjringc.    The  canula  should  be  provided  with  a  stopcock.     The  trocar 
and  canula  being  introduced  into  the  chest,  the  trocar  is  withdrawn  and 
the  canula  attached  to  the  syringe  ;  the  liquid  is  then  removed  by  means 
of  the  expansion  of  the  India-rubber  suction-bag  after  its  compression 
with  the  hand.     I  have  used  this  apparatus  in  many  cases  vrith  satisfactorj' 
results.    It  has  also  been  used  with  success  by  many  others.     In  general, 
after  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  has  been  withdrawn,  the  patient  is  seized 
with  cough,  and  experienced  a  distressing  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
chest.    These  symptoms  probably  arise  from  the  atmospheric  i)res8ure 
npon  the  thoracic  wall  and  from  the  disruption  of  the  pleural  surfaces, 
onited  by  lymph,  by  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  limg.     They  may 
also  be,  in  part,  due  to  the  suction  force  exerted  laterally  upon  the  lung 
of  the  healthy  side.     They  may  be  delayed,  and  sometimes  avoided,  by 
withdrawing  the  liquid  very  slowly,  thus  allowing  time  for  the  expansion 
of  the  compressed  lung,  and  the  gradual  accommodation  of  the  parts  to 
IIU  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  liquid.     When  these 
symptoms  occur,  the  further  removal  of  liquid  had  better  be  postponed 
for  another  operation.     As  regards  the  quantity  removed  at  one  operation, 
BQch  will  be  gained  by  following  the  injunction  to  withdraw  the  liquid 
dowlj,  especially  when  the  patient  begins  to  cough  and  complain  of  con- 
itriction.    The  advantage  of  this  apparatus  over  the  suction-pum}),  is  its 
greater  simplicity,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed,  and  a  less  liability 
to  get  oat  of  order.     A  French  instrument  called  the  aspirator  has  these 
modifications :     The  cylinder  is  fixed  upon  a  stand  in  an  upright  position, 
and  is  of  g^ass ;  at  the  lower  part  there  are  two  tubes,  provided  with  stop- 
eocks,  one  connected  with  a  flexible  tube  attached  to  the  canula,  and  the 
other  coonected  with  a  tube  through  which  the  contents  of  the  cylinder 
are  dUbMsharged.     Bj  means  of  a  piston,  with  a  rack  and  pinion  movement, 
the  air  is  witlidrawn  from  the  cylinder,  after  which  the  stopcock  attached 
to  the  tube  oonneeted  with  the  canula  inserted  into  the  chest  is  turned, 
«id  the  liquid  flows  fh>m  the  pleural  cavity  into  the  cylinder.     After  the 
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cylinder  is  filled,  its  contents  are  expelled  through  the  other  tube,  by 
turning  the  stopcock  and  allowing  the  piston  to  fall.  This  apparatUB 
provides  effectually  against  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  chest ;  but  this 
is  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  other  instruments  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  suction  force  oi)erates  steadily,  and  a  very  small  trocar  for 
penetrating  the  chest  suffices.  The  cylinder  being  of  glass,  its  contents 
are  at  once  seen.  The  objections  to  the  instrument  are,  first,  that,  being 
somewhat  complicated,  it  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order ;  and,  second,  it  is  ex- 
I)en8ive  as  compared  with  Wyman's  instrument,  and  especially  with  that 
devised  by  me.  A  little  appendage  has  lately  been  added  to  the  trocar  to 
be  attached  to  Davidson's  syringe,  so  that  it  may  be  in  an  instant  con- 
nected with  the  latter.  It  is  easy  to  secure  more  expansive  force  than  is 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  syringe  used  for  enemata,  by  having  an  instro- 
ment  made  especially  for  thoracentesis,  with  a  larger  and  tMcker  India- 
rubber  suction-bag. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Bowditch  from  the  data  afforded  by  his  large 
experience,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  fluid  withdrawn,  and  its 
influence  on  the  prognosis,  are  of  practical  importance.  A  sanguinolent 
fluid,  at  the  first  puncture,  denotes  the  existence  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  lungs  or  pleura,  and,  consequently,  the  case  will  end  fatally.  A  case 
presenting  a  mixture  of  bloody,  purulent  fluid  at  the  first  operation  is 
usually  fatal.  A  fetid,  gangrenous  fluid  is  very  rare ;  it  denotes  gangrene, 
and  the  case  will  end  fatally.  In  all  such  cases  the  operation  may  afford 
great  relief  and  prolong  life. 

Empyema,  Pyothoraz,  or  Suppurative  Pleuritis. 

These  names  denote  a  variety  of  pleuritis  characterized  by  the  accmnu- 
laticm,  in  the  pleural  cavity,  of  a  puruk^nt  liquid.  The  accumulation  of 
pus  is  a  feature  suflSciently  distinctive  and  important  to  serve  as  a  ground 
for  constituting  this  a  variety  of  pleuritis.  The  term  empyema  only  ex- 
presses the  existence  of  pus,  without  indicating  its  situation.  Pj'othorax 
is  a  l)ettc^r  name,  but  this  does  not  express  the  existence  of  inflammation: 
Suppurative  pleuritis  is  a  simple  title  suggested  as  more  fully  expressive 
of  tiie  aflerjtion. 

SupiMirative  pleuritis  may  be  either  acute  or  8ul>acute  at  the  beginning, 
but  it  lH*<!(>mes  chronic.  It  is  therefore  a  variety  of  chronic  pleuritis.  The 
Hyinj)toms  attending  its  development  are  the  same  as  in  simple  or  ordinary 
))l(Miritis,  either  acute  or  chronic.  There  are  no  distinctive  points  per- 
taining to  the  symptomatology,  and  it  is  not  m^cessary,  therefore,  to  con- 
sidcjr  under  a  distinct  head  its  clinical  history.  The  anatomical  characters, 
too,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  simple  or  ordinary  pleuritis,  excepting 
that,  in  tlio  latter,  the  ofTuswl  liquid  ir^  a  mixture  of  serum  and  lymph, 
wh^HMiH,  in  tht'  varii'ty  under  consideration,  the  liquid  eontaineil  in  the 
cavity  (»rilM«  pirura  in  pus. 

Tlio  p•l(h(>lo^ir•ll  (•liMractor  of  suppurative  pleuritis  is  inflammation,  acute 
or  Mubiirnto,  iVMultinjx  in  tho  nooumulation  of  ])ns,  or  suppuration.  This 
ri'snlt  nrih«'  liinanniintion  is  dependent  on  an  intrinsic  tendency  existing 
at  the  tiutHi't,  In  other  wonls,  the  accumulation  of  pus  is  not  an  acci- 
<irntiil  rlh'C't,  utir  does  it  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  inflammation. 
TIh'  inthnnnintloii  In  rnsos  of  suppurative  pleuritis  tends  at  once  or  speedily 
to  siip|iiirnti»»n.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  simple  or  ordinary  pleu- 
ritis, tlio  (llMriisi*  nmv  continue  for  months  and  even  vears  without  event- 
uating  in  the  areunuiiation  of  pus.     The  affection  is  not  at  first  simple 
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and  subsequently  suppurative  pleuritis,  but  it  is  a  distinct  variety  of 
pleoritis  from  the  beginning. 

As  regards  its  causation,  it  may  be  produced  traumatically ;  and  it 
occurs  spontaneously,  the  internal  causative  agencies  in  the  latter  case 
being,  with  our  existing  knowledge,  neither  more  nor  less  intelligible  than 
when  the  inflammation  is  of  the  simple  or  ordinary  kind.  Why  pleuritic 
inflammation  in  one  case  should  lead  to  a  collection  of  quarts  or  even 
gallons  of  pus,  and,  in  another  case,  continue  indefinitely  without  suppura- 
tion, we  are  unable  to  explain. 

PiAQNOSis. — The  signs,  as  well  as  symptoms,  in  suppurative  pleuritis 
are  not  distinctive  of  tliis  variety.  They  represent  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavit}^  and  they  are  essentially  the  same  when 
the  liquifl  is  purulent  as  when  it  consists  of  serum  and  lymph.  I'he  point 
of  inquiry,  in  regard  of  diagnosis,  is,  whether  there  be  any  means  of  de- 
terminiug  that  the  liquid  is  purulent.  This  is  an  important  point  with 
reference  to  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  occurrence  of  chills,  greater 
febrile  movement,  hectic  paroxysms,  etc.,  are  not  reliable  in  this  differen- 
tial diagnosis.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  axillary  temperature  is  higher 
than  in  simple  pleuritis.  The  symptoms  and  signs,  in  fact,  exclusive  of 
spontaneous  perforation  of  the  thoracic  walls,  will  hardly  warrant  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis.  But  the  purulent  character  of  the  liquid  may  be  inferred 
with  considerable  confidence,  if  the  quantity  progressively  continue  to 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  ab- 
&^rption.  A  serous  effusion  is  generally  either  diminished  or  retarded 
by  the  use  of  hydragogues,  diuretics,  etc. ;  but  these  measures  are  not 
likely  to  exert  any  influence  upon  a  purulent  liquid. 

Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  occurs,  after  a  time, 
incases  of  suppurative  pleuritis.     When  this  occurs,  before  ulceration  of 
the  integument  ensues,  a  soft  fluctuating  tumor  makes  its  appearance  over 
or  near  the  point  of  perforation.     The  appearance  of  such  a  tumor,  de- 
veloped rapidly  without  havuig  been  preceded  by  inflammation  exterior  to 
the  thoracic  walls,  is  at  once  significant  of  this  variety  of  pleuritis.     The 
size  of  the  tumor  may  be  observed  to  vary  with  forcible  acts  of  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.     The  action  of  the  heart  upon  the  liquid  within  the 
fhest  may  communicate  a  pulsation  to  the  tumor,  and  this  may  at  first 
lead  to  a  suspicion  of  aneurism ;  but  an  examination  of  the  chest,  hy 
famishing  the  evidence  of  the  pleural  sac  being  filled  with  liquid,  will 
show  the  character  of  the  affection.     If  the  tumor  be  not  opened,  inflam- 
dation  of  the  integument,  from  distension,  and  ulceration  sui)ervene,  and 
the  pus  makes  its  escape  from  the  tumor  and  the  pleural  cavity.     "  Para- 
centesis from  necessity,"  as  it  is  called,  has  then  takeii  place.    This  result 
13  almost  exclusively  due  to  suppurative  pleuritis,  but  I  have  known  an 
instance  in  which  spontaneous  perforation  took  place  when  the  liquid  was 
not  pnrulent. 

A  positive  diagnosis,  however,  may  bo  made  in  cases  in  which  sponta- 

iMoos  perforation  of  the  chest  does  not  occur,  or  without  waiting  for  the 

occuirence*  of  this  event.     A  small  exploring  trocar  may  bo  introduced 

into  the  chest,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  withdrawn;  the  gross  and 

microscopieal  characters  of  the  specimen  thus  obtained  will  at  once  settle 

tiK  question.     This  procedure  is  warrantable  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 

▼iew  of  the  bearing  on  the.  prognosis  and  treatment.     Indeed,  the  opera- 

i     tkm  IB  80  slight  as  to  be  in  no  wise  objectionable. 

L      In  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  a  spontaneous  evacuation  occurs 
I    in  another  direction.     Perforation  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the  pus 
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finds  its  way  into  the  air-passa§:es.  The  occurrence  of  this  event  is  maiked 
by  a  sudden  and  copious  purulent  expectoration;  this  expectoration  con- 
tinues for  an  indefinite  period.  Perforation  of  both  the  walls  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  lung  sometimes  occurs. 

Prognosis. — Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  a  more  serious 
affection  that  simple  plcuritis,  whether  acute  or  chronic.  Happily  it  is 
an  unfrequent  variety  of  pleuritis.  Inasmuch  as  the  pus  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  absorption,  but  must  be  evacuated  either  spontaneously  or  by 
surgical  interference,  the  condition  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  large  abscess 
which,  after  opening,  continues  to  discharge  through  a  fistulous  orifice. 
After  the  purulent  contents  of  the  pleural  cavity  are  evacuated,  the 
membrane  continues  to  furnish  pus,  and  thus  the  discharge  continues 
indefinitely.  Emaciation,  debility,  hectic  paroxysms,  etc.,  result  from 
long-continued  suppuration,  and  death  takes  place  by  slow  asthenia.  An 
unfavorable  termination  may  be  due,  as  in  certain  cases  of  simple  pleuritis, 
to  the  coexistence  of  tuberculosis,  pericarditis,  or  some  other  serious 
affection. 

In  the  case  of  a  patient  ten  years  of  age,  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Dudley, 
of  Brooklyn,  sudden  death  followed  perforation  of  the  lung,  the  discharge 
of  ])us  taking  place  rapidly,  and  causing  suffocation  by  filling  the  bron- 
chial tubes. 

Recover)"  from  suppurative  pleuritis,  however,  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
and  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for  if  the  patient  have  a  good  constitution, 
and  the  affection  be  uncomplicated.  The  purulent  discharge  continues  for 
weeks,  months,  and  perhaps  years,  but  progressively  diminishes ;  pleuritic 
adhesions  take  place,  the  affection  becoming  more  and  more  circumscribed, 
until,  at  length,  they  become  universal,  and  the  recovery  is  completed, 
lea\'ing  the  affected  side  considerably  or  greatly  contracted. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  suppurative  pleuritis,  little  or  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  ab- 
sorption of  the  purulent  liquid.  If  the  pleural  cavity  be  filled  with  pus, 
it  will  not  be  absorbed;  but,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  thora- 
centesis be  not  resorted  to,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  make  its  way  either 
into  tlie  air-passages  or  through  the  thoracic  walls.  H3'dragogues,  diu- 
retics, blisters,  etc.,  will  not  only  prove  unavailing,  but  they  do  harm,  if 
persistingly  emplo^-ed,  by  impairing  the  powers  of  the  system.  Thora- 
centesis should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  purulent  character  of  the 
liquid  is  ascertained,  provided  "  paracentesis  by  necessity"  have  not 
already  taken  place.  The  suction-pump  may  be  at  first  used,  a  larger 
trocar  being  advisable  than  when  the  liquid  is  serous,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  consist cnej''  of  pus.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  required,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  owing  to  the  reproduction  of 
pus,  this  mode  of  performing  thoracentesis  will  prove  unsatisfactory.  An 
o|)ening  should  then  be  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  sac,  allowing 
the  pus  to  escape  freely.  Air  will  gain  admission  into  the  chest,  and, 
since  this  is  unavoidable,  its  ingress  and  egress  should  be  unobstructed. 
A  small  orifice,  not  sufficient  for  the  free  escape  of  the  pus,  and  allowing 
air  to  be  pent  up  within  the  pleural  cavity,  is  injudicious.  The  pus,  be- 
coming decomposed  and  fetid,  acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  infiamed  surfaces, 
whereas  if  it  drain  away  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  be  well  ventilated,  this  result  does  not  follow. 

If  spontaneous  ]>erforation  take  place,  as  denoted  by  the  development 
of  a  fiuctuating  tumor,  the  latter  should  be  at  once  opened.     If  the  per- 
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foration  be  at  a  point  so  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  Bac  that  a  portion 
onlrof  the  pus  is  evacuated,  more  or  less  remaiuiug  constantly  below  the 
point  of  perforation,  a  counter-opening  should  be  made.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  drainage  should  be  so  effectual  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
fetor  connected  with  the  dischai^e.  If  there  be  fetor,  injections  of  tepid 
water  are  useful.  I  have  known  these  to  be  extremely  useful  in  effecting 
the  removal  of  fetid  pus,  when  the  perforation  was  not  at  a  favorable 
point  for  the  free  discharge  of  the  purulent  contents  of  the  pleural  sac. 

To  support  the  powers  of  the  system  is  an  object  of  still  greater  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  suppurative,  than  of  simple,  pleuritis.  The 
importance  is  greater  because  there  is  more  danger  of  death  by  asthenia, 
and,  in  favorable  cases,  the  duration  of  the  affection  is  longer.  The  measures 
to  be  employed  for  this  object  are  the  same  in  both  forms  of  the  disease. 

Pleuritii  with  Pneumothorax,  or  Pneumo-hydrothoraz. 

The  term  pneumo-hydrothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  and 
liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  As  the  liquid,  however,  is  either  sero-fibri- 
D0U3  or  purulent,  hydrothorax,  which  signifies  a  purely  serous  liquid,  is 
not  strictly  appropriate ;  the  liquid  is  due  to  inflammation,  and  the  affec- 
tion i3  a  variety  of  pleuritis.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  pleuritis 
with  pneumothorax.  Pneumothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  without 
liquid;  the  latter  affection  is  rare,  but  it  occurs,  and  claims  separate  notice. 
Pneumothorax  coexists  with  suppurative  pleuritis,  after  a  spontaneous 
perforation  of  the  thoracic  walls,  or  when  a  fistulous  opening  is  made ; 
in<I  also  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  lung  is  perforated  from  the  pleural 
surface,  and  a  communication  thus  opened  between  the  air-passages  and 
the  pleural  cavity.  But  the  term  pneumothorax,  with  or  without  pleu- 
ritis. is  considered  as  denoting  the  presence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  the  air  generally  gaining  admission  from  the  air-passages  through 
a  perforation  which,  in  most  cases,  takes  place  from  within  the  lung.  .This 
perforation,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  an  accident  occurring  in  the 
progress  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  possible  that  gas  may  be  gene- 
lated  by  the  decomposition  of  pus  in  some  cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis, 
ud  that  the  affection  under  consideration  may  be  thus  produced  without 
perforation  either  of  the  lung  or  the  parietes.  Instances,  however,  of  this 
kind,  if  they  ever  occur,  must  be  extremely  rare. 

It  is  probable  that  perforation  of  the  lung  would  occur  much  oftener 
than  it  does,  were  it  not  for  the  constancy  with  which  circumscribed,  dry 
pleuritis,  leading  to  pleuritic  adhesions,  supervenes  upon  tubercle.    Over 
the  portions  of  lung  in  which  the  tuberculous  affection  is  seated,  the 
pleural  surfaces  usually  become  firmly  united,  requiring  often  consider- 
able force  for  their  separation  on  post-mortem  examinations.     These 
adhesions  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  evacuation  of  collections  of  liquefied 
tnbcrcle  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  evacuation  is  usually  into  the 
bronchial  tubes.    But,  occasionally,  a  collection  of  liquefied  tubercle  being 
ntoated  near  the  superficies  of  the  lung,  at  a  point  not  protected  by  adhe- 
wms,  the  membrane  gives  way  and  the  evacuation  is  into  the  pleural 
earity.    Pleuritis,  under  these  circumstances,  is  at  once  excited,  air  finds 
its  way  through  the  perforation,  and  in  this  way  the  pneumothorax  be- 
eooes  developed*    The  perforation  is  rarely  at  the  summit,  but  is  situated 
it  the  middle  or  inferior  portion  of  the  lung. 

In  like  manner  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax  is  produced  in  certain 
easea  of  dreamscribed,  pulmonary  gangrene.  The  decomposed  pulmo- 
Btry  tissues  aro  asoally  evacuated  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  expecto* 
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rated  ;  but  sometimes,  being  situated  near  the  surface,  the  pleura  at  that 
point  becomes  involved  in  the  gangrene,  and  gives  way,  leaving  a  i)erfo- 
ration  through  which  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and  pleuritis  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  sphacelated  matter.  A  few  instances  of  this  kind 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gas  escapes  with  more  or  less  force  after 
the  knife  penetrates  the  chest,  in  making  the  post-mortem  examination. 
The  gas  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen:  The  pleural  sac  contains 
liquid  in  variable  quantity  in  different  cases.  The  liquid  is  turbid  from 
admixture  with  l^nnph.  The  pleural  surfaces  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  lymph,  which  is  soft  or  dense,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  affec- 
tion. The  air  and  liquid  arc  sometimes  extremely  fetid,  and  in  other 
cases  devoid  of  fetor.  The  fetor  is  excessive  if  the  affection  be  associate<l 
with  pulmonary  gangrene.  After  the  sternum  is  removed,  if  the  nozzle 
of  a  pair  of  bellows  be  inserted  into  the  trachea,  and  air  force<l  into  the 
lung  of  the  affected  side,  bubbles  rising  in  tlie  liquid  show  the  fact  of 
pertbration  and  its  situation.  The  size  of  the  perforation  varies.  It  is 
usually  small  when  the  affection  8uper\'enes  on  tuberculosis ;  but  it  may 
be  quite  large  in  cases  of  gangrene.  The  lung  on  the  affected  side,  if  not 
prevented  by  old  adhesions,  is  compressed  into  a  solid  mass,  as  in  cases 
of  simple  pleuritis  with  large  effusion. 

Clinical  History. — The  occurrence  of  perforation  is  usually  marked 
by  acute  pain  denoting  the  development  of  j)leuritis.  The  introduction 
of  air,  and  the  speedy  effusion  of  liquid,  give  rise  generally  to  notable 
d^'spnoea,  with  accelerated  breathing,  accompanied  frequently  with  lividity. 
The  pulse  is  in  most  cases  rapid  and  feeble.  These  symptoms  show  the 
sujjervention  of  a  serious  affection  of  some  kind,  and  point  to  the  chest 
as  its  seat. 

In  some  cases  the  accelerated  breathing  and  dyspnoea  continue  to  be 
prominent  symptoms,  the  patient  suffering  greatly,  and  ]x;rhaps  being 
unable  to  lie  down  (orthopnoea),  imtil  the  affection  ends  fatally,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  usually  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  and  it 
may  end  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But,  in  other  cases,  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms  subsides  after  a  short  time,  and  the  dyspnoea 
may  be  moderate,  or  wanting,  save  on  exercise.  In  some  instances,  even 
considerable  exercise  is  practicable.  As  regards  strength  and  the  general 
condition,  there  is  much  variation  in  different  cases.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  patients  are  confined  to  the  room  and  bed,  but  sometimes  they  are 
able  to  be  out  of  doors,  preserving  appetite,  and  not  presenting  a  notaWy 
morbid  aspect.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  condition  as  regards 
the  affections  of  which  this  is  a  complication. 

As  an  exception  to  the  rule,  pleuritis,  with  pneumothorax  from  perfo- 
ration, is  developed  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  It  may  remain  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  quite  latent.  In  some  instances  the  accumulation 
of  liquid  becomes  large,  the  air  disappears,  and  the  affection  is  apparently 
converted  into  simple  pleuritis  with  effusion.  In  several  instances  of  this 
kind  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  thoracentesis  was  resorted 
to,  and  the  communication  l>etwecn  the  air-passages  and  pleural  cavity, 
through  the  perforation,  was  resumed  after  the  liquid  was  withdrawn. 

Diagnosis. — When  this  affection  is  developed  with  marked  s^nnptoms 
in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  its  existence  should  certainly  be 
at  once  suspected ;  but  the  symptoms  are  not  sufQciently  distinctive  of 
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this  oikctAon^  as  contrasted  with  simple  pleuritis  and  effusion,  to  warrant 
a  positive  differential  diagnosis.  Moreover,  as  just  stated,  the  affection 
is  sometimes  latent,  the  symptoms  not  warranting  even  the  diagnosis  of 
plearitia.  A  positive  diagnosis,  in  short,  must  be  based  on  physical 
signs,  and  these  are  usually  easily  obtained  and  very  explicit. 

The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  renders  the  percussion-sound 
purely  tympanitic.  If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  small  or  mo<ierate,  tym- 
panitic resonance  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  being 
propagated  from  the  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  If  the  liquid  be 
large  or  considerable  in  quantity,  dulness  or  flatness  will  be  found  at  the 
base  and  extending  upward  (the  patient  sitting)  to  a  certain  height,  tym* 
panitic  resonance  existing  above.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  relation 
of  resonance  and  dulness  or  flatness  will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  changed 
position  of  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  tympanitic  resonance  sometimes 
has  an  amphoric  character. 

Respiratory  sound  is  sometimes  wanting  over  the  whole  of  the  affected 
side.  Over  the  compressed  lung  bronchial  respiration  may  be  found.  The 
ordinary  cavernous  respiration  is  sometimes  heard,  but,  in  most  cases,  am- 
phoric respiration  and  amphoric  voice  or  echo  arc  present,  either  limited 
or  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  and  metallic  tinkling  is 
generally  conjcMned.  The  presence  of  these  striking  and  distinctive  signs 
renders  the  diagnosis  easy  and  positive,  taken  in  connection  with  other 
signs. 

Succussion  in  most  cases  develops  a  splashing  sound,  frequently  having 
the  same  kind  of  musical  intonation  as  the  respiration,  voice  and  tinkling 
sounds.  This  proof  of  the  presence  of  air  and  liquid  is  positive  and  rarely 
wanting. 

The  affected  side  is  frequently  dilated,  and  presents  the  same  characters 
as  in  cases  of  dilatation  from  liquid  in  simple  and  suppurative  pleuritis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax, 
is  always  unfavorable.  In  this  statement  traumatic  cases  are  excluded ; 
the  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  generally  favorable.  If  the  affection  be 
connected  with  pulmonary  gangrene,  death  takes  place  invariably  and 
within  a  short  period.  Other  things  being  equal,  when  it  occurs  in  the 
course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  a  fatal  termination  is  si)eod y  in  propor- 
tion to  the  progress  which  the  latter  affection  has  made.  There  is  a  wide 
Tviation  in  different  cases  as  regards  its  duration  before  a  fatal  ending; 
in  most  cases  it  ends  fatally  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  sometimes 
life  is  prolonged  for  months  or  even  years.  It  ma}'  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period,  the  patient  exi)eriencing  so  little  inconyenience  as  to 
OQDsider  himself  in  good  health.  The  following  remarkable  case  will 
serve  to  verify  this  statement,  and  also  illustrate  the  latency  of  the  affec- 
tion occurring  in  connection  with  tuberculosis : — 

I  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  II.  Burge,  of  Brookl>Ti,  N.  Y.,  the  left  lung 

wfaidi  be  had  removed  at  a  post-mortem  examination  made  two  or  three 

(ii3rs  before.     The  patient,  aged  eighteen,  an  accountant,  was  seized,  four 

days  before  his  death,  with  an  acute  affection  which  proved  to  be  ])neumo- 

nitis  affecting  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.    At  the  time  of  the  attack 

he  oonsideTed  himself  in  good  health.     He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Burge, 

who  foimd  the  physical  signs  denoting  pneumonitis,  and  the  affected  lobe 

WIS  found  after  death  in  the  second  stage  of  this  disease.     On  an  exami- 

natioQ  of  the  chest,  in  addition  to  the  pneumonitis,  Dr.  Burge  discovered 

the  ngoB of  pneomo-hydrothorax  affecting  the  left  side.    Metallic  tinkling, 

■ad  amphoiio  respiration  and  voice,  were  finely  marked.    The  upi)er  por- 
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tion  of  the  chest  on  this  side  yielded  a  tympanitic,  and  the  lower  portion 
a  dull  resonance  on  percussion. 

On  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  health,  the  patient  stated  that  he  was 
quite  well  when  attacked  with  the  acute  disease ;  that  is,  four  days  before 
his  death.  On  close  questioning,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
had  a  slight  cough  for  a  year,  but  so  slight  that  he  thought  nothing  of  it. 
He  was  not  conscious  of  any  deficiency  of  breath,  was  not  snbject  to  pain 
in  the  side,  and,  in  short,  there  were  no  symptoms  pointing  to  so  grave  an 
affection  as  i)leuritis  with  pneumothorax. 

The  left  lung  was  completely  condensed  from  compression.  The  lower 
lobe  was  readily  inflated ;  the  upper  lobe  but  slightly,  owing  to  the  free 
escape  of  air  through  a  perforation  as  large  as  a  crow's  qiiill,  situated  on 
the  anterior  aspect  of  this  lobe,  about  midway  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
extremity.  On  closing  the  ai)erture,  this  lobe  was  readily  inflated.  The 
perforation  was  gaping,  the  orifice  being  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous 
rim.  On  passing  a  probe  into  the  aperture,  it  entered  a  small  cavity  of 
about  the  side  of  an  American  walnut.  The  cavity  was  smooth  and  lined 
by  a  membrane.  This  was  the  only  cavity  in  the  left  lung,  and  there  were 
no  tuberculous  masses.  Tlic  whole  surface  of  the  lung  was  covered  with 
lymph  dense  and  closely  adherent.  The  pleural  cavity  contained  over  a 
quart  of  turbid  liquid,  which  was  not  fetid.  When  this  side  of  the  chest 
was  opened,  air  escaped  with  force,  emitting  no  fetor.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  right  lung  contained  several  tuberculous  cavities,  the  largest  of  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut ;  also,  small  masses  of  crude  tubercle. 

I  exhibited  the  perforated  lung  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society,  March  27,  1862. 

Treatment The  treatment  of  pleuritis  with  pneimiothorax,  in  most 

cases,  embraces  only  palliative  and  sustaining  measures.  The  severity  of 
the  pain  and  the  distressing  dyspnoea  frequently  call  urgently  for  measures 
to  procure  relief.  Opium,  soothing  applications  to  the  chest,  and  the 
ethcR^al  preparations  are  indicated  fbr  this  object.  The  powers  of  the 
system  arc  to  be  sustained  by  tonic  remedies,  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  a 
nutritious  diet.  These  measures  will  generally  only  serve  to  mitigate  the 
sufl'erings  of  the  i)aticnt  and  prolong  life;  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  affection  continues  for  months,  or  years,  or  indefinitely,  and  is  not 
incompatible  with  comfortable  health,  there  is  no  special  treatment  to  be 
pursued,  the  main  object  being  to  invigorate  and  support  the  powers  of 
the  system. 

If  the  patient  suffer  greatly  from  dyspnoea  arising  from  dilatation  of  the 
affected  side,  the  chest  may  be  punctured  as  a  palliative  measure.  I  have 
resorted  to  this  operation  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  The  air  will 
be  likely  to  reaccumulate,  and  the  side  become  again  dilated  as  before; 
but  I  have  known  this  not  to  occur  for  some  weeks,  and  the  operation 
ma>'  be  repeated  as  often  as  called  for  by  the  dj^pnoea  arising  from  the 
dilatation. 

Pneumothorax. 

The  term  pneumothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air,  without  liquid,  in 
the  pleural  cavit3\  Under  these  circumstances,  pleuritis  either  docs  not 
exist,  or  it  is  circumscribed  and  not  accompanied  by  liquid  effusion.  ThiB 
affection  is  certainly  extremely  rare ;  its  occurrence  has  been  doubted,  but 
its  existence  is  sufl3ciently  established.  In  cases  of  pneumothorax,  with- 
out pleuritis,  the  perforation  of  lung  is  not  incident  to  gangrene  or  tuber- 
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eulosia,  but  is  probably  connected  generall}',  if  not  invariably,  with 
emphysema,  which  may  not  be  general,  but  circumscribed.  Emphysema- 
tous dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  perhaps  confined  to  a  few  lobules  at  the 
margin  of  a  lobe,  or  an  emphysematous  bleb,  may  lead  to  a  minute  rupture 
through  which  air  is  forced,  by  the  acts  of  breathing,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura.  The  perforation,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  may  be  no 
larger  than  a  pin-hole.  The  presence  of  the  air  does  not  excite  pleuritis, 
but  the  accumulation  may  be  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid 
mass,  as  in  pleuritis  with  large  effdsion,  dilating  the  affected  side,  and 
removing  the  heart  from  its  normal  situation. 

Pneumothorax,  without  effusion  from  pleuritis,  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  denoting  inflammation  and  the  presence 
of  liquid.    The  patient  suffers  chiefly  from  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 
presence  of  air.    These  effects  relate  exclusively  to  the  res]>iration  and 
circulation.    There  is  little  or  no  febrile  movement ;  the  appetite,  diges- 
tion, and  nutrition  are  not  affected,  and  the  vital  powers  are  maintained. 
If  the  affection  were  to  end  fatally,  it  would  be  by  apncea,  assuming  that 
pleuritis  is  not  developed  sooner  or  later.     It  is  unquestionable  that  this 
affection  may  end  in  recovery.     Under  the  influence  of  compression,  the 
perforation  may  become  sealed  up  by  a  circumscribed  pleuritis  with  the 
exudation  of  l^nfnph,  or  subsequently  by  the  adlicsion  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces at  the  point  of  perforation,  and  the  lung  again  become  expanded  and 
resume  its  function.     Dr.  Gairdner  has  quoted  the  report  of  a  remarkable 
case  illustrative  of  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  without  pleuritis,  and 
of  its  favorable  course  and  termination.*     Dr.  Gairdner  regards  this  case 
as  unique  in  respect  of  the  distinctness  of  the  clinical  facts  on  which  the 
diagnosis  was  based.    A  case  equally  striking,  and  not  less  distinct  as 
regards  the  diagnostic  phenomena,  has  fallen  under  my  observation.     The 
important  |>oints  taken  from  the  history  of  this  case,  which  was  recorded 
rery  fully,  are  as  follows : — 

A  Polish  peddler,  aged  20,  was  admitted  into  hospital,  January,  29, 1856. 
He  stated  that  twelve  days  before  his  admission,  l>eing  apparently  in  per- 
fect health,  he  was  attacked  suddenly  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
left  nipple,  accompanied  with  shortness  of  breath.  This  occurred  while 
he  was  carrying  his  pack,  which  weighed  about  70  pounds,  lie  had  no 
ooogh  nor  expectoration.  The  pain  soon  disappeared,  but  the  want  of 
breath  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  occupation  and  led  him  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  a  vigorous  man,  weighing  about  175  jmunds.  lie  presented  a 
he:dthy  aspect,  complaining  only  of  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise.  This 
difficulty  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  up  and  walking  freely  about  the 
ward. 

The  left  side  was  dilated,  and  the  intercostal  depressions  obliterated  ; 
the  resonance  over  this  side  was  purely  tympanitic,  and  auscultation  fur- 
nishe^l  a  well-marked  amphoric  echo  without  any  respiratory  sound.  Sub- 
sequently amphoric  respiration  became  extremely  well  marked,  together 
with  metallic  tinkling.  The  heart-sounds  showed  the  heart  to  be  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum. 

After  a  month  there  was  considerable  improvement  as  regards  the  defi- 
ciency of  breath  on  exercise.  The  dilatation  of  the  left  side  was  no  longer 
apparent,  and  the  intercostal  depressions  became  visible  ;  vesicular  respi- 
ration extended  firom  the  summit  to  the  nipple,  and  the  amphoric  sounds, 
with  the  metallic  tinkling,  had  disappeared. 

Three  we^s  afterward,  the  patient  felt  sufficiently  improved  to  leave 

1  Cliidcal  Medicine.    Edhiborgh,  1802,  page  881. 
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the  hospital  and  return  to  his  occupation.  The  respiratoiy  murmur  on 
the  left  side  was  feeble,  but  everywhere  appreciable,  with  no  abnormal  modi- 
fication, save  in  intensity,  and  no  amphoric  sounds.  The  impulse  of  the 
heart  was  felt  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum. 

The  patient  consulted  me  a  month  after  his  discharge  from  the  hospitaL 
He  had  returned  to  his  occupation  of  peddling,  carrying  his  pack  on  his 
back  as  before.  He  had  experienced  no  difficulty  from  want  of  breath 
until  three  days  before  his  visit  to  me  ;  but  for  three  days  the  deficiency 
of  breath  on  exercise  had  been  considerable.  On  examination  of  the  chest, 
the  left  side  was  everywhere  tympanitic  ;  there  was  no  respirator^'  mur- 
mur on  that  side,  and  the  heart  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  No 
amphoric  sounds.  He  complained  of  nothing  but  the  want  of  breath ; 
excepting  this,  he  was  well. 

I  did  not  see  the  patient  afterward  for  eleven  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  called  to  see  me  with  another  patient.  After  his  former  call 
upon  me,  he  gave  up  peddling  and  became  a  farm-laborer.  He  now  ap- 
peared and  reported  himself  to  be  perfectly  well.  The  respirator}^  mur- 
mur was  everywhere  heard  over  the  left  side,  but  was  slightly  weaker  than 
on  the  right  side.  The  apex-beat  of  the  heart  was  in  its  normal  situation. 
The  left  side  latterly  and  posteriorly  presented  to  the  eye  slight  con- 
traction. 

This  was  evidently  a  case  of  simple  pneumothorax,  without  pleuritis. 
A  pin-hole  perforation  at  a  weak  point,  or  the  rupture  of  an  emphysema- 
tous bleb,  probably  took  place  under  the  muscular  exertion  of  carrying 
his  pack.  He  had  nearly  recovered  when,  on  resuming  his  occupation, 
the  perforation  was  reopened,  and  the  pneumothorax  reproduced.  1U»- 
covery  again  took  place,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  appeared 
to  be  i)crmanent. 

A  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  pneumothorax,  without  pleuritis,  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  clinical  history  and  prognosis,  are  not  yd  available. 
The  infrequcncy  of  the  affection  is  such,  that  the  collection  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  cases  for  analysis  cannot  soon  be  expected.  The  case  just 
given,  and  the  case  recently  reported  by  Gairdner,  go  to  show  that  a  favor- 
able prognosis  may  be  entertained. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  is  obvious  that  no  special  course  of  medication 
is  calle<l  for.  The  compression  of  lung  probably  favors  the  healing  up  of 
the  perforation,  so  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  puncture  the  chest  in 
order  to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  Active  exercise  or  muscular  efforts,  as 
in  straining,  arc  to  be  avoided,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the 
affection,  but  for  some  time  after  recovery,  lest  the  orifice  may  be  reopened, 
as  in  the  case  just  detailed.  Soothing  embrocations  to  the  chest  will  be 
useful  as  palliatives ;  but  nothing  can  be  gained  by  active  counter-irrita- 
tion. A  nutritious  diet  may  be  allowed.  Cathartics,  diuretics,  and  rube- 
facients are  not  indicated. 

Circumscribed  Pleuritii. 

The  frequency  with  which  pleuritic  adhesions,  over  a  limited  area,  are 
found  after  death,  is  proof  that  circumscribed  pleuritis  often  occurs.  But 
the  inflammation  which  results  in  these  adhesions  is  often  subacute,  and 
generally  occurs  without  giving  rise  to  much  pain  or  other  disturbance. 
As  already  stated,  circumscribed  pleuritis  is  secondary  to  some  pulmonaiy 
affection,  esiKJoially  tuberculous  disease  and  pneumonitis,  and  it  differs 
from  a  primary  general  pleuritis  in  not  giving  rise  to  pleuritic  effusion. 
Fibrinous  exudation  is  sometimes  small,  and,  perhaps,  may  be  altogether 
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absent,  the  adhesions  taking  place  purely  by  a  hyperplasia  or  proliferation 
of  the  connective  tissue.  Limited  to  the  pleura  investing  the  diaphragm 
(diaphragmatic  or  phrenic  pleuritis),  inflammation  is  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  symptoms  which  are  distinctive,  viz.,  hiccough,  attended  with  pain, 
and  i>ain  referable  to  the  diaphragm  in  the  acts  of  cougliiug.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  these  symptoms  are  sufficient  to  mark  the  situation 
of  inflammation,  or  to  distinguish  inflammation  from  pleurodynia.  If, 
from  the  symptoms,  circumscribed  pleuritis  be  8us|XK;ted,  the  ti*eatment 
indicated  embraces  moderate  counter-irritation,  soothing  applications  to 
the  chest,  and  anodyne  remedies.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  acute, 
primary  plenritis  be  ever  circumscribed.  The  successive  attacks  of  cir- 
comscribed  pleuritis  which  occur  during  the  progress  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, and  which  lead  to  firm  adhesions,  are  seldom  accompanied  by 
moch  pain,  and  only  call  for  palliative  measures. 

Circumscribed  collections  of  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent  liquid  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  preceded  by  general  pleuritis  which  has  led  to  the  adhesions 
surrounding  the  space  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained.  These  collections 
may  be  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  between  the  lung  and  dia- 
phragm, or  between  the  lobes.  The  previous  history  and  the  appearances 
of  the  chest  will  generally  show  the  prior  existence  of  general  pleuritis. 
The  diagnosis  of  circumscribed  collections  of  liquid  is  not  always  easy. 
For  the  physical  signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  more 
fhll}'  of  thoracic  diseases.  The  treatment  embraces  the  measures  for  pro- 
moting absorption ;  and,  if  there  be  grounds  to  suppose  that  the  liquid  is 
purulent,  after  this  fact  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  exploring  trocar, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  efiect  the  removal  of  the  liquid  by  paracentesis. 

Hydrothorax. 

Hydroth6rax,  using  the  term  correctly,  is  not  a  variety  of  pleuritis,  but 
it  is  noticed  in  this  connection  because,  so  far  as  certain  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  are  concerned,  it  has  points  in  common  with  pleuritis  accom- 
panied by  liquid  effUsion.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  denotes  a 
dropsical  aflection.  The  effused  liquid  is  serum  devoid  of  lymph.  The 
effusion  is  not  a  result  of  inflammation  or  any  other  affection  of  the  pleu- 
ral membrane,  but  proceeds  from  the  conditions,  relating  to  the  blood  and 
circolation,  on  which  dropsical  effusion  in  other  situations  depends.  It 
very  rarely  occurs  alone,  but  is  generally  an  element  of  general  dropsy ; 
that  is,  dropsical  effusion  exists  at  the  same  time  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  the  latter  constituting  either 
cedema  or  anasarca.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  general  dropsy,  the  hydro- 
thorax  is  subsequent  to  the  anasarca  and  to  hydfoi)eritoneum. 

The  signs  which  denote  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  are 
alike  applicable  to  inflammatory  and  dropsical  effusion.  The  proof  afforded 
by  the  change  of  level  of  the  liquid,  corresponding  with  changes  of  the 
position  of  the  body,  is  more  constantly  available  in  hydrothorax,  because 
lymph  is  not  present  to  agglutinate  the  pleural  surfaces  and  lead  to  per- 
manent adhesions.  But  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  affection  is  the 
existence  of  effusion  in  both  pleural  cavities.  Hydrothorax  is  bilateral, 
provided  the  pleural  cavity  on  one  side  be  not  abolished  by  universal 
adhesions  due  to  a  previous  attack  of  pleuritis,  wliereas,  pleuritis,  when 
it  is  primary,  is  unilateraL  The  amount  of  dropsical  effusion,  however, 
in  both  sides,  is  generally  not  uniform.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
pleural  cavity  on  one  side  a  quantity  of  liquid  considerably  larprer  than  is 
contained  in  the  cavity  on  the  other  side.    It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a 
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rule,  that,  if  the  physical  signs  show  the  presence  of  liquid  in  both  sides, 
and  general  dropsy  coexist,  the  affection  is  hydrothorax.  A  friction 
murmur  is,  of  course,  not  developed  in  this  affection. 

Symptoms  denoting  inflammation,  viz.,  pain,  cough,  febrile  movement, 
do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  hydrothorax.  The  respirations 
are  increased  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  deficiency  of  breath, 
or  dyspnoea,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dropsical  eflVision.  Existing 
in  both  sides,  it  is  obvious  that  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  will  be 
the  same  as  if  all  the  liquid  were  in  one  pleural  cavity,  and  twice  as  much 
as  if  the  effusion  in  one  side  were  unaccompanied  by  an  equal  effusion  in 
the  other  side.  If  there  be  considerable  effusion,  dyspnoea  will  be  marked, 
amounting  perhaps  to  orthopnoea,  and  death  by  apnoea  may  be  due  to  the 
amount  of  effusion.  Cardiac  lesions,  producing  obstruction  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  especially  favor  the  occurrence  of  hydrothorax,  after  these  lesions 
have  led  to  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 

The  measures  of  treatment  in  hydrothorax  are  those  indicated  in  gene- 
ral dropsy,  and  these  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  the  affection  occurs  under  circumstances  calling  for 
paracentesis.  This  oi}eration,  however,  is  admissible,  as  a  palliative 
measure,  if  the  amount  of  effusion  be  suflScientl}'  large  to  occasion  great 
suffering  or  endanger  life.  I  have  resorted  to  it  in  a  case  in  which  the 
danger  of  death  by  apnoea  was  imminent,  great  temporary  relief  being  ob- 
tained by  it,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  being  apparently  prolonged.  As 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung  in  cases  of 
hydrothorax,  all  the  effused  liquid  may  be  at  once  removed  without  the 
distress  which  is  apt  to  accompany  the  operation  of  thoracentesis  in  cases 
of  pleurisy. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  some  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent  on  mitral 
obstruction,  hydrothorax  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
dropsical  effhsion  in  other  situations ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
prompt,  complete,  and  permanent  relief  procured  by  the  hydragogueope* 
ration  of  elaterium  in  these  cases. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

PNEUMONITIS. 

Seat  of  the  Inflammation.  Varieties.  Acute  Lobular  Pneumonitis— Anatomical  Charaeten* 
Laws  of  the  I>isease— Clinical  History »  Pathological  Character— Causation— Diagniait— 
Prognosis. 

HAYING  considered  in  the  preceding  chapters  inflammation  affecting 
the  serous  membrane  investing  the  lungs^  inflammation  seated  in  tlie 
pulmonary  substance  or  parenchyma  is  next  to  be  considered.  The  latter 
is  called  pneumonitis^  or  pneumonia.  Pneumonia  is  the  name  commonly 
used ;  pneumonitis,  however,  is  the  name  used  in  this  work  in  comformity 
with  the  plan  of  distinguishing  inflammatory  aflections  by  the  suflOx  tlis. 
The  question  at  once  arises,  what  constitutes  the  parenchyma,  or  subetance 
of  the  lungs.    These  terms  relate  to  the  air-cells,  vesioleSi  or  alveoli| 
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together  with  the  bronchioles  or  terminal  bronchial  branches.     They  are 
lined  by  a  membrane  difTering  materially  from  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  successive  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     The  membrane 
which  Hues  the  air-cells  and  bronchioles  is  distinguished  by  its  tenuity, 
by  the  absence  of  mucous  follicles,  and  by  a  change  of  epithelium  from 
the  cylindrical  and  ciliated  to  the  squamous,  pavement,  or  tessellated 
variety.     The  air-cells  and  bronchioles  make  up  the  lobules,  and  these, 
nnited  by  means  of  areolar  tissue,  constitute  the  lobes  into  which  each  of 
the  two  lungs  is  divided.    In  acute  pneumonitis,  the  membrane  lining  the 
air-cells  and  bronchioles  is  inflamed.     The  differences  in  the  structure  of 
this  membrane,  as  compare<l  with  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  to- 
gether with  a  difference  of  function,  will  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  inflammation  in  pneumonitis  may  be  limited  to  the  pulmonary  sub- 
stance, and,  also,  the  fact  that  in  bronchitis  the  inflammation  rarely  extends 
to  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.     This  is  in  acconlauce  with  a  patho- 
logical law,  viz.,  that  inflammation  of  a  structure  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
extend  to  another  structure,  however  proximate,  which  has  important 
anatomical  differences,  or  which  differs  as  regards  its  functions.    Some 
striking  examples  of  conservatism  in  disease  will  be  found  to  hinge  u]K)n 
this  pathological  law.    The  fact,  also,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
air-cells  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  mucous  membrane  (since  it  is  devoid 
of  mucous  follicles)  will  account  for  important  differences  pertaining  to 
the  inflammatory  products  of  pneumonitis  when  compared  with  bronchitis 
and  other  mucous  inflammations.     The  relation  of  the  air-cells  to  the 
tcnninal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  also  involved  in  the  patho- 
logical phenomena  of  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

Acute  pneumonitis,  when  it  is  not  a  complication  of  an  existing  pulmo- 
nary disease,  usually  affects,  at  least,  an  entire  lobe ;  and  tliis  extension 
of  inflammation  is  expresseil  by  the  term  lobar  pneumonitis,  Dcvelo]>ed 
in  the  course  of  another  pulmonary  disease,  it  ma}'  be  more  or  less 
limited.  When  limited  to  a  portion  of  a  lobe,  it  may  be  distinguished  as 
eircfimscribed  pneumonitis. 

A  distinct  section  will  be  devoted  to  chronic  pneumonitis ;  and  under 
this  head  will  be  noticed  induration,  sclerosis  of  the  lung,  together  with 
tnthracosis,  siderosis,  and  pigment  or  brown  induration.  The  terms 
lobular  and  disseminated  ))neumonitis  have  been  used  to  denote  an  affec- 
tion of  isolateil  lobules,  more  or  less  in  number,  in  both  lungs.  This  will 
form  the  heading  of  a  separate  section,  which  will  embrace  some  account 
of  atok^ctasis  and  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules.  Acute  lobar  pneumo- 
nitis will  be  first  considered.  By  German  writers,  this  affiH^'tion  is  calKnl 
cronpons  pneumonitis;  and,  by  some  French  writers,  fibrinous  pneu- 
monitis. 

Acute  Lobar  Pneumonitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  first  appreciable  change  resulting 
tnm  acute  inflammation  is  the  same  here  as  in  other  situations,  viz.,  an 
abnormal  accumulation  of  blood,  or  hyperemia,  due  to  active  congestion 
or  eogofgem^it.  The  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  is  heavier  than  in  its 
healthy  state ;  on  section,  the  cut  surfaces  present  a  dark  a])pearaneo,  and 
blood  Hows  in  abundance,  together  with  serous  liquid  more  or  less  froth3\ 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  discriminate  between  hypenemia  arising  from 
ioflammation  and  that  due  to  hypostatic  congestion,  })y  the  appearances. 
But  the  latter  oflfects  the  portions  which  are  dependent  and  is  not  limited 
to  one  lung,  whereas  the  former  la  confined  to  one  side  and  not  always 
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limited  to  the  position  into  which  the  bloocl  would  accumulate  by  gravi- 
tation. The  hyperaemia  does  not  prevent  air  from  entering  the  air-cells. 
Into  the  latter,  however,  soon,  or  from  the  first,  is  cfHised  a  little  albu- 
minous liquid.     This  condition  lasts  but  for  a  short  period. 

Exudation  speedily  follows.  A  coagulating  material  escapes  from  the 
blood,  and  coagulates  within  the  air-cells.  The  cells  are  filled  and  dis- 
tended with  tlie  exuded  matter.  They  cease  to  contain  air.  The  lung  is 
solidified,  presenting  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  liver,  and  hence 
this  condition  has  been  called  hepatization.  In  this  condition  usually  the 
lung  contains  but  little  blood,  and  presents  a  pale,  anaimic  aspect ;  hence 
tlic  term  red  hepatization  is  inaccurate.  The  red  coloration,  when  present, 
denotes  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  red  globules  in  the  exudation  within 
the  cells.  Closely  examined,  the  cut  surfaces  have  a  granular  app>earance. 
When  the  hepatized  part  is  divided,  more  or  less  liquid  escapes  and  eon- 
tains  no  air  bubbles.  The  substance  of  the  lung  is  softened,  breaking 
down  under  tlie  pressure  of  the  finger  more  readily  than  in  its  healthy 
state  ;  that  is,  it  is  more  friable.  Its  weight  is  much  increased ;  a  single 
lobe  solidified  by  inflammatory  exudation  increases  in  weight  from  one  to 
two  pounds,  and  an  entire  lung  solidified  may  acquire  an  additional  weight 
of  four  pounds.  This  increase  in  weight  is  due,  not  to  an  accumulation 
of  blood,  which  is  less  than  in  health,  but  to  the  amount  of  solid  matter 
withdrawn  from  the  blood.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  air,  portions  of  the 
solidified  lung  sink  when  thrown  into  water.  The  volume  of  the  afiTected 
lobe  or  lobes  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exudation,  and  no 
collapse  occurs  when  the  chest  is  opened.  Examined  with  the  microscope, 
the  substance  blocking  up  the  air-cells  is  found  to  be  composed  of  mole- 
cular matter  which  is  probably  amorphous  fibrin  or  lymph  in  a  granular 
form,  ei)ithelium,  fatty  granules,  blood  disks,  and  leucocytes. 

If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  favorable,  the  exudation  is  removed 
mainly  or  exclusively  by  absorption.  It  may  be  absorbed  with  great 
rapidit}'.  The  statement  by  Rindfleisch,  and  others,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  exudation  is  exj^ectorated,  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  matter  ex- 
pectorated, in  general,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  exudation; 
and  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  the  exudation  disapix?ars  without  any 
expectoration.  After  its  removal,  the  air-cells  are  found  to  have  sus- 
tained no  damage.  The  pulmonary  structure  remains  intact  while  the 
exudation  remains,  and  its  functional  capacity  is  ftilly  restored  after  the 
exudation  disappears.  The  circulation,  too,  is  again  restored  as  in  health, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  affected  i)art  is  complete. 

If  tlie  progress  of  the  disease  be  unfavorable,  absorption  of  the  morbid 
products  within  the  air-cells  does  not  take  jjlace,  and  the  affected  lobe  or 
lobes  are  infiltrated  with  liquefied  fibrin  and  pus.  This  condition  is  called 
purulent  infiltration.  The  lung  presents  a  grayish  appearance.  When 
divided,  a  purulent  liquid  flows  freely  from  the  cut  surfaces.  The  sub- 
stance is  much  softened,  breaking  down  on  slight  pressure.  OccasionallTf 
collections  of  pus  take  place  forming  pulmonarj'  abscesses.  Gangrene  of 
the  affected  portion  of  lungs  sometimes  occurs,  but  this,  as  well  as  the 
occurrence  of  abscess,  is  extremely  rare. 

Pleuritis,  limited  to  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes,  usually  occurs  and  is 
developed  coincidently  with  the  pneumonitis.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  the  concurrent  pleuritis  is  wanting.  It  varies  much  in  degree  in 
different  cases,  being  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  severe.  The  exu- 
dation of  lymph  on  the  pleuritic  surface  over  the  affcctetl  lobe  or  lobes, 
varies  in  amount.  Much  liquid  eff\ision  into  the  pleural  ca\'ity  occurs 
only  as  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  the  pleuHtis,  in  most  cases,  is  oiTcmn- 
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scribed  and  dry.  The  terms  peripneumonia  and  pleuropneumonia  denote 
the  coexiatence  of  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  inasmuch  as  pleuritis  is 
very  rarely  wanting,  these  terms  are  applicable  to  nearly  all  cases  of  pneu- 
monitis. They  maj',  however,  be  applied  to  distinguish  cases  in  which 
the  pleuritis  is  unusuully  prominent  and  attended  with  more  or  less  liquid 
effusion*  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  these  terms  as  denoting  a 
distinct  variety  of  pneumonitis. 

More  or  less  bronchitis,  affecting  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the  affected 
lobe  or  lobes,  usually  exists  with  pneumonitis.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  pneumonitis  passes  through  its  whole  course  without  affonling  any 
evidence  of  this  limited  bronchitis.  Bronchitis  affecting  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  both  lungs  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  present  with  pneumonitis. 
When  these  two  affections  are  combined,  it  is  accidental ;  bronchitis,  as 
the  primary  affection,  does  not  tend  to  the  development  of  pneumonitis, 
and  the  latter  has  no  tendency  to  give  rise  to  bronchitis  save  within  the 
affected  lobe  or  lobes. 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  anatomical  characters  may  be  added 
certain  laws  of  the  disease,  which  are  best  presented  in  this  connection. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  situation  of  the  disease.  Pneumonitis  attacks, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  lower  lobe,  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
right,  oftener  than  of  the  left,  lung.  Exceptionally,  it  sometimes  attacks 
primarily  an  upper  lobe,  and  in  tliese  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  is  more 
severe ;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  The  disease  very  rarely, 
if  erer,  attacks  two  lobes  simultaneously,  but  it  invades,  not  infrequently, 
in  succession  a  second  and  even  a  third  lobe.  The  inflammation  docs  not 
extend  from  one  lobe  to  another,  but,  whenever  a  new  lobe  is  affected,  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  new  invasion.  The  lobes  of  one  lung  may  )>e  successively 
ioTaded,  or  a  single  lobe  on  both  sides ;  or,  an  entire  lung  being  first 
tdecteil,  a  lobe  of  the  other  lung  may  be  attacked.  In  the  two  latter 
cases  the  pneumonitis  is  said  to  be  double. 

The  inflammation  extends  at  least  over  an  entire  lobe,  as  the  name  lobar 
pneoiDonitls  implies,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  I  have  known  some  instances  in  which  the  physical  signs 
dearly  showed  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  extending  over  a  limited 
area,  without  any  evidence  of  the  circumscribed  pneumonitis  being  a  com- 
plication of  any  other  pulmonar}''  disease.  In  a  lobe  invaded  seeondaril}^, 
that  is,  one  lobe  being  already  affected,  the  inflammation  is  sometimes 
foand  after  death  to  have  extended  over  a  portion  only  of  the  lobe.  This 
fact  I  have  repeatedly  noted,  but,  perhaps,  had  the  life  of  the  patients 
been  prolonged,  the  whole  of  the  lobe  would  have  been  affected. 

The  whole  of  the  lobe  first  invaded  is  not  at  once  affected.  The  inflam- 
mation begins  at  a  certain  point,  or  at  several  distinct  points,  and  extends 
from  lobules  to  Ipbules  until  the  entire  lobe  is  involved.  The  point  or 
pomts  of  departure  may  be  at  either  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the 
lobe,  and  at  either  the  superflcies  or  centre  of  the  lobe.  The  diffusion  of 
t2ie  inflammation  over  the  lobe  takes  place  with  more  or  less  rapidity ; 
tometimes  a  few  hours  suflAce,  but  in  some  cases  it  occupies  several  da3's. 
The  progress  of  the  solidiflcation  from  the  exudation  may  be  determined 
Teiy  accurately  from  day  to  day,  or  from  hour  to  hour,  by  means  of 
physical  signs. 

The  inflammation  very  rarely  ends  with  the  occurrence  of  engorgement 
only,  without  exudation.  Solidification  almost  always  occurs,  and,  when 
the  inflammation  is  not  secondary  to  another  pulmonary  disease,  usually 
extends  over  to  the  lobe  or  lobes  invaded. 

With  respect  to  the  sitaation  and  extent  of  the  affection,  the  following 
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are  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  121  cases  :^  In  29  cases  it  was  limited  to 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  right^  and  in  25  cases  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  Ir/l 
lung.  It  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  right  lung  in  27,  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  left  lung  in  9  cases.  It  was  limited  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
right  lung  in  8,  and  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  in  8  cases.  It  was 
seated  in  the  lower  lobe  of  both  lungs  in  8  cases. 

Clinical  History. — The  division  of  the  career  of  acute  pneumonitis 
into  stages  is  Imsed  u[K>n  differences  as  regards  the  anatomical  characters 
at  different  periods  of  the  disease.  The  first  stage  embraces  the  period 
during  which  the  affected  lobe  is  in  the  state  of  active  congestion  or  en- 
gorgement. This  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  engorgement.  The  disease 
is  considered  as  passing  into  the  second  stage  when  the  affected  lobe,  or 
a  greater  part  of  it,  has  become  solidified  by  the  inflammatory  exudation. 
This  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  solidification  or  hepatization.  In  the 
third  stage  the  affected  lobe  is  in  one  of  two  conditions.  If  the  disease 
pursue^  a  favorable  course,  the  third  stage  begins  when  it  is  evident  that 
absorption  of  the  exuded  matter  is  going  on,  and  convalescence  takes  place 
during  this  period.  This  may  be  called  the  stage  of  resolution.  If  the 
disease  pursue  an  unfavorable  course,  the  third  stage  is  one  of  suppuration 
or  purulent  infiltration,  and  this  stage  may  be  called  the  purulent  or  sup- 
purative stage.     If  this  stage  occur,  the  disease  generally  ends  fatally. 

The  duration  of  each  of  these  stages  varies  much  in  different  cases. 
The  stage  of  engorgement  may  last  but  for  a  few  hours.  I  have  known 
an  entire  lobe  to  be  solidified  by  two  pounds  of  exudation  matter,  as  de- 
termined after  death,  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  Not  infrequently  this 
stage  does  not  extend  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  But  sometimes  the 
solidification  occupies  two,  three,  or  four  days,  and  in  some  cases  it  occu- 
pies even  a  longer  period.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  stage  is  fh>m 
twent3'-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  duration.  The  stage  of  solidificatioa 
ma}'  also  be  of  short  duration.  I  have  known  resolution  to  commence 
and  make  considerable  progress  in  twenty  hours.  But  its  commencement 
may  not  be  evident  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  or  even  for  a  considev- 
ably  longer  period.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  duration  of  this  stsge 
is  from  two  to  four  days.  The  stage  of  resolution  is  still  moro  variabb. 
There  is  a  notable  difi'erence  in  difl'erent  cases  as  regards  the  rapidity  or 
slowness  with  which  the  solidifying  deposit  is  removed.  It  is  veiy  nadj 
the  ease  that  the  resolution  is  completed  in  less  than  three  or  fonr  days, 
and  generally  eight  or  ten  days  are  required.  In  some  cases  two  or  three 
weeks  elapse  before  the  air-cells  arc  restored  to  their  normal  ooxiflition, 
and  occasionally  the  resolving  process  is  even  more  protracted.  If  the 
disease  pass  into  the  purulent  stage,  death  usually  takes  place  within  a 
few  days  ;  but  if  the  disease  ends  in  recover}-,  many  days  and  perhaps 
weeks  elapse  before  the  nomml  condition  is  restored. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  acute  pneumonitis  commences  with  a 
well-pronounced  chill,  frequently  accompanied  by  rigors.  The  thennom^ 
ter  in  the  axilla  at  this  period  of  the  disease  shows  an  increase  of  41ie 
temperature  of  the  body,  although  coldness  exists  as  a  subjective  symp- 
tom. The  invasion  is  usually  abrupt,  with  few  or  no  premonitions.  The 
attack  is  apt  to  occur  during  the  night.  Coincident  with,  or  speedily 
following  the  chill,  is  the  occurrence  of  pain.  The  pain  is  Areqnentlj 
severe.    It  is  acute,  lancinating,  and  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  paia 

■  Clinical  Report  on  PncumoDia,  based  on  an  Analysis  of  188  Cases.  Bj  Iks 
Author.     Vide  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1801. 
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in  acute  plemitis.  It  proceeds,  certainly  in  most  cases,  from  the  pleuritis 
developed^  conjunction  with  the  pneumonitis.  As  a  rule,  the  intensity 
of  the  pain  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coexisting  pleuritis ;  but  it 
ii  true  alike  of  pleuritis  thus  developed  as  a  complication  and  when  it 
occurs  primarily  that  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  little  or  no  pain. 
Cases  of  pneumonitis  differ  considerably  as  regards  this  symptom ;  it  may 
be  quite  prominent,  or  present  in  a  moderate  degree,  or  altogether  wanting. 
The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  a  circumscribed  space  at  or  near  the  nipple 
of  the  affected  side.  .  This  limitation  of  the  pain  is  a  point  distinctive  of 
pneumonitis  as  compared  with  pleuritis. 

Cough  is  usually  present  at,  or  soon  after,  the  invasion.  It  is  more  or 
less  prominent.  It  is  sometimes  wanting.  It  is  painful  in  proportion  as 
pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  irrespective  of  the  cough.  The  cough  is 
Creqaently  accompanied  by  expectoration.  The  matter  at  first  expecto- 
rated is  scanty,  transparent,  and  viscid ;  and,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cues,  it  soon  assumes  characters  which  are  highly  distinctive  of  the  dis- 
Mse.  It  becomes  semi-transparent,  adhesive,  and  has  a  reddish  tint  like 
that  of  iron  rust ;  hence  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  rusty  expectoration. 
This  appcaxauce  is  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  blood  which  has  become 
iBtimately  mixed  with  the  matter  in  its  passage  from  the  smaller  to  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes.  The  adhesiveness  is  such  that  when  a  consider- 
able quantity  has  accumulated,  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lesael  as  to  remain  when  the  vessel  is  inverted.  The  rusty  expectoration 
is  by  no  means  imiformly  present.  Sometimes  it  is  semi-transparent  and 
idhesive  without  the  reddish  tint.  It  has  sometimes  a  yellowish  tint  as 
if  mixed  with  a  little  bile,  which,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  It  sometimes 
contains  blood  in  abundance ;  and  when  the  blood  is  of  a  dark  color  it 
gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  prune-juice  expectoration.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  expectoration,  in  some  cases  of  pneumonitis,  is  entirely 
Tinting. 

Febrile  moTement  occurs  with  the  invasion,  together  with  pain  in  the  ^ 
held,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  prostration,  heat  of  skin,  etc.  The  pulse  ^ 
nffies  much  in  frequency  in  different  cases,  ranging  from  80  to  120,  and 
is  more  or  less  full  and  hard.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  indicates 
Bore  or  less  increase  of  heat,  the  increase,  in  mild  cases,  not  exceeding 
104°  P.;  an  increase  above  this  amount  always  denotes  great  severity 
of  the  disease.  A  sudden  increase  of  temperature  denotes  the  invasion 
of  a  new  lobe  or  some  intercurrent  affection.  Cases  differ  greatly  as  re- 
gards the  symptoms  of  general  or  constitutional  disturbance,  the  system 
being  much  more  tolerant  of  the  disease  in  some  persons  than  in  others. 

The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency.  This  may  depend  on  the 
pkuritic  pain  if  it  be  marked,  and  also  on  the  interruption  of  the  function 
of  hannatoais  in  the  portion  of  lung  affected. 

These  are  the  important  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  at 
the  commencement  and  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  During  the 
lUge  of  solidification,  the  symptoms  undergo  some  changes.  Pain,  if  it 
have  existed,  diminishes  or  ceases.  Cough  and  expectoration  continue, 
bot  the  cough  is  less  hard  and  painfull,  and  the  expectoration  is  effected 
with  more  facility.  The  matter  expectorated  loses  its  rusty  appearance, 
beeooiea  opaqne,  less  adhesive,  and  more  abundant.  It  is  now  the  oxpcc- 
teiatoi  of  resolving  bronchitis.  It  is  fhmished  chiefly  by  the  bronchial 
tnboB  within  the  affected  portion  of  lung,  and  is  abundant  in  ])roportion 
» the  branchial  mucous  membrane  is  involved  in  the  inflammation.  On  ^ 
■fereeoopical  examination  of  the  sputa,  fibrinous  casts  of  the  minute  ^ 
bcoacbaal  tabes  may  be  found.    The  febrile  movement  continues,  but  with 
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diminished  intensity.  The  pulse  in  this  stage  may  be  small  and  deficient 
in  strength,  especially  if  more  than  one  lobe  be  involved,  ovjjing  to  the 
obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
blood  received  from  the  lungs  by  the  left  auricle ;  and  owing  also  to  the 
amount  of  material  withdrawn  from  the  blood  and  deposited  in  the  air- 
cells.  The  respirations  are  still  increased  in  frequency  in  consequence  of 
the  solidified  portion  of  lung  taking  no  part  in  the  respiratory  function. 

These  are  the  modifications  of  the  symptoms,  assuming  a  single  lobe 
only  to  be  affected  and  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  favorable.  The 
invasion  of  another  lobe  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  chill.  The  febrile 
movement  persists  or  is  increased,  and  the  respirations  become  more  fre- 
quent, accompanied  perhaps  by  labor  of  breathing,  marked  dilatation  of 
the  alae  nasi,  and  dyspnoea.  The  afTcction,  however,  of  an  entire  lung 
does  not  always  give  rise  to  symptoms  denoting  great  gravity  of  disease. 
The  febrile  movement  is  not  always  intense,  and  may  be  slight ;  the  respi- 
rations may  be  but  little  increased  in  frequency ;  cough  and  expectora- 
tion m|iy  be  not  only  not  prominent  but  even  wanting,  and  the  system 
may  be  but  little  disturbed.  These  remarks  will  also  apply  to  double 
pneumonitis. 

The  symptoms  during  the  stage  of  resolution  denote  progressive  im- 
provement. The  febrile  movement  diminishes  and  ceases.  The  cough 
and  expectoration  become  less  and  less,  the  respirations  resume  their 
normal  frequency,  the  appetite  returns,  the  strength  is  increased,  and,  in 
short,  convalescence  is  declared.  If,  however,  the  disease  pass  into  the 
stage  of  suppuration,  the  symptoms  denote  an  unfavorable  course.  The 
pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble.  The  expectoration  is 
abundant  and  purulent.  The  respirations  are  frequent.  The  strength 
of  the  patient  fails,  and  death  takes  place  by  asthenia,  the  accumulation 
of  morbid  products  in  the  air-tubes  frequently  contributing  to  the  fatal 
termination. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  pneu- 
monitis, which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  symptonuv- 
tology.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  urine.  While  the  process  of  exudation 
is  going  on,  and  after  solidification  has  taken  place,  until  resolution  begins, 
the  chlorides  frequently  are  greatly  diminished,  or  disappear  from  the 
urine.  This  is  ascertained  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
having  previously  added  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid.  This  delicate 
test  shows  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  chlorides  in  the  form  of 
a  cloudy  precipitate.  During  the  period  just  stated,  if  the  chlorides  be 
deficient  or  absent,  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  urine.  The  precipitate  is  manifest  as  soon  as  resolu- 
tion commences,  and  increases  until  the  condition  of  health  in  this  regard 
is  gained.  The  disappearance  of  the  chlorides  from  the  urine  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  pneumonitis.  It  is  observed  in  other  diseases.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  diagnostic  criterion  of  the  disease,  but  it  constitutes  evidence  either  that 
the  exudation  is  going  on,  or  that  resolution  has  not  begun.  It  is  stated 
that  the  chlorides  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  matter  expectorated 
during  the  time  of  their  disappearance  from  the  urine.  The  quantity  of 
urine  is  in  general  more  or  less  diminished.  The  urea  eliminated  exceeds 
the  amount  in  health,  and,  owing  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  water,  the 
urates  are  often  deposited  in  abundance  when  the  urine  becomes  cold. 
The  increase  of  urea  denotes  an  abnormal  secondary  or  destructive  assimi- 
lation. It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  uriiie  to  contain  a  trace  or  a  moderate 
quantity  of  albumen.  The  presence  of  albumen  is  probably  due  to  the 
systemic  venous  congestion  dependent  on  the  over-accumulation  of  Mood 
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in  tlie  right  cayities  of  the  heart.    Albumen  in  abundance  in  the  urine 
denotes  coexisting  renal  disease. 

Delirium  not  infrequently  occurs  in  acute  pneumonitis.     It  may  be 
mild,  and  merely  incidental  to  high  febrile  movement.     But  it  is  some- 
times a  prominent  symptom.     It  may  be  active,  the  patient  attempting  to 
get  out  of  the  bed,  resisting  ciforts  of  restraint,  aud  perhaps  using  vio- 
lence ;  or  it  may  be  of  the  low,  incoherent,  muttering  kind,  such  as  occurs 
in  typhoid  fever.     Delirium  is  more  apt  to  occur  if  the  upper  lobe  be 
airect«<I,  than  if  the  affection  be  limited  to  the  lower  lobe.     It  is  evidence 
of  gravity  of  disease  in  proportion  as  it  is  prominent,  active,  and  ]>ersisting. 
A  circumscribed  redness  of  one  or  both  checks,  the  margins  of  the  red- 
ness being  abruptly  defined,  is  frequently  observcfl,  and  if  the  hectic  flush 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  excluded,  is  quite  distinctive  of  acute  ])ncu- 
mouitis.     When  confined  to  one  cheek,  it  does  not  follow,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  that  the  pulmonary  inflammation  is  seated  on  the  snmc  side. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  herpetic  eruption  to  occur  upon  the  face,  more 
especially  around  the  mouth.  • 

Slight  jaundice  is  an  occasional  concomitant.  Its  occurrence  is  proba- 
bly accidental.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  associated  often  enough  to  show 
any  pathological  connection  between  pneumonitis  and  hepatic  disease. 
Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
the  consequent  congestion  of  the  systematic  veins,  the  liver  sometimes 
becomes  more  or  less  enlargc<i. 

The  occurrence  of  abscess  and  gangrene  is  accompanied  by  83'mpto- 
matic  phenomena  denoting  these  events.  The  collection  of  pus  in  an  ab- 
scess leads  to  a  sudden  and  copious  purulent  exi)ectoration,  if  the  life  of 
the  patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged  ;  and  the  existence  of  a  cavity  may 
be  determinable  by  physical  signs.  This  is  a  grave  event,  but  it  b}'  no 
means  necessarily  renders  the  disease  fatal.  It  occurred  in  4  out  of  133 
cases,  which  I  recorded  and  analyzed,  and  two  of  these  four  cases  ended  in 
recovery.  I  have  notes  of  a  case,  in  addition  to  the  four  cases  just  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  a  series  of  purulent  colhjctions  were  exi)ectorated,  and 
the  recovery  was  complete.  The  infrequency  of  gangrene  is  shown  by  its 
having  occurred  in  but  one  of  133  cases.  The  disease  proved  fatal  in  that 
case.  Since  the  analysis  of  these  cases,  I  have  known  gangrene  to  occur, 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  a  case  which  ended  in  recover^'.  Its  occurrence  is 
shown  by  the  characteristic  fetor  attending  expectoration,  together  with 
the  appearance  of  decomposed  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  matter  expecto- 
rated. 

The  combination  of  other  aflfections  with  acute  pneumonitis  will,  of 
coarse,  involve  the  addition  of  symptoms  derived  from  the  former.  In 
malarious  districts  it  may  be  conjoined  with  periodical  fever.  This  is  a 
most  important  complication  as  regards  danger  and  thera])euticnl  indica- 
tions. The  existence  of  the  pneumonitis  may  serve  to  interru j)t,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  regular  sucx^ession  of  periodical  paroxysms,  and  the 
Utter  may  tend  to  obscure  the  phenomena  of  the  pulmonary  aflcction. 
Pneumonitis  occurring  in  the  intemperate  is  liable  to  lea<l  to  the  dcvelop- 
nwnt  of  delirium  tremens.  The  complication  is  always  serious,  and  is 
important  with  reference  to  treatment.  It  occurred  in  8  of  133  cases. 
Pericarditis  is  another  grave  complication.     This  occurred  in  8  of  133 


The  BUperrention  of  certain  symptoms  is  expressed  by  the  term  typhoid 
pneumonifM.  This  term  denotes  the  existence  of  general  symptoms 
analogous  to  those  which  belong  to  typhoid  fever,  of  which  the  most 
pronunent  is  low,  muttering  delirium.    A  distinction  is  here  to  be  made 
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between  typhoid  pneumonitis  and  typhoid  fever  with  pneumonitis  as  a 
complication.  Pneumonitis  is  liable  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  the  latter  being  the  primary  affection ;  but  in  the  so-called 
typhoid  pneumonitis,  the  latter  is  the  disease,  certain  of  the  typhoid  phe- 
nomena being  superadded.  In  other  words,  the  typhoid  state  may  be 
developed  in  connection  with  pneumonitis,  as  with  other  local  affections, 
but  this  typhoid  state  does  not  involve  the  essential  fever  designated  as 
typhoid. 

The  duration  of  acute  pneumonitis,  when  uncomplicated,  varies  within 
pretty  wide  limits.  Dating  from  the  attack  to  the  time  when  the  patient 
could  be  pronounced  convalescent,  in  30  cases,  the  shortest  was  5,  and  the 
longest  23  days.  The  mean  duration  was  a  fraction  over  12  days.  In  14 
fatal  cases,  the  shortest  duration  from  the  attack  to  the  time  of  death, 
was  3,  and  the  longest  20  days,  the  mean  duration  being  a  fVaction  over 
10  days. 

A  notable  decrease  of  temperature  sometimes  precedes  the  fall  of  the 
pulse  and  improvement  in  other  symptoms ;  and  the  defervescence  in  this 
disease,  if  it  be  uncomplicated  and  pursue  a  favorable  course,  is  usually 
rapid.  The  pulse  during  convalescence  is  not  unfrequently  below  the 
normal  frequency,  falling  in  some  cases  to  forty  per  minute. 

Pathological  Character. — Acute  pneumonitis  is  an  inflammation 
affecting  a  structure  reckoned  as  a  mucous  tissue,  but  differing  materially 
from  the  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  respect  of  both  anatomi- 
cal composition  and  function.  Inflammation  in  this  situation  is  charac- 
terized by  an  exudation  which  does  not  lead  to  the  production  of  new 
tissue  and  adhesions,  as  in  pleuritis ;  which  is  not  exfoliated  and  expecto- 
rated, in  this  respect  differing  from  the  exudation  of  lymph  on  other  mu- 
cous surfaces,  but  which  is  removed  by  absorption,  and  sometimes  absorbed 
with  great  rapidity.  The  exudation  in  pneumonitis,  doubtless,  comes 
from  the  blood  circulating  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Causation. — Statistics  show  that  no  period  of  life  involves  either  ex- 
emption from,  or  a  notable  proclivity  to,  acute  lobar  pneumonitis.  It 
occurs  imder  5  years  of  age,  but  not  frequently.  Cases  are  less  infrequent 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  10.  Of  118  cases,  the  patients  all  were  over 
ten  years  of  age,  13  were  under  20 ;  44  between  20  and  30  3'ears ;  37  were 
between  30  and  40  3'cars;  It  were  between  40  and  60  years;  7  were  be- 
tween 50  and  60  years,  and  in  no  case  was  the  age  over  60.  Cases,  how- 
ever, occur  after  the  age  last  named.  Cases  occur  much  oftener  among 
males  than  females.  The  analysis  of  my  cases  with  reference  to  occnpa* 
tion,  does  not  show  that  any  particular  calling  predisposes  to  this  disease, 
but  the  proportion  of  laborers  engaged  in  out-door  work  over  those  em- 
ployed within  doors,  shows  that  they  are  most  liable  to  the  disease  who 
are  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Not  infrequently  the  attadt 
is  fairly  attributable  to  some  unusual  exposure,  such  as  working  in  the 
cold  and  wet,  or  sleeping  out  of  doors  at  night.  The  large  proportion  of 
hospital  cases  in  which  patients  are  addicted  to  excessive  drinking  shows 
that  causative  influences  procee<l  ftrora  intemperance.  In  10  of  37  cases  In 
which  the  habits  were  noted,  the  attack  followed  a  debauch.  It  is  qnet* 
tionable  whether  the  abuse  of  alcohol  acts  directly  as  a  cause,  or  whether 
the  disease  may  not  be  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  circumstances  inciden- 
tal to  intemperance,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  etc. 

The  association  of  periodical  fever  and  pneumonitis  has  already  been 
adverted  to.    My  observations  do  not  show  the  existence  of  any  paUK^ 
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logical  connection  between  these  affections.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
ground  for  the  conclusion  that  persons  subject  to  intermittent  fever  are 
thereby  more  prone  to  pneumonitis,  nor  tiiat  the  latter  affection  tends  to 
reproduce  an  attack  of  the  former.  Their  coexistence  would  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  coincidence  of  the  causes  proper  to  each. 

With  respect  to  causative  influences  pertaining  to  other  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, facts  show  that  bronchitis  does  not  tend  to  eventuate  in  pneumonitis. 
The  same  is  true  of  pleuritis.  Tuberculous  patients  are  not  particularly 
prone  to  the  disease,  and  when  it  does  supervene,  it  may,  or  may  not,  affect 
the  up|>er  lobe,  in  wliich  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is  most  abundant.  Cer- 
tain pulmonary  affections,  viz.,  emphysema,  asthma,  and  chronic  pleuritis, 
are  so  infrequently  associated  with  pneumonitis  as  to  show  that,  instead 
of  involving  a  predisposition  to  this  disease,  they  afford  more  or  less  pro- 
tection against  it.  Pneumonitis  is  not  often  developed  in  persons  affected 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart 

Pneumonitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  other  than  pulmonary  diseases. 
It  is  not  infrequently  developed  in  the  course  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  in  rubeola.  Degenerative  affections  of  the  kidneys  have  been  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it.  My  experience  does  not  fur- 
nish evidence  of  such  a  relation.  In  not  one  of  the  133  cases  analyzed 
was  the  disease  preceded  by  albuminuria.  1  must,  therefore,  consider  it 
doubtful  whether  pneumonitis  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  consecutive 
affections  dependent  on  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

It  occurs  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  preference  to  other  seasons. 
It  occurs  everywhere  much  oftener  during  the  winter  than  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  in  our  Northern  States  cases  are  more  niuuerous  in  the 
spring  months  than  at  any  other  season.  Forty-nine  cases  recorded  at 
Butfaio  were  distributed  among  the  different  months  as  follows :  January, 
I ;  February,  2 ;  March,  13  ;  April,  9  ;  May,  3  ;  July,  3 ;  August,  71  one  ; 
September,  3;  October,  1;  November,!;  December,  6.  At  New  Orleans, 
cases  are  most  numerous  during  the  winter  months.  The  anal^'sis  of  296 
cases,  by  GrisoUe,  shows  the  largest  number  of  cases  in  February,  March, 
ipril,  and  May,  in  Paris,  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  in  June,  August, 
September,  and  October  being  small. 

In  this  country  the  disease  occurs  in  the  Middle  and  Southern,  much 
ofWner  than  in  the  Northern  States.     It  prevails  much  more  in  some  years 
than  in  others.     In  sections  of  the  Southern  States  it  prevails  at  times  suffi- 
ciently to  be  considered  as  endemic.     It  is  emphatically  the  prevalent  dis- 
ease during  the  winter  months  in  these  States,  and,  effecting  e8])ecially  the 
Bcgro  population,  often  proves  the  scourge  of  the  sugar  and  cotton  planta- 
tions of  the  South,     it  is  a  severer  disease  in  the  southern  sections  of  tlie 
country  than  at  the  North,  being  more  liable  to  extend  beyond  a  single 
k>be,  and  proving  fatal  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases.     This  liability  is 
greater,  in  the  same  district,  in  some  years  than  in  others,     in  some  years, 
also,  there  is  an  unusual  tendency  in  the  disease  to  attack  ])rimarily  an 
upper  lobe.     Such  a  tendency  is  manifest  at  the  time  of  writing  these  re- 
marks.   WiUiin  the  last  two  months  (October  and  November)  in  hospital 
pffactice,  I  have  met  with  five  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  limited 
feo  an  upper  lobe,  being  about  one-half  the  cases  which  have  occurred  under 
my  observation  during  this  period. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis,  the  disease  is 
derdoped  spcmtaneously ;  that  is,  it  is  not  referable  to  any  obvious  causa- 
tive agency.  An  adequate,  internal  cause,  of  course,  alwa3's  exists,  but 
its  nature  and  aource  are  not  understood.  .Nor,  indeed,  are  we  able,  with 
oar  present  knowledge,  to  explain  the  development  of  the  disease  when  it 
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appears  to  follow  an  obvious  cause,  viz.,  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  probable 
that  the  latter  acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause,  co-operating  with  a  diathetic 
condition,  or  predisposition.  Finally,  the  disease  may  he  produced  tran- 
matically  by  injuries  inflicted  on  the  chest,  and,  thus  produced,  the  inflam- 
mation rarely  extends  bej'ond  a  lobe,  and  may  extend  only  over  a  portion 
of  a  lobe. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  pneumonitis,  in  some  cases,  is  accompanied  by  s^Tnp- 
toms  which  are  highly  distinctive.  If  a  patient  be  seized  with  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  febrile  movement,  together  with  a  pleuritic  stitch  referred  to  a 
circumscribed  space  near  the  nipple,  and  the  characteristic  rusty  expectorar 
tion  occur,  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made  without  the  aid  of  physical  signs. 
But  these  symptoms  are  by  no  means  constantly  present.  The  disease  is 
not  infrequently  entirely  latent  as  regards  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  it  is 
often  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  physical  exploration.  Even 
if  its  existence  be  revealed  by  sj^mptoms,  without  signs,  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  affection  can  only  be  ascertai  ned  by  means  of  the  latter.  W  i  th 
the  aid  of  signs,  the  diagnosis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  made  with- 
out difficulty. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  signs  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  are, 
slight  or  moderate  dulness  on  percussion^  and  the  crepitant  rale.  The  lat- 
ter, if  persistent  and  well  marked,  is  almost  pathognomonic.  Care  mnst 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  confound  this  rale  with  the  subcrepitant,  its  dis- 
tinctive characters  being  its  fineness,  dr3'nes8,  and  limitation  to  inspiration. 
With  a  distinct  appreciation  of  these  characters,  it  should  never  be  con- 
founded with  the  subcrepitant  rale,  which,  however  fine,  is  a  moist,  bubbling 
sound,  and  liable  to  be  heard  in  expiration  as  well  as  in  inspiration.  These 
two  rales  sometimes  exist  in  combination. 

But  the  crepitant  rale  is  not  uniformly  present.  In  its  absence,  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  may  require  some  delay,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  lobules 
are  solidified  to  give  rise  to  an  appreciable  modification  of  the  respiratory 
murmur.  The  modification  is  that  which  I  have  described  under  the  name 
broncho-vesicular  respiration  ;*  a  modification  approximating,  more  or 
less,  toward  the  bronchial  or  tubular  respiration.  With  the  occurrence  of 
this  modification,  the  dulness  on  percussion  becomes  more  marked.  In 
most  cases,  if  the  disease  be  observed  from  the  beginning,  the  sigcns  of  the 
second  stage  are  soon  declared.  In  hospital  practice,  and  in  many  cases 
in  private  practice,  the  disease  has  already  advanced  to  this  stage  when  the 
patient  is  first  examined. 

When  the  solidification  has  become  sufficient  in  degree,  and  has  extended 
sufficiently  over  the  affected  lobe  to  furnish  the  signs  of  that  condition,  the 
diagnosis,  if  it  have  not  been  already  fully  made,  is  rendered  clear  by  the 
presence  of  these  signs.  Bronchial  resjiiration,  bronchophony,  and  whis- 
pering bronchophony  are  the  signs  denoting  the  condition  of  solidification. 
They  are  first  manifested  over  a  limited  portion  of  the  affected  lobe,  and 
are  thence  diffused  over  its  whole  extent,  either  quickly  or  gradually, 
acconling  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  whole  lobe  becomes 
solidified.  The  progress  of  the  second  stage  may  bo  determine<l  by  the 
diffusion  of  these  signs.  They  are  generally  all  present,  but  if  one  be  want- 
ing, the  others  will  be  likely  to  be  present  ;*  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  all  to 
be  absent.  Dulness  on  percussion  is  now  marked,  amounting,  perhaps, 
nearly  or  quite  to  fiatness.     This  dulness  or  flatness  extends  over  a  space 
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corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  the  solidified  lobe ;  or,  percussing  anteri- 
orl  V,  the  boundary  line  separating  the  dulness  or  flatness  from  the  pulmo- 
nary resonance,  is  found  Jbo  pursue  a  course  coincident  with  the  situation  of 
the  interlobular  fissure,  viz.,  obliquely  upward  and  outward  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  costal  cartilage  toward  the  axilla.  And  this  boundary  line  is  the 
same  whether  the  patient  be  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  back.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  the  pleural  cavity  does  not  contain  liquid  effusion,  which,  if  it  exist, 
is  determined  by  the  signs  indicated  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of 
simple  pleuritis.  The  crepitant  rale,  if  it  have  existed  in  the  firot  stage, 
miv  continue,  more  or  less  diminished,  during  the  second  stage,  or  it  may 
disappear  after  the  affected  side  has  become  solidified.  The  moist  and  dry 
brouchial  rales  are  liable  to  be  heard  in  this  stage. 

The  invasion  of  a  second  or  third  lobe  is  denoted  by  dulness  on  percus- 
sion and  the  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification,  the  crepitant  rale  rarely 
occurring  in  the  lobes  which  become  secondarily  attacked.  By  means  of 
the  signs  of  solidification,  viz.,  broncho-vesicular  and  bronchial  respira- 
tion, and  bronchophony  with  the  loud  and  whispered  voice,  the  extension 
of  the  affection  to  other  lobes,  in  addition  to  the  one  first  invaded,  is 
speeilily  ascertained.  If  the  upper  lobe  become  solidified,  it  is  sometimes 
flat  on  percussion,  and  sometimes  it  yields  a  tympanitic  resonance  which 
occasionally  has  an  amphoric  intonation. 

For  an  accoimt  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  signs  which  have 
been  named,  and  a  fuller  exposition  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  to- 
gether with  the  other  methods  of  exploration  in  their  application  to  the 
diagnosis  of  this  as  well  as  other  pulmonary  affections,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  works  which  treat  professedly  of  the  subject.  With  a  proper 
practical  knowledge  of  the  signs,  the  existence  of  the  disease,  the  amount 
of  lung  involved,  and  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  affected  portions, 
are  readily  and  accurately  determined. 

The  commencement  of  resolution  and  its  progress  from  day  to  day  are 
shown  by  modifications  of  the  signs  denoting  solidification.  The  bron- 
chial respiration  gives  place  to  the  broncho-vesicular,  and  the  latter  pro- 
gressively approaches  more  and  more  to  the  normal  vesicular  murmur, 
into  which  it  becomes  finally  merged  when  the  resolution  is  completed. 
The  characters  of  bronchophony  are  gradually  lost.  Dulness  on  pereus- 
lion  becomes  less  and  less  marked,  but  some  degree  of  dulness  over  the 
affected  lobe  or  lobes  continues  for  some  time  after  the  auscultatory  Bipjns 
shoir  the  exudation  to  have  been  removed.  During  the  progress  of  reso- 
lotion,  the  subcrepitant  rale  is  frequentl}^  heard,  and  sometimes  the  crepi- 
tant rale  reappears,  constituting  the  crepitant  rale  redux. 

If  the  disease  pass  into  the  stage  of  suppuration,  the  dulness  or  flat- 
ness on  percussion  continues,  and  the  moist  bronchial  rales,  duo  to  ])us 
la  the  air-tubes,  are  prominent.  The  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification 
continue,  but  are  less  marked.  If  abscess  of  the  lung  take  place,  and 
tike  patient's  life  be  prolonged  until  a  discharge  of  the  pus  into  the  bron- 
diial  tubes  occur,  cavernous  respiration  may  become  well  marked. 

A  coexisting  liquid  effhsion,  occurring  exceptionally,  is  shown  bj-  signs 
already  noticed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  affected  side  may  be 
dilated,  with  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  depressions,  and  obvious  con- 
traction of  the  chest  may  follow  recovery. 

PROQNOSTS. — ^The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis,  will  depend 
on  the  extent  of  lung  involved,  the  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
nected as  an  intercurrent  affection,  its  complications,  the  previous  consti- 
tution of  the  patient,  etc.    These  circumstances  will  affect  the  gravity 
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and  danger  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  respect  of  the  probable  termination, 
different  cases  dilt'er  as  much  as  if  they  were  cases  of  different  forms  of 
disease.  Occurring  as  a  primary  disease,  limited  to  a  lower  lobe,  remain- 
ing uncomplicated,  and  the  person  affected  having  a  fair  constitution,  the 
intrinsic  tendency  is  to  recovery ;  indeed,  recovery  is  not  only  the  rule, 
but  the  exceptions  are  exceedingly  unfrequent.  Of  sist^'-nine  deaths  out 
of  750  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Dietl,  of  Vienna,  in  not  one  was  the  disease 
devoid  of  complications.  Of  the  133  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  only 
two  of  the  fatal  cases  was  the  disease  limited  to  one  lobe,  and  not  com- 
plicated or  associated  with  other  important  affections.  In  one  of  these 
two  cases  the  inflammation  was  seated  in  an  upper  lobe,  and  eventuated 
in  abscess.  In  the  other  case  the  absence  of  complications  was  predicated 
on  the  examinations  during  life,  a  post-mortem  examination  not  having 
been  made. 

Even  if  more  than  one  lobe  be  involved,  provided  the  disease  be  pri- 
mary and  uncomplicated,  a  favorable  termination  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  a  subject  not  enfeebled  by  age  or  other  causes.  I  have  known 
recovery  to  take  place  in  a  case  in  which  an  entire  lung  was  involved,  and 
the  patient  situated  under  as  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  patient  was  attacked  when 
working  alone  in  a  shanty,  there  being,  at  the  time,  two  inches  of  water 
on  the  ground.  The  case  occurred,  during  the  winter  season,  in  the  swamp 
near  New  Orleans.  After  the  attack  he  was  unable  to  leave  the  bed  for 
any  purpose  for  a  week,  and  during  this  time  he  was  entirely  alone.  He 
had  a  quart  of  brandy,  which  he  drank  during  the  week.  His  habits,  as 
he  stated,  were  temperate.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  visited  by  some 
one  (not  a  pliysician)  who  gave  him  thirty  grains  of  calomel.  After  this 
he  remained  alone  for  ten  days.  A  friend  at  length  came  to  him,  gave 
him  some  doses  of  quinia,  and  remove<l  him  first  to  his  own  house,  and 
afterward  to  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  The  physical  signs, 
on  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  showed  pneumonitis  affecting  the  whole 
of  the  right  lung,  and  resolution  progressing.  He  remained  in  hospital 
six  days,  convalescence  going  on  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  well  enough  to  be  discharged. 

The  gravity  and  danger,  then,  in  cases  of  this  disease,  proceed,  not  so 
much  from  the  disease  per  se^  as  from  coexisting  affections  and  other 
incidental  circumstances.  Developed  in  the  course  of  continued  fever, 
measles,  or  other  diseases,  it  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  aged  and 
feeble  persons  it  may  end  fatally  without  any  coexisting  disease,  especially 
if  more  than  a  single  lobe  be  involved.  Occurring  in  persons  affected 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  affection. 
I  have  known  it  to  destroy  life  in  the  first  stage  when  developed  in  this 
connection.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  are  rendere<l  more  severe  and  the 
danpjer  increased  by  antecedent  emphysema. 

The  complications  which  are  apt  to  render  it  fatal  are  ])ericarditi8,  inter- 
mittent  fever,  and  delirium  tremens.  These  complications  invest  cases 
with  mucli  gra\ity  and  danger,  but  recovery  takes  place,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  notwithstanding  their  existence.  The  gravity  and  danger 
from  these  complications  are  of  course  greater  if  the  disease  invade  more 
than  a  single  lobe. 

There  is  a  liability  in  the  course  of  this  disease  to  a  fatal  accident  which 
claims  especial  notice,  and  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
Reference  is  had  to  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  I  have  been  led  to  regard  this  as  an  event  of  not  unfrequent  oo- 
currence  in  fiital  cases  of  pneumonitis.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  cases  in  which 
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tn  entire  lung  becomes  involved,  or  in  coses  of  double  pneumonitis.  In 
such  eases,  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  exudation,  involves  an  over-accumulation 
of  blood  within  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  right  veutrtcle  and 
auricle  are  enfeebled  by  distension,  and  this  condition,  in  conjunction  with 
the  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  (hyi)erinosis),  leads  to  coagulation.  On 
examination  after  death  in  cases  in  which  this  accident  has  taken  place, 
the  right  ventricle  is  found  to  contain  a  dense  white  clot  closely  iuter- 
twineii  with  the  tendinous  cords,  and  perhaps  adherent  to  the  ventricular 
walls,  sending  prolongations  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  through  the 
tricuspid  orifice  into  the  auricle.  A  clot  may  also  be  formed  in  the  au- 
ricular portion  of  the  latter  cavity.  These  clots  arc  formed  during  life, 
and  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Their  formation  may  sometimes 
be  determined  with  much  confidence  by  the  s^'mptoms  during  life.  In  a 
ease  presenting  no  symptoms  which  denote  imminent  danger,  a  sudden 
change  takes  place  for  the  worse ;  the  circulation  is  notably  disturbed,  as 
shown  by  frequency,  feebleness,  and  irregularity  of  tlie  pulse ;  the  respi- 
ration becomos  notably  embarrassed,  the  expression  haggard  and  anxious 
— the  patient  falls  speedily  into  a  moribund  state,  and  this  unexpected 
change  is  not  connected  with  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  a  new  lobe  or 
any  newly-developed  inflammatory  complication.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  formation  of  a  heart-clot  is  highly  probable,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  this  accident  is  rendered  still  stronger  if  a  newly-developed 
cardiac  murmur  be  discoverable. 

The  following  synopsis  of  a  case  which  I  observed  in  March,  1865, 
illustrates  the  sudden  development  of  symptoms  of  great  gravity,  on  a 
secondary  invasion  of  a  lobe  of  the  opposite  lung,  or  the  occurrence  of 
doable  pneumonitis : — 

The  patient,  a  banker,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was  a  man  of  delicate 

constitution,  of  temperate,  regular  habits,  and  extremely  careful  in  everj''- 

thing  reLiting  to  his  health.     He  was  attacked  with  ])noumonitis  March 

2S.  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  being  the  seat  of  the  disease.     He 

appeared  to  be  doing  well,  the  affected  lobe,  however,  presenting,  well- 

markeJ,  the  signs  of  solidification,  when,  on  the  evening  of  April  1st,  the 

fifth  day  of  his  illness,  there  was  a  sudden  and  notable  change  as  regards 

the  general  symptoms.     I  saw  him  soon  after  this  change  occurred,  and 

found  the  pulse  very  frequent  and  feeble,  the  skin  cold  and  covered  with 

a  clammy  sweat,  the  respirations  spasmodic  with  tracheal  rales.   There  was 

profound  coma,  the  pupils  scarcely  responded  to  light,  and  liquid  poured 

into  the  mouth  was  not  swallowed.     The  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Charles 

P.  Hej'wood ;  we  considered  him  as  moribund,  and  there  seemed  to  be 

scarcely  an  encouragement  in  the  symptoms  of  the  case  to  undertake  to 

ifert  impending  death.     After  persevering  efforts' we  succeeded  in  making 

1dm  swallow  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy.     In  half  an  hour  another  table- 

Bpooaful  was  given  with  less  diffloulty.     After  this  he  swallowed  readily, 

ud  brandy  was  given  at  short  inter\''als.    After  the  lapse  of  several  hours 

eoQsdousness  gradually  returned,  and  all  the  symptoms  denoted  improve- 

menL    His  prostration,  however,  was  such  that  no  examination  of  the 

chest  was  made  until  April  3d,  when  were  found  the  signs  denoting  in- 

ITuion  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  Under  supporting  measures  of 
twatment  he  passed  safely  through  the  double  pneumonitis,  and  he  has 
better  health  since  his  recovery  than  for  a  long  time  prior  to  his  illness. 
Sinee  this  case  was  observed,  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  a  primary 
imsiaii^  oecnrring  In  aged  persons,  produced  such  a  degree  of  prostra- 
tkn  and  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  that  death  by  rapid  asthenia 
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seemed  imminent,  life  being  apparently  saved  by  free  alcoholic  ^timola- 
tion  and  digitalis. 

As  regards  anatomical  changes  pertaining  to  the  lungs,  gangrene,  ab- 
scess, and  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  disease  render  the  prognosis 
extremel}'^  unfavorable.  Yet  I  have  known  recovery  to  take  place  in 
cases  in  which  the  s^'mptoms  denoted  the  occurrence  of  these  events. 

Symptoms  which  are  unfavorable  as  prognostics  are  the  following: 
Frdpieney  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  irrespective  of  the  formation  of  a 
heart-clot.  Great  frequency  and  labor  of  respiration.  Lividity  of  the 
prolabia  and  face.  An  abundant  purulent  or  muco-purulent  expectoration. 
Bloody,  dark-colored  sputa,  commonly  known  as  the  prune-juice  expec- 
toration. Active,  indent  delirium.  Low,  muttering  delirium,  with  pros- 
tration and  subsultus  tendinum,  constituting  the  typhoid  state.  Cases 
presenting  the  sym])toms  last  stated  are  often  distinguished  as  cases  of 
typhoid  pneumonitis. 

In  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis,  death  takes  place 
by  asthenia  in  combination  with  apnoea,  the  former  predominating.  Death 
purely  by  apnoea  may  occur  if  two  or  three  lobes  become  rapidly  involved, 
but  its  occurrence  is  rare.  The  occurrence  in  some  cases  of  an  abundant 
pleuritic  effusion,  increases  the  danger  from  apnoea.  So,  also,  its  occur- 
rence in  persons  affected  with  emphysema,  and  in  cases  of  pertussis.  In 
general,  life  is  not  lost  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  interference  with 
respiration,  but,  owing  to  concomitant  affections  or  other  circumstanceSf 
the  vital  powers  give  way,  and  the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion.  This  is 
an  important  fact  in  its  bearing  on  therapeutical  indications. 

When  convalescence  takes  place  in  this  disease,  it  generally  progresses 
until  the  recovery  is  complete.  The  tendency  to  pass  into  a  chronic  form 
is  exceedingly  slight.  Nor  is  there  a  tendency  to  relapse.  It  is  certainly 
rare  for  tul)erculous  disease  to  become  developed  as  a  sequel  of  pneumo- 
nitis. When  phthisis  follows,  the  deposit  of  tubercle  probably  existed 
prior  to  the  pneumonitis.  When  the  upper  lobe  is  primarily  attacked,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  prior  existence  of  tuberculosis  may  be  inferred. 
There  may  be  some  ground  for  this  inference,  but  I  have  repeatedly 
known  the  inflammation  to  be  limited  to  the  upper  lobe  in  cases  in  which 
the  anterior  and  subsequent  history  furnished  no  evidence  of  phthisis. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Lobular  Pneumonitis.  Tneumonitis  In  Young  Children.  Circumscribed 
Pneumonitis.  Chronic  Pneumonitis—Induration— Sclerosis  and  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.  Pig- 
ment, or  brown  induration.  Authracosis.  Siderosis.  Lobular  Pneumouitls— Atelectasis  and 
Collapse  of  Pulmonary  Lobules.    Pleurodynia  and  Intercostal  Neuralgia. 

THE  different  stages  of  acute  pneumonitis  furnishing  different  therapeu- 
tical indications,  the  treatment  of  each  stage  is  to  be  considered 
separateh'. 

The  question  whether  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  relates  to  the  first 
stajjo.  Measures  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  abortive,  and 
which  are  still,  perhaps,  so  considered  by  some,  are  bloodletting,  cathartics, 
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and  other  remedies  entering  into  the  so-called  antiphlogistic  metnod  of 
treatment.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  these  measures  are 
not  to  be  relic<l  upon  for  the  arrest  of  this,  more  than  other  inflammations. 
Admitting  that  Uiey  sometimes  succeed,  the  probability  of  success  is  so 
small  as  not  to  warrant  their  emplo\anent  under  circumstances  which  will 
be  likely  to  render  their  operation  hurtful  should  they  not  prove  success- 
fuL  The  objects  of  treatment,  then,  in  the  first  stage,  are  to  diminish  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  to  relieve  symptoms,  and  place  the  system 
in  a  condition  to  tolerate  the  disease. 

As  regards  bloodletting,  its  emplo^-mcnt  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  gene« 
ral  considerations  presented  in  Chapter  II.,  Part  II.,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.     It  is  admissible  in  certain  cases  as  a  palliative,  and,  perhaps, 
to  some  extent,  a  curative  measure,  in  view  of  the  promptness  of  its  opera- 
tion.    The  circumstances  which  warrant  its  employment  are :  high  feljrile 
movement,  the  pulse  more  or  less  resisting  compression,  and  the  condition 
of  plethora,  or  at  least  a  robust  constitution.    It  is  contra-indicated  when- 
ever the  febrile  movement  is  not  marked,  when  the  pulse  is  frequent  and 
weak,  and  if  the  patient  be  ansemic  or  have  a  feeble  constitution.     The 
relief  of  i)ain  and  embarrassment  of  breathing  by  bloo<lletting  is  often 
immediate  and  marked.     The  eflSciency  of  this  measure  as  a  palliative  is 
due  in  part  to  its  eflfect  on  the  general  circulation,  and  to  the  diminution 
of  the  functional  labor  of  the  lungs ;  but  the  relief  may  be  in  part  explained 
by  the  eflTect  in  diminishing  congestion  of  the  portions  of  the  pulmonary 
organs  not  inflamed  (the  collateral  fluxion  of  Virchow),  and  also  by  the 
efl^K^  in  lessening  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  tlic  right 
side  of  the  heart    In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  in  which  bloodletting 
would  be  admissible,  provided  the  same  ends  could  not  he  secured  by  other 
mcan&,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.     These  consist  of  depletion  by  saline 
purgatives,  and  sedative  remedies.     After  the  operation  of  a  saline  purga- 
tive, if  the  skin  be  hot  and  the  pulse  frequent,  tartar-emetic  or  some  anti- 
monial  preparation  may  be  given  as  a  nauseant  sedative ;  but  the  doses 
should  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  marked  or  distressing 
nausea.     The  veratnun  viride  may  be  given  under  the  same  restriction. 
These  remedies  are  not  calle<l  for  if  the  symptoms  be  not  urgent,  and  they 
are  contra-indicated  by  feebleness  or  a  tendency  to  depression.     Aconite 
is  an  effwtive  sedative  i-emedy,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  sedatives  just 
Darned  whenever  it  be  desirable  to  avoid  the  dej)ressing  effects  of  the  latter. 
Opium  may  be  given  with  propriety  and  advantage  in  the  first  staire,  in 
doses  sufficient  to  relieve  the  ])ain  and  tranquillize  the  system.     Blisters 
are  injndicious,  but  dry  cups,  sinapisms,  or  stimulating  liniments  may  be 
emplovwl.     Stuixis,  or  warm  fomentations,  applied  to  the  chest,  are  useful. 
In  majiy  cases,  a  saline  purgative  followed  by  some  fonn  of  opium,  the 
latter  continued  at  intervals,  together  with  soothing  applications  to  the 
chest,  will  meet  the  indications  pertaining  to  the  first  stage.     Nioineyer 
extols  cold  applications  over  the  part  of  the  chest  corresponding  to  the 
aflectcd  portion  of  the  lung,  by  means  of  napkins  which  have  been  <1ii)))ed 
in  cold  water,  and  which  are  to  be  renewed  every  five  minutes.    II  o  f^tates 
that  hi^  advocacy  of  this  measure  is  based  upon  the  favorable  cil'vct  in  a 
laigp  number  of  cases.     Generally,  after  a  few  hours,  patients  are  sensible 
of  relief ;  and  often  both  the  respiration  and  the  pulse  become  less  fiH^iuent. 
Xot  mifrequcntly,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  notably  reducnd.     In 
woe  cases,  however,  patients  complain  of  the  application,  and,  if  so,  it 
choQld  not  be  continued.    He  does  not  claim  for  this  measure  that  it 
tnwts  the  disease,  but  that  the  duration  of  the  disease  may  be  abridged 
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by  it,  and  that  it  is  valuable  as  a  palliative  measure.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  because  waim  applications  are  useful,  the  application  of  cold  is 
not  also  useful,  or  vice  versa ;  each  may  have  a  favorable  effect,  the  modus 
operandi  of  each  differlug  from  that  of  tlie  other.  Warm  applications 
soothe  and  act  as  revulsives ;  the  application  of  cold  diminishes  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  part,  and  relieves  pain  by  obtunding  the  sensibility. 
The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  entire  sui'&ce  of  the  bod}',  b}'  means 
of  the  culd  bath  or  by  wrapping  the  body  in  a  wet  sheet,  has  been  found 
safe  and  useful  in  acute  pneumonia  as  in  other  acute  inflammations.  If 
resorted  to,  its  emplo^nnent  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  stated 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  acute  pleuritis.     Vide  page  153. 

The  treatment  in  the  second  stage  has  reference  to  the  promotion  of  re- 
solution, palliation  of  symptoms,  and  supporting  the  powers  of  the  sj'stem. 
Bloodletting  in  this  stage  is  not  admissible,  and  depletion  by  means  of 
salines  is  not  called  for.  It  is  not  an  object  to  divert  the  blood  from  the 
solidified  lung,  for  the  exudation  has  already  deprived  it  of  blood ;  and 
the  amount  of  exudation  involves  the  withdrawal  from  the  blood  of  a 
pound  or  so  of  solid  matter,  even  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a 
single  lobe.  Can  wo  give  remedies  to  excite  absorption,  and  thus  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  second  stage?  Laennec  extolled  the  use  of  tartar- 
emetic  in  large  doses  for  this  object,  after  the  plan  of  Rasori.  But  Laennec 
was  not  aware  how  speedily  absori)tion  sometimes  begins  after  exudation 
has  reached  its  maximum,  and  how  rapidly  the  resolving  process  goes  on 
in  some  cases,  irrespective  of  any  trexitmcnt ;  for,  in  his  day,  the  natural 
history  of  this  disease  had  not  been  studied.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  he  mistook  for  the  effect  of  this  remedy  the  occurrence 
and  progress  of  resolution  due  to  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease. 
With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  disease  in  cases  in  whidi 
no  active  measures  of  treatment  are  employed,  and  after  a  large  experience 
of  the  value  of  tartar-emetic  as  a  sorbefacicnt,  its  utility  in  this  way  is,  to 
say  the  least,  doubtful.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  mercuiy 
given  with  a  view  to  affect  the  system.  I  have  now  for  man}*^  years  ceased 
to  employ  these  remedies  for  the  purpose  under  consideration,  and  have 
seen  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  discontinuing  their  use.  The  use 
of  iodine  externally  or  internally  is  not  open  to  the  objections  of  tartar* 
emetic  and  mercury,  on  the  score  of  doing  harm  if  it  be  not  usefbl.  A 
convenient  mode  of  employing  iodine  is  to  apply  the  tincture  to  the  affected 
side. 

Repeated  applications  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  secure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  counter-irritation,  if  any  be  desirable.  Blisters  are  not  adTi»> 
able  on  account  of  the  general  disturbance  which  they  are  apt  to  occasion^ 
and  their  interference  with  physical  examinations  of  the  chest.  It  is  the 
custom  in  Bellcvuc  Hospital  to  cover  the  chest  with  an  oiled  muslin  jacket 
This  contributes  to  comfort  by  keeping  the  surface  moistened  with  perspi- 
ration ;  and  if  a  flannel  covering  be  added,  all  the  advantages  of  a  poultice 
or  water-^lressing  are  thereby  secured.  If  pain  and  soreness  continue  in 
this  stage,  stupes  with  warm  water  only,  or  with  some  stimulating  liquid, 
as  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  will  afford  relief.  The  latter  will  not  be  re- 
quired if  the  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  applied. 

Opium  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  stage.  It 
is  indicate<l,  not  only  by  the  continuance  of  pain,  but  by  vigilancei  restp 
Icssness,  nnd  symptoms  denoting  constitutional  disturbance.  I  have  re* 
peatedly  observed  a  rapid  and  notable  diminution  of  the  frequenc}'  of  the 
pulse  and  of  the  respirations,  with  refreshing  sleep  and  a  condition  of 
comfort,  to  follow  f\ill  doses  of  opium.    This  remedy  has  the  advantage 
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of  not  doing  harm  if  it  fail  to  do  the  good  which  wc  expect  from  it.  The 
free  use  of  opium  does  not  dela}^  the  commencement  nor  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  resolution.  An  accumulation  of  mucous  secretion  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  contra-indicates  the  use  of  opium  in  full  doses. 

Remedies  to  promote  expectoration,  as  a  rule,  are  not  indicated.  The 
use  of  remedies  of  this  class  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  tliat  the  matter 
of  exudation  is  expectorated.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  the  removal 
of  this  matter  may  go  on  with  great  rapidity  without  any  expectoration. 
The  expectoration  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  due  to  bronchitis 
usually  limiteil  to  the  afTecteil  lobe  or  lobes.  The  mucous  products  rarely 
accumulate  in  the  bronchial  tubes  to  an  extent  to  occasion  inconvenience, 
except  as  a  consequence  of  a  degree  of  exhaustion  sufUcicnt  to  render  the 
muscular  power  inadequate  to  efficient  efforts  of  exi)ectoration ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  expectorant  remedies  will  not  afford  relief. 

Sedative  remedies,  such  as  the  tartar-emetic,  in  small  doses,  aconite,  and 
the  veratrnm  viride,  are  admissible  in  this  stage,  if  there  be  considerable 
or  high  febrile  movement,  without  a  tendency  to  asthenia.  They  should 
be  cautiously  given,  so  as  not  to  incur  risk  of  constitutio^ial  disturbance 
or  depression. 

To  support  the  powers  of  life  is  the  leading  general  indication  in  the 
second  stage,  llesolution  will  be  sure  to  begin  and  continue  if  the  life  of 
the  patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  danger  is  generally,  not  from 
the  amount  or  persistence  of  the  solidiQcation  of  lung,  but  from  failure  of 
the  vital  powers  before  the  resolution  takes  place.  This  disease  belongs 
among  those  distinguished  as  self-limited ;  if  imcomplicated  and  not  at- 
tended by  accidents,  it  runs  a  definite  career  ending  in  restoration,  pro- 
vided the  powers  of  life  hold  out.  These  considerations,  together  with  the 
results  of  clinical  experience,  enforce  the  importance  of  the  supi)orting 
tzeatment. 

The  indication  for  supporting  measures,  as  regards  urgency,  varies  much 
in  different  cases.  In  general  terms,  it  is  urgent  in  pro|>ortiou  to  the  danger 
from  asthenia.  It  should  govern  the  treatment  in  cases  sometimes  charac- 
terized as  asthenic,  and  whenever  there  are  grounds  for  distrust  of  the 
idequateness  of  the  vital  powers  to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  the 
disease.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  defer  8upi)ortLng  measures  until  the 
symptoms  denote  imminent  danger  from  failure  of  the  |>owers  of  life.  If 
deferred  so  long,  they  will  probably  be  too  late.  The  obser\'ing  and  skilful 
practitioner  will  foresee  and  endeavor  to  forestall  a  degree  of  prostration 
attended  with  imminent  danger.  The  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  pre- 
vious health,  and  his  habits,  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  early 
of  the  ability  to  sustain  the  disease.  Other  things  being  equal,  in  a  wann 
dimate  patients  are  less  able  to  sustain  the  disease  than  in  cold  or  tem- 
perate climates;  supporting  treatment,  therefore,  is  oftener  and  earlier 
called  for  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  plantation  negro  at  the 
Sooth  is  less  able  to  sustain  it  than  the  white  man,  and,  consequently,  is 
more  likely  to  need  support  In  cases  which  are  distinguished  as  asthenic 
and  t}*phoid,  the  reliance  for  successful  management  must  be  on  su])i>orting 
masores.  These  views  are  the  more  to  be  impressed  because  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that,  until  lately,  the  minds  of  medical  men  have  been  so 
noch  occupied  with  the  means  of  subduing  inflammation,  as  to  overiook 
the  fact  that  means  employed  for  this  end,  not  only  often  conflict  with 
those  which  are  more  important  for  recovery,  but  may  be  positively  in- 
Jnkma,  if  not,  indeed,  destructive  to  life.  The  attention  has  been  directed 
too  much  to  the  disease  and  too  little  to  the  patient. 
The  supporting  treatment  embraces  tonic  remedies,  alcoholic  stimulants, 
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and  nutritious  diet.  Of  tonic  remedies,  quinia  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
not  indicated  in  mild  cases,  but  whenever  there  are  grounds  for  anticipating 
undue  depression  of  the  powers  of  life,  it  may  be  given  and  continued 
during  the  progress  of  disease.  Alcoholic  stimulants  form  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  the  supporting  treatment  in  tliis  disease,  as  in  all  other  dis- 
eases, whenever  the  great  object  is  to  keep  the  patient  alive  until  the  disease 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  career  and  advanced  into  the  stage  of  resolution. 
I'he  pnnciple  is  the  same  as  in  the  essential  fevers ;  and  here,  as  in  the 
management  of  the  essential  fevers,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  indicated  to 
an  extent  commensurate  with  the  danger  from  failure  of  the  \ital  powers. 
In  certain  cases  of  pneumonitis,  as  in  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and  other 
affections,  there  is  often  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  alcohol,  and  the  only 
guide,  as  regards  quantity,  is  the  effect  as  manifested  by  the  symptoms. 
No  abstract  rules  can  be  laid  down,  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  careful 
observation  must  furnish  the  rule  proper  to  each  individual  case.  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  continued  fevers,  because  alcoholic  stimulants  are  vastly  im- 
poitant  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  invariably  indi* 
cated,  nor  thatjbhey  can  never  do  harm;  on  the  contrary,  if  pushed  to  an 
injudicious  extreme,  they  are  as  potent  for  evil  as  they  are  potent  for  good 
when  judiciously  used. 

As  regards  the  circumstances  under  which  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimih 
lants  is  to  be  commenced,  thoy  are  always  indicated  as  sooa  as  evidence 
appears  of  any  tendency  to  failure  of  the  powers  of  life.  And  of  this, 
the  action  of  the  heart,  as  represented  by  the  pulse,  is  the  best  criterioiL 
Feebleness,  great  frequency,  and  a  pulse  vibratory  or  thrilling  but  com- 
pressible, denoting  increased  acti\dty  but  diminished  power  of  the  ven- 
tricular contractions — ^these  are  the  characters  which  indicate  supporting 
measures,  of  which  alcoholic  stimulants  are  an  essential  part.  Given  iS 
first  ill  small  or  moderate  doses,  the  effect  is  to  be  watched,  and  the  quantity 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  indication.  The  habits  of 
the  patient,  as  reganls  the  habitiml  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  are  of  coune 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Whenever  the  question  arises,  in  the  managemmt 
of  a  case,  whether  alcoholic  stimulants  be  advisable  or  not,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  begin  earlier  than  they  are  required  is  far  preferafale 
to  subse(|uent  delay;  for  with  proper  care  they  can  be  suspended  without 
any  injury  having  been  done,  whereas  the  time  lost  by  beginning  too  late 
cannot  be  regained. 

Alimentation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  supporting  treatment.  It  is  M 
important  to  nourish  patients  affected  with  pneumonitis  as  those  affected 
with  fever  or  any  disease,  whenever  there  is  danger  from  failure  of  the 
vital  powers.  The  statement  that  patients  with  pneumonitis  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  nutritious  food  during  the  whole  course  of  the  dificaee 
is  based  on  considerable  ex|>eriencc,  and  alimentation  should  enter  into  the 
treatment  in  propK>rtion  as  the  symptoms  denote  a  tendency  to  astheniiu  , 
Milk  with  farinaceous  substances,  with  animal  broths,  should  form  the 
diet,  thus  combining  a  proper  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  The  di^ 
sires  and  taste  of  the  patient  may  generally  bo  trusted. 

These  remarks  on  the  supporting  treatment  are  not  specially  applieaUe 
to  pneumonitis,  but  apply  alike  to  cases  of  any  disease,  the  gravity  or  J^ 
danger  of  wliich  is  manifested  by  s^'mptoms  denoting  failure  of  the  vital  ^ 
powers,  and  they  will  be  referretl  to  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  ^ 
other  affections.  A  s  applied  to  pneumonitis,  they  relate  chiefly  to  caeei  ^ 
in  which  this  disease  is  rendered  grave  or  dangerous  either  by  the  ezteifc  ^ 
of  lung  involved,  or  by  coexisting  affections.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  ^ 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  '^=- 
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single  lobe,  and  disconnected  iVom  other  affections,  there  is  little  or  no 
intrinsic  tendency  to  a  &tal  termination.  In  such  cases  no  active  treat- 
ment is  required,  either  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  inf  animation 
or  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system.  Patients  pass  Uu-ough  the  disease 
satisiactorily  under  simple  palliative  measures. 

in  cases  of  pneumonitis  associated  with  intermittent  fever,  quinia  should 
be  given  promptly  and  in  efficient  doses.  The  paroxysms  should  be  ar- 
rec&ted  as  speedily  as  possible ;  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  great  danger 
by  tbeir  repetition.  The  existence  of  pneumonitis  and  the  degree  of  symp- 
tomatic febrile  movement  in  no  wise  conflict  with  this  important  indica- 
tion ;  indeed,  so  far  from  conflicting  with  it,  the  sedative  effect  of  full  doses 
of  quinia  may  be  useAil,  aside  from  the  arrest  of  the  paroxysms.  In  a 
malarious  region,  or  if  the  patient  have  been  subject  to  intermittent  fever, 
it  is  judicious  to  forestall  the  possible  development  of  the  latter  affection 
by  moderate  doses  of  quinia.  The  malarious  cachexia  impairs  the  power 
ii  resisting  the  disease ;  hence,  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  &tal  in  malarious 
regions,  even  when  uncomplicated  with  intermittent  fever. 

Cases  of  pneumonitis  complicated  with  delirium  tremens  call  for  the 
pretty  friee  use  of  opium,  together  with  alcoholic  stimulants  and  a  nutri- 
tious diet.  Delirium  and  vigilance,  if  protracted,  are  likely  to  lead  to  a 
(atal  termination.  Pericarditis,  as  a  complication,  adds  greatly  to  the 
gravity  and  the  danger ;  but,  by  perseverance  in  the  judicious  employment 
of  supporting  measures,  the  patient  ma}'  be  carricKl  safely  through  this 
combination  of  diseases.  The  occurrence  of  gangrene  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional  indication  for  support.  Pneumonitis  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
oootinaed  or  eruptive  fevers  is  to  be  treated  by  soothing  and  supporting 
HMSures.  Depressing  treatment  by  bloodletting,  antimonial  prcpara- 
tioDS,  and  purgatives,  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  admissible  under  these  cir- 


Dnring  the  progress  of  resolution,  the  principles  of  treatment  which  have 
Jut  been  presented  are  applicable  until  the  improvement  in  the  local  and 
symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  denote  convales- 
When  convalescence  is  established,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  a 
attack.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  extreme  precautions  in 
«der  to  prevent  a  liability  to  relapse.  Experience  shows  that  a  solid,  sub- 
rtiBtial  di^  may  be  entered  upon  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  fairly  on  the 
roid  to  recovery,  and  that  the  recover^'  is  more  rapid  than  if  the  appetite 
bt  too  much  restrained.  As  a  rule,  ordinary  wholesome,  digestible  articles 
of  food  maybe  allowed  when  they  are  desired  by  the  patient.  I'ermitting 
or  eooooraging  the  patient  to  sit  up  will  be  found  not  to  retard  recovery, 
bst,  OB  the  other  hand,  apparently  to  hasten  the  progress  of  resolution. 
Eaiily  going  out  of  doors  is  not  objectionable. 

If  the  disease  proceed  to  the  suppurative  stage,  punilent  matter  l)eing 
cilbsr  infiltrated  or  forming  abscesses,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavor- 
aUe,  but  perseverance  in  the  employment  of  supporting  measures  is  some- 
tines  snccessfiiL  It  may  be  added,  that  timely  and  efficient  support  pro- 
bMy  affords  the  best  security  against  suppuration,  which  happily  is 


Tlie  liability  to  the  formation  of  heart-clot  in  cases  of  pneumonitis  sug- 
tiie  important  inquiry  whether  measures  may  not  be  employed  to 
wnwmA  this  accident.  Acting  upon  the  conclusion,  deduced  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Kehflffdson  from  a  laige  number  of  varied  experiments,  that  the  liquid 
■wm  of  tlie  fibrin  in  the  Uood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  I  have 
fiir  several  years  advised  the  carbonate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  during  the 
of  the  disease  with  a  view  to  prevent  coagulation.    Of  course,  it 
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is  difficult  to  obtain  clinical  proof  of  the  protective  efficacy  of  this  or  any 
other  remedy.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  on 
therapeutical  grounds,  since  it  does  not  in  any  manner  affect  unfavorably 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  added  that  the  conclusion  just 
stated  has  been  abandoned  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Dr.  A.  Patton,  of  Indiana, 
in  a  pa^xir  advocating  the  free  use  of  this  remedy  throughout  the  disease, 
that  is,  from  5  to  10  grains  every  three  hours,  states  that,  of  96  cases  in 
which  this  constituted  all  the  medicinal  treatment,  in  only  two  cases  w&i 
the  disease  fatal.^  It  is  probable  that  digitalis,  given  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  heart's  action,  is  useful  in  preventing  heart-clots.  This 
remedy  has  seemed  to  me  oft«n  signally  usefid  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  feeble  or  irregular. 

Acute  pneumonitis,  diffused  over  an  entire  lobe,  sometimes  involving  a 
second  lobe,  and  presenting  after  death  the  anatomical  characters  which 
have  been  described  as  belonging  to  this  disease  in  the  adult,  occurs  in 
young  children,  although  infrequently  as  compared  with  its  occurrence 
after  this  period  of  life.  It  is  a  much  graver  disease  in  young  children 
than  in  adults,  proving  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  From  the 
absence  of  the  subjective  symptoms,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ph3'8ical 
signs,  the  diagnosis  is  less  easy,  and  the  disease  is  not  unfrequently  o^'er* 
looked. 

The  attack  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  convulsion.  This  may  mis- 
lead by  directing  attention  to  the  head.  Dulness,  drowsiness,  or  stupor 
sometimes  accompanies  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  these  symptoms 
may  mislead  in  the  same  way,  if  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest  be 
not  marked.  The  expectoration,  being  swallowed,  cannot  be  observed  in 
young  children.  As  regards  marked  local  symptoms,  the  disease  may  be 
latent  in  the  child,  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  adult.  But,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  existence  of  sharp  pleuritic  pain  is  manifested  by  the 
expression,  and,  also,  by  the  cry  in  acts  of  coughing,  or  whenever  a  deep 
inspiration  is  taken.  A  diagnostic  symptom,  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  a 
moaning  or  grunting  sound  with  the  expiratory  act.  Attention  to  this 
symptom  is  especially  important,  as  it  points  very  strongly  to  the  exist- 
ence of  pneumonitis.  Increased  frequency  of  the  respirations  and  dilatatioil 
of  the  nostrils  show  the  existence  of  some  pulmonary  affection  eomim>> 
misiug  the  respiratory  function.  The  respirations,  in  some  cases,  are  very 
frequent,  numbering  40,  50, 60,  and  sometimes  even  many  more  per  minntfL 
One  or  both  cheeks  may  present  a  circumscribed  flush.  If  the  progress 
of  the  disease  be  unfavorable,  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face  becomes 
marked ;  more  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pulse  occurs,  and  the  freqaenqr, 
in  some  cases,  is  very  great,  amounting  to  from  150  to  200  per  minute. 

Wlien  the  existence  of  some  acute  affection  of  the  chest  is  declared  hf 
the  symptoms,  the  differential  diagnosis  lies  between  primary  plenritiSi 
capillary  bronchitis,  and  pneumonitis.  The  first  of  these  affections  beiiig 
extremely  rare  under  five  years  of  age,  the  problem  is  usually  to  dedds  ' 
between  the  last  two.  In  making  this  decision,  the  physical  signs  are  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  the  reliance  is  also  upon  these  for  the  diagnosis  ii 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  denoting  an  acute  thoracic  affection  are  not 
marked.  The  physical  signs  are  generally  available,  with  care  and  patienoei  " 
nowithstanding  the  difficulty  of  exploring  the  chest  in  the  young  child* 

The  crepitant  rale  is  oftener  wanting  in  pneumonitis  affecting  the  chiM    •, 
than  the  adult,  but  it  is  present  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  is,  of  "^ 
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course,  to  be  sought  after.  This  sign  belongs  exehisively  to  pneumonitis, 
whereas  the  subcrepitaiit  rale  belongs  to  capillary  bronchitis,  if  there  bo 
doubt  as  regards  the  discrimination  betwecai  the  crepitant  and  subcrepiUnt 
rale,  it  is  to  be  bonie  in  mind  that  capillary  bronchitis  is  a  bilateral  dis- 
eaaie,  and  the  rale  will  be  present  in  both  sides;  whereas,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  pneumonitis  in  the  child  or  in  the  adult  is  unilateral, 
aivl  the  rale  will  be  limited  accoitlingly  to  one  side.  Dulness  on  i^ercus- 
sion  Ls  readily  determinable  in  the  child,  and  this  is  an  imixirtant  point  in 
the  differential  diagnosis.  Bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  may 
gi'nerally  be  obtabied  in  the  child  by  perseverance  in  auscultation,  the  cry 
answering  for  the  voice.  These  signs  do  not  belong  to  capillar^'  bronchitis. 
In  short,  the  diagnosis  is  to  he  based  on  the  siunc  signs  as  in  the  adult, 
Imt  (Hitient  efforts  may  be  requisite  to  obtain  them.  As  regards  primary 
pleuritis,  the  signs  denoting  effusion  are  available  in  the  child  as  well  as 
in  the  a^liilt,  and  their  absence  warrants  the  exclusion  of  that  affection. 

The  treatmcmt  of  pneumonitis  in  childi*en  involves  the  same  principles 
as  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  adults,  with  those  modifications  wliich 
therapeutical  measures  require  in  their  application  to  infantile  life.     It  is 
que:Jtionable  whether  bloodletting  be  ever  ad >n sable  in  young  children, 
even  when  the  diagnosis  is  clear  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.     As  a 
rule,  this  measure  is  not  to  be  employed,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  if 
there  be  any,  are  few;  depletion  by  salines  should  take  its  place.     Anti- 
monial  preparations,  if  given  at  all,  arc  to  be  prescrilx*d  with  great  caution, 
and,  in  general,  other  and  less  depressing  nauseant  sedatives  are  to  be  pre- 
ferre<l.    The  veratriun  viride,  if  given,  should  be  prescribed  in  small  doses, 
and  its  effects  very  carefully  watched.     Aconite,  in  children  as  well  as 
adults,  is  a  useful  sedative  in  this  affection.     Blisters  should  not  be  em- 
ployed.    A  sinapism  or  turpentine  stupes  may  be  applied  to  the  chest, 
foUowed  by  a  ponltico  or  the  water-dressing.     Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  see  that  either  the  entire  chest  or  the 
whole  of  the  affected  side  is  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  flaimel  and 
a  layer  of  oiled  muslin.     The  spongio-piline  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
pmiltice  or  water-dressing.     Opium  need  not  be  withheld,  but  must  be 
given  with  circumspection.     Finally,  as  much  depends,  in  severe  cases,  in 
the  child  as  in  the  adult,  upon  the  early,  judicious,  and  i)ersistent  emj^loy- 
ment  of  supi^orting  measures.     In  children,  as  in  adults,  under  certain 
eiieumstances,  there  is  a  Remarkable  tolerance  of  alcoholic  stimulants.     I 
have  notes  of  the  case  of  a  child  of  a  medical  friend  (age  fourteen  months), 
pieseDting  the  utmost  gravity  of  s^Tuptoms,  the  pulse  200  and  the  respira- 
tion 120  per  minute,  in  which  brandy  was  increased  to  at  least  an  ounce 
liooriy,  and,  under  this  amomit  of  stimulus,  the  pulse  fell  rapidly  to  124, 
jod  the  respiration  to  60  per  minute,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a  little 
morphia  constituting  the  additional  treatment.   Recovery  took  plac(».   This 
case  13  cited  in  illusti'ation  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  some  cases,  the  eni- 
ployment  of  alcoholics  may  be  carried.     It  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
to  be  generally,  emplo^'ed  excessively  or  largely.     The  same  ri>los  are  to 
be  observed  in  treating  cases  of  this  disease  in  children  as  in  adults,  with 
a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  seciu-e  the  benefits  of  stimulants,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  their  over-use. 

Cironmtcribed  Acute  Pneumonitis. 

Acute  pnemnonitis,  when  not  incidental  to  an  existing  pulmonary  affec- 
tkm,  as  a  rule,  extends  over  an  entire  lobe  at  least.  To  this  rule,  as  already 
itated,  there  are  exceptions.     The  exceptions  are  infrequent,  yet  perhaps 
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they  are  not  so  rare  as  is  supposed,  for,  if  much  circumscribed,  the  afTec- 
tlon  is  overlooked  without  a  careful  physical  exploration,  and  even  the 
signs  may  escape  detection.  One  of  my  colleagues  experienced  a  slight 
pain  in  the  chest,  and  expectorated  two  or  three  rusty  sputa.  On  careful 
examination  by  auscultation,  the  crepitant  rale  was  discovered  at  the  base 
of  the  chest,  limited  to  a  space  not  larger  than  half  a  dollar.  This  circum- 
scribed pneumonitis,  preened  by  perfect  health,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  his  professional  labors  as  usual.  Such  cases  might  easily  be 
overlooked.  But,  in  general,  when  pneumonitis  is  circumscribed,  it  is 
incidental  to  some  previously  existing  pulmonary  affection. 

It  is  a  not  infrequent  concomitant  of  tuberculosis.  More  or  lees  of  the 
lobules  in  proximity  to  the  tuberculous  product  become  inflamed.  An 
examination  of  the  chest,  at  this  time,  may  disclose  a  crepitant  rale  within 
a  limited  area,  and  this  rale,  under  these  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  ac- 
cessory signs  of  phthisis.  The  exudation  proceeding  from  the  circum- 
scribed pneumonitis  renders  the  physical  signs  of  solidification  more 
marked  and  extensive  than  they  had  been  found  to  be  on  previous  exami* 
nations,  and,  after  a  time,  when  resolution  has  taken  place,  these  signs 
diminish  so  as  to  represent  simply  the  tuberculous  affection.  Cases  exem* 
plifying  this  statement  have  repeatedly  come  under  my  observation.  The 
occurrence  of  such  attacks  of  circumscribed  pneumonitis  will  serve  to 
account  for  changes,  as  regards  the  physical  signs,  which,  if  not  under- 
stood, would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  natural  history  of  tubercu- 
lous disease.  Circumscribed  pneumonitis  occurs  in  certain  of  the  cases 
of  so-called  pyaemia,  and  is  manifested,  if  death  take  place  early,  by  noduleS| 
more  or  less  numerous,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  wal- 
nut, of  a  dark  color,  the  appearances  being  due,  not  to  extravasation  of 
blood,  but  to  deep  congestion.  These  nodules,  when  situated  near  the  smv 
face,  are  conoidal  in  form,  the  pleural  portion  being  the  larger.  They 
represent  the  first  stage  of  inflammation ;  and,  if  life  continue,  they  become 
the  sites  of  the  purulent  collections  which  were  formerly  call^,  ineoiw 
rectly,  metastatic 

Inflammation  excited  by  a  wound  of  the  lung,  as  when  a  musket  or 
pistol  ball  passes  through  the  chest,  may  be  more  or  less  circumscribed* 

Whether  primary  or  otherwise,  pneumonitis  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
space  claims  only  simple  palliative  measures  and  hygienic  precautionSi 
The  treatment  in  cases  of  pyaemia  is  to  be  directed  to  the  general 


Chronic  Pneumonitit^Induration^Sclerosis  and  Oir- 
rhotit  of  the  Lung— Pigment,  or  Brown  Induration-* 
Anthraeotit— Siderotit. 

The  term  chronic  pneumonitis  is  not  here  considered  as  embracing  whift  < 
has  been  commonly  known  as  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  lung.  Thii  ' 
statement  is  required,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  by  some  writers  reckoned 
a  variety ^of  pneumonitis,  and  so  named.  This  affection  is  considered  fa  ■ 
the  first  part  of  this  work  (see  page  85),  and  in  Part  Secofnd,  Chapter  X|  •= 
under  the  name  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  If  it  be  designated  pneum<Hiiti%  '~ 
the  adjective  tul^rculous  should  be  prefixed,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  ttom  ~ 
other  forms  of  infiammation  of  the  lung,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  indioati  > 
a  pathological  connection,  to  say  the  least,  with  tubercle. 

It  has  been  seen  that  acute  pneumonitis  is  characterized  by  the  preae&oi 
of  inflammatory  products  within  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  cdls,  or  alveoK.  |r 
This  characteristic,  also,  belongs  to  tuberculous  infiltration.    But,  elind-  j  ^ 
nating  the  latter  from  present  consideration,  cases  occur  in  which,  wiHi  iru 
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essentiallj  the  same  kind  of  product  within  the  air-cells,  ns  in  cases  of 
acute  pneumonitis,  the  symptoms  and  progress  denote  either  a  subacute 
or  a  chronic  affection.  Occurring  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases, 
pnoomonitis  is  not  inft^uently  a  subacute  affection.  So,  also,  when 
primary",  it  is  sometimes  devoid  of  symptoms  which  denote  acuteness ; 
and  yet  the  local  morbid  conditions,  as  determined  by  physical  signs,  ex- 
tend over  an  entire  lobe,  and  are  as  marked  in  degree  as  in  acute  cases.  It 
is  not  very  rare  for  patients  to  come  to  dispensaries  for  treatment  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  the  disease  may  pass  through  its  entire 
course  without  obliging  the  patient  to  keep  the  bed  even  for  a  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  the  acute  symptoms  disappear, 
but  the  solidification  remains  for  many  weeks,  resolution  at  length  taking 
place  completely.  The  name  chronic  pneumonitis  might,  with  propriety, 
be  applied  to  the  disease  in  such  cases.  A  patient  is  admitted  into  hos- 
pital, having  been  confined  to  the  bed  for  some  time  before  admission. 
There  are  found  the  signs  of  solidification  extending  over  the  greater  pait 
or  the  whole  of  either  an  upper  or  a  lower  lobe.  If  the  upper  lobe  be  the 
teat  of  the  affection,  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  considered  at  first  as  tuber- 
culous. But,  after  a  time,  the  solidification  is  found  to  diminish,  and, 
finally,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  months,  it  has  disappeared,  the  normal 
signs  return,  and  the  patient  is  discharged  well.  Such  a  history  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  examples  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

The  name  chronic  pneumonitis,  however,  is  applied  to  an  affection  quite 
different  from  that  which  exists  in  the  cases  Just  referred  to.     Exclusive 
of  infiltrated  tubercle,  or  tuberculous  pneumonitis,  the  nnme  is  used  to 
denote  a  morbid  condition  characterized  by  hypcrthesia,  or  a  morbid  growth 
of  the  connective  tissue  which  holds  together  the  cells,  vessels,  and  lobules 
of  the  lungs.     It  differs  fh>m  the  pneumonitis  already  considered  in  the 
ibsence  of  morbid  products  within  the  air-cells  or  alveoli.     It  is  not  an 
iBfiammation  of  the  latter  together  with  the  bronchioles,  but  the  morbid 
process  is  seated  in  the  interstices  of  these  and  of  the  pulmonary  lobules ; 
hence  the  pertinency  of  the  name  given  to  the  affection  by  Rokitansky — 
^interstitial  pneumonitis."    In  its  seat  and  character,  it  is  affiliated  with 
t  morbid  growth  of  th3  neuroglia  constituting  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and 
ipiiial  cord,  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  with  the  fibroid  or  cirrhotic 
Iddney.     Corrigan  described  the  affection,  under  the  name  "  cirrhosis  of 
the  lung,"  in  1838.     It  has  been  called  fibroid  degeneration  and  fibrous 
induration  of  the  lung ;  the  latter  term  is  still  not  infi-equently  applied  to  it. 
^8  regards  its  pathological  character,  Bastian  and  others  deny  that  it 
i$  inflammatory ;  and,  with  this  view  of  its  pathology,  the  name  pneumo- 
nitis is,  of  course,  inappropriate.    Whether  it  is  to  be  considered  an  inflam- 
mition  or  not,  will  depend  on  the  definition  and  scope  given  to  this  term. 
In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  question  is  not  one  of  great  importance. 
BnfBoe  it  to  sa}*,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  the  chief  anatomical  ehar- 
•deristic  is  an  abnormal  development  of  the  pulmonary  connective  tissue. 
As  thus  characterized,  chronic  pneumonitis  may  be  secondary  to  other 
pakaaDary  affections,  more  especially  tuberculous  disease,  and  it  occurs  ns 
the  predominant,  if  not  a  primary  affection ;  in  either  case  the  chnractcrs 
vfaicfa  distingaish  the  lesion  are  the  same.     The  pulmonary  structure  is 
%  resistiiig,  and  tough.     The  air  is  expelled  from  the  vesiclijs  by  the 
of  the  extra-vesicular  morbid  growth;   and  hence  is  produced 
or  less  contraction  of  the  lung.     When  incised,  it  creaks  under  the 
knifev  *n^  t^  out  snrfkces,  instead  of  presenting  a  granular  appearance, 
like  that  ia  the  second  stage  of  acute  pneiunonitis,  nre  smooth  ancl  shining. 
little  or  no  liquid  escapes  after  an  incision.    The  color  is  more  or  less 
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dark  or  gray  from  the  presence  of  pigment.     These  changes  are  doubtless 
permanent. 

Circumscribed  chronic  pnemnonitis,  with  the  foregoing  characters,  is 
often  found  after  death  in  cases  of  pulmonar}'  tuberculosis.  The  portions 
of  limg  affected  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  tuberculous  i)roducts  or 
cavities.  The  pneumonitis  leads  to  dilatations  of  bronchial  tubes,  wliich 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  tuberculous  cavities.  It  occasions,  at  the 
summit  of  the  chest,  the  depression  which  is  so  common  in  tubercolous 
disease.  It  renders  tlie  walls  of  cavities  rigid,  and  is  thus  concerned  in 
the  causation  of  amphoric  resonance  on  percussion,  and  amphoric  respira- 
tion. It  is  probably,  in  one  pohit  of  view,  conservative ;  it  forms  a  barrier 
preventing  the  enlargement  of  cavities  by  progressive  destruction  of  the 
substance  of  the  lung.  It  occurs,  not  only  as  secondary  to  tuberculous 
disease,  but  around  cancerous  nodules,  extravasations  of  blood,  and  ab- 
scesses of  the  lungs.  When  secondary  to  these  affections,  it  isolates  and 
forms  a  barrier  between  the  affected  portions  and  healthy  lung,  preventing, 
perhaps,  an  extension  of  disease  to  the  latter. 

Chnmic  pneumonitis,  as  either  a  primary  affection,  or  as  constituting  a 
particidar  disease,  claims  somewhat  fuller  consideration.  It  is  almost 
always  unilateral,  and  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  one  lung  is  apt  to 
be  affected.  After  a  time,  it  leads  to  considerable,  and  sometimes  to 
great  contraction  of  the  affected  side,  the  external  appearances  being  simi- 
lar to  those  which  often  follow  recovery  from  chronic  pleuritis.  The  heart 
is  dislocated  by  suction,  as  it  is  in  certain  cases  of  pleuritis  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  effused  liquid.  Pleuritic  adhesions  are  generally  found 
after  death — another  point  of  similarity  to  chronic  pleuritis. 

Bronchiectasis,  that  is,  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  frequaitly, 
but  not  constantl}^,  associated.     Saccular  dilatations  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  a  hen's  ogg  and  more  or  less  numerous,  are  found  usually  in  connection 
with  cylindrical  dilatations.     The  cavities  which  are  found,  however,  are 
not  always  due  to  bronchiectasis ;  they  arc  sometimes  an  effect  of  circmii- 
scribed  gangrene,  and  of  molecular  disintegration  due  to  inflammation  de- 
veloped secondarily  to  the  interstitial  growth.     The  bronchiectasis  has  . 
been  attributed  to  the  traction  upon  the  bronchial  tubes  produced  by  the  ; 
morbid  growth,  to  the  accumulation  of  mucus  within  the  tubes,  and  to  aa  ,' 
expansion,  compensative  of  the  shrinking  of  the  lung,  caused  by  the  dila>  L 
tation  of  the  chest  in  the  inspiratory  acts.     The  latter  enters  into  tilft  \ 
rationale,  probably,  more  largely  than  the  two  former  explanations.  I 

The  affection  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Its  causation  is  obscure.  la  { 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  cases,  it  has  been  preceded  by  acute  \. 
pneumonitis;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  j^erhaps  most  rational  to  regard  the  J. 
succession  of  the  two  affections  as  merely  a  coincidence.  This  may  abo  *~ 
be  said  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  observed  to  follow  bronehitiai  ia  .|^ 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  unilateral  disease,  whereas  bronchitis,  whea  :, 
primary,  is  always  bilateral ;  it  is  hardly  probable  that  such  a  sequel  of  [J 
the  latter  would  be  limited  to  one  lung.  In  short,  we  have  no  ]K>8lUTe  r 
knowledge  of  its  etiology.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  age  of  patienta  7 
is  under  forty  years. 

The  local  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  cough,  with  more  or  less  ezpei^  :. 
toration,  and  want  of  breath  on  exercise.     The  matter  expectorated  b  !  ' 
often  notably  fetid,  and  sometimes  suggestive  of  gangrene.    Circumscribed  *■ 
gangrene,  as  already  stated,  occasionally  oc^cura ;  but  the  fetor  genenllj  " 
is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  muco-pus  from  its  detention  in  the  cavitiBS 
incident  to  bronchiectasis.     Haemoptysis,  sometimes  slight,  but  in 
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cases  profuse,  occurred  in  more  tlian  one-half  of  the  30  cases  analyzed  by 
Bastiau. 

The  disease  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  without  notable  emaciation 
or  debility ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  even  if  there  be  no  complication  or  inter- 
current atfection,  hectic  paroxysms  occur,  diarrhoja  is  not  uncommon ; 
the  appetite  fails,  with  of  course  a  corresponding  defect  of  nutrition.  The 
fingers  may  become  clubbed,  as  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  and  disease  of 
the  heart.  General  dropsy  occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases. 
This  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  an  eflfect  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  that  is,  assiuning  renal  disease  not 
to  coexist. 

The  physical  signs,  aside  from  the  contraction  of  the  chest,  to  which 
feference  has  been  already  made,  are  dulness  on  piTcussion,  rarely  flat- 
ness ;  and  the  resonance  which  is  elicited  is  frequently  purely  tymp»nnitic. 
The  latter  is  marked  in  proportion  as  bronchiectasis  is  a  concomitant 
lesion ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  most  marked  when  the  dilated  bronchial  tubes 
are  free  from  morbid  products.  Saccular  dilatations  may  occasion  cracked- 
metal  and  amphoric  resonance.  Either  ordinary  cavernous  or  amphonc 
respiration  may  be  heard  on  auscultation  in  certain  situations.  In  other 
situations  the  respiration  may  be  bronchial  or  tubular.  In  some  situations 
the  characters  of  the  cavernous  and  bronchial  respiration  may  be  combined. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  absence  of  respiratory  sound  over  more 
or  less  of  the  affected  side.  The  vocal  signs  are  those  denoting  solidifi- 
cation of  lung  and  cavities ;  namely,  bronchophony,  increased  vocal  reso- 
nance, and  sometimes  pectoriloquy.  Bubbling  and  gurgling  rales  are 
often  present.  The  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  give  rise 
to  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  and  to  a  jugular  pulse. 

As  regards  diagnosis,  phthisis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  extent  of  the 
damage,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  affection  is  unilateral, 
and  with  the  absence  of  the  emaciation  which  generally  characterizes  tuber- 
culous disease.  The  affections  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded, 
bj  those  who  take  into  accoimt  physical  signs,  are  chronic  pleurisy  and  car- 
emoma.  Chronic  pleurisy,  however,  after  the  removal  of  the  effused  liquid, 
does  not  furnish  the  signs  of  solidification,  and  perhaps  cavities,  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease.  Carcinoma  of  the  lung  is 
generally  secondary  to  carcinomatous  disease  in  some  other  situation ;  the 
cancerous  cachexia  is  often  marked ;  there  is  progressive  and  perhai)s 
rapid  wasting  of  the  body,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid. 

Chronic  pneumonitis,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  is  irremediable,  and, 
■ooner  or  later,  it  ends  fatall}'.  But,  in  most  cases,  life  is  destroyed  by 
•ome  complication  or  intercurrent  affection.  An  acute  pneumonitis  affect- 
ing a  lobe  of  the  sound  lung,  or  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  may  prove 
iSitaL  Tuberculous  disease  may  become  developed  secondarily.  The 
abili^  to  resist  any  severe  disease  is  of  coui'se  impaired.  Alone,  the  dis- 
ease ends  fatally  by  the  slowly  progressive  exhaustion  which  it  induces ; 
but,  existing  alone,  it  may  be  borne  for  a  great  number  of  j-ears. 

The  treatment  embraces,  as  the  most  important  object,  maintenance  of 
nutrition  and  strength.  The  measures  for  this  object  arc  remedies  to  im- 
prove appetite  and  digestion,  a  nutritious  and  abundant  alimentation,  cli- 
DUtdo  and  other  hygienic  influences,  which  tend  to  in^igoration.  All  that 
the  physician  can  aim  to  do  is  to  aid  in  rendering  the  system  tolerant  of 
tile  disease  as  fully  and  as  long  as  possible.  Palliative  measuies,  having 
leference  especially  to  cough  and  expectoration,  are  indicated,  with  a  view 
to  a  remedial  influence  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  when  the  ex- 
pectoration is  abundant.     The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  turi>entine  is 
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Useful.    Carbolic  acid  vapor  or  spray  may  be  inhaled  if  the  matter  of 
expectoration  be  fetid. 

Brown  or  Pigment  Induration  of  the  Lungs. 

The  lesion  thus  entitled  and  described  by  Yirchow  in  1847,  is  referable 
to  the  long-continued  passive  congestion  incident  to  obstruction  at  the 
mitral  orifice  of  the  heart.  The  appearances,  as  described  by  Yirchow,  are 
as  follows :  The  lungs  do  not  collapse  on  opening  the  chest  as  when  they 
are  healthy.  They  are  compact,  heavy,  inelastic,  crepitating  on  pressure 
but  little ;  and  they  frequently  have  a  peculiar  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish- 
brown  color.  On  section,  numerous  red  points,  dark  colored  at  the  centre 
and  lighter  at  the  edges,  are  seen,  and,  also,  spots  which  are  brown,  rusty, 
or  black.  In  the  interspaces  tlie  tissue  is  yellow,  orange,  or  rust-colored. 
The  microscope  shows  the  parenchyma  to  be  normal,  with  extravasated 
blood  in  the  different  stages  of  tnmsformation  into  pi^ent. 

This  lesion  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Francis  Delaiield,  one  of  the  car»- 
tors  of  Bcllevue  Hospital.^  He  found  it  more  or'less  marked  in  20  oat  of 
60  cases  in  which  there  were  cardiac  lesions  involving  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  He  describes  the  pulmonary  structure  as  dense 
and  resisting  pressure  like  compressed  lung,  containing  but  little  air,  and 
very  little  blood  or  serum  escaping  on  section.  Under  the  microscope 
four  pathological  conditions  were  observed,  namely,  new  pigment,  hyper- 
trophy of  the.  walls  of  the  air-cells,  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and  a  mor« 
bid  increase  of  cellular  elements  within  the  alveoli.  No  extravasations  of 
blood  were  observed.  Dr.  Delafield  considers  the  filling  of  the  alveoli  with 
new  cells  as  an  important  element  in  the  lesion,  although  it  is  the  one 
which  has  attracted  the  least  attention. 

The  symptoms  denoting  the  lesion  are  not  definite,  but  it  must  in- 
crease  the  dyspnoBa  which  is  connected  more  directly  with  the  cardiao 
disease. 

AnthracosiSy  Siderosis. 

The  pigment  in  the  lesion  just  noticed  is  derived  from  the  blood.  It  i8| 
therefore,  of  autochthonous  origin.  Black  pigment,  however,  may  consist 
of  particles  of  coal  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  The  pigmentation  whicb 
is  more  or  less  marked  in  the  lungs  of  ag^  persons  Is  measurably,  thus, 
of  external  origin.  The  lesion  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  coal  dufift  is 
called  anthracosis.'  It  is  especially  marked  in  the  lungs  of  coal  miners. 
The  particles  of  coal,  carried  by  the  current  of  inspired  air  into  the  air 
vesicles,  or  alveoli,  penetrate  the  tissues ;  and  the  microscope  shows  their 
presence  in  the  areolar  sti*ucture  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  By  their 
microscopical  characters  the  carbon-pigment  is  readily  distinguished  from 
that  derived  from  the  blood ;  and  sometimes  the  particles  of  coal  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye. 

Anthracosis,  within  certain  limits,  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  dis* 
ease.  The  particles  of  coal  maj-  be  innocuous,  and,  if  the  quantity  be  not 
largo,  there  is  no  appreciable  diminution  of  the  respiratory  function.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  mechanical  irritation,  they  may  occasion  interstitial 
pneumonitis,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes,  in  circumscribed  situations,  sappn- 
rative  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  Suppuration  of  broit* 
chial  glands  is  an  occasional  effect,  and,  oftener,  their  destruction  by 
atrophy. 

•  American  Journal  of  3ied.  Sdcnccs,  Jan.  1871. 
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The  tenn  Siderosis  denotes  the  aecamalation  in  the  pulmonarj'  struc- 
tures of  the  oxide  of  iron.  This  fonns  a  very  fine,  brownish-red  dust,  and 
it  is  inhaled  by  workmen  employed  in  dyeing,  polishing  mirrors,  and  other 
mechanical  arts  in  which  it  is  used.  Acciunulating  in  the  lungs,  it  causes 
a  reddish  pigmentation.  A  German  observer,  Zenker,  has  studied  its  mor- 
bid effects,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  anthracosis.^ 

Lobular  Pneumonitis—Ateleotasis— Collapse  of  Pulmo- 
nary Lobules. 

The  phrase  lobular  pneumonitis  might,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
pulmonary  affection  which  occurs  in  cases  of  pyaemia,  and  which,  from  em- 
bolism being  involved  in  its  causation,  is  also  called  ^^  embolic  pneumonia." 
This  has  been  noticed  under  the  heading  ^^circumscribed  pneumonitis" 
(page  195).  The  phrase,  moreover,  is  among  the  several  names  which  have, 
of  late,  been  applied  to  tuberculous  infiltration,  or  tuberculous  pneumo- 
nitis. Aside  from  these  applications,  it  has  been  used  to  distinguish  an 
affection  occurring  especiaUy  in  children  under  six  years  of  age,  but  not 
exclusively  confined  to  this  period  of  life.  It  was  described  by  Gerhard 
and  Ruiz,  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  and  by  Yallcix  as  a  form  of  pneumonitis 
peculiar  to  children,  although,  as  regards  the  morbid  appearances,  pre- 
senting striking  points  of  distinction  from  lobar  pneumonitis.  Subsequent 
researches  by  Jorg,  Legendrc  and  Bailly,  and  by  Fuchs,  tended  to  show 
that  the  affection  is  not  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma ;  but  that  the  appearances  supposed  to  denote  pneumonitis  are  due 
to  collapse  of  more  or  less  of  the  lobules  of  the  lungs.  This  is  the  patho- 
logical view  most  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge.  The  collapse  of 
lobules  is  incident  to  bronchitis,  and,  hence,  this  so-called  lobular  pneumo- 
nitis is  hardly  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  affection.  Other 
Dimes  are  broncho-pneumonia,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  atelectasis,  and  ap- 
oeomatosis.  The  two  first  of  these  are  objectionable  because  the  primary 
and  essential  condition  is  not  an  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
]uiig&  The  significance  of  the  two  latter  names  will  be  apparent  in  giving 
some  account  of  the  anatomical  characters. 

The  morbid  appearances  found  after  death  arc  as  follows :  Solidified 
poctioiis  of  lung,  or  nodules,  are  found,  somctinu^s  confined  to  one  side, 
but  almost  always  disseminated  throughout  both  lungs.  In  general,  these 
Dodolea  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert ;  but,  exception- 
ally, a  considerable  portion  of  a  lobe  may  be  solidified.  The  number  of 
nodules  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The  situations  in  which  they  arc 
most  frequently  found  are  the  lower  margins  of  the  lower  lobes,  and  the 
posterior  surfaces  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  lobes.  They  are  generally 
of  a  dark  red  color,  and  they  arc  abruptly  define<l  b}^  the  interlobular  boun- 
daries. Usually  the  spaces  on  the  superficies,  corresponding  to  the  nodules, 
are  depressed;  but  sometimes  this  is  not  the  case,  and  they  may  even  pro- 
ject above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  lobules.  This  variation  is  due  to  a 
dlttsreace  as  regards  congestion  of  the  portions  solidified.  The  solidified 
loboks  are  dense,  resisting  pressure,  and  sinking  in  water.  The  cut  sur- 
faees  are  smooth,  not  granular,  and  resemble  muscle.  The  pleura  over 
the  aoUdified  lobules,  when  these  are  near  the  8U])orfieios,  retains  its  nor- 
mal appearance;  that  is,  there  is  no  evidence  of  plouritis.  The  several 
pointB  of  contrast  will  be  apparent  on  comparing  these  characters  with 
tiiose  of  lobar  (memnonitis  (page  175).    The  anatomical  condition  is  essen- 

I  Text-book  of  PathologicAl  Histology,  by  Rindflclscb,  1872. 
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tially  the  same  as  that  of  lung  eoiidonsed  by  pressure.     From  the  resem- 
blance to  muscle,  the  term  camitication  is  used  to  express  this  condition. 

The  solidilied  lobules  in  the  so-called  lobular  pneumonitis  correspond  to 
those  foujid  in  the  bodies  of  children,  dying  shortly  after  birth,  in  whom 
complete  expansion  of  the  lungs  had  not  taken  place,  in  the  latter  cases 
the  hard  nodules  are  lobules  which  have  never  been  inflated.  They  retain 
the  foital  state.  Jorg,  who  described  this  condition  in  1832,  applied  to  it 
the  name  atelectasis,  a  term  signifj^ing  absence  of  inflation.  He  found  that 
by  insufflation  after  death  the  solidified  lobules  disappeared,  the  air-cells 
being  filled  with  air.  Aftierward  Legendre  and  Bailly  demonstrated  that, 
in  like  manner,  the  solidified  lobules  in  lobular  pneimionitis  could  be  made 
to  disappear  by  insufflation ;  and,  thus,  the  identity  of  the  anat^ieal  con- 
dition with  atelectasis  was  established.  Hence,  the  term  atelectasis  has 
been  used  to  denote  both  congenitally  solidified  lobules  and  a  return,  after 
birth,  of  more  or  less  of  the  lobules  to  a  foetal  state  by  collapse.  The  term 
"  acquired  atelectasis"  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  the  latter.  The 
term  apneumatosis,  signifying  absence  of  air,  projjerly  embraces  solidifica^ 
tion,  both  from  collapse  and  from  the  persistence  of  tlie  foetal  state,  in 
other  words,  congenital  and  acquired  atelectasis.  This  term  was  fitrst  used 
by  Fuchs,  in  1849,  and  is  adopted  by  Graily  Hewitt.* 

Evidently  the  name  lobular  pneumonitis  is  incorrectly  applied,  if  the 
collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  accounts  for  all  the  morbid  ap])earanees. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  solidified  lobules,  oft«n,  if  not  generally,  affoid 
evidence  of  inflammation.  This  evidence  consists  in  the  presence  of  desqua- 
mated epithelium  and  leucocytes  within  the  collapsed  air-cells,  without  the 
presence  of  filmious  exudation.  Hence,  the  name  catarrhal  pneiunonitiSf 
which  is  used  by  some  writers  to  distinguish  a  pneumonic  inflammation 
without  exudation,  the  name  croupous  pneumonia  being  used  to  denote 
inflammation  with  exudation.  The  pneumonitis,  however,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  is  secondary  to  the  collapse.  The  collapsed  lobules  become 
congested,  and  inflammation  follows.  The  collapse,  therefore,  not  only 
occasions  the  gross  appearances,  but  it  gives  rise  to  the  pneumonitis  when 
this  occurs.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  names  collapse,  acquired 
atelectasis  and  apneumatosis  are  more  appropriate  than  either  lobidar  or 
catarrhal  pneumonitis. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  atelectasis  and  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules,  tiw 
reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  of  the  diseases  of  children.  The  etio- 
logical relation  of  the  latter  to  bronchitis  will  be  briefly  considered  in  the 
next  chapter,  under  the  heading  "  acute  bronchitis  in  young  children." 

Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  will  enter  into  the  etiology  of  pulmcmaiy 
emphysema.     (  Vide  Chap.  YII.) 

Plenrodynia  and  Dorso-Intercostar  Neuralgia. 

A  brief  consideration  of  these  affections  is  included  in  tliis  chapter,  be* 
cause,  from  similarity  as  regards  pain,  they  arc  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
either  acute  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis.  Prior  to  the  employment  of  physi- 
cal exploration,  this  mistake  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  it  is  stiQ 
made  by  those  who  depend  on  symptoms  alone.  The  term  pleurodynia^ 
applied  to  a  painful  affection  of  the  muscles  entering  into  the  compositioa 
of  the  thoracic  walls.  Intercostal  or  dor  so-intercostal  neuralgia  denotes 
a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

Both  aftections  may  be  characterized  by  pain  resembling  that  of  either 

*  Rejmolds's  System  of  Medicine. 
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aente  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis ;  that  is,  a  lancinating  pain  felt  ospeciall}-  in 
the  act  of  inspiration.  They  may  be  accompanied  by  a  dry  cough,  which 
i<  acutely  jiainful.  In  cases  of  pleurodynia  there  may  be  febrile  movement, 
and  this  may  accidentally  exist  in  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia.  II ow  are 
these  affections  to  be  dfscriminated  from  inflammation  of  the  i)leura,  either 
primary,  or  occurring  as  a  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  ? 

Intercostal  neuralgia,  as  a  rule,  is  not  accompanied  by  febrile  movement. 
But  this  aflTcction  has  a  diagnostic  criterion  which  is  readily  available.     It 
consists  in  the  existence  of  tenderness  usually  in  three  isolated  points,  viz., 
behind  near  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  laterally  in  one,  two,  or  three  intercostal 
spaces,  and  anteriorly  in  one  or  more  intercostal  spaces  near  the  sternum 
or  over  the  epigastrium.     Sometimes  tenderness  exists  in  only  two  of  these 
fdtuations.     The  tenderness  is  frequently  confined  to  a  veiy  limited  space 
in  each  situation,  a  space  perhaps  small  enough  to  be  covered  by  the  finger. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  between  the  tender  points  in  the 
three  situations,  pressure  or  percussion  is  well  borne.     In  addition  to  this 
diagnostic  test,  physical  exploration  fails  to  discover  the  evidence  of  either 
pleuritic  or  parenchymatous  inflammation,  viz.,  in  primary  pleuritis  a  fric- 
tion murmur  in  some  cases,  aud  the  signs  denoting  pleuritic  effusion,  and, 
in  pneumonitis,  the  crepitant  rale  and  the  signs  of  solidification.     The  aflTec- 
tion  occurs  much  oftener  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.     Both  sides 
may  be  affected,  but  this  is  extremely  rare. 

Pleurod^Tiia  lacks  a  similar  positive  test,  that  is,  the  tenderness  is  not 
limited  to  isolated  points,  but  is  more  or  less  diflTused.  The  diagnosis,  there- 
fore, must  rest  on  the  exclusion  of  intercostal  neuralgia  by  the  absence  of 
tiie  evidence  just  stated,  together  with  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  both  pleu- 
ritis and  pneumonitis.  Pain  in  pleurodynia  and  intercostal  neuralgia  is 
more  marked,  as  a  rule,  in  movements  of  the  body  than  in  the  respiratory 
movements,  the  reverse  being  true  of  the  pain  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis. 
This  remaric  applies  more  especially  to  plourod^Tiia.  The  tenderness  in 
both  affections  varies,  being  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  exquisitely 
acute. 

Of  the  two  affections,  pleurodynia  is  much  the  less  frequent.  Before  the 
diagnostic  criterion  of  intercostal  neuralgia  had  been  pointed  out  by  Bas- 
sereau  and  Valleix,  cases  of  this  affection  wore  doubtless  often  considered 
as  rheumatic,  and  hence,  cases  of  the  neuralgic  affection  have  apparent!}^ 
incieaaed  of  late  at  the  expense  of  pleurodj-nia.  Intercostal  neuralgia  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Cases  are  numerous  both  in  private  practice  and 
among  patients  treated  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but  more  especially 
the  latter.  The  poorer  classes  arc  more  liable  to  it  than  those  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  It  occurs  oftener  among  females  than  mnlos.  Persons 
affected  are  frequently  ana;mic.  It  is  apt  to  be  developed  during  the  i)ro- 
giess  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  occurs  especially  as  a  sequel  of  inter- 
mittent fever. 

The  degree  of  suffering  from  these  affections  varies  much  in  different 
eases.  They  are  sometimes  so  slight  as  merely  to  occasion  annoyance, 
bat  in  some  cas^s  the  pain  is  sufficiently  severe  to  shorten  the  inspirations, 
thus  rendering  the  respirations  frequent,  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  and  occasion- 
ing ^reat  distress.  In  the  neuralgic  affection,  exacerbations  of  pain  are 
frH|uently  experienced.  They  varj'  greatly  in  different  cases  as  regards 
duration,  occurring  sometimes  as  transient  affections,  bnt  in  some  cases 
persisting  for  a  long  period.  Pain  and  soreness  in  the  chest  are  sometimes 
assumed  by  malingerers,  but  a  ready  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  affection 
is  the  diagnostic  test,  viz.,  the  limitation  of  the  tenderness  to  the  three 
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points  on  one  side  of  the  chest.  This  proof  is  reliable,  unless  the  malingerer 
have  had  shrewdness  enough  to  discover  that  this  test  is  relied  upon  for 
the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  both  affections  embraces  measures  to  relieve  pain  if 
it  be  severe  or  considerable.  Opium  may  be  reqiflred  internally  for  this 
object  liocal  applications  may  suffice  if  the  pain  be  slight  or  moderate, 
for  example,  liniments  containing  chloroform  or  aconite,  or  the  belladonna 
plaster.  In  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia,  I  have  found  quinia  an  effective 
remedy,  whether  the  affection  be  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever  or  not.  The 
quinia  should  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  occasion  slight  cinchonism,  and 
continued  in  such  doses  for  one  or  two  weeks.  If  ansemia  exist,  this  condi- 
tion claims  appropriate  treatment.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  or  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  may  be  prescribed  with  reference  to  this 
condition.  In  obstinate  cases  flying  blisters  are  useful.  Yalleix  considers 
these  as  most  likely  to  prove  effective.  The  application  of  dry  cups  will 
sometimes  affonl  relief.  Hypodermic  injections  of  a  solution  of  morphia, 
or  of  aconite,  may  be  resorted  to  if  the  pain  be  severe,  or  morphia  may  be 
sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surfiEice. 

HypersBmia  of  Lungs,  or  Pulmonary  Congestion. 

The  terms  hypenemia  and  congestion  denote  an  abnormal  accumnlation 
of  blood  in  a  i)art,  their  signification  being  the  reverse  of  that  of  amemim 
as  applied  to  any  organ  or  structure.  The  congestion  is  of  two  kinds.  In 
one,  the  over-accumulation  is  due  to  an  abnormal  determination  of  blood  to 
the  part  affected ;  more  blood  is  either  sent  or  attracted  to  the  part  than 
can  be  readily  returned  by  the  veins  from  the  part.  This  kind  of  conges- 
tion is  distinguished  as  active.  Yirchow  calls  it  fluxion.  In  this  kind, 
arterial  blood  predominates  in  the  congested  part.  Active  hyperaemia  ia 
the  first  appreciable  morbid  condition  in  all  acute  inflammations.  It  con* 
stitutes  a  morbid  condition,  in  certain  cases,  without  eventuating  in  inflbm- 
mation.  In  the  other  kind  of  congestion,  the  abnormal  accumulation  of 
blood  arises  from  an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  part  affected, 
the  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  the  part  not  being  increased.  This  is 
distinguished  as  passive  congestion  or  stasis.  Venous  blood  predominates 
in  this  kind  of  congestion. 

Active  congestion  or  hyperemia  of  the  lungs,  irrespective  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  primary  morbid  condition,  and  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  individual  affection.  It  may  be  produced  by  increased  power 
of  the  heart's  action,  arising  either  from  transient  causes,  such  as  the  inges- 
tion of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  mental  emotions,  or  from  simple  hyper- 
trophy affecting  the  right  ventricle,  the  latter  being  extremely  rara  lU 
may  be  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  stimulating  or  irritating  vapors.  Wbcn-^ 
ever  the  circulation  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs  is  interrupted 

more  or  less  abnormal  determination  of  blood  must  take  place  in  the  por* 

tions  to  which  the  flow  of  blood  is  unobstructed,  as  in  cases  of  emphysem^L^ 
pleuritia,  etc.     Virchow  calls  this  collateral  fluxion. 

Passive  hypenemia  or  congestion  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  but  xs 
never  primary  or  idiopathic.  It  is  an  effect  of  mitral  cardiac  lesions  caosiix^ 
obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both  combined.  It  is  also  consequent  on 
feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  In 
cases  of  dilatation  or  fatty  degeneration,  it  is  an  important  morbid  con- 
dition  as  standuig  in  a  causative  relation  to  pneumorrhagia,  or  pulmonajy 
apoplexy,  and  to  cedema  of  the  lungs,  affections  to  be  presently  considered. 
(  Fide  Chapter  Vill.)     In  cases  of  general  dropsy  it  occasions  a  disp] 
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portionate  and  sometimes  an  alanning  amount  of  hydrothorax.     It  gives 
rise  to  brown  or  pigment  induration  of  the  lungs  (see  p.  200). 

Passive  hypersemia  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the 
luDgs  in  the  course  of  chronic  diseases  which  occasion  general  debility  or 
asthenia.  The  accumulation  of  blood,  under  these  circumstances,  is  the 
result  of  gravitation,  as  when  it  takes  place  in  the  dependent  portions  of 
the  lungs  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body  after  death ;  and  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  the  name  applied  to  the  latter,  to  wit,  hypostatic.  Hypos- 
tatic congestion  of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  in  feeble  patients 
ooofined  for  a  long  period  to  the  recumbent  posture,  frequently  gives  rise 
to  oedema. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs,  whether  active  or  passive,  compromises  the  respi- 
ratory function^  first,  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  air-cells,  and, 
Kcond,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  decarbonized  and  oxygenized  blood 
returned  from  the  lungs  to  the  systemic  circulation.  The  respirations  are 
increased  in  frequency,  and  a  sense  of  the  want  of  air,  or  dyspnoea,  is  felt, 
cKUris  paribtis,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  congestion. 
As  regards  physical  signs,  congestion,  if  marked  or  considerable,  undoubt- 
ed!? causes  a  certain  amoimt  of  dulness  or  percussion ;  but  this  is  not 
determinable  if  both  lungs  be  alike  congested,  or  in  cases  in  which  conges- 
tion of  one  lung  follows  certain  affections  in  the  other  side  of  the  chest,  as 
in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  pneumo-hydrothorax,  etc.  If  the  dulness  on  per- 
cossion  be  great,  either  o&dema  or  extravasation  of  blood  is  superadded 
Congestion  also  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory 
mormor;  but  if  the  murmur  be  changed  in  character,  that  is,  if  it  be  bron- 
chial or  broncho-vesicular,  there  is  solidification  from  some  cause.  It  is 
not  probable  that  simple  congestion  gives  rise  to  adventitious  sounds  or 
nlfiB;  nor  does  it  occasion  any  voc^  signs.  Pulness  on  percussion  on 
both  sides,  and  diminished  intensity  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  are  effects 
of  the  brown  or  pigment  induration ;  but  these  effects  may  not  be  deter- 
niiuiUe  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  lungs  are  equally  affected. 

The  treatment  must  of  course,  have  reference  to  the  causative  conditions 
tad  the  circumstances  under  which  the  congestion  occurs.  Active  conges- 
tkm  calls  for  cardiac  sedatives  and  revulsive  measures.  Passive  congestion 
is  generally  either  hypostatic  or  an  effect  of  disease  of  the  heart.  In  cases 
of  the  latter,  the  measures  are  indicated  by  the  cardiac  lesions.  Hypo- 
static congestion  may  be  prevented  or  relieved  by  changing  at  intervals  the 
position  of  the  body,  so  that  the  same  portions  shall  not  be  constantly 
dependeot. 
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sionally  streaked  with  blood.    In  the  progress  of  the  afRBction,  after  two, 
throe,  or  four  days,  the  cx])ectoration  becomes  more  abundant,  and  con- 
sists of  thick,  yellowish,  or  greenish  sputa.    The  cough  is  then  said  to 
be  loose,  the  acts  of  expectoration  being  easier,  unattended  by  pain  oi 
soreness,  and  followed  by  a  sense  of  comfort.    The  mucous  secretion  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  acciunulate  in  the  tubes  and  ocoasicm  embanassmait 
of  respiration.    This  may  happen  in  yoimg  children,  in  the  aged,  and  in 
feeble  persons.    The  presence  of  a  collection  of  mucus  in  the  large  bromdii 
or  trachea  is  felt,  and  the  patient  is  led  to  make  voluntary  efforts  of  oougli- 
ing  for  its  expulsion.   The  increased  amount  of  mucous  seoretion  and  tbe 
change  in  character,  denote  diminution  or  resolution  of  the  inflammatioxi. 

Respiration  is  not  sensibly  affected.  No  portion  of  the  lung  is  wittir 
drawn  from  the  exercise  of  its  function  as  in  pleuritis  and  pneumcHiitia. 
DyspnoDa  is  not  produced  save  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which, 
feebleness  or  the  want  of  voluntary  efforts  of  coughing,  the  mucous 
tions  accumulate  sufficiently  to  ol^truct  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  affection  is  not  accompanied  by  much  debility.  Patients  are  gene- 
rally not  confined  to  the  bed,  and  they  may  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
house. 

The  average  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  is  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  severe 
case'b,  after  five  or  six  days  patients  are  usually  able  to  be  out  of  doors. 

The  disease  may  be  divided  into  two  stages.  The  first  stage  embraces 
the  period  during  which  the  expectoration  is  scanty,  transparent,  and 
\iscid.  The  second  stage  extends  from  the  time  when  the  expectoration 
becomes  abundant,  opaque,  and  thick,  to  convalescence. 

Pathological  Charaoteb Acute,  ordinary  bronchitis  is  an  inflam- 
mation affecting  a  mucous  structure,  leading  to  a  secretion  of  mucus  and 
the  production  of  muco-pus  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  Resolution 
takes  place  in  this  situation  without  the  occurrence  of  uleerationB.  It 
belongs  among  the  symmetrical  diseases. 

Causation. — Primary  or  idiopathic  bronchitis  is  supposed  to  be  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  produced  by  the  action  of  cold.  This  is  implied 
in  the  name  by  which  the  affection  is  popularly  known,  viz.,  "  a  cold." 
Exposure  to  cold  is  supposed  to  produce  this  disease  by  interrupting  the 
eliminative  functions  of  the  skin,  whereby  an  increased  duty  is  thrown 
ui)on  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  by  inducing  internal  conges- 
tion. This  view  of  the  causation  is  inconsistent  with  t£e  fact  that  great 
exposure,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  not  followed  by  bronchitis,  and 
also  with  the  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  bronchitis  it 
is  not  traceable  to  any  imusual  exposure.  There  is  abundant  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  exi)osure  of  a  portion  of  the  body  to  a  current  of 
air  is  liable  to  excite  an  attack  of  this  disease.  In  general  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  morbific  agent  in  the  atmosphere 
or  some  special  atmospheric  change.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  inferred 
when  the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic ;  but,  when  cases  are  not  nume- 
rous enough  to  constitute  an  epidemic,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons  are  apt  to  be  simultaneously 
affected.  Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  cases  is  connected  with  an  obvious 
change  in  weather,  but  it  would  he  useless  to  offer  any  speculations  as  to 
the  particular  atmospherical  condition  which  stands  in  a  special  causative 
relation  to  the  disease. 

Bronchitis  occurs  secondarily  to,  and  forms  an  element  of,  other  dif*- 
eascs.     It  belongs  to  the  clinical  history  of  rubeola  or  measles.     In  this 
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thefe  points  of  difference,  the  anatomical  characters  of  inflammation  differ 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  inflammatory  affections  already  considered. 
The  accumnlation  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  membrane  itself,  whereby  it 
is  reddened  and  swelled.  The  redness  and  swelling  after  death  may  be 
found  to  be  uniform  in  the  affected  tubes,  or  more  marked  in  patches  or 
lones.  The  appearance  with  respect  to  redness  after  death  here,  as  in 
other  situations,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  condition  as 
regards  the  amount  of  accumulartion  of  blood  during  life,  for,  in  parts 
which  are  open  to  observation,  for  example,  the  conjunctiva,  mouth,  and 
throat,  redness  marked  during  life  is  found  to  diminish  or  even  to  disap- 
pear after  death.  The  inflai|ie<l  membrane  is  more  or  less  softened  by 
inflammation,  and  the  affected  tubes  are  likely  to  contain  more  or  less  of 
the  inflammatory  products  which  were  expectorated  during  life,  ^iz.,  muco- 
poralent  matter,  with  predominance  of  the  characters  of  either  mucus  or 
pos.    Inflammation  below  the  trachea  very  rarely  leads  to  ulceration. 

In  onlinary  bronchitis,  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  is  limited 
to  the  large  bronchial  tubes.  Prol)ably  in  most  cases  it  does  not  extend 
bejond  the  bronchi  exterior  to  the  pulmonary  organs ;  but,  in  cases  un- 
msJly  severe,  the  larger  divisions  within  the  lobes  may  be  involve^l.  The 
tubes  on  both  sides  are  equally  affected,  provided  the  affection  be  not  inci- 
dent to  an  antecedent  pulmonary  disease.  With  this  exception,  bronchitis 
exemplifies  the  law  of  parallelism ;  it  is  a  bilateral  or  S3'mmetrical  disease. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis. 

Clinical  History. — Acute  bronchitis  is  generally  preceded  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  or  corj-za.  The 
inflammation  conunences  in  the  nostrils  and  travels  downward,  either 
af^ing,  or  passing  by,  the  pharjTix  and  laryrfx  in  its  passage  to  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  period  occupied  in  the  passage  varies  from  a  few 
hours  to  one,  two,  or  three  daj's.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  attacked  at  once  without  any  affection  of  the  air-pas- 
ttges  above. 

The  symptoms  offer  marked  points  of  contrast  with  acute  pleuritis  and 
pneumonitis.  Pain  is  not  a  prominent  sjTuptom,  but  the  patient  experi- 
ences a  sense  of  constriction  or  tightness,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness  or 
nwness.  These  painful  sensations  especially  accompany  acts  of  couch- 
ing. The  pain  is  of  an  obtuse  or  contusive  character,  and  is  situated 
beneath  the  sternum. 

The  attack  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  distinct  chill,  but  chilly  sensa- 
tiwis,  followed  by  flashes  of  heat,  are  frequently  repeated  during  tlie  (career 
of  the  disease.  The  appetite  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  but  is  not 
unally  lost.  Lassitude  is  complained  of,  with  a  general  feeling  of  malai.«c. 
The  febrile  movement  is  generally  moderate.  The  pulse  has  not  the 
fa^nency  and  strength  which  it  has  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  The 
heat  of  the  surface  is  not  notably  raised. 

The  cough  is  at  first  painful,  but  not  suflflciently  so  to  be  suppressed. 
It  is  at  first  dry,  the  secretion  of  mucus  being  for  a  time  scanty.  Deep 
insiHrations,  breathing  cold  air,  and  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  singing 
or  speaking  excite  acts  of  coughing,  which  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  con- 
iiitof  a  deep  inspiration  followed  by  a  series  of  expiratory  efforts.  If 
tie  ptroxysms  of  coughing  be  frequent  and  severe,  the  traction  of  the 
bpbragm  occasions  pain  and  soreness  referred  to  the  false  ribs  and  the 
onform  cartilage.  The  patient  feels  as  if  relief  would  be  afforded  by  a 
■ore  abundant  expectoration,  nnd  desires  to  have  the  cough  loosened. 
Jbe  expectoration  is  at  first  small,  glairy,  frothy,  and  viscid,  and  ooca- 
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Prognosis. — Acute  ordinary  bronchitis,  not  associated  with  other  aflleo- 
tions,  is  a  dangerous  disease  only  when  it  occurs  in  the  young,  aged,  and 
feeble.  The  danger,  in  these  classes  of  patients,  arises  firom  the  aocamo- 
lation  of  the  products  of  inflammation  within  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  firom 
an  occasional  accident  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  bronchitis 
in  young  children,  viz.,  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules.  The  danger  then 
relates  to  apnoea.  The  disease  does  not  lead  to  great  prostration  and 
danger  from  asthenia.  Exclusive  of  the  classes  of  patients  just  named,  it 
is  generally  a  disease  of  little  or  no  gravity.  In  the  great  majority  rf 
cases  it  passes  through  its  course  and  the  recovery  is  complete,  but  it  may 
eventuate  in  chronic  bronchitis.  Associated  with  certain  other  affections, 
it  may  give  rise  to  much  suffering  and  danger.  Occurring,  for  example, 
in  patients  affected  with  pulmonary  emphysema,  it  occasions  more  or  less 
dyspnasa,  and  it  may  prove  fatal  if  the  amount  of  emphysema  be  great 
So  in  cases  of  spinal  paralysis  affecting  the  costal  respiratory  movements, 
the  accumulation  of  the  bronchial  secretions,  from  inability  to  expel  them 
by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  alone,  may  occasion  death  by  slow  apuouu 
Prof  Alfred  Still^  has  cited  a  case  of  this  kind.^ 

As  a  rule,  the  disease  has  no  tendency  to  induce  either  pleuritis  or  pnen- 
monitis,  and,  contrary  to  a  very  general  impression,  it  rarely  precedes  the 
development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Treatment. — There  is  reason  to  think  that  acute  bronchitis  maybe 
prevented,  in  some  instances,  on  the  appearance  of  eoryza,  by  a  full  opiate 
and  diaphoretic.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  half  a 
grain  of  codeia,  a  proportionate  dose  of  any  of  the  preparations  of  opium, 
or  ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  may  be  given  for 
this  object  at  bedtime,  accompanied  by  a  hot  pediluvium  and  some  warm 
stimulating  drink,  such  as  weak  punch  or  toddy,  or  an  infusion  of  some 
of  the  aromatic  herbs,  and  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  saline  purgative. 
If  this  plan  of  treatment  do  not  succeed,  it  may  mitigate  the  severity  of  flie 
disease. 

If  the  affection  become  established,  it  does  not  claim  very  active  meas- 
ures of  treatment,  in  ^iew  of  the  ahnost  uniform  tendency  to  recovery 
with  mere  attention  to  hygiene.  Bloodletting  is  not  called  for  except  in 
some  rare  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  the  symptomatic 
febrile  movement  is  unusually  intense.  Depletion  by  means  of  saline  laxa^ 
tives  and  reduced  diet  will  generally  suffice.  If  the  attack  be  severe, 
confinement  to  the  bed  for  a  fow  days  ma}'  he  advisable  in  order  to  secure 
uniform  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  surface.  Diaphoresis  relieves  the 
inflamed  membrane,  and,  for  this  puqjose,  small  doses  of  antimon}'  or 
ipecacuanha  may  be  prescribed.  Patients  with  this  disease  are  more  com- 
fortable when  moderately  perspiring.  These  remedies  should  be  continued 
only  during  the  first  stage,  that  is,  prior  to  the  free  secretion  of  mucus. 
In  severe  cases,  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  apartment  soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane,  and  renders  the  patient  more  comfortable.  The 
Russian  bath  is  palliative,  and  appears  to  abridge  the  duration  of  the 
disease. 

Opium  is  thought  by  many  to  be  contra-indicated  in  the  first  stage.  It 
is  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  free  secretion  of  mucus  and  render  expec- 
toration difficult.  This  is  an  inference  from  the  effect  of  opium  on  the 
secretions  in  health ;  but,  so  far  from  these  results  being  produced,  opium 
appears  to  hasten  the  second  stage.     The  free  secretion  of  mucus  is  not 

>  Vid^  American  Journal  of  tlie  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1860,  p.  146. 
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the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  an  abatement  of  the  inflammation ;  and 
bj  contributing  to  the  latter,  opium  virtually  acts  as  an  expectorant. 
Opium,  therefore,  is  indicated  in  the  first  stage  of  bronchitis,  as  it  is  in 
most  acute  inflammations.     In  the  second  stage,  it  is  only  indicated  when 
the  cough  is  t>ut  of  proportion  to  the  expectoration ;  that  is,  when  the 
amount  of  cough  existing  is  not  needed  to  effect  the  removal  of  morbid 
products  in  the  bronehisd  tubes.     Opium  is  contra-indicated  if,  owing  to 
the  feebleness  of  the  patient,  the  efforts  of  expectoration  are  inadequate  to 
prevent  accumulation  in  the  bronchial  tubes.    The  inhalation  of  pulverized 
warm  water,  or  spraj^,  aflfords  relief  and  promotes  the  secretion  of  mucus. 
During  the  acute  stage,  if  pain  and  soreness  of  the  chest  be  prominent 
symptoms,  sinapisms  or  stimulating  liniments  are  useful.    These  symp- 
toms hardly  claim  blisters  or  other  active  measures  of  counter-irritation. 

The  stimulating  so-called  expectorants  are  not  indicated  in  the  flrst 
stage.  In  so  far  as  they  have  the  faculty  of  exciting  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  they  tend  to  increase  the  inflammation.  They  are  rarely  indi- 
cated in  the  second  stage.  If  the  aflection  linger  and  threaten  to  become 
chraoic,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  and  other  tonic  remedies,  together  with  a 
nutritious  diet  and  an  invigorating  regimen,  are  the  most  efficient  measures 
for  recovery.  I  have  been  led  by  experience  to  regard  the  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa  as  a  useful  remedy  in  both  the  first  and  second  stage  of  acute,  as 
wdl  as  of  chronic,  bronchitis. 

Subacute  Bronchitis. 

The  difference,  as  regards  s\Tnptoms  and  therapeutic  indications,  between 
the  acute  and  subacute  forms  of  bronchitis,  is  such  that  a  p2(^sing  notice 
of  the  latter,  under  a  distinct  head,  is  called  for. 

Subacute  bronchitis  is,  in  common  language,  a  slight  cold,  beginning 
Qsoally  with  coryza,  and  running  the  same  course  as  acute  bronchitis,  but 
with  less  severity,  and  perhaps  not  involving  the  same  extent  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  suiface.  The  aflection  is  not  of  sufficient  gravity  to  keep 
patients  within  doors,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  do  not  call  upon 
the  physician,  but  either  allow  it  to  run  its  course,  or  resort  to  some  do- 
mestic remedies. 

This  form  of  bronchitis  may  frequently  be  rendered  abortive  by  a  full 
opiate  at  night,  given  in  conjunction  with  a  diaphoretic  stimulant.  But, 
if  not  preventetl,  it  claims  only  a  saline  laxative,  followed  by  a  little  ano- 
dyne, such  as  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  every  four 
or  six  hours  in  syrup.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enjoin  confinement  within 
doors.  As  it  is  desirable  not  to  exaggerate,  as  well  as  not  to  depreciate, 
the  importance  of  diseases,  it  should  be  imderstood,  by  physicians  and  pa- 
tients, that  common  colds  do  not  tend  to  eventuate  in  infiammation  of  the 
longs,  or  in  phthisis.  A  certain  amount  of  care  is  advisable,  and  mild 
remedies  are  useful,  but  it  would  be  injudicious  to  subject  patients  to  active 
measures  of  treatment. 

Acute  Bronchitis  in  Toung  Children. 

Acute  bronchitis  in  young  children  offers  an  important  peculiarity  in  the 
greater  liability  to  an  accident  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
▼it,  collapse  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pulmonary  lobules,  called,  also, 
atelectasis  and  apneumatosis  (see  page  195.) 

Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  is  incidental  to  bronchitis  in  young  chil- 
dren, in  conse<iuence  of  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
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The  tubes  consisting  of  brai^cliing  cylinders  diminishing  in  calibre,  it  is 
easy  to  imderstaud  that  plugs  of  viscid  mucus,  in  certain  situations,  may 
obstruct  the  ingress  of  the  inspired  air  into  the  air-cells,  without  ob- 
structing the  egress  of  air  from  the  cells  in  expiration ;  hence,  collaptt 
occurs  of  the  lobules  to  which  the  obstructed  tubes  are  distributed.    In 
expiration  the  plugs  are  moved  by  the  current  of  air  from  the  smaller  into 
the  larger  tubes,  but  in  inspiration  the  current  moves  them  into  a  position 
in  which  the  progress  of  air  is  interrupted.    It  is  supposed  that  colli^ 
may  occur  when  the  current  of  air  in  expiration  as  well  as  in  the  act  of 
inspiration  is  obstructed,  the  air  which  is  thus  pent  up  in  the  lobules  being 
absorbed.     In  proportion  to  the  number  of  collapsed  lobules,  the  respira- 
tory function  is  compromised,  and  danger  from  apncea  may  attend  this 
accident.    It  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  young  children  than  in  adults,  be- 
cause children  do  not  promote  expectoration  by  voluntary  efforts,  and  also 
because  the  respiratory  acts  are  less  vigorous.    It  occurs  especially  in 
feeble  chfldren.     It  does  not,  however,  belong  exclusively  to  acute  bron- 
chitis in  young  children ;  it  occurs  in  aged  persons,  and  may  take  place  in 
those  of  any  ago  who  are  constitutionally  weak.    It  is  also  incidental  to 
chronic  bronchitis  in  children  and  adults,  gi^^ng  rise,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, to  emphj'sema  of  the  lungs. 

The  occurrence  of  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  may  be  strongly  bos- 
pccted  in  the  course  of  acute  bronchitis,  if  the  respirations  become  frequent, 
with  dilatation  of  the  alte  nasi,  accompanied  perhaps  with  lividity,  and  if 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pneumonitis  be  wanting.  Physic^  exploration 
does  not  furnish  definite  signs  of  this  accident.  Ilelative  dulness  on  per- 
cussion may  be  found  on  one  side,  if  there  be  a  marked  disparity  between 
the  two  lungs  as  regards  the  number  of  lobules  which  are  collapsed.  The 
respiratory  murmur  will  bo  likely  to  be  more  feeble  over  the  posterior  than 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest,  and,  if  relative  dulness  on  percus- 
sion exist  on  one  side,  the  murmur  of  respiration  wiU  be  more  feeble  on 
that  side.     Mucous  rales  are  more  or  less  abundant. 

In  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  in  young  childrcn,  the  liability  to  this 
accident  is  to  bo  considered.  Mild  emetics  are  indicated  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  They  are  ad- 
missible because  they  occasion  less  disturbance  than  in  adults.  They  are 
indicated  because  in  3'oung  children  the  acts  of  coughing  arc  for  the  most 
part  purely  reflex  ;  that  is,  voluntary  efforts  to  expectorate  are  not  made. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  repeate<l  too  frequently,  and  antimonial 
emetics  should  never  be  em])loyed.  Remedies  to  maintain  nausea  are  con- 
tra-indicated on  account  of  their  depressing  efl'ect ;  an  emetic  should  be 
given  to  produce  prompt  vomiting,  and  afterwards  nauseant  remedies 
withheld,  until  a  re|H.^tition  of  the  emetic  be  deemed  advisable.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  ])erhaps  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, are  called  for  to  support  the  general  strength.  Opium  is  tol)e  given 
with  great  circumspection,  since  it  may  favor  tlie  accumulation  of  mucus 
in  tlie  ])ronehial  tubes.  The  chief  objects  of  treatment,  in  short,  are  two- 
fold :  firnt,  to  supply  the  want  of  voluntary  efforts  of  expectoration  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  emetics;  and,  second^  by  sustaining  measures  to 
maintain  the  force  of  the  respiratory  acts.  The  i(>di<le  of  potassium,  given 
pretty  freely,  has  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  curative  effect. 

Acnte  Bronchitis  Affecting  the  Small  Bronchial  Tubes. 

An  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  Inrerer  and  mcflium-sized  tubes 
to  those  of  small  size,  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  bronchitis  commonly 
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called  capillary  bronchitis.     This  application  of  the  term  capillar}',  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  correct.     The  truly  capillary  tubes,  that  is,  the  ulti- 
mate subdivisions  of  the  bronchial  tree,  or  the  bronchioles,  are  not  the 
seat  of  inflammation  in  this  aifection.     They  are  involved  in  pneumonitis. 
Tlie  bronchial  branches  of  small  size,  but  not  the  smallest,  are  atfeeted 
in  so-called  capillary   bronchitis.     The  larger  tubes  are  generally  first 
iffected,  and  the  small  tubes  become  involved  by  a  more  or  less  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation.     The  affection  has  but  recently  come  to  be 
onderstood,  and  has  heretofore  been  known  by  various  titles,  such  as  catar- 
rhos  senilis,  peripneumonia  notha,  bastard  pleuris}-,  suffocative  catarrh,  etc 
This  affection  differs  widely  from  ordinary'  acute  bronchitis,  as  regards 
Its  clinical  history  and  danger.     It  is  an  exceedingly  grave  affection,  prov- 
ing fatal,  especially  when  it  attacks  young  children,  in  a  large  majority  of 
eases.     The  danger  proceeds  from  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air  to  and 
fh>m  the  air-vesicles.     The  obstruction  is  incidental  to  the  small  size  of  the 
aflSaeted  tubes ;  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  ])r(^sence  of 
muco-purulent  liquid,  which,  in  the  larger  tubes,  do  not  interrupt  the  free 
passage  of  air  during  the  respiratory  acts,  here  occasion  serious  interfer- 
ence, and,  as  the  tubes  in  both  lungs  are  affected,  fatal  apuGsa  is  liable  to 
be  produced. 

The  anatomical  characters,  as  regard  the  mucous  membrane,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  The  membrane  is  more  or  loss 
reddened,  swollen,  and  softened,  and  the  tubes  are  more  or  less  filled  with 
maco-pus  which  escapes  in  small  drgps  when  a  section  of  the  lungs  is  made. 
The  obstruction  due  to  the  contents  of  the  tubes  may  lead  to  collapse  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pulmonary  lobules.  Portions  of  tlie  hmgs  are 
apt  to  become  (edematous.  A  bnormal  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  supe- 
rior and  anterior  portions  is  another  effect,  and,  in  some  cases,  this  condi- 
tion, known  as  emphysema,  becomes  developed  in  a  great  degree.  Niemeyer 
accounts  for  this  as  follows  :  The  forcible  exertion  of  the  i*espiratory  mus- 
cles is  brought  to  bear  chiefly  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  the  effect 
upon  the  upper  portion  being  much  less.  Hence,  while  the  air  is  exixiUed 
ftt>m  the  lower  portions  of  the  lung,  it  accumulates  in  the  upper  portions 
ind  thus  occasions  dilatation  of  the  cells.  This  dilatation  may  be  terapo- 
ruy,  disappearing  after  recovery  from  the  bronchitis.  A  Ithough  the  inflam- 
mation reaches  so  near  the  bronchioles  and  air-cells,  it  does  not  tend  to 
extend  into  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  the  so-called  capillary  bronchitis 
does  not  eventuate  in  pneumonitis.  Cases  in  which  these  two  aflections 
become  combined,  if  they  occur,  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  mechanical  obstruction,  and  the  incidental  circumstances  just  stated, 
afford  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history 
of  this  variety  of  bronchitis;  and,  as  regards  its  clinical  history,  it  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  acute  bronchitis  limited  to  the  large  tubes.  The 
respirations  are  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  In 
young  children  they  may  be  increased  to  sixty  or  seventy  per  minute. 
Dyspnoea  exists  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  acceleration  of  bretithing. 
In  severe  cases  it  amounts  to  orthopnoea,  the  patient  keeping  the  sitting 
posture,  and  suffering  extremely  from  the  want  of  breath.  The  8i)eech  is 
short  and  jerking ;  the  alie  nasi  dilate  ;  the  face  is  congested  and  swollen, 
and  the  countenance  expresses  anxiety  and  distress.  Li\ndity  is  marked 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  t^  which  the  respiratory  function  is  compro- 
mised. There  is  great  restlessness.  The  pulse  is  notably  frequent,  but  not 
accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  respirations.  Cough  and  expectoration 
are  more  or  less  prominent ;  the  former  being  difficult  and  ineffectual  from 
the  want  of  breath,  the  latter  consisting  of  muco-purulent  matter.    Nie- 
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meyer  describes  an  expectoration  as  characteristic  of  this  variety  of  bron- 
chitis as  follows :  The  secretion  from  the  small  tubes  does  not  contain 
bubbles  of  air ;  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  vater,  and  it  has 
sufficient  consistence  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  tubes.  In  its  passage 
along  the  large  tubes  it  becomes  mixed  with  mucus  from  the  latter  whidi 
contains  air  and  consequently  floats  on  water.  The  characteristic  expecto- 
ration consists  of  mucus  floating  on  wat^r,  with  which  are  connected  filar 
ments  sinking  below  the  surface. 

The  symptoms  distinguish  sufficiently  capillary  from  ordinary  brondiitia, 
but  they  do  not  always  suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  this  firom  other 
affections.     It  should  never  be  confounded  with  laryngeal  affections  occa- 
sioning obstruction  (simple  or  diphtheritic  laryngitis)^  for  in  these  afleo- 
tions  the  voice  is  affected,  the  cough  is  characteristic,  and  the  respirationa 
are  labored,  but  not  notably  accelerated.     Attention  to  the  points  Jost 
named  will  show  the  affection  to  be  seated  within  the  chest.    The  diseaaea 
with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  pneumonitis,  asthma,  and 
ordinary  acute  bronchitis  with  collapsed  lobules.     It  ma}'  generally  he 
discriminated  from  these  affections  by  means  of  physical  signs,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms.     The  resonance  on  percussion  is  not  dimin- 
ished in  capillary  bronchitis,  and  it  may  be  greater  than  in  health,  owing 
to  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  air-vesicles.     The  presence  of  muco- 
purulent liquid  in  the  small  tubes  gives  rise  to  the  subcrepitant  rale,  com- 
mingled with  coarse  and  fine  mucous  or  bubbling  sounds.     As  the  affection 
is  bilateral,  these  moist  bronchial  rales,  produced  in  the  small  tubes  and 
those  of  larger  size,  are  heard  on  both  sides,  and  especially  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  chest.     The  respiratory  murmur  is  weakened.     I  have  known 
the  anterior,  superior,  and  middle  portions  of  the  chest,  in  a  young  child, 
to  become  largely  dilated,  presenting  the  characteristic  deformity  of  long- 
continued  and  great  emphysema,  and  this  appearance  to  disappear  after 
recovery. 

Pneumonitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 
proper  to  that  disease.  Dulness  on  jjercussion,  extending  over  one  or  more 
lol)es,  is  wanting.  Pneumonitis  is  generally  abruptly  developed,  and  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  bilateral  bronchitis.  It  is  rare  for 
pneumonitis  affecting  but  one  lobe  to  occasion  so  much  disturbance  of  the 
respiration  as  takes  place  in  severe  cases  of  capillar}-  bronchitis.  The 
crepitant  rale,  if  it  be  present,  denotes  pneumonitis,  and,  if  this  affection 
exist  and  have  advanced  far  enough  for  the  subcrepitant  rale  to  become 
developed,  the  latter  is  confineti  to  one  side  only,  except  in  the  rare  in- 
stances in  which  the  pneumonitis  is  double. 

Asthma  generally  is  accompanied  with  little  or  no  febrile  movement. 
The  Respirations  are  not  rapid  but  labored,  the  labor  being  especially  marked 
in  expiration.  They  are  accompanied  by  loud  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales. 
It  is  a  ])aroxysmal  affection,  the  dyspnrea  not  persisting  as  in  capillary 
bronchitis ;  and,  unless  the  ease  hap))ens  to  be  one  in  which  asthma  is  expe- 
rienced for  the  first  time,  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  this  affection  is 
known. 

The  discrimination  from  ordinary  acute  bronchitis  with  collapsed  lobules 
is  more  difficult.  Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  is  incidental  to  capillary 
as  well  as  oniinary  bronchitis  in  young  children  but  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation to  the  smaller  tubes  involves,  with  this  contingency,  a  far  greater 
amount  of  danger  than  belongs  to  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  lim- 
ited to  the  larger  tul)es.  The  differential  diagnosis  must  be  based  on  the 
gravity  of  the  symptoms,  the  clearness  of  the  resonance  on  ix^rcussion,  and 
the  diffusion,  over  both  sides,  of  the  subcrepitant  rale. 
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etlled  capillary  bronchitis.     This  application  of  the  term  capillar}-,  how- 
€ver,  is  not  strictly  correct.     The  truly  capillary  tubes,  that  is,  tlie  ulti- 
mate  subdivisions  of  the  bronchial  tree,  or  the  bronchioles,  are  not  the 
seat  of  inflammation  in  this  affection.     They  are  involve<i  in  pneumonitis. 
The  bronchial  branches  of  small  size,  but  not  the  smallest,  are  ati'eeted 
in  so<talled  capillary   bronchitis.      The  larger  tubes  are  generally  lirst 
ilfected,  and  the  small  tubes  become  involved  by  a  more  or  less  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation.     The  affection  has  but  recently  come  to  be 
noderstood,  and  has  heretofore  been  known  by  various  titles,  such  as  catar- 
rhus  denilis,  peripnenmonia  notha,  bastard  pleurisy,  suffocative  catarrh, etc. 
This  affection  differs  widely  from  ordinarj'  acute  bronchitis,  as  regards 
ite  clinical  history  and  danger.     It  is  an  exceedingly  grave  affection,  prov- 
ing fatal,  especially  when  it  attacks  j'^oung  children,  in  a  large  majority  of 
eases.    The  danger  proceeds  from  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air  to  and 
from  the  air-vesicles.     The  obstruction  is  incidental  to  the  small  size  of  the 
i&cted  tubes ;  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  i)re8enee  of 
ffloco-porulent  liquid,  which,  in  the  larger  tubes,  do  not  interrupt  the  free 
passage  of  air  during  the  respiratory  acts,  here  occasion  serious  intorfer- 
ence,  and,  as  the  tubes  in  both  lungs  are  affected,  fatal  apncea  is  liable  to 
be  proiiuced. 

The  anatomical  characters,  as  regard  the  mucous  membrane,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  ordinary  bronchitis.     The  membrane  is  more  or  loss 
reddened,  swollen,  and  softened,  and  the  tubes  are  more  or  less  filled  with 
mnco-pus  which  escapes  in  small  drgps  when  a  section  of  the  lungs  is  made. 
The  ob-^truction  due  to  the  contents  of  the  tubes  may  lead  to  collapse  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pulmonary  lobules.     Portions  of  the  lungs  are 
apt  to  become  (edematous.     A  bnormal  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  supe- 
rior and  anterior  |K)rtions  is  another  effect,  and,  in  some  cases,  this  condi- 
tion, known  as  emphysema,  becomes  developed  in  a  great  degree.    Niemeyer 
accounts  for  this  as  follows  :  The  forcible  exertion  of  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles is  brought  to  bear  chiefly  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  the  effect 
upon  the  upper  portion  being  much  less.     Hence,  while  the  air  is  exi>elled 
fiPMn  the  lower  portions  of  the  lung,  it  accumulates  in  the  upper  portions 
and  thas  occasions  dilatation  of  the  cells.     This  dilatation  may  bo  tompo- 
laiT,  disappearing  after  recovery  from  the  bronchi ti s.     A Ithough  the  inflam- 
Biation  reaches  so  near  the  bronchioles  and  air-cells,  it  does  not  t<md  to 
extend  into  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  the  so-called  capillary  bronchitis 
does  not  eventuate  in  pneumonitis.     Cases  in  which  these  two  affections 
1)eoome  combined,  if  they  occur,  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  mechanical  obstruction,  and  the  incidental  circumstances  just  stated, 
ifliord  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history 
of  this  variety  of  bronchitis;  and,  as  regards  its  clinical  history,  it  presents 
I  striking  contrast  to  acute  bronchitis  limited  to  the  large  tulles.  The 
respirations  are  fVeqnent  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  In 
pang  children  they  may  be  increased  to  sixty  or  seventy  per  minute. 
If)'spocea  exists  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  acceleration  of  breathing. 
In  severe  cases  it  amounts  to  orthopnoea,  the  patient  keeping  the  sitting 
posture^  and  suffering  extremely  from  the  want  of  breath.  The  si^ech  is 
ibort  and  jerking ;  the  alae  nasi  dilate  ;  the  face  is  congested  and  swollen, 
■nd  the  countenance  expresses  anxiety  and  distress.  Lividity  is  marked 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  respiratory  function  is  compro- 
mised. There  is  great  restlessness.  The  pulse  is  notably  frequent,  but  not 
Mcelerated  in  proportion  to  the  respirations.  Cough  and  expectoration 
aie  more  or  less  prominent ;  the  former  being  diflBcult  and  ineffectual  from 
the  want  of  breath,  the  latter  consisting  of  muco-purulent  matter.    Nie- 
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meyer  describea  an  expectoration  as  cliai'acteriBtic  of  tUis  »-ariety  orbron- 
ubitis  HA  fuIJowe :  The  secrotion  from  the  small  tubes  does  not  coiitaia 
bubblcH  of  air ;  its  specific  gravity  ia  greater  tlian  that  of  water,  arnJ  it  \m 
eulHcicnt  con^stouce  tu  preserve  the  form  of  the  tubes.  In  its  paAKige 
oloiig  the  large  tiibea  it  beeomea  mixed  with  mucus  from  the  lalier  which 
cuntttiiis  air  and  conwMjueutly  floats  on  water.  The  characteristic  es()eeUp 
ration  conaiats  of  niueus  floating  on  water,  with  which  are  coiuitvU«l  £la- 
meuts  sinking  below  the  aurfaee. 

The  symptoma  diHtinguiali  sulllciently  capillary  from  ordinary  bronchitis, 
but  they,  do  not  always  sullice  for  the  discrimination  of  this  from  otbtr 
ftlTections.  It  should  never  be  confounded  with  laryngeal  affections  oocbi- 
sioniug  obstruction  (simple  or  diphtheritic  laryngitis),  for  in  these  afl«c- 
tious  the  voice  is  allbcted,  the  cough  is  characteristic,  and  the  respirations 
are  labored,  but  not  notably  accelerated.  Attt^^ntion  to  the  points  just 
named  will  show  the  aBbction  to  be  seated  within  the  chest.  Tbc  di»esses 
with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  pQeumouiti?,  asthma,  and 
ordinary  acute  bronchitis  with  collapsed  lobules,  it  may  generally  he 
discriminated  from  these  alTections  by  means  of  physical  ^'igns,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  sj-mptoms.  The  resonance  on  jtercussion  is  not  dimin- 
ished  ill  capillary  bronubttis,  and  it  may  be  greater  than  in  health,  owing 
to  an  emphyaematoiia  condition  of  the  air-vesicles.  The  presence  of  muco- 
purulent liquid  in  the  emuU  tubeu  gives  rise  to  the  suhcrcpitHUt  rale,  com- 
mingled with  coarse  and  fine  raucous  or  bubliling  aouods,  As  theatl'ectJon 
i»  bilateral,  these  moist  bronchial  rales,  produced  in  the  smull  tubes  and 
those  of  larger  size,  are  heard  on  hotJi  sides,  and  especially  on  the  pos^terior 
aspect  of  the  chest.  The  respiratory  munuur  is  weaken^.  1  have  known 
tlie  anterior,  superior,  and  middle  portions  of  the  chest,  in  a  young  child, 
to  become  largely  dilated,  presenting  the  characteristic  deformity  of  long- 
continued  and  great  emphysema,  and  this  appearance  to  diaa]>pear  aft«r 
recovery. 

Pneumonitis  is  to  he  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 
properto  that  disease.  Dulnesson  pci'cussion,  ext<-nding  over  one  ortnote 
lobes,  is  wanting.  Pneumoiiitis  is  generally  abruptly  developed,  and  is  uil, 
as  a  rule,  preceded  and  uccom|>aDied  by  bilntcrftl  bronchitis.  It  is  rare  for 
pneuntoiiitis  afibcting  but  one  lol*e  to  occasiou  so  much  disturbance  of  the 
respiration  as  takes  place  in  severe  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis.  The 
orepittuit  rale,  if  it  be  present,  denotes  pneumonitis,  and,  if  this  afl'^ction 
exist  and  have  advanced  far  enough  for  the  subcrepitant  rale  to  beconiB 
developcl,  the  latter  is  confined  to  one  side  only,  except  in  the  rare  in- 
stances in  which  the  pneumonitis  is  double. 

Asthma  generally  is  accompanied  with  little  or  no  fulirilc  movement. 
The  respirations  are  not  rapid  but  labored,  the  labor  bring  especially  marlud 
In  expiration.  They  are  accompanied  by  loud  sibilant  and  sonorona  rales. 
It  is  n  paroxysmal  afltction,  the  dyspncea  not  persisting  as  in  capillary 
bronchitis ;  and,  unless  the  case  hap|>en3  to  be  one  in  which  asthma  is  expe- 
rienced for  the  first  time,  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  this  affection  1b 
known, 

The  discrimination  from  ordinary  acute  bronchitis  with  collapsed  lobules 
is  more  di/Dcult.  Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  is  incidental  to  capillary 
OS  well  as  ordinary  bronchitis  in  young  children  but  the  extension  of  inflaiu- 
matlon  to  the  smaller  tubes  involves,  with  this  contingency,  a  far  greater 
amount  ift  danger  than  belongs  to  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  lim- 
ited to  the  laiger  tubes.  The  differenti.il  diagnosis  must  lie  based  on  the 
p^avity  of  the  symptoms,  the  clearness  of  the  resonance  on  ]>ercussIon,  and 
the  diU'usioD,  over  both  sides,  of  the  subcrepitaat  rale. 
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Plearitis  with  large  effbsioii  may  give  rise  to  accelerated  breathing,  livi- 
dity,  etc.,  but  this  atfection  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  signs 
denoting  the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Capillary  bronchitis  occurs  especially  in  young  children,  and,  next  in 
frequency,  in  the  aged,  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults.     It  is 
alirays  a  diseiase  of  gravity,  but  more  particularly  so  at  the  two  extremes 
of  life.     In  young  children  and  the  aged,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases.     It  destroys  life,  in  some  cases,  very  rapidly.     1  have 
known  it  to  prove  fatal  in  less  than  twelve  hours  after  the  symptoms  de- 
noted gravity  of  disease.     The  average  duration  in  fatal  cases  iji  children 
is  from  three  to  five  days.     The  duration  is  longer  in  adults,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  mnch  less  grave  after  childhood  and  during  middle  age.     In  cases 
ending  in  recovery,  convalescence  becomes  established  after  a  duration 
varying  fh>m  one  to  two  weeks.     Happily,  it  is  by  no  means  a  disease  of 
f^nequent  occurrence  even  in  young  children.     In  the  mode  of  djang,  apnoea 
predominates ;  and  the  progress  toward  a  fatal  termination  is  denoted  by 
increasing  lividity,  the  pulse  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble, 
the  skin  covered  with  clammy  perspiration,  the  labor  and  frequency  of  the 
respirations,  together  with  cough  and  expectoration,  diminishing  toward 
tkte  close  of  life,  from  muscular  prostration.     This  variety  of  bronchitis 
sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  prevails  sufficiently  to  be  considered  as 
&1I  epidemic     Thrombosis,  or  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  right  side  of 
Hie  heart,  is  an  occasional  accident. 

Treatmcnt. — Bloodletting  may  be  employed  at  the  onset,  under  those 
oonditions  by  which  the  employment  of  this  remedy  in  other  inflammatory 
^flections  is  to  be  regulated.    It  is  not  admissible  in  feeble  subjects,  and  in 
employing  this  or  any  other  debilitating  measure,  the  physician  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to  economize  the  strength  in  order 
tliat  the  laborious  efforts  of  bi*eathing  may  be  carried  on  for  a  length  of 
lime  sufficient  for  the  resolution  of  the  disease.     The  danger  and  distress 
incident  to  the  disease  arise  chiefly  from  the  deficiency  of  fresh  supplies  of 
•Jtmospheric  air  in  the  air-cells ;  and  if  bloodletting  be  injudiciously  prac- 
tbed,  the  patient  suffers  from  the  want  of  both  blood  and  air.     The  im- 
portance of  economizing  strength  should  also  enforce  circumspection  in  the 
Ixm  of  saline  depletants  and  sedative  remedies.    These  should  not  be  pushed 
to  the  extent  of  producing  prostration.     The  difficulty  consists  in  me- 
chmical  obstruction,  which  neither  these  nor  any  therapeutical  measures 
will  immediately  remove.    The  safety  of  the  patient  depends  on  the  main- 
tenance of  life  until  the  disease  passes  through  its  career.     The  inhalation 
of  oxygen  affords  marked  relief  of  the  dyspnoea.    The  iodide  of  potassium 
riioold  be  given  freely. 

Emetics  in  young  children  are  advisable  for  a  reason  already  stated,  viz., 
to  Mipply  the  want  of  voluntary  eflbrts  of  ex|>ectoration.  Care,  however, 
lA  to  be  taken  not  to  repeat  them  so  often  as  to  occasion  exhaustion. 
Lixativea  are  useful  by  diminishing  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and 
thneby  giving  space  for  the  more  effective  action  of  the  diaphragm  in 
nspirataon.  Revulsive  applications  to  the  chest  are  useful,  but  blisters 
im  of  doabtftil  utility. 

Tlie  great  object  being  to  carrj^  the  patient  safely  through  the  disease, 
wpporting  measures  are  early  indicated,  and  they  are  important  in  pro- 
poitioB  as  tbe  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 
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Epidemic  Bronchitis. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  medical  observers  have  noted  the 
occurrence,  from  time  to  time,  of  an  epidemic  affection  characterized  by 
bronchitis.  In  most  countries  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  injlu- 
enza^  after  a  term  introduced  by  the  Italian  writers  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  France  it  is  called  la  gHppe,  As  an  epidemic,  it  is  remaiic- 
able  for  its  extensive  and  rapid  diffusion,  sometimes  extending,  within  a 
brief  period,  over  many  different  and  widely  separated  countries.  During 
its  prevalence  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  ages*  are  simultaneonsly 
affected.  In  some  epidemics  the  fatality  has  been  large,  but,  in  most  httl 
cases,  other  affections  are  developed,  more  especially  pneumonitis.  The 
fatality  is  limited  chiefly  to  the  aged  and  to  persons  with  feeble  constitutions. 

Influenza  differs  materially  from  ordinary  acute  bronchitis.  The  bron- 
chial affection  is  not  more  intense,  but,  commencing  usually  with  coiyss, 
the  inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses, 
to  the  lachrymal  ducts  and  conjunctiva,  and  into  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Frontal  headache  is  a  prominent  s^^mptom.  It  is  accompanied  by  more 
marked  general  symptoms  than  onlinary  bronchitis,  viz.,  chills,  febrile 
movement,  lassitude,  debility,  anorexia,  etc.  It  is  apt  to  end  in  free  per- 
spiration or  with  diarrhoea.  The  disturbance  of  the  system  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  pulmonary  symptoms.  It  is  a  general  rather  than  a  local 
disease.  The  bronchitis  is  not  idiopathic  or  primary,  but  the  local  ex- 
pression of  a  constitutional  affection.  It  is  an  essential  fever,  not  merely 
a  local  inflammation  with  symptomatic  febrile  movement.  It  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  fever,  running  a  brief  career,  with  bronchial  inflammation  as  its 
anatomical  characteristic. 

A  special  cause  is  involved  in  the  production  of  this  as  of  every  other 
epidemic  disease.  The  nature,  source,  and  mode  of  action  of  the  special 
cause  of  this,  as  of  other  epidemics,  are  unknown.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  by  Schoenbein  and  others,  to  animalculie  by 
Holland,  and  to  cr3'ptop:amous  productions  by  the  late  Prof.  Mitchell,  of 
Philadelphia.  These  different  views  respecting  its  causation  rest  solely  on 
speculation.  The  special  cause  doubtless  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  but  it 
is  independent  of  appreciable  atmospheric  changes.  This  fact  was  exem- 
plified in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  this  epidemic  in  1832.  Nearly  all  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
were  affected,  although  the  wards  were  kept  day  and  night  at  a  uniform 
temperature. 

The  disease  is  generally  mild,  but,  as  already  stated,  it  is  liable  to  \erd 
to  the  development  of  local  affections,  other  than  bronchitis,  and  nmy  in 
this  way  prove  fatal.  Dr.  Gardiner's  observations  go  to  show  that,  during 
the  prevalence  of  infiuenza,  other  diseases  are  usually  severe,  and  the  rate 
of  mortality  from  all  diseases  is  increased.  The  duration  of  an  attack  of 
infiuenza  is  from  three  to  six  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  epidemic  bronchitis  the  physician  must  not  reganl 
the  febrile  movement  as  symptomatic  fever.  This  error  might  lead  to 
needless  depletory  measures.  Bloodletting  is  rarely,  if  ever,  required.  In 
healthful,  vigorous  subjects,  brisk  purging  has  seemed  to  me  useful.  This 
should  not  be  resorted  to  if  the  patient  be  feeble  or  advanced  in  years. 
Aside  ftom  purgation,  diaphoretic  remedies  and  opium  will  meet  the  therr.- 
peutic  indications.  Pneumonitis,  or  other  associated  affections,  will  claim 
appropriate  treatment,  but  debilitating  or  depressing  measures  are  to  be 
employed  with  greater  circumspection  than  if  the  affections  were  primary. 
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In  aged  and  feeble  persons,  tonic  and  supporting  measures  may  be  highly 
important. 

Bronehitis  with  Fibrinous  Exudation. 

A  variety  of  bronchitis  is  characterized  by  the  exudation  of  coagulable 
lymph  on  the  inflamed  mucous  surface.  This  characteristic  feature  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  names  diphtheritic,  pseudo-membranous,  plastic,  croupous 
or  croupal,  which  have  been  applied  to  it.  This  variety  of  bronchitis  is 
frequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  attended 
with  a  similar  exudation,  constituting  the  affection  known  commonly  as 
true  croup,  and  occurring  also  in  certain  cases  of  diphtheria.  But  refer- 
enee  is  here  made  to  bronchitis  with  this  peculiarity,  occurring  independ- 
ently of  a  similar  aflection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Exclusive  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  accompanies  croup  and  diphtheria,  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
TBiiety  of  bronchitis.  The  exudation  is  the  same  in  character  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  affections  just  named.  It  forms  a  dense,  mem- 
branifonn  layer,  which  at  first  is  closely  agglutinated  to  the  mucous  sur- 
fkce,  but  sooner  or  later,  loosened  and  detached  by  a  suppurative  process, 
is  at  length  expectorated,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  be  sufficiently  pro- 
IxM^ed.  When  expectorated,  the  false  membrane,  as  it  is  called,  either  has 
the  form  of  patches  or  strips,  or  it  is  thrown  off  entire  from  portions  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and,  when  carefully  displayed,  may  be  foimd  to  consist 
of  casts  representing  more  or  less  of  the  bronchial  subdivisions,  presenting 
an  appearance  like  boiled  maccaroni.  Aside  from  the  form  of  cases  of  the 
tub^  the  fibrinous  character  of  the  expectorated  matter  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  microscopical  examination  and  by  chemical  reagents.  It  pre- 
sents the  fibrillae  which  characterize  fibrin  or  lymph  in  otlier  situations. 
Placed  in  a  solution  of  acetic  acid,  it  becomes  swollen,  whereas  mucus 
oimtracts  and  is  rendered  more  dense. 

In  ft  case  reported  by  Dr.  Stephen  Rogers,  of  New  York,  casts  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  were  repeatedly  expectorated,  and  in  a  specimen  presented 
by  Dr.  Rogers  for  the  museum  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
the  size,  length,  and  number  of  branches  showed  that  thoy  were  formed  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  an  entire  lobe,  extending  from  the  largest  tubes  to 
those  of  minute  size.  In  this  specimen,  and  in  others  from  the  same  case, 
tlie  casts  were  solid,  being  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  fibrin.  The 
patient  finally  died  with  symptoms  and  signs  denoting  miflignant  disease 
within  the  chest.^ 

The  inflammation  in  cases  of  bronchitis  with  fibrinous  exudation,  is 
either  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  Occurring  in  young  children,  it  may 
cobasion  sufficient  obstruction  to  compromise  seriously  respiration,  and 
frequently  proves  fatal.  Affecting  adults,  however,  if  not  complicated 
with  other  grave  affections,  such  as  phthisis  or  pneumonitis,  it  rareh*  de- 
stroys life ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  recovery  is  complete.  I  have 
met  with  a  case  in  which  it  was  associated  with  asthma  and  emphysema. 

There  are  no  symptoms  or  signs  by  means  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  this 
variety  of  bronchitis  can  be  made  out  prior  to  the  expectoration  of  false 
membnuie.  When  this  occurs,  the  character  of  the  affection  is,  of  course, 
manifest.  This  expectoration  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  violent 
paioxysms  of  coughing.  It  is  followed  by  a  muco-purulent  exp)ectoration 
which  may  be  bloody.  The  symptoms  are  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the 
fibrinous  exudations  or  casts.    The  expectoration  of  the  latter  may  be  re- 

'  Vide  Trans.  Med.  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  vol.  for  18(56,  page  41. 
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peated  after  intervals  of  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  The  character 
of  the  disease,  if  it  prove  fatal  hefore  the  expectoration  of  false  membnuie 
takes  place,  may  be  suspected,  but  the  symptoms  and  signs  only  ahow  the 
existence  of  bronchitis,  with  obstruction  of  bronchial  tubes,  and,  peihaps, 
collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  acute 
or  chronic  bronchitis  without  this  peculiar  feature,  and  need  not  be  8ep»> 
rately  considered.  Pulverized  warm  water,  or  spray,  inhaled,  will  aid  in 
the  separation  of  the  false  membrane. 

Circumscribed  Bronchitis. 

As  already  stated, bronchitis,  when  circumscribed,  is  incidental  to  some 
other  pulmonary  disease.  It  is  developed  in  pneumonitis,  being  limited 
to  tlie  lobe  or  lobes  affected,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  the  expectoratioa 
in  this  disease  if  it  do  not  go  on  to  the  suppurative  stage.  It  occurs  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  and  is  limited  to  the  tubes  in  proximity  to  the  seat 
of  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  bronchitis,  in  this  disease,  fhmishes  the 
expectoration  prior  to  the  softening  and  dischai^e  of  the  tuberculous  pro- 
duct. The  circumscribed  bronchitis,  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  gives  rise  to 
physical  signs  of  importance  in  diagnosis.  As  thus  developed,  bronchitit 
claims  no  special  attention  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. 

Subacute,  persisting  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
constitutes  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  generally  a  sequel  of  the  acute  variety 
of  the  disease,  but  the  inflanunation  ma}'  be  subacute  from  the  first.  It 
is  far  less  frequent  than  acute  and  subacute  bronchitis.  It  occurs  mnch 
oftener  in  ageil  persons  than  during  the  early  and  the  middle  period  of 
life.  In  fact,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  associated  with  asthma 
and  pulmonary  emphysema,  it  is  a  rare  affection  prior  to  old  age. 

The  anatomical  characters  are,  redness,  swelling,  and  softening  of  the 
membrane,  these  changes  being  either  uniform  within  the  affected  tubes,  or 
limited  to  irn^gular  patches.  The  affected  tulws  are  found  aft;er  death  to 
contain  mort>  or  less  niuco-purulent  matter  like  that  exi>ectorated  during 
life.  Contingent  morbid  changes  are,  solidifitHl  nodules  caused  by  collapse 
of  pulmonary  lobules,  dilatation  of  bronchial  tubes  and  frequently  dilata- 
tion of  the  air-colls,  or  emphysema,  affiH?ting  especially  the  anterior 
suiH?rior  i>ortions  of  the  lungs.  The  inflammation  may  be  limited  to  the 
larjxe,  or  it  may  extend  more  or  less  towanl  the  small,  tul>es.  The  bron- 
chitis associated  with  emphysema  and  asthma  affects  the  smaller  tubes, 
not,  however,  including  those  affected  in  the  so-called  cajMllary  bronchitis. 

The  symptoms  relating  directly  to  the  bronchial  inflammation  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  acute  bronchitis,  differing  only  in  intensity,  but 
conneet^Hl  with  these  symptoms,  frequently,  are  others  proceeding  from 
associateil  afflictions. 

Pain  is  gi^nerally  wanting,  or  the  patient  complains  only  of  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  or  constriction  KMieath  the  sternum.  If  cough  be  frequent  and 
violent,  son»ness  may  l>e  felt  at  the  base  of  the  chest  on  both  sides,  or  at 
the  epigastrium,  due  to  the  traction  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  ril>s. 
Febrile  movement  is  sliirht  or  wantini;.  A  sliirht  exacerbation  of  fever  at 
night  is  observetl  in  some  cases.  The  ap|H^tite  may  continue  good,  or  it 
may  Ik»  mon*  or  less  im|^ircd.  The  nntriti«m  is  frtY|nently  not  much,  if 
at  all,  aifeeteiL     The  loss  of  weight,  with  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 
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i^  not  marked  as  it  usually  is  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    The 
patient  usually  does  not  present  pallor  or  a  notably  morbid  aspect. 

More  or  less  cough  alwa3'8  exists.     In  frequency  and  severity  this 
symptom  varies  much  in  different  cases.     It  is  paroxysmal,  violent,  and 
diOicult  in  proportion  to  the  small  quantity  and  tenacity  of  liquid  pro- 
ducts within  the  affected  tubes,  and  in  proportion  as  the  smaller  tubes 
are  involved.     The  expectoration  also  varies  much  in  different  cases.     It 
i»  sometimes  abundant,  consisting  of  mucus  with  serous  transudation. 
When  the  latter  is  copious,  the  affection  has  been  called  bronchorrhcea.  It 
may  consist  of  large,  solid,  greenish  or  ash-colored  sputa,  and  in  "some 
cases  small  pearl-like  masses  are  raised  after  much  coughing ;  in  cases 
characterized  by  the  latter,  the  disease  has  been  called,  after  Laennee, 
dry  catarrh.     The  sputa  may  at  times  be  streaked  with  blood.     In  gene- 
ral the  expectoration  is  muco-purulent,  the  purulent  characters  not  in- 
frequently predominating,  and  sometimes  it  appears  to  consist  of  pure 
pQS.    Formerly  it  was  thought  to  be  highly  important  to  determine 
whether  the  expectoration  was  purulent  or  not,  the  presence  of  pus  being 
supposed  to  denote  something  more  than  bronchitis.    This  is  now  deemed 
a  point  of  comparatively  little  importance,  since  it  is  ascertained  that  pus 
H  fonncd  on  a  mucous  surface.     A  very  copious  expectoration  of  pure 
pQs,  however,  does  point  to  some  other  source  than  bronchitis,  such  as 
the  discharge  of  a  tuberculous  abscess,  the  third  stage  of  pneumonitis, 
ihscess  of  liver  evacuating  through  the  lung,  empyema  with  perforation, 
etc     The  diversified  characters  which  belong  to  the  expectoration  in 
different  forms  of  the  disease  are  of  less  value,  in  a  diagnostic  view,  than 
w^  formerly  supposed,  since  the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  of 
'     physical  signs  fhmishes  a  far  more  reliable  source  of  information  respect- 
ing intra-thoracic  conditions.   The  obvious  differential  characters  by  which 
mocus  and  pus  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  are  as  follows : 
Kocos  is  transparent  or  semi-transparent ;  it  is  more  or  less  viscid ;  it  is 
itringy  and  not  miscible  with  water ;  it  retains  bubbles  of  air  and  consc- 
qaently  floats  on  water.     Pus  is  opaque,  less  viscid  than  mucus,  miscible 
in  water,  and  in  water  sinks  to  the  bottom.     These  differential  characters 
tie  combined  in  var}'iug  proportions  when  the  matter  of  expectoration  is 
■Qco-purolent. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  of  course,  involves  the  same  causes  as  the  acute  in 
tbe  cases  in  which  it  is  preceded  by  the  latter.  It  may  be  produced  and 
ndntained  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  particles  of  stone  or  metal  in 
the  exercise  of  certain  occupations.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  varied 
kMsal  affections  attributable  to  the  syphilitic  poison.  Its  continuance,  in 
tome  cases,  is  referable  to  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  consisting  of 
ototmetive  or  regurgitant  mitral  lesions.  These  act  by  inducing  pulnio- 
miy  ocmgestion.  It  is  an  affection  incidental  to  old  age,  occurring  with- 
out any  obvious  causative  agencies.  It  occurs  in  youth  and.  middle  age, 
inespective  of  apparent  causes,  and  is  often  associated  with  asthma  and 
emphysema.  To  these  affections  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  rather 
than  an  effect.  In  cold  latitudes  it  is  sometimes  manifestly  dependent  on 
climatic  causes,  recurring  with  each  successive  winter,  and  disappearing 
daring  the  summer  season,  or  on  removal  to  a  warm  climate. 

It  is  not  an  affection  which  tends  directly  to  destroy  life.  In  the  aged 
h  may  sometimes  dispose  to  the  development  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and 
Ihn,  indirectly,  prove  serious.  In  connection  with  the  feebleness  of  ad- 
faoed  yean,  it  may  lead  to  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules,  and,  in  this 
vray,  shorten  life.  Its  existence  in  a  patient  prostrated  with  any  other 
involTes  danger  from  the  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the 
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bronchial  tubes,  which  mny  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death  bj  apiUBa.  It 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  asthma  and  pulmonary  emphysema,  aifoe- 
tions  which,  although  not  immediately  dangerous,  diminish  the  duratkm 
of  life.  Aside  from  these  contingencies,  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  relates 
to  the  permanency  of  the  affection.  It  is  liable  to  become  established, 
persisting  for  years,  and,  in  aged  persons  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The 
existence  of  chronic  bronchitis  does  not  involve  an  increased  liability  to 
the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but,  peiiiaps,  the  reverse. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  bronchitis  involves  discrimination  frosn  pid- 
monary  tuberculosis.  This  would  be  difficult,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  im- 
possible, were  the  investigation  to  be  limited  to  the  83'mptom8 ;  hence, 
before  physical  signs  were  studied,  these  two  affections  were  of  neceadtj 
confounded.  The  importance  of  making  the  discrimination  is  obvious  in 
view  of  the  great  difference  between  the  affections  as  regards  prognosis. 
The  differential  diagnosis  cannot  be  fully  considered  without  antieipatiiig 
the  consideration  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that 
it  is  to  be  based  mainly  on  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  whidi 
are  diagnostic  of  the  latter  disease.  In  other  words,  it  is  concluded  that 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  does  not  e^ist,  from  negative  evidence,  or  reason- 
ing by  way  of  exclusion.  The  results  of  phj^sical  exploration,  as  just 
stated,  are  mainly  to  be  relied  upon,  but  the  absence  of  symptoms  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  tuberculosis  is  also  to  be  considered,  such 
as  progressive,  marked  emaciation,  haemoptysis,  and  accelerated  breathing. 
These  sj^mptoms  are  wanting  in  chronic  bronchitis.  The  physical  signs 
in  this  variety  of  bronchitis  are  the  same  as  in  the  acute  form,  viz.,  the 
dry  and  moist  bronchial  rales,  the  resonance  on  percussion  and  the  vocal 
resonance  unaffected,  the  respiratory  murmur  weakened  and  sometimes 
suppressed  over  a  portion  of  the  chest  f^om  temporary  obstruction  of 
bronchial  tubes. 

The  coexistence  of  pulmonary  emphysema  is  to  be  determined  by  symp- 
toms and  signs  diagnostic  of  this  affection,  which  will  be  considered  here- 
after. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis,  bloodletting  or  other  depletory 
measures  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated.  The  affection  seldom  exists 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  desirable  to  lower  the  powers  of  life. 
Counter-irritation,  by  means  of  croton  oil  or  stimulating  liniments,  is  some- 
times useful.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  but  not  stimulating,  consist- 
ing of  milk,  eggs,  fowl,  fish,  and  farinaceous  articles.  Meat,  however,  is 
not  to  be  intenlicted  if  the  system  be  enfeebled.  Wine  and  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  to  be  avoided,  excepting  when  measures  to  support  or 
strengthen  the  system  are  indicate<l.  Attention  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  important.  In  a  cold  or  variable  climate,  woollen  or  silk  garments 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  An  undergarment  of  buckskin  or  chamois 
leather,  worn  over  light  woollen  or  pilk,  affords,  during  cold  weather,  great 
protection,  and  saves  the  inconvenience  of  an  imdue  quantity'  of  clothing. 
The  object  is  to  secure  unformity  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  to 
maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

Medicines  may  be  employed  with  a  view  to  palliation  and  cure.  If 
cough  be  troublesome,  exceeding  the  amount  requisite  for  expectoration, 
soothing  remedies  are  called  for.  Opium,  however,  is  to  be  prescribed 
with  circumspection,  in  the  first  place,  lest  the  habit  of  using  it  be  formed : 
this  is  a  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  chronic  affections  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  in  feeble  subjects,  and  under  circumstances  in 
which  there  may  be  danger  from  an  accumulation  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
serious  consequences  may  sometimes  follow  the  blunting  of  that  sense  of 
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the  presence  of  morbid  products  which  leads  to  their  removal  b}'  efforts  of 
exi¥^*toration.  Moreover,  the  use  of  opium  tends  to  impair  the  digestive 
powers.  For  these  reasons,  other  anodynes,  such  as  hyosc3'ainus,  conium, 
belladonna,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  generally  to  be  preferred. 

As  a  rule,  the  remedies  which  are  given  as  expectorants  are  not  indi- 
cated. The  nauseaut  expectorants  do  harm  by  their  depressing  effect,  and 
by  (tisturbing  the  appetite  and  digestion.  The  stimulant  expectorants, 
such  as  squill,  senega,  etc.,  are  of  doubtful  efficacy,  and,  if  not  useful,  are 
more  or  less  hurtful. 

Certain  remedies,  however,  sometimes  exert  a  curative  effect.  This  is 
true  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba.  I  have  known  this  remedj-  to  act  almost 
iS  a  specific;  yet,  in  many  cases,  it  has  little  or  no  effect.  The  iodide  of 
potassium,  also,  in  some  cases  is  remarkably  efficacious;  but  in  other  cases 
it  is  useless.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  is  sometimes  a  useful  remedy.  The 
orariate  of  ammonia  is  in  some  cases  a  curative  remedy.  I  have  notes  of 
a  case  in  which  a  cure  was  promptly  effected  by  this  remed}'',  the  affection 
haring  existed  for  ten  years.  The  bromide  of  potassium,  or  of  ammonium, 
1  have  prescribed  in  some  cases  with  marked  benefit.  Other  remedies 
Tiiich  have  been  foimd  ser^-iceable  are  the  gum-ammoniac  emulsion,  arse- 
nic in  small  doses  not  increased,  naphtha,  sulphur,  and  cubebs. 

Frequently,  marked  benefit,  as  regards  the  bronchitis,  is  derived  from 
tooic  remedies  in  conjunction  with  measures  to  invigorate  the  system. 
The  salts  of  quinia  and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  often  highly  useful. 
Tbeee  and  other  tonic  remedies  are  indicated  if  the  powers  of  the  system 
lie  reduced,  or  the  patient  be  ansBmic.  A  generous  diet  is  to  be  conjoined, 
ind  wine  or  alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  taken  moderately  with  advan- 
tage.   Out-of-4loor  life,  in  such  cases,  should  be  added.     This  plan  of 
treatment  is  applicable  to  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis ;  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  restore  vigor,  are  impor- 
tant objects  in  the  treatment  of  this,  as  of  any  chronic  local  affection. 
It  is  an  object  of  treatment,  in  some  cases,  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
expectoration  when  this  is  excessive.     For  this  end,  astringent  remedies 
aaj  be  prescribed,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  persulphate  or  pemitrate  of 
imn^  and  the  preparations  of  zinc.     After  a  bronchitis,  however,  has  be- 
emie  habitual,  especially  in  the  aged,  it  sometimes  appears  to  be,  as  it 
were,  an  element  of  health.     At  all  events,  patients  complain  of  the  dis- 
eomfort  arising  from  the  suspension  or  diminution  of  the  expectoration, 
Old,  for  this  reason,  opiates  do  not  procure  relief.     Under  these  circum- 
itiDces,  expectorants  are  useful  as  palliatives. 

A  late  improvement  in  inhalations  consists  in  the  pulverization  or 
alomization  of  liquids ;  that  is,  the  production  of  spray,  instead  of  vapor. 
By  means  of  apparatus  adapted  to  the  purpose,  not  only  is  water  in  the 
fcrm  of  spray  brought  more  abundantly  to  the  affected  membrane,  but 
medicated  liquids  may  be  employed  more  efficiently  than  when  simf)ly 
nporized.  The  inhalation  of  spray  medicated  with  various  remedies  lias 
been  found  nsefhl  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  The  utility  of  the  spray 
of  warm  water  in  acute  bronchitis  has  been  already  referred  to.  In  chronic 
inflammation  the  objects  to  be  effected  by  the  topical  application  of  spray 
ioimed  firom  medicated  liquids  are  as  follows : — 

L  To  cheek  proftise  expectoration  by  an  astringent  effect,  and  to 

■odify  fjavorablj  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  membrane.     For  these 

Q)|ieota,8oliition8  of  alum,  tannin,  sulphate  of  zinc,  perchloride  of  iron  and 

Mine  hare  been  found  nsefVil. 

i.  To  promote  mucous  secretion  and  expectoration.    Solutions  of  the 
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hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  used  for 
these  objects. 

3.  To  produce  a  sedative  effect  on  the  inflamed  membrane,  solutions  of 
opium,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  and  cannabis  indica  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage. 

4.  As  antiseptic  as  well  as  modifying  or  alterative  remedies,  tar  and 
turpentine  ma}'  be  employeil.* 

Change  of  climate  is  sometimes  advisable.  A  removal  from  a  cold  and 
variable  climate  to  a  situation  in  whieli  the  temperature  is  mild  and 
equable  may  be  attended  with  marked  relief,  and  perhaps  lead  to  recovery. 
Benefit  may  be  looked  for  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  either  immu- 
nity from  the  disease  or  marked  amelioration  is  experienced  during  the 
summer  season.  The  trial  of  change  of  climate  is  particularly  advisable 
in  the  cases  in  which  emphysema  is  becoming  developed  in  connection 
with  the  bronchitis. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Emphysema  of  the  Lungs.  Interlobular  or  Interstitial  Emphysema.  Subpleural  EmptayMBHL 
Vesicular  Emphysema  or  Dilatation  of  the  Air- Cells— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  Hls> 
tory  —  Pathological  Character — Causation  —  Diagnosis  —  Prognosis  —  Treatment  Asthaift* 
Clinical  Hlstor>'  —  Pathological  Character — Causation — Diagnosis — Prognosis — TreatmciiL 
Pertussis,  Whooping  Cough. 

IN  the  order  of  pulmonary  diseases,  emphysema  and  asthma  natnrally 
follow  bronchitis,  from  the  fact  that  they  involve  the  latter  disease  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.   Emphysema,  elsewhere  than  within  the  chest, 
denotes  the  presence  of  air  in  the  areolar  or  connective  tissue.     It  may 
denote  the  same  condition  as  applied  to  the  lungs.   A  form  of  emphysema 
of  the  lungs  consists  of  the  extravasation  of  air  into  the  areolar  tissue 
which  unites  the  pulmonary  lobules.    This  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
interlobular  or  interstitial  emphynema.     It  arises  from  rupture  of  the 
air-cells,  which  causes  a  communication  between  the  latter  and  the  inteF* 
lobular  areolar  tissue.    The  accumulation  of  air  in  this  situation  widen 
the  interlobular  spaces  at  the  expense  of  the  lobules,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  functional  capacity  of  the  latter.  The  air  traversing  the  areolar  tissue 
at  the  root  of  the  lung  may  And  its  way  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  of  the  neck,  and  become  dif!Vised  over  more  or  less  of  the  e&tbe 
body.    This  sometimes  follows  perforating  wounds  of  the  chest  or  ii^oij 
of  a  lung  by  the  extremity  of  a  fractured  rib.     In  cases  of  interlobalar 
emphysema  the  air  extravasated  is  speedil}^  absorbed,  and  recovery  sooi 
takes  place.     There  are  no  indications  for  tre&tment  except  to  eqjoh 
avoidance  of  muscular  exertions.    Another  situation  of  the  same  foniftf 
emphysema  is  the  subpleural  areolar  tissue.     In  this  situation  the  ^  ' 
sometimes  detaches  the  pleura  so  as  to  form  air-blebs  or  tumors  of  giealpr 
or  less  size.     These  are  not  infrequently  found  after  death.     They  a» 
occasionally  quite  large.     I  have  seen  a  pleural  air-tumor  as  large  as  n 
English  walnut    Bouillaud  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  tumor  existed  ; 
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as  large  as  the  stomach.  Of  course,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  they  inter- 
fere with  the  full  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and  in  this  way  interfere  with 
the  function  of  respiration.  They  are  liable  to  rupture  during  life,  and 
pneumothorax,  with  or  without  pleuritis,  may  thus  be  produced.  Oases 
of  pneumothorax,  in  which  recovery  takes  place,  probably  exemplify  this 
accident,  and  an  instance,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  has  been  given  in 
a  preceding  chapter. 

By  the  term  emphysema,  however,  as  applied  to  the  pulmonary-  organs, 
is  generally  meant  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  air  within  the  air-vesi- 
cles. To  distinguish  this  from  the  other  forms  just  noticed,  it  is  called 
imlmonary  or  vesicular  emphysema.  It  has  also  been  called  rarefaction 
of  the  lungs.  As  the  accumulation  of  air  is  an  effect  of  a  morbid  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  cells,  the  simple  term  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  ex- 
presses correctly  the  pathological  condition.  This  condition  is  to  be 
understood  as  constituting  the  affection  under  consideration. 

An  emphysematous  condition,  limited  to  a  few  lobules,  is  frequently 
incidental  to  the  dei>osit  of  tubercle,  and  occurs  in  various  pathological 
connections.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  constituting  an  individual  disease.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  term  em- 
physema denotes  a  greater  diffusion  of  this  condition,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
affection  is  bilateral  or  symmetrical.  Emphysema  more  or  less  diffused 
13  sometimes  called  lobar^  and  it  is  called  lobular  when  limited  to  compa- 
ratively a  few  lobules. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  a  rule,  the  lungs  affected  with  lobar 
emphysema  are  increased  in  volume.  They  remain  expanded  when  the 
cb<^t  is  opened,  not  collapsing  under  atmospheric  pressure,  as  they  do  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Their  contractility  is  thus  impaired.  They  crepitate 
on  pressure  less  than  healthy  lungs.  The  cells  are  enlarged  so  as  to  be 
plainly  visible  with  the  naked  eye  through  the  serous  covering  in  the 
superficial  lobules.  Thej-  may  be  drie<l  without  collapsing,  and,  on  section, 
freqoently  present  spaces  varying  in  size  from  a  pin-s  head  to  a  bean,  and 
nmetimes  much  larger.  These  are  produced  by  rupture  of  the  intercellu- 
lar septa  and  coalescence  of  more  or  less  of  the  cells.  In  some  specimens 
time  cavities  are  so  numerous  and  large  that  the  affected  organs  resemble 
the  Imigs  of  the  batrachian  reptiles.  According  to  Dr.  Gairdner,  traces  of 
eoUapsed  lobules  may  generally  be  found  on  careful  examination.  The 
CBln^ement  of  volume  may  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  heart  and  depress  it 
downward  and  forward  toward  the  epigastrium.  The  diaphragm  may  be 
fittened  and  depressed,  pushing  downward  the  organs  situated  beneath  it. 
These  changes  denote  emphysema  existing  in  a  great  degree  and  exten- 
■rely  difflised.  Existing  in  a  less  degree  and  not  embracing  all  the  lobules 
of  fit  affected  lobes,  the  emphysematous  portions  are  distinguished  by 
their  prominence,  dryness,  and  exsanguine  appearance.  The  bronchial 
tabes  are  sometimes  dilated.  Evidence  of  coexisting  bronchitis  is  gene- 
Mlljr  present.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is  usually  dilated  if  the  emphy- 
■ms  be  extensive.  The  emphysema  is  rarely  equal  in  the  two  lungs,  and 
the  predominance  is  usually  on  the  left  side.  The  upper  lol^es  are  much 
eftcner  affected  or  affected  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  lower  lobes, 
nd  the  affection  is  more  marked  in  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  portion 
of  tbese  lobes. 

Ib  sovne  cases  the  emphysematous  condition  appears  to  be  due  chiefly 
to  destruction  of  the  intercellular  septa  from  atrophy,  and  the  volume  of 
the  longs  instead  of  being  increased  may  be  notably  diminished.  Jenner 
cafls  this  **  smalUunged  emphysema,''  aiul  the  ordinary  form  ^^  large-lunged 
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emphysema."  The  emphysema  in  these  cases  is  peculiar  to  aged  persons, 
and  has  been  distinguished  as  senile  emphysema.  Other  names  are  atix>- 
phous  emphysema,  and  atrophy  of  lung.  "  Dilatation  of  the  air-cells"  is 
not  an  appropriate  term  as  applied  to  this  form  of  emphysema.  The  air- 
cells  are  not  dilated,  but  the  enlarged  spaces  are  caused  wholly  by  the 
coalescence  of  cells. 

Emi)hysema,  developed  in  a  person  free  from  tubercle,  undoubtedly 
diminishes  the  liability  to  tuberculous  disease.  The  two  affections  are 
rarely  associated,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  pulmonary  lobules  in  the 
vicinity  of  tuberculous  deposits  become  secondarilj^  emphysematous.  In 
ttiese  cases  the  emphysema  is  lobular.  A  reason  for  the  protection  against 
tubercle  afforded  by  emphysema,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  diminished 
quantity  of  blood  within  the  emphysematous  portions  of  lung,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  portions  affected  with  emphysema,  namely,  the  upper  lobes, 
arc  the  primary  seat  of  tubercle  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases.  The 
ccmdition  of  emphysema  is,  also,  to  some  extent,  incompatible  with  hsemop> 
tysis.  Pneumonitis,  as  a  rule,  is  not  developed  in  an  emphysematous  pa- 
tient.   I  have  met,  however,  with  several  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Clinical  History. — Emphysema,  existing  to  an  extent  to  compromise 
considerably  the  respiratory  function,  is  characterized  by  habitually  labored 
breathing,  and  inability  to  take  active  exercise  without  suffering  from  want 
of  breath.  The  laborious  breathing  is  manifested  in  both  respiratory  acta, 
but  especially  in  expiration.  The  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  acts  is  altered ; 
the  inspiration  is  shortened,  and  the  expiration  prolonged.  As  chronic 
bronchitis  generally  coexists,  cough  and  expectoration  are  habitually  more 
or  less  prominent  as  symptoms.  The  cough  is  usually  violent,  paroxys- 
mal, and  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  prolonged,  spasmodic  expiratory 
efforts,  as  in  whooping-cough.  The  expectoration  varies  much  in  different 
cases  as  regards  quantity  and  character.  The  acts  of  expectoration  are  dlf> 
ficult,  and  the  sputa  are  frequently  accompanied  by  an  abundant,  frothy, 
serous  liquid,  resembling  soapsuds.  Kot  infrequently  sputa  streaked  witk 
blood  are  expectorated. 

The  affection  is  chronic,  and  unaccompanied  by  febrile  movement.    Tha 
pulse  is  feeble  and  the  body  cool.     Owing  to  an  accumulation  of  Uood 
within  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  surface  of  the  body  presenli 
venous  congestion,  and  this,  together  with  deficient  oxygenation  of  thi 
blood,  may  give  rise  to  a  cyanotic  hue.    In  extreme  cases,  lividity  is  maikedL  ^' 
The  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  accompanied  with  great  congestion  of  tin  ':' 
face  and  turgesecnce  of  the  cervical  veins.     Symptomatic  phenomena, asidi  v_ 
from  those  referable  to  respiration  and  circulation,  are  accidental.    Thl  (^ 
appetite  and  digestion  may  not  be  notably  impaired ;  the  body,  for  m  OQ^  ^ 
siderable  period,  may  be  well  nourished,  but,  after  a  time,  slow,  program  T 
sive  emaciation  takes  place.    The  countenance  has  an  expression  of  distrain'  i 
which,  conjoined  with  tumidity,  and  a  dingy  or  livid  hue,  renders  the  ptt^  ; " 
siognomy  somewhat  characteristic.     At  an  advanced  period  anasarca  mmj  ' 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.    AUi^  ' 
men  in  small  quantity  may  be  found  in  the  urine,  this  being  an  eSBdiA^  "^ 
congestion  of  the  kidne}- ;  and  congestion  of  the  liver  and  spleen  mmynpi*  •. 
der  these  organs  api>reciably  larger  than  in  health.  :  ^ 

These  symptoms  accompany  the  affection  when  it  exists  to  an  extent  tf    ^ 
compromise  considerably  respiration.     Existing  in  a  moderatei  or  "^ 
degree,  there  is  no  habitual  want  of  breath  nor  labor  of  breathii 
the  respiration  is  disturbed  by  active  exercise ;  the  patient  finds 
short-winded  if  he  attempt  to  run  or  walk  fast,  and  this  difficulty  la 
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rent,  also,  in  speaking,  singing,  and  especially  in  paroxysms  .of  laughter. 
Cough  and  expectoration  are  usually  present,  having  the  same  characters 
as  when  the  affection  exists  to  a  greater  extent,  but  less  marked.  Conges- 
tion, tumidit}',  and  lividity  are  present,  not  habitually,  but  only  during 
paroxysms  of  coughing  or  any  violent  physical  exertion.  The  functions 
of  the  body  generally  may  present  little  or  no  disturbance.  Different  cases 
exemplifj"  all  gradations  between  the  two  extremes,  as  regards  the  symp- 
toms belonging  to  the  affection. 

Most  persons  affected  with  emphysema  are  subject  to  paroxysms  of 
labored  respiration  and  dyspnoea,  which  are  due  to  another  affection,  viz., 
asthma.  The  two  affections — emphysema  and  asthma — although  so  often 
associateil,  are,  pathologically,  distinct,  and  the  latter  will  be  considered 
under  a  distinct  head.  Acute  ordinary  bronchitis,  occurring  in  a  person 
affected  with  emphysema,  occasions  symptoms  of  embarrassed  respiration, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  bronchitis  occurring  in  a 
healthy  person.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  pathological 
character  of  emphysema. 

The  development  of  emphysema  is  generally  slow.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  previous  history*  shows  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  as 
in<licated  by  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise,  to  be  dated  back  many  years, 
frequently  extending  to  childhood,  and  not  infrequently  beyond  the  recol- 
lection of  the  patient.  Exceptionall}*,  it  may  be  developed  with  rapidity. 
1  have  known  it  to  occur,  in  a  marked  degree,  during  the  progress  of  capil- 
Iftiy  bronchitis.  The  affection  has  no  fixed  duration,  usually  continuing, 
and  pr(^ressively  increasing,  during  the  patient^s  lifetime. 

Patholootoal  Character. — Exclusive  of  the  senile  or  atrophous  va- 
rietj,  emphysema  is  a  lesion  which  consists  in  pennanent  dilatation  of  the 
•ir-oells,  with,  frequently,  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  cell-walls  and 
coslescence  of  the  cells.  In  so  far  as  destruction  of  oells  takes  place, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  area  of  the  respiratory  surface  is  diminished,  and  the 
foDCtion  of  respiration  in  this  way  compromised.  The  dilatation  of  the 
odb  involves  a  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  accumulation 
of  air  within  the  cells  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  contraction  of  the  chest  in 
the  act  of  expiration.  Consequently,  the  air  in  the  cells  is  not  sufficiently 
mewed  for  the  purpose  of  respiration ;  the  air  stagnates  in  the  cells,  in 
this  way  the  affection  compromises  the  respiratory  function.  The  disten- 
flon  <rf  the  cells  involves  pressure  upon  the  terminal  branch  of  the  pulmo- 
laij artery,  and  in  this  way  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  obstructed.  This 
obrtmction  is  further  increased  by  the  diminished  activity  of  the  respiratory 
iiuction.  The  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  occasions  an  over- 
aenunalation  of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ;  hence  the  venous 
COBicestion  of  the  face  and  neck,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the 
•ufiKe  generally,  with,  in  some  cases,  the  phenomena  of  cyanosis.  Hence, 
too,  sooner  or  later,  supervenes  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  pathological  character  of  emphysema  furnishes  an  explanation  of 
tte  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection.  When 
tte  respiratory  function  is  so  far  compromised  that  the  functional  cajia- 
city  <rf  the  longs  is  insufficient  while  the  respiratory  acts  are  perfonnc»d 
vithont  effort,  the  want  of  breath  is  felt  and  the  respiration  becomes 
UoraL  But  if  the  emphysematous  condition  be  slip:ht  or  moderate,  no 
Mkolty  is  experienced  habitnallj-,  because  there  is  still  functional  capacity- 
wmgh  for  ordinary  respiration.  The  quantity  of  lung  in  health  exceeds 
the  amonnt  required;  there  is  a  reserve  provided  for  any  unusual  demand 
OB  the  respltntoxy  Amotion,  as  in  muscular  exercise.  If,  therefore,  the 
15 
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extent  to  which  the  respiratory  function  be  compromised  do  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  lung  held  in  reserve,  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  save  when 
an  extra  demand  is  made  on  the  function.  Under  these  circumstances, 
exercise,  which  involves  an  extra  demand,  caimot  be  taken  without  the 
want  of  breath  being  felt.  The  patient,  who  is  habitually  using  the  lungs 
to  their  fullest  functional  capacity,  is  disturbed  by  any  interference  with 
respiration.  Ordinary  bronchitis,  which  in  a  healthy  person  only  requires 
a  little  of  the  reserved  lung  to  be  brought  uito  play  (a  fact  of  which  the 
patient  is  not  conscious),  occasions,  if  there  be  no  lung  in  reserve,  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  slight  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes  which  is  incident  to  this  disease;  hence,  patients  with 
emphysema  existing  to  much  extent  suffer  from  dyspncea  and  labored 
breathing  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  The  cough  in  connection  with  emphysema 
arises  from  the  coexisting  bronchitis ;  and  the  difficulty  of  exi)ectoration  is 
in  consequence  of  the  impaired  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  the  expiratory  efforts 
in  coughing  not  being  brought  to  bear  readily  on  the  contents  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

The  venous  congestion  of  the  face  and  surface  generally  is  due  to  ob- 
struction caused  by  over-accumulation  of  the  riglit  cavities  of  the  heart 
The  lividity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  same  condition,  but  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  The  smallness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  pulse  also  proceed  from  an  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

Causation. — The  mode  in  which  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  is  produced 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.    Laennec,  who  was  the  first  to  describe 
distinctly  this  lesion,  attributed  it  to  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
from  the  products  of  bronchitis.     Regarding  the  inspiratory  act  as  more 
powerful  than  the  expiratorj^,  he  supposed  air  to  be  forced  through  iifr> 
perfectly  obstructed  tubes  in  inspiration,  and  to  remain  imprisoned  m  the 
cells  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  expulsive  force  in  expiration* 
The  dilatation,  according  to  this  theory,  is  produced  by  the  rarefactioii 
of  the  imprisoned  air  by  heat,  and  by  the  reaction  of  the  force  of  expini* 
tion  in  coughing,  etc.,  upon  the  cells  already  filled  with  air.     This  theory 
is  certainly  not  tenable  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  of  the  two  acts  of  respin> 
tion,  the  expiratory  is  a  third  more  forcible ;  and  still  more,  when  voluntaij 
and  spasmodic  efforts  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it.     The  more  powerfid 
the  efforts  of  expiration,  in  coughing,  etc.,  the  less  ought  to  be  the  liability    - 
of  accumulation  of  air  in  the  cells  coivmunicating  with  obstructed  tubei 
An  explanation  of  the  mode  of  production  has  been  advocated  by  Di    . 
Gairdner,  of  trlascow,  which  differs  essentially  from  the  theory  of  Lmo^  t 
nee.     Gairdner  attributes  the  affection  to  obstruction  of  bronchial  tabd 
incident  to  bronchitis.     But  he  supposes  that  the  obstruction  from  eoUe^  * 
tions  or  plugs  of  mucus  leads  to  collapse,  instead  of  dilatation,  of  thecdh 
which  communicate  with  the  obstructed  tubes,  in  the  manner  already 
adverted  to  in  the  chapter  on  bronchitis.     The  current  of  air  in  the  act  o«  .  - 
expiration  may  remove  the  mucus  from  its  situation,  in  tubes  of  small  sIm^  • 
into  larger  tubes,  where  the  obstruction  is  less ;  but  the  effect  of  tli    ^ 
inspired  current  will  be  to  carry  it  back  from  the  larger  to  the^  smaD^V . 
tubes,  the  mucous  plugs  thus  acting  like  a  ball-valve  upon  the  orifloe  oft  {;  ■ 
syringe,  obstructing  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  cells,  but  permitting  tif  >- 
escape  of  air  from  the  cells.     Moreover,  owing  to  the  greater  force  of  tb  _ 
expiration,  the  expired  air  may  be  driven  past  obstructions  which  Hzreflij'  " 
the  current  of  air  in  inspiration.     Collapse  of  more  or  less  of  the  pulmo-^ 
nary  lobules  being  thus  produced,  a  larger  amount  of  air  enters  the  ceOt  j 
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communicating  with  unobstructed  tubes,  and  these  cells  become  conse- 
quently dilated.     The  dilatation  of  cells,  in  other  words,  is  supplementary 
to  the  diminished  volume  of  the  lungs  due  to  collapsed  lobules,  and  is 
produced,  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  act  of  inspiration.    In  support 
of  this  explanation,  Gairdner  states  that  observation  shows  the  tubes  con- 
necte^l  with  emphysematous  lobules  to  be  unobstructed,  and  that  close 
examination  of  lungs  affected  with  emphysema  will  show  the  tracer  of 
collapsed  lobules.     Moreover,  experiments  of  introducing  into  the  air- 
tubes,  in  inferior  animals,  foreign  bodies,  such  as  shot  and  wads  of  paper, 
have  been  found  to  lead  to  collapse  of  lobules  coimected  with  the  tubes  in 
which  these  bodies  become  lodged,  and  dilatation  of  lobules*  connected 
with  other  tubes.     This  explanation  will  account  for  the  production  of 
the  emphysematous  lobules  so  frequently  found  in  proximity  to  tubercu- 
loas  deposits,  the  latter  inducing,  in  the  first  place,  by  collapse,  diminished 
volume  of  the  portion  of  the  lungs  in  which  they  arc  situated. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  by  prolonged,  forcible  efforts  of  expira- 
tion, as  in  long-continued  exertions  at  lifting  or  pulling,  or  in  voluntarily 
blowing  through  a  partially  obstructed  tube,  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
to  some  extent  practised  as  a  means  of  preventing  and  curing  consumption, 
the  eliisticity  of  the  lungs  may  be  diminished  and  permanent  dilatation 
proiaced.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chest  may  be  in  this  way  conside- 
rably enlarged,  and  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise  is  sometimes  a  result. 
Expiratory  efforts  thus  may  sometimes  co-o|)erate  with  collapse  of  pul- 
monary lobules  in  the  causation  of  cmpliysema.  The  paroxysms  of 
whooping-cough  and  the  labored  efforts  of  breathing  in  attacks  of  asthma 
miv  be  more  or  less  involved  in  the  causation. 

The  mechanism,  as  explained  by  Mendelssohn,  and  adopted  by  Niemeyer 
tnd  others,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,^  is  as  follows: 
During  violent  acts  of  coughing  the  glottis  is  contracted  and  offers  an 
ohiitacle  to  the  free  escape  of  air ;  and  the  muscles  involved  in  the  acts  of 
Googhing  exert  their  effect  especially  upon  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
chest  Under  these  circumstances,  the  air  not  escaping  through  the 
glottis  distends  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  and  this  distension,  often 
repeated,  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  in  these  lobes.  This  explana- 
tion accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  upper  lol)es  being  especially'  the  seat  of 
oiphysema,  and  that  the  anterior  portions  of  the  chest,  in  some  cases, 
project  beyond  the  limits  of  a  forced  inspiration  in  health.  It  is  obvious 
thtt  this  explanation  applies  to  the  production  of  emph3'sema  b\'  forcible 
aetB  of  expiration  produced  otherwise  than  in  coughing.  Accepting  this 
oplanation,  the  fact  that  emph3sema,  as  a  rule,  is  more  marked  in  the  left 
thin  in  the  right  upper  lobe,  may  be  thus  accounted  for:  In  coughing 
ind  all  forcible  expiratory  efforts  the  lower  j)ortion  of  the  chest  is  more 
eonUicted  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
Brer  on  the  latter  side. 

The  diminntion  of  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  inei- 
dnt  to  advancing  j^e,  favors  the  production  of  emphj^sema.  This  change 
isiolTeB  diminished  extent  and  force* of  expiratioTi,  with  undiminished, 
ff  aot  increased,  power  of  inspiration.  The  result  is,  when  the  chest  is 
ttpuded  in  inspiration,  the  lungs  already  contain  a  surplus  of  air.  The 
hwfiiiil  elasticity  of  the  lungs  in  old  persons  has  the  same  effect,  keeping 
flb  oigans  permanently  expanded. 

In  the  production  of  senile,  or  atrophous  emphysema,  the  point  of  de- 
iKtore  i^^ipears  to  be  atrophy  and  consequent  rupture  of  the  cell-walls, 

■  Vide  chap,  on  Capillary  Bronchitis. 
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leading  to  coalescence  of  more  or  less  of  the  cells.  The  atrophoos  con- 
dition of  the  cell-walls  was  attributed  by  Rainey  to  fatty  degeneratioiL 
Other  observers,  however,  have  failed  to  find  sufficient  evidence  of  thiB 
degenerative  change. 

Clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  em- 
physema is  not  only  accompanied,  but  preceded,  by  bronchitis.  It  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  doubted  that,  whatever  may  be  the  modus  aperandij 
bronchitis  stands,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  a  causative  relation  to  the 
affection. 

Emphysema  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  hereditary  affections.  This 
fact  was  first  established  by  the  late  Dr.*  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
who  found  that  in  1 8  out  of  28  cases,  one  or  both  parents  had  been  simi- 
larly affected.  Dr.  Fuller  found  this  to  be  true  of  26  out  of  43  cases.^ 
An  analysis  of  a  larger  number  of  cases  with  reference  to  this  point  is 
desirable. 

The  affection  may  be  developed  at  any  period  of  life.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  its  commencement  is  in  infancy  or  childhood.  Its  slowly 
progressive  increase  explains  the  fact  that  patients  frequently  attain  to 
middle  life  before  the  affection  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  occasion  great 
inconvenience.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  developed  in  old 
age,  in  these  cases  the  anatomical  characters  consisting  chiefly  in  destruc- 
tion of  the  cell-walls  from  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  described  under  the  head  of  the  clinical 
history  are  of  a  character  to  render  the  existence  of  the  affection  probaUe 
in  the  cases  in  which  it  exists  sufficiently  to  compromise  considerably  the 
respiratory  function.  The  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  affection  is 
increased  by  the  coexistence  of  asthma  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
The  physical  signs,  however,  render  the  diagnosis  positive  in  these  cases ; 
and  in  the  cases  in  wliieh  the  affection  exists  in  a  moderate  or  slight 
degree,  the  signs  are  indispensable  to  the  diagnosis.  In  the  latter  class 
of  cases,  if  asthma  have  not  become  developed,  patients  are  often  sup- 
posed to  have  phthisis  by  those  who  rely  exclusively  or  mainly  on  the 
symptoms  in  making  the  diagnosis.  I  shall  content  myself  here,  as  in 
treating  of  the  diagnosis  of  other  pulmonary  affections,  with  giving  a 
synopsis  of  the  signs,  referring  the  reader  for  a  fuller  exposition  to  works 
which  treat  at  length  of  physical  diagnosis. 

The  enlarged  volume  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  in  certain  cases 
of  emphysema,  gives  rise  to  distinctive  signs  obtained  by  inspection.  In 
the  cases  in  which  the  characters  of  the  " emphj'sematous  chest"  are 
strongly  marked,  the  diagnosis  may  be  at  once  made  with  the  eye.  The 
upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  chest,  on  its  anterior  aspect,  are  expanded, 
and  present  a  globular  or  barrel-shaped  form.  This  projection  extends 
from  the  summit  to  the  sixth  rib.  The  obliquity  of  the  ribs  is  diminished, 
and  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  the  costal  cartilages 
is  more  obtuse  than  in  health.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  chest  is  rela- 
tively and  actually  contracted.  The  dorsal  spine  becomes  curved  ante- 
riorly. In  extreme  cases,  these  changes  amount  to  a  deformity  which  is 
highly  characteristic.  The  superior  costal  respiratory  movements  are 
lessened,  and  in  laborious  breathing  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  ittised  to- 
gether, as  if  they  formed  a  solid  bony  case.  The  lower  anterior  portion 
of  the  chest  is  contracted,  and  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavicles  and 
sternal  notch  are  depressed  in  inspiration.     The  chest  is  drawn  perma- 

*  Diseases  of  the  Chest.     London,  1863. 
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nentlj  upward  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  and  the  scaleni,  so 
that  the  neck  appears  to  be  shortened.  The  upper  part  of  the  chesty 
during  the  act  of  expiration,  is  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  end  of  a 
forced  inspiration.  The  intercostal  depressions  are  usually  strongly 
marked.  The  heart's  impulse  is  frequently  seen  and  felt  iu  the  epigas- 
trium, and  is  not  appreciable  in  its  normal  situation. 

These  visible  changes  are  present  in  cases  in  which  the  empli3'8ema 
exists  to  an  extent  to  compromise  considerably  the  function  of  respira- 
tioQ,  and  in  which  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  notably  increased.  The 
signs  are  more  marked  on  the  side  in  which  the  emphysema  is  greatest ; 
this  side  being,  in  my  experience,  much  ofbener  the  left  than  the  right. 
If  the  emphysema  be  comparatively  slight  or  moderate,  the  size,  foi*m, 
and  movements  of  the  chest  will  not  be  sensibly  altered.  An  abnormal 
relative  fulness,  however,  may  be  observed  on  one  side  below,  and  per- 
haps above^  the  clavicle,  with  deficient  superior  costal  movement.  This 
disparity  of  the  summit  between  the  two  sides,  as  regards  size  and  mo- 
bility, is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  similar  disparity  due  to  contraction 
of  one  side  from  tuberculous  deposit. 

Percussion  elicits  an  abnormally  intense  resonance,  the  character  of  the 
resonance  being  altered.  The  vesicular  and  the  tympanitic  quality  are 
combined,  that  is,  the  resonance  is  vesieulo-tympanitic.  This  vesiculo- 
tympanitic resonance  is  more  marked  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
lung  which  is  most  emphysematous.  The  exaggerated  resonance  being 
flsoally  greater  on  one  side,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  consider  the  reso- 
sanoe  diminished  on  the  side  in  which  it  is  least  exaggerated.  The  pitch 
of  the  resonance  is  always  higher  on  the  side  which  yields  the  greater 
resonance,  whereas,  if  the  disparit}'^  be  due  to  diminished  resonance  or 
ddness  on  one  side,  the  pitch  is  higher  on  that  side. 

The  murmur  of  respiration,  as  a  rule,  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  the  emphysema.  If  the  affection  exist  to  such  an  extent  that 
tbe  respiration  is  habitually  labored,  the  inspiratory  sound  may  be  short- 
aed  (deferred)  and  the  expiratory  sound  prolonged.  The  expiratory 
loand,  however  prolonged,  is  lower  in  pitch  than  the  inspiratory,  as  in 
kolth.  The  changes  in  intensity  and  rhythm  are  the  only  modi^cations 
pioper  to  emphysema.  Not  infrequently,  over  portions  of  the  chest  cor- 
nsponding  to  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are  not  highly  emphysematous, 
tile  labored  efforts  of  breathing  evolve  an  exaggerated  vesicular  murmur. 
The  weakness  and  alteration  of  rhythm  are  likely  to  be  more  marked  on 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  greater  degree  of  the  emphysema.  Sibi- 
hst  and  sonorous  rales,  due  to  coexisting  bronchitis  or  asthma,  are  often 
p  present  in  cases  of  emphysema. 

I  The  normal  relation  between  the  two  sides,  as  regards  vocal  resonance 
f  ad.  f^mitus,  continues.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  displacement  of 
I  the  heart,  the  resonance  on  percussion  within  the  precordial  region  is 
•bBormallj  clear. 

In  arriving  at  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  foregoing  signs,  it  is  to  be 
ooosidered  that  other  affections,  such  as  tuberculosis,  pleuritis,  pruMimo- 
hydrothorax:,  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  signs  which  should  be  found.if 
thne  aflbctions  existed.  The  signs  are  also  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
d^gnoBtie  points  embraced  in  the  clinical  history,  viz.,  the  character  of 
tl»  ooagh  aiid  expectoration,  the  absence  of  marked  emaciation,  notwith- 
■itmMling  the  dnnition  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  and,  in  many  cases, 
it  eoezisteiwe  of  asthma. 

In  the  foTegoing  account,  reference  has  been  had  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
BBphyacma,  namely,  the  form  characterized  by  dilatation  of  the  air-cells. 
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The  atrophous  form,  or  senile  emphysema,  offers  certain  marked  points  of 
difference,  especially  as  regards  the  physical  signs  on  inspection.  The 
size  of  the  chest,  instead  of  being  increased,  may  be  notably  diminished. 
The  obliquity  of  the  lower  ribs  may  be  much  greater  than  in  health,  leav- 
ing sometimes  but  little  space  between  the  base  of  the  chest  and  the  pelvis. 
The  resonance  on  percussion  may  be  diminished. 

Prognosis. — ^Emphysema,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  most  marked, 
rarely,  if  ever,  involves,  in  itself,  immediate  danger.  It  is  not  a  fatal 
affection  per  S6,  but  it  diminishes  the  power  in  the  system  of  resisting  in- 
tercurrent or  superadded  diseases.  It  leads  to  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
which  further  impairs  the  ability  to  overcome  other  diseases.  But  aside 
from  danger  to  life,  it  is  an  aifection  which,  if  it  exist  to  an  extent  to 
compromise  respiration,  incapacitates  for  physical  exertion,  and  renders 
life  micomfortable.  Existing  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  a  source  of  much 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  from  the  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise. 

In  so  far  as  it  involves  destruction  of  cell-walls,  and  the  coalescence  of 
cells,  it  is  an  irremediable  lesion.  And,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  dila- 
tation of  the  cells  which  takes  place  is  permanent ;  the  tendency,  in  fact, 
is  oftener  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease.  I  have  known,  however, 
marked  improvement  to  take  place,  as  shown  b}''  the  physical  signs.  In  a 
case  in  which  the  enlarged  volume  of  the  upper  lobes  was  sufiSeient  to  give 
rise  to  the  characteristic  deformity  in  a  marked  degree,  the  improvement 
was  so  great  that  the  chest  nearly  resumed  its  normal  form.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  the  lesion  consists  in  dilatation  of  the  cells,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily irremediable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  emphysema  has  reference,  first  and 
chiefly,  to  the  bronchitis  with  which  it  is  generally  associated.  The  object 
is  to  relieve,  and,  if  possible,  remove  the  bronchial  inflammation  which 
stands  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  affection,  and  contributes  to  its  in- 
crease. In  proportion  as  the  bronchitis  is  relieved,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  is  rendered  more  corafortiiblo,  notwithstanding  the  emphysema 
continues  undiminished  ;  the  emphysema  is  less  likely  to  increase,  and  it 
may  undergo  diminution. 

With  reference  to  this  object,  the  measures  to  be  pursued  are  those  in- 
dicated in  chronic  bronchitis  not  connected  with  emphysema.  The  treat- 
ment, in  fact,  so  far  as  this  object  is  concerned,  resolves  itself  into  the 
treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis,  which  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Trial  should  always  be  made  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
effect  of  this  remedy  is  in  some  cases  truly  marvellous,  but  in  other  cases 
it  produces  little  or  no  effect.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  inex- 
perienced practitioner  that  some  persons  cannot  continue  the  use  of  this 
remedy,  in  consequence  of  great  irritation  of  the  fauces ;  and  I  have  met 
with  an  instance  in  which  it  always  produced  violent  vomiting  and  general 
disturbance.  The  eruptions  on  the  face,  to  which  it  frequently  gives  rise, 
are  an  anno^'ance  which  may  be  submitted  to,  if  it  exert  a  curative  effect 
as  regards  the  bronchitis.  When  the  remedy  is  well  borne,  it  may  be 
continued,  in  moderate  doses,  for  a  long  period  without  any  unpleasant 
consequences.  I  have  known  it  to  be  continued  in  five  grain  doses,  three 
times  daily,  for  a  year,  the  patient  finding  that,  under  its  constant  use,  he 
was  nearl^*^  free  from  all  pulmonary  symptoms.  In  this  case  the  emphy- 
sema was  notably  lessened.  The  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  should  also  be  tried  if  the  iodide 
of  potassium  prove  ineffectual. 
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Other  measures,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis, are  to  be  resorted  to,  if  the  remedies  just  named  fail  of  success. 
Tonic  remedies,  and  the  regulation  of  diet  and  regimen,  with  a  view  to 
invigorate  the  system,  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  If  these 
measures  fail,  change  of  climate,  if  practicable,  should  be  advised. 

As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  violent  paroxysms  of  cough  contri- 
bute to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  dilatation  of  the  cells,  palliative  reme- 
dies, for  this  symptom,  are  called  for,  provided  the  bronchitis,  on  which  it 
depends,  cannot  be  removed.     The  labored  effects  of  breathing  in  parox- 
ysms of  asthuia  probably  have  the  same  effect ;  and  if  this  affection  coexist, 
it  is  desirable,  with  reference  to  the  emphysema,  to  relieve  the  paroxysms 
as  speedily  as  practicable.     It  is  important  for  the  patient  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis,  and  when  they  occur  they  should 
be  cured  as  quickly  as  possible.    Flatulency  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  and 
constipation  contnbute  to  dyspnosa  by  mechanically  interfering  with  the 
play  of  the  diaphragm.     They  are  to  be  avoided  by  a  regulat^  diet  and 
appropriate  remedies. 

Exercise,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  taken  without  inconvenience,  is  not  to 
be  interdicted;  but  exertions  which  induce  labored  breathing  are  to  be 
abstained  from.  Prolonged  efforts  of  expiration,  as  in  public  speaking, 
singing,  and  straining  at  stool,  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  form  of  emphysema  distinguished  as  atrophous,  or  senile,  admits 
of  no  permanent  relief.  Ethereal  preparations  and  remedies  to  palliate 
dyspnoea,  together  with  measures  to  support  the  system,  comprise  the 
tnatment  in  these  cases. 

Asthma. 

The  term  asthma  has  been  applied,  in  a  loose  way,  to  dyspnoea  dependent 
00  different  pathological  conditions.     As  the  name  of  an  individual  dis- 
ease, it  should  be  limited  to  one  pathological  condition,  viz.,  obstruction 
of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres 
fomiiog  a  part  of  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  tubes.     This  will  ex- 
dttde  dyspnoea  due  to  disease  of  heart,  called  cardiac  asthma,  or  to  any 
liiectiuu  which  does  not  involve  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres. 
Asthma  and  emphysema  have  been  confounded,  and,  indeed,  considered 
bj  some  writers  as  one  disease  ;  but,  although  very  often  associated,  they 
lie  distinct  affections,  and  each  may  exist  without  the  other.     Vesicular 
enphysema  denotes  a  particular  pulmonary  lesion,  viz.,  either  dilatation 
of  the  air-cells,  or  enlargement  by  coalescence  resulting  from  destruction 
of  the  vesicular  septa ;  asthma  is  a  neuropathic  affection,  and  does  not 
QTolve  necessarily  any  appreciable  lesion.     Asthma  has  no  anatomical 
ekaracters.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  pulmonary 
ieaions  are  foand  after  death,  viz.,  those  which  belong  to  chronic  bronchitis 
ind  emphysema ;  but  this  fact  only  shows  the  frequent  coexistence  of 
these  affections  with  asthma. 

CuNiOAL  HiSTOBT. — Asthma  is  essentially  a  paroxysmal  affection.  It 
k  eharacterized  by  the  occurrence  of  paroxysms,  which  recur  more  or  less 
fraqoeiitly,  and  hence  it  belongs  in  the  category  of  diseases  which  exem- 
plify tlie  principle  of  periodicity*  The  clinical  history  will  therefore 
Mnist  of  an  account  of  the  characters  which  distinguish  asthmatic  parox- 

Ba,  together  with  the  laws  of  their  recurrence,  and  the  condition  of 
th  ID  the  intervals. 
A  paroxysm  of  asthma  may  commence  without  warning,  or  it  may  be 
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preceded  by  certain  premonitions.  The  latter  are  frequently  experience*!, 
provided  the  paroxysm  be  not  produced  by  some  obvious  external  cause. 
The  premonitions  vary  in  different  cases.  Patients  who  are  subject  to 
the  affection  are  able  often  to  predict  an  attack  for  some  hours  before  its 
oecurronce,  sometimes  by  a  sense  of  drowsiness  or  heaviness ;  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  an  unusual  excitation  of  the  mind,  and  again,  by 
sensations,  the  signification  of  which  the  patient  has  learned  by  experience, 
but  which  are  not  easily  described.  The  paroxysm  may  be  slowly  devel- 
oped, that  is,  an  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  a  longer  period,  may  be 
required  for  its  full  development ;  or  the  attack  may  be  sudden,  and  the 
intensity  quickly  reached.  It  takes  place,  in  the  great  m^gority  of  cases, 
during  the  sleeping  hours,  and  generally  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  or 
very  early  in  the  morning. 

The  paroxysm  is  characterized  by  laborious  efforts  of  breathing,  prompted 
by  a  painful  sense  of  the  want  of  air,  or  dyspnoea.  The  patient  is  unable 
to  lie  down,  but  sits  with  the  elbows  on  the  knees,  or  resting  on  some  solid 
support,  the  head  thrown  backward,  the  mouth  open  and  gasping  with 
each  inspiration.  The  respirations  are  not  increased,  but  may  be  less  in 
number  than  in  health.  The  inspiratory  act  is  performed  with  aspamodio 
effort,  and  the  expiratory  act  is  prolonged  and  accompanied  with  a  wheez- 
ing sound.  Speech  is  difficult  from  the  want  of  breath,  and  words  are 
uttered  with  interrupted  efforts.  Movements  of  the  body  are  dreaded,  and 
changes  of  position  are  made  slowly.  Cold  air,  from  its  density,  affords 
some  relief,  and  the  patient  desires  the  windows  to  be  opened,  without 
regard  to  chilliness  of  the  body.  The  face  is  pallid,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sents with  the  palor  a  cyanotic  hue,  giving  to  the  face  a  death-like  appear- 
ance. Frequently,  perspiration  is  profuse.  Limpid  urine,  in  great  abund- 
ance, is  passed  frequently,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  due,  doubtless,  to  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool  or  cold.  The 
nostrils  are  widely  dilated.  The  countenance  denotes  extreme  anxiety  and 
distress.  Salter  mentions  a  symptom  which  he  has  observed  almost  con- 
stantly, viz.,  an  itching  sensation  under  the  chin,  which  the  patient  endea- 
vors ineffectually  to  relieve  by  rubbing ;  and  the  same  sensation  is  frequently 
felt  on  the  sternum,  and  between  the  shoulders. 

Paroxysms  differ  in  severity.     A  patient  suffering  from  a  severe  parox- 
ysm presents  a  spectacle  more  distressing  than  can  be  well  imagined ;  to 
one  not  familiar  with  the  disease,  he  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  death. 
The  suffering  is  considerable  even  when  the  paroxysms  are  so  mild  as  not 
to  present  to  the  spectator  a  picture  of  great  distress.     Their  duration 
differs.     They  may  continue  for  a  few  minutes  only,  or  for  several  day«. 
Usually,  after  continuing  for  a  few  hours,  eitlier  partial  or  complete  relief 
occurs.     If  the  relief  be  complete,  or  nearly  so,  tranquil  sleep  follows, , 
which  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  refVeshing.     With  the  diminution  of  suffas 
ing  there  is  usually  cough,  and  more  or  less  expectoration.     The  expect 
to  rati  on  is  frequently  small,  consisting,  in  some  cases,  of  a  few  mucous 
pellets,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  jelly-like  consistence.      Cough  and  \ 
ex[>ectoration,  if  they  have  not  existed  prior  to  the  attack,  generally  coa*  * 
tinue  for  several  days  afterward,  unless  the  paroxysm  has  been  qaite  mild 
and  brief.    The  expectoration  is  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  oec^ 
sionally  a  true  hemorrhage  or  haemoptysis  takes  place. 

The  paroxysms  recur  after  intervals  varying  greatly  in  duration  in  dift.. 
ferent  cases.     They  recur  in  some  cases  with  great  regularity  after  a  stated  '  ■; 
period,  and  in  other  cases  the  recurrences  are  extremely  irregular. 
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patients  suffer  fh>m  a  diurnal  recurrence,  and  it  is  remarked  by  Salter  that 
in  thes^  eases  the  affection  is  almost  always  associated  with  bronchitis  or 
disease  of  the  heart.  Recurrence  regularly  after  the  interval  of  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  is  not  uncommon.  Females  sometimes  have  attacks  only  at 
the  menstrual  periods.  Some  persons  experience  an  attack  annuall}',  and 
it  may  occur  either  in  the  winter  or  summer  season.  Examples  of  the 
latter  are  cases  of  so-called  hay  asthma,  which  will  be  noticed  presently 
under  another  head.  When  the  paroxysms  recur  irreguhirl}',  they  are 
sometimes  attributable  to  a  particular  exciting  cause,  but  in  other  cases 
the  reason  of  their  recurrence  is  not  apparent. 

In  the  intervals  the  condition  varies,  the  variations  depending  on  the 
existence^  or  otherwise,  of  associated  affections.  Asthma  is  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  persisting  chronic  bronchitis,  and,  under  these 
circumsUinces,  more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration  are  habitual.  Kmphy- 
lema  is  also  a  frequent  concomitant,  and  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise, 
or  constant  dyspnoea  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  emphysema,  will  char- 
icterize  these  cases.  The  habitual  dyspnoea  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the 
emphysema,  and  is  not  properly  asthmatic.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  is 
another  affection,  not  infrequently  coexisting,  which  may  give  rise  to  more 
or  less  dyspnoea. 

Patholooioal  Character. — The  pathological  character  of  asthma  has 
been  already  stated  in  defining  the  term  as  applied  to  an  individual  dis- 
esfti.  It  is  a  neuropathic  affection,  tonic  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular 
fibres  being  induced  by  a  morbid  excitation  through  the  nervous  system. 
The  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms  doubtless  exert  their  effect  through 
the  exeito-motory  or  reflex  fVmction  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  true 
that  bronchitis  generally  exists  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  pnrox- 
jaD»,  but  bronchitis  exists  often  enough  without  asthma ;  and  cases  occur 
la  which  the  spasm  takes  place  independently  of  bronchitis.  In  the  latter 
ones,  the  affection  has  been  distinguished  as  nervous  asthma  ;  but,  with 
the  pathological  >iew  just  presented,  asthma  is  always  nervous,  and  these 
cttes  differ  from  the  majority  only  in  the  absence  of  coexisting  bronchial 
inlammation.  It  is  probable  that  inflammation  renders  the  muscular  fibres 
■ore  prone  to  spasmodic  action,  and,  in  this  way,  is  involved  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  the  affection,  but  not  constituting  an  essential  pai*t  of  it.  The 
dJAmction  between  asthma  and  emphysema  has  been  already  suiliciently 
itited. 

Causatton. — The  occurrence  of  asthma  involves  a  peculiar  susceptibility 

lathe  bronchial  muscular  fibres  to  take  on  spasmodic  action.     This  sus- 

eepdbility  does  not  exist  in  all  persons.     It  constitutes  a  predisposition 

to  the  affection  which  characterizes  certain  constitutions.     The  majority 

of  mankind,  no  matter  to  what  influences  they  may  be  exposed,  never  exix'- 

rienoe  this  affection.     The  predisposition  may  be  transmitted  by  inherit^ 

WKt,    Of  those  who  become  asthmatics,  so  large  a  proportion  have  had 

parents  or  progenitors  endowed  with  the  same  peculiarity  of  constitution 

tkat  there  most  be  admitted  to  be,  in  some  cases,  an  inl>om  and  iniierited 

pmfitporitimi.     The  fact  of  its  being  congenital  is  also  shown  by  the 

oeearrenoe  of  the  affection  not  inf^^equently  in  early  childhood  and  infancy, 

Uepeodeiitly  of  any  appreciable  external  causes.     Whether  the  peculiar 

wocptaMlity  be  always  congenital,  or  whether  it  be  acquired  in  a  certain 

^nqportion  of  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     That  the  affection  frequently 

ides  not  oocnr  until  after  youth,  and  is  sometimes  deferred  until  old  age, 

■d  tliat  it  follows  Bome  otto*  pulmonaiy  affection,  such  as  whooping-cough, 
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bronchitis,  or  measles  (which  is  frequently  observed),  is  not  proof  that  it 
does  not  involve  an  innate  peculiarity  of  constitution. 

For  the  development  of  the  affection,  certainly  in  most  cases,  in  addition 
to  the  predisposition,  exciting  causes  are  requisite.  The  exciting  causefi 
are  various,  and  the  facts  with  regard  to  these  show,  in  some  persons,  a 
remarkable  susceptibility  to  particular  agencies  which  upon  most  ]>ersons 
produce  no  morbid  effect.  A  striking  illustration  of  an  idiosyncrasj',  in 
this  regard,  is  the  variety  of  the  affection  commonly  called  hay  asthma. 
The  emanations  from  newly-mown  hay  produce,  in  some  persons,  cor}'2a, 
bronchitis,  and  asthma,  and  the  latter  affection  may  never  occur  save  when 
j)roduced  b}'  this  particular  cause.  The  term  hay  asthma,  however,  is 
applied  to  cases  occurring  exclusively  during  the  summer  season,  although 
the  exciting  cause  may  not  proceed  from  hay.  We  meet  occasionally  with 
persons  who  suffer,  for  a  certain  period  during  the  summer  months,  with 
asthma,  associated  with  coryza  and  bronchitis,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  they  are  entirely  free  from  the  affection.  Sometimes  the  annual 
visitations  in  successive  years  occur  precisely  on  the  same  date,  and  the 
duration  is  always  about  the  same.  For  example,  a  medical  friend  of  the 
author  is  attacked  early  in  September  of  each  year  with  coryza  and  bron- 
chitis, and  subsequently  paroxysms  of  asthma  occur  diuing  the  night.  He  * 
continues  to  suffer  from  the  former  affections  and  the  nightly  recurrence  of 
the  asthma  for  six  weeks.  The  affections  then  disappear,  and,  excepting 
for  the  period  just  stated,  his  health  is  excellent.  The  exciting  cause  is 
doubtless  in  the  atmosphere,  and  probably  proceeds  from  something  ema- 
nating from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  "but  the  particular  agent  remains  to  be 
ascertained.  Perhaps,  in  different  cases,  emanations  from  different  vege- 
table products  are  involved.  In  the  case  just  referred  to,  relief  and  exemp- 
tion arc  obtained  by  removing,  at  the  perio<l  when  the  affections  occur,  ta 
a  situation  devoid  of,  and  distant  from,  vegetation.  On  going  to  sea,  th^ 
affections  are  sure  to  disappear  after  sailing  a  certain  distance  from  land« 

The  affection  known  as  "  Hay  Asthma,"  or  "  Hay  Fever,"  first  de« 
scribed  by  Dr.  John  Bostock,  in  1819,  under  the  name  Caiarrhus  ^tUttfu^^ 
has  l>een  studied,  as  it  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  this  country,  by  Dr. 
Morrill  Wyman.*     There  are  two  forms  of  annually  recurring  bronchial 
inflammation  (catarrh)  in  persons  with  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.     The  ^m 
U  often  ealleil  the  "  rose  cold,"  or  "  June  cold,"  commencing  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  continuing  until  early  in  July.    Thii 
corresponds  with  the  affection  known  in  England  as  "Hay  Asthma" or 
*'  Ha}'  Fever."     The  other  form  is  called  by  Dr.  Wyman  CeUarrhuM  Au» 
iumnalis^  or  Autumnal  Catarrh.     In  this  form  the  affection  begins  gen^ 
rally  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  August,  and  ends  in  the  latter  part   ^ 
of  September  or  in  Octolx^r.    It  rarely,  if  ever,  continues  after  the  ooea^  .. 

rence  of  black  frost.     Asthma  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  emm  

only.     The  local  s^^mptoms  denote  irritation  and  subacute  inflammatiai  .  ^ 
of  the  nostrils  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  together  with  soou 
febrile  movement,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.    The  aflte- 

tion  appears  not  to  exist  in  the  Southern  States,  nor  in  the  colder  »»  , 

gions  of  Canada.     Dr.  Wyman  has  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  showing  that  relief  may  be  obtained  by  going  to  certain  portiOH ' 
of  the  White  Mountain  region;  also  Mount  Mansfield,  in  Vermont, Oie  ^ 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  Adirondac  Mountains,  in  the  .State  of  ,'^ 
New  York.* 

>  Anturonal  Catarrh  (Hay  Fever).    New  York,  Hurd  A  Houghton,  18TBI  '^ 

*  For  further  details  respecting  the  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  affect 

occurs,  and  those  which  are  exempt  fh>ui  it,  together  with  iia  natural  hiatoiyi  Wii  i- 

Pr.  Wrman^B  work. 
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A  remarkable  idiosyncrasy  is  exemplified  in  the  author's  personal  ex- 
)erienee.  This  consists  in  the  production  of  coryza,  bronchitis,  and  asthma 
>y  an  emanation  fVom  feather  beds  or  pillows.  I  had  suffered  repeatedly 
Vom  attacks  of  these  affections  on  sleeping  away  from  home,  especially 
Q  inns  and  steamboats,  before  the  source  was  discovered.  All  feuthtr 
inllows  and  eTcn  feather  beds  do  not  furnish  the  special  emanation,  and 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  latter  depends  I  have  not  ascertained. 
The  poisonous  principle  is  not  connected  with  the  odor  which  is  some- 
times perceived.  I  cannot  determine  beforehand  whether  a  strange  bed 
▼ill  excite  an  attack  or  not.  If  the  feathers  are  of  the  (to  me)  poisonous 
kind,  shortly  after  retiring,  labored  respiration,  cough,  and  wheezing  com- 
menoe,  and  progressively  increase  until  I  am  obliged  to  get  up,  wlien  the 
difBculty  passes  off  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  a  little  bronchitis,  which  con- 
tinoos  for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  never  experienceil  the  least  degree  of 
tsthma  excepting  as  a  result  of  an  emanation  from  feathers. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Crane,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  communicated  to  me  a 
etse  under  his  observation  in  which  attacks  of  asthma  were  distinctly 
traced  to  sleeping  beneath  a  feather  bed  made  of  duck  feathers.  The 
aiose  was  not  ascertained  until  after  four  years  of  suffering  from  the 
affection  which  had  not  existed  previouslj^,  the  patient  being  fifty  3'ears 
of  Age;  ami  there  was  no  return  of  the  affection  after  an  ordinary  feather 
bed,  made  of  geese-feathers,  was  substituted  for  the  bed  which  furnished 
the  causative  emanation. 

Inhalation  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  some  persons  produces  simi- 
iir  effects.  Several  examples  of  this  idiosyncrasy  have  been  reported. 
On  relating  my  own  experience  at  a  meeting  of  a  medical  societ}',  on  one 
occasion,  a  menkber  of  the  society  gave  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  the 
Mffle  effects  were  produced  by  an  emanation  from  the  body  of  the  horse, 
10  that  the  person  was  debarred  from  riding  or  driving  on  that  account. 
1  have  recently  heard  of  another  case  of  this  kind.  Salter  gives  several 
eximples  in  his  work  on  asthma.  Cases  have  been  known  in  which 
Ktbmatic  attacks  were  brought  on  by  emanations  from  the  bodies  of 
odier  animals,  as  the  cat,  rabbit,  etc. 

la  persons  subject  to  asthma,  the  paroxysms  arc  liable  to  be  induced 
br  a  variety  of  exciting  causes,  but  individual  cases  differ  as  regards  a 
pirticalar  susceptibility  to  certain  of  these  causes.     In  some  cases  the 
iihalation  of  dust  is  particularly  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.   I  have  known 
t  patient  especially  susceptible  to  the  dust  of  grain  and  that  arising  when 
eirpeted  rooms  are  swept.     The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce asthmatic  breathing  in  those  subject  to  the  affection.     Indigestion, 
k  some  cases,  proves  an  exciting  cause  oftener  than  anything  else.    Some 
eiD  refer  paroxysms  frequently  to  constipation.     Salter  relates  a  case  in 
vych  the  application  of  cold  to  the  instep  was  sure  to  provoke  an  attack. 
Mental  emoti<ms  sometimes  act  as  an  exciting  cause.     Oceaaionally  in 
ieaiales  the' paroxysms  are  habitually  connected  with  the  menstrual  func- 
tioo. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  asthma  bronchitis  coexists.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  the  bronchitis  is  constant  or  habitual,  and  the 
frBqaeney  of  the  paroxysms  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  bronchitis  ;  for, 
Vthe  latter  affection  be  relieved  or  removed,  the  asthmatic  attacks  become 
km  freqnent.  The  susceptibility  to  the  exciting  causes  of  spasm  is  in- 
creased bj  the  existence  of  bronchial  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  the 
ittacks  of  asthma  occur  whenever  bronchitis,  or  a  common  cold,  occurs. 
Pinmlly,  climatic  influences  are  involved  in  the  causation,  for  it  is  a  mat- 
tir  of  freqaent  obeervation  that  the  same  persons  are  much  more  liable  to 
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recurrences  in  some  situations  than  in  others.  And  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
common  observation  with  some  asthmatics  residing  in  a  localit}*^  in  which 
they  are  subject  to  frequent  recurrences,  that  atmospherical  changes  arc 
apt  to  induce  an  attack. 

Asthma  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females,  the  propor- 
tion being  as  two  to  one.  As  regards  the  periods  of  life  when  it  may 
become  developed,  the  following  are  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  47  cases 
by  Dr.  Salter :  It  was  developed  during  the  first  year  of  life  in  9,  and  from 
one  to  ten  in  10  cases ;  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  in  8  cases ;  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  in  T  cases ;  ftom  thirty  to  forty  in  6  cases ;  from 
forty  to  fifty  in  3,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  4  cases. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  in  well-marked  cases  is  not  difficult.  The 
features  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysms  are  quite  distinctive.  First  pa- 
roxj'sms  occurring  in  young  children  may  occasion  some  perplexity,  but, 
with  proper  knowledge  and  care,  the  disease  should  not  be  confounded 
with  other  affections  which  involve  embarrassment  of  respiration.  Capil* 
lary  bronchitis  is  distinguished  by  the  frequency  of  the  respirations,  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  the  diffusion  over  the  chest  of  the  sub* 
crepitant  rale.  In  asthma  the  respirations  are  not  accelerated  but  labored, 
the  pulse  is  not  notably  frequent,  and  the  dry  bronchial  rales  are  abun- 
dant. Laryngeal  affections  involving  obstruction  may  be  excluded  by 
the  fact  of  the  voice  remaining  unaffected.  The  dyspnoea  incident  to  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  often  goes  by  the  name  of  asthma,  but  the  breathing  in 
this  case  is  not  labored,  especially  the  expiratory  acts,  and  accompanied 
by  wheezing,  as  it  is  in  asthma,  and  the  d3''spnQea  is  more  or  less  habitual. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  heart-lesions  adequate  to  the  production  of 
dyspnoea  is  determinable  by  definite  physical  signs.  Asthma  and  cardiae 
lesions,  however,  may  be  associated.  If  asthma  have  existed  for  some 
time,  it  is  found  usually  associated  with  emphysema,  and  this  association 
is  diagnostic ;  yet,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  emphysema,  sufficient  to 
occasion  dyspnoea,  which  may  become  greatly  increased  with  a  fresh  occni^ 
rence  of  bronchitis,  may  exist  without  asthma ;  in  other  words,  the  dvs* 
pnoea  due  to  emphysema  and  coexisting  bronchitis  is  not  properly  called 
asthma.  In  addition  to  the  abundance  and  diffusion  of  the  dry  bronchial 
rales,  the  physical  signs,  during  a  paroxysm,  are  enlargement  of  the  chest 
with  diminished  respiratory  movements,  increased  resonance  on  percns* 
sion  and  suppression  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 

Prognosis. — A  paroxysm  of  asthma,  however  severe  or  protracted, 
involves  no  immediate  danger  to  life.  Formidable  as  the  affection  8p» 
pears,  when  a  patient  is  experiencing  an  attack  of  great  severity,  aod 
intense  as  is  the  suffering,  it  is  doubtlHil  if  a  fatal  termination  ever  took 
place.  In  view,  however,  of  the  suffering  incidental  to  the  affection,  and 
its  tendency  to  become  confirmed,  with  an  increasing  liability  to  recim 
rences,  its  existence  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.  If  the  pa> 
roxysms  be  produced  by  a  particular  exciting  OAUse,  which,  being  known, 
may  be  avoided,  the  disease  imposes  sim])ly  more  or  less  inconvenience; 
but  when  the  paroxysms  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  various  causes  which 
cannot  be  guarded  against,  it  is  truly  a  grievous  affliction ;  and  it  ii 
calamitous,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  thi 
paroxysms  recur,  and  their  severity. 

Asthmatics  are  not  infrequently  long-lived ;  yet, that  it  may  contribute 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  labored  efforts  of 
breathing  in  the  paroxysms  contribute  to  the  development  and  increase  of 
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emphysema.  During  the  paroxysms,  also,  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  being  impeded,  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  must  be  unduly  dis- 
tencled  with  blood  returned  by  the  systemic  veins,  and  hence  the  attection 
contributes  to  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  chances  of 
long  life  are  lessened  by  these  lesions.  Moreover,  if  the  paroxysms  be 
Creqaent  and  severe,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  the  powers  of  life,  and 
diminish  the  ability  to  resist  other  diseases.  If  asthma  secure,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  exemption  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  pneumonitis, 
this  advantage  is  perhaps  overbalanced  by  the.fact  that  pneumonitis,  when 
it  does  occur,  is  apt  to  prove  fatal,  and  that  the  supervention  of  a  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis  is  apt  to  destroy  life. 

Treatment. — ^The  management  of  asthma  embraces,  firsts  the  treatment 
of  the  paroxysms,  and,  ttecond^  the  treatment  in  the  intervals. 

Daring  the  paroxysm  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to  lessen  the  suffering 
and  bring  the  paroxysm  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  measures 
for  these  objects  have  reference  to  spasm  as  the  essential  pathological 
condition.  The  measures  to  relieve  spasm  are  various,  each  of  which 
proves  efQcacious  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.  Frequently  the  past 
experience  of  the  patient  is  the  best  guide  as  to  the  particular  measure 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  afford  relief.  In  cases  of  asthma  unaccom- 
panied by  bronchitis,  I  have  known  a  full  opiate  quickly  and  completely 
snooessfnl ;  but,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  it  will  not  succeed  in 
catting  short  the  paroxysm,  nor  afford  marked  relief.  Of  other  narcotics, 
■tramoniam  is  best  suited  to  this  affection.  The  usual  mode  of  adminis- 
tration is  to  smoke  the  dried  leaves  or  fibres  of  the  root  either  in  a  pipe 
or  prepared  as  a  cigarette.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  measure  in 
tome  persons  acts  like  a  charm,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as  a 
]m>mpt  and  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  relief;  but,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  it  either  produces  no  effect,  or  merely  mitigates  the  severity  of 
the  paroxysm.  A  ssafoetida,  dracontium,  or  skunk-cabbage,  and  the  Indian 
hemp  have  been  found  to  be  sometimes  efficacious.  The  ethers,  given  in- 
ternally, are  to  some  extent  useful  as  palliatives,  and  occasionally  produce 
complete  relief.  Belladonna  is  sometimes  signally  efficacious,  given  as 
recommended  by  Salter  and  Ringer,  namely,  10  minims  of  the  tincture 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  imless  disturbance  of  vision  be  pro- 
dnced.     The  bromides  in  full  doses  sometimes  afford  marked  relief. 

Marked  relief  is  frequently  obtained,  and  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes 
cat  short,  by  nauseant  remedies,  viz.,  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  lobelia  in- 
flata,  and  common  tobacco.  The  two  remedies  last  named  are  especially 
efficacious  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  common  tobacco  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  successful  if  the  patient  be  not  accustomed  to  its  use. 
With  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  spasm,  these  remedies  need  not  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  producing  vomiting;  if  not  effectual  when  nausea  is 
indaoed,  it  will  be  useless,  if  not  injurious,  to  push  them  further.  I  have 
known  a  paroxysm  to  be  arrested  at  once  by  bloodletting,  but  this  is  a 
measure  too  potent  to  be  employed  except  occasionally  in  plethoric 
persona. 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  ether  is  a  measure  of  great 
▼aiae  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  Not  infrequently  the  paroxj'sms  are 
completely  controlled  by  it,  the  patient  passing,  in  the  space  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, from  a  condition  of  great  suffering  into  one  of  ease  and  comfort. 
These  cases  are  among  those  which  afford  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  resources  of  practical  medicine.  The  dr^'  bronchial  rales  which,  Ik*- 
Ibre  the  inhalation,  were  loud  and  universally  dif[\ised  over  the  chest, 
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sometimes  disappear  as  soon  as  complete  relief  is  procured  by  the  inhala 
tion,  a  fact  proving  conclusively  the  existence  and  the  cessation  of  8j)asni 
Unhappily  this  measure,  like  the  others,  is  only  efficacious  in  a  certaii 
proportion  of  cases.  It  should  be  tried  always,  provided  there  be  no  cir 
cumstances  to  contraindicate  it.  Its  employment  should  never  be  in 
trusted  to  the  hands  of  the  patient.  Dr.  O.  S.  Monell,  of  New  York 
states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  relief  in  an  attack  of  asthma  bv 
prolonging  as  far  as  practicable  the  expiratory  act ;  then  waiting  as  long 
as  possible  before  inspiring,  and  retaining  the  air  at  the  end  of  the  inspira. 
tion  as  long  as  possible,  this  plan  being  continued  for  flfleeh  minutes.  He 
states  that  he  has  repeatedly  obtained  immediate  relief  in  this  way,  and 
that  he  knows  of  several  cases  in  which  the  plan  has  proved  suceessfnU 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  saj'  that  if  there  be  ground  to  suppose  the 
attack  to  have  been  brought  on  by  overloading  the  stomach  or  by  eonsti- 
pation,  an  emetic  or  cathartic  is  indicated.  And,  of  course,  the  patient 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  action  of  any  known  exciting  cause,  such  as  the 
emanations  from  hay,  feathers,  etc.  The  apartment  sliould  be  large,  high, 
and  airy.  Warm  and  stimulating  pediluvia-  are  useful  as  palliatives. 
Strong  coffee,  taken  hot,  is  generally  highly  useful  as  a  palliative.  Another 
palliative  measure,  which  sometimes  proves  to  be  curative,  is  to  be  added 
This  consists  in  diffusing  throughout  the  apartment  the  fumes  of  burning 
nitre-paper,  that  is,  bibulous  paper  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  dried.  Some  patients  find  great  relief  from  this 
measure,  and  occasionally  the  paroxysms  are  arreste<i  by  it. 

The  treatment  in  the  intervals  has  for  its  object  prevention  of  the  parox> 
ysms.  The  removal  of  the  predisposition  would  be  the  most  effectusl 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  object.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  the  object  is  to  be  attained  by  measures  having  reference  to  circum- 
stances which  increase  or  act  upon  that  'susceptibility  of  the  bronchial 
muscular  fibres  constituting  the  predisposition  to  the  affection. 

When,  owing  to  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  paroxysms  are  excited  by  a 
particular  cause,  such  as  etnanaticms  from  hay,  feathers,  etc.,  avoidance 
of  exposure  to  the  cause,  if  possible,  is  obviously  indicated.  It  is  doubt 
ful  if  any  remedy  will  produce  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  par 
ticular  cause,  or  secure  exemption  so  long  as  the  operation  of  the  cau» 
continues.  In  the  cases  of  summer  asthma  which  have  come  under  nr 
observation,  a  great  variety  of  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  all  withoa 
avail.  The  patient  must  either  endure  the  continuance  of  the  affection  fo. 
several  weeks,  or  he  must  seek  a  situation  where  he  is  not  exposed  to  th« 
exciting  cause,  whatever  it  niay  be. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  liability  to  paroxysms  is  more  or  leaf 
favored  by  the  existence  of  habitual  or  chronic  bronchitis.  The  relief  01 
cure  of  the  latter  affection,  in  these  cases,  is  the  immediate  object  of  treat 
ment.  The  iodide  of  potassium  should  always  be  tried.  I  have  knowt 
patients  who  were  rendered  comparatively  comfortable,  as  regards  the 
recurrences  of  asthma,  by  the  use  of  this  remedy.  In  small  or  moderatt 
doses  it  may  be  continued  indefinitel}''  without  any  apparent  injury.  1 
have  known  from  5  to  10  grs.  to  be  taken  most  of  the  time  during  four  on 
five  years,  the  patient  finding  that  thereby  he  was  protected  against  a  r^ 
currence  of  the  paroxysms.  The  remedy  will  be  useful  in  proportion  U, 
its  curative  effect  on  the  bronchitis  ;  it  is,  however,  usefVil  in  some  casei 
in  which  the  coexisting  bronchitis  is  slight,  and  when  no  apparent  efl^ 
upon  the  latter  is  produced.     The  bromides  are  serviceable  in  certaiK 
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es,  and  thej  are  well  borne  by  some  who  cannot  take  the  iodide  of  po- 
sinm  without  unpleasant  effects.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  is  sometimes 
ffbl,  and  the  other  measures  indicated  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis 
^  be  employed.  The  arsenical  medication,  that  is,  arsenic  in  small 
•es  continued  for  a  considerable  period,  has  been  found  in  some  cases 
dilj  useful. 

if  measures  addressed  to  the  bronchitis  prove  ineffectual,  or  if  the 
iDxysms  recur  when  bronchitis  does  not  coexist,  and  the  paroxysms  be 
t  rderable  to  particular  causes  which  may  be  avoided,  nothing  is  to 
depended  on  but  change  of  locality.     And  it  is  probable  that  most 
ihmatics  may  find  some  situation  in  which  they  will  be  comparatively, 
lot  entirely,  free  from  the  affection.     Facts  showing  the  immuniti^^  o*b- 
ied  by  change  of  residence  are  remarkable,  as  illustrative  of  the  ap{)a- 
ft  capriciousness  of  this  affection.     Persons  residing  in  the  country 
an  find  relief  by  living  in  cities  or  large  towns.     A  change  from  the 
fit  salubrious  part  of  a  city  to  a  part  where  the  atmosphere  is  smoky 
1  insalubrious  as  "regards  the  general  health,  sometimes  secures  exemp- 
ft  from  this  affection.     A  change  of  apartments  from  one  story  to 
<her,  or  to  a  different  exiK>sure,  has  been  known  to  prove  effectual.     I 
•e  known  a  patient  to  suffer  nightly  Mm  a  severe  attack,  directly  on 
seashore,  whereas  the  nights  were  passed  comfortably  a  mile  inland, 
sre  are  no  fixed  laws  with  respect  to  the  best  climate  or  situation  for 
imatics ;  each  case  has  its  own  law,  which  is  only  to  be  ascertained,  by 
erieDce.    In  commencing  trials  of  change  of  locality,  a  situation  should 
ielected  in  which  the  climatic  influences  are  the  op|x>site  of  those  be- 
ging  to  the  situation  in  which  the  patient  resides ;  that  is,  if  he  live  in 
couDtry,  the  city  may  be  tried,  and  vice  vertsa ;  if  on  the  seashore,  an  in- 
A  situation,  and  mce  }5erAa :  and  so  with  regard  to  temperature,  moisture, 
ration,  etc.     The  principle  to  be  acted  on  is,  that  there  is  a  locality  in 
Jch  each  mart3r  to  this  complaint  will  suffer  less,  and  perhaps  be  entirely 
€  from  it,  and  the  plan  should  be  to  make  repeated  trials  until  the  de- 
ed spot  is  found.     I  could  cite  from  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
observation  several  in  which  this  plan  has  proved  successful.     It  is 
be  enjoined,  wherever  practicable,  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  other 
isures  will  not  secure  the  patient  against  the  suffering  incident  to  the 
luent  recurrence  of  the  affection. 

Pertnssis  — Whooping-Cough. 

This  affection  belongs  among  the  diseases  of  children,  and,  for  this  reason, 

vas  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.    Although  in  the  vast  ma- 

rity  of  cases  the  patients  are  children,  it  occasionally  occurs  after  child- 

od  and  at  all  ages.     In  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  after  adolescence, 

ii  important  that  the  physician  be  prepared  to  recognize  the  affection. 

xeover,  the  affection  has  much  pathological  interest.    I  shall,  therefore, 

lodoce  a  succinct  account  of  it  in  the  j)resent  edition  of  this  work.   The 

ttion  has  no  anatomical  characters  except  those  of  ordinary  bronchitis. 

ler  morbid  appearances  found  after  death  are  due  to  complications 

ch  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  history. 

'liincAL  History. — The  names  of  this  affection  derive  their  significance 
t  certain  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  cough  which  will  presently 
lescribed.  The  first  or  the  forming  stage  embraces  a  |)eriod  prior  to 
ftppearance  of  these  characteristics.  The  primary  symptoms  are  those 
inple  coryza  and  bronchitis.     Frequently  during  this  period  there  is 
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nothing  which  denotes  the  affection  to  be  other  than  a  common  cold.  But, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  cough  is  more  violent  than  in  an  attack  of 
ordinary  bronchitis  ;  the  acts  of  coughing  persist  for  a  longer  time,  and 
the}'  progressively  increase  in  duration  and  violence.  There  is  also  more 
or  less  febrile  movement,  which  is  more  marked  and  continues  longer 
than  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  At  length  the  cough  becomes  distincUj, 
and  in  a  marked  degree,  paroxysmal,  and  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
affection  relate  especially  to  the  paroxysms.  The  duration  of  this  first 
stage  varies  from  two  to  three  days  to  two  to  three  weeks.  A  fter  the 
affection  has  advanced  to  the  second  stage,  the  patient  is  generally  awate 
for  a  few  moments  previous  to  a  parox3'8m  that  it  is  impending.  A  child 
engaged  in  play  suddenly  is  quiet,  and  the  countenance  expresses  appre- 
hension and  distress.  The  morbid  sensations  are  a  sense  of  constrictioii, 
and  an  irritation  in  the  lar^nix  and  trachea.  These  premonitions  are 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  patient  when  asleep.  The  pnrox3'sm  is  denoted 
by  cough  which  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  violent  expiratory  acta 
succeeding  each  other  so  quickly  that  tlie  patient  is  unable  to  take  an  in- 
spiration between  them.  The  number  of  expiratory  coughing  efforts  wbicA 
thus  follow  without  an  inspiration,  varies,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
paroxysm,  from  six  to  twenty.  A  long  and  labored  inspiration  then  taket 
place,  giving  rise  to  a  crowing  sound  evidentl}'  due  to  spasm  of  the  glottis; 
this  is  the  whoop  which  enters  into  the  name  of  the  affection.  Another 
series  of  coughing  expiratory  acts  succeeds,  followed  again  by  the  Bono> 
rous  inspiration  or  whoop;  and  these  alternate  acts  of  coughing  and 
whooping  are  repeated  until  the^  paroxysm  ends.  The  contraction  of  the 
lungs  by  the  spasmodic  acts  of  coughing  interrupts  not  only  inspiratioii, 
but  the  pulmonary  circulation,  so  that  an  ac<;umulation  of  blood  taket 
place  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  These  effects  are  shown  by  notaUe 
congestion  and  lividity  of  the  face  and  turgescence  of  the  cervical  veiiui 
Tears  flow  in  abundance.  The  suffering  from  dyspnoea  is  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  and  length  of  the  paroxysm.  The  contents  of  the  stomack 
are  frequently  expelled  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  parox^'sm,  more  or  Ims 
mucous  secretion  is  expectorated.  In  proportion  to  the  violence  and 
length  of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  is  fatigued  or  exhausted.  However 
severe  the  paroxysm,  there  is  scarcely  any  immediate  danger  either  front 
apnoba  or  syncope.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  of  death  in  a 
paroxysm.  A  medical  friend,  however,  has  related  to  me  a  ease  in  whkdl 
the  breath  was  lost,  and  restored  by  resorting  to  the  procedure  known  as 
Marshall  Hall's  ready  method. 

The  paroxysms,  in  different  cases,  differ  widely  in  severity,  duration, 
the  degree  in  which  the  characteristics  are  marked,  and  in  frequency  or 
recurrence.  When  extremely  severe,  they  occasion  great  distress,  and 
serious  incidental  events  are  liable  to  occur  which  will  be  presently'  notiovL 
On  the  other  hand,  when  quite  mild  they  are  comparatively  triviaL  Qn^y 
one  or  two  of  the  spasmotlic  expiratory  acts  may  occur,  or  they  iftaj  be 
re]>eated  so  that  the  paroxysm  lasts  for  several  minutes.  The  whoop  ll 
more  or  less  loud  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  Although  generally  present  and  marked,  being,  as  the  name  inh 
plies,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  paroxysm,  it  is  sometinM 
slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  In  the  latter  case,  the  character  of  the 
disease  has  to  be  determined  by  other  diagnostic  features.  A  few  pnraSr 
ysms  only  may  occur  in  the  twenty-fours  hours,  or  they  niay  recur  dmte  v 
night  and  day  at  short  intervals.  They  may  amount  to  even  a  handna  v. 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  almost  all  cases  the}'  occur  in  gietlir  ^ 
number  in  the  night  than  during  the  daytime,  and  in  some  cases  tl^jooow  j^;^ 
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mlj  at  night.  Exceptionally  they  arc  more  fVcquent  during  the  daytime. 
The  paroxysms  which  occur  in  sleep  are,  of  course,  not  produced  by  an}' 
>bTioDS  exciting  cause.  This  is  also  true  of  parox^-sms  occurring  in  the 
irakiiig  hoars.  Physical  exertion  and  mental  excitement,  especially  the 
latter,  appear  not  nnfrequently  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm. 
Children  are  apt  to  experience  a  paroxysm  whenever  a  fit  of  crying  takes 
place.  A  patient  is  apt  to  have  a  paroxysm  on  witnessing  a  paroxysm  in 
■nother  patient,  this  fact  illustrating  the  power  of  involuntary  imitation. 

Yarioos  events  are  incidental  to  the  paroxysms,  especially  when  the 
bitter  are  severe.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  incidental  events  is 
hemorrhage.  Epistaxes  is  the  most  common  form  of  hemorrhage.  Not 
infrequently  blood  flows  fh)m  the  nostrils,  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
with  every  paroxysm ;  and  the  loss  of  blood  inducing  notable  anaemia, 
tlus  favors  the  persistence  of  the  hemorrhage.  Haemoptysis  is  an  occa- 
rional  form  of  hemorrhage.  Blood  sometimes  escapes  from  the  conjuctiva, 
or  accumulates  beneath  this  membrane.  Trousseau  cites  a  case  in  which  a 
nievus  situated  on  the  face  was  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  with  each  paroxism. 
Blood  baa  been  known  to  be  forced  from  the  ears.  The  primary  and  chief 
cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is  the  venous  congestion  arising  from  accumula- 
tion of  blood  within  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  urine  and  faeces, 
or  both,  are  sometimes  expelled  involuntarily  during  the  paroxysm.  Intes- 
tinal hernia  is  sometimes  produced.  Rupture  of  air-vesicles  is  an  accident 
which  sometimes  occurs,  gi\ing  rise  to  interlobular  emphysema ;  and  the 
air,  finding  its  way  along  the  areolar  tissue  connected  with  the  primary 
bronchi  and  trachea,  may  produce  emphysema  of  the  neck  and  even 
extend  over  the  entire  body.  Dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  or  vesicular 
emphysema,  is  another  incidental  event.  It  is  questionable  whether  this 
be  not  due  to  the  bronchitis  associated  with  whooping-cough  rather  than 
to  the  violent  acts  of  coughing ;  but  the  latter,  at  all  events,  contribute 
to  its  production.  When  the  j^aroxysms  recur  frequently,  and  are  gene- 
ndlj  accompanied  by  vymiting,  the  system  suffers  from  innutrition.  Here 
is  a  source  of  anaemia  in  addition  to  the  hemorrhages.  Convulsions  occur 
in  some  cases,  especially  in  children,  Ik'ing  attributable  to  the  cere])ral 
congestion  occasioned  by  the  venous  obstruction  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  aside  from  complications  or 
intercurrent  affections,  the  general  condition  will  depend  on  the  frequency 
of  the  paroxysms,  their  severity,  and  the  incidental  events.  The  patient 
is  enfeebled  in  proportion  as  the  paroxysms  are  long,  ^4olent,  and  fre- 
quent, and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  interfer- 
ence with  nutrition  by  vomiting.  The  face  is  pallid  in  proportion  to  the 
^n^mniA-  The  veius  of  the  neck  furnish  the  venous  hum,  and  the  arteries 
a  bellows  murmur.  Cephalalgia  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  cases, 
arising  firom  cerebral  congestion.  The  febrile  movement,  which  generally 
exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  during  the  first  or  forming  stage,  as  a 
rule,  disappears  when  the  characteristic  paroxysms  are  established,  that 
is,  in  the  second  stage.  If  it  continue  into  this  stage,  or  if  it  be  repro- 
duced, it  is  due  to  an  unusual  intensity  of  the  bronchitis,  or  to  some 
inflammatory  complication.  The  face  is  swollen  or  puffed,  and  this,  with 
the  pallor,  renders  the  appearance  quite  characteristic.  Certain  complica- 
tions are  liable  to  occur,  which  add  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  affection. 
Mild  bronchitis  is  a  part  of  the  affection.    It  is  almost  invariabl}*  present. 

If  the  aflTection  be  uncomplicated,  physical  exploration  of  the  chest 
elicits  good  resonance  on  percussion,  with,  perhaps,  the  dry  or  moist 
bronchial  rales.  The  bronchitis  in  some  cases  is  unusually  acute,  giving 
16 
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ride  to  febrile  movement  and  abundant  mucous  secretions.  Collapse  of 
pulmonary  lobules  is  liable  to  occur  in  young  children.  The  occurrence 
of  vesicular  emphysema  (probably  dependent  on  collapse  of  lobules)  has 
been  already  stated.  The  inflammation  may  extend  into  the  minute  bron- 
chial tubes,  giving  rise  to  capillary  bronchitis.  This  will  be  denoted  by 
the  subcrepitant  rale  diffused  over  the  chest,  in  conjunction  with  great 
frequency  of  the  respirations,  notable  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  lividity, 
the  resonance  of  the  chest  on  percussion  not  being  diminished.  Pneumo- 
nitis is  developed  in  some  cases.  Pleuritis  with  effusion  is  another  com- 
pli(  ati.)n,  which  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  adults  than  in  children.  These 
sevend  pulmouary  complications  are  rendered  severe  and  dangerous  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough.  Frequently  the 
latter  become  less  violent  and  frequent  when  any  of  the  com])lications  just 
named  are  developed ;  so  that  a  premature  improvement  as  regards  the 
paroxysms  of  whooping-cough  may  be  an  unfavorable  omen.  When 
whooping-cough  is  accidentally  associated  with  some  acute  disease,  such 
as  measles  or  scarlet-fever,  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  as  a  rule,  become 
less  frequent  and  violent ;  these  intercurrent  diseases  interfere  with  the 
natural  course  of  the  affection.  Finally,  whooping-cough  api)ear8  to  de- 
termine the  development  of  phthisis  in  some  cases  in  which  the  tubercu- 
lous diathesis  exists. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  Ex* 
ceptionally  the  affection  ends,  of  its  own  accord,  m  a  few  days.  These 
cases  are  infrequent ;  but  the  fact  that  the  affection  is  occasionally  of  short  I 
duration,  when  let  alone,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed efficacy  of  remedies  in  abridging  or  arresting  it.  It  is  rare  for  Ibe  .  ■ 
affection  to  end  within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
continues  for  a  longer  period  than  this,  and  it  sometimes  persists  for  maDj 
months.  Asa  rule,  it  graduiUly  declines  before  it  disappears,  the  panor 
ysms  by  degrees  becoming  less  frequent  and  severe.  Frequentlj',  for  I 
considerable  period  after  the  affection  has  endec^  the  characteristics  ire 
manifested,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  whenever  a  bronchitis  or  commoil 
cold  is  contracted,  or  cough  is  excited  by  any  cause.  Trousseau  states  thit 
tlie  affection  continues  for  a  long  or  short  period  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  the  symptoms  prior  to  the  charact<»ristic  paroxysms;  thatli, 
if  the  latter  are  delayed  the  affection  will  be  protracted,  but  if  they  tst 
quickly  developed  the  affection  is  not  likely  to  last  long. 

Pathological    Chabactee, — This    remarkable  affection  consists  of 
three  patiiological  elements.     Bronchitis  is  one  of  these.     This  is  the  \A 
tial  element.     It  is  stated  that  this  element  is  sometimes  wanting,  boi 
examples  must  be  exceedingly  rare.     Another  element  is  fever.     Thia  m 
moi'e  or  less  marked  in  different  cases,  but  is  seldom  wanting  during  Aft 
first  or  forming  stage.     The  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  out  of  proportion  to  ikfb 
bronchitis,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  not  symptomatic,  but  idi^ 
pathic  or  essential.     The  most  prominent  of  the  three  elements  relates  ID 
the  nervous  system.     This  is  manifested  by  the  spasmodic  expiratorf 
movements  in  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  and  by  spasm  of  the  glottis,  givui|[  _ 
rise  to  the  whoop.    Some  have  considered  the  affection  as  belonging  amo^g 
the  neuroses,  others  have  considered  it  to  be  an  essential  fever,  and  iHr  ^ 
others  it  has  been  considered  as  a  peculiar  variety  of  bronohitia.     It  »  . 
neither  of  these  separately,  but  collectively  they  constitute  the  affectklfk  -^ 
Dependent,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  on  a  special  cause,  the  primanfil 
essential  pathological  condition  is  general  or  constitutional,  of  which  W^^^ 
bronchitis  and  cough  are  the  local  expressions.  r^ 
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Cafsation. — Whooping-cough  is  an  infectious  disease;  that  is,  it  is 
communicated  by  a  miasm  generated  in  the  bodies  of  those  afleeted  with 
it.  It  probably  originates  in  no  other  way.  It  is  highly  infoetious,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  jiass  through  childhood  without  contracting  it 
are  few.  Young  infants  are  liable  to  contract  it.  No  period  of  life  is 
exempt  from  susceptibility  to  the  infectious  miasm.  The  reason  for  the 
infrvquency  of  the  affection  after  childhood  is,  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons experience  it  bc*fore  adolescence.  Having  been  once  experience<J, 
the  susceptibility  thereafter  ceases.  This  is  the  rule,  but  exceptionally 
tlie  affection  is  ex]x^rienced  more  than  once.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule 
as  applied  to  this  affe<ttion  are  not  more  numerous  than  to  the  rule  as 
api»liod  to  other  affections  in  the  same  category,  for  example,  the  erup- 
tive fevers.  The  average  period  of  incubation  is  not  well  ascertained.  Jt 
is  variable,  the  limits  being  one  and  two  weeks. 

DiAONOSTS, — When  whooping-cough  has  advanced  beyond  the  first  or 
forming  stage,  and  the  charactc^ristics  pertaining  to  the  paroxysms  are 
well  marked,  it  is  recognized  without  difficulty.     Its  diagnostic  features 
an?  '^ufliciently  e^ident  to  those  non-medical  pt»rsons  who  have  seen  cases 
of  it.     The  whoop  is  a  diagnostic  criterion,  but  this  is  sometimes  imper- 
fect, and  even  wanting.     In  these  cases  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on 
the  occurrence  of  paroxysms  presenting  the  characters  of  well-marked 
whooping-cough,  minus  the  whoop,  on  the  duration  of  the  affection,  and 
on  the  fact  of  known  exposure  to  inflection,  together  with  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  patient  has  not  already  experienced  the  affection.     The 
affection  may  be  so  mild  and  short  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  it  has  really  occurred ;  but  such  cases  are  very  rare.     Jt  is  de- 
nrable  to  make  a  probable  diagnosis  during  the  first  or  forming  stage ; 
that  is,  before  the  disease  is  fully  declared  by  the  characteristic  ))aroxysmR. 
h  should  be  strongl}*^  suspectt?d  when  cough  and  febrile  movement  are 
out  of  proportion  to  the  bronchitis,  and  continue  un<luly.     Of  course,  the 
prevalence  of  the  affection  and  known  exposure  are  to  be  taken  into  tic- 
eoant.    There  is  no  known  method  of  preventing  the  disease,  other  than 
by  isolation  as  regards  exposure. 

Pttoaxosis. — Whooping-couGrh  is  rarely  fatal  p^r  8e  ;  yet,  indirectly,  it 
leads  to  a  considerable  loss  of  life.  Occurring  in  the  course  of  other  dis- 
eises — ^for  example,  measles,  or  during  the  ailments  incident  to  denti- 
tion— it  is  apt  to  prove  a  serious  affection.  A  fatal  result  is  generally 
doe  to  complications,  the  more  frequent  and  important  of  which  have 
been  stated,  viz.,  capillary  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  vesicular 
md  interlobular  emphysema,  and  phthisis.  Young  children,  especially 
daring  dentition,  are  sometimes  carriefl  off  by  convulsions.  As  regards 
the  affection  itself,  the  gravity  and  danger  are  proportionate  to  the  fre- 
qnencj  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  the  duration  of  the  affection,  the 
degree  of  ansemia  and  innutrition  induced  by  hemorrhage  and  vomiting. 

Tbiatmstit. — The  treatment  of  whooping-cough  embraces  curative  and 
pdEintive  measures.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  no  known  means 
hf  which  the  affection  may  be  arrested;  that  is,  abortive  means.  Mea- 
inres  are  carative  if  they  abridge  the  duration  of  the  affection,  or  dimin- 
hih  notably  its  severity,  and  there  are  various  remedies  which  possess 
■ore  or  less  carative  power. 

Emetics  were  formerly  considered  as  curative,  given  every  other  day 
for* the  space  of  a  week  or  longer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  affection. 
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They  were  much  extolled  by  Laennec,  who  preferred,  as  the  emetic  drug, 
ipecacuanha.  Others  have  preferred  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  Trousseau 
s^vocates,  instead  of  the  zinc  or  i[>ecacuanha,  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
given  in  solution,  in  small  doses,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
doses  being  repeated  at  short  intervals  until  vomiting  is  produced.  In 
view  of  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  treatment  with  emetics,  its  efficacy 
in  some  cases  cannot  be  doubted ;  but,  owing  to  its  severity'',  it  is  nc»arly 
or  quite  obsolete  in  this  country.  I'his  method  of  treatment,  it  is  to  be 
bonie  in  mind,  is  not  admissible  except  early  in  the  career  of  the  affection. 

Of  other  curative  remedies,  some  are  addressed  to  the  bronchitis,  and 
others  to  the  neuropathic  element.  A  combination  of  cochineal  and  the 
carbonate  of  potassa,  commonly  known  as  the  cochineal  mixture,  has 
been  much  employed  in  this  country ;  this  mixture  consists  of  cochineal, 
half  a  scruple ;  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  a  scruple ;  of  white  sugar,  a 
drachm,  in  four  ounces  of  water.  A  dessert-spoonful  is  to  be  given  three 
times  daily  to  a  child  a  year  old,  and  the  dose  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  age  is  greater.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  favorably 
modified  by  this  preparation,  as  shown  by  diminution  of  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysms,  and  of  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence ;  these  effects  of 
remedies  can  generally  be  appreciated  when  the  affection  has  not  already 
continued  sufficiently  long  to  attribute  the  improvement  to  a  BpK>ntaneoiu 
decline.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  appreciate  the  fact  of  the  duration  being 
abridged,  as  the  natural  duration  varies  within  wide  limits.  This  remedy 
probably  acts  upon  the  bronchitis.  Meigs  considers  the  cochineal  as 
inert,  and  states  that  ho  has  found  the  same  benefit  from  the  carbonate  of 
potassa  alone,  dissolved  in  S3'rup  of  gum  and  water.^ 

Alum,  which  was  recommended  highl}*  by  Goiding  Bird,  is  considered 
by  Meigs  as  giving  more  decided  and  satisfactory  results  than  any  other 
remedy  which  he  has  employed.  From  one  to  six  grains  may  be  given 
every  four  hours,  the  dose  being  graduateil  to  the  age.  Dissolved  in  some 
form  of  syrup  and  water,  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  remedj'.  This  remedy 
probably  exerts  its  curative  effect  by  acting  upon  the  bronchitis. 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  as  a  valuable  curative  remedy  hj 
many  physicians  in  different  countries.  Trousseau  lays  down  certain 
rules  with  regard  to  its  administration,  which  he  deems  essential  in  order 
to  secure  its  curative  efficacy.  The  dose  at  first  should  be  quite  small— 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  for  a  child  a  yenr  old,  and  one-fifth  of  a  grain  for  a 
patient  four  years,  or  more,  of  age.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  in  the 
twent3'-four  hours  is  to  be  given  in  a  single  dose.  The  dose  is  to  be  grad- 
ually increased  until  its  effect  upon  the  severity  or  frequency  of  the  par- 
oxysms is  apparent.  It  should  then  be  continued  steadily  without  ftirtber 
increase.  The  action  of  this  remedy  is  doubtless  upon  the  nenropstfaie 
element  of  the  affection.  Some  have  regarded  conium,  stramonium,  and 
hyoscyamus  as  not  inferior  to  belladonna  in  this  affection.  In  some  r^* 
marks  on  the  treatment  of  certain  functional  and  organic  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  befoi*e  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  May,  1866, 
Brown-S^»quard  states  that  whooping-cough  may  be  cured  in  three  dayt 
by  giving  atropia  in  doses  large  enough  to  produce  delirium,  and  con- 
tinued so  as  >  to  keep  up  that  condition  for  three  days,  except  at  nigliV 
when  the  patient  is  to  be  quieted  by  morphia  or  codeia.  Brown-S^quaid 
adds  that  it  will  be  hard  to  get  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  this  method 
of  treatment  if  they  are  told  beforehand  how  the  medicine  will  act.  Tlie 
method  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  pursued  b)'  Trousseau.     Brown- 
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S^uard  claims  that  his  method  arrests  the  neuropathic  symptoms,  but 
the  bronchitis  remains  for  some  time  after  the  treatment  is  discontinued. 
Strong  testimony  has  been  borne  by  not  a  few  physicians  to  the  cura- 
tive efficacy  of  nitric  acid.  Dr.  Amoldi,  of  Montreal,  claims  for  this 
remedy  much  power  in  abridging  the  duration  of  the  affection,  as  well  as 
in  diminishing  its  severity.  His  mode  of  administration  is  as  follows : 
To  a  tumblerful  of  well  sweetened  water  the  acid  is  to  be  added  until  the 
acidity  is  of  the  strength  of  pure  lemon-Juice ;  of  this  a  dessert-spoonful 
is  to  be  given  to  a  child  a  year  old  every  hour,  and  a  larger  quantity  above 
that  age. 

Since  the  bromides  were  intro<luced  into  medical  practice,  they  have 
been  employed  considerably  in  this  affection,  and  with  apparent  benefit. 
These  remedies  are  probably  useful  as  pharj'ngeal  and  laryngeal  anaes- 
thetics; hence,  they  are  addressed  to  the  neuropathic  element  of  the 
affection. 

Other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended,  and  which  I  shall  simply 
name,  are,  tannic  acid,  assafostida,  arsenic,  quinia,  chloroform,  the  oxide 
of  zinc  and  ergot.     A  measure  which  seems  to  claim  something  more  than 
to  be  merely  named  was  recently  brought  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine,  viz.,  inhalation  of  the  fumes  disengaged  in  the  purification  of 
coal-gas.     It  having  been  observed  that  children  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
gas  woiiLS  sufiTered  but  little  from  whooping-cough,  and  recovered  after  a 
diort  career  of  the  affection,  the  effects  were  tried  upon  a  large  scale,  and, 
as  stated  by  Commerege  and  Bertholles,  in  their  reports  to  the  French 
Academy,  with  signal  benefit  to  a  large  proportion.     To  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  this  measure,  patients  should  inhale  the  fumes  at  the  place  where 
the  gas  is  purified,  for  the  space  of  two  hours  at  a  time,  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive days.^     It  would  appear  from  the  statements  by  Blache,  Barthez,  and 
R(^r  that  this  measure  is  often  inefiflcacious.     I  have  known  of  a  single 
ease  in  which  it  appeare<l  to  be  promptly  curative. 

Of  the  different  remedies  which  have  been  noticed,  all  arc  doubtless 
more  or  less  curative  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  any  of  them  ever  have  a  specific  effect.  They  are,  severally,  useful  in 
lome,  and  not  in  other  cases ;  the  degree  of  the  usefulness  of  each  varies 
Id  different  cases,  and,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  physician  cannot 
judge  beforehand  what  particular  remedy  in  any  individual  case  will  be 
most  useful.  Under  these  cii*cumstances,  if  those  first  selected  prove  in- 
dficaeions,  others  are  to  be  successively  tried. 

Palliative  treatment  is  important.  Relief  may  be  afforded  by  opiates 
in  small  doses,  if  they  be  well  borne,  by  ethers  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Strong  coffee  has  been  found  to  be  sometimes  useful  as  a  palliative. 

Hygienic  measures  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  If  there 
be  no  complications  which  interfere  with  exposure  to  the  open  air,  this 
ihoald  by  all  means  be  advised  and  enforced.  Under  proper  prudential 
mtrictions,  the  more  out-ofdoor  life  the  better.  The  diet  should  be  nu- 
tritioofl.  If,  from  the  frequency  of  vomiting,  the  system  suffer  from  innu- 
tritioD,  alimentation  becomes  an  important  object  of  treatment.  The 
pttimt  should  take  food  often,  and  as  soon  after  a  paroxysm  as  possible. 
The  times  for  giving  food  should  be  chosen  as  far  as  practicable  remote 
fina  the  paroi^sms,  and  eating  at  the  most  favorable  times  should  be  in- 
cited upon  despite  the  absence  of  appetite.  Solid  is  to  be  preferred  to 
Bqmd  food,  as  less  likely  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting.  Trousseau  states 
ttttft  in  some  eases  patients  vomit  with  the  paroxysms  which  occur  in  the 
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daytime,  and  not  with  those  occurring  during  the  night ;  and  in  such  canes 
food  should  be  taken  freely  duriug  the  night.  The  stomach  is  sometimei 
made  to  tolerate  food  by  minute  doses  of  opium.  Change  of  air  is  some- 
times of  signal  efficacy  in  modifying  the  severity  of  the  affection  aid 
bringing  it  to  a  close. 

Hemorrhages,  if  profuse  or  recurring  frequently,  claim  luemosttlic 
measures  of  treatment. 

Complications  call  for  the  thera})eutical  measures  appropriate  under 
other  circumstances,  making  due  allowance  for  the  effects  of  this  affection 
on  the  circulation,  the  blood,  nutrition,  and  the  general  strength  of  U» 
system. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Pulmonary  Hemorrhage.   BroncborrbaKia.    Pneumorrbagia.    Pulmonair  Gangrena. 
Pulmonary  CEdema.    Carcinoma  witbin  the  Chest.    Uydatida. 

PULMONARY  hemorrhage  occurs  under  the  following  different  cir- 
cumstances :  Firat^  and  most  froquontly,  the  hemorrhage  is  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  giving  rise  to  the  spitting  of  blood,  or  lixmoptynis,  A  dopt- 
ing  the  suffix  expressive  of  hemorrhage,  with  the  name  of  the  Anatomical 
situation,  this  variety  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  should  be  called  /^row- 
chorrhagicL  Second^  it  occurs  from  the  rupture  or  ulceration  of  bands 
of  pulmonary  substance  which  traverse  tuberculous  excavations,  these 
bands  sometimes  containing  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  occasion  a  ca|>iou3 
hemorrhage.  It  is  then  an  accident  occurring  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
tnl)erculosis,  and  gives  rise  almost  invarinbly,  if  not  always,  to  haemop- 
tysis. Tliird^  the  blood  is  contained  within  the  air-cells,  and  may  escape 
into  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue,  and  coagulation  takes  place  in  these 
situations ;  that  is,  the  blood  is  extravasatcd,  constituting  what  is  com- 
nionl}'  called  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  usually  under  these  circumstances 
there  is  hfvmoptysis.  The  latter  form  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  be 
distinguished  as  pneumorrhagia.  In  the  second  of  these  three  varieties, 
the  hemorrhage  is  so  unifonnl}'  and  j)lainly  incidental  to  one  affection, 
viz.,  jmlmonar}'  tuberculosis,  that  it  will  sutlice  to  siini)ly  ivfer  to  it  here. 
Broncho rrhagia  and  Pneumorrhagia,  however,  not  being  so  constantly 
S3*mptomatic,  each  of  a  particular  affection,  and  sometimes  occurring  when 
the  pathological  connection  of  the  hemorrhage  is  not  obvious,  claim  some 
consideration  independently  of  the  affections  in  which  they  are  liable  to 
occur. 

Bronchorrhagia,  or  bronchial  hemorrhage,  exists  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  cases  in  which  haemoptysis  occurs.  The  latter  term  should  be 
limited  to  the  spitting  of  blood ;  and  it  should  be  api)lied  only  to  the  cases 
in  which  pure  or  unmixed  blood  is  expectorated.  It  is  not  properly  appli- 
cable to  the  sputa  sti-eaked  with  blood  which  Ix^ong  to  the  history  of 
bronchitis,  nor  to  the  blood  intimately  mixed  with  mucus  in  the  rusty  ex- 
pectoration of  pneumonitis.  A  true  haemoptysis  is  the  raising  of  blood, 
and  blood  only.  In  bronchorrhagia  the  bronchial  mucous  nu'mbrane  is 
the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage.     A  solution  of  coniinuity  is  probably'  requi- 
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wte,  as  in  all  hemorrhages  wherever  seated.     In  the  rare  cases,  however, 

^u  which  the  loss  of  blood  has  occasioned  death,  ulcerations  have  not  been 

found  on  post-mortem  examination ;  the  hemorrhage  is  of  the  kind  called 

capillary,  the  orifices  through  which  the  blood  escapes  being  too  minute 

to  be  discoverable  with  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  important  to  determine,  when  blood  is  ejected  from  the  mouth, 
^bether  it  come  ^m  the  air-passages.     It  may  come  from  the  stomach, 
from  the  posterior  nares,  and  from  the  mouth  or  fauces.     If  it  come  from 
the  stomach,  it  is  ejected  by  acts  of  vomiting;  it  is  likely  to  be  commin- 
gled with  other  contents  of  the  stomach ;  it  has  the  characteristic  acid 
odor  of  the  latter,  and  gives  an  acid  reaction,  whereas  pure  blood  is  alka- 
line.   Coming  from  the  stomach,  it  usually  has  a  black  grumous  appear- 
ance due  to  the  action  of  the  gastnc  acids.     If  it  come  from  the  posterior 
nares,  it  is  in  the  form  of  dark  solid  sputa,  which  are  removed  by  acts  of 
hawking.     If  it  come  from  the  mouth  or  fauces,  the  fact  may  generall}'  be 
ascertained  by  a  close  inspection  of  these  parts.     When  it  comes  from  the 
air-passages,  it  is  raised  by  acts  of  coughing,  which  are  generally  not  vio- 
lent; the  blood  rises  into  the  trachea  and  lary^nx,  and  is  expelled  with 
8%ht  efforts.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  blood  is  liquid,  of  a  bright 
arterial  hue,  and  contains  air-bubbles  in  more  or  less  abundance.     If,  how- 
ever, the  hemorrhage  have  taken  place  slowly  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  remained  there  for  some  time  before  being  expectorated,  it  undergoes 
cK)agulation,  and  acquires  a  dark  or  almost  black  ap[>earance. 

The  amount  of  haemoptysis  varies  much  iu  different  cases.  It  is  some- 
times quite  small,  a  drachm  or  so  of  blood  only  being  raised ;  usually,  how- 
ever, when  the  amount  is  relatively  small  or  moderate,  several  drachms  or 
a  few  onnces  are  expectorated.  Not  infrequently  the  amount  is  consider- 
able. It  is  not  rare  for  patients  to  lose,  during  an  attack  of  haemoptysis, 
iVom  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  blood,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  quantity. 
The  blood  is  expectorated  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  The  continuous 
duration  of  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  seve- 
ral hours  and  even  many  da3's ;  in  the  latter  case,  of  course,  the  blood 
escaping  slowly.  Occasionally  the  flow  of  blood  is  so  rapid  that  it  escapes 
simultaneously  fh>m  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  and  death  by  suffocation  may 
result  from  the  accumulation  in  the  air-passages.  A  single  attack  only 
may  occur,  or  attacks  may  be  repeated  at  inten-als  varying  greatly  in  dura- 
tion in  different  cases.  In  some  cases  attacks  recur  daily,  or  repeatedly 
during  the  day,  for  a  variable  period.  In  other  cases  the  attacks  recur 
after  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.  After  an  attack  it  is  common  for  the 
expectoration  to  be  more  or  less  colored  with  haematin  for  several  days.  In 
proportion  as  it  is  rapidly  discharged  it  is  less  frothy  than  when  the  quan- 
tity expectorated  with  each  act  of  coughing  is  small.  When  the  hremop- 
tj8is  is  rapid  and  abundant,  if  the  patient  be  not  in  advanced  phthisis,  the 
bursting  of  an  aneurism  should  be  suspected.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  source  of  haemoptysis,  an  aneurismal  tumor  sometimes  open- 
ing into  a  bronchus  or  the  trachea.  The  hemorrhage  from  this  source, 
however,  is  not  always  at  first  abundant  and  rapid,  the  opening  being,  for 
a  time,  too  small  for  the  free  escape  of  blood.  In  cases  of  phthisis  ad- 
vanced to  the  cavernous  stage,  the  haemoptysis  may  be  rapid  and  abund- 
ant, leading  sometimes  to  fatal  sj'ncope,  the  hemorrhage  being  due  to  the 
opening  of  a  vessel  contained  in  one  of  the  bands  of  pulmonary  tissue  which 
frequently  traverse  tuberculous  cavities. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  bronchial  hemorrhage  is,  in  some  way,  patho- 
logically connected  with  pulmonar}'  tuberculosis,  and,  from  the  frequonc-y 
of  this  connection,  it  is  important  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  that  disease. 
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daytime,  and  not  with  those  occurring  during  the  night ;  and  in  such  canes 
food  should  be  taken  freely  during  the  night.  The  stomach  is  sometimes 
made  to  tolerate  food  by  minute  doses  of  opium.  Change  of  air  is  some- 
times of  signal  efficacy  in  modifying  the  severity  of  the  affection  and 
bringing  it  to  a  close. 

Hemorrhages,  if  profuse  or  recurring  frequently,  claim  haemostatic 
measures  of  treatment. 

Complications  call  for  the  therapeutical  measures  a])propriate  imder 
otlier  circumstances,  making  due  allowance  for  the  effects  of  this  affection 
on  the  circulation,  the  blood,  nutrition,  and  the  general  strength  of  the 
system. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Pulmonary  Hemorrhage.   Broncliorrhagla.    Pneumorrhagla.    Pulmonary  Gangrena 
Pulmonary  (Edema.    Carciuuma  witbin  the  Chest    Hydatids. 

PULMONARY  hemorrhage  occurs  under  the  following  different  oir. 
eumstances :  Fii'st^  and  most  frequently,  the  hemorrhage  is  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  giving  rise  to  the  spitting  of  blood,  or  h  semoptyais.    A  dopt- 
ing  the  suffix  expressive  of  hemorrhage,  with  the  name  of  the  i^natooiica] 
situation,  this  variety  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  should  be  called  //row. 
chorrhagicL     Second^  it  occurs  from  the  rupture  or   ulceration  of  bands 
of  pulmonary  substance  which  traverse  tuberculous  excavations,  these     '" 
bands  sometimes  containing  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  occasion  a  copious     ' 
hemorrhage.     It  is  then  an  accident  occurring  in  the  course  of  pulnionaij    - 
tul)erculosis,  and  gives  rise  almost  invariabl}-,  if  not  always,  to  ha'mo{>>    ^ 
tysis.     Tliird^  the  blood  is  contained  within  the  air-cells,  and  may  escape    «k 
into  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue,  and  coagulation  takes  place  in  tlie^    ^ 
situations  :  that  is,  the  blood  is  extravasatod,  constituting  what  is  com*    ?" 
monl}^  called  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  usually  under  these  circumstances    *"' 
there  is  ha?moptysis.     The  latter  form  of  pulmonary*  hemorrhage  may  be    *" 
distinguished  a,s  pneumorrhagia.     In  the  second  of  these  three  varieties,    ^ 
the  hemorrhage  is  so  uniforml}*  and  plainly  incidental  to  one  affection, 
viz.,  pulmonar}^  tuberculosis,  that  it  will  suffice  to  simi)ly  refer  to  it  here.    L 
Bronchorrhagia  and  Pneumorrhagia,  however,  not  Ix'ing  so  constantly    :" 
symptomatic,  each  of  a  particular  affection,  and  sometimes  occurring  when    ■ 
the  pathological  connection  of  the  hemorrhage  is  not  obvious,  claim  some 
consideration  independently  of  the  affections  in  wluch  they  are  liable  to 
occur. 

Bronchorrhagia,  or  bronchial  hemorrhage,  exists  in  the  great  majoiHf 
of  the  cases  in  which  haemoptysis  occurs.     The  latter  term  should  lie 
limited  to  the  spitting  of  blood ;  and  it  should  be  applied  only  to  the  cases 
in  which  pure  or  unmixed  blood  is  expectorated.     It  is  not  properly  appB* 
cable  to  the  sputa  sti*eaked  with  blood  which  belong  to  the  history  of 
bronchitis,  nor  to  the  blood  intimately  mixed  with  mucua  in  the  rusty  ea«  ; 
pectoration  of  pneumonitis.     A  true  haemoptysis  is  the  raising  of  Uood,  I 
and  blood  only.     In  bronchorrhagia  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  r 
the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage.    A  solution  of  continuity  is  probably  rcqui-  f* 
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8it<»,  as  in  all  hemorrhages  wherever  seated.  In  the  rare  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  loss  of  blood  hiis  occasioned  death,  ulcerations  have  not  been 
fuund  on  post-mortem  examination ;  the  hemorrhage  is  of  the  kind  called 
capillary,  the  orifices  through  which  the  blood  escapes  being  too  minute 
to  be  discoverable  with  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  important  to  determine,  when  blood  is  ejected  from  the  month, 
whether  it  come  from  the  air-passages.     It  may  come  from  the  stomach, 
from  the  posterior  nares,  and  from  the  mouth  or  fauces.     I  fit  come  from 
the  stomach,  it  is  ejected  by  acts  of  vomiting;  it  is  likely  to  be  commin- 
gled with  other  contents  of  the  stomach ;  it  has  the  characteristic  acid 
odor  of  the  latter,  and  gives  an  acid  reaction,  whereas  pure  blood  is  alka- 
line.    Coming  from  the  stomach,  it  usually  has  a  black  grumous  appear- 
ance due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  acids.     If  it  come  from  the  posterior 
nares,  it  is  in  the  form  of  dark  solid  sputa,  whicli  are  removed  by  acts  of 
hawking.     If  it  come  from  the  mouth  or  fauces,  the  fact  may  generally  be 
ascertained  by  a  close  inspection  of  these  parts.     When  it  comes  from  the 
air-passages,  it  is  raised  by  acts  of  coughing,  which  are  generally  not  vio- 
lent ;  the  blood  rises  into  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  is  expelled  with 
slight  efforts.     In  the  m^ority  of  cases,  the  blood  is  liquid,  of  a  bright 
arterial  hue,  and  contains  air-bubbles  in  more  or  less  abundance.     If,  how- 
ever, the  hemorrhage  have  taken  place  slowly  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
an'l  remained  there  for  some  time  before  being  expectorated,  it  undergoes 
i-oagiilation,  and  acquires  a  dark  or  almost  black  appearance. 

The  amount  of  haemoptysis  varies  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  some- 
times quite  small,  a  drachm  or  so  of  blood  only  being  raised ;  usually,  how- 
ever, when  the  amount  is  relatively  small  or  moderate,  several  drachms  or 
a  few  onnces  are  expectorated.  Not  infrequently  the  amount  is  consider- 
ible.  It  is  not  rare  for  patients  to  lose,  during  an  attack  of  haemoptysis, 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  blood,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  quantity. 
The  blood  is  expectorated  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  The  continuous 
duration  of  an  attack  of  hajmoptysis  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  seve- 
ral hours  and  even  many  da3's ;  in  the  latter  case,  of  course,  the  blood 
escaping  slowl}-.  Occasionally  the  flow  of  blood  is  so  rapid  that  it  escapes 
simultaneously  from  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  and  death  by  suffocation  may 
result  from  the  accumulation  in  the  air-passages.  A  single  attack  only 
may  occur,  or  attacks  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  varying  greatly  in  dura- 
tion in  different  cases.  In  some  cases  attacks  recur  daily,  or  repeatedly 
daring  the  day,  for  a  variable  period.  In  other  cases  the  attacks  recur 
after  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.  After  an  attack  it  is  common  for  the 
expectoration  to  be  more  or  less  colored  with  hsematin  for  several  da^-s.  In 
proportion  as  it  is  rapidly  discharged  it  is  less  frothy  than  when  the  quan- 
tity expectorated  with  each  act  of  coughing  is  small.  When  the  haemop- 
tysis is  rapid  and  abundant,  if  the  patient  be  not  in  advanced  phthisis,  the 
bursting  of  an  aneurism  should  be  suspected.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  source  of  h{emopt3'sis,  an  aneurismal  tumor  sometimes  open- 
ing into  a  bronchus  or  the  trachea.  The  hemorrhage  from  this  source, 
however,  is  not  always  at  first  abundant  and  rapid,  the  opening  being,  for 
a  time,  too  small  for  the  free  escape  of  blood.  In  cases  of  phthisis  ad- 
Tinoed  to  the  cavernous  stage,  the  haemoptysis  ma}^  be  rapid  and  abund- 
int,  leading  sometimes  to  fatal  syncope,  the  hemorrhage  being  due  to  the 
opeoing  of  a  vessel  contained  in  one  of  the  bands  of  pulmonary  tissue  which 
Cnqnenilj  traverse  tuberculous  cavities. 

In  the  midoritj  of  eases,  bronchial  hemorrhage  is,  in  some  waj^,  patho- 
bgkallj  connected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and,  from  the  frequency 
of  this  connecCicmi  it  is  important  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  that  disease. 
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Not  infroquontly  it  is  the  first  event  wliicli  awakens  the  attention  of  p:ttient« 
to  tlie  existence  of  puhuonary  disease.  In  a  large  proporti.n  of  cases,  it 
oeciirs  more  or  less  frequently  during  the  progress  of  tubeividosis.  In  a 
ci-rtain  proportion  of  cases  it  precedes  tlui  deposit  of  tubercle ;  or,  at  all 
events,  it  oeeurs  when  coexisting  physical  signs  do  not  atf'ord  evidence  of 
a  tulK'rculous  dejmsit,  these  signs  becoming  developed,  sooner  or  later, 
after  its  occurrence.  Iliemoptysis  shoidd  always  excite  a  strong  suspicion 
of  either  existing  or  impending  tuberculous  disease  ;  yet,  its  sigrniticance 
in  tins  ri'8i)ei't  was  undoubtedly  over-estimateil  b}'  Louis  in  his  treatise  on 
phtliisis.  Louis,  having  questioned  a  large  numlx^r  of  patients  affected 
with  various  diseases  other  tiian  tuberculosis,  and  finding  that  spitting  of 
bloo<l  had  taken  place  in  no  instance  save  after  injury  of  the  chest  or  when 
the  catanienia  wiTe  suppressiil,  conclude<l  that  this  s^inptom  is  almost 
j>:ithognomonic  of  tuberculosis.  Since  t-he  publication  of  that  work,  how- 
ever, it  has  Ix^on  found  that  cases  are  not  very  infrequent  in  which  haemop- 
tysis is  not  aiVonip:mied  nor  followed  by  either  tlie  symptoms  or  signs  of 
tuK'H'ulous  disease.  My  own  clinical  records  furnish  a  considerable  num- 
lK»r  of  such  cases.  But  a  pa|H*r  communicated  by  the  late  Prof.  John  Ware 
contains  statistical  information  of  si)ecial  value  with  reference  to  this 
point.'  Prof.  Wan»,  in  this  pajx^r,  gave  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  3^6 
cases  of  Invmoptysis,  noteii  in  private  practice  during  a  period  of  about 
forty  years.  Of  these  cases,  in  02  recovery  from  the  bronchial  hemorrhage 
took  place,  and  the  patients  afterwaixl  wen*  either  known  to  be  living  in 
oniinary  health,  or  to  have  die*l  of  other  diseases  having  no  connection 
with  the  existence  of  tuljcrcles.  The  length  of  time  during  which  this 
immunitv  continued  varied  from  two  to  thirtv-seven  vears.  In  addition 
to  these  cases,  in  52  a  similar  complete  recovery  t4x"»k  place,  and.  so  far  as 
known,  there  was  no  development  of  tnl^erculous  ilisease,  but  the  entire 
subsequent  history'  of  these  cases  luul  not  l^een  obtained.  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  probable  o^vurrence  of  a  small  deposit  of  tubercle  which  under- 
went arrest  and  did  not  rt*tum,  in  a  ct-rtain  j>ropoTtion  of  the  cases,  these 
facts  show  that  neither  the  existence  of  tuljeR''ult>sis  nor  a  strong  proclivity 
lhen»io  is  to  be  jK>siiively  predicateil  on  the  oivum»nce  of  bronchorrhagia. 
Thoy  show,  morei.>ver,  that,  as  reganis  any  immediate  or  remote  evils, 
bnnichial  hemorrhage  may  be  quite  inniiicuous, 

l>r\>nohorrhagia  is  incidental  to  ci=-rtain  canliac  lesions,  especially  those 
involving  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice.  These  lesions  lead  to  bron- 
chial hemorrhage  l»y  induciuir  pulmonary-  congestion.  It  may  occur  in 
connection  with  morbid  conditions  of  the  blooii  And  tissues,  which  lead  to 
hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  mi>mbrane  in  different  situations,  as  in  pur- 
pura hemorrhagica  and  si»orbutus.  It  <xvurs  oceasionally  in  asthma.  It 
may  Iv  pnxiuiv*!  by  violent  and  pn»longo«i  muscular  exertions,  withont 
the  coexistence  of  anv  pulmonarv  or  canliac  atfei*tion,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
s^*rvevl  to  o^vur  fri.>m  mus<'ular  exertions,  not  ext^essive,  if  c«>nJoined  with 
diminisheil  pressure  of  the  atmospherv  in  elevaie^i  situations,  as  in  ascend- 
ing hi^h  mountains.  It  may  Iv  pr>luoe<i  tnnmatically  by  injuries  and 
wounds  of  the  chest.  It  may  occur  as  a  seoon«lanb-  hemorrhage  when  the 
!uons**s  ar\»  supprvsstxl.  Well  authenticateil  cases  of  this  kind  hare  been 
rv'|K>rteil,  but  th^-y  must  be  exctv«Ungly  raw.  I  have  met  with  a  striking 
example,  the  h*uioprysis  oci»urring  rvsrul:\riy  for  the  four  years  following 
the  susfH^nsion  of  the  mens«*s,  and  no  other  pulmonary  affection  either 
acwmjianying  or  following  the  hemorrhage.     The  3S6  cases  analyzed  by 

•  On  Hapmoptvss*  a*  *  ?ympc«'C3.  by  John  Ware,  M.D.,  etc.    Pablicaiioos  of  the 
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Prof.  Ware  did  not  include  a  single  case  in  which  the  hemorrhage  could 
be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  menses.  Exertion  and  mental  ex- 
citement, by  their  etfect  on  the  circulation,  may  act  as  exciting  causes,  if, 
from  pulmonary  disease  or  other  circumst:inces,  a  predisposition  exists  ; 
but  clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the 
hemorrhage  takes  place  without  any  other  exciting  cause.  It  takes  place 
frequently  during  the  night-time. 

The  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  generally  occasions  much  alarm  and  anx- 
iety.    If  patients  are  seen  at  the  time,  the  nervous  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation,  which  are  often  present,  are  attributable,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  mental  condition  induced  by  the  attack. 
The  first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  endeavor  to  dispossess  the  mind  of 
needless  apprehensions.     Hsemoptysis,  proceeding  from  bronchial  hemor- 
rhage, may  destroy  life,  either  by  suffocation  or  by  exhaustion  from  the 
loss  of  blood ;  but  the  cases  are  so  very  rare  that  the  danger  of  fatal  con- 
sequences is  scarcely  to  be  considered.     The  physician  may  assure  the 
])atient  of  the  absence  of  any  immediate  danger.     Nor,  in  general,  does  the 
hemorrhage  lead  to  any  evil  results.     It  is  suggestive  of  the  existence  of 
a  grave  affection,  especially  tubercle,  but,  aside  from  its  symptomatic  sig- 
nificance, it  affords  little  occasion  for  alarm.     So  far  from  favoring  a  ten- 
dency to  tuberculous  disease,  there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  it 
BOQictimes  takes  the  place  of  a  tuberculous  deposit.     And  when  it  occurs 
in  connection  with  tuberculosis,  clinical  observation  shows  that  it  exerts 
no  unfavorable  influence  on  the  progress  of  that  disease,  but,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  its  influence  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be  favorable. 

In  exceptional  cases,  bronchial  hemorrhage  apparently  leads  to  either 
the  development  or  an  increase  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  together  with 
more  or  less  fever ;  and  the  immediate  locql  and  constitutional  sequences 
ire  sometimes  exceedingly  grave.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  young 
Biao,  apparently  in  good  hc^th,  was  seized  with  haemoptysis  while  making 
•a  evening  visit  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  The  hemorrhage  was  profuse, 
and  it  was  not  considered  prudent  for  him  to  return  home.  When  I  saw 
him,  a  few  days  afterward,  he  had  a  very  frequent  pulse,  great  frequency 
of  respirations  with  dyspnoea,  a  high  temperature,  and  extreme  prostra- 
tion. Death  took  place  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  the  attack.  I 
hare  met  with  several  cases  in  which,  dating  f^om  an  hsemoptysis,  the 
ttme  symptoms  occurred  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  cases  ending  fatally  after 
a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  months.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rare. 
Siemeyer  attributes  these  symptoms  to  the  retention  of  coagnla  in  the 
hroncUal  tubes,  and  the  inflammation  which  their  presence  excites.  He 
itstes  that  he  has  verified  this  by  the  post-mortem  appearances.  In  tlie 
itiiking  instancejust  cited,  which  came  under  my  observation,  an  autoptical 
(umination  was  not  practicable.  According  to  Niemeyer,  in  many  cases, 
ifter  an  attack  of  inemoptysis,  close  observation  shows  some  elevation  of 
(cmperatare,  with  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  not  infrequently,  the  signs 
•f  circumscribed  pneumonitis  and  pleuritis  arc  discoverable.  These  evi- 
dences of  local  and  general  disturbance, in  general,  disappear  within  a  short 
tine.  In  cases  of  death  directly  following  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  the 
bvonddill  tabes  have  been  found,  post-mortem,  filled  with  clots ;  and  the 
ciMtiiietion  of  respiration  caused  by  these,  doubtless,  was  the  immediate 
CMM  of  death.  Blood-oasts  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  sometimes  ex|)ec- 
tooted. 

The  measures  of  treatment  directed  to  the  haemoptysis  must  have  refer- 
CMe  to  the  pfofl]seness,or  otherwise,  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  as<^ociated 
symptoms.    Venesection,  heretofore,  has  been  frequently  employed.  This, 
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however,  is  indicated  only  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  the 
pulsu  is  almormally  strong,  and  such  cases  arc  comparatively  lew.  Even 
in  these  cases,  unless  the  esca])e  of  blooil  be  unusually  rapid  and  abundant, 
a  saline  purgative  and  sedative  reme<lie8  are  to  be  prelVrreil  to  bloodlet- 
ting. If  the  hemorrhage  be  profuse  and  persisting,  it  has  been  pn>|>o8ed 
to  apply  cold  to  tlie  chest,  as  in  hemorrhages  in  other  situations.  This 
may  be  done  by  means  of  compresses  wet  with  icetl  water,  <»r  with  ether 
whieh  refrigerates  by  its  rapid  evaporation.  Even  the  application  of  ice 
to  the  chest  has  been  recommended,  and  1  have  resorted  to  this  mode  with 
apparent  success,  and  without  any  untoward  consequences.  Revulsive 
measures  may  be  employe<l,  consisting  of  stimulating  i>ediluvia,  sinnpisins, 
and  dry  cupping.  To  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  returned  to  the  heart, 
temporary  ligation  of  the  extremities  may  be  resorted  to.  I  have  wit- 
nesscii  a  prompt  arrc^st  of  the  hemorrhage  by  this  measure.  A  popular 
ivmedy  is  common  salt,  which  usually  has  been  fi*eely  given  l>efore  patients 
come  under  the  care  of  the  practitioner.  Its  eflicacy  is  doubtful,  but  its 
use  serves  to  occup}'  the  attention  of  the  patient  and  friends  until  medical 
advice  he  obtained. 

In  all  cases,  quietude  of  body  is  to  be  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  voice  is 
to  be  restraine<l,  the  apartment  should  be  kept  cool,  the  head  and  Bhou^ 
dors  should  1>e  raised,  the  di(^t  should  be  bland  or  unstimulating,  drinks 
sliould  be  cold,  and  small  pieces  of  ice  may  frequently  be  taken  into  the 
mouth.     These  measures  are,  doubtless,  ot  more  or  less  importsmce,  yet  I 
have  rei>eatodly  known  patients  who,  having  l)ecome  accustomed  to  attacks 
of  hiemoptysis,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  and  kept  about  their  onli- 
nary  pursuits,  as  usual,  without  apparently  increasing  or  protracting  the 
hemorrhage  by  this  course.     I  have  known  a  lecturer  continue  the  daiJjr 
use  of  the  voice  in  public  speaking,  without  any  apparent  injury.    The 
measures  just  enumerated  are  apt  to  be  continued  too  long,  patients  being 
anxious  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  after  it  had  ceased 
Thev  mav  be  assurer!  that  moderate  exercise  out  of  doors,  a  nutntions 
diet,  etc.,  will  not  be  likely  to  reproduce  an  attack. 

Cough,  if  present,  should  1x5  quieted  by  some  form  of  anodyne.    Aiu^    - 
dyne  remedies  are  also  generally  indicated  by  the  excite<l  condition  of  the 
nervous  system.     If  the  hemorrhage  be  slight  or  moderate,  as  a  roh, 
nothing  is  n.»quired  in  ad<lition  to  these  remedies  and  such  hygienic  regii   1 
lations  as  may  be  deeme<l  prudent.     If,  however,  the  hemorrhage  be  cofr 
siderable  and  prolongiMi,  astringent  remeilies  may  \ye  employed.    Of  the 
A-egetable  astringents,  krameria  and  tannic  or  gallic  acid  may  he  mentioned  - 
as  the  most  eflieient.     Ergot  appears  to  be  a  valuable  hemostatic  in  this  .. 
as  in  other  hemorrhages.     Of  the  astringents  Ixtlonging  to  the  nunenl 
kingdon^,  the  acetate  of  lead  has  long  been  considered  valuable  in  this  - 
application.     The  most  eillcient  pre])arations  of  this  class,  however,  ait 
the  ])ersulphate  and  pemitnitc  of  iron.     The  inhalation  of  astringent  t^ 
medies  in  the  fonn  of  atomizeil  liquids  or  spray  has  been  found  effective 
for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage.    For  this  pur]>ose  solutions  of  alum,  tannin, 
and  the  perchloride  of  iron  may  he  employed. 

I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of  persistent  bronchial  hemorrhage  whidi 
claim  a  separate  notice.  The  hemorrhage,  in  these  cases,  was  sl^ht,  but 
it  continued  for  a  long  periml,  without  other  evidence  of  pulmonary  di^ 
ease.  It  was  not  referable  to  disease  of  the  heart,  to  suppression  of  ths 
menses,  or  to  any  appreciable  cau<e.  Moreover,  the  hemorrhage  was  OOB- 
fined  to  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  and  the  blood  did  not  cons  . 
fh>m  either  the  mouth,  throat,  or  hard  passn^e^.  The  hemorrhagic  es*  ' 
pcctoration  was  not  pure  blood,  but  a  thin,  bloo<l3'  liquid.    1  have 
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amottnt  of  extravasation  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  expectorated.  The  respirations  are  hurried  and  labored  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  lung  solidified  by  the  extravasated  blood.  Dyspncca 
•id  t  sense  of  oppression  are  also  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  respiratory  function  is  compromised.  These  symptoms,  however,  are 
■Msnrably  due  to  the  coexisting  cardiac  lesions  when  the  latter  stand  in  a 
cusatiTe  relation  to  the  hemorrhage.  Dulness  on  percussion  will  be 
foond  over  a  space,  or  over  spaces,  corresponding  to  the  situation  and  ex- 
teot  of  solidification.  This  may  not  be  appreciable  if  the  extravasation 
be  in  the  form  of  small  disseminated  nodules.  But  if  the  extravasation 
be  difllised  over  a  considerable  space,  the  dulness  becomes  a  very  signifi- 
euit  dgn,  provided  tuberculosis,  pneumonitis,  and  other  affections  in- 
folving  8olidificati<Mi  can  be  excluded.  A  feeble  bronchial  respiration 
mj  be  associated  with  the  dulness  on  percussion,  or  the  respiratory  sound 
nay  be  suppi^ssed  over  the  extravasation.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the 
oelte  and  smaller  air-tubes  will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  subcrepitant 
and  perhaps  to  a  well-marked  crepitant  rale  within  a  limited  space.  These 
ngiis,  suddenly  developed  in  connection  with  hoemoptysis,  and  with  mitral 
eudiac  lesions,  may  lead  to  a  diagnosis ;  but  in  the  cases  in  which  no 
bk)od  is  expectorated,  a  positive  diagnosis  is  extremely  diflScult  if  not 
impracticable. 

Cifcomscribed  extravasation,  incidental  to  bronchial  hemorrhage,  is  not 
neeeasarily  serious ;  and  perhaps  it  occurs,  to  a  limited  extent,  not  infre- 
qiKntly  in  cases  of  abundant  heemoptysis,  followed  by  recoveiy.  If  there 
be  no  injury  of  the  pulmonary  structures,  and  the  blood  simply  infiltrate 
'  tbe  air<iells,  it  may  be  gradually  removed  by  absorption  and  expectora- 
tion, the  normal  condition  being  restored,  as  after  solidification  from 
paeonumitis.  If  due  to  embolism  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  gang7*cne ; 
or  tiie  infarcted  portions  may  become  the  sites  of  embolic  pneumonia, 
tad  the  so-called  metastatic  abscesses.  If  these  results  do  not  follow, 
sad  the  number  and  size  of  the  spaces  in  which  the  extravasation  has 
taken  place  be  not  large,  recovery  may  take  place.  When,  however,  the 
bemonhage  is  into  the  cells,  leading  to  infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue, 
^  the  extravasation  is  considerably  difilised,  the  termination  is  usually 
&tal,  and  death  may  take  place  speedily.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
giifity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  immediate  danger,  are  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  extravasation. 

The  treatment  of  different  forms  of  pneumorrhagia  must  have  reference 
to  the  symptomatic  indications  in  particular  cases,  in  addition  to  analeptic 
ttd  supporting  measures. 

Pulmonary  Gangrene. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  has  already  been  referred  to  as  occurring  in  cases 
of  pneumorrhagia  and  of  pneumonitis.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  in- 
frequent of  pulmonary  affections.  Its  infrequency  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics :  of  the  records  of  1069  autopsies  analyzed  by  Dr.  Lauthna, 
of  Vienna,  there  were  only  5  cases.  Of  3437  autopsical  records  examined 
by  Dr.  Fischel,  of  Prague,  there  were  75  cases.  Fuller  states  that  in  the 
po8t^mortem  reconls  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  for  ten  years,  there 
were  19  cases.  I  had  met  with  about  15  cases  at  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  namely,  in  186B. 

It  is  presented  in  two  forms,  distinguished  as  difibsed  and  circnmsoril)ed. 
In  tbe  diffused  form,  the  gangrene  extends  over  a  considerable  space, 
aometimes  involving  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  a  lobe.     This  is  the 
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portions  are  soli<lifio<1  I)}'  the  coagulated  blood  and  tlioj  are  not  bounded 
by  the  lobular  divisions.  The  blood  is  contained  in  the  areolar  tissue  as 
well  as  in  the  cells.  There  is  sometimes  considerable  breaking  down  of 
the  pulmonarj-  tissues,  fonning  spaces  which  are  tilled  chiefly  with  eoaguU. 
Kupture  of  the  pleura  has  been  known  to  occur,  followed  by  a  dist^'harge 
i»f  blood  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  giving  rise  to  pleuritis.  The  two  forms 
of  extravasation  ma}'  be  distinguished  as  circumscribeil  and  ditHised.  Tlie 
latter  is  the  more  serious,  and,  as  already  stated,  probabl}'  the  hemorrhage 
takes  place  within  the  cells,  the  source  being  the  vessels  connected  with 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Gangrene  may  occur  as  a  result  of  either  of  the 
two  forms  of  extravasation. 

The  disseminated  nodules  first  described  as  characterizing  circumsoribed 
pneiunorrhagia,  are  identical  with  those  which  have  been  alread}'  noticed 
as  i>ccurring  in  certain  cases  of  pulmonary  embolism.  (  Vide  page  78.) 
The  name  hemorrhagic  infarctus  is  ap])lieil  to  them  b^-  late  wrijers.  Pul- 
monary embolism,  tlius,  may  lx>  the  immediate  occasion  of  circumscribed 
pneumorrhagia,  as,  also,  of  circuniscril>ed  gangrene  of  lung.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises  whether  embolism  be  not  the  cause  of  hemorrhagic  extra- 
vasation in  all  cases,  exclusive  of  those  in  which  the  hemorrhage  is 
ditTusoil,  with  laceration  of  tissue,  and,  also,  of  those  in  which  blood  is 
inh:ileil  from  tlie  bnmohial  tulx's  into  the  air-cells.  Accepting  the  carmt 
diK*trine  of  eml)olism  and  hemorrhagic  infarctus,  it  is  consistent  therewith 
to  answer  the  foregoing  question  in  the  affirmative.  Doing  so  requires  i 
nuMlilication  of  the  nitionale,  heretofore  acceptetl,  with  respect  to  the 
etiological  relation  of  dissi^minateii  extravasations  to  disease  of  the  heait 
This  form  of  pneumorrhagia  and  disease  of  the  heart  are  associated  often 
enough  to  show  a  causative  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The 
«>xpl:uiation  which  has  hen*tofore  schemed  adequate  is  that  certain  cardiae 
lesions,  namely,  those  giving  nse  to  mitral  obstruction,  cause  dissemi- 
nated extravasations  by  inducing  pulmonani"  congestion.  It  seems,  how- 
over,  more  rational  to  consider  that  mitral  obstructive  lesions  are  causative 
by  favoring  the  oci*urrence  of  thromU>sis  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
This  is  liable  to  occur  when  as  a  consul uence  of  mitral  lesions  the  rig^ 
ventricle  l>ecomes  weakeneil  bv  dilatatii m :  and  thrombi  here  mav  fhrnish 
omK^Ii,  which  give  rise  to  hemorrliagic  infarctus  in  disseminated  dreu- 
Si'ribeii  portions  of  the  lungs.  This  ex[)lanation,  however*  of  coorMi 
diK's  not  apply  to  the  hemorrhagic  infilti-ation  of  air-oells  which  resnhs 
fn^m  bronchorrhagia.  Lwnnec's  hemoptoic  infarctus:  nor  is  it  applicaUe 
to  hemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  diffuse  pnenmorrlufiai 
Th«*  latter  may  sometimes,  although  ver\'  rarely,  be  produced  by  violenl 
ci^ntusions  of  the  chest.  In  general,  it  is  an  effect  of  distension  of  the 
pulmoiiarj-  vessels,  that  is,  passive  congestion  incident  to  mitral  obstniC" 
tive  Unions.  It  is  intelligible  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  giving 
wav  of  the  vasi'ular  coats  will  Iv  favorvil  bv  atheromatous  or  other 
changes  which  diminish  their  re^i -stance  to  the  mechanical  pressure  pro- 
dUiVil  by  the  distension  fri-»m  an  over-accumulation  of  blood,  and,  also, 
by  causes  which,  aside  from  the  canliac  lesions,  promote  pulmonary  con- 
gestion. 

The  diagnosis  of  either  form  of  pneumorrhagia  is.  by  no  means,  always 
easy. 

Ha*mo|<ysis  is,  of  course,  present  when  the  source  of  the  hcmorrfaags 
is  l^rvim^hiai.  and  the  extravasation  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  blood  into 
the  cells.  This  symptom  is  also  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  in 
which  the  hemorrhage  takes  plaiv  wnhin  the  c\41s,bnt  it  ma}*  lie  wanting; 
When  present*  the  haemoptysis  may  be  either  soull  or  abundant;  tte 
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amount  of  extravasation  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  expectorated.  The  respirations  are  hurried  and  labored  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  lung  solidified  by  the  extravasatcd  blood.  Dyspncea 
Ufl  a  sense  of  oppression  are  also  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  ^hich 
the  respiratory  function  is  compromised.  These  symptoms,  however,  are 
measurably  due  to  the  coexisting  cardiac  lesions  when  the  latter  stand  in  a 
caosative  relation  to  the  hemorrhage.  Duluess  on  i)ercussion  will  bo 
found  over  a  space,  or  over  spaces,  corresponding  to  the  situation  and  ex- 
tent of  solidification.  This  may  not  be  appreciable  if  the  extravasation 
be  in  the  form  of  small  disseminated  nodules.  But  if  the  extravasation 
be  diffhseil  over  a  considerable  space,  the  dulness  becomes  a  very  signifi- 
cant sign,  provided  tuberculosis,  pneumonitis,  and  other  affections  in- 
volving soliilification  can  be  excluded.  A  feeble  bronchial  respiration 
Biay  be  associated  with  the  dulness  on  percussion,  or  the  respiratory  sound 
may  be  suppressed  over  the  extravasation.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the 
cells  and  sinaller  air-tubes  will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  subcrepitant 
and  perhaps  to  a  well-marked  crepitant  rale  within  a  limited  space.  These 
signs,  suddenly  developed  in  connection  with  hiemoptysis,  and  with  mitral 
cardiac  lesions,  may  lead  to  a  diagnosis ;  but  in  the  cases  in  which  no 
blood  is  expectorated,  a  positive  diagnosis  is  extremely  difiScult  if  not 
impracticable. 

Circumscribed  extravasation,  incidental  to  bronchial  hemorrhage,  is  not 
necessarily  serious ;  and  perhaps  it  occurs,  to  a  limited  extent,  not  infre- 
quently in  cases  of  abundant  h(emopt3'sis,  followed  by  recovery.    If  there 
be  no  injury  of  the  pulmonary  structures,  and  the  blood  simply  infiltrate 
*  the  air-cells,  it  may  be  gradually  removed  by  absorption  and  expectora- 
tion,  the  normal  condition  being  restored,  as  after  solidification  from 
pneumonitis.     If  due  to  embolism  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  gangrene ; 
or  the  infarcted  portions  may  become  the  sites  of  embolic  pneumonia, 
and  the  so-called  metastatic  abscesses.     If  these  results  do  not  follow, 
tnd  the  number  and  size  of  the  spaces  in  which  the  extravasation  has 
taken  place  be  not  large,  recovery  may  take  place.    When,  however,  the 
iMmorrhage  is  into  the  cells,  leading  to  infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue, 
and  the  extravasation  is  considerably  difilised,  the  termination  is  usually 
fatal,  and  death  may  take  place  speedily.     Other  things  being  equal,  the 
pavity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  inmicdiate  danger,  are  in  proportion  to 
t)M  amount  of  extravasation. 

The  treatment  of  different  forms  of  pneumorrhag^a  must  have  reference 
to  the  symptomatic  indications  in  particular  cases,  in  addition  to  analeptic 
and  supporting  measures. 

Pulmonary  Gangrene. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  has  already  been  referred  to  as  occurring  in  cases 
of  pneamorrhagia  and  of  pneumonitis.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  in- 
ftcquent  of  pulmcmary  affections.  Its  infrequency  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics:  of  the  records  of  1069  autopsies  analyzefl  by  Dr.  Lauthnn, 
of  Vienna,  there  were  only  5  cases.  Of  3437  autopsical  records  examined 
'  fcf  Dr.  Fischel,  of  Prague,  there  were  75  cases.  Fuller  states  that  in  the 
fod-mortem  records  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  for  ten  years,  there 
icre  19  cases.  I  had  met  with  about  15  cases  at  the  date  of  the  first 
•litioa  of  this  work,  namely,  in  186B. 

It  is  presented  in  two  forms,  distinguished  as  difilised  and  cireum8cri])ed. 

h  the  diflkiaed  form,  the  gangrene  extends  over  a  considerable  s])floe, 

involving  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  a  lobe.    This  is  the 
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insufficient  grounds.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  result  is  fatal  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases.  Usemoptysis  sometimes  takes  place  in  coDlle^ 
tion  with  the  separation  of  the  slough  or  eschar.  I  have  known  the 
hemorrhage  to  be  so  abundant  as  to  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
If  the  gangrene  involve  the  pleura,  perforation  of  the  lung  takes  place, 
and  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax  is  developed.  These  cases  probablj 
always  end  fatally.     1  have  met  with  several  examples. 

The  treatment  of  pulmonary  gangrene  is  to  be  directed  more  to  the 
svstem  than  to  the  local  atleetion.     The  affection  never  occurs  under  <w- 
cumstances  which  render  depletion  or  other  debilitating  measures  appro- 
priate ;  on  the  contrary,  such  measures  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pemicionti 
Tonic  remedies  are  indicated,  and  the  sustaining  treatment.     The  diet 
should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be 
given  with  a  freedom  proportionate  to  the  tendency  to  failure  of  the  vital 
powers.     The  employment  of  opium,  in  some  form,  is  important,  in  order 
to  palliate  pain  or  undue  cough,  and  to  allay  constitutional  irritation. 
The  chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  suggested  as  likely  to  be  usef^il,  from 
its  apparent  usefulness  in  gangrenous  affections  of  the  mouth  and  tJiroat 
The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  suggested  by  the  same  analogy. 
The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  turpentine  poured  upon  boiling  water  is 
extolled  by  Skoda  as  exerting  a  favorable  local  effect.    Others  have  attri- 
buted a  curative  influence  to  the  inhalation  of  tar  vapor,  creosote,  and 
chlorine.     These  remedies  are  administered  by  inhalation  much  more 
efficiently  in  the  form  of  atomized  liquids  or  spray  than  by  means  of 
vapor. 

To  diminish  the  oflTensive  odor  of  the  breath,  chlorinated  water,  or  a 
solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  may  be  used  as  a  collutoi^*. 

Pulmonary  (Edema. 

Pulmonary  ODdema  is  always  dei^endcnt  on  other  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  individual  affection.  It 
is,  however,  an  event  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  is  important  as 
interfering  with  the  function  of  respiration,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
proving  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  term  oedema  denotes,  in 
other  situations,  a  dropsical  effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue ;  but  in  oxlema 
of  the  lungs  the  transudation  is  primarily  and  cliiefly  within  the  air-cells, 
the  serum  also  infiltrating  the  interlobular  structure. 

An  oe<lematou8  lobe  or  lung  is  increased  in  volume  and  weight ;  it  pits 
on  pressure  like  the  integument  in  ordinary  oedema ;  on  section,  a  purely 
serous  or  sero-sanguinolent  liquid  escapes  in  abundance,  containing  but 
few  air-bubbles,  and,  on  pressing  out  the  liquid,  the  mass  of  the  lobe,  or 
lung,  and  its  weight  are  found  not  to  be  greater  than  in  health,  showing 
the  absence  of  any  solid  dei)osit.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the 
pulmonary  structure  to  be  intact.  More  or  less  oedema  of  the  lungs  is 
frequently  found  in  post-mortem  examinations.  It  may  extend  over  por- 
tions of  both  lungs,  generally,  under  these  circumstances,  being  situated 
in  the  posterior  portions,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  lung,  in  the  latter 
case  extending  over  the  whole  lung,  or  confined  to  one  lobe. 

The  pathological  conditions  on  which  it  is  dependent  are  various.  It  is 
one  of  the  situations  of  dropsy  in  cases  of  degenerative  lesions  of  the  kid- 
neys and  of  acute  albuminuria.  It  is  incidental  to  the  pulmonary  conges- 
tion necessarily  induced  b}'  carfliac  lesions,  more  especially  those  which 
involve  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgiUition,  or  ]>otli.  It  occurs  in  cases 
in  which  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  produceil  b}'  obstruction  of  the  pulmo- 
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iTv  Teins  fh>m  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  tumor.     The  hypostatic 

ingestion  which  occurs  in  low  fevers  and  other  diseases  in  which  the 

lood  is  impaired,  and  when  patients  maintain,  for  a  long  time,  recumbency 

n  the  back,  gives  rise  to  it,  and  mider  these  circumstances  it  is  not  in- 

requently  the  immediate  cause  of  death.     It  is  generally  associated  with 

nore  or  less  hydrothorax.     It  may  take  the  place  of  hydrothorax  if  the 

pleural  surfaces  are  united  by  old  adhesions.     In  a  case  of  general  dropsy 

mcceeding  scarlatina,  the  patient  dying  from  interruption  of  the  respiratory 

AiDctiOn,  or  apnoea,  hydrothorax  existed  on  one  side,  and  the  lung  of  the 

other  side  was  highly  oedematous,  the  pleural  sac,  in  the  latter  side,  being 

abolished  by  universal  close  adhesions  due  to  an  old  pleurisy. 

The  symptoms  of  cedema  are  increased  frequency  of  the  respirations  and 
dyspncBa,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung  affected,  together  with  more 
or  less  cough  and  serous  expectoration,  or  bronchorrhcBa.     The  displace- 
xxient  of  air  in  the  air-cells  by  liquid,  gives  rise  to  dulness  or  flatness  on 
percussion  over  a  space  corresponding  to  the  oMlematous  portion  of  lung, 
«iiid  within  this  space,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  lost,  or  it  is  feebly  bron- 
chial or  broncho-vesicular.     The  vocal  resonance  may  be  increased.     The 
fsresencc  of  liquid  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  is  denoted  by  fine  mucous 
or  subcrepitant  rales.     It  is  stated  that  a  true  crepitant  rale  may  be  pro- 
duced, but  this  must  be  extremely  rare.     The  diagnosis  is  to  be  basecl  on 
dulness  or  flatness  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  associated  with  moist  bron- 
diial  rales,  pneumonitis  being  excluded,  and  the  existence  of  Bright^s 
^sease,  cardiac  lesions,  and  other  causative  conditions,  being  considered. 
The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs.     Occurring  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  those  meas- 
ures are  indicated  which  arc  applicable  to  dropsical  elfusion  in  other  situar 
tions,  viz.,  hydragoguc  cathartics,  and  sudoriflcs,  selected  and  regulated 
according  to  the  circumstances  belonging  to  individual  cas<»s.      When 
incidental  to  disease  of  the  heart,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  re%'ulsivo 
measures,  in  connection  with  such  remedies  as  the  con<lition  of  the  heart 
may  claim  irrespective  of  this  result.   In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent 
<m  adynamia  and  an  impaired  condition  of  tlie  blooil,  tonic  and  sustaining 
measures  are  called  for.    The  liability  of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with 
hrpostatic  congestion,  in  fevers  and  other  protracted  diseases,  accompanied 
by  feebleness  of  the  circulation  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  renders 
it  an  im]M)rtant  part  of  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  to  see  that  the 
patient  be  not  allowed  to  lie  constantly  in  one  position.     The  position  of 
the  body  should  be  frequently  changeii,  in  order  to  obviate  the  gravitation 
of  blood  to  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs. 

The  name  actde  pulmonary  oedema  may  be  applied  to  certain  cases  in 
which  the  oedema  occurs  suddenly  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to 
great  dj'spnoea.  It  may  prove  quickly  fatal  by  apna?a.  In  such  cases, 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  of  treatment  are  calle<l  for,  nnmi'ly,  an  active 
hydragogue  purgative,  with  dry  cups  to  the  chest,  followed  by  sinapisms. 
The  hot-air  bath  may  be  employed  if  hydragogucs  are  contraindicatiHl  by 
the  feebleness  of  the  patient.  I  have  known  the  inhalation  of  oxygi'n  to 
aflbrd  marked  relief.  In  my  experience  the  acute  form  has  occurred  only 
ia  connection  with  renal  disease. 

Carcinoma  within  the  Chest. 

Intra-thoradc  carcinoma  is  rare,  and  is  almost  always  socf^dnrj'  to  car 
cinoma  in  other  situations.  Walshe  states  tliat  it  is  ospicially  apt  t 
follow  cancer  of  the  testicle.     In  a  considerable  proi^ortiuu  of  cases 
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inBufficicnt  grounds.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  result  is  fatal  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases.  Ilsemoptysis  sometimes  takes  place  in  conuec" 
tion  with  the  separation  of  the  slough  or  eschar.  I  have  known  the 
hemorrhage  to  be  so  abundant  as  to  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
If  the  gangrene  involve  the  pleura,  perforation  of  the  lung  takes  place, 
and  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax  is  developed.  These  cases  probably 
always  end  fatally.     1  have  met  with  several  examples. 

The  treatment  of  pulmonary  gangrene  is  to  be  directed  more  to  the 
system  than  to  the  local  alfection.     The  affection  never  occurs  under  cir- 
cumstances which  render  depletion  or  other  debilitating  measures  appro- 
priate ;  on  the  contrary,  such  measures  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pemicioat. 
Tonic  remedies  are  indicated,  and  the  sustaining  treatment.     The  diet 
should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be 
given  with  a  freedom  ])roportionate  to  the  tendency  to  failure  of  the  vital 
powers.     The  employment  of  opium,  in  some  form,  is  im]>ortant,  in  order 
to  palliate  pain  or  undue  cough,  and  to  allay  constitutional  irritation. 
The  chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  suggested  as  likely  to  be  useful,  from 
its  apparent  usefulness  in  gangrenous  affections  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  suggested  by  the  same  analogj. 
The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  turpentine  poured  upon  boiling  water  if 
extolled  by  Skoda  as  exerting  a  favorable  local  effect.    Others  have  attri- 
buted a  curative  influence  to  the  inhalation  of  tar  vapor,  creosote,  and 
chlorine.     These  remedies  are  administered  by  inhalation  much  more 
elticiently  in  the  form  of  atomized  liquids  or  spray  than  by  means  of 
vapor. 

To  diminish  the  offensive  odor  of  the  breath,  chlorinated  water,  or  t 
solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  may  be  used  as  a  coUutoiy. 

Pulmonary  (Edema. 

Pulmonary  oedema  is  always  dependent  on  other  pathological  condh 
tions,  and  is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  individual  affection.  It 
is,  however,  an  event  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  is  important  ai 
interfering  with  the  function  of  respiration,  and,  in  not  a  few  instaneei, 
proving  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  term  oedema  denotes,  1i 
other  situations,  a  dropsical  etfVision  into  the  areolar  tissue ;  but  in  oadeott 
of  the  lungs  the  transudation  is  primarily  and  chiefly  within  the  air-ccUb| 
the  serum  also  infiltrating  the  interlobular  structure. 

An  oedematous  lobe  or  lung  is  increased  in  volume  and  weight ;  it  pill 
on  pressure  like  the  integument  in  ordinary  oedema ;  on  section,  a  purdf 
serous  or  sero-sanguinolent  liquid  escapes  in  abundance,  containing  bik 
few  air-bubbles,  and,  on  pressing  out  the  liquid,  the  mass  of  the  lobe,  or 
lung,  and  its  weight  are  found  not  to  be  greater  than  in  health,  showing 
the  absence  of  any  solid  deposit.  Microscopical  examination  shows  tM 
pulmonary  structure  to  be  intact.  More  or  less  oedema  of  the  lungs  k 
frequently  found  in  post-mortem  examinations.  It  may  extend  over  poi^ 
tions  of  both  lungs,  generally,  under  these  circumstances,  being  sitnatid 
in  the  posterior  portions,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  lung,  in  the  latter 
case  extending  over  the  whole  lung,  or  confined  to  one  lobe. 

The  pathological  conditions  on  which  it  is  dependent  are  varioas.  It  is 
one  of  the  situations  of  dropsy  in  cases  of  degenerative  lesions  of  the  kid- 
neys and  of  acute  albuminuria.  It  is  incidental  to  the  pulmonary  congei- 
tion  necessarily  induced  by  cardiac  lesions,  more  especially  those  whiA 
involve  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both.  It  occurs  in  oaMI 
in  which  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  pobiM^ 
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oaiT  veins  fVom  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  tumor.  The  hypostatic 
congestion  which  occurs  in  low  fevers  and  other  diseases  in  which  the 
blood  is  impaired,  and  when  patients  maintain,  for  a  long  time,  recumbency 
on  the  back,  gives  rise  to  it,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  in- 
frequently the  immediate  cause  of  death.  It  is  generally  associated  with 
more  or  less  hydrothorax.  It  may  take  the  place  of  hydrothorax  if  the 
pleural  surfaces  are  united  by  old  adhesions.  In  a  case  of  general  dropsy 
socceeiling  scarlatina,  the  patient  dying  from  interruption  of  the  respiratory 
fanction,  or  apncea,  hydrothorax  existed  on  one  side,  and  the  lung  of  the 
other  side  was  highly  oedematous,  the  pleural  sac,  in  the  latter  side,  being 
abolished  by  universal  close  adhesions  due  to  an  old  ])leurisy. 

The  symptoms  of  oedema  are  increased  frequency  of  the  respirations  and 
dyspnoea,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung  affected,  together  with  more 
or  less  cough  and  serous  expectoration,  or  bronchorrhoea.     The  displace- 
ment of  air  in  the  air-cells  by  liquid,  gives  rise  to  dulness  or  flatness  on 
percussion  over  a  space  corresponding  to  the  (edematous  portion  of  lung, 
and  within  this  space,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  lost,  or  it  is  feebly  bron- 
chial or  broncho-vesicular.     The  vocal  resonance  may  be  increased.     The 
presence  of  liquid  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  is  denoted  by  fine  mucous 
or  subcrepitant  rales.     It  is  stated  that  a  true  crepitant  rale  may  be  pro- 
duced, but  this  must  be  extremely  rare.     The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on 
duhiess  or  flatness  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  associated  with  moist  bron- 
diial  rales,  pneumonitis  being  excluded,  and  the  existence  of  Bright's 
disease,  caniiac  lesions,  and  other  causative  conditions,  being  considered. 
The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs.     Occurring  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  those  meas- 
ures are  indicated  which  arc  applicable  to  dropsical  effusion  in  other  situa- 
tions, viz.,  hydragogue  cathartics,  and  sudorifics,  selected  and  regulated 
Mconling  to  the  circumstances  belonging  to  individual  cases.     When 
incidental  to  disease  of  the  heart,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  revulsive 
Beasures,  in  connection  with  such  remedies  as  the  condition  of  the  heart 
■ay  claim  irrespective  of  this  result.   In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent 
OD  adynamia  and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood,  tonic  and  sustaining 
■easures  are  called  for.    The  liability  of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with 
kfpostatic  congestion,  in  fevers  and  other  protracted  diseases,  accompanied 
If  feebleness  of  the  circulation  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  renders 
itanim|K)rtant  part  of  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  to  see  that  the 
patient  be  not  allowed  to  lie  constantly  in  one  position.     The  position  of 
the  body  should  be  frequently  changed,  in  order  to  obviate  the  gravitation 
of  Mood  to  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs. 

The  name  actUe  pulmonary  oedema  may  be  applied  to  certain  cases  in 
which  the  oedema  occurs  suddenly  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to 
great  dyspnoea.  It  may  prove  quickly  fatal  by  apna?a.  In  such  cases, 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  of  treatment  are  called  for,  namely,  an  active 
hjfdragogue  purgative,  with  dry  cups  to  the  chest,  followed  by  sinapisms. 
The  hot-air  bath  may  be  employed  if  hydragogucs  are  contraindicated  by 
the  feebleness  of  the  patient.  I  have  known  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  to 
afford  marked  relief.  In  my  experience  the  acute  form  has  occurred  only 
ia  connection  with  renal  disease. 

CarcinonLa  within  the  Chest. 

Intra^horacio  carcinoma  is  rare,  and  is  almost  always  secf^dary  to  car- 

#Doma  in  other  situations.     Walshe  states  that  it  is  especially  apt  to 

Mow  cancer  of  the  testiole.     In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  it 
If 
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follows  the  removal  of  a  cancerous  breast.    The  medullary  or  encephala 
is  the  variety  usually  occurring  within  the  chest.     Scirrhus  in  this  site 
tion  very  seldom  occurs,  and  the  colloid  variety  has  been  known  to  oc<^  ^ 
in  onlv  a  few  instances. 

Pulmonary  carcinoma  is  said  to  be  infiltrated  when  it  extends  ov<s^ 
considerable,  or,  sometimes,  a  large,  space,  the  substance  of  the  lung  bi-\-jj 
supplanted  by  the  morbid  growth.     Oftener  it  is  in  the  form  of  nodu"|^ 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an  orange,  the  boundaries  of  wljf^^' 
are  sharply  defined,  and  which  are  more  or  less  numerous,  being  ususijj.. 
disseminated  throughout  both  lungs.     In  either  fonu,  the  [)hysical  eon^j. 
tion  of  the  affected  part  or  parts  is  solidification  or  induration.     Afl^n^ 
time,  which  is  very  variable  in  duration,  softening  and  ulceration  ensue. 
Pulmonary  cavities  may  be  produced.     Circumscribed  pleunsy  is  usualij 
induced.      In   some  cases,  perforation   of  the   pleura   takes   place,  and 
pneumo-hydrothoi-ax  is  the   result.     The   lymphatic  glands  within  the 
chest,  and  also  those  of  the  neck  and  axilla,  are  apt  to  become  hivohed. 
If  the  carcinoma  be  unilateral  and  diflbsed  over  the  greater  part  or  the 
whole  of  one  lung,  it  leads  to  notable  contraction  of  the  affected  side. 
Hemorrhage  and  gangrene  are  incidental  events  occurring  in  some  casea. 
The  sj-mptoms  are  pain,  cough,  and  expectoration,  the  latter  becoming 
muco-purulent,  and  sometimes  presenting  an  appearance  of  currant  jelly. 
This  appearance  is  somewhat  diagnostic. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  symptoms,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  signs  of  solidification,  and  sometimes  the  cavernous  signs.  The  phy- 
sical evidence  is  not  very  distinctive  of  this  affection.  Pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis and  chronic  pneumonitis  are  to  be  excluded  by  a  careful  investigation 
with  reference  to  the  history,  as  well  as  the  existing  s3'mptomatic  pheno> 
mena.  The  coexistence  of  carcinoma  in  some  other  situation,  or  its  pi^eviou 
existence,  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

When  the  primary  seat  is  exterior  to  the  lungs,  it  may  be  presented  ii 
the  form  of  nodules,  more  or  less  numerous,  varying  in  size  from  that  oft 
pea  to  that  of  an  orange,  which  may  be  confined  to  one  side,  but  usually 
are  in  both  lungs ;  the  pleural  surfaces  are  sometimes  thickly  studded  iritk 
these.  Or,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  tumors,  which  attain,  ii 
some  instances,  to  a  great  size,  occupying  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of 
one  side  (oflencr  the  right),  and  sometimes  encroaching  more  or  less  ob 
the  other  side  of  the  chest.  The  lungs  are  displaced,  and  undergo  com- 
pression in  propoition  to  the  extent  of  the  carcinomatous  growth,  and  the 
affected  side  may  be  more  or  less  dilated.  The  dilatation,  in  some  casea, 
is  increased  by  liquid  effusion  due  to  coexisting  pleuritis.  Under  tbeai 
circumstances  the  affection  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  empyema  or  chronic 
pleuritis.  This  error  has  happened  to  physicians  of  skill  and  experi^M 
in  the  physical  exploration  of  the  chest. 

The  presence  of  tumors,  great  or  small,  gives  rise  to  dulness  or  flatness 
on  percussion,  with  either  suppression  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  or  the 
modifications  which  denote  solidification.    The  tumors  may  be  so  situated 
as  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  and  signs  procee<ling  from  pressure  on  irapo^ 
taut  parts  other  than  the  lungs.    The  heart  may  be  displaced.    The  ealibn 
of  the  trachea  or  bronchi  may  be  diminished.   A])honia  or  laryngeal  sptfoi 
may  be  induced,  if  the  recurrent  nerve  be  involved.     Congestion  limited 
to  the  upper  extremities,  head  and  neck,  and  subcutaneous  csdema,  denote 
obstruction  of  the  superior  vena  cava.     Pressure  on  the  pulmonary  veini 
may  give  rise  to  bronchorrhagia  and  oodema  of  the  lungs.     CompressioB 
of  the  oesophagus  occasions  difficulty  in  the  ingestion  of  food  and  drinki. 
These  results  of  pressure  on  adjacent  parts,  however,  are  common  to  other 
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ealed  through  the  recurrent  nerves.     These  points  are  of  interest  and  im- 
poitjmcc  in  their  practical  applications. 

Other  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  produced  by  volition 
in  the  acts  of  speaking.  The  larynx  being  the  seat  of  the  voice,  modifica- 
tions  of  vocal  sound  constitute  important  symptomatic  phenomena  of  dis- 
emae.  The  experiments  of  Bernard  have  shown  that  in  producing  the 
movements  concerned  in  phonation  the  will  acts  through  branches  of  the 
spinal  accessory  contained  in  the  recurrent  laiyngeal  nerves.  The  laryn- 
geal muscles  are  subject  to  spasm  and  paralysis. 

The  solidity  of  the  walls  of  the  laiynx  is  an  important  point  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  affections.  The  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  do  not 
readily  yield  to  internal  pressure,  and  hence  arises  obstruction  from  the 
presence  of  morbid  products  which  encroach  upon  the  small  space  between 
the  vocal  chords.  Another  point  to  which  reference  will  be  made  is  the 
abimdance  of  loose  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  especially 
above  the  vocal  chords ;  this  is  much  more  marked  in  the  adult  than  in 
the  child,  a  fact  which  will  serve  to  account  for  certain  differences  as  re- 
gards the  effects  of  disease  during  and  after  infantile  life. 

Of  the  affections  of  the  larynx,  those  involving  inflammation  will  be  first 
considered.  Inflammation  here  may  be  simple  in  character,  that  is,  not 
disUngiiished  by  any  unusual  features  save  those  which  are  incident  to 
the  situation  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  of  an  unusual  character,  viz.,  accompanied  by  an  exudation  of  lymph. 
The  latter  will  be  considered  under  a  separate  head.  Simple  inflammation 
may  be  either  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  These  three  varieties  are  to  be 
considered  separately.  The  appropriate  name  for  inflammation  affecting 
the  larynx  is  laryngitis ;  this  name  should  take  the  place  of  the  terms 
angina  and  cynanche^  which  were  formerly  in  vogue,  but  now  rarely  used. 
The  term  croup  is  applied  to  laryngitis  %vitb  the  exudation  of  lymph,  and 
also  to  cases  of  simple  laryngitis  and  of  a  non-inflammatory  affection,  viz., 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  occurring  in  children.  The  first  of  these  affections 
embraced  by  the  term,  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  true  croup,  while  the 
others  are  called,  by  way  of  distinction, /a/«(?  croup.  The  term  is  an  un- 
fortunate one,  and  tends  to  produce  confusion.  I  shall  consider  the  seve- 
ral affections  which  the  term  embraces,  not  under  the  head  of  croup,  but 
separately  under  their  appropriate  names. 

Acute  Simple  Laryngitis. 

Ahatomical  Characters. — The  anatomical  characters  arc  essentially 
the  same  as  in  bronchitis,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  morbid  changes  may  be  limited  to  tins  membrane,  or  they  may  extend 
to  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  In  the  foi*mer  case,  the  inflammation  has 
been  called  erythematic,  from  its  analogj'^  to  er^-thema  of  the  skin.  In  the 
latter  case  the  products  of  inflammation,  lymph,  and  perhaps  pus,  arc  situ- 
ated beneath  the  membrane.  In  the  liability  to  this  extension  of  inflam- 
mation laryngitis  differs  from  bronchitis,  the  difference  being  probably  due 
to  the  greater  abundance  of  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane. 

Cases  of  acute  laryngitis  differ  as  regards  the  point  just  stated,  and  the 
distinction  is  practically  important.  Some  writers,  following  Cruveilbier, 
have  based  thereupon  a  division  of  the  disease  into  two  varieties,  viz.,  mu- 
cous OF  er^'thematic  laryngitis,  when  the  changes  are  confined  to  the  mem- 
Imme,  and  submucous  or  oedematous  laryngitis,  when  inflammatory  products 
aie  deposited  beneath  the  membrane.     This  formal  division  is  hardly  ne- 
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cessaiy,  but  the  gravity  of  the  disease  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
presence  of  submucous  infiltration.  The  latter  occurs  to  a  much  less  extent 
in  children  than  in  adults,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  sabmooocis 
areolar  tissue  is  less  abundant  in  early  life.  The  epiglottis  frequently 
participates  in  the  inflammation,  and  may  be  seen  during  life  to  be  enlai^ 
and  reddened. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis  are  intelligible 
when  the  morbid  changes  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  small  size 
of  the  rima  ghltidis  and  the  unyielding  walls  of  the  larynx.     Simple  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  may  produce  more  or  less  distressing  symp- 
toms and  danger  due  to  narrowing  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis.    But, 
with  submucous  infiltration  added,  the  obstruction  is  increased,  and  will  be 
likely  to  prove  fatal  by  strangulation.     The  obstructive  eflTect  of  the  mor- 
bid changes  explains  the  symptomatology  and  danger.     The  chief  element 
of  danger  is  the  submucous  infiltration.     This  takes  place  in  some  cases 
and  not  in  others  ;  and  it  occurs  in  varying  degrees,  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  danger  being  in  proportion  to  its  amount.     The  submu- 
cous areolar  tissue,  however,  may  be  infiltrated  with  serum  without  an 
extension  of  inflammation  beneath  the  membrane,  tind  the  presence  of  l}'mph 
or  pus  in  the  latter  situation,  in  cases  of  acute  laryngitis,  is  infrequent. 

The  development  of  the  disease  may  be  preceded  by  subacute  larj-ngitis, 
or  a  common  cold.  The  voice  is  at  first  hoarse,  and,  with  the  development 
of  acute  inflammation,  is  lost.  The  aphonia  is  accompanied  with  a  stridn- 
lous  cough,  and  a  small  expectoration  of  glairy  mucus  which  may  be 
streaked  with  blood.  Febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense  or  it  may 
be  wanting.  These  symptoms  may  exist  without  notable  difiSculty  of 
breathing,  provided  the  changes  are  limited  to  the  membrane,  and  the 
swelling  be  not  great. 

With  a  greater  amount  of  swelling,  together  with  submucous  infiltration, 
labored  respiration  and  dyspnoea  are  added.  The  obstruction  aflects  both 
inspiration  and  expiration,  but  more  csi)ecially  the  former,  owing  to  the 
.fact  that  the  infiltration  is  greatest  above  the  rima  where  the  areolar  tissue 
is  most  abundant.  The  respiration  is  stridulous  or  noisy.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  sense  of  constriction  at  the  larynx,  or  feels  as  if  the  cavity 
were  filled  with  a  foreign  substance.  There  is  frequently  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  deglutition.  Fluids,  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  inflamed 
epiglottis,  excite  cough  and  add  to  the  distress.  The  labor  of  breathing 
and  dyspna?a  are  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  spasm  of  the  arytenoid 
muscles.  The  exacerbations  of  distress  from  obstruction  are  due  chiefly 
to  a  spasmodic  element. 

In  cases  of  acute  laryngitis  with  great  obstniction,  the  suflTering  is  in- 
tense. The  face  and  eyes  are  swollen  and  congested,  the  countenance  de- 
notes anguish,  and,  after  a  time,  lividity  occurs.  The  distress  is  much 
increased  during  the  exacerbations  caused  by  spasm,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  comparative  ease  the  patient  manifests  drowsiness,  but  is  rarely  able  to 
obtain  refreshing  sleep.  With  the  muscular  efforts  to  enlarge  the  aper- 
ture of  the  glottis,  the  larynx  rises  and  falls  in  the  acts  of  inspiration  and 
expiration.  There  are  frequent  pflforts  to  cough  and  exjiectorate,  as  if  to 
get  rid  of  an  accumulation  within  the  larynx.  The  cough  may  be  dry  and 
croup-like,  but  is  oftener  husky  or  abortive.  The  larynx  is  sensitive  to 
pressure.  Pitting  over  the  pomnm  ndami  has  been  observefl.  The  respi- 
ratory acts  are  less  frequent  ^han  in  health.  In  a  case  which  1  have  re- 
corded they  were  twelve  per  minute. 
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With  these  symptoms,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  has 
been  found  to  end  fatally.  The  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea,  and  it  may 
take  place  gradually,  or  suddenly  in  an  exacerbation  of  unusual  violence. 

Assuming  that  other  atfections  do  not  coexist,  the  symptoms,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  relate  directly  to  the  laryngeal  obstruction,  are  mci- 
dental  to  febrile  movement,  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
suffering  which  belongs  to  the  disease.  Slight  delirium  may  occur  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease  if  it  be  prolonged,  but,  in  general,  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  unaffected. 

Patholoqical  Character. — In  simple  acute  laryngitis,  the  inflamma- 
tion has  no  special  characteristics.  The  severity  and  danger  are  not  owing 
to  the  intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation.  The  same  amount  of  inflam- 
mation in  other  situations  would  constitute  a  trivial  affection.  The  gravity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  results  of  inflammation  in  this  situation 
obstruct  the  passage  of  air  through  the  larynx,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
size  of  the  rima  glottidis  and  the  unyielding  laryngeal  walls.  In  children, 
simple  acute  laryngitis  gives  rise  to  croupy  cough  and  respiration,  and 
henoe,  this  is  one  of  the  different  affections  commonly  embraced  under  the 
name  croup.  Ware,  in  his  admirable  papers  on  the  subject  of  croup,  dis- 
tinguished this  variety  as  infiammatory  croup. 

Causatiox. — ^Acnte  laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  so  rare  that  practitioners 
of  considerable  experience  may  have  never  met  with  an  example  of  it.  It 
is  less  rare  in  inflsuits  and  children  than  after  adult  age.  Its  infrequency 
is  remai^ble  in  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the 
pharynx ;  and  the  fact  exemplifies  the  principle  of  conservatism  involved 
in  the  law  by  which  inflammation  does  not  tend  to  extend  from  one  part 
to  other  parts,  although  in  inmiediate  proximity.  I  have  seen  a  case  in 
which  the  pharynx  was  laid  open  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  larynx  could  be  seen  through  the  wound,  and  3'et,  dunng 
the  progress  of  recovery,  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  slightest  lar}'ngeal 
inflammation. 

Occasionally,  however,  laryngitis  is  developed  in  connection  with  pha- 
ryngitis. This  was  observed  in  some  cases  of  the  so-called  epidemic  erysi- 
pelas; or  "  black  tongue,"  which  formerly  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this 
country.  I  have  known  it  to  occur,  in  connection  with  the  pharyngeal 
affection,  in  scarlatina.  The  laryngitis  which,  in  a  subacute  form,  is  com- 
mon in  rubeola,  sometimes  becomes  acute.  Acute  hiflammation  may  be 
excited  in  variola  by  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  in  this  situation. 
Under  the  several  circumstances  just  named,  it  is  a  secondary  affection. 
It  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  as  in 
the  case  of  Washington. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  excessive  use  of  the  voice  would  be  likely 
to  predispose  to  this  affection,  but  clinical  observation  furnishes  no  proof 
that  such  is  the  fact.  It  may  be  produced,  traumatically,  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  irritating  vapors.  A  distiilguished  professor  of  chemistry,  some 
years  ago,  lost  his  life  by  lar3nigitis  caused  by  accidentally  drawing  into 
the  larynx  a  corrosive  acid  through  a  pipette,  the  extremity  of  which  had 
been  broken.'  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reporteil  in  which  young 
children  have  suffered  and  died  with  this  disease  produced  by  sucking 
boiling  liquid  and  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  water-  or  teapot. 

«  The  late  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Woodstock,  Vt.     . 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  acute  laryngeal  inflammaticm 
are  the  loss  of  voice  and  the  husky,  stridulous  cough,  in  connection  with 
the  febrile  movement  and  other  symptoms.     That  the  labor  of  breathing 
and  dyspnoea  are  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx,  is  shown  by  the 
sensations  of  the  patient,  the  diminished  fluency  of  the  Tespiratory  acts, 
and  the  absence  of  physical  signs  denoting  pulmonary  disease.     In  pro- 
portion as  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  narrowed,  the  respiratory  murmur 
will  be  weakened,  and  this  affords  a  better  criterion  of  the  amount  of  ob- 
struction than  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.     The  onl3'^  difficulties  in  dii(^ 
nosis  relate  to  the  discrimination  of  simple  acute  laryngitis  from  laryn- 
gitis with  the  exudation  of  lymph,  from  cedema  of  the  glottis,  and  firom 
spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.   In  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  simple 
acute  laryngitis  exists,  the  affections  just  named  are  excluded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  distinctive  circumstances  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  eacL 
Suflice  it  to  say  here  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  exudation  of 
lymph  in  cases  of  laryngitis  is  generally  determinable ;  that  oedema  of  the 
glottis  may  be  demonstrativel}^  ascertained ;  and  that  spasm  without  in- 
flammation, or  with  only  subacute  inflammation,  is  wanting  in  characters 
which  are  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis. 

Proonosis. — Acute  laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  a  grave  affection.  The 
gravity,  as  already  stated,  depends  mainly  on  the  occurrence  of  submu- 
cous inflltration.  Cases  without  this  contingency  occur  and  may  end 
favorably  without  very  alarming  symptoms.  The  suffering  in  these  cases 
arises  chiefly  from  spasm.  If  the  constant  obstruction — t.  e.,  obstruction 
exclusive  of  that  due  to  spasm — be  sufficient  to  interfere  greatly  with 
respiration,  the  tendency  is  to  a  fatal  result.  A  proportion  of  such  cases 
will  end  fatally  if  life  be  not  saved  b}'  timely  surgical  interference.  The 
course  of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  is  rapid.  It  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  in  seven  hours.     The  duration  rarely  exceeds  a  week. 

In  young  subjects  this  disease  is  less  severe  and  less  likely  to  prove 
fatal  than  in  adults,  notwithstanding  the  smaller  size  of  the  rima  glottidis 
in  early  life,  the  difference  being  probabl3'  due  to  the  fact  that  submucous 
infiltration  occurs  to  a  less  extent  in  children.  Of  eighteen  cases,  included 
among  the  cases  of  so-called  croup  analyzed  by  Ware,  in  not  one  did  the 
disease  end  fatally. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis  relates  to  general  and 
local  measures.  The  general  measures  embrace  those  designerl  to  lessen 
the  intensity  of  inflammation,  limit  exudation,  promote  resolution,  and 
the  absorption  of  exuded  products.  The  measures  which  may  be  emploj'ed 
for  these  ends  are  the  same  as  in  acute  inflammation  in  other  situations. 
It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  the  ends  are  attainable,  still,  the  measures 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  any  degree  operative  are  not  to  be  withheld 
in  a  disease  involving  so  much  danger  as  this.  The  emi)loyment  of  blood- 
letting is  to  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  in  other  inflammations, 
but  the  evils  or  danger  of  abstracting  blood  freely  are  not  as  great  as  in 
certain  other  inflammations,  for  example,  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis,  because 
there  is  not  the  amount  of  morbid  effects  to  be  recovered  from,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  so  important  to  spare  the  "Nital  powers  for  the  processes  of 
restoration.  The  dtuiger  in  acute  laryngitis,  it  is  to  ]>e  borne  in  mind,  is 
not  from  the  extent  or  dcgn»e  of  the  inflammation,  nor  from  the  lesions 
which  it  may  induce  per  «<»,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation. And  if  a  fatal  result  take  place,  the  dying  is  by  apna*a,  not  by 
asthenia.     But  in  the  use  of  bloodletting  and  other  depressing  measures, 
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With  these  sjmptomB,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  has 
been  found  to  end  fatally.  The  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea,  and  it  may 
Uke  place  gradually,  or  suddenly  in  an  exacerbation  of  unusual  violence. 

Assumiug  that  other  atfections  do  not  coexist,  the  symptoms,  in  addi- 
Uoa  to  those  which  relate  directly  to  the  laryngeal  obstruction,  are  inci- 
dental to  febrile  movement,  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
gaffering  which  belongs  to  the  disease.  Slight  delirium  may  occur  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease  if  it  be  prolonged,  but,  in  general,  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  unaffected. 

Pathological  Character. — In  simple  acute  laryngitis,  the  inflamma- 
tion has  no  special  characteristics.     The  severity  and  danger  are  not  owing 
to  the  intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation.     The  same  amount  of  inflam- 
inatioQ  in  other  situations  would  constitute  a  trivial  aflection.     The  gravity 
ig  due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  results  of  inflammation  in  this  situation 
obstruct  the  passage  of  air  through  the  larynx,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
size  of  the  rima  glottidis  and  the  unyielding  lar3'ngeal  walls.     In  children, 
niDple  acute  laryngitis  gives  rise  to  croupy  cough  and  respiration,  and 
beoce,  this  is  one  of  the  different  affections  commonly  embraced  under  the 
name  croup.     Ware,  in  his  admirable  papers  on  the  subject  of  croup,  dis- 
tinguished this  variety  as  infiammatory  croup. 

Causation. — Acute  laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  so  rare  that  practitioners 
of  considerable  experience  may  have  never  met  with  an  example  of  it.  It 
bless  rare  in  infaints  and  children  than  after  adult  age.  Its  infrequency 
is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the 
pharynx ;  and  the  fact  exemplifies  the  principle  of  conservatism  involved 
io  the  law  by  which  inflammation  does  not  tend  to  extend  from  one  part 
to  other  parts,  although  in  immediate  proximit3\  I  have  seen  a  case  in 
which  the  pharynx  was  laid  open  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck,  so  that 
tile  top  of  the  larynx  could  be  seen  through  the  wound,  and  yet,  during 
the  progress  of  i*ecovery,  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  slightest  larj-ngeal 
ioiUmmation. 

Occasionally,  however,  laryngitis  is  developed  in  coimection  with  pha- 
xyngitis.  This  was  observed  in  some  cases  of  the  so-called  epidemic  erysi- 
pelas, or  "  black  tongue,"  which  formcrlj'  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this 
eonntry.  I  have  known  it  to  occur,  in  connection  with  the  pharyngeal 
iffection,  in  scarlatina.  The  laryngitis  which,  in  a  subacute  form,  is  com- 
son  in  rubeola,  sometimes  becomes  acute.  Acute  inflammation  may  be 
eicited  in  variola  by  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  in  this  situation. 
Under  the  several  circumstances  just  named,  it  is  a  secondary  affection. 
It  ma^'  occur  as  a  primary  aflection  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  as  in 
the  case  of  Washington. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  excessive  use  of  the  voice  would  be  likely 
to  predispose  to  this  affection,  but  clinical  observation  furnishes  no  ])roof 
dttt  such  is  the  fact.  It  may  be  produced,  trauma tically,  b}'  the  inhala- 
tioo  of  irritating  vapors.  A  distiilguished  professor  of  chemistry,  some 
3f«tri  ago,  lost  his  life  by  laryngitis  caused  by  accidentally  drawing  into 
dlMft  larynx  a  corrosive  acid  through  a  pipette,  the  extremity  of  which  had 
leeo  hrokeo.'  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  young 
cbildfen  have  suffered  and  died  with  this  disease  produced  by  sucking 
kofling  liquid  and  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  water-  or  teapot. 

»  The  late  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Woodstock,  Vt.    , 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  acute  laryngeal  inflamniutii 
are  the  loss  of  voice  and  the  husky,  stridulous  cough,  in  connection  wi 
the  febrile  movement  and  other  symptoms.     That  the  labor  of  breathi^ 
and  dyspncaa  are  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx,  is  shown  by 
sensations  of  the  patient,  the  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiratory  ai    _ 
and  the  absence  of  physical  signs  denoting  pulmonary  disease.     In  pr^iC 
portion  as  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  narrowed,  the  respirator}-  murt::^^^^^ 
will  be  weakened,  and  this  affords  a  better  criterion  of  the  amount  of    ^^ 
structiou  than  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.     The  only  difficulties  in  <1|ax 
nosis  relate  to  the  discrimination  of  simple  acute  laryngitis  from  lar^ 
gitis  with  the  exudation  of  lymph,  from  oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  from 
spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.    In  arriving  at  the  xjonclusion  that  simple 
acute  laryngitis  exists,  the  affections  just  named  are  excluded  by  the  ab. 
sence  of  distinctive  circumstances  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  eadi. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  exudation  of 
lymph  in  cases  of  laryngitis  is  generally  determinable;  that  oedema  of  the 
glottis  may  be  demonstratively  ascertained ;  and  that  spasm  without  in. 
flammation,  or  with  only  subacute  inflammation,  is  wanting  in  characten 
which  are  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis. 

Prognosis. — Acute  laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  a  grave  affection.  Tbe 
gravity,  as  already  stated,  depends  mainly  on  the  occurrence  of  submu- 
cous infiltration.  Cases  without  this  contingency  occur  and  may  end 
favorably  without  very  alarming  symptoms.  The  suffering  in  these  cases 
arises  chiefly  from  spasm.  If  the  constant  obstruction — i.  e.,  obstruction 
exclusive  of  that  due  to  spasm — be  sufficient  to  interfere  greatly  with 
respiration,  the  tendency  is  to  a  fatal  result.  A  proportion  of  such  casei 
will  end  fatally  if  life  be  not  saved  by  timely  surgical  interference.  The 
course  of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  is  rapid.  It  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  in  seven  hours.     The  duration  rarely  exceeds  a  week. 

In  young  subjects  this  disease  is  less  severe  and  less  likely  to  prove 
fatal  than  in  adults,  notwitiistanding  the  smaller  size  of  the  rima  glottidis 
in  early  life,  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  submucom 
infiltration  occurs  to  a  less  extent  in  children.  Of  eighteen  cases,  included 
among  the  cases  of  so-called  croup  analyzed  by  Ware,  in  not  one  did  the 
disease  end  fatally.  • 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis  relates  to  general  and 
local  measures.  The  general  measures  embrace  those  designed  to  lessen 
the  intensity  of  inflammation,  limit  exudation,  promote  resolution,  and 
the  absorption  of  exuded  products.  The  measures  which  may  be  employed 
for  these  ends  are  the  same  as  in  acute  inflammation  in  other  situations. 
It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  the  ends  are  attainable,  still,  the  measuref 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  any  degree  operative  are  not  to  be  withhdd 
in  a  disease  involving  so  much  danger  as  this.  The  employment  of  blood* 
letting  is  to  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  in  other  inflammationSi 
but  the  evils  or  danger  of  abstracting  blood  freely  are  not  as  great  as  in 
certain  other  inflammations,  for  example,  pneumonitis  or  plenritis,  becaase 
there  is  not  the  amount  of  morbid  effects  to  be  recovered  from,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  so  important  to  spare  the  yital  powers  for  the  processes  of 
restoration.  The  danger  in  acute  laryngitis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  it 
not  from  the  extent  or  degree  of  the  inflammation,  nor  from  the  lesions 
which  it  may  induce  per  «e,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  seat  of  the  inflam* 
mation.  And  if  a  fatal  result  take  place,  the  dying  is  by  apna>a,  not  by 
asthenia.     But  in  the  use  of  bloodletting  and  other  depressing  measures, 
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this  consideration  must  be  kept  in  view :  the  patient's  strength  is  not  to 
be  so  far  diminished  as  to  incapacitate  for  the  prolonged  muscular  exer- 
tioDs  which  the  labor  of  breathing  may  require.  Blood lettiug  should 
never  be  practised  after  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face  gives  evidence 
of  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  fatal 
result  would  be  hastened  by  abstracting  blood. 

The  bowels  should  be  moved  efficiently  by  cathartics  of  the  saline  class. 
Saaseant  or  the  direct  cardiac  sedatives  are  indicated  as  in  other  iuflam- 
mitioos.  Nauseant  remedies  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  ])roduce 
Yomiting,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  distress,  and  tend  to  aggravate 
tbe  inflammation.  If  antimony  be  used,  it  should  be  given  largely  diluted, 
to  avoid  its  local  action  on  the  throat. 

Mercurialization  may  be  advocated  in  this,  as  in  some  other  affections, 
on  the  following  ground:  Although  the  antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient 
powers  of  mercury  have  doubtless  been  greatly  over-estimated,  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  exerts  no  remedial  influence  in  these  directions.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  useful  in  any  mea- 
Hue,  it  should  be  employed  in  an  affection  like  this,  which  frequently 
tends  rapidly  to  destroy  life  by  apnoea.  The  general  dei^res^Ing  effect 
and  other  e\'ils  of  mercurialization  are  of  little  comparative  account,  pro- 
vidert  the  remedy  will  prove  in  any  degree  useAil  in  its  influence  on  the 
local  aflection.  If  mercurialization  be  determined  on,  it  should  be  induced 
ariy  and  rapidly,  either  by  large  doses  guarded  with  opium,  or  by  small 
doses  repeated  at  short  intervals,  mercurial  inunction  being  added. 

Remedies  to  palliate  spasm  and  cough  are  indicated.  The  spasmodic 
element  may  be  more  or  less  prominent.  Its  degree  of  prominence  is 
ihown  by  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysmal  distress ;  whereas, 
the  amount  of  obstruction  due  to  the  swelling  and  infiltration  is  shown 
bj  the  labor  of  breathing  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  or 
exacerbations.  Opium  and  antispasnvodic  remedies  are  important  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  suffering  from  spasm,  but  opiates  should  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  blunt  the  perception  of  the  want  of  breath. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  general  measures  of  treatment,  reference 
has  been  had  especially  to  idiopathic  or  primary  laryngitis.  When  the 
affiiction  occurs  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina,  rubeola,  or  variola,  and 
♦if  it  be  associated  with  pulmonary  or  any  other  important  disease,  the 
lame  measures  may  not  be  admissible.  This  statement  applies  to  blood- 
letting, mercurialization,  and  other  depressing  measures.  Inflammation 
of  the  trachea  frequently,  if  not  generally,  coexists,  and  bronchitis  may 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  law  respecting  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation in  the  air-passages,  viz.,  that  it  tends  to  travel  downward,  and 
but  rarely  upwards.  Of  course,  the  general  s^^mptoms,  febrile  movement, 
[r  etc,  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  mucous  surface 
inflamed. 

The  local  measures  of  treatment  embrace  fomentations  or  poultices 
l^ed  to  the  neck,  with  a  blister,  perhaps,  applied  over  the  sternum ; 
nd  either  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  should  be  charged  with  steam, 
or  the  vapor  of  hot  water  inhaled  by  means  of  a  convenient  apparatus. 
The  application  to  the  throat  of  compresses  dipped  in  ice-water,  and 
mewed  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  is  a  measure  which  may  be  tried 
inth  safety;  and,  if  it  afford  relief,  it  may  be  often  repeated,  being  con- 

tnaed  as  long  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  patient.     Early  in  the  disease  it 

Baj  act  laTorably  as  an  antiphlogistic ;  and,  afterward,  it  may  afford 

Relief  by  diminishing  spasm. 
Topical  appUcationa  to  the  larynx  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  probang 
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suited  for  that  purpose.     I  have  been  assured  by  an  intelligent  mcK^  ^ 
student,  who  had  experienced  the  disease,  that  he  derived  roach  tenipo>^^ 
relief  from  the  frequent  introduction  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  a  stt*^^* 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.     The  application  was  repeated  even- 
three  or  four  hours.     The  relief  was  probably  due  to  the  morbid  Bei}«/. 
bility  of  the  part  being  blunted  by  the  topical  application,  and  the  liabilftr 
to  spasm  thereby  lessened. 

Tracheotomy  is  to  be  employed  in  this  disease,  provided  the  obstruction 
becomes  so  great  as  to  render  the  danger  of  death  imminent.  Patients 
should  never  be  allowed  to  die  from  strangulation  for  want  of  timely  sur- 
gical interference.  If  the  danger  be  purel}''  or  chiefly  from  apna?!),  Uns 
oi)eration  will  often  prove  the  means  of  saving  lifew  The  important  ques- 
tion is — ^when  is  it  to  be  performed  ?  It  should  not  be  delayed  after  perma- 
nent lividity  occurs,  that  is,  lividity  due  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  the 
swelling  and  infiltration  irrespective  of  spasm.  Persisting  lividity  denotes 
imminent  danger,  and  subsequent  delay  impairs  the  probability  of  success 
from  the  operation. 

After  convalescence  is  established,  the  recovery  of  the  voice  is  slow, 
the  pitch  und  quality  remaining  altered  for  some  time. 

The  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis  in  children,  owing  to  its  being  a  len 
severe  and  grave  affection  than  in  the  adult,  claims  less  vigorous  measures. 
Cases  frequently,  if  not  generally,  do  well  with  simple  palliative  measures. 
Emetics  may  be  important  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  of  viscid  moeis 
from  the  larynx.  Death  may  be  produced  solely  by  obstruction  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  this  situation.  It  would  hardly  be  snjK 
posed  that  the  larjTix  may  be  so  tolerant  of  obstruction  from  this  source, 
that,  occurring  in  a  healthy  child,  efficient  efforts  of  coughing  would  not 
be  excited,  but  life  be  destroyed  by  slow  apncea;  yet  a  case  exempUfying 
the  fact  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 

Subacute  Laryngitis. 

Subacute  inflammation  of  the  larj- nx  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  either 
as  preceding  the  development  of  bronchitis,  or  the  inflammation  not  ex- 
tending to  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  a  commoa 
cold.  The  inflammation  is  of  a  low  grade  of  intensity,  or  erythematie. 
There  is  either  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  with  cough,  and  an  expectoration 
at  first  transparent  and  viscid,  and,  afterward,  opaque,  thick,  and  loote. 
There  is  no  obstruction  to  respiration.  Ijarymgeal  spasm  in  the  adult  it 
rarely  excited.     There  is  little  or  no  febrile  movement. 

It  is  only  important  as  involving  some  liability  to  an  increase  in  tlM 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  or  the  development  of  the  acute  atfectiosL 
But  the  liability  to  this  is  small.  The  measures  of  treatment  are  thoee 
indicated  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  or  a  cold. 

Subacute  laryngitis  exists  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of  9^ 
called  croup.  Ware  distinguished  these  as  cases  of  catarrhal  croup.  The 
croup-phenomena  are  due  to  spasm,  the  laryngitis  being  an  unimportant 
element.  This  variety  of  so-called  croup  is  unattended  by  danger,  how- 
ever violent  may  be  the  symptoms  referable  to  spasm. 

Chronic  Laryngitis. 

Chronic  laryngitis  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  the  acute  foim: 
it  occurs,  therefore,  without  having  been  preceded  by  acute  laiyngilta 
Acute  laryngitis,  in  fact,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  ends  in  recovery,  with 
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»ut  eventuating  in  the  chronic  affection,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  chronic 
aryn^itis,  the  iullammation  rarely,  if  ever,  becomes  acute. 

Chronio  inflammation  leads  to  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
Jeerations  more  or  less  deep  and  extensive.  The  vocal  chords  are  some- 
imes  partially  or  completely  destroyed  by  the  ulcerative  process,  and 
ometimcs  the  destruction  extends  to  the  muscles,  and  even  cartilages. 
rhe  epiglottis  may  be  involved  in  the  inflammation  and  ulceration.  In 
ome  eases  suppurative  inflammation  is  developed  primarily  between  the 
lerichondrium  and  cartilage.  !Niemeyer  describes  this  under  the  name 
fXVDgeal  perichondritis.  Owing  to  the  detachment  of  the  i)erichondrium, 
necrosis  of  the  cartilage  may  take  place. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  chronio  inflammation  in  this  situation 

occurs  in  connection  with  either  syphilis  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    The 

localization  of  syphilis  in  this  part  is  rare,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  chronic 

bryngitis  is  associated  with  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.    The  excc])- 

Uons  to  this  rule  are  so  infrequent  that  the  existence  of  chronic  laryngitis 

constitutes  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ])hthisis.     Moreover, 

syphilitic  laryngitis,  in  general,  follows  a  characteristic  aflbction  of  the 

pharjnix;  the  disease,  in  fact,  extends  from  the  latter  situation  into  the 

hnux,  and  involves  the  epiglottis.     In  cases  of  jnilmonary  tuberculosis, 

with  chronic  lar3nigitis,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  latter  preceded 

the  former,  and  that  the  disease  extended  from  the  larynx  to  the  lungs. 

The  term  laryngeal phlhiais  was  used  to  distinguish  the  atfection  in  these 

eases.    Improvement  in  the  means  of  detecting  a  tuberculous  deposit  in 

the  lungs,  however,  has  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  laryngitis 

in  these  eases  is  secondary,  the  pulmonary  disease  always  being  lirst  de- 

idoped. 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  relate  to  the  voice.  It  becomes 
dther  hoarse,  husky,  or  stridulous,  and  it  may  be  lost,  that  is,  there  is 
diflSculty  of  speech  (dysphonia)  or  extinction  (aphonia).  If  aphonia  exist, 
the]iatient  speaks  in  a  husky  whisper.  The  extent  to  which  the  voice  is 
itfecte<l  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  vocal  organs  are 
damagc<l  by  ulceration.  Slight  ulcerations  and  thickening  will  lead  to 
great  huskiness  and  even  extinction  of  the  voice.  If  notable  hoarseness 
exist,  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  vocal  chords,  enlarging  the  rima 
fbitidiii^  may  be  susiK^cted. 

As  regards  cough,  its  prominence,  as  a  sjnnptom,  varies  in  different 
eises.  It  is  modiiled  like  the  voice,  that  is,  it  is  either  hoarse,  husky,  or 
etntlnlous.  The  exi)ectoration,  also,  varies.  It  may  be  slight,  or  more 
or  less  abundant.  Its  characters  may  be  those  of  mucus,  muco-purulent 
Mttcr,  or  pus.  Not  infrequently  it  presents  bloody  streaks,  and  it  may 
k  fetid.  The  bloody  streaks  and  pus  point  to  ulceration  ;  the  fetor  points 
to  caries  of  the  cartilages.  Cough  and  expectoration,  however,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  measurably  due  to  the  tuberculous  affections  of  the 
longs,  with  which  the  laryngitis  is  generally  associated.  Some  cases  of 
tidKrcalous  laryngitis  are  characterized  by  violent  paroxysms  of  cough, 
Ittembling  those  of  whooping-cough,  and  vomiting  is  apt  to  occur  during 
the  paroxysms. 

A  marked  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  deglutition.  In  some 
eases  the  act  of  swallowing  is  attended  with  no  inconvenience ;  but  in  a 
ceftain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  a  source  of  great  distress.  The  i)assnge 
of  food  and  drink  causes  pain,  excites  spasms  of  the  glottis,  thus  occasion- 
kig  ^stressing  dyspnoea,  and  frequently  liquids  are  retumed  througii  the 
Mtrils.  Patients  are  obliged  to  .confine  themselves  to  the  blandest  arti- 
desof  diet,  and  even  these  are  sometimes  ingested  with  so  much  difficulty 
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that  death  is  hastened  by  iunutritioD.  This  difference,  in  different  cases, 
depends  on  the  situation  of  the  ulcerations,  these  being  situated  sometimes 
above  the  vocal  chords  and  upon  the  epiglottis,  whei^e  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face  comes  in  contact  with  the  food  and  drink  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
and  sometimes  sufliciently  below  the  top  of  the  larynx  to  bo  secure  from 
this  source  of  irritation. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  larjmgitis  is  sufficiently  easy ;  the  morbid 
characters  of  the  voice  at  once  indicate  the  affection.  Its  connection  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  to  be  determined  by  a  physical  exploration  of 
the  chest,  together  with  an  examination  into  the  previous  history  and 
symptoms.  If  pulmonarj'  disease  be  excluded,  the  syphilitic  source  of 
the  affection  is  to  be  investigated.  The  affection  may  be  regarded  as  idio- 
pathic in  cases  in  which  both  syphilis  and  phthisis  can  be  excluded ;  but, 
as  already  stated,  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

The  ijrognosis  in  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  will,  of  course,  have  refcar- 
ence  to  its  pathological  associations.     Its  connection  with  phthisis  does 
not  render  the  latter  disease  more  rapidly  progressive ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  progress  of  the  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lungs  is,  as  a- rule,  mora 
slow  with,  than  without,  this  complication.     Occurring  in  this  connection, 
however,  the  laryngitis  is,  I  believe,  never  fully  recovered  from.     The  in* 
flammation  and  ulcerations  usually  continue,  but,  if  not,  the  voice  remains 
permanently  more  or  less  impaired.     Considerable  improvement  may  take 
place  in  cases  of  tuberculous  laryngitis,  although  the  affection  continnefli 
Chronic  laryngitis,  dependent  on  syphilis,  offers  a  better  prospect  of  »• 
covery.     The  voice,  however,  after  recovery,  will  be  likely  to  remain  paw 
manently  affected. 

In  my  experience,  cases  of  tubei-culous  lar^^ngitis  have  never  presented 
notable  embarrassment  of  breathing  from  obstruction.  In  not  a  few  of 
the  cases,  however,  of  syphilitic  laryngitis  which  I  have  seen,  there  hai 
been  suflicient  stenosis  to  render  respiration  more  or  less  labored  ;  and  in 
some  cases,  there  supervened  a  suflicient  amount  of  obstruction  to  threatoi 
life  by  apnoua.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  has 
been  resorted  to,  and,  apparentl3^,  the  lives  of  patients  thereby  saved.  It 
has  sometimes  been  resorted  to  more  than  once  in  the  same  case. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  laryngitis,  as  regards  general  measures,  will 
have  reference  to  its  pathological  relations.     In  the  great  majority  of  i 
cases,  the  treatment  must  be  that  indicated  by  the  coexistence  of  pulmo* 
nary  tuberculosis.     If  the  affection  be  traceable  to  syphilis,  the  anti-syf^ 
litic  remedies  are  called  for,  viz.,  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

As  regards  local  measures,  counter-iriitation  over  the  neck  by  means  of 
the  croton  oil  or  small  blisters  is  sometimes  useful,  even  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  local  treatment,  however,  relates  more  especially  to  applicip 
tions  to  the  affected  part ;  that  is,  within  the  lar3mx.  The  injection  of^ 
medicated  liquids  and  the  in sufllati on  of  remedies  in  the  form  of  a  drf 
powder  have  been  emploj'ed  for  this  purpose.  Both  these  means  are  mi--^ 
satisfactoiy,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  application  to  the  di^^t 
eased  parts,  and  to  the  cough  and  spasm  which  they  are  liable  to  excitSk 
A  more  satisfactory  method  is  the  introduction  of  a  sponge  attached  to  a 
probang,  properly  curved,  as  practised  first  by  Dr.  Horace  Green, 

Heretofore  there  has  l>een  much  discussion  respecting  the  feasibility  olr» 
passing  the  sponge  within  the  larynx,  and  there  are  those  who  still  matef?- 
tain  that  it  is  impracticable.     It  is  true  that  the  operation  is  extremdjtlj 
difHcult,  if,  indeed,  it  be  practicable,  on  the  cadaver,  and  the  sceptiri— 1 
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Tlie  local  and  general  symptoms  ore  not  as  marked  as  in  cases  of  simple 
I  urnte  laryngitis,  it  is  often  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common 
[  ookL  There  is  more  or  less  cough,  and  the  cough  is  hoarse  or  barkiug ; 
hotrseoess  or  huskiness  of  the  voice  exists,  and  moderate  febrile  movement. 
The  symptoms  denoting  gravity  of  disease  arise  from  the  obstruction  due 
to  exudation,  in  connection  with  swelling  of  the  glottis  and  the  occurrence 
of  either  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  larj-ngeal  muscles.  One,  two,  or  three 
dijB  may  elapse  before  the  disturbance  of  respiration  is  sufficient  to  create 
lajT  apprehension.  Not  infrequently  the  general  s3'mptoms  are  not  sulli- 
cient  to  prevent  the  child  from  being  up  and  engaging  in  play,  even  after 
a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  has  taken  place.  The  obstruction  due  to 
tlie  exudation  and  swelling  is  shown  by  labored  breathing  in  both  acts, 
ind  by  dilatation  of  the  nostrils.  These  evidences  may  be  apparent  before 
the  obstruction  is  sufficient  to  occasion  suffering  from  dyspnoea.  The  addi- 
tional obstruction  due  to  lar3^geal  spasm  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  which 
occurs  in  paroxysms  or  exacerbations.  Spasm  may  be  more  or  less  promi- 
nent as  an  element  of  this  form  of  disease ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  far  less  promi- 
nent than  in  the  affections  known  as  false  croup.  Hence,  of  all  the  varieties 
of  8o«dled  croup,  this,  in  its  development  and  early  progress,  is  the  least 
Hkrij  to  excite  alarm. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  obstruction  is  increased.     The  labor  of 
bieithing  becomes  greater,  and  is  attended  with  manifestations  of  distress- 
ing dyspncBa.     The  current  of  inspired  air  is  insufficient  for  the  free  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs,  as  denoted  by  contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
with  sinking  in  of  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavicles  and  sternum  in  the 
set  of  inspiration.     The  cough  becomes  stridulous  and  abortive.     The  voice 
or  ay  is  reduced  to  a  husky  whisper.     The  face  is  congested  ;  an  expres- 
aoQ  of  anxiety  and  distress  is  marked.     More  or  less  febrile  movement 
coQtinaes.     The  sufferings  are  increased  at  variable  intervals  in  proportion 
M  the  spasmodic  clement  is  prominent.     If  life  be  prolonged,  the  cough 
tt  length  becomes  loose,  and  portions  of  the  false  membrane  arc  exi>ecto^ 
J*ted  from  time  to  time.     The  obstruction  may  then  gradually  decrease 
•od  recovery  take  place.     If  the  disease  prove  fatal,  the  mode  of  dying  is 
ly  slow  apncea ;  but  not  infrequently  the  suffering  from  dyspnoea  dimin- 
ishes toward  the  close  of  life,  and  the  labor  of  breathing  may  be  so  far 
lessened  as  to  excite  delusive  hopes  of  improvement.     Convulsions  occa- 
teally  occur  toward  the  close  of  life. 

Niemeyer  considers  as  a  cause  of  obstruction,  in  certain  cases,  paral3'sis 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  and  especially  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid 
smscles.  As  a  result  of  paral3''sis  of  these  muscles,  dilatation  of  the  glottis 
does  not  take  place  in  inspiration,  and  obstruction  during  the  inspiratory 
ict  occurs  as  after  section  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  in  the  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis.  The  author 
Just  named  states  that  he  has  ascertained  the  fact  of  immobility  of  the 
glottis  in  cases  of  the  disease  by  lar^^goscopic  examination,  in  so  far  as 
the  obstruction  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  will  be  manifested  in  the  inspiratory 
act.  A  case  recently  under  my  observation  seemed  to  exemplify  obstruc- 
tion from  this  cause.  The  obstruction  was  limited  chiefly  to  inspiration, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  laryngeal  sound  suggestive  of  a  sucking  inward 
of  the  glottis.  In  this  case  the  obstruction  occurred  after  the  larvngitis 
had  existed  for  six  days,  no  obstruction  having  previously  existed  ;  and 
after  its  occurrence  it  increased  so  rapidly  tliat  in  six  or  eight  hours 
tracheotomy  was  required.  The  aire  of  the  patient,  three  years,  rendered 
the  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  improbable.  Dr.  J.  Ijewis  Smith 
hna  indicated  another  important,  incidental  circumstance  which  increases 
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as  identical  with  fibrin,  and  it  is  often  colled  coagulable  lymph.    E.  W 
ncr,  and  Coruil  and  Uanvier,  however,  affirm  that  it  consists  of  epithc 
cells  infiltrated  by  an  albuminoid  substance.     Other  pathologists  do 
concur  in  this  statement.     Practically  the  question  is  not  of  great  imj 
toncc. 

The  term  croup,  as  already  stated,  embracing  affections  differing  wit 
in  pathological  character  and  importance,  tends  to  produce  confusion, 
it  is  desirable  that  as  the  name  of  a  disease,  the  term  should  become  o1 
lete.  The  term  denotes  any  aflection  with  a  peculiar  cough  Called 
croupal  cough;  a  cough  shrill,  barking,  crowing,  as  if  the  sound  were  ] 
duced  within  a  metallic  tube,  the  iuitsis  clatigoHa  of  Cullen,  and  accon 
nied  frequently  by  sonorous  or  stridulous  breathing.  Whenever  the  co 
and  respiration  in  children  present  the  croupal  character,  they  are  salt 
have  croup.  This  croupal  cough  and  respiration  accompany  the  affect 
under  present  consideration ;  but  it  may  also  accompany,  in  children,  o 
nary  acute  laryngitis,  subacute  (catarrhal)  laryngitis,  and  spasm  of 
glottis  without  any  laryngeal  inflammation.  Ware,  in  his  valuable  pa) 
on  croup,  ushig  this  tei*m  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  recognized  four  va 
ties  corresponding  to  the  four  dilt'erent  pathological  conditions  just  sta; 
He  called  these  varieties  membranous,  inflammatory,  catarrhal,  and  s] 
modic  croup.  The  first  of  the  four  varieties  is  truti  croup,  and  the  ot 
varieties  belong  under  the  head  of  false  croup.  This  division  is  tnw 
nature,  were  we  to  continue  to  use  the  term  croup  in  the  compreheof 
sense  in  which  it  has  been  and  is  still  commonly  used. 

Laryngitis  with  an  exudation  has  been  called  by  various  names  ot 
than  true  croup,  such  as  membranous,  diphtheritic,  exudative,  fibrinc 
Each  of  these  names  denotes  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  diset 
1  prefer  the  simple  expression  which  I  have  adopted.  The  charaeterii 
feature  referred  to  is  the  exudation  on  the  inflamed  mucous  surface,  foi 
ing  what  is  commonly  called  a  false  membrane.  This  is  diffused  over 
inflamed  surface,  and,  for  a  time,  adheres  pretty  closely  to  the  muo 
membrane;  but  after  several  days,  it  becomes  loosened,  and  is  fins 
thrown  off.  It  is  sometimes  detached  and  reproduced.  The  cxudat 
may  not  extend  below  the  larynx,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  takes  place  in  the  1 
chea ;  in  other  words,  the  laryngitis  is  accompanied  by  tracheitis.  2 
infrequently  broncliitis  coexists,  and  the  exudation  may  form  within 
bronchial  tubes.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  exudation  exists  on 
epiglottis,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  within  the  pharynx.  Thisi 
is  of  much  practical  importance  with  reference  to  diagnosis,  and  will  | 
sently  be  referred  to  in  that  connection. 

Certain  facts  relating  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  false  membrane  will 
found  to  have  important  practical  bearings.  Sooner  or  later  the  mcmbn 
is  thrown  off,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  But  bd 
it  can  be  thrown  off  it  must  become  loosened.  The  loosening  is  effee 
by  a  suppurative  process  beneath  the  false  membrane.  This  process  requi 
a  certain  period  which  varies  in  different  cases,  but  several  days  m 
elapse  before  it  is  possible  for  the  membrane  to  be  exfoliated.  When 
tached,  it  is  ejected  by  acts  of  coughing  from  the  air-passages,  and,  if 
patient  be  old  enough  to  expectorate,  membraniform  patches,  in  greaJ^ 
less  abundance,  are  found  in  the  expectorated  matter,  and  sometfa 
branching  cylinders  are  discovered,  which  are  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bi 
chial  tubes. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptomatic  phenomena  in  this  variety  ol 
flammation,  at  the  outset,  are  the  same  as  inordinary  subacute buryngi 
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The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  not  as  marked  as  in  cases  of  simple 
acute  laryugitit).  it  is  otiteu  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common 
cold.  There  is  more  or  less  cough,  and  the  cough  is  hoarse  or  barking ; 
hoar^iieness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice  exists,  and  moderate  febrile  movement. 
The  symptoms  denoting  gravity  of  disease  arise  from  the  obstruction  due 
to  exudation,  in  connection  with  swelling  of  the  glottis  and  the  occurrence 
of  either  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  lar^iigeal  muscles.  One,  two,  or  three 
days  ma}-  elapse  before  the  disturbance  of  respiration  is  sullicient  to  create 
any  apprehension.  Not  infrequently  the  general  symptoms  are  not  sulli- 
cient to  prevent  the  child  from  being  up  and  engaging  in  play,  even  after 
ft  certain  amount  of  obstruction  has  taken  place.  The  obstruction  due  to 
the  exudation  and  swelling  is  shown  by  labored  breathing  in  both  acts, 
and  by  dilatation  of  the  nostrils.  These  evidences  may  be  apparent  before 
tlie  obstruction  is  sufficient  to  occasion  suffering  from  dyspnoea.  The  addi- 
tional obstruction  due  to  laryngeal  spasm  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  which 
occurs  in  paroxysms  or  exacerbations.  Spasm  may  be  more  or  less  promi- 
nent as  an  element  of  this  form  of  disease ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  far  less  promi- 
nent than  in  the  alfections  known  as  false  croup.  Ilouce,  of  all  the  varieties 
of  so-called  croup,  this,  in  its  development  and  early  progress,  is  the  least 
likely  to  excite  alarm. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  obstruction  is  increased.  The  labor  of 
breathing  becomes  greater,  and  is  attended  with  manifestations  of  distress- 
ii^dyspncBa.  The  current  of  inspired  air  is  insufficient  for  the  free  expan- 
lion  of  the  lungs,  as  denoted  by  contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
with  sinking  in  of  the  soft  pai*ts  above  the  clavicles  and  sternum  in  the 
act  of  inspiration.  The  cough  becomes  stridulous  and  abortive.  The  voice 
m  cry  is  reduced  to  a  husky  whisper.  The  face  is  congested  ;  an  expres- 
fkm  of  anxiety  and  distress  is  marked.  More  or  less  febrile  movement 
eootinaes.  The  sufferings  are  increased  at  variable  intervals  in  proportion 
at  the  spasmodic  element  is  prominent.  If  life  be  prolonged,  the  cough 
at  length  becomes  loose,  and  portions  of  the  fnlse  membrane  are  expect o^ 
nted  from  time  to  time.  The  obstruction  may  then  gradually  decrease 
ai  recovery  take  place.  If  the  disease  prove  fatal,  the  mode  of  dying  is 
iy  alow  apnoea ;  but  not  infrequently  the  sulfering  from  dyspnaa  dimin- 
iibes  toward  the  close  of  life,  and  the  labor  of  breathing  may  be  so  far 
kHened  as  to  excite  delusive  hopes  of  improvement.  Convulsions  occa- 
■ooallv  occur  toward  the  close  of  life. 

Niemeycr  considers  as  a  cause  of  obstruction,  in  certain  cases,  paralj'sis 

rf  the  laryngeal  muscles,  and  especially  of  the  posterior  crico-ary  tenoid 

■nscles.     As  a  result  of  paralysis  of  these  muscles,  dilatation  of  the  glottis 

ioea  not  take  place  in  inspiration,  and  obstruction  during  the  inspiratory 

occars  as  after  section  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  in  the  cxperi- 

to  illostrate  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis.     The  author 

)hI  named  states  that  he  has  ascertained  the  fact  of  immobility  of  the 

;^ottis  in  cases  of  the  disease  by  lar^^goscopic  examination.     In  so  far  as 

the  obstruction  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  will  be  manifested  in  the  inspiratory 

iMt    A  case  recently  under  my  observation  seemed  to  exemplify  obstruc- 

thnfrom  this  c^aase.     The  obstruction  was  limited  chiefly  to  inspiration, 

■lid  vasaecompanied  by  a  laryngeal  sound  suggestive  of  a  sucking  inward 

tf  the  glottis.     In  this  case  the  obstruction  occurred  after  the  larvngitis 

hd  existed  for  six  days,  no  obstruction  having  previously  existed  ;  and 

Ar  its  occnrrence  it  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  six  or  eight  hour;? 

teefaeotomy  was  required.     The  age  of  the  patient,  throe  years,  rendered 

[fcoeenrrence  of  cedema  of  the  glottis  improbable.     Pr.  J.  Ijcwis  Smith 

iadieated  another  important,  incidental  circumstance  which  increases 
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the  interference  with  respiration,  namely,  the  accumulation  of  muco-pus  in 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  presence  of  the  false  membrane  in  the 
larynx,  and  the  feeble  expiratory  efforts,  preventing  expectoration.  He 
has  observed  a  case  in  which  this  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  The 
danger  from  accumulation  below  the  larynx  is,  of  course,  incidental  to  the 
cases  in  which  bronchitis  coexists.* 

Patholooical  Character. — The  exudation  occurs  exceptionally  in 
inflammation  of  a  mucous  structure.  It  denotes  a  peculiar  kind  of  inflam- 
mation, and,  probably,  represents  an  underlying,  special,  constitutional, 
morbid  condition.  This  peculiarity  of  the  inflammation,  thus,  belongs  to 
it  from  the  beginning.  It  is  not  evidence  of  intensity  of  the  inflammatioB; 
on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  in  this  variety  of  laryngitis  is  less  in- 
tense than  in  the  simple  acute  variety.  Simple  acute  laryngitis,  therefore^ 
has  no  tendency  to  eventuate  in  exudation.  And  in  the  other  afTectioni 
of  the  larynx  which  are  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  croup,  the 
form  of  disease  under  consideration,  distinguished  as  true  croup,  is  not 
liable  to  sui)ervene. 

Causation This  form  of  disease  is  generally  met  with  in  young  chfl- 

dren,  but  rarely  in  infantile  life.     The  age,  in  the  great  majority  of  caseii 
is  between  two  and  seven  years.     The  disease,  however,  may  occur  at  anjr 
period  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  years,  and  at  any  period  after 
years.     Boys  are  oftener  affected  than  girls.     It  occurs  oftener  in 
situations  than  in  others ;  a  cold,  humid,  changeable  climate  contributes  te 
its  occurrence.     Cases  occur  oftener  in  the  spring  and  autumnal  montks  \ 
than  at  other  portions  of  the  year.     Happily,  it  is  everj^where  a  rare  dii* 
ease,  excluding,  it  will  be  bonie  in  mind,  its  occurrence  as  a  complicstlai 
of  diphtheria.     It  may  occur  ns  a  primary  or  a  secondary  affection.    Es* 
elusive  of  its  occurrence  in  diphtheria,  it  is  sometimes  developed  in  ooa* 
nection  with  the  affection  of  the  pharynx  in  scarlatina.     It  occasionallljF 
follows  measles.    The  inflammation  and  exudation,  as  already  stated,  TOT 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  involve  more  or  less  of  the  pharynx.    U' 
would  seem  that  the  point  of  departure  is,  in  some  cases,  the  larynx,  uf 
in  other  cases,  the  pharynx,  oftener  the  latter." 

DiAONOSTS, — Considering  the  great  fatality  of  this  disease,  the  diagnoil|j 
is  of  great  importance  with  reference  to  the  i)roguosis  and  treatment, 
is  to  be  discriminated  from  simple  acute  laryngitis,  fh>m  subacute 
gitis  with  spasm,  and  from  a  purely  spasmodic  laryngeal  affection 
is  presently  to  be  considered.    In  each  of  these  affections  laryngeal 
is  more  or  less  involved,  and  the  cliaracter  of  cough  and  respiration 
tinguished  as  croupal,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  this  element.     The 
modic  element  is  more  likely  to  be  prominent,  especially  at  the  outset, 
the  other  affections  just  named,  than  in  this  affection;  in  otl^erin 
this,  the  so-called  true  croup,  presents  the  croupal  phenomena  less 
than  either  of  the  forms  of  the  so-called  false  croup.     The  insidious 
velopment  of  tliis,  the  only  one  of  the  affections  embraced  under  the 
croup  which  is  attended  with  danger,  renders  it  the  only  one  liable  to 
overlooked  until  the  disease  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to 
obstruction. 

As  contrasted  with  the  other  affections  just  named,  this  slow,  insidi 

'  Vide  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  l\v  J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.D.,  etc.,  II 
*  Vide  Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Children,  8d  edition. 
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development  is  one  of  the  points  involved  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 
In  the  so-called  catarrhal  and  the  spasmodic  variety  of  croup,  the  croupal 
phenomena  occur  suddenly  and  violently,  the  attack  almost  always  being 
in  the  night.  When  such  an  attack  occurs  without  having  been  preceded 
bj  cough,  febrile  movement,  and  alteration  of  the  voice,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  affection  is  not  true  croup.  Alteration  of  the  voice  is  an 
important  diagnostic  feature.  This  will  distinguish  it  from  a  purely 
spasmodic  affection,  but  not  from  simple  laryngitis,  either  acute  or  chronic ; 
the  voice,  however,  is  affected  in  a  more  marked  degree  in  laryngitis  with 
exudation. 

The  presence  of  exudation  about  the  epiglottis,  and  more  or  less  within 

ihe  pharynx,  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 

With  reference  to  this  point,  the  observations  of  Ware  are  valuable.     In 

this  anal^-sis  of  cases  of  the  several  varieties  of  croup,  out  of  33  cases  of 

true  croup,  t.  e.,  laryngitis  with  exudation,  a  pharyngeal  exudation  was 

observed  in  all  save  a  single  case.     On  the  other  hand,  of  45  cases  of  the 

affections  included  under  the  head  of  false  croup,  an  exudation  within  the 

phar}'iix  was  sought  for  and  found  to  be  wanting  in  every  case.     Of  19 

cases  observed  by  Meigs  with  respect  to  this  point,  in  all  but  three  an 

exudation  occurred  in  the  pharynx  either  before  or  after  the  development 

of  the  laryngitis.     In  view  of  these  facts,  the  presence  of  an  exudation 

vithia  the  pharynx,  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  which  denote 

laryngitis,  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  exudation  exists  within  the 

kijnx.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  pharyngeal  exudar 

tion  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  that  its  absence  in  the  larynx  cannot  be 

iilSerred  from  its  non-existence  in  the  pharynx,  with  as  much  positivenoss 

at  its  presence  in  the  larynx  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  existence  in  the 

libarynx. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  the  discovery  of 
patches  of  false  membrane  in  the  matters  expectorated  should  be  consid- 
md  as  the  only  reliable  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  The 
aoii-observance  of  this  test  has  led  not  infrequently  to  cases  of  simple 
luyngitls  being  regarded  as  cases  of  laryngitis  with  exudation  success- 
fallv  treated. 

m 

With  capillary  bronchitis  this  affection  need  never  be  confounded.  In 
€^>iilary  bronchitis  the  respirations  are  very  frequent,  panting,  gasping ; 
ia  lai^^ngitis  with  exudation  the  acts  are  labored  and  diillcult,  and,  as  a 
llle,  not  notably  frequent.  The  embarrassed,  noisy  breathing,  especially 
iniDg  sleep,  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  may,  at  first,  suggest 
Ae affection  under  consideration;  but  it  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence 
tfthe  croupal  cough,  and  of  hoarseness. 

Pkoqnosis. — ^The  tendency  of  this  disease  is  to  a  fatal  result.  Of 
[traity-two  cases  analyzed  by  Ware,  nineteen  proved  fatal.  Even  if  the 
i-ifeetion  be  limited  to  the  larynx,  and  uncomplicated,  it  will  destroy  life 
[htbe  grdit  majority  of  cases,  if  patients  be  not  saved  by  surgical  inter- 
'snce.  The  danger  is,  of  course,  increased,  if  the  affection  extend  to  the 
[iRmchial  tubes,  and  in  proportion  as  it  extends  towards  the  smaller  tubes. 
|lbi  anfreqncuUy  pneumonitis  exists  as  a  complication,  and  this  will,  of 

Mne,  augment  the  danger.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  in  fatal  cases, 
iluaally  flrom  four  to  six  days.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  it  kills 
jkkss  than  four  days,  or  life  is  prolonged  beyond  six  days.  If  recovery 
Ube  place,  convalescence  is  reached  after  a  gradual  iniprovoment,  and  is 
IpMrally  doir,  the  Toico  remaining  more  or  less  affected  for  a  considerable 
liriod. 
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Treatment. — Under  the  measures  of  treatment  heretofore  relied  u 
this  disease  has  proved  fatal  iu  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  These  meas 
have  been  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  exudation  depends  on 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and,  with  a  view  to  reduce  this  intern 
the  measures  known  as  antiphlogistic  have  been  vigorously  empio 
These  measures  have  been  employed  suflQciently  to  show  that  they  are 
successful ;  and,  if  they  do  not  do  good,  they  can  hardlj'  fail  to  do  h; 
With  a  view  to  the  proper  objects  of  treatment,  it  is  to  be  considered 
cases  are  rarely  seen  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  exudation,  and  that 
prevention  of  exudation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  to  which  therapeu 
measures  are  to  be  directed.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that,  exuda 
having  taken  place,  recovery  is  effected  by  the  separation  of  the  1 
membrane,  and  that  its  separation  takes  place  as  a  result  of  a  suppun 
process  beneath  it,  this  process  requiring  several  days.  These  facts  b 
considered,  the  rational  objects  of  treatment  are  to  prolong  life  until 
separation  of  the  false  membrane  can  be  effected,  and  to  pi*omote  the 
cess  by  which  this  effected. 

In  accordance  with  these  objects,  depletion  bj^  bloodletting  or  o 
means  is  of  more  than  doubtful  propriety.  By  reducing  the  strengt 
the  patient,  it  conflicts  with  the  first  object,  viz.,  the  prolongation  of 
On  the  contrary,  the  strength  is  to  be  supported,  as  far  as  practice bh 
concentrated  nourishment,  and  the  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli 
Emetics,  which  have  heretofore  been  used  excessively  in  this  disease 
to  be  employed  with  circumspection  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the 
object.  They  have  been  given,  and  frequently  repeate<l,  in  order  tc 
lieve  spasm,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  for  a  short  period  after  1 
operation,  the  breathing  is  comparatively  easy,  but  this  end  may  bi 
tained  by  other  measures  less  objectionable  on  the  score  of  depressing 
powers  of  life.  Another  purpose  of  emetics  is  to  aid  in  detaching 
false  membrane.  But  it  is  useless  to  give  emetics  for  this  end  unti 
exudation  has  been  loosened  by  the  process  of  suppuration.  Edk 
however,  are  not  to  be  entirely  withhold.  In  children  they  compel 
for  the  want  of  voluntary  efforts  of  expectoration.  They  may  aid  ii 
expulsion  of  the  false  membrane  when  it  becomes  detached.  A  fact  si 
under  another  head  in  this  chapter  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  the 
ranee  of  the  lar3nDix  in  young  children  of  an  accumulation  of  mucus  ; 
cient  to  occasion  fatal  obstruction.  Emetics,  then,  may  be  given 
time  to  time,  but  not  too  frequentl}'^,  and  the  emetic  substances 
should  be  those  which  excite  prompt  and  efficient  vomiting  without 
ducing  prolonged  nausea  and  depression.  This  will  exclude  antin 
Ipecacuanha,  powdered  alum,  turpeth  mineral,  and  the  sulphate  of 
are  among  the  articles  which  may  be  selected.  Of  these  articles,  the 
peth  mineral  acts  promptly  and  efficiently,  without  much  depressio 
nausea.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Barker,  advocates  very  strongly  the 
ployment  of  this  emetic  in  cases  of  so-called  croup.  He  considers 
administered  at  an  early  period,  it  modifies  the  disease,  preventio 
limiting  the  production  of  false  membrane.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  i 
that  the  accumulation  of  muco-pus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tube 
certain  cases,  furnishes  an  indication  for  the  use  of  emetics. 

Anodyne  remedies  are  indicated  to  allay  spasm.  Opium,  howev^ 
to  be  g^ven  with  great  circumspection.  Mercury  is  admissible  oi 
ground  stated  under  the  head  of  simple  acute  laryngitis,  viz.,  the  o 
tions  to  its  use  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  so  dangerous  a  dii 
as  this,  so  long  as  there  is  any  ground  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  any  | 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  cold  applications  to  the  neck  ms 
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brmed,  but  too  late  to  save  the  patient.  The  case  is  referred  to  in  order 
u>  enforce  the  importance  of  heing  prepared  to  meet  with  more  diflSculty 
than  might  be  anticipated.  Without  assuming  to  adjudicate  in  a  matter 
wlaxh  is  purely  surgical,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  simpler,  as  well 
Bs  the  more  effectual,  operation  is  to  open  the  larynx  or  trachea.  Nicmeyer 
states  that  in  some  cases  the  finger-nail  will  suffice  to  open  the  cedematous 
tomora. 

A  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital  exemplified  the  importance  of  opening  the 
fcraidiea  before  the  obstruction  threatens  immediate  death.  A  patient  was 
niflfering  considerably  from  difilculty  of  breathing,  but  it  was  decided  not 
mfficiently  to  require  tracheotomy.  The  House  Physician,  however,  made 
erery  preparation  to  perform  the  operation  at  an  instant's  notice.  Sud- 
denly the  difilculty  of  breathing  increased,  and  the  physician  was  in  a  few 
Boments  at  the  bedside,  but  too  late  to  save  the  patient.  The  liability  to 
a  very  rapid  increase  of  obstruction  proving  quickly  fatal,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  opening  the  trachea.  The  opera- 
tkm  may  be  advisable,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  even  if  life  be  not  at 
the  moment  threatened,  when  the  practitioner  cannot  remain  with  or  near 
the  patient  until  danger  is  passed. 

GBdema  of  the  glottis  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  infancy  or  child- 
hood, the  reason  probably  being  that  the  areolar  tissue  at  the  situation 
where  the  oedema  occurs  is  less  abundant  and  loose  in  young  subjects  than 
after  puberty. 

Spasm  of  the  Glottis. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  an  important  element  in  most  of  the  affections 
rf  the  larynx  which  have  been  considered.     To  this  element  are  attribu- 
te the  croupal  cough  and  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  dyspnoea 
hk  simple  acute,  and  subacute  laryngitis  in  children,  and  in  larygitis  with 
OHdation.   But  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurs  as  a  functional  affection,  that  is, 
irrespective  of  infiammation  or  lesions  within  the  larynx.     It  is  an  element 
i   of  several  of  the  functional  affections  of  the  nervous  system  (neuroses)  to 
[   thereafter  considered,  namely,  in  hj'steria,  epilepsy  and  epileptoid  con- 
I    Tvlsions  and  tetanus.     Occurring  independently  of  these  connections,  it 
\   Bay  be  reckoned  among  the  functional  affections  of  the  larynx. 

Spasm  occurs  in  young  children,  affecting  the  respiration  without  indu- 
ciag  cough.    This  is  the  pathological  condition  when  infants  are  said  to 
have  fits  of  ^'  holding  the  breatti.''     Respiration  is  arrested  until  the  face 
heomes  congested  and  livid,  and,  when  the  spasm  relaxes,  the  inspiration 
■ay  be  sonorous,  as  in  pertussis.     In  some  children  these  paroxysms 
■fttnt  more  or  less  frequently.     They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  car- 
spasm.     Convulsions  may  occur.     Death  may  take  place  in  a 
paroxysm,  or  in  consequence  of  repeated  paroxysms  in  rapid 
I  have  known  an  instance  of  this  kind.     The  affection  is  corn- 
known  as  laryngismus  stridulus.    From  a  supposed  connection 
ig  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  after  birth,  it  has  been 
:llyiii«c  aslktna, 

m  is  purely  neurotic.     It  involves  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to 

^11^  laryngeal  muscles.     This  susceptibility  may  be  incident  to  a 

od,  as  during  weaning  or  dentition,  but,  in  some  cases,  it  appears 

isynerasy  of  infantile  life.     When  the  predisposition  exists, 

^te  liable  to' be  excited  by  various  causes,  acting  physically 

This  susceptibility  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  different 

I  tame  family,  a  fiict  in  confirmation  of  its  innateness. 
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Dr.  K.  R.  Livingston,  of  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  has  reported  a 
in  which  the  inhalation  of  ether  appeared  to  effect  a  speedy  separation  of 
the  false  membrane.*    The  inhalation  of  vapor  from  lime-water  contaiimig 
lactic  acid  has  been  employed  with  success  as  a  solvent  of  the  false 
brane.' 

The  to])ical  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
advocated  by  Dr.  Green.  The  intr^uction  of  the  sponge  probang  inte 
the  larynx  of  the  child  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  glottiS| 
and,  frequently,  the  want  of  co-oi>eration  on  the  part  of  the  patient;  yet 
it  may  be  effected.  I  have  witnesse<l  a  recovery  in  a  case  in  which  tldf 
was  the  chief  measure  relied  upon.  The  applications  were  made  twice 
daily.  When  the  false  membrane  is  loosened,  the  introduction  of  the 
sponge  may  be  useful  mechanically,  detaching  the  membrane  and  pushing 
it  below  the  glottis,  thus  leading  to  its  expectoration. 

Lastly,  the  propriet^*^  of  tracheotomy,  in  cases  of  this  affection,  is  to  be 
considered.  The  subject  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years,  and  opin- 
ions in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  countr}'  are  dinded.  Introduced  hj 
Bretonneau,  and  finding  an  ardent  advocate  both  by  practice  and  preo^ 
in  Trousseau,  the  propriety  of  the  operation  appears  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded in  France.  For  statistics  bearing  on  this  subject  the  reader  in  re- 
ferred to  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  children,  and  articles  in  medical  peri- 
odicals.' The  propriety  of  the  opemtion  hinges,  not  on  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  has  proved  successful,  but  on  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  any  lives  are  saved  by  it.  Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  pir 
tients  with  this  disease  have  been  snatched  from  impending  death  by  (Ui 
operation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  justifiable,  but  the  practitioner  ii 
bound,  if  possible,  not  to  allow  patients  to  die  from  suffocation  for  the 
want  of  its  performance.  Of  course,  the  duty  of  resorting  to  the  open- 
tion  is  the  more  imperative  the  greater  the  probability  of  its  success ;  end 
a  fair  examination  of  statistics  will  show  that  not  a  small  proportion  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  die  may  be  rescued  by  it. 

The  success  of  tracheotomy  must  depend  much  on  its  timely  perform- 
ance.    Its  failure  in  many  cases  is  attributable  to  its  having  been  too  long 
deferred,  but  it  has  proved  successful  repeatedly  as  a  dernier  reisori 
under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances.     So  soon  as  the  persisting 
obstruction,  that  is,  the  obstruction  due  to  the  exudation,  associated  per- 
haps with  paralysis  of  the  dilating  muscles  of  the  glottis,  compromises 
respiration  sufficiently  to  render  it  i)robal)le  that  the  patient's  life  will  not 
be  prolonged  until  the  separation  of  tlie  false  membrane  can  take  place,  the 
operation  is  called  for.     Its  success,  doubtless,  depends  much  on  the  man- 
ner of  its  performance,  and  the  subsequent  management.    On  these  points 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  study  the  instnictions  of  Trousseau.     My  col- 
league. Professor  Sayre,  attaches  great  importance,  after  the  operation,  to 
an  atmosphere  heated  to  90 -^  and  charged  with  steam. 

Dr.  William  Jenner  has  pointed  out  an  objection  to  a  premature  per- 
formance of  tracheotomy,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  operation  on  the  ability 
to  cough.  In  an  efficient  act  of  coughing,  first,  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken 
and  the  glottis  closes ;  then  by  means  of  forcibly  expiratory  efforts  the 

»  Am.  Jonr.  of  Mod.  Sciences,  April,  1807,  p.  376. 

«  For  review  of  experiments  by  Brichteau  and  Adrian,  vids  A.m,  Jour,  of  Med. 
Sciences,  Oct.  1808. 

'  Vide  article  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Jan.  1800.  by  A.  L.  Yom, 
M.D.,  in  which  the  writer  ^ives  the  results  in  1249  cases,  thi'  recoveries  being  394. 
Also,  valuable  statistics,  etc.,  by  Prof.  Jacobi,  who  has  had  a  large  exj)erieiice. 
Am.  Joum.  of  Obstetrics,  New  York,  May,  1808. 
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of  expired  air,  dislodging  from  the  bronchial  tubes  their  contents, 
them  into  the  trachea,  and,  the  glottis  suddenly  opening,  expecto- 
a  effected.  Now,  with  a  tube  in  the  trachea  an  efficient  act  of 
g  cannot  take  place  ;  hence,  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  accumu- 
i  the  bronchial  tubes  than  if  tracheotomy  had  not  been  performed. 
Qger  from  this  effect  of  the  operation  thus  relates  to  the  bronchial 
1  the  cases  in  which  bronchitis  is  associated  with  the  laryngitis. 
3  operation  prove  unsuccessful,  it  diminishes  greatly  the  suffering 
(Struction,  and  is  fully  justifiable  with  a  view  to  euthanasia. 

(Edema  of  the  Glottis. 

name  denotes  a  serous  or  dropsical  effusion  in  the  areolar  tissue 

the  mucous  membrane  above  the  vocal  cords.  It  is  for  convcn- 
;ed,  however,  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  embracing  cases  in 
[iflammatory  products  are  deposited  in  the  same  situation.  In  the 
ase,  the  condition  is  incidental  to  laryngitis.  As  a  true  oedema, 
I  occasional  accident,  in  cases  of  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis.  I 
)t  with  an  instance  in  each  of  these  connections.  Its  occurrence 
4>  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  proximity  to  the 
the  effusion,  and  it  is  analogous  to  the  subcutaneous  oedema  which 
inies  inflammation  of  the  skin  in  situations  where  the  areolar  tissue 

is  abundant  and  lax,  as,  for  examples,  aroimd  the  eyes  and  on 
is — ^the  collateral  oedema  of  Yirchow.  The  affection  occurs  in 
'  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  in  epidemic  erysipelas,  in  albuminuria, 
ious  other  diseases.  Its  occurrence  in  these  pathological  conneo- 
extremely  rare.*  As  an  idiopathic  affection  it  is  certainly  one  of 
ist  diseases.  It  is  important  to  add  that  it  may  occur  as  the  first 
y  dropsical  affection  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Its 
,  an<l  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  eflicient  interference,  render  it 
mportant  to  appreciate  the  pathological  condition,  and  recognize 
:ence. 

dtuation  of  the  effusion  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  takes  place  in 
»lar  tissue,  which,  in  the  adult,  is  abundant  and  loose  between  the 
>rds  and  epiglottis  on  the  top  of  the  glottis.  The  accumulation  of 
a  this  situation  may  give  rise  to  tumors  as  large  as,  or  even  larger 

pigeon's  egg^  which,  lying  upon  the  glottis,  are  sucked  inward 
3  inspiratory  act,  and  thus  occasion  obstruction  in  this  act.  The 
of  air  in  expiration  separates  and  pushes  the  tumors  upward,  so 
cftses  of  oedema  without  laryngitis  there  is  little  or  no  obstruction 
xpiratory  act.  The  oedema  usually  exists  on  both  sides,  but  it  is 
1C8  limited  to  one  side.     The  occurrence  of  the  oedema  may  be 

and  life  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes.^  In  a  case 
ag  in  connection  with  mild  pharyngitis,  the  suffering  from  obstruc- 
B  developed  during  the  night,  and  the  patient,  leaving  his  apart- 
>  seek  for  aid,  fell  upon  the  floor  and  died  before  any  assistance 
e  rendered.  In  the  case  in  which  it  occurred  in  connection  with 
tis,  the  patient  was  left  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  by  himself,  there 

a  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (American  Journal 
MietU  Sciences^  July,  1856),  Dr.  E.  states  that  only  seven  cases  of  simple 
occiirred  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty -one  cases  of  typhus, 
t  KTrice  of  five'  years  in  the  New  York  State  Emigrant  Hospital  at  Ward's 


Is  reported  in  OupU  HoipitaX  Bep&rU^  April,  1855,  which  terminated 
^ttiin  five  minutes  after  difficulty  from  obstruction  was  experienced. 
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being  no  difficulty  of  breathing,  and,  in  the  night-time,  a  relative  in  an 
adjoining  room  was  awakened  by  his  noisy  breathing,  lie  was  found  to 
be  unconscious,  and,  although  medical  aid  was  promptly  called,  and  the 
trachea  opened  without  delay,  the  operation  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  fatal 
result. 

Difficulty  of  breathing,  due  to  obsti-uction  at  the  glottis,  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  This  is  associated  with  a  sense  of  a  foreign  substance  at  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  hawk  and  swallow. 
The  diagnostic  point  relating  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is,  the  inspira- 
tory act  is  alone,  or  chiefly,  obstructed,  the  act  of  expiration  being  free. 
The  inspiration  is  arrested  before  it  is  completed,  being,  as  it  were,  sud- 
denly cut  short,  and  both  the  inspiration  and  expiration  are  accompanied  by 
marked  stridor.  If  laryngitis  do  not  coexist,  the  voice  is  devoid  of  hoarse- 
ness or  huskiness.  This  will  serve  at  once  to  exclude  laryngitis.  I  have 
met  with  a  case,  ending  fatally',  in  which  there  was  no  hoarseness  nor 
huskiness  of  the  voice,  and  no  api)earance  of  lar3''ngitis  nfber  death.  But 
the  diagnosis  may  frequently  be  made  positive  by  means  of  the  touch. 
With  the  forefinger  introduced  into  the  mouth,  carried  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  applied  below  the  epiglottis,  the  a?dematous  tumors  may  be 
distinctly  felt.  This  diagnostic  test,  enunciated  by  Tullier  in  a  thesis 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  in  1815,  appears  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  until  attention  was  called  to  its  appearance  a  few  years 
since,  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New  York. 

Statistics  show  a  large  fatality  in  cases  of  (rdema  of  the  glottis.  Bayle 
found  that  in  17  cases  only  1  recovery  t(x>k  place.  Of  40  cases  collected, 
by  Yalleix,  31  were  fatal.  Of  168  cases  collected  by  Sestier,  12t  died- 
With  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  patliological  condition,  a  promi)t  recog- 
nition of  it,  and  timely  surgical  interference,  many,  if  not  most,  patients 
may  be  saved.  It  is  fair  to  attribute  the  large  proportion  of  fatal  oases 
heretofore  either  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  affection,  error  or  doubt 
in  the  diagnosis,  or  want  of  promptness  in  resorting  to  efficient  interference. 

The  affection  tends  to  destroy  life  quickly  b}'  apncea.  The  object  of 
treatment  is  to  prevent  suffocation,  and  if  the  obstruction  be  sufficient  to 
occasion  great  labor  of  breathing,  lividity,  etc.,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  relief  by  medication.  The  larvnx  or  trachea 
must  bo  0|xjned,  or  the  method  of  scarification,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Gurdon 
Buck,  must  be  resorted  to.  Dr.  Buck's  method  consists  in  introducing  a 
curved  bistoury,  properly  guarded,  into  the  mouth,  carrj'ing  it  below  the 
epiglottis  guided  by  the  left  index-finger,  and  scarifying  on  both  sides,  so 
as  to  give  exit  to  the  effused  liquid.  The  scarification  may  be  repeated  If 
required.* 

My  personal  observation  of  Dr.  Buck's  operation  is  based  on  a  sing^ 
case,  in  which  it  was  employed  by  a  surgical  colleague  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  without  the  advantage  of  a  prior  acquaintance  with  it.    The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  performance  is  greater  than  might  be  supposed 
without  a  trial  of  it.     The  increase  of  the  suffering  for  want  of  breath 
caused  by  introducing  the  fingers  into  the  mouth,  the  movements  of  the 
larynx  incident  to  the  labored  breathing,  and  the  acts  of  vomiting  which 
are  excited,  render  it  not  easy  to  deliberately  scarify  the  oedematous  parts. 
In  the  case  referred  to,  the  result  was  unfortunate^     The  tumors  were  Doft 
sufficiently  scarified,  but  wounds  were  made  which  led  to  hemorrhage  ind 
the  flow  of  blood  into  the  air-tubes.     TracheQtomy  was  subsequentU'  pe^ 

1  Vide  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Association,  vols.  i.  and  Iv.    Several  oases  suooesiftd^ 
treated  by  this  method  are  reported  by  Dr.  Buck. 
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formed,  but  too  late  to  save  the  patient.  The  case  is  referred  to  in  order 
to  eiiforce  the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  meet  with  more  difliciilty 
than  might  be  anticipated.  Without  assuming  to  adjudicate  in  a  matter 
which  is  purely  surgical,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  simpler,  as  well 
as  the  more  eflectual,  operation  is  to  open  the  larynx  or  trachea.  Niemeyer 
states  that  in  some  cases  the  finger-nail  will  sulhce  to  open  the  oedematous 
tumora. 

A  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital  exemplified  the  importance  of  opemng  the 
trachea  before  the  obstruction  threatens  immediate  death.  A  patient  was 
suffering  considerably  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  it  was  decided  not 
sufficiently  to  require  tracheotomy.  The  Uousc  Physician,  however,  made 
every  preparation  to  perform  the  operation  at  an  instant's  notice.  Sud- 
denly the  diflOiculty  of  breathing  increased,  and  the  physician  was  in  a  few 
moments  at  the  bedside,  but  too  late  to  save  tlie  patient.  The  liability  to 
a  very  rapid  increase  of  obstruction  proving  quickly  fatal,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  opening  the  trachea.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  advisable,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  even  if  life  be  not  at 
the  moment  threatened,  when  the  practitioner  cannot  remain  with  or  near 
the  patient  luitil  danger  is  passed. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  infancy  or  child- 
hood, the  reason  probably  being  that  the  areolar  tissue  at  the  situation 
where  the  oedema  occurs  is  less  abundant  and  loose  in  young  subjects  than 
after  puberty. 

Spasm  of  the  Glottis. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  an  important  element  in  most  of  the  affections 
of  the  larynx  which  have  been  considered.  To  this  element  are  attribu- 
table the  croupal  cough  and  the  paroxysm9  or  exacerbations  of  dyspnoea 
in  simple  acute,  and  subacute  laryngitis  in  children,  and  in  larygitis  with 
exudation.  But  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurs  as  a  functional  affection,  that  is, 
irrespective  of  infiammation  or  lesions  within  the  larynx.  It  is  an  element 
of  several  of  the  functional  affections  of  the  nervous  system  (neuroses)  to 
be  hereafter  considered,  namely',  in  hysteria,  epilepsy  and  epilcptoid  con- 
vulsions and  tetanus.  Occurring  independently  of  these  connections,  it 
nay  be  reckoned  among  the  functional  affections  of  the  lar3'nx. 

Spasm  occurs  in  young  children,  affecting  the  respiration  without  indu- 
cing cough.  This  is  the  pathological  condition  when  infants  are  said  to 
have  fits  of  "  holding  the  breath.''  Respiration  is  arrested  until  the  face 
becomes  congested  and  livid,  and,  when  the  spasm  relaxes,  the  inspiration 
may  be  sonorous,  as  in  pertussis.  In  some  children  these  parox3'sms 
occur  more  or  less  frequently.  They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  car- 
po-peilal  simsm.  Convulsions  may  occur.  Death  may  take  place  in  a 
prolonged  paroxysm,  or  in  consequence  of  repeated  paroxysms  in  rapid 
niceession.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  this  kind.  The  affection  is  com- 
monly known  as  laryngismus  stridulus.  From  a  supposed  connection 
with  persisting  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  after  birth,  it  has  been 
called  thymic  asthma. 

The  affection  is  purely  neurotic.  It  involves  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to 
ipasm  in  the  laryngeal  muscles.  This  susceptibility  may  be  incident  to  a 
eertain  period,  as  during  weaning  or  dentition,  but,  in  some  cases,  it  appears 
to  be  an  idiosyncrasy  of  infantile  life.  When  the  predisposition  exists, 
paroxysms  are  liable  to'  be  excited  by  various  causes,  acting  physically 
and  mentally.  This  susceptibility  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  different 
duldren  of  the  same  family,  a  fieust  in  confirmation  of  its  innateness. 
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During  a  paroxysm,  it  is  customary  to  employ  means  to  produce  a 
strong  impression  on  the  surface,  as  slapping  the  back  or  sprinkling  cold 
water  on  the  face.  The  treatment  otherwise  involves  the  removal  of  all 
local  causes  of  irritation,  such  as  the  distension  of  the  gums  and  the  reten- 
tion of  fecal  matter,  avoidance  of  causes  mducing  mental  excitement,  and 
measures  to  Invigorate  the  system. 

Spasms  of  the  glottis  occurring  in  children  over  two  years  of  age,  accom- 
panied by  laryngeal  irritation  and  cough,  is  a  frequent  affection,  known  as 
spasmodic  croup.  A  child  is  suddenly  attacked  during  the  night,  having, 
perhaps,  gone  to  bed  apparently  in  perfect  health.  The  breathing  is  labor^ 
and  sonorous,  the  cough  presents,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  shrill,  ringing, 
croupal  character.  Great  alarm  is  produced,  and  the  physician  is  sent  for 
in  urgent  haste.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool ;  the  pulse  is  small  and 
perhaps  not  accelerated ;  the  voice  or  cry  is  not  hoarse  nor  husk}'  as  in 
laryngitis :  the  affection,  in  short,  is  purely  spasmodic.  It  is  unattended 
with  danger.  When  the  violent  symptoms  are  relieved,  the  respiration  is 
found  to  be  unobstructed.  There  is  no  liability  to  its  eventuation  in 
so-called  tnie  croup,  that  is,  to  laryngitis  with  exudation.  It  is  to  be 
discriminated  from  the  latter  affection.  The  points  involved  in  this  diB- 
crimination  are  as  follows :  the  abruptness  of  the  attack,  which  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  denoting  laryngitis ;  the  violence  of  the  attack,  in  this 
respect  differing  from  so-called  true  croup ;  the  absence  of  hoarseness  or 
huskiness  of  the  voice,  of  febrile  movement,  and  of  exudation  in  the  lar- 
ynx ;  and,  finally,  the  speedy  and  complete  relief.  The  paroxysms  may 
return  for  two  or  more  successive  nights. 

The  treatment  consists  of  a  mild  emetic,  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stomach  is  overloaded,  a  hot  foot-bath,  and  warm  fomentations  to 
the  neck.  These  measures  are  uniformly  successful.  The  treatment  of 
these  cases  is  sometimes  needlessly  active,  under  the  impression  that  a  se- 
rious affection  is  threatened ;  and  practitioners  are  apt  to  congratulate 
themselves  and  the  Mends  of  the  patient  on  their  success  in  preventing 
true  croup. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  occur  as  a  functional  affection  in  the  adult 
It  is  occasionally  incidental  to  hysteria,  and  may  simulate,  as  regards 
some  of  the  symptoms,  laryngitis,  or  cKlema  of  the  glottis.  The  diag- 
nostic points  are  as  follows :  The  coexistence  of  hysterical  phenomena ; 
the  absence  of  huskiness  or  hoarseness  of  the  voice ;  intermittency  of  the 
difficulty  of  breathing ;  the  speedy  relief  obtained  by  anodyne  remedies, 
and  the  sudden  development  of  the  affection.  I  have  been  consulted  in 
several  cases  in  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurred  in  mule  adults  without 
any  evidence  of  disease  within  the  laiynx  or  intra-thoracic  disease. 

The  measures  of  treatment  are  anodyne  or  antispasmodic  remedies  for 
immediate  relief,  and  afterward  those  indicated  by  the  general  condition, 
and  which  are  employed  in  analogous  nervous  affections. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  or  other  causes.  It  is  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism,  and,  occurring  in  a  person  over  forty 
years  of  age,  should  always  excite  a  suspicion  of  aneurism.  I  have  re- 
ported a  case  of  aortic  aneurism  in  which  the  life  of  the  patient  was  de* 
stroyed  by  frequently  recurring  paroxysms  of  laryngeal  spasm.^ 

>  American  Medical  Times,  1864. 
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Nervous  Congh. 

The  term  nervous  cough  is  used  to  designate  a  neuropathic  disorder 
efaaracterized  by  a  dry,  peculiar  cough  occurriug  without  laryngitis,  bron- 
chitis, or  any  pulmonary  affection.  It  may  be  noticed  with  propriety 
among  laryngeal  affections,  inasmuch  $ls  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
eough  relates  to  the  larynx.  In  most  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  the 
eough  has  had  a  peculiar  barking  tone ;  and  the  pitch  has  been  low,  show- 
ing that  the  glottis  was  dilated  at  the  instant  of  coughing.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  tone  is  shrill,  and  the  quality  of  sound  croupal,  showuig 
spasm  of  the  glottis.  In  a  case  recently  under  observation,  the  cough 
consisted  of  a  single,  short,  hoarse  bark,  often  repeated  several  times  in  a 
minute.  The  cough  is  sometimes  in  paroxysms,  having  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  whooping-cough.  The  peculiar  sound  of  the  cough,  together  with 
its  frequent  recurrence,  and  sometimes  its  violence,  renders  it  distressing 
to  those  whose  sympathies  are  excited,  and  annoying  to  others. 

This  disorder  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  males.  It  is  often  associated 
with  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  embraced  imder  the  name  hysteria. 
The  cough  has  been  called  tussis  hysterica^  and  it  is  usually  included,  by 
medical  writers,  among  the  diversified  hysterical  manifestations.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  young  chlorotic  females.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  before  the 
age  of  puberty.     It  is  apt  to  i)ersist  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  cough ;  its  dryness, 
except  that  the  acts  of  coughing,  if  frequent  and  violent,  may  occasion 
some  mucous  expectoration,  and  the  negative  result  of  a  careful  physical 
exploration  of  the  chest.     THe  diagnosis  is  strengthened,  on  tho  one  hand, 
by  the  coexistence  of  aniemia,  and  of  hysterical  phenomena,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  absence  of  rational  symptoms  pointing  to  tuberculosis. 
The  indications  for  treatment  relate  to  ansemia,  if  it  exist,  and  to  other 
morbid  conditions  affecting  the  nervous  system.     Tonic  remedies,  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  out-of-door  life,  and,  in  a  word,  invigorating  measures  are  in- 
dicated.    In  addition  to  chalybeates,  quinia,  small  doses  of  strychnia,  and 
the  preparations  of  zinc  may  be  mentioned  as  appropriate  remedies. 
Hygienic  measures,  however,  are  of  the  first  importance.    A  change  of 
dhnate  is  sometimes  advisable,  if  other  measures  fail.     A  sea- voyage 
proved  effective,  in  a  case  under  my  observation,  after  a  long  persistence 
of  the  cough  in  spite  of  various  measures  of  treatment.    As  palliatives  for 
the  coogh,  antispasmodic  remedies  may  be  prescribed,  but  opiates  are  not 
tdvisaUe. 

Nervous  Aphonia. 

Loss  of  voice,  or  aphonia,  is  incidental  to  the  several  varieties  of  larjTi- 
gitifl  which  have  been  considered.  But  it  occurs  when  not  dependent 
cither  on  inflammation  or  lesions  within  the  larjmx ;  in  other  words,  as  a 
ftincticmal  affection.  It  is  then  known  as  nervous  aphonia.  The  loss  of 
Toice  is  due  to  paralysis  affecting  the  nerve  of  phonation,  viz.,  the  spinal 
tocessory.  The  affection  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  movements  of  tho 
liiyngeal  muscles,  the  reflex  movements  involved  in  respiration  being 
unaffected. 

This  form  of  aphonia  is  niet  with  not  infrequently  in  females,  and  is 
wnally  associated  with  more  or  less  of  the  phenomena  embraced  under 
the  name  hysteria.  As  a  purely  neurotic  affection,  that  is,  not  dependent 
on  any  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  it  must  be  extremely  rare  in  the  male 
•ex.   A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  loss  of  voice  and  loss  of  speech, 
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the  latter  occurring  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hemiplegia,  and 
dependent,  not  on  the  loss  of  power  to  produce  vocal  sounds,  but  on  either 
a  defect  in  articulation  or  the  loss  of  memory  of  words.  Aphonia  occurs 
from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  lar^-ngeal  nerve  of  an  aneurismal  or  other 
tumor,  and  the  loss  of  voice  should  direct  attention  to  this  as  a  possiUe 
or  probable  cause. 

The  diagnosis  of  nervous  aphonia  may  be  made  by  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  whispered  voice  ;  the  patient  speaks  in  a  pure,  soft  whis- 
per, without  elibrt.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  aphonia  be  due  to  lar)'ngitiB, 
the  whisper  is  stridulous  or  husky  and  labored.  Moreover,  in  aphonia  due 
to  laryngitis  there  is  more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration,  symptoms 
generally  absent  in  nervous  aphonia.  As  the  question  is  usually  to  decide 
between  nervous  aphonia  and  chronic  laryngitis,  and  as  the  latter  affection 
is  generally  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  absence  of  the 
symptoms  and  signs  of  the  latter  disease  will  serve  to  confirm  the  diag- 
nosis. Examination  with  the  laryngoscope  will  corroborate  the  diagnosis 
by  showing  that  the  larynx  is  free  from  lesions ;  and  the  absence  or  the 
incompleteness  of  movements  of  the  glottis  when  an  efibrt  to  speak  is  made 
may  be  ascertained  by  inspection. 

Inspection  with  the  lar^Tigoscope  shows  that  the  paralysis  may  be 
bilateral  or  unilateral ;  and  that  the  different  muscles,  namely,  the  adduc- 
tors and  abductors,  the  tensors  and  the  laxors,  may  be  affected  separately. 
Unilateral  paralysis,  of  course,  points  to  some  cause  affecting  the  accessory 
nerve  on  one  side  only,  and  it  is  especially  suggestive  of  an  anearismal 
tumor  pressing  upon  one  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  ner^'es. 

If  the  aphonia  be  purely  neurotic,  in  other  Words,  involving  no  lesion  of 
the  nervous  centres,  nor  pressure  on  either  the  par  viigum  or  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve,  recovery  may  be  expected  after  a  duration  of  the 
affection  var3'ing  much  in  different  cases.  The  voice  is  sometimes  restored 
instantaneously  and  unex|)ectedly.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  re- 
peated attacks  had  occurred. 

Treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  directed  to  the  general  condition ; 
tonic  remedies  and  invigorating  hygienic  measures  are  indicated.  Mode- 
rate counter-irritation  may  be  useful.  Electrization  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles has  been  found  signally  useful.  Both  the  induced  and  the  direct 
current  are  used  with  success.  The  recovery  of  the  voice  sometimes 
follows  a  single  application,  or  even  a  single  electrical  shock;  but,  in 
some  cases,  the  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be  continued  for  several 
weeks.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  electricity  at  once  effects  a  cure, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  success  is  due  to  a  moral  influence.  Dr. 
Henry  K.  Oliver  has  found  the  following  method  of  manipulation  success- 
ful in  several  cases :  The  wings  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  in  their  posterior 
and  upper  part,  arc  to  be  compressed  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  the 
patient  being  instructed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  effort  to  speak.  In 
his  cases  a  feeble  voice  sound,  after  a  little  time,  was  produced,  and  this 
was  followed  shortly  by  the  full  restoration  of  the  voice.  lie  explains 
the  eflect  by  supposing  that  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  from 
the  pressure,  as  it  were, "  starts  the  machinery  of  the  vocal  apparatus."^ 
This  method  is  suited  only  to  cases  of  bilateral  paitdysis  of  the  adductors. 
It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  the  efQcacy  of  the  method  is  measur- 
ably, at  least,  dependent  on  a  psychical  effect. 

After  a  partial  restoration  of  the  voice,  occurring  either  under  general 
treatment  only,  or  following  local  measures,  complete  recovery  may  be 
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expected  by  systematic  efforts  of  speech,  in  the  same  way  as  the  control 
of  the  will  over  other  paralyzed  muscles  is  eilectcd  by  means  of  persistent 
voluntary  exercise.  Commencing  with  the  vowels  most  easily  spoken, 
the  practice  should  extend  to  those  more  difllcult  of  utterance,  then  to 
consonants  and  words  of  one  syllable,  and  finally  to  sentences.  A  case 
has  been  related  to  me  in  which  aphonia  had  existed  for  several  years, 
and  the  patient,  a  female,  was  promptly  cured  by  taking  a  quantity  of 
spirit  sutticicnt  to  produce  inebriation.  The  patient's  habits  were  tem- 
perate, and  this  was  advised  as  a  curative  measure  by  her  physician,  who 
had  heard  of  a  cure  having  been  thus  effected  in  another  case. 

Horbid  Growths. 

The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  especially  at  the  vocal  cords,  is 
sometimes  the  seat  of  morbid  growths  in  the  form  of  warty  vegetations, 
or  tumors,  which  are  generally  epithelial,  but  sometimes  fibro-cellular, 
either  sessile  or  pedunculateil,  the  latter  called  polypi ;  these  occasion  in- 
convenience, suffering,  and  death,  by  producing  obstruction.     Surgical 
interference  becomes  necessary  when  the  obstruction  is  sufficient  to  en- 
danger life.     A  tube  may  be  worn  in  the  trachea  for  an  indefinite  jwriod. 
In  a  case  in  which  a  permanent  artificial  opening  becomes  necessary,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  a  large  fistulous  orifice  might  not  be  estab- 
lishetl,  rendering   the  tracheal    tube  unnecessary.      As  bearing  on  this 
question,  the  following  case  is  of  interest.     A  patient,  aged  about  forty, 
admitted  into  one  of  my  wards  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  debauch,  had  a  fistulous  orifice  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
trachea  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  forefinger.     This  fistula  fol- 
lowed a  wound  received  in  a  fracas,  and  had  existed  for  seventeen  years. 
It  occasioned  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  respiration.     There  were  no 
symptoms  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes, 
and  he  was  entirely  free  from  pulmonary  disease ;  the  only  inconvenience 
which  it  occasioned  was  in  speaking.     In  order  to  direct  a  current  of  air 
through  the  glottis  suflflciently  for  the  production  of  the  voice,  he  was 
accustomed  to  approximate  the  chin  to  the  sternum,  and  in  this  way  he 
was  able  to  close  the  fistula.     The  patient  died  in  hospital  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  the  larynx  is  preserved  in  the  hospital  museum.    Cancer  seated 
primarily  in  the  larynx  is  rare ;  the  disease,  in  the  cases  in  which  this  part 
becomes  affected  by  it,  generally  originating  in  the  oesophagus  or  in  the 
neck  exterior  to  the  larynx.     The  lar3'ngoscope  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
practical  value  in  determining  the  existence,  situation,  size,  and  character 
of  morbid  CTOwths  within  the  lar^^nx,  and  in  facilitating  surgical  operations 
(br  their  removal  through  the  laryngeal  aperture. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Deflnition  and  Scope  of  the  Term  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical 

History— Pathological  Character— Causation. 

ClERTAIN  changes  in  nomenclature  recently  proposed,  and  to  some  ex- 
'  tent  adopted,  render  necessary  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  As  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work, 
some  pathologists,  taking  as  a  point  of  departure  histological  observations, 
propose  to  restrict  the  name  tubercle  to  the  bodies  known  as  gray  tubercles, 
semi-transparent  granulations,  etc.  (vide  page  36)  ;  and  to  apply  the  term 
pneumonia  to  the  afl'ection  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  product 
commonly  known  as  yellow  or  infiltrated  tubercle ;  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  latter  from  other  forms  of  pneumonitis,  various  adjectives 
have  been  proposed,  such  as  tuberculous,  lobular,  disseminated,  cheesy, 
catarrhal,  etc.  The  tenn  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  hitherto  embraced 
the  affection  to  which  has  been  of  late  applied  the  name  pneumonia  with 
these  various  prefixes.  I  shall  continue  in  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work, 
as  in  the  previous  editions,  to  use  the  term  in  the  comprehensive  sense  just 
stated.  Without  any  qualifying  prefix,  it  is  considered  as  denoting  a 
chronic  affection.  A  rare  variety  of  tuberculous  disease  is  distinguished  as 
acute  pulmonary  tuberculosiH.  This  will  be  noticed  after  having  considered 
the  common  form  of  tuberculous  disease.  Popularly,  the  affection  is  known 
as  consumption,  or,  sometimes,  the  decline,  names  which  are  significant  in 
view  of  the  wastmg  of  the  body  which  attends  its  march,  but  yet  not  dis- 
tinctive, inasmuch  as  progressive  emaciation  belongs  to  the  history  of  other 
affections.  The  name  phthisis,  or  phthisis  pulnwnalis,  has  the  same  sig- 
nificance, that  is,  expressing  wasting  or  emaciation,  and  is  o|)en  to  the 
same  objection.  Of  the  diseases  which  afllict  the  human  family,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  prevailing,  more  or  less,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  occasioning,  exclusive  of  those  which  prevail  epidemically  or 
endemicall}^,  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  than  any  other  disease.  Statis- 
tics show  that  of  the  population  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  the  annual  deaths  from  this 
disease  are  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  ;  and  that  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  globe,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions, 
three  millions  die  each  year  with  this  disease.^ 

Anatomical  Characters. — For  an  account  of  the  morbid  products 
known  as  the  gray  and  the  yellow  tubercle,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part 
First  of  this  work  (vide  p.  30).  The  differential  characters  belonging  to 
these  two  products  are  there  given,  and  certain  questions,  concerning  the 
relationship  existing  between  them,  briefly  considered.  The  pathological 
interest  of  these  questions  is  greater  than  their  apparent  pi-actical  import- 
ance. In  general,  gray  tubercles,  and  the  so-called  yellow  tuberculous 
infiltration  (tuberculous  pneumonia),  are  associated,  the  relative  proportion 
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of  each,  as  regards  qaantity,  varying  much  in  diflTerent  cases.  In  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  latter  product,  that  is,  the  tuberculous  inliltra- 
tion,  is  especially  important,  for  it  is  this  which,  from  its  amount,  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes,  and  the  destruction  of  pulmonary  tissue  to 
which  it  leads,  is  the  chief  source  of  danger  so  far  as  concerns  the  local 
pulmonary  conditions. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  morbid  products,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  varies 
much  at  the  outset,  in  different  cases.  Different  cases  also  differ  much  as 
reganls  their  progressive  accumulation.  In  some  cases  an  increase  goes 
on  steadily,  that  is,  without  intermission  ;  in  other  cases,  after  a  certain 
amount,  there  is  no  further  increase  for  an  indefinite  period.  Not  infre- 
quently products  occur,  as  it  were,  in  successive  crops,  at  epochs  more  or 
le^^  remote.  In  some  cases  they  are  disseminated  in  nodules,  or  tubercles, 
of  small  or  moderate  size.  In  other  cases  the  nodules,  nt  first  isolated,  be- 
come aggregated  by  accretion,  multiplication,  and  coalescence,  forming 
irregular  masses  of  considerable  size. 

They  are  situated  first  at  or  near  the  apex  of  one  lung,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  affection  they  extend  downwards, 
more  or  less,  towards  the  base ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  occur  at  or  near 
the  apex  of  the  other  lung,  thence  extending  downward.     Different  collec- 
tions of  cases  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  right  or  left  lung 
is  most  liable  to  be  first  affected,  have  furnished  discrepant  results,  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  fixed  law  with  respect  to  this  point.     Exceptionally, 
the  affection  commences  at  the  base  and  extends  upward.     These  excep- 
tional cases  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  of  4,530  cases  analyzed  with  reference 
to  this  point  by  Pollock,  the  affection  commenced  at  the  base  in  sixy-four. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  differ- 
ent cases  in  respect  of  the  latency  of  the  affection.     In  some  cases  the 
tuberculous  products,  although  considerable,  occasion  but  little  local  dis- 
turbance ;  in  other  cases  they  cause  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.     Circumscribed  bronchitis  occurs  sooner  or  later,  and 
is  more  or  less  marked.     Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma,  extending  over 
a  Umited  number  of  lobules  (circumscribed  pneumonitis),  is  incidental  to 
the  deposit  in  some  cases,  increasing,  for  a  time,  the  degree  and  extent  of 
BoUdification,  and  sometimes  contributing  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
pulmonary  structures.     The  parenchymatous  inflammation  now  referred  to 
does  not  differ  from  ordinary  pneumonitis.     As  in  the  latter,  the  exuda- 
tion within  the  air-cells  may  be  absorbed  and  sometimes  disappears  rapidly. 
It  18,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the  yellow  tuberculous  product  to 
▼hich  some  pathologists  of  late  apply  the  name  chronic  pneumonia  is  not 
now  referred  to.     Chronic  or  interstitial  pneumonitis  is  also  a  frequent 
contingent  affection,  increasing,  more  or  less  in  degree  and  extent,  the 
solidification  of  lung.     Tuberculous  collections  are  not  infrequently  sur- 
rounded with  dense  tissue,  or,  as  it  were,  encysted,  as  a  result  of  intersti- 
tial inflammation.     A  result  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  the  production  of 
eayities  by  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     Attacks  of  circumscribed 
plenritis  occur  almost  invariably.     They  may  occur  early  in  the  history  of 
thetflection.     They  may  recur  at  variable  periods,  leading  to  the  exuda- 
tion of  lymph,  without  liquid  effusion,  and  to  adhesion  of  the  pleural  sur- 
ftoes,  by  means  of  intervening  organized  membrane.     The  occurrence  of 
Noceasive  attacks  of  dry  circumscribed  plenritis  explains  the  firm  atach- 
aent,  which  is  generally  found  in  examinations  after  death,  of  the  pleuritic 
m&oes  oyer  portions  of  the  lungs  corresponding  to  the  sites  of  the  tuber- 
raloiu  collections.     Diminished  volume  of  the  affected  portions  of  the 
lungs  due  to  ooUapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  and  interstitial  pneumonitis  are 
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incidental  to  the  affection,  even  before  softening  of  the  tuberculous  collec- 
tions has  taken  place.  Emphysema  of  more  or  less  of  the  lobules  in  prox- 
imity to  the  tuberculous  collections,  is  another  morbid  condition  not  infre- 
quently observed. 

Softening,  the  discharge  of  liquefied  tubercle  by  ulceration  into  the  bron- 
chial tul)es,  and  its  expectoration,  take  place  after  a  period  which  varies 
much  in  diflTerent  cases.  The  affection  has  now  advanced  to  the  formation 
of  cavities.  When  the  tuberculous  collections  first  formed  have  in  this 
way  bec*n  removed,  those  of  a  subsequent  date  are  undergoing  softening, 
and  at  length  are,  in  like  manner,  removed.  Hence,  as  the  affection  pro- 
gresses, new  cavities  are  formed.  In  examinations  after  death,  cases  differ 
much  as  regards  the  numl)er  and  size  of  the  tuberculous  cavities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  upper  lobe  of  one  lung,  and  sometimes  of  both  lungs, 
may  be  converted  into  a  single  cavity  or  a  series  of  cavities.  These  cavi- 
ties are  generally  irregular  in  form,  with  ridges  of  pulmonary  tissue  and 
depressions,  and  hence  they  are  distinguished  as  anfractuous.  Not  infre- 
quently they  are  traversed  by  bands  of  pulmonary  tissue,  containing  blood- 
vessels, and  the  mpture  of  those  is  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  which 
occurs  in  certain  cases.  The  cavities  become  lined  with  a  membrane  which 
is  thick  and  dense  in  proportion  to  their  age.  The  destruction  of  lung  is, 
of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  cavities,  and  their 
formation  leads  to  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  i)ortion8 
of  the  lung  in  which  they  are  seated.  Exceptionally,  the  liquefied  tubercle 
is  evacuated  by  ulceration  through  the  pleura,  into  the  pleural  sac,  giving 
rise  to  pleuritis  with  effusion,  and  allowing  the  entrance  of  air,  thus  caus- 
ing pneumo-hydrothorax.  The  adhesions  resulting  from  the  successive 
attacks  of  dry  circumscribed  pleuritis  are  consen^ative  as  regards  protect- 
ing against  this  accident  which  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

A  simple  and  convenient  division  of  this  affection  into  stages  is  based 
on  the  marked  difference,  as  regards  the  anatomical  characters,  before  and 
after  the  foinnation  of  cavities.  The  first  stage  embraces  the  ])eriod  during 
which  the  tul^rculous  products  accumulate  and  soften,  up  to  the  evacua- 
tion in  a  liquefied  state.  The  second  stage  extends  from  the  time  when 
cavities  are  formed  to  the  termination  of  the  affection.  A  stage  of  soften- 
ing, distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  period  during  which  the  products 
are  solid  or  semi-solid,  fonnerly  called  crude  tubercle,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  cavernous  stage,  is  superfluous,  for  the  existence  of  snch 
a  stage  cannot  be  predicated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  on  either  symp- 
toms or  signs.  As  regards  the  two  stages,  viz.,  before  and  after  excava- 
tion, it  is  to  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  frequently,  if  not  generally,  both  are 
represented  at  the  same  time  in  different  portions  of  the  lungs.  Aft:er 
cavities  have  been  formed  in  certain  portions,  more  recent  collections  in 
other  iK>rtions  are  still  either  crude  or  undergoing  the  process  of  softening. 

In  this  division  into  two  stages,  it  is  assumed  that  the  affection  goes  on 
to  the  formation  of  cavities.  This,  unhappily,  is  the  rule ;  yet,  exceptions 
to  the  rule  are  not  very  infrequent.  If  the  tuberculous  products  be  dis- 
posed in  small,  disseminated  nodules  or  tubercles,  they  may  be  absorbed. 
In  some  cases  the  animal  constituents  of  the  deposit  are  absorbed,  leaving 
the  mineral  portion,  and  the  latter  become  hani  calcareous  bodies  wlii<£ 
may  remain  imbedded  in  the  lung,  or,  ulcerating  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
they  are  expectorated.  In  these  modes  a  cure  of  the  local  affection  takes 
place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  But  a  cure  may  also  take  place 
after  the  affection  has  gone  on  to  the  second  stage.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  cavities,  even  of  considerable  size,  may  gradually  contract,  and,  at 
length,  perfectly  cicatrize.    In  some  cases  in  which  cicatrisation  does  not 
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tike  place,  cavities  become  lined  with  a  non-secretiDg  membrane,  and  they 
may  remain  nearly  innocuous  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Soma  writers  have  recognized,  as  a  stage  of  the  disease,  a  period  ante- 
rior to  the  tuberculous  deposit,  which  has  been  called  the  pre-tuberculous 
stage.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  stage  may  be  determinable  by 
symptoms  and  signs.  That  both  a  general  and  local  morbid  condition 
precede  the  deposit  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  anatomical  changes 
take  place,  which  are  represented  by  symptomatic  phenomena,  and  which 
may  be  appreciated  by  physical  exploration,  cannot  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished by  clinical  observation. 

Clinical  IIistort. — In  sketching  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection, 
the  symptoms  attending  the  development  and  the  first  stage,  will,  in  the 
first  place,  claim  attention. 

The  affection  is  often  remarkably  insidious  in  its  development.     In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  preceded,  for 
scTeral  weeks  or  months,  by  deteriorated  general  health,  as  denoted  by 
loss  of  weight,  impaired  muscular  strength,  and  a  pallid  asi)cct.     These 
premonitions,  however,  are  not  constant,  and,  if  they  exist,  are  rarely  suf- 
ficiently' marked  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  patient  or  others.     It  has 
been  stated  by  James  Clark,  Bennett,  Tweedy,  Todd,  and  others,  that 
certain  dyspeptic  ailments  are  apt  to  precede  the  development  of  the  affec- 
tion.   If  this  be  so,  the  ailments  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  a  striking  character. 
In  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  which 
may  be  considered  as  denoting  the  tuberculous  affection,  are  neither  pre- 
ceded nor  accompanied  by  ailments  of  any  description  whicli  lead  the 
patient  to  suspect  tlie  existence  of  any  disease.     In  tiie  majority  of  cases, 
when  the  patient  first  cumos  under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician,  the 
prerioas  history  renders  it  probable  that  the  affection  has  existed  for 
Krend  weeks,  or,  i>erhaps,  months. 

Of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  first  which  occurs  is  cough.     Unless 
the  affection  be  developed  coincidently  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which 
is  not  common,  the  cough  is,  at  first  and  for  some  time,  slight,  dry,  hack- 
ing, and  perhaps  excites  little  or  no  attention.     Occasionally,  however,  it 
is,  from  the  outset,  a  prominent  symptom.     The  cxi)ectoration,  for  some 
time  wanting,  is  at  first  small,  and  consists  of  foamy  or  glairy  mucus. 
It  progressively  increases,  becoming  gradually  more  or  less  abundant,  and 
at  length  solid  and  opaque.    These  symptoms  proceed  from  irritation  and 
drcomscribed  bronchitis.     Haemoptysis  frequently  takes  place  shortly 
after  the  occurrence  of  cough  and  expectoration.     In  some  cases  it  pre- 
cedes these  symptoms.     It  is  often  the  event  which  first  excites  any  a}>- 
pcefaension  of  serious  disease,  and  leads  the  patient  to  seek  medical  advice. 
If  ooi^h  and  expectoration  have  existed  for  some  time  prior  to  this  event, 
the  patient  had  not  heeded  them,  thinking  they  were  due  to  a  slight  cold, 
fld  that  they  would  shortly  disap|)ear. 

Fain  in  the  chest  does  not  belong  to  the  tuberculous  affection  per  se. 
Pain,  however,  is  apt  to  occur,  at  times,  more  or  less  frequently,  during 
thefirrt  stage  of  the  disease,  being  due  to  the  circumscril)ed  pleuritis  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  The  pain  is  sharp,  lancinating  or  stitch- 
liDe,  referred  to  the  summit  of  the  chest,  and  frequently  shooting  beneath 
the  acapnia.  It  varies  at  different  times  and  in  different  cases  in  severity, 
hiBg  mely  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  or  even  within  doors,  and 
it  nay  eootiniie  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  In  the  progress  of  tlie  dis- 
me,  the  pain  in  these  attacks  is  referred  successively  to  l)oth  sides  of  the 
cheat,  and  it  may  be  most  severe  and  frequent  on  the  side  in  which  the 
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amount  of  the  tal)ercuIous  affection  is  least.  These  attacks  are  frequently 
considered  by  patients  to  be  rheumatic  or  neuralgic.  They  possess  con- 
siderable diagnostic  significance,  but  thc}^  are  of  very  little  importance  as 
indicating  gravity  or  progress  of  the  disease.  Intei-eostal  neuralgia  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  tuberculous  patients,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
diagnostic  points  which  have  been  presented  in  treating  of  that  aflection.' 
The  respirations  arc  usually  increased  in  frequenc}',  and  the  increase, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  tubercu- 
lous products.  This  symptom  may  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  i)atient 
It  is  apparent  especially  on  exercise.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  suffering 
from  dyspn(Lm  is  experienced,  and  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  this  symp- 
tom, it  may  be  necessary  for  the  physician  to  observe  for  himself,  and  not 
trust  to  the  statement  of  the  patient.  Even  when,  owing  to  the  amount 
of  tuberculous  products,  and  the  rapidity-  with  which  they  have  been  de- 
veloped, lividity  is  marked,  dyspnaa  is  not  always  complained  of. 

Among  other  than  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion, as  represented  by  the  pulse,  holds  an  important  place.  During  the 
first  stage,  more  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  the  rule,  and  this 
acceleration,  although  not  great,  is  an  important  symptom  in  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view.  The  amount  of  acceleration  differs  much  in  different  cases. 
In  general,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  tuberculous  affection.  If  the  pulse  be  habituall}'  frequent,  the  disease 
will  be  likely  to  be  rapidly  progressive.  A  certain  proportion  of  cases 
arc  characterized  by  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  is  also  quick,  vibratory, 
and  compressible,  qualities  denoting  morbid  activity,  but  diminish^ 
power,  of  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  these  cases  the  career 
of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  short,  the  products  progressively  accumulating 
and  running  rapidly  through  their  changes. 

The  temperature,  as  determined  b}'  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  as  a 
rule,  is  more  or  less  raised  in  proportion  as  the  tuberculosis  is  progres- 
sive. The  thermometer  is  thus  useful  by  aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culous disease,  and  if  the  diagnosis  be  not  doubtful,  by  aflbrding  evidence 
of  the  disease  being  progressive  or  otherwise.  When  it  is  a  question  as 
to  the  diagnosis,  increase  of  animal  heat  is  evidence  for,  and  absence  of 
any  increase  of  heat  is  evidence  against,  the  existence  of  tuberculosis.  In 
well-marked  cases  of  tuberculosis  the  amount  of  increase  of  heat  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  activity  of  the  disease,  whereas  a  normal  temperature  denotes 
that  the  disease  is  non-progressive. 

Daily  febrile  exacerbations,  commonly  called  hectic  fever,  may  occur  in 
the  first  stage.    Toward  evening  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  increased, 
with  increased  heat  of  skin,  and  sometimes  a  marked  sensation  of  burning 
in  the  soles  and  palms ;  the  cheeks  may  present  a  circumscribed  flush,  and 
after  some  hours  the  exacerbation  goes  off  with  jxirspi ration.    The  exacer- 
bation is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill.     Chills  also  occur  without  being 
followed  by  notable  febrile  movement.     They  may  be  pronounce<l  and  ac- 
companied by  some  rigor,  or  they  are  slight  and  transient,  consisting,  in 
some  cases,  of  occasional  shiverings  or  a  sensation  as  if  water  were  tricfc> 
ling  down  the  back.     Well-marked  chills,  followed  by  increased  beat  and 
perspiration,  may  occur  with  such  regularity  that  the  patient  is  supposed 
to  be  affected  with  intermittent  fever,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  be  slight,  the  affection  of  the  lungs  may  be  for 
some  time  overlooked.     I  suppose  there  are  few  physicians  of  much  exps> 
rience  in  situations  where  they  are  liable  to  meet  with  intermittent  fovori 
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who  cannot  recall  cases  in  which  this  error  of  diagnosis  has  been  made. 
Febrile  movement  of  limited  duration  may  be  due  to  an  intercurrent  cir- 
comscribed  pneumonitis  which  is  simple,  that  is,  not  tuberculous  in  char- 
acter. 

As  regards  appetite  and  digestion,  there  is  much  diversity  in  different 
cases.  In  general,  the  desire  for  food  is  dimiuished,  and  the  ability  to^ 
digest  food  impaired.  In  some  cases  there  is  almost  entire  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  even  a  repugnance  to  food.  This  is  an  unfavorable  feature  of  the 
disease.  Disorder  of  digestion  is  sometimes  so  prominent  as  to  appear  to 
be  the  chief  malady.  The  physician  should  be  on  his  guard  against  con- 
sideriug  the  cough  in  such  cases  as  merely  dyspeptic  or  sympathetic. 
Antipathy  to  fat  is  by  no  means  a  constant  feature  of  tuberculous  cases ; 
some  patients  take  fatty  articles  of  food  freely  without  repugnance  and 
with  relish.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  patients  who  are  not 
tuberculous  have  an  antipathy  to  fat. 

DiarriiGsa  occurs,  in  the  first  stage,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.    If 
occasional  only,  it  may  proceed  simply  from  incomplete  digestion ;  but  if 
fh^quently  recurring  or  persisting,  it  points  to  tlic  existence  of  a  tubercu- 
loQS  affection  within  the  intestinal  canal,  usually  seated  in  the  small  in- 
testine.     Persisting  or  frequently  recurring  diarrhoja,  accompanied  by 
cough,  if  the  latter  be  never  so  slight,  should  excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  the  existence  of  this  affection  being  ascertained,  a  tuber- 
calooa  affection  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  a  secondary  affection,  is  to  be 
inferred.   Diarrhoea  proceeding  from  tu1)orculous  enteritis  in  an  unfavorable 
tymptom,  diminishing  the  prospect  of  improvement.     The  seat  of  the 
iftction  is  usually  the  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands.     It  leads  to  ulcera- 
tioDS  differing  from  those  which  arc  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  ten- 
dency to  extend  in  a  transverse  direction  and  to  occupy  only  portions  of  the 
elliptical  patches ;  also,  in  having  hardened  and  raised  margins.     Tuber- 
colons  ulcerations  are  sometimes  found  in  the  large,  as  well  as  in  the  small, 
intestine,  and  they  may  be  confined  to  the  former.     The  ulcerations  may 
lead  to  circamscribod  peritonitis,  and  the  peritoneal  inflammation  sometimes 
becomes  generaL     Perforation  of  the  intestine  occasionally  takes  place, 
giving  rise  to  general  peritonitis,  provided  the  peritoneal  surfaces  over 
tiie  ulcerated  space  within  which  tlie  perforation  occurs  have  not  become 
idlierent  from  previous  circumscribed  inflammation. 

Impaired  nutrition,  denoted  bj'  diminished  weight  or  emaciation,  is 
fireqacntly  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  reduction  in  weight 
eoQtinnes  so  long  as  the  disease  is  progressive ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disease  may  generally  be  considered  as  non-progressive  if  the  patient  be 
not  losing  weight,  and,  still  more,  if  he  be  gaining  in  flesh.  Defect  in  the 
pioeessesof  assimilation  is  shown  also  by  anosmia,  which,  in  most  cases  of 
pefaBooary  taberculosis,  is  an  early  symptom,  and  frequently'  exists  in  a 
■nked  degree. 

Tlie  muscular  strength  progressively  diminishes  if  the  disease  be  pro- 
pefdre,  but  here  there  is  much  variation  in  different  cases.  Patients  are 
wdj  compelled  to  kjeep  the  bed  in  the  first  stage,  and  they  are  generally 
die  to  be  out  of  doors.  Deficiency  of  breath,  in  some  cases,  precludes  an 
aoont  of  aotiye  exercise  or  labor  for  which  muscular  strength  is  suffi- 
einti J  retained. 

In  females,  suppression  of  the  menses  is  a  symptom  significant  of  the 
ingress  of  tiie  disease ;  the  menstrual  discharge  diminishes  in  quantity', 
■i  generaUy  becomes  suppressed.  They  are  apt  to  attribute  importance 
to  the  suppression  as  a  cause  of  their  other  ailments.  It  is,  however,  an 
emt  incidental  to  the  tuberculous  disease,  and  does  not  claim  special 
19 
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and  even  to  go  out  of  doors,  within  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours  of 
death. 

Bulbous  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  with  incurvation  of  the 
nails,  forming  what  are  commonly  called  clubbed  fingtrn^  is  occasionallv 
observetl.  This  peculiar  appearance  is  characteristic  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  not  a  pathognomonic  symptom.  1  have  known  it  to  be 
strikingly  marked  in  connection  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart  without 
tuberculosis,  and  also  in  chronic  pneumonitis.  The  toes  present  a  similar 
appearance,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree.  This  symptom  occurs  on!}'  in 
cases  in  wliich  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  perio<l.  Of  1776 
cases  analyzed  by  Pollock,  the  fingers  were  more  or  less  clubbed  in  654, 
being  a  fraction  under  27  per  cent. 

The  mental  condition  in  the  second  stage  is  frequently  not  less  charac- 
teristic than  in  the  first.  The  expectation  of  improvement,  prolonged  life, 
or  even  recovery,  amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  an  insane  delusion.  Patients 
are  sometimes  occupied  in  forming  plans  for  the  future,  when  it  is  obvious 
to  any  observer  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  They  may  insist 
to  the  last  that  there  is  no  danger.  Over  and  over  again,  in  the  hospital 
pulmonary  wards,  I  am  asked  by  patients  reduced  almost  to  skeletons, 
and  too  feeble  to  sit  up  for  a  moment,  if  there  be  any  danger,  or  if  I  do 
not  think  they  will  recover.  But  whenever  patients  aflTected  with  this 
disease  are  satisfied  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  recover}-,  they  gene- 
rally l>ecome  quickly  and  completely  resigned. 

(Edema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  a  symptom  of  the  second  stage,  denoting 
notable  failure  of  the  circulation.  For  a  time  this  may  occur  only  after 
sitting  or  standing,  disappearing  after  the  recumbent  i)osture  lias  been 
maintained  for  some  hours ;  but,  at  length,  it  is  pennanent,  and  may  in- 
crease and  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities,  rendering  them 
unwieldy  or  powerless.  When  the  anlema  becomes  thus  marked,  exten- 
sive, and  pennanent,  thrombosis,  with,  as  a  consequence,  an  obstruction 
of  tlie  crural  veins,  is  to  be  susj^cted,  an  event  which  is  liable  to  occnr 
in  this  disease.  Coagulation  in  the  crural  vein  on  one  side  will  account 
for  the  anlema  in  some  cases  in  which  it  is  either  limiti^l  to,  or  is  mneh 
greater  in,  one  of  the  lower  limbs.  If  the  oedema  become  difl\ised  over 
the  lK>dy,  constituting  anasarc*.a,  coexisting  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  to  be 
inferred ;  but  degenerative  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  a  rare  complication  of 
pulmonary  tubi^rcidosis. 

The  clinical  history,  in  cases  of  pulmonary'  tul)erculosis,  is  aflTected,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  complications  and  coexisting  affections.     The  occnr- 
rence  of  tui>erculous  disease  of  the  intestines,  tulierculous  lai^'ngitis, 
]>neumo-hydrothorax,  and  disease  of  the  kidneys,  has  been  already  referred 
to.    Chronic  peritonitis  is  an  occasional  complication.    The  researches  oV 
Louis  have  shown  that  chronic  peritonitis,  not  traumatic,  is  almost  ia« 
variably  de])endent  on  tuberculosis  in  this  situation,  and  hence  that,  fWHQ 
the  existence  of  the  peritoneal  affection,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be 
inferred.     Acute  peritonitis,  from  perforation,  is  sometimes  incident  to 
the  ulcerations  which  proceed  from  the  tuberculous  affection  within  tk 
intestinal  canal.     Meningitis  occurs  as  a  rare  concomitant  in  the  adnlt^ 
but  not  infrei|uently  in  early  life.     This  coexisting  affection  accounts  fat 
the  development  of  delirium  and  coma  in  certain  cases.    Perineal  absGMi^ 
leading  to  fistula,  is  another  complication  occurring  in  a  certain  prop(»w 
tion  of  cases,  proceeding  probably  from  tubercle  in  this  situation.    ClLniol 
obser\'ation  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  when  this  complication  occurs,  ths 
amount  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  small  or  moderate,  and  the  progress  of 
the  pulmonary  affection  is  slow.    An  accumulation  of  fat  within  the  Hior 
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cells  is  a  morbid  condition  observed  in  a  small  proportion  of  eases, 
occurring  ofteuer  in  females  than  in  males. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  extremely  variable.    In  the  vast  majority 

of  cases  it  is  essentially  a  chronic  afl'ec^tion,  but  sometimes  it  runs  a  rapid 

course,  passing  through  its  changes  and  destro^-iug  life  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  disease  in  such  cases  has  been  known  as  ^^  galloping  consumption." 

The  disease,  in  these  cases,  is  quite  different  from  that  known  as  acute 

phihisis^  which  will  be  noticed  briefly  under  a  distinct  heading.*     Dis- 

tribating  fatal  cases  into  groups  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease, 

exclusive  of  the  rapid  cases  just  referred  to,  one  group  will  consist  of 

cases  in  which  the  disease  continues  from  three  to  six  months ;  in  another 

group,  death  takes  place  between  six  months  and  a  year ;  in  a  third  group 

the  career  extends  from  one  to  two  years ;  and  in  another  group  the  fatal 

tcmiination  is  held  in  abe3'ance  for  many  years ;  I  have  met  with  a  number 

of  persons  who  have  been  tuberculous  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  a 

patient  was  for  a  long  time  under  my  observation  in  whom  there  is  reason 

to  believe  the  disease  existed  for  forty  years. 

Limiting  attention  to  the  cases  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  disease 
proves  fatal,  its  march  is  extremely  irregular.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
little  or  no  progress  to  be  apparent  for  several  successive  weeks,  months, 
or  even  3'ears,  and  then  the  disease  to  advance  with  more  or  less  rapidity. 
Distinct  tuberculous  irruptions  occurring  at  successive  periods  are  fre- 
quently points  of  departure  for  the  onward  march  of  the  disease ;  but 
cases  iliffer  much  as  regards  the  local  destruction,  changes  incident  to  the 
collections  of  tubercle,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  softening,  ulceration, 
and  the  formation  of  cavities  take  place.  Further  remarks  on  the  march 
of  the  disease  will  be  offered  under  the  head  of  prognosis. 

Patqoloqioal  Cuabacter. — The  pathological  character  of  this  affec- 
tion has  already  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  In  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  fact  to  be  especially  borne  in  mind  is  that  pulmonary 
tobercuiosis  is  not,  primarily  and  essentially,  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 
The  tuberculous  products  proceed  from  a  prior  morbid  condition  of  the 
system ;  in  other  woixls,  the  pulmonary  disease  is  the  local  expression  of 
a  special  constitutional  affection  called  the  tuberculous  cachexia  or  d3's- 
crasia.  It  is  a  rational  inference  that  a  vice  of  assimilation  is  involveil 
in  the  existence  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  but  the  nature  of  the  latter 
and  the  mode  of  its  procl^iction  are  problems  remaining  to  be  solved  by 
faturc  researches.  Grounds  for  the  foregoing  statement  as  regards  the 
eoDstitutional  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  will  appear  in  proceeding 
to  consider  the  causation. 

Causatiox. — The  causes  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  mi\y  be  divided 

ilto  those  which  act,  first,  locally,  upon  the  lungs ;  and,  second,  generally, 

ornpon  the  system,  in  producing  the  constitutional  condition  or  cachexia 

ihich  oonstitntes  the  disease.     With  respect  to  local  causes,  it  may  be 

faibted  whether  they  are  ever  sufficient  in  themselves  to  produce  the  dis- 

It  is  probable  that  they  only  act  as  exciting  causes.    The  tuberculous 

is  sometimes  either  preceded  by,  or  occurs  in  connection  with, 

other  pulmonary  affection,  viz.,  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  or  pneumonitis. 

B  Ulis  ifsodation  be  more  than  a  coincidence,  the  latter  affections  only 

wve  to  determine  the  local  manifestation,  the  cachexia  already  existing ; 

'  Bj  aome  witten  the  term  "  galloping  consumption^*  is  applied  to  the  latter  form 
eCdtaaie. 
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that  is,  they  act  the  part  of  the  match  when  ever}'thing  is  ready  for  the 
explosion.  These  affections  occur  so  frequently  without  bc»ing  either 
accompanied  or  followed  by  tuberculosis,  that  it  is  certain  they  have  no 
intrinsic  tendency  to  that  result;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,. pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  developed  irrespective  of 
these  affections.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
substances,  such  as  stone-dust,  fine  particles  of  metal,  etc.,  necessarily 
incidental  to  certain  occupations,  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  tuberculous 
disease.  Even  this  may  be  doubted.  When  the  disease  attacks  needle^ 
grinders,  stone-cutters,  etc.,  causes  are  probably  involved  other  than  those 
acting  locally,  the  latter  playing  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  etiologj*. 
The  inhalation  of  irritating  substances  gives  rise  not  infrequently  to 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonitis  accompanied  by  signs  and  symptoms  which 
render  it  not  easy  to  differentiate  the  affection  from  tuberculosis. 

The  statements  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  are  not  in  acconlancc  with 
views  held  by  some  late  writers,  namely,  Nicmeyer  and  others.  According 
to  these  views,  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  that  is,  of  the 
yellow  tuberculous  product,  is  often  dependent  on  bronchitis.  Hence,  the 
name  ad.opted  by  Niemeyer,  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  Niemeycr 
and  others,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  development  of  this  tuber- 
culous affection  chiefly,  or  entirely,  to  a  bronchitis  or  bronchial  catarrh, 
attributing  little  or  no  importance  to  a  diathetic  or  constitutional  agency. 
A  question  of  this  kind  is  settled  not  by  a  theory  based  on  histological 
observations,  but  by  clinical  facts.  Now  the  early  clinical  history,  in  eases 
of  tuberculous  disease,  shows,  as  already  stated,  that  a  bronchitis,  or  bron- 
chial catarrh,  rarely  precedes  the  S3'mptoms  and  signs  which  denote  tuber- 
culosis. I  make  this  positive  assertion  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  its 
correctness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on  the  study  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  with  reference  to  the  earliest  symptoms  and  signs.  Moreover,  it 
accords  with  the  clinical  researches  of  Louis,  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  arc 
as  reliable  and  as  valuable  to-day  as  when  they  were  made,  now  nearly 
half  a  century  ago.  Aside  from  clinical  facts,  it  is  certainly  irrational  to 
suppose  that  a  bronchitis,  which  is  a  bilateral  disease,  should  give  rise  to 
an  affection  almost  uniformly  limited,  at  first,  to  the  apex  of  one  lung. 
The  doctrine  that  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  depend- 
ent on  bronchitis,  or  other  local  causes,  rather  than  on  an  unknown  con- 
stitutional agency,  called  a  cachexia,  is  the  more  to  be  protested  against, 
since,  upon  this  doctrine  arc  based  prophylatic  ofid  therapeutical  measures 
which  are  opposed  by  clinical  experience. 

Niemeyer  attributed  the  production  of  phthisis,  in  some  cases,  to  broD^ 
chorrhagia,  the  presence  of  blood  remaining  in  tlie  bronchial  tubes  being 
supposed  to  ])rove  a  local  cause.     As  already  stated,  clinical  observation^ 
so  fiir  from  affording  ground  for  this  opinion,  goes  to  show  that  bffmopi. 
tysis  is  oftener  a  salutary  event  than  otherwise,  if  tuberculous  diseiae 
already  exist ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  sometimes  a  sobsti. 
tute  for,  and,  tluTcfore,  preventive  of,  tuberculosis.     But  in  some  rare, 
exceptional  cases  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  appears  to  be  the  point  of 
departure  for  either  the  development  or  the  active  progress  of  tuberculous 
disease. 

To  the  conformation  of  the  thorax  was  formerl}'  attributed  considerable 
causative  agency.  This  doubtless  arose  in  part  from  observing  that  to- 
lierculous  patients  often  present  contraction  of  the  chest,  occurring  as  an 
effect  of  the  disease.  Persons  with  great  deformity  of  the  chest  are  not 
8i>ecially  prone  to  tuberculosis.  So,  also,  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  tbe 
voice  may  be  a  predisposing  or  exciting  cause,  has  become  obsolete;  and 
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observation  shows  that,  if  any  influence  be  derived  from  this  source,  it  is 
conservative  rather  than  causative. 

The  opinion  appears  to  be  entertained  by  some  writers,  that  chronic 
pharyngitis,  which  is  an  exceedingly  common  affection  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  has  a  tendency  to  eventuate  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  I  am 
satisfieil  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  After  a  large  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving cases  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  I  have  como  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  generally  denotes  a  condition  of  the  system  unfavorable  to  tuberculous 
disease.  The  sebaceous  collections  which  are  liable  to  accumulate  in  the 
glands  of  the  tonsils,  and  to  be  ejected  by  coughing  in  the  foim  of  round, 
hard  pellets,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  tubercles.  These  may  be  dis- 
tinguishetl  from  obsolete  tubercles  or  pulmonary  calculi  by  their  being 
anctuous  to  the  touch,  and  emitting,  when  crushed,  a  fetid  odor. 

The  efficient  causes  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  must  be  sought  for 
among  those  which  affect  the  system.  Were  the  essential  nature  of  the 
disease  understood,  we  might  hope  to  reach,  synthetically,  the  knowledge 
of  its  causation.  A  rational  pathology  and  etiology  must  of  necessity  go 
hand  in  hand;  but  our  present  knowledge  of  both  is  confmed  within  narrow 
limits:  The  actual  knowledge  which  we  possess  is  derived  from  clinical 
observation  and  statistics,  and  there  is  much  room  for  further  information 
to  be  derived  from  these  sources.  I  shall  state  certain  conclusions  which 
appear  to  be  well  grounded,  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  exposition,  of 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  based,  to  works  treating  at  greater  length  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

Facts  show  the  tuberculous  diathesis  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  to 
be  congenital  and  inherited.     Why  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  rendering 
a  person  specially  liable,  at  a  certain  age,  to  the  development  of  this  dis- 
ease should  l>e  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  cannot  be  explained  more 
thdn  the  fact  that  peculiar  traits  of  physiognomy  or  mental  character  are 
inherited.    The  conclusion  rests  on  observation.    It  is  a  matter  of  common 
remark  that  the  offspring  of  consumptive  parents  are  apt  to  become  tubcr- 
caious.    But  it  is  to  be  bonie  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  the 
disease,  a  tolerably  large  proportion  of  tuberculous  parents  must  have  a 
consumptive  jMirentage  from  mere  coincidence ;  and  it  may  be  true  that, 
BuflBcient  consideration  not  having  Ijcen  acconled  to  this  fact,  hereditary 
influence  has  been  overrated.     Walshe's  statistical  researches  appear  to 
give  support  to  this  supposition.     Interrogating  a  considerable  number 
of  hospital  patients  affected  with  the  disease,  viz.,  IT) 2,  he  found  that  of 
this  number  in  26  iHjr  cent,  either  the  father  or  mother,  or  both  parents, 
irere  tuberculous.*     lie  argues  that  tliis  proportion  is  not  much  above 
that  which  would  be  expected  from  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  irresixic- 
tire  of  any  hereditary  influence.     These  statistics,  however,  are  open  to 
the  criticism  that  the  statements  of  hospital  patients  are  not  ver}-  reliable, 
lodthat,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  parents  might  subsequently 
beeome  tuberculous.      Moreover,  the  number  of  patients   interrogated, 
ilthough  considerable,  was  not  very  large.     The  plan  of  investigation 
might  be  pursue<l  farther  with  perhaps  a  different  result ;  and  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  analyze  cases  in  private  practice  with  respect  to  this 

[lOiDt. 

A  congenital  and  hereditary  influence  is  most  strikingly  sliown  by  fncts 
idatiiig  to  certain  families.  In  another  work  I  have  cited  the  following 
BUtaDce,  ooGarring  under  my  own  observation:'  All  the  children  of  a 

>  Britiih  and  Foreiioi  Med.-Chir.  Rev..  Jan.  Ift49. 

*  Phyalcal  Exploration  of  the  Chest,  and  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  affecting  the 
Oisans.    1806. 
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family,  seven  in  number,  were  victims  of  this  disease  in  five  years — ^the 
ages  being  between  18  and  23.  The  mother  died  of  the  disease  shortly 
before  the  death  of  the  first  of  the  seven  children  who  died.  The  father 
was  a  man  of  robust  health.  Another  instance  within  my  knowledge  is  as 
follows:  A  tuberculous  patient  was  under  my  care  in  January',  18G2,  and 
subsequently  died.  This  patient  had  lost  eight  brothers  or  sisters  fh>m 
the  disease,  and  both  parents.  Two  sisters,  then  living,  were  all  that  r&- 
mained  of  the  family.  Another  striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
following  facts :  Of  a  family  comprising  eight  children,  one  died  in  child- 
hood with  convulsions,  three  daughters  and  one  son  have  died  with  phthisis, 
another  daughter  and  a  son  are  now  tuberculous,  and  the  only  remaining 
child,  the  eldest .  daughter,  presents  the  history  and  signs  of  arrested 
tuberculosis.  Both  ])arents  died  tuberculous.  The  following  statement, 
communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Paine,  of  Dixon,  Illinois,  illustrates 
a  congenital  tendency  without  the  eWdence  of  inheritance:  Mr.  S.  is  57 
years  of  age,  and  in  good  health.  His  wife  is  62,  and  well.  No  progeni- 
tors have  been  known  to  die  with  tuberculosis.  All  the  children,  five  in 
number,  died  with  this  disease  between  1853  and  18G1 — ^their  ages  respec- 
tively being,  at  the  time  of  death,  23,  25,  24,  22,  and  23.  The  following 
facts  are  interesting  as  showing  a  remarkable  limitation  of  the  disease  to 
one  branch  of  a  family :  Two  brothers  married  sisters.  In  neither  family 
was  there  evidence  of  hereditary  predisposition  to  tuberculous  disease. 
One  of  the  brothers  and  his  wife  died  of  the  disease.  Of  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  both  the  latter  and  one  of  the  sons  have  died  with  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  remaining  son  is  probably  tuberculous.  The  other  brother 
and  his  wife  are  living  in  good  health,  and  of  several  children,  none  have 
been  affected  with  tuberculous  disease. 

Facts,  such  as  have  just  been  cited,  certainly  show  that  the  tuberculous 
diathesis  is  sometimes  inherent  in  the  constitution  and  inherited.  To  what 
extent  a  congenital  influence  is  involved  in  cases  in  which  circumstances 
do  not  render  it  evident,  must  be  left  for  conjecture.  It  is  not  irrationai 
to  suspect  its  existence  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  proof 
is  impossible. 

The  predisposition  has  relation  to  age.  The  disease  is  most  liable  to 
be  developed  between  20  and  30.  The  other  decennial  periods  of  life  are 
arranged  in  the  following  series,  according  to  the  rate  of  predisposition : 
30  and  40,  10  and  20,  40  and  50,  50  and  60,  0  and  10,  GO  and  70,  70  and 
80,  80  and  90,  90  and  100.  No  age  is  exempt  from  a  liability  to  the  dis» 
ease,  and  it  may  affect  the  foetus  in  ulero. 

Climate  appears  to  exert  an  influence  either  for  or  against  the  devd- 
opment  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
is  less  in  climates  either  uniformly  warm  and  dry,  or  uniformly  cold  and 
dr}',  than  in  those  which  are  moist  and  subject  to  frequent  alternations  of 
cold  and  warmth.  A  high  altitude  appears  to  affonl  protection  against 
the  disease.  Jaccoud  states  that  observations  for  fifteen  consecutive 
years  warrant  him  in  asserting  that  in  Alpine  situations  elevated  4000 
feet,  tuberculosis  is  almost  unknown ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  villages 
at  an  elevation  of  5500  feet,  where,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  there  ue 
"  nine  months  of  winter  and  three  months  of  cold  weather."  According  to 
Dr.  Hjaltelin,  who  resides  in  Iceland,  the  inhabitants  of  that  coimtry  enjoy 
exemption  from  phthisis.  The  disease  prevails  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  cities  than  in  the  country,  showing,  doubtless,  the  operation  of  aoxiliarj 
causes  in  the  former.  It  prevails  more  on  the  seaboard  than  in  inland 
situations.  The  elaborate  researches  of  Prof.  Bowditch  go  to  show  that, 
.in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  cases  occur  more  firequently  in  localities  In 
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which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  humid  by  streams  or  marshes.  Dr. 
Bachanan's  observations  show  that,  in  England,  cases  are  comparatively 
rare  in  dry,  elevated  sitaations.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  the  terrestrial  emanations  known  as  malarial  affoi*d  any  protection 
against  the  disease.  Newly-settled  places  are  frequently  exempt,  for  some 
time,  from  its  prevalence  to  much  extent ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  fact 
is,  the  pioneers  who  compose  the  early  population  in  these  ])laccs  are  per- 
sons, generally,  of  sturdy,  vigorous  health,  and  the  habits  of  life,  in  such  a 
population,  are  protective  against  this  disease.  As  regards  season,  the 
disiease  is  oftener  developed  during  the  spring  months  and  the  hot  months 
of  summer  than  at  other  portions  of  the  year. 

The  disease  prevails  much  more  among  those  whose  ])ursuits  are  seden- 
tary than  among  those  whose  occupations  involve  out-door  life.   Want  of 
exercise,  defective  ventilation,  deficiency  of  light,  and  the  depressing  emo- 
tions undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia, 
With  reference  to  tlic  influence  of  ventilation,  the  following  researches  of 
Dr.  Gu3',  of  London,  are  interesting :  Taking  hasmopt3'sis  as  a  criterion 
of  either  tuberculosis  or  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  Dr.  G.  interrogated 
104  com|K)sitors  who  worked  in  apartments  having  less  than  500  cubic 
feet  for  each  person.     Of  this  number  thus  situated,  12.50  per  cent,  had 
had  hsemoptysis.     He  then  interrogated  115  compositors  who  worked  in 
apartments  having  from  500  to  600  cubic  feet,  and  of  this  number  4.35 
liad  had  haemoptysis.     Of  101  compositors  working  in  apartments  with 
more  tlian  600  feet  only  1.98  had  had  hcemoptysis.     The  influence  of  the 
several  causes  just  mentioned  is  seen  in  the  greater  liability  of  domesti- 
cated animals  to  tuberculous  disease  than  of  the  same  animals  in  a  wild 
state.    "  The  stabled  cow,  the  penned  sheep,  the  tame  rabbit,  the  monkey, 
the  caged  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant,  are  almost  invariably  cut  oflT  by  tuber- 
colous  affection."^ 

The  iufrequency  with  which  the  disease  is  found  in  the  post-mortem 
examinations  of  those  who  have  died  from  intcm])eranco,  has  led  to  the 
BQpposition  that  the  use  of  alcohol  antagonizes  the  tuberculous  cachexia. 
Assuming  that  there  is  ground  for  this  supposition,  it  would  be  irrational 
to  reject  it  because  it  may  be  made  to  sanction  the  unnecessary  use  of 
alcohol;  but  the  moral,  as  well  as  physical  considerations  which  this  ap- 
plication involves  are,  of  course,  to  have  due  weight  in  affecting  the  con- 
duct of  practitioners.  The  following  statistical  facts  relating  to  the  pro- 
phylactic influence  of  alcoholism  have  been  communicated  by  Leudet : — 
Of  121  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  twenty  were  tuberculous, 
ancl  these  twenty  were  the  only  intemperate  |Xjrsons  among  600  tubercu- 
lous patients.*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  habits  of  diet  undulj-  re- 
stricted as  regards  variety  and  quantity,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
may  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Pregnancy  has  been  supposed  to  antagonize  the  tuberculous  cachexia, 
and  marriage  has  sometimes  been  advised  as  a  prophylactic  and  even  ciira- 
tiTe  measure.  Facts,  however,  do  not  afford  support  to  this  supposition. 
The  researches  of  OrisoUe  and  Dubreuilh  show  that,  so  fiir  from  this  Ijoing 
tree,  the  development  of  the  disease  not  infrequently  takes  place  dnrinjr 
pregnancy,  and  when  tuberculous  patients  become  pregnant,  the  prop:rcss 
of  the  disease  is  hastened  rather  than  retarded.  Of  155  cases  in  patients 
who  had  recently  been  confined,  analyzed  by  Pollock,  in  48  the  disease 
developed  during  pregnancy,  and  in  51  it  began  at  confinement.^   An 


'  Aitken,  Bdence  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  «  Iloranl  and  Cornil,  op.  n't. 

*  The  Elements  of  Prognosia  in  Consumption,  by  James  Edward  Pollock,  M.D. 
London,  1865. 
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analysis,  by  the  same  author,  of  94  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  devel- 
oped after  confinement,  showed  that  it  began  during  lactation  in  54. 
Clinical  facts  are  opposed  to  the  notion,  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
is  retarded  by  lactation. 

Certain  diseases  exert  an  influence,  on  the  one  hund,  to  promote,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  persons  affected  with  pulmonary  emphysema.  Persons  atfected 
with  cardiac  lesions  which  interfere  with  haematosis,  rarely  become  tuber- 
culous. On  the  other  hand,  measles  and  typhoid  fever  leave  the  system 
in  a  condition  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia. 
Are  they  who  suffer  in  early  life  from  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck  especially  prone  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in 
after-life  ?  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  this  question  may  be  aiiswerod 
in  the  negative.  I  have  collected  a  number  of  cases  in  which  young  and 
middle-aged  persons  presenting  the  characteristic  cicatrices  on  the  neck 
were  free  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  exlremely  rare  to  find  these  cicatrices  in  persons  who  are  affected 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Assuming  the  tuberculous  and  the  scrofth 
lous  cachexia  to  be  the  same,  it  would  seem  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  ex- 
hausted by  the  deposit  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  that  afterward  it  is 
not  likely  to  recur.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  d  priori,  anaemic 
persons  rarely'  become  tuberculous.  Pollock  states  that  of  125  carefully 
noted  cases  of  anaemia,  with  murmurs,  in  none  was  there  any  sign  of 
tubercle.  The  association  of  anaemia  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  excqit 
as  a  complication  or  an  effect,  is  certainly  rare.  It  is  rare  for  tubercu- 
losis to  follow  an  attack  of  lobar  pneumonitis. 

In  conclusion,  of  the  various  agencies  which  are  involved,  more  or  less, 
in  the  causation  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  each 
its  proper  relative  importance.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  pre-eminently 
a  diathetic  disease ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  diathesis 
be  always  innate,  or  whether,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  be  ac- 
quired. Do  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease produce  the  diathesis,  or  do  they  act  solely  by  producing  the  cachexia, 
the  diathesis  already  existing  ?  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable 
us  to  answer  this  question.  Yet  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  causatioii 
is  of  immense  value  i}i  its  practical  application  to  prophylaxis  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  production  of  tuberculous  disease  in  certain  inferior  animals  by 
inoculating  them  with  matter  obtained  from  the  tuberculous  products  in 
man  has  been  already  referred  to  {vide  Part  I.,  p.  40).  The  discovery  of 
this  interesting  and  important  fact  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  not  sometimes  be  caused  in  man  by  the  in- 
halation of  a  virus  contained  in  the  breath  or  exhalations  trora  the  body 
of  tuberculous  patients.  The  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  diJ- 
ease  has  now,  as  hitherto,  its  advocates,  but  the  general  belief  of  the  pro- 
fession is  in  its  non-communicability.  The  advocates*  for  the  doctrine 
have  relied  for  its  support  especially  on  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
husbands  and  wives  have  been  affected  in  succession.  If  the  oommiini- 
cability  of  the  disease  by  inoculation  establish  the  existence  of  a  specific 
virus,  this  fact  would  lend  considerable  support  to  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagiousness. 
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CHAPTEE   XI. 

PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS— (Concluded.  ) 
DlaSQOsis— Prognosis— Treatment    Acute  Fulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

DIAGNOSIS. — A  positive,  and,  especially,  an  early  diagnosis,  in  eases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  must  rest  mainly  on  physical  signs,  in 
eonuectioQ  with  the  history  and  s^Tnptoms.  A  full  consideration  of  the 
physical  diagnosis  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  For  this, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises  devoted  to  physical  exploration,  or  to 
diseases  of  the  chest,'  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  an  enumeration 
of  the  important  signs  involved  in  the  discrimination  of  the  disease,  and, 
afterward,  recapitulate  the  diagnostic  sym])toms  embraced  in  the  clinical 
history. 

The  physical  conditions,  when  the  amount  of  tubercle  is  abundant  or 
when  the  disease  is  achTinced  to  the  second  stage,  are  represented  by  well- 
marked  signs,  rendering  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  easy  and  positive.    The 
diminished  volume  of  lung  at  the  apex,  which  frequently  occurs,  causes  a 
depression  at  the  summit  of  the  chest  on  the  side  most  affected,  and,  owing 
to  pleuritic  adhesions,  the  expansion,  at  the  summit,  is  less  than  on  the 
opposite  side.     The  scapula,  on  the  side  most  affected,  is  often  restrained 
in  its  movement  upward  in  inspiration,  contrasting,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  opposite  scapula.     These  signs,  obtained  by  inspection,  are  available 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     Percussion  elicits  relative  dulness,  and 
sometimes  even  flatness,  over  the  tuberculous  collections.     Exceptionally, 
over  the  solidified  portion  of  lung,  the  resonance  is  tympanitic.     A  tym- 
panitic resonance  over  a  circumscribed  space,  and  the  varieties  of  this 
resonance  called  cracked  metal  and  amphoric,  point  to  the  existence  and 
situation  of  cavities.     The  respiratory  sound,  obtained  by  auscultation,  is 
either  bronchial,  broncho- vesicular,  or  cavernous,  and,  not  infrequently, 
these  different  signs  are  found  in  ditferent  situations,  in  the  same  case. 
The  first  represents  considerable  or  complete  solidification,  the  second 
moderate  or  slight  solidification,  and  the  third  a  cavity  or  cavities.     The 
cavernous  respiration,  in  some  cases,  has  an  amphoric  quality.     The  cor- 
relative vocal  signs  are  likely  to  be  present,  namely,  either  bronchophony 
with  the  loud  and  whispered  voice,  or  exaggerated  vocal  resonance,  and. 
In  rare  cases,  pectoriloquy.     More  or  less  of  these  auscultatory  signs  are 
tTailable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.     And  these,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  cough  and  expectoration,  the  emaciation,  and  other  symptoms 
belonging  to  the  history  of  the  disease,  render  the  diagnosis  almost  always 
an  easy  problem. 

It  IS  only  in  cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  tubercle  is  moderate  or 
small,  the  symptoms  being,  at  the  same  time,  less  marked,  that  the  diag- 
Dosis  is  difiScuIt ;  and  the  difficulty,  in  such  cases,  is  rarely  great,  provided 

'  The  author  has  conddered  at  length  the  physical  diagnosis  of  this  ns  well  as 
otiifr  pulmonary  affectionfl,  in  his  work  entitled  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Chest 
•ad  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  affecting  the  Respiratory  Organs.  Second  edition, 
1805. 
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the  physician  have  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  physical  exploration. 
Inspection  may,  in  these  cases,  furnish  the  same  signs,  but  less  marked 
than  in  cases  of  abundant  tubercle.  As  a  rule,  slight  or  moderate,  but 
distinct,  dulnes^  on  percussion  may  be  ascertained.  The  exception  to  this 
rule  is  when  more  or  less  of  the  pulmonary  lobules  become  emphysema- 
tous, and  then  the  resonance  is  altered,  although  not  diminished — it  is 
vesiculo-tympanitic.  A  comparison  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  two 
sides  at  the  summit,  will  be  likely  to  show  abnormal  changes,  viz.,  the 
characters  of  the  broncho-vesicular  (rude)  respiration.  So,  also,  on  a 
comparison  as  reganls  vocal  signs,  the  vocid  resonance  and  the  bronchial 
whisper  may  be  found  to  be  exaggerate<l.  The  same  is  true  of  vocal  fre- 
mitus. A  careful  exploration  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  sigDs,  will 
furnish  direct  evidence  of  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  these  signs,  there  are  several,  occasionally  present,  which 
are  inferentially  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  These  may  Ikj  distinguished 
from  those  already  enumerated,  as  the  accessory  signs  of  the  disease. 
Fine  mucous  or  the  subcrepitant  rales,  heard  within  a  circumscribcti  space 
at  the  summit  of  the  chest  on  one  side,  are  highly  significant  of  tubercle. 
They  proceed  from  circumscribed  bronchitis  excited  b}'  the  presence  of  a 
tuberculous  product.  A  crepitant  rale,  in  like  manner  limited  to  a  small 
space  at  the  summit  on  one  side,  has  the  same  significance,  being  due  to 
circumscribed  pneumonitis  excited  by  the  tuberculous  product  Crump- 
ling and  crackling  sounds,  also,  are  significant,  provided  they  be  limited 
to  the  summit  on  one  side.  A  pleural  friction  sound  limited  to  the  sumnut 
on  one  side  denotes  a  circumscribed  pleuritis  which  is  probably  secondoiy 
to  a  tuberculous  afiection.  Other  accessory*  signs  are,  an  abnormal  trans- 
mission of  the  heart-sounds,  and  an  interrupted  or  jerking  reepiratioiL 
The  diagnostic  significance  of  all  these  signs,  it  will  be  observed,  depends 
on  their  situation  at  the  summit  of  the  chest  on  one  side.  Separately  they 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis,  but,  coexisting  with  the  direct  signs, 
viz.,  dulness  on  percussion,  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  exaggerated 
vocal  resonance,  and  increased  bronchial  whisper,  they  serve  to  confirm 
these  signs  and  render  the  diagnostic  e\idence  positive. 

The  diagnostic  points  pertaining  to  symptoms,  to  which  attention  is  to 
be  directed  in  determining  whether  the  disease  be  or  be  not  present,  when 
the  signs  are  not  so  well  marked  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  easy,  are  as 
follows :  (a.)  Cough  and  expectoration,  not  succeeding  an  attack  of  aeote 
bronchitis,  and  not  connected  with  chronic  phar}*ngitis ;  the  cough  at  first 
dry,  and,  afterward,  an  expectoration,  at  first  small  and  transparent,  and 
becoming  gradually  more  abundant  and  opaque.  (6.)  Stitch-pains  at  the 
summit,  not  connected  with  intercostal  neuralgia,  (e.)  Cliills  not  refei^ 
able  to  malaria,  (d.)  Haemoptysis.  This  is  always  a  s^'mptom  of  great 
significance,  but  the  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  occurs,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  without  being  associated  with  tubercle,  (e.)  Accel^ 
rated  breathing.  (/.)  Loss  of  weight,  (r/.)  Pallor  or  ansBmia,  not  other- 
wise explicable,  (h.)  Hoarseness  or  huskiness  of  voice,  proceeding  from 
chronic  laryngitis,  (i.)  Chronic  peritonitis,  not  traumatic,  (j.)  Sup- 
pression of  the  menses.     (^^)  Buoj'ancy  of  mind,  instead  of  despondency. 

Facts  which  render  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  predisposition  prolMh 
ble,  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  The  age  of  the  patient 
is  another  point.  As  the  discrimination  frequently  lies  between  tubercu- 
losis and  chronic  bronchitis,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  except  in  aged 
persons  and  those  affected  with  disease  of  the  heart,  chronic  bronchitia  is 
comparatively  so  rare  that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  tn- 
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bereulosis.  The  chances  are  still  greater,  if,  in  addition,  are  excluded  the 
eases  in  which  chronic  bronchitis  is  associated  with  asthma  and  emphy- 
sema, affections  which  rarely  coexist  with  tuberculosis. 

In  certain  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  solidification  represented 
by  physical  signs  at  the  time  of  an  examination  of  the  chest  depends,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  an  intercurrent,  transient,  circumscril)ed  pneu- 
monitis. This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  repeated  examinations  of  the 
chest  after  certain  intervals  of  time.  The  solidification,  so  far  as  due. to 
superaddetl  simple  or  ordinary  pneumonic  inflammation,  will  be  found  to 
disappear,  leaving  that  which  is  caused  exclusively  by  the  tu1x?rculous 
aflTection.  If  the  solidification,  as  ascertained  by  physical  signs,  be  unre- 
servetlly  attributed  in  all  cases  to  the  tuberculous  products,  the  practi- 
ticmer  will  sometimes  be  led  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  the  latter.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  liability  to  a  temporary  increase 
of  solidification  of  lung,  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  from  an  intercurrent 
pneumonitis  which  may  not  reveal  itself  by  any  distinctive  symptoms. 

PaooNOSTS. — The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  ex- 
tremely unfavorable,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that,  in  man}*,  if  not  most,  parts 
of  the  worlil,  the  mort;Uity  from  this  disease  exceeds  that  from  any  other, 
exclusive  of  fevers  and  affections  which  prevail  epidemically  or  endemi- 
call\%  Yet  the  mortality  ft-om  the  disease  has  undoubtedly  diminished 
within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  This  must  be  obvious  to  medical 
obser>"er8  whose  professional  experience  extends  backward  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more.  The  fact  is  also  shown  by  the  statistics  published  by 
the  registrar-general  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  mortuary  reports  of  the 
large  cities  in  this  country.  The  explanation  of  the  fiict  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  improved  views  as  regards  the  management  of  the  disease.  The 
diminution  which  has  already  taken  place  in  the  death-rate  from  this  dis- 
ease, affords  ground  for  the  ho|)c  that  its  formidable  character  may  be  still 
farther  mitigated. 

The  different  modes  in  which  the  disease  may  pursue  a  favorable  course 
have  been  already  stated.  The  entire  deposit  may  be  absorbed,  or  the 
Animal  portions  maj-  be  absorbed,  the  mineral  constituents  remaining  in 
the  form  of  obsolete  tul)erele8  or  calculi,  and  these  may  remain  quiescent, 
or  the}'  may  find  their  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  be  expectorated. 
Cayities  may  com])letely  cicatrize.  In  these  modes  complete  recovery 
may  take  place.  This,  of  course,  is  the  most  satisfactory  termination. 
And  next  to  this  is  the  persistence  of  cavities  without  any  fresh  products, 
the  cavities  giving  but  little  inconvenience  for  an  indefinite  j)eriod,  and 
even  through  a  long  life.  According  to  these  different  modes  in  which  the 
eourse  of  the  disease  is  favorable,  cases  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which 
sn  arrest  takes  place  without  recovery,  and  those  in  which  the  arrest  is 
followed  by  recovery.  Whether  recovery  follows,  or  not,  the  arrest  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  tubercle,  and  other  circumstances.  Not  infre- 
quently an  arrest  takes  place,  with  or  without  recover}-,  and,  after  the 
kipse  of  several  months  or  years,  a  fresh  irruption  of  tubercle  occurs. 
Tbe  latter,  then,  is  not  properly  a  continuance  of  the  disease,  but  a  re- 
Impse.  These  distinctions  seem  to  be  pathologically  just,  and  tlicy  are 
pnetically  important. 

Palmomu*j  tuberculosis  may  end  in  recovery  from  an  intrinsic  ten- 
dency, that  ia,  without  any  therapeutic  or  hygienic  measures  having  been 
cmfrfored.  Of  sixty-two  recorded  cases  in  which  an  arrest  of  disease  took 
plaee,  in  seven  this  arrest  was  irrespective  of  any  extrinsic  influences,  and 
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in  four  of  these  seven  cases  the  recovery  was  complete.'  To  what  an 
extent  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  arrest  is  involved  in  cases  is  which  mea- 
sures of  management  are  employed,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  this  tendency  enters  more  or  less  into  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  cases  which  pursue  a  favorable  course.  Assuming  this  conclusion 
to  be  correct,  it  becomes  an  important  question,  what  circumstances  de- 
note an  intrinsic  tendency  to  arrest,  or,  in  other  words,  what  circumstances 
encourage  a  favorable  prognosis  in  this  disease  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  should  be  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  analyses 
of  collections  of  cases  ending,  on  the  one  hand  favorably,  and,  on'  the 
other  hand,  unfavorably.  Such  a  comparison,  as  an  object  of  clinical 
research,  claims  more  attention  than  it  has,  as  yet,  received.  J  shall  give 
certain  conclusions,  based  chiefly  on  the  study  of  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  pursuing  a  favorable  course  under  my  own  observation. 

A  small  amount  of  tubercle,  and  a  stationary  condition  as  regards  the 
amount,  are  favorable  circumstances.  An  arrest  may  take  place  although 
the  amount  of  tubercle  be  large,  but  it  is  obvious  that,  inasmuch  as  ^ 
local  damage  is  proportionate  to  the  amount,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is 
better  the  less  the  quantity  of  tubercle.  Another  favorable  circumstance 
is  the  quiescence  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  b}'  the  local  and  general  symp- 
toms.  Toloriinee  of  the  aflfection  is  shown  by  the  cough  and  exi)ectoni» 
tion  being  slight,  whereas,  the  prominence  of  these  symptoms  indicates  a 
proportionate  local  disturbance.  The  symptoms  denoting  general  dis- 
turbance are,  acceleration  of  pulse,  chills,  sweating,  and  debility.  The 
prospect  is  favorable  in  proportion  as  these  symptoms  are  wanting  ot 
without  prominence.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  local  and  general 
disturbance  are  by  no  means  uniformly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ai 
the  tuberculous  affection ;  they  are  sometimes  marked  when  the  amoont 
of  tubercle,  as  determined  by  phj'sical  signs,  is  small,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  slight  in  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  tubercle  is  laige. 
It  is  evident  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  exclusively  8}*mp> 
tomatic  of  the  local  affection.  The  import  of  ha?moptysis  has  been  already 
considered.  The  observations  of  Ware  and  Walshe  have  shown  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  prospect  is  more  favorable  in  the  cases  characterized  by  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  and  my  own  observations  have  led 
me  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  condition  of  the  appetite  and  digestion  affects  the  prognosis.  The 
probability  of  arrest  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  appetite  is  good  and 
the  digestive  organs  free  from  disorder.  It  is  a  favorable  circumstanoe 
if  fatty  articles  of  food  can  be  taken  without  repugnance  or  disturbance 
of  digestion,  and  if  alcoholic  stimulants  be  well  borne.  DiarrfaoBa  is 
always  an  unfavorable  s^inptom,  whether  ftmctional  or  proceeding  fWn 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  intestine.  The  condition  as  regards  wei^ 
furnishes,  on  the  one  hand,  one  of  the  most  favorable  of  prognostics,  and^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  most  striking  endence  of  the  unfavorable  pn^g^reas 
of  the  disease.  The  prospect  is  favorable  if  the  loss  of  weight  have  been 
small  and  if  it  be  not  progressive,  and,  per  contra^  the  prospect  is  1BI> 
favorable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  emaciation  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  going  on. 

The  occurrence  of  perineal  fistula  is  favorable,  and  so  I  have  been  M 
to  regard  laryngitis,  excepting  the  cases  in  which  the  epiglottis  and  top 
of  the  larynx  are  involved,  so  as  to  interfere  with  deglutition.     Fadi 
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which  go  to  show  a  strong  hereditary  or  congenital  tendency  to  the  dis- 
ease are  unfavorable.  Finally,  energy  of  character  and  a  determined  will 
are  highly  favorable,  by  securing  a  faithful  and  persevering  employment 
of  the  hygfienic  measures  upon  which  the  successful  management  of  the 
disease  mainly  depends. 

The  disease  proves  fatal  generally  by  asthenia.  It  is  rare  for  tubercle 
to  be  so  abundant,  or  the  destruction  of  lung  to  be  so  great,  as  to  destroy 
life  by  apncBa.  The  patient  is  gradually  worn  out  by  the  protracted  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  the  disease,  conjoined  with  progressive  emaciation 
and  exhaustion.  The  development  of  pneumo-hydrothorax  from  perfora- 
tion is  apt  to  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time,  and  sometimes  by  apnoea.  Acute 
peritonitis  from  perforation  has  been  known  to  occur,  and  this  affection  is 
likely  to  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Meningitis  is  another  complication  which 
hastens  the  fatal  termination. 

Hsemoptj'sis  is  very  rarely  an  immediate  cause  of  death.  A  case  has, 
however,  fsdlen  under  my  observation  in  which  profuse  hemorrhage  oc- 
curred day  after  day  in  connection  with  a  small  amount  of  tubercle,  and 
the  patient  died  apparently  from  the  loss  of  blood.  A  profuse  and  ra])id 
flow  of  blood  may  occasion  death  by  suffocation,  the  bloo<l  filling  the 
bronchial  tubes.  As  a  rule,  haemoptysis,  so  far  from  denoting  immediate 
danger,  is  a  favorable  event  as  regards  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — The  point  of  departure  for  the  consideration  of  the  man- 
agement of  this  affection  is  the  pathological  fact  that  the  local  affection 
is  the  expression  of  a  general  or  constitutional  morbid  condition,  the  latter 
being  the  essential  disease.  The  great  object  of  treatment,  therefore,  is 
the  removal  of  this  constitutional  morbid  condition  or  the  tuberculous 
cachexia.  Measures  addressed  to  the  pulmonar}'  affection  are  of  secondary 
importance.  The  chief  end  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  prevention  of  the 
farther  production  of  tubercle,  or,  in  other  words,  an  arrest  of  the  disease. 
It  is  immensely  desirable  for  the  arrest  to  take  ])lace  as  quickly  as  pos- 
able,  while  the  amount  of  tubercle  is  limited  and  the  pulmonary  damage 
proportionably  small ;  and  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  arrest,  the  importance 
of  an  early  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Is  the  tuberculous  cachexia  removable  by  any  known  special  remed}^  or 
remedies  ?     This  question  is  to  be  answered  distinctly  in  the  negative. 
Various  remedies  at  different  times  have  been  supposed  to  exert  a  specific 
carative  influence  over  this  disease.     Thus,  going  back  only  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  this  period  wood-naphtha,  cod-liver  oil,  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  hypophosphitcs,  and  the  chlorate  of  potassa  have  successively 
been  advocate  as  effecting  a  cure  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Few,  if  any,  at  the  present  moment  consider  either  of  these  remedies,  or 
•ny  other  remedy,  as  specifically  curative.    This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
asying  that  these  remedies  are  not  useful  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
lous.   Important  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  remedies,  but  it  should 
he  dearly  understood  that  far  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  hygienic 
tkm  on  medicinal  measures  of  treatment. 

Certain  therapeutic  measures  which  have  heretofore  been  omplo^'cd,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  under  the  guidance  of  false  pathological  views, 
nndoabtedly  do  harm  rather  than  good.  In  this  category  belong  Mood- 
lettmg,  either  general  or  local,  blistere  and  other  severe  modes  of  countor- 
irritation,  meiciMalization,  antimonial  and  other  nauseating  pro]>arations, 
eaietics,  and  cathartics.  These  are  contra-indicated.  In  general  terms, 
efeiything  is  to  be  avoided  which  tends  to  impair  the  appetite,  disorder 
digestion,  and  lower  the  vital  powers. 
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The  measures  indicated  arc  those  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  invigo- 
rate. These  terms,  although  lacking  scientiflc  precision,  have  a  practical 
significance  which  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  Directing  attention  to  the 
measures  which  fall  under  the  head  of  hygiene,  these  relate  to  diet,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  clothing,  mental  encouragement,  and  change  of  climate. 

The  diet  of  tuberculous  patients  should  be  generous  as  regards  quan- 
tity', quality,  and  variety.  The  articles  should  be  highly  nutritious  and 
adapted  to  the  digestive  powers.  All  the  varieties  of  wholesome  food 
which  the  patient  is  able  to  take  with  relish  should  be  allowed,  and  the 
ap]ietitc  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  With  respect  to  the 
kinds  of  food  to  be  particularly  recommended,  there  are  no  general  rules 
which  are  applicable  to  nil  patients.  Meats,  milk,  farinaceous  articles, 
and  the  different  vegetables  are  to  be  combined  in  relative  pro|)ortion8 
according  to  tlie  choice,  habits,  and  experience  in  indi\ddual  eases.  It  is 
desirable  that  cream,  butter,  and  other  fatty  articles  should  enter  into  the 
diet  as  largely  as  possible  without  inducing  disgust  and  disorder  of  diges- 
tion. The  same  remark  applies  to  sugar.  The  intervals  between  taking 
food  should  be  such  as  will  secure  the  largest  amount  of  nuf  rimcut  which 
can  be  taken  and  digested  durhig  the  twent^'-four  hours.  In  short,  it  is 
far  from  desirable  to  arrange  any  fixed  system  embracing  details  of  diete- 
tics to  which  all  patients  are  expected  to  conform.  The  object  is  to 
nourish  the  body  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  this  requires,  in  eveiy 
case,  the  co-operation  of  the  physician  and  patient.  Deficiency  of  appe- 
tite, especially  for  nutritious  articles  of  diet,  and  weak  and  disorganized 
digestion,  are  apt  to  prove  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  succeesfol 
management  of  the  disease.  Much  ma}'^  be  done  by  persevering  efforts  cuk 
the  pait  of  the  patient,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  understand 
the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  effect. 

A  diet  consisting  largely,  or  even  chiefly,  of  fresh  milk  has  undoubtedly 
proved  sometimes  successful,  and  a  trial  of  it  may  be  advised  when  the 
apjK»tite  is  deficient,  or  when  other  articles  of  food  occasion  dyspeptic  dis- 
orders. Goats'  milk  and  asses'  milk  are  rarely  used  in  this  country. 
They  have  heretofore  been,  and  are  still,  to  some  extent,  in  European 
countries,  considered  as  preferable  to  the  milk  of  the  cow.  In  order  to 
carry  out  effectually'  the  ^^  milk  cure,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  milk  shonld 
not  only  constitute  the  chief  article  of  diet,  but  it  should  be  taken  largely. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air,  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  say,  out-of-door  life, 
is,  of  all  measures,  the  most  ira])ortnnt.  In  a  paper  already  alluded  toi| 
on  the  management  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,*  I  have  anal3*zt*d  the  re- 
corded histories  of  sixty-two  cases  in  which  an  arrest  took  place,  with  a 
view  to  the  ])oints  in  the  treatment  which  were  common  to  all  or  a  greater 
or  less  number,  in  twenty  of  these  cases  the  arrest  took  place  nadm 
hygienic  measures  without  medicinal  treatment.  In  these  cases  the  moet 
important  point  of  agreement  related  to  change  of  habits  as  regards  exer- 
cise and  out-of-door  life.  In  respect  to  this  point,  there  was  also  an 
agreement  in  the  cases  in  which  medicinal  measures  were  employed.  The 
following  extract  from  the  paper  contains  a  summary  of  the  facts,  with 
the  general  conclusions :  ^^  The  most  striking  and  valuable  of  the  reaalts 
of  the  analytical  study  of  these  cases  is  their  almost  uniform  agreement 
as  regards  change  of  habits  with  respect  to  exercise  and  out-of-do(^  lifl 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest.  Excluding  the  seven  cases  in  which  the  nmet 
was  attributable  solely  to  an  intrinsic  tendency,  and  ivm>  cases  in  which 
the  facts  with  resi)ect  to  this  point  were  not  noted,  of  the  remaining  fifty* 
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three  cases,  in  all,  save  three,  the  histories  show  a  greater  or  less  change 
of  habits  to  have  been  made ;  and  in  many  cases  the  change  consisted  in 
rdinquishing  sedentary  callings  for  other  pursuits,  in  order  to  carry  out 
more  effectually  the  desired  reformation.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  here  is 
the  foundation  for  the  successful  management  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
I  would  rank  exercise  and  out-of-door  life  far  above  any  known  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  change  of  climate  mainly  consists  in  its  being  subsidiary  to 
a  change  of  habits  as  regards  exercise  and  out-of-door  life.  So  deeply 
impressed  am  I  with  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  regimenal  man- 
agement of  the  disease,  that  I  cainiot  express  myself  too  emphatically  in 
trying  to  enforce  its  practical  importance." 

Tuberculous  patients  should  sleep  in  well  ventilated  rooms.  In  con- 
formity with  popular  notions,  they  are  apt  to  fear  the  cool  or  cold  air  of 
night.  A  fire  may  be  kept  in  sleeping-rooms  in  the  winter  season,  but 
the  windows  should  be  kept  open.  Dr.  James  Blake,  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  has  reported  scvend  cases  in  which  most  favorable  results  fol- 
lowed living  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  coast  range  of  the 
mountains  of  California  where  the  temperature  is  very  equable,  and  no  rain 
falls  for  five  or  six  months.  The  patients  did  not  even  sleep  in  tents,  but 
were  in  the  open  air  during  night  and  day. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  accompanied  by  cither  mental  recrea- 
tion or  occupations  which  interest  the  mind.     It  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  incidental  to  pursuits  which  engage  the  attention.     Adopted  simply  as 
a  hygienic  measure,  it  will  rarely  be  persisted  in.     It  is  often  essential, 
therefore,  for  patients  to  make  a  radical  change  in  business,  or,  if  they  be 
able  to  devote  their  time  to  the  restoration  of  health,  hunting,  sporting, 
travelling,  etc,  are  to  be  resorted  to  as  means  of  securing  the  union  of 
oatof-door  life  with  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.     Over- 
exercise  of  the  muscles  is  to  be  avoided.     Patients  sometimes,  supposing 
that  the  benefit  from  muscular  exercise  is  proix>rtionate  to  its  amount, 
cany  it  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  degree  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
which  is  injurious.     It  is  not  from  the  amount  of  physical  exertion,  but  of 
ont-of-door  life  with  such  exercise  as  is  well  bonie,  that  benefit  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  body  should  be  protected  against  atmospherical  changes,  the  tem- 
perature and  functions  of  the  skin  being  maintained  by  warm  clothing. 
The  garments  worn  next  the  surface  should  l>e  made  of  a  material  which 
Lb  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  viz.,  either  wool  or  silk.  But  a  super- 
fluity of  clothing  is  to  be  avoided.  The  object  is  to  provide  adequate 
|irotection,  without  an  undue  accumulation  of  heat  and  perspiration.  In 
aeold  or  temperate  latitude,  during  the  winter  season,  a  waistcoat  of  buck- 
ikui  or  chamois  leather,  worn,  during  the  daytime,  over  a  light  woollen  or 
alk  shirt,  is  to  be  recommended  to  patients  of  either  sex,  as  securing  the 
proper  protection  without  the  inconvenience  of  being  bundled  with  an 
OfCffdus  of  garments.  The  feet  should  be  well  guarded  against  cold  and 
wet  Properly  clothed,  the  patient,  if  he  be  strong  enough  to  go  out  of 
dona,  should  rarely  be  kept  within  doors  by  the  state  of  the  weatlier,  but 
Aoold  resolutely  keep  up  habits  of  out-of-door  life,  des])itc  the  ordinary 
ekasgea  of  temperature  and  winds,  remaining  in  the  house  only  on  incle- 
nnt  days. 

I  have  frequently  known  the  sponge  bath  to  be  taken  daily  by  tubercu- 
UmB  patients,  with  apparent  benefit.  It  may  be  safely  tried  and  continued, 
piovided  it  be  followed  by  an  agreeable  glow.    The  temperature  of  the 
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water  used  should  be  from  64°  to  (jS^  Fahr.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
with  reference  to  this  measure,  as  well  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  that 
the  susceptibility  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  is  less,  the  more  the  exposure, 
and,  also,  that  an  attack  of  bronchitis  does  not  usually  exert  any  unfavor- 
able influence  on  the  tulxjrculous  disease.  Many  patients  are  deterred  from 
going  out  of  doors,  wlien  the  weather  seems  unfavorable,  by  needless  ap- 
prehension of  taking  cold.  The  danger  from  this  source  is  certainly  less 
than  from  a  deficiency  of  out-of-door  life. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  effected  is 
sufficient  to  authorize  tiie  phj'sician  to  encourage  patients  strongly  to  em- 
ploy the  hygienic  measures  which  have  been  briefly  considered.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  disease  on  the  mind  is  to  induce  either  an  expectation  of 
recovery  without  effort,  or  resignation  to  death.  It  is  important  to  make 
patients  understand  that  very  much  dei)ends  on  their  own  exertions.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  management  is  a  passive, 
patient,  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  aroused  to  vigorous 
efforts.  Persons  endowed  with  resolution,  energy,  and  perseverance,  other 
things  being  equid,  are  more  likely  to  struggle  successfully  with  the  dis- 
ease than  they  who  are  deficient  in  these  mental  qualities.  The  measures 
which  have  been  considere<l,  if  not  successful  in  effecting  an  arrest  of  the 
disease,  tend  to  retard  its  progress,  and  render  the  condition  of  patients 
most  comfortable  while  life  lasts. 

Change  of  climate,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  cure  of  pulmonary  tubers 
culosis,  has  been  a  fruitful  topic  for  discussion.  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  topic.  I  shall  present 
briefly  certain  considerations  which  may  be  of  some  practical  utilitj'  in 
connection  with  the  question  in  individual  cases,  ^^  Shall  I  try  change  of 
climate,  and,  if  so,  where  shall  I  go  ?'* 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  change  of  climate  is  frequently  useful.  Grant- 
ing that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  prove  successful,  there  is 
ample  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  not  a  few  cases  it  is  highly  beneficial, 
and  it  ap)X3ars  sometimes  to  effect  an  arrest  of  the  disease.  The  judgment 
.of  patients  or  their  friends,  in  the  matter,  is  not  of  much  value,  because  it 
is  usually  based  on  the  knowledge  of  a  few  cases,  or  perhaps  of  a  single 
case,  in  which  benefit  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  apparently  obtained. 
Change  of  climate,  therefore,  is  to  be  advised  under  certain  circumstances. 

It  may  be  taken  for  grant<?d  that  there  is  no  specific  influence  in  any 
climate.  It  would  be  therefore  quite  needless  to  inquire  if  there  be  one 
particular  spot  which  is  to  be  preferred  above  all  others.  Observation 
shows  that  different  climates  are  suited  to  different  cases.  The  qualities 
which  render  a  climate  favorable  are  elevation,  uniformity,  and  dryi 
As  regards  the  latter,  the  rule  is  perhaps  not  without  exceptions ; 
patients  appear  to  do  best  in  situations  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  wana 
and  humid.  With  respect  to  temperature,  a  uniform  cold  climate  is  best 
for  some  cases,  and  a  uniform  warm  climate  for  other  cases.  Of  late  years, 
the  custom  has  been  gaining  ground  of  sending  patients  to  a  cold  latitude, 
and  I  have  known  of  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  climate  of  Min- 
nesota has  proved  highly  sen-iceable.  Were  it  consistent  with  the  limits 
of  this  work,  I  could  cite  some  cases  which  are  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  uniform,  dry,  cold  atmosphere  of  that  northern 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  of  numerous  instances  in  which 
a  change  to  a  warm  climate  has  appearo<l  to  accomplish  all  that  eoold  be 
desired.  What  circumstances,  then,  are  to  guide  us  in  deciding  whethtf 
a  cold  or  warm  climate  will  be  likely  to  prove  most  advantageous  t  Ths 
feelings  and  choice  of  the  patient  are  to  have  considerable  weight.    U^ 
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when  in  health,  more  vigor  and  enjoyment  are  habitually  experienced  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  a  warm  climate  will  probably  be  best,  and,  if  the 
reverse  be  true,  a  cold  climate  is  to  be  preferred.  The  condition  of  the 
patient  as  regards  feebleness  is  an  essential  point.  If  he  be  so  feeble  as 
not  to  be  able  to  live  out-of-doors  in  cold  weather,  or  if  the  reaction  from 
the  impression  of  cold  be  slow  and  imperfect,  a  wnrm  climate  is  more  suit- 
able. It  is  rarely  proper  to  send  patients  to  a  cold  climate  if  the  disease 
be  considerably  advanced,  and,  as  a  jule,  a  cold  climate  is  better  suited  to 
male  than  to  female  patients. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  situation  to  be  selected,  it  should  con- 
tain resources  for  occupation  and  mental  interest.     There  must  be  induce- 
ments for  out-of-door  life.    I  have  known  patients  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  active  habits,  suffer  intolerably  from  ennui  in  going  to  places 
where  the  supposed  excellence  of  climate  was  the  only  attraction.     It  is 
frequently  better  to  move  about  from  one  place  to  another  than  to  remain 
stationar}*' ;  as  soon  as  a  place  becomes  tiresome,  it  is  best  to  leave  it. 
Travelling  in  foreign  countries,  without  an^-  special  regard  for  climate,  is 
often  tlie  best  plan,  the  advantage  consisting  in  the  interest  and  induce- 
ments to  out-of-door  exercise  derived  from  a  succession  of  new  scenes.    A 
sea-voyage  in  warm  latitudes  is  generally  useful,  and  if  patients  are  fond 
of  the  sea,  a  long  voyage,  if  practicable,  may  be  advised.     During  the  past 
few  years  many  patients  under  m^'  observation  have  resorted  to  sea-voy- 
ages ;  and  I  can  affirm  that,  while  in  not  a  few  instances  the  benefit  has 
been  marked,  I  have  never  known  any  harm  to  ensue.     I  have  known 
several  instances  in  which  patients,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  strength  being  much  reduced,  have  taken  long  voyages  with  notable 
improvement.     Places  which  are  esi>ecially  the  resort  of  patients  are  to  be 
avoided ;  the  moral  effect  of  seeing  daily  examples  of  different  stages  of 
the  disease  is  unfavorable.     A  change  is  often  useful  when  there  is  no  su- 
periority on  the  score  of  climate,  because  it  is  in  this  way  onl}',  in  certain 
^  that  relief  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business  can  be  secured. 
The  habits  and  taste  of  the  patient  are  to  be  considered.     Persons  who 
dependent  on  the  associations  and  comforts  of  home  and  friends  for 
their  happiness  will  not  be  likely  to  be  benefit<?d  b^^  being  sent  away,  espe- 
cially if  silone  and  among  strangers.    The  stage  of  the  disease  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress  are  points  of  great  importance.   It  is  truly  a  cruel 
act  to  send  to  a  distance  patients  who  are  in  a  condition  admitting  of  but 
little  prospect  of  improvement,  and  who  will  probably  not  live  to  return. 
The  amount  of  damage  which  the  lungs  have  sustained,  as  determined  by 
physical  signs,  as  well  as  the  s^nnptoms,  is  to  be  taken  into  account, 
before  deciding  with  regard  to  change  of  climate.     And  if  a  change  Ix) 
mde  and  prove  effectual,  it  becomes  an  important  question  whether,  if 
piactieable,  the  change  should  not  be  permanent.   An  arrest  of  the  disease 
does  not  extinguish  the  diathesis,  and  the  safest  course,  undoubtedly,  is 
to  take  np  a  residence  in  the  climate  in  which  the  cachexia  is  less  liable  to 
be  reproduced  than  in  the  climate  in  which  it  has  been  already  once  devel- 
oped.   Finally,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  importance  of  change  of 
eiimate  in  the  management  of  this  disease,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
progress  of  the  disease  will  be  unfavorable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
whoever  be  the  change  or  changes  made ;  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  not 
lo  be  expected  save  in  a  small  minority  of  cases.     The  fact  that,  of  the 
penoDS  who  make  trial  of  change  of  climate,  the  number  who  are  not  np- 
pventljr  benefited  greatly  exceeds  the  number  who  find  this  measure 
citlier  suecflwflil  or  beneficial,  should  not  discourage  resorting  to  the  mear 
sue  so  long  as  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  it  proves  effective.   Another 
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consideration  is  to  be  added,  namely,  a  change  of  climate  not  infrequently 
appears  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease,  rendering  the  patient  more 
comfortable  and  prolonging  life,  although  an  arrest  of  the  disease  be  not 
effected. 

Passing  now  to  consider  the  remedies  which  enter  into  the  management, 
I  place  under  this  head  alcoholic  stimulants,  without  discussing  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  proixirly  so  regarded,  or  whether,  as  was  claimed 
by  Todd,  they  are  aliment iiry  rather  than  medicinal.  The  remedial  agency 
of  alcoholics  in  this  disease  has  given  rise,  of  late,  to  much  discussion,  and, 
on  this  point,  the  views  of  plij'sicians  arc  somewhat  divided.  Basing  my 
opinion  on  clinical  experience,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that, 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  alcohol  exerts  a  curative  influence.  Of 
the  sixtj^-two  cases  of  arrested  tuberculosis  which  I  have  analyzed,  in 
fourteen  the  treatment,  irrespective  of  h3'gienic  measures,  consisted  ex- 
clusively in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  nine  of  tliese  cases  the 
recovery  was  apparently  com])lete,  the  patients  remaining  well  alter 
periods,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  arrest,  varying  between  four  months 
and  eleven  years.  Some  cases  which  I  have  observed  seem  to  exemplify 
in  a  striking  manner  the  curative  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Alcoholic  stimulants,  however,  by  no  means  exert  a  curative  influence 
in  all  cases.  I  have  known  them  to  be  tried  and  sometimes  tried  repeat- 
edly in  the  same  case,  and  their  use  abandoned  because  they  were  foimd 
to  produce  unpleasant  effects.  The  determination  of  their  appropriateu 
and  importance,  or  otherwise,  is  thus  to  be  made  in  each  individual 
and  based,  of  course,  upon  a  fair  trial.  And  the  question  at  once  arises, 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  experience  shows  to  denote  their  use- 
fulness on  the  one  hand,  or  their  want  of  usefulness,  if  not  h urt fulness,  <» 
the  other  hand  ?  If  the  immediate  elloct  be  that  of  a  cordial,  that  is,  if 
they  produce  a  sense  of  comfort;  if  thvy  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  in- 
creased strength  and  a  greater  disposition  to  exercise ;  if  they  do  not  excite 
unduly  the  circulation  or  nervous  system,  benefit  may  be  expected  from 
their  use.  Per  contra^  if  their  immediate  effect  be  discomfort ;  if  they 
be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  increased  weakness  and  less  dispositicm  to 
exercise,  and  if  they  excite  unduly  the  circulation  or  nervous  system,  they 
will  not  do  good,  and  they  may  do  harm. 

The  quantity  to  be  taken  is  an  important  matter.  Some  physicians, 
overconfident  in  the  curative  power  of  alcohol,  advise  their  patients,  in 
general  terms,  to  drink  as  freely  as  possible.  This  is  to  be  deprecated  as 
well  as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  alcoholic  stinuilants.  They  are  to  be 
given  sometimes  largely,  sometimes  moderately,  and  sometimes  sparingly. 
In  the  previous  editions  of  this  work  1  gave  the  synopsis  of  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  who  took  a  pint  of  whiskey'  daily  for  two  years,  an  arrest  of  the 
disease  being  apparently  effected  b}'  this  free  use  of  spirit.  It  would  be 
an  erroneous  inference  from  the  curative  power  manifested  in  such  cases, 
that  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  given  in  all  the  cases  in  which  this  remedy 
is  found  to  be  useful.  How  are  we  to  be  guided  in  this  matter  ?  I  will 
state  the  rule  which  experience  has  led  me  to  adopt.  Under  the  condi- 
tions which  indicate  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  they  may  be  giTen, 
with  reference  to  a  curative  influence,  as  freely  as  they  can  be  taken  with- 
out discomfort,  without  a  sense  of  weakness  or  indi8}K>sition  to  exertion,  ; 
and  without  undue  excitement  of  the  circulation  or  nen'ous  system.  The  ;' 
limitation  in  quantity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  circumstances  which  i 
indicate  their  use,  or,  in  other  wortls,  by  their  immediate  efitects.  And,  " 
guided  by  these  circumstances,  it  will  >)c  found  that  some  patients  wiB 
bear  a  large,  some  a  moderate,  and  some  only  a  small  quantity.    TUs 
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disease  is  one  of  those  which,  in  certain  cases,  induce  a  remarkable  tole- 
rance of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

The  form  of  alcoholic  stimulants  to  be  used  is  another  practical  point. 
In  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  whiskey  has  been  oftenest  used. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  form  of  spirit  is  especially  adapted  to  cases 
of  tuberculosis.  I  do  not  join  in  this  opinion.  Whatever  be  the  form 
used,  I  believe  the  remedial  principle  to  be  alcohol.  But  no  form  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  cases.  Some  patients  are  benefited  especially  by 
spirits,  some  by  wine,  and  some  by  malt  liquors.  Of  the  ditlerent  vari- 
eties of  spirits,  wine,  and  malt  liquors,  each  is  best  suited  to  particular 
cases.  The  indication  for  the  selection  of  the  form  to  be  used  in  individual 
eases  must  be  derived  from  the  preference  of  the  patient  and  the  results 
of  experimental  trials. 

In  conclusion  there  is  an  important  matter  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  alcoholic  stimulants  which,  although  not  pertaining  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  therapeutical  influence,  should  not  be  ignored.    I  refer 
to  a  risk  of  forming  habits  of  intemix^rance.    If  their  remedial  use  involve 
this  risk,  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  we  are  warranted  in  incurring  it 
b^'  their  curative  power.     But  in  no  case  in  which  I  have  employed  alco- 
holic stimulants  has  there  been  developed,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  desire  for 
them  or  a  reliance  upon  them,  rendering  it  difficult  to  relinquish  their 
use.     I  have  directed  my  attention  particularly  to  this  point,  and  I  have 
not  3'et  found  an  instance  in  which  there  was  any  reluctance  to  discon- 
tinae  alcoholic  stimulants  whenever  it  was  deemed  advisable.     I  am  not 
aware  that  in  a  single  case  among  the  great  number  in  which  I  have  ad- 
Tise<l  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  has  a  patient  fallen  into  intemperate 
habits.     I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimnlants  as  a  prophylactic  ;  that  is,  to  sanction  indulgence  among  those 
who  believe  or  fancy  that  they  are  in  danger  of  Ixjcoming  tuberculous. 
I  would  not  advise  their  use  in  doubtful  cases ;  it  should  follow  a  clear 
^agnosis  baserl  on  signs  and  symptoms.    In  persons  with  the  unfortunate 
kliosyncrasy  which  leads  to  an  irresistible  craving  on  the  slightest  indul- 
gence, the  immediate  effects  would  always  contra-indicate  their  use  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  which  sliould  govern  our  practice  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis.     And  finally,  when  employed  as  a  remedy,  they  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  means  of  conviviality,  or  for  any  other  than  a  curative  in- 
inence.     Observing  these  precautions,  we  may  expect  to  secure  their 
xemedial  agency  without  exposing  our  patients  to  a  calamity  which,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  would  be  far  greater  than  a  failure  to  efl'ect  an  arrest 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.' 

With  regard  to  cod-liver  oil,  the  same  inquiry  arises  as  with  respect  to 
alooholie  sUmoiants,  viz.,  whether  it  be  proper  to  regard  it  as  a  food  or  a 
medicine.  Not  stopping  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  classing  it  among 
Ruedies,  I  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  practical  points  connected  with 
its  employment  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  All  clinical  obser- 
lew  unite  in  according  to  it  more  or  less  value.  Its  usefulness  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  can  hardly  be  doubte<l.  Of  the  cases  of  arrested 
tabmaloMS  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  five  the  treatment  consisted  exclu- 
ttfdy  in  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  hygienic  measures.  How  much 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  an  intrinsic  tendency,  and  how  much  to 

*  These  remarka  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  remarks  which  fol- 
lev  on  the  use  of  ood-liver  oil,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  from  the  author's 
cfinicil  report  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  management  of  pul- 
toibercnloeia. 
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hygiene,  in  these  cases,  cannot  be  determined,  but  an  examination  of  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  the  individual  histories  goes  to  show  that  % 
certain  amount  of  curative  influence  belongs  to  the  oil. 

The  amount  of  curative  influence  which  cod-liver  oil,  or  any  remedial 
agent,  exerts,  camiot  be  accurately  defined,  because  it  is  impM>ssible  to 
determine  the  proportionate  amount  of  influence  that  may  be  exerted 
either  by  self-limitation  of  the  disease  or  by  hygienic  measures,  but,  prac- 
tically, this  is  of  less  importance  than  to  ascertain  whether  a  remedy 
possess  curative  power,  be  the  degree  greater  or  less.  If  a  remedy  have 
considerable  influence,  it  is,  of  course,  more  desirable  to  employ  it  than  if 
the  amount  of  influence  were  small ;  but  let  the  influence  be  never  so 
small,  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  warranted  in  withholding  it  in  a  dis- 
ease of  such  gravity  as  this.  Practically,  the  question  of  the  use  or  non- 
use  of  the  oil  relates  to  individual  cases.  Clinical  observation  shows  that 
it  is  not  useful  in  all  cases.  I  shall  give,  briefl}',  the  rules  which  my  own 
experience  has  led  me  to  adopt  respecting  its  use  and  non-use. 

If  it  be  taken  without  great  repugnance,  if  it  do  not  impair  the  appetite 
or  digestion,  nor  occasion  derangement  of  the  bowels,  it  moy  Ikj  expected 
to  do  good.  If  it  produce  mi}'  of  the  effects  just  named,  its  propriety  is 
questionable.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity  and  increase  to 
the  maximum  quantity',  which  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  three 
times  dailj',  taken  near  the  time  of  meals,  either  before  or  after,  as  choice 
or  experience  may  dictate. 

The  hypophosphites  were  introduced,  some  yonxs  since,  by  Dr.  Churchill 
as  a  siK^cific  remedy,  the  pathology  of  the  disease  l)eing  supposed  to  in- 
volve a  deficiency  in  the  sj'stem  of  jDhosphonis,  and  this  element  existing 
in  the  hypophosphites  in  a  form  readily-  assimilable  and  in  a  low  state  of 
oxidation.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  the  disease  is  not 
arrested  by  the  introduction  of  phosphorus  into  the  system,  in  other 
words,  that  this  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  specific  remedy ;  bnt 
it  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  highly  useful  as  a  tonic  remeil}'. 

The  fusel  oil,  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  this  disease  by  Dr.  MorreU 
Wyman,  has  been  employ (.hI  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  countrj',  more 
especially  in  the  New  England  States,  not  as  a  remedy  supposed  to  exert 
any  specific  influence,  but  as  affecting  favorably  the  pulmonary  symptoms. 
During  a  service  of  three  months  in  the  heart  and  lungs  department  of 
the  Demilt  Dispensary  of  New  York,  I  prescribed  this  remedy  in  a  large 
number  of  tuberculous  cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  a])parent  benefit 
was  produced,  but  in  some  instances  the  patients  reported  relief  as  regards 
the  cough  and  exjxjctoratiou. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  was  supposed,  by  the  late  Dr.  Fountain,  to  have 
a  special  efticacy  in  this  disease.  I  made  trial  of  this  remedy'  in  all  the 
hospital  cases  received  into  my  wards  at  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hos- 
pital, in  the  winter  of  1800.  The  cases  were  fourteen  in  number.  They 
were  at  once  placed  on  the  use  of  this  remedy,  from  three  to  four  drachms 
being  taken  dail}',  with  no  other  remedy  than  a  jpalliative  for  cough,  alco- 
holic stimulants  being  generally  withheld ;  and  this  treatment  was  con- 
tinue<l  in  each  case  so  long  as  the  i)atient  did  not  seem  to  be  losing  ground. 
A  clinical  report  of  these  cases  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  ^'ci>?K7',s,  October,  1861.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  these 
cases,  as  regards  the  curative  influence  of  this  remedy,  is  stated  in  the 
report  as  follows:  "  Of  fourteen  recorded  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  the 
chlorate  of  potassa  was  given  in  sufficient  doses  and  for  a  sufficient  period 
to  test  its  remedial  power,  in  nine  the  histories  afford  no  eridenco  of  any  j 
salutary  cflTect  from  the  remedy ;  in  four  cases  the  circiunstances  render  it 
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doubtful  whether  much,  if  any,  influence  was  fairly  attributable  to  the 
remedy,  and  in  one  ease  only  is  there  room  for  the  supposition  that  the 
remedy  was  highly  beneficial.  These  cases,  therefore,  fail  to  fui-nish 
proof  of  any  special  efficacy  in  this  remedy  to  arrest  or  retard  the  ])ro- 
gress  of  the  disease."  This  conclusion  is  not  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
that,  as  a  tonic  remedy,  the  chlorate  of  potassa  may  be  useful  in  certain 
cases  of  the  disease. 

The  different  tonic  remedies  are  indicated  in  this  disease.  Quinia,  the 
bitter  infusions,  the  infusion  of  the  wild  cherry  bark,  the  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinia,  and  the  different  chalybeatcs,  are  to  be  prescribed  according 
to  the  ciroumstances  belonging  to  different  cases,  and  frequently  in  suc- 
cession in  the  same  case.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  continued  use 
of  iron  may  favor  hsemoptysis.  I  have  never  seen  any  clinical  evidence 
of  this,  but,  if  there  be  ground  for  the  conjecture,  the  inappropriatencss 
of  the  remedy  does  not  follow.  The  fact  that  tuberculous  disease  is  not 
often  developed  in  patients  affected  with  anaemia  has  been  supposed  to 
militate  against  the  propriety  of  chalybeate  remedies ;  but  it  is  manifestly 
illogical  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  the  antcmia  which  is  secondary  to,  and 
probably  an  effect  of,  the  tuberculous  disease  exerts  any  retarding  influ- 
ence ui>on  the  latter.  Some  eminent  French  authors  oppose  the  use  of 
iron  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ;  but  the  majority  of  experienced 
physicians  hold  the  opinion  that  chalybeatcs  arc  often  useful,  and  this 
opinion  is  in  accordance  with  my  own  observations.  Other  remedies,  the 
value  of  which  is  attested  by  experience,  although  they  have  no  claim  to 
be  considered  as  exerting  a  special  anti-tuberculous  effect,  are  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  iodine.  Sulphur  is  to  be  given  in  small  doses,  or  a  tiial  may 
be  made  of  the  mineral  waters  containing  this  element.  Arsenic,  in  minute 
doses,  long  continueil,  is  extolled  in  strong  tenns  by  two  French  writers, 
M.  Isnard  and  M.  Moutard-Martin.  Of  late,  I  have  prescribed  this  re- 
medy in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  with  manifest  advantage.  Pre- 
parations of  iodine  have  been  thought  by  many  to  be  useful  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  in  cases  of  scrofulosis.  The  chloride 
of  sodium  is  to  be  added  to  the  remedies  just  named.  Still  another 
lemedy  to  be  enumerated  is  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  prepared  as  a  confection.  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Varick,  of 
Jersey  City,  has  used  this  last-named  remedy  in  many  cases,  as  he  thinks, 
with  notable  benefit.  Having  at  his  suggestion  made  trial  of  it  in  a  num- 
ber of  jxitients  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  apparent 
Utility  in  certain  cases.  It  is  not  a  disagreeable  remedy,  but  some  patients 
after  a  time  acquire  a  repuguanc(i  to  it. 

Certain  pulmonary  symptoms  claim  attention.  Expectorant  remedies, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  called  for.  If  they  diminish  appetite,  occasion  nausea, 
or  disturb  digestion,  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  remedies  to 
allay  superfluous  cough,  that  is,  cough  not  required  for  expectoration,  are 
usefuL  For  this  end  the  succedanea  of  opium,  viz.,  hyoscyamus,  conium, 
bellaclonna,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  prescribed,  but,  if  these  prove 
ineflOicient,  opium  in  some  form  is  required.  Patients  should  be  instructed 
not  to  yield  to  the  disposition  to  cough,  but  to  resist  it  whenever  it  is  not 
effective.  The  habit  of  coughing  unnecessarily  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
under  voluntary  control.  Soothing  inhalations  are  sometimes  useful  in 
allaying  the  irritation  wliich  excites  cough.  The  vapor  of  water,  or  spra^*, 
impregnated  with  conium  or  opium,  may  be  inhaled.  I  have  known  the 
Tapor  of  chloric  ether  to  be  highly  useful  as  a  palliative. 

1  can  say  nothing  of  the  attempt  to  inject  tuberculous  cavities  with  a 
Bolntion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  medicated  liquids  through  the 
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larynx  and  trachea.  Asido  from  the  ditQculty  of  the  operation,  and  the 
impossibility  of  limiting  the  application  of  the  injected  liquid  to  cavities, 
nothing  beyond  a  palliative  eifect  could  be  expected  from  this  measure 
were  it  ever  so  successfully  executed. 

Certahi  complications  furnish  indications  for  treatment.  Attacks  of 
dry,  circumscribed  pleurisy,  call  for  mild  revulsive  and  soothing  applica- 
tions, such  as  sinapisms,  liniments,  or  the  belladonna  plaster.  Local 
bleeding  by  leeches  or  cu])s  is  never  required.  The  pain  incidental  to 
these  attacks  generally  passes  off  in  a  few  da3's  at  furthest.  The  treat- 
ment of  coexisting  laryngitis  has  already  been  considered.  Diarrhcea, 
dependent  on  tuberculous  enteritis,  is  to  be  kept  in  check  by  astringenis 
and  opiates,  the  latter  being  used  with  as  much  reserve  as  is  consistent 
with  the  object  to  be  attained.  Chronic  peritonitis  claims  only  paliiatiTe 
measures.  Perineal  fistulas  should  be  allowed  to  continue  without  surgi- 
cal interference. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  symptoms  other  than  those  relating  to 
the  chest,  require  palliative  measures.  The  night  perspirations  are  fi»- 
quently  the  source  of  great  discomfort.  The  mineral  acids,  especially  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  frequently  afford  reliel 
The  external  application  of  an  astringent,  such  as  alum  dissolved  in  spirit, 
is  sometimes  effective.  Dyspnoea  may  be  mitigated  by  ethereal  prepara- 
tions. 

A  comparison  of  the  measures  of  management  now  generally  pursued 
in  this  disease  with  the  measures  in  vogue  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
shows  a  complete  and  radical  change.  Formerly,  general  and  local  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  emetics,  mercurials,  counter-irritation,  low  diet,  and 
confinement  within  doors  were  sanctioned  by  teachers  and  writers,  and 
entered,  more  or  less,  into  the  treatment  usually  adopted.  At  the  pr^ 
sent  time,  the  measures  which  are  most  approved  are,  in  all  points,  the 
reverse.  The  latter  are  based  on  more  correct  pathological  viewa,  and 
the  results  of  clinical  observation.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that, 
at  some  future  time,  a  remedy  or  remedies  may  be  discovered,  capaUe  of 
exerting  a  special  influence  over  the  disease,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  an  early  diagnosis,  the  employment  of  remedies 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  exert,  to  some  extent,  a  curative  influ- 
ence, and,  above  all,  the  hygienic  measures  which  tend  to  invigorate  and 
strengthen  the  system. 

Acute  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

The  distinction  between  rapid  and  acute  tuberculosis  has  already  been 
stated.  In  rapid  tuberculosis  the  disease  runs  its  course  speedily,  the 
accumulation  of  the  product,  softening,  ulceration,  and  the  formation  of 
cavities  taking  place  within  a  few  weeks.  Cases  of  the  acute  varietj 
differ  in  this :  the  tuberculous  product  is  in  the  form  of  small,  distinct, 
round  tubercles,  called  from  their  size  miliary,  which  accumulate  in  im- 
mense number,  and  life  is  quickly  destroyed  by  the  interference  with  the 
function  of  respiration,  and  a  high  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  miliary  tubercles,  in  cases  of  so-called  acute  phthisis,  may  consist  of 
the  yellow  tuberculous  product,  or  they  are  the  semi-transparent  bodies 
distinguished  as  the  gray  tuberculous  product.  The  accumulation  €i 
these  bodies  in  immense  number  characterizes  cases  of  so-called  acute 
phthisis.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  two  products  are  pathologically 
distinct,  or  whether  the  yellow  are  the  gray  tubercles  which  have  mider- 
gone  a  cheesy  metamorphosis.    However  this  may  be,  the  distinctive 


me  on  a  visit  of  pleasure,  considering  herself  well,  was  attacked 
ight  with  hienioptysis.  It  was  at  first  slight,  but  recurred  twice 
he  aame  night,  and  was  considerably  profuse.  I  saw  her  ten  days 
d.  In  tho  mean  time  sJie  had  kept  the  bed,  the  respirations  had 
elerated,  the  prolabia  had  been  livid,  the  pulse  frequent,  and  she 
itly  prostrated.  When  I  saw  her,  these  symptonis  continued,  the 
ona  being  36  per  minute,  the  pulse  varj'ing  from  ISO  to  130,  the 
nd  expectoration  slight.  She  died  the  following  night,  clcrcn 
er  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis.  She  had  had  a  alight  htemop- 
t  years  before,  and  subsequently  had  been  subject  to  a  slight 
lut  there  had  been  no  notable  diminution  in  weight,  and  she  had 
oneidered  herself  well. 

amiuation  after  death  was  made  by  the  attending  physician,  Dr. 
!I!arey,  of  Buffalo,  who  stated  that  he  found  old  pleuritic  adhesions 
sides,  and  both  lungs  stuffed  with  miliary  tubercles,  which  he  de- 
ls hard  and  semi-transparent ;  there  was  no  aggregation  of  tuber- 
utter  into  masses,  and  there  were  no  cavities. 
^r  to  conclude  that  in  this  case  either  the  formation  of  miliary 
i,  or  granulations,  eommenced  at  the  time  of  the  hicmoptysis,  or, 
■listed  previouBly,  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  hut 
wcnmnlated  from  that  time,  destroying  life  in  so  short  a  period 
1  days. 

3.  In  Noremlwr,  18r>0, 1  examined  a  slavc-girl,  aged  18,  in  an 
y,  at  Kew  Orleans,  nndcr  the  charge  of  my  colleague,  Prof.  Beard. 

at  that  time  apparently  convalescing  from  typhoid  ferer,  and  n 
ixfdoration  of  the  chest  disclosed  no  signs  of  pulmonary  disease, 
med  to  be  slowly  convalescing,  when,  about  the  first  of  Janunrj', 
riolent  cough  occurred,  the  pulse  become  frequent,  she  lost  weight 
ngth  rapidly,  and  died  in  about  six  weeks.  On  examination  after 
3e  lungs  were  free  from  adlicsions,  but  crammed  with  small,  hard 
not  larger  than  pina'  heads.  Both  lunga  were  about  equally 
i.  The  spleen  and  liver  contained  the  same  bodies  in  great  num- 
i  the  peritoneum  was  studded  with  them.     Hiemoptysis  did  not 
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to  contain  an  immense  number  of  miliaiy  taberdes,  of  about  flie  rinofa 
pin's  head,  not  hard  and  semi-transparent,  bat  opaqne  and  eheesy.  At  Urn 
apex  of  the  right  long  was  acavity  of  about  the  size  of  an  English  wafainli| 
anfractuous,  empty,  and  lined  by  a  smooth  serous4ike  membrane.  AnotlMr 
small  cavity  existed  near  the  apex  of  this  lung.  Near  the  apex  of  the  left 
lung  was  a  cavity  of  the  size  of  a  common  Amerieea  walnut,  not  aidbe- 
tuous,  but  also  empty,  and  lined  by  a  serous-like  memlnrane.  The  miUaij 
tubercles  were  less  abundant  at  the  summit  than  in  the  middle  and  inftrior 
portions  of  the  lungs. 

This  case  affords  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  modes  in  which  pDlmoniif 
tuberculosis  ends  ikvorably,  viz.,  in  dry,  innocuous  cavities,  ^e  miUaiy 
deposits  were  undoubtedly  of  recent  date,  and  were  suflkoent  to  destny 
life  without  the  processes  of  aggregation,  softening,  and  excavation. 

The  diagnosis  in  cases  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  attawM 
with  difficulty.    If  hssmoptysis  do  not  occur,  and  the  pulmonair  syiij^ 
toms  be  not  maiked,  tiie  existence  of  thoracic  disease  is  UaUe  to  be  oms 
looked,  and  the  patient  may  be  supposed  to  have  typhoid  fever.    TUi 
error  in  diagnosis  has  been  repeatedly  made.    Delirium  sometimes  ocoaii| 
and  this  tends  to  obscure  the  diagnosis.    A  eareftil  examinatioii,  howMiL 
should  lead  to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  is  some  grave  aflbotion  within  tt 
chest,  and  typhoid  fever  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence-of  the  uhaiautii' 
istic  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  that  dlseaae.    Bit 
having  decided  that  the  disease  is  seated  within  the  diest,  the  dlnflnoill 
is  still  not  altogether  easy,  because  physical  signs  do  not  point  direofly  tt 
the  nature  of  tlie  aflbction,  and  amdogous  symptoms  bdong  to  wmil 
thoracic  affections,  viz.,  capiUary  bronchitis,  pneimionitis,  pleufitia,  lai 
certain  affections  of  the  heart.    The  signs  of  tiie  disease  are  not  podlM^ 
for,  the  tubercles  being  minute  and  discrete,  and,  moreover,  exMH 
equally  in  both  lungs,  exploration  of  the  chest  may  fhmiah  no  ma^aS 
disparity  in  the  resonance  on  percussion,  and  none  of  those  modilJoari— s 
of  the  respiration  and  voice  which  denote  pulmonary  solidifioation.    Hm 
diagnosis  is  to  be  made,  so  far  as  physical  signs  are  concerned,  mainly  by 
exclusion.     Pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  may  be 
readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  those  affections.    Capil* 
lary  bronchitis  is  not  so  readily  excluded,  but  this  affection  genenidly 
supervenes  on  an  attack  of  ordinary  acute  bronchitis;  it  runs  a  more 
rapid  course  than  acute  tuberculosis,  and,  if  it  end  fatally,  presents  a  mudi 
greater  violence  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  especially  dyspnoea. 

Unhappily,  the  treatment  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  dis* 
missed  with  a  very  few  words.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  hopeless, 
and  idl  that  the  physician  can  do  is  to  palliate  symptoms  and  support  the 
powers  of  life. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

DISEASES  AFFECTINa  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

iBtrodoeCory  Bemarks.  Pericarditis— Anatomical  Cliaracters— Clinical  History— Pathological 
(^Mraeter-Cansation— Diagnosis— Prognosis—Treatment.  Clironic  Pericarditis.  Pueumo- 
FBrieaidiUs. 

TVISEASES  affecting  the  circulatory  system  are  seated  in  the  blood, 
JL/  the  Uoodvessels,  and  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation — ^the  heart. 
Thfe  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known, 
aie,  in  general,  either  common  to  different  individual  diseases,  or  they  are 
iKvolTed  in  affections  which  are  distributed  in  other  nosological  divisions. 
The  consideration  of  these  conditions,  therefore,  belongs  to  general,  rather 
tbm  special,  pathology,  and  they  have  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of 
W»  work.     Diseases  of  the  vessels — the  arteries  and  veins — are  fully  con- 
ateed  by  surgical  writers,  entering,  as  they  do,  much  more  largely  into 
uladies  which  belong  to  the  surgeon,  than  into  those  which  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  physician.     Of  the  affections  of  the  arteries,  aneurisms 
Btoited  within  the  chest  and  abdomen  will  alone  claim  attention  in  this 
tRitise.    Thoracic  aneurisms  will  be  noticed  in  this  section ;  those  situ- 
ated within  the  abdomen  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  abdominal 
tomors,  in  the  next  section.     Inflammation  of  the  veins  (phlebitis)  has 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  purulent  infection  of  the  blood.     This 
KCtion  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  diseases  affecting  the  heart. 

The  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  has  been  prosecuted  with 
audi  success  within  the  past  few  years,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  other  depart- 
Jwnt  of  medicine  is  the  recent  advancement  of  practical  knowledge  more 
wnspicuous  than  here.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  successful 
Q&]doyment  of  physical  exploration  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases. 
The  discrimination  of  these  diseases  b}''  means  of  the  signs  derived  from 
the  application  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  researches  of  Bouillaud,  Hope,  Stokes,  and  others.  It 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  treat  fully  of  the  signs  in- 
volved in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  affections.  For  this  important  infor- 
'"^on  the  student  and  practitioner  are  referred  to  treatises  devoted 
specially  either  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  or  to  the  physical  exploration  of 
the  chest.  I  shall  content  myself  here,  as  in  treating  of  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, with  a  brief  account  of  the  phenomena  determined  by  percussion 
^  anacultation. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  are  conveniently  arranged  in  the  following 
^OQps:  1.  Inflammatory  affections.  2.  Structural  lesions.  3.  Func- 
tional disorder.  I  shall  consider  them  in  this  order,  and  the  present 
chapter  will  he  devoted  to  one  of  the  inflammatory  affections.  Inflamnia- 
"^^'i  affecting  the  heart  gives  rise  to  different  affections  according  to  the 
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PERICARDITIS. 

'  is  seiitccl.  Inflanimation  of  the  seroas  membrane 
M"  :lio  pericanliiini,  is  one  atrecti«»!i.  falk-'l  prricardi- 
i  :!ie  membrane  lining  the  cavitit-s  of  the  heart,  or 
•::'  riur  atlection,  called  endocarditis.  Intlamination 
■.iv.art,  or  the  muscular  walls  i<  •.li<tinirui>he(l  as 
•.a-„e  intlamniatory  afieetions  claim  ^^parate  couside^ 


Acute  Pericarditis. 

t-   !:•  LU'ute  and  a  chronic  affection.     Acute  peri- 
•:-.'-crv^u  and,  afterward,  the  chronic  form  of  the 


. :..  ^--rLis.— The  morbid  appearances  resulting  from 
•     .iiN  -:  -.uiriou  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  other 
!     iiliiifioi.  t'«^r  example,  the  ])leura.     Exudation 
^  --     .  -I"    .:i  :!ior\'  i>r  li*ss  abundanee,  commencing 
.  t.i  !»    •;*  :!*..•  intlammation.     The  lymph  is  di*- 
.     i-  I  '4c:-i».>  of  layers,  on  the  visceral  and  the 
•;:-.:ii'.     I:  is  at  lirst  soft  and  easily  ivmoved. 
'.•■ii'.rii:  ill  proportion  as  it  is  of  old  date- 
-   :-.  ^^-.v'Atccs  tm|uently  cause  the  lymph  to 
.'•■  i  v:'r:uKv,  or  it  is  disposeil  in  masses, 
.  ."11    •;■  •    iiuriuw  tllaments  or  villous  projec- 
1  -::.!^uv  as]K\t.     The  vessels  beneath  the 
.  ,       ^  •  <o  i«»  arlnn-i'scent  rislness,  and  s|M)t8 
H     .^^^li.     l>iireri'nt  casi's  d i tier  greatly  aa 
.1:  i!.  .1:  •!  the  extent  of  surface  covered  hv  it, 
..-*-•  Vv  the  diilerent  modes  in  which  it  is 
;   :•   ;*.  :«  n\:!s  in  other  serous  inflammations, 
\  «*.s  \■.^  K-   'i'  j'i  vii-:irditis. 

.•H..:.!!\  !;ilv^s  place,  as  in  other  serous  in- 

^  ^i  r',:iii,  turbid  from  the  admixture  of 

».   !;»lvi -^  »!■  shivds  of  lymph  in  p:rcater  or 

;    .1  I  .:i\ly  son»us  liquid  witiiiu  tht*  pi*ri- 

li.  i^  i!«>t  Lvidi'Ure  of  iutlammation  ;  it  is 

\ ,  v'i!i:>ii  >n.     The  quantity  of  ellusion  in 

X    lu^  ^t\ntlv,  auiouutiuir,  in  S{»nu'  ca>es.  to 

.  !v  r  vM^vs  t'»  a  ]>iut  or  more.     Thi*  liquid  is 

i-ijirii.     It  i<  souu-tiuu'S  saupfuinoKnt. 

.  .  .i'ix,  :lu'  I'lliwi'd  liquid  is  rrab«»r!ud.  and 

.     .iuliiL:  ini«)  L'l intact,  ari'  apffilutinated  by 

.  ;i       1 1  riv«»vorv  taki'  ]>lace.  thi*  lynqdi  is 

:».iv  Ke«>uies  di'Vob)])od,  li*adin<r  to  i>er- 

.  i.i.ii  ^iiirlaiv^.     The  adhesion  bv  nirans  of 

■.    ::nii«'«l  to  portions  of  the  heart,  and  then 

V.  .I'l   '»y  bridle^  or  bands  which  are  s»»me- 

.  '.<    leiiuMi;  or,  tlie  adhesion   may  exleu<l 

'..'  lii^  .>r  ihe  ortrau  ;  or, the  surfaces  mav 

\    -.;  .K'liiiieleU  obliterated.     The  latter  is 

!i\r,!in.;;   the  di^ase  into  sta<res  i*^  the 

I'u'   \\r<   siai^e  extends  to  the  time 

\.viu  >ullieieut  to  bo  appreciated  b^'  the 


\     ::,    II 
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X^hysieal  signs.     The  second  stage,  or  the  stage  of  effusion,  continues 
until  the  liquid  is  absorbed.     The  third  stage  extends  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  liquid  to  the  recovery,  and  this  is,  generally,  the  stage  of  con- 
Tiieaoence. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  present  in  cases  of  acute  pericaiv 
ditis  are  almost  invariably  made  up,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  those 
iiislDg  from  coexisting  affections,  for,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
^tisease  is  associated  with  either  articular  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  or  pleuritis  with  or  without  pneumonitis.     Under  these 
drcnmstances,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  certain 
L    8]rmptomatic  phenomena  are  due  to  the  cardiac  affection.    As  a  rule,  the 
development  of  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  more  or  less  pain  which, 
in  some  cases,  is  acute  and  lancinating,  like  the  pain  in  pleuritis,  and  in- 
ereued  by  forced  breathing,  so  that  the  disease  has  not  infrequently  been 
•opposed  to  be  inflammation  of  the  pleura.     The  intensity  of  the  pain 
fuies  much  in  different  cases ;  it  is  by  no  means  always  a  prominent 
tpnptom,  and  it  is  sometimes  slight  or  wanting.     A  dry,  irritable,  sup- 
pitaKd  cough  is  generally  present.     Tenderness  over  the  priecordia  is 
■ore  or  less  marked,  and  pressure  in  the  epigastrium  upward  in  a  direc- 
tioii  toward  the  heart,  sometimes  occasions  acute  pain.     The  pain  pro- 
duced by  a  deep  inspiration  may  cause  the  patient  to  shorten  this  act, 
tod,  hence,  the  niunber  of  respirations  per  minute  is  increased.    The  alx 
nof  may  dilate  in  inspiration.     Patients  sometimes  manifest  suffering 
flom  an  indefinite  sense  of  distress,  without  acute,  localized  pain,  and,  in 
faudes,  hysterical  phenomena  may  be  associated  with  the  development  of 
tke  dis^^e.     The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  amounting,  sometimes, 
to  palpitation.    The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  quick,  and  vibratory, 
^ie  Dsnal  concomitants  of  febrile  movement,  viz.^  anorexia,  debility,  etc., 
•''e  present.     These  are  symptoms  belonging  to  the  first  stage. 

llie  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  usually  short.    An  appreciable  amount 

®^  effusion  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  rarely  delayed  beyond 

^e  or  two  days.     The  acuteness  of  the  local  sym])toms,  viz.,  pain  and 

^t^eness,  then  diminishes,  and,  if  the  amount  of  liquid  effUsed  be  sufficient 

'^  fill  or  distend  the  i)ericardial  sac,  s^Tnptoms  are  added  which  proceed 

^XMn  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  upon  the  heart.     These  symptoms  are,  a 

^^1196  of  oppression  referable  to  the  praecordia ;  a  tendency  to  syncope  on 

^^ertion,  which  leads  the  patient  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from 

^^ovements  of  the  body ;  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  with  a 

^t)Uble  increase  on  emotional  excitement  or  any  muscular  effort ;  d3'spnoea, 

^"ometimes  amounting  to  orthopnoea,  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be 

*  5ffge  and  rapid ;  feebleness  of  the  voice,  and  dysphagia,  in  some  cases, 

^yrodnced  either  by  pressure  of  the  distended  sac  on  the  oesophagus,  or  as 

^  neoTopathic  concomitant.    Vomiting  is  an  occasional  S3*mptom.     Some 

vases  are  characterized  by  remarkable  disturbance  of  the  nerv^ous  system. 

Mental  aberration,  consisting  in  obstinate  taciturnity  and  indifference, 

alternating  with  paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement  under  the  influence 

of  delusions  which  excite  terror,  is  occasionally  observed.     Coma  and 

tetanic  convulsions  have  been  known  to  occur.     These  symptoms  are  apt 

to  mask  the  cardiac  disease,  and  lead  the  practitioner  to  suspect  disease 

of  the  brain.     Autopsical  examinations  show  that,  in  these  cases,  neither 

inflammation  nor  any  appreciable  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  exist, 

and,  hence,  the  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to  functional  disturbance  of 

the  nervous  system. 

The  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  corresponds 
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structure  in  which  it  is  seated.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane 
investing  the  heart,  or  the  pericardium,  is  one  affection,  called  pericardi- 
tis. Inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or 
the  endocardium,  is  another  affection,  called  endocarditis.  Inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  or  the  muscular  walls,  is  distinguished  as 
myocarditis.  These  three  inflammatory  affections  claim  separate  conside- 
ration. 

Acute  Pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  occurs  as  an  acute  and  a  chronic  affection.  Acute  peri- 
carditis will  be  now  considered,  and,  afterward,  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  resulting  from 
acute  inflammation  in  this  situation  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  ^^ 
serous  membranes  when  inflamed,  for  example,  the  pleura.     Exudatio; 
of  fibrin  or  lymph  takes  place  in  more  or  less  abundance,  commenci 
shortly  after  the  development  of  the  inflammation.     The  lymph  is  di 
posed  in  the  form  of  a  layer,  or  a  series  of  layers,  on  the  visceral  and 
parietal  surface  of  the  membrane.     It  is  at  first  soft  and  easily  remov 
but  becomes  dense  and  closelj'  adhei-ent  in  proportion  as  it  is  of  old 
The  movements  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  frequently  cause  the  lymph 
assume  a  reticulated  or  areolated  api>earance,  or  it  is  disposed  in  masi 
and  it  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  numerous  filaments  or  villous  pro^ 
tions  giving  to  the  surface  a  shaggy  aspect.     The  vessels  beneath    ^^jl^ 
membrane  may  be  congested,  giving  rise  to  arborescent  redness,  and  6C>o(g 
of  ecchymosis  are  sometimes  observed.     Different  cases  differ  greatlj^  ^ 
respects  the  quantity  of  lymph,  and  the  extent  of  surface  covered  b^-  h 
as  well  as  the  appearances  caused  by  the  different  modes  in  which  it  jg 
disposed.     The  presence  of  lymph,  here,  as  in  other  serous  inflammatioofi 
is  essential  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  pericarditis. 

More  or  less  liquid  effusion  usually  takes  place,  as  in  other  serous  ia. 
flammations.  The  effused  liquid  is  serum,  turbid  from  the  admixture  of 
lymph,  and  it  contains,  usually,  flakes  or  shreds  of  Ij'mph  in  greater  or 
less  abundance.  The  presence  of  a  purely  serous  liquid  within  the  perW 
cardial  sac,  that  is,  without  lymph,  is  not  evidence  of  inflammation ;  it  b 
a  dropsical,  not  an  inflammatory,  effusion.  The  quantity  of  effusion  in 
different  cases  of  pericarditis  varies  greatly,  amounting,  in  Bomc  cases,  to 
a  few  ounces  onl}',  and  in  other  cases  to  a  pint  or  more.  The  liquid  is 
sometimes,  but  very  rarel}',  purulent.     It  is  sometimes  sanguinolent 

If  the  disease  progress  favorably,  the  effused  liquid  is  reabsorbed,  and 
the  pericardial  surfaces,  then  coming  into  contact,  are  agglutinated  Irf 
means  of  the  intervening  lymph.  If  recovery  take  place,  the  lymph  is 
slowly  absorbed ;  adventitious  tissue  becomes  developed,  leading  to  pe^ 
manent  adhesion  of  the  pericanlial  surfaces.  The  adhesion  by  means  of 
the  newly-formed  tissue  may  be  limited  to  portions  of  the  heart,  and  thcft 
the  surfaces  may  become  connected  by  bridles  or  bands  which  are  some- 
times drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length ;  or,  the  adhesion  may  extend 
over  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  three-fourths  of  the  organ ;  or,  the  surfaces  may 
be  everywhere  united,  the  sac  being  completely  obliterated.  The  latter  is 
the  most  frequent  result  of  acute  pericai-ditis. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  di^nding  the  disease  into  stages  is  thA 
same  as  that  adopted  in  pleuritis.  The  first  stage  extends  to  the  tuiM 
when  effusion  takes  place  to  an  extent  sufl^cient  to  be  appreciated  by  tliA 
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not  due,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  a  metastasis  of  the  articular  alTec- 
tioD,  but  it  proceeds  from  the  same  morbid  coudition  which  underlies  the 
latter ;  in  other  words,  both  are  effects  of  a  common  internal  cause,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood.  Kheumatic  ])oricar- 
ditis  is  almost  alwaj's,  if  not  invariably,  associated  with  endocarditis. 

Next  in  frequency  to  its  development  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  it 
ooenrs  in  connection  with  either  acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
It  is  not  very  infrequent  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright 's  disease,  and  is  an 
oecasional  concomitant  of  the  renal  affection  which  follows  scarlatina,  and 
in  other  cases  of  so-called  acute  albuminuria.  Under  these  circumstances, 
its  causation  is  imputed  to  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

Pyaemia,  scorbutus,  the  continued  and  eruptive  fevers,  erysipelas,  and 
influenza,  are  other  ajOections  in  connection  with  which  this  disease  has 
been  observed  to  occur,  the  pathological  relation,  probably,  being  the 
same  as  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  rheumatism  and  renal  affections, 
viz^  a  common  causative  condition  pertaining  to  the  blood  being  involved. 
It  is  a  tolerably  frequent  concomitant  of  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  affect- 
ing either  the  right  or  left  lung — oftener  the  latter.  And  in  this  connection, 
it  is  generally  attributed  to  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  pleura 
to  the  pericardium  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  these  membranes. 
But  here,  too,  it  is  more  rational  to  refer  the  pleural  and  pericardial  in- 
flammation to  a  common  internal  causative  condition,  than  to  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  dependent  on  the  former. 

Idiopathic,  spontaneous  pericarditis  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases.  I 
hxfe^  however,  met  with  a  few  examples,  or,  at  all  events,  cases  in  which 
a  careful  examination  failed  to  discover  any  pi*e-existing  or  coexisting 
disease,  nor  was  any  other  affection  developed,  so  long  as  the  patients 
remained  under  observation,  the  period  extending  only  to  the  time  when 
they  had  recovered  suflficiently  to  leave  the  hospital.  The  extreme  infro- 
quency  of  such  cases  renders  it  almost  certain  that,  whenever  pericarditis 
exists,  some  one  of  the  affections  just  named  will  be  found  associated 
with  it. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  events  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  acute  peri- 
caiditis  are  not  sufficiently  diagnostic  for  the  disease  to  be  discriminated 
by  the  symptoms  alone,  from  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  or  pleurodynia.  Its 
coexistence  with  the  two  former  of  these  affections  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, and  its  existence  would  surely  be  overlooked  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  arc  but  little  marked.  The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  physical 
signs.  The  presence  of  l^nnph  gives  rise  to  an  adventitious  sound  or 
murmur,  caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  in  the 
movements  of  the  heart.  The  development  of  this  sign  is  proof  of  the 
existence  of  pericarditis ;  and,  as  the  exudation  of  lymph  takes  place 
usoally  within  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  tlie 
sign  becomes  available  for  diagnosis  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease. 
The  sign  is  called  the  pericardial  or  cardiac  friction  murmur^  or  some- 
times, in  contradistinction  from  the  murmur  produced  by  blood-currents 
within  the  heart,  an  exocardial  murmur. 

The  friction  murmur  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  murmur  produced 
within  the  heart,  called  endocardial  or  bellows  murmur^  by  attention  to 
the  following  points :  It  is  generally  double,  that  is,  consisting  of  two 
adventitious  sonnds  for  each  beat  of  the  heart,  one  produced  by  the  sys- 
tolic and  the  other  by  the  diastolic  cardiac  movements.  The  character 
of  the  murmur  frequently  denotes  friction ;  that  is,  it  is  rubbing,  grazing, 
or  grating,  and,  at  a  later  period  in  the  disease,  may  be  creaking,  like  the 
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Boutid  of  now  leather.  It  is  generally  limitoil  to  the  prsconlia,  not  \in- 
jmgated  K'yond  llic  borders  uf  tliu  he&rt,  iind  it  in»y  bo  limited  to  *  pi» 
tiou  ot  the  praioonlinl  sjiace.  As  rt.-gurd8  its  iiitcosity  or  loudui!3s,K 
differs  much  in  ditfert-nt  cases,  aud  it  is  apt  to  fluctuate  in  the  eamecwc 
within  the  time  the  examination  is  contiuiicd,  var>'iug  with  thcforu-of 
tlie  heart's  action.  It  baa  not  the  same  Ilxed  couuection  with  the  nonul 
licart-souti'ls  ns  the  endocardial  murmurs ;  in  other  words,  it  doM  not 
observe  the  same  regularity  in  rhythm  aa  the  latter  murmurs.  This  is  a 
striking  point  of  distinction,  provided  the  auscultAtor  be  practically  ooil- 
voraant  with  the  endocardial  murmuTs.  It  is  intensified  and  sometioM 
changed  in  character  by  firm  pressure  with  the  stethoscope. 

A  friction  murmur,  if  ever  wanting  in  the  first  stage  of  perioardltia,  b 
present  so  generally  that  we  are  warranted  in  basing  nn  cstlusion  of  tlu 
disease  on  its  absence,  prorided  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  iuflamna- 
tory  exudation,  and  limiting'  the  question  of  diagnosis  to  the  first  itligc. 
The  production  of  the  murmur  is  almost  pathognomonic,  takes  In  con- 
nection with  the  symptoms  and  history;  yet  there  is  one  source  of  fnlhi^, 
viz.,  the  production  of  a  friction  murmur  by  the  attrition  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pericardial  sac  with  the  pleural  surface  in  oases  of  plenrittt. 
A  friction  murmur  produced  by  the  heart's  movements,  continuing  whil* 
the  patient's  breathing  is  voluntarily  susiwoded,  may  be  thus  produoed 
irres]>eotive  of  pericarditis.  Examples  have  been  reported  by  Addison, 
Stokes,  and  others.  1  have  met  with  several  cases,  the  absence  of  jteii- 
oarditis,  notwithstanding  a  well-mnrked  murmur  with  cardiac  rbytfctn, 
being  determined  by  examination  after  death.  This  variety  of  the  ftign  b 
called  n  cardiac  pleural  friction  vturmitr.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  if  plett- 
ritis  bo  known  to  exist,  with  or  without  pneumonitis  (oflener  the  latttf), 
when  the  murmur  is  limited  to  the  border  of  the  heart,  the  intensity  of 
the  murmur  varj-ing  much  more  than  the  ordinary  cardiac  murmur  during 
the  periods  of  examination,  it  being  limited,  in  some  cases,  to  the  end  of 
inspiration,  and  generally  affected  more  or  leas  by  the  respiratory 


In  the  second  stage,  the  occurrence  of  liquid  effusion  and  its 
are  determined  by  percussion.  Abnormal  dulness  exists  over  an  increased 
area  in  the  priecordial  region.  The  pericardial  sac,  if  it  l>e  flUcd  iritb 
liquid,  forms  a  pyramidal  tumor,  the  boundaries  of  which  arc  readil; 
found  by  percussion.  The  base  of  the  triangular  space  is  sittiated  below 
the  level  of  the  ai^ex-bcat  in  health ;  the  left  border  is  without  the  left 
nipple,  and  the  right  border  between  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum  sad 
the  right  nipple  ;  tlie  apex  is  near  the  stemid  notch.  The  situation,  elM, 
and  shajie  of  the  area  of  dulness  denote  pericardial  effusion.  If  the  peri- 
cardial sac  be  partially  filled  with  L'quid,  the  area  of  dulness  in  the  jtm- 
cordia  is  abnormally  widened  at  and  below  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the 
widening  extending  more  or  leas  upward  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
effusion  ;  vocal  resonance  is  diminished  within  the  area  of  dulness,  and 
also  vocal  fremitus.  If  the  sac  be  distended  with  liquid,  tlic  pnecordta 
may  be  abnormally  prominent  and  the  intercostal  depressions  alxilisbed, 
its  in  pleuritis,  within  this  region.  Mensuration  will  show  the  increased 
size  of  the  pnecordia.  The  extent  of  dulness  at  different  periods  of  the 
disease  wilt  show,  on  the  one  hnnd,  progressive  increase,  or,  on  the  Other 
hand,  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  liquid,  and  its  complete  removal. 

The  friction  murmur  either  diminishes  or  disappears  after  considerable 
eflhsion  of  liquid  has  taken  place.  Notinfrequcntly  it  continues,  jdthough 
the  pericardial  sac  be  filled  with  liqnid  and  even  much  dtlatcl.  Under 
these  cireumst.-mcc3,  it  may  be  sometimes  beard  when  the  patient  is  ndsed 
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to  the  sitting  posture,  and  disappears  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back. 
If  it  have  disappeared  or  been  diminished  during  the  stage  of  effusion,  it 
will  be  likely  to  return,  and  may  be  more  strongly  marked,  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  liquid ;  and  it  then  i)ersists  until  agglutination  of  the 
pericardial  surfaces  takes  place.  Occasionally  it  continues  during  conva- 
leacence  and  after  apparent  recovery. 

The  apex-beat  of  the  heart,  which,  in  the  first  stage,  is  in  most  cases 
abnormally  strong,  is  weakened  and  may  be  suppresse<l  by  the  presence 
of  liquid.  If  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  considerable,  the  situation  of 
the  beat  is  altered ;  it  is  raised  to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  carrieil 
to  the  left  as  far  as,  or  even  beyond,  the  nipple.  Tlie  sounds  of  the  heart 
are  weakened  by  the  presence  of  liquid,  especially  the  first  sound,  and  this 
sound  becomes  short  and  valvular  like  the  second  sound. 

By  means  of  the  signs  which  have  been  briefly  considered,  the  diagnosis 
of  pericarditis  is  generally  made  without  difficiilt3\  Bearing  in  mind  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  articular  rheumatism,  the  practitioner  should 
not  omit  daily  examinations  of  the  chest  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  with 
lefeience  to  the  signs  of  this  complication.  The  fact  tiiat  it  occurs  pretty 
often  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  good  rule,  in  examining  a  patient  with  any  disease,  not  to  omit  an 
exploration  of  the  prfficordia.  Develo])ed  in  connection  with  pleuritis  or 
pneumonitis,  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooke<1,  and  the  diagnosis  involves  more 
^fficulty  than  when  it  occurs  in  other  pathological  connections.  The 
determination  of  i)ericardial  effusion,  if  a  large  effusion  also  exist  in  the 
left  pleural  sac,  is  not  always  eas}- ,  and  the  chief  reliance  in  such  a  case 
most  be  on  the  presence  of  a  friction  murmur  which  is  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced, not  without,  but  within  the  pericardial  sac.  The  occurrence  of 
delirium,  coma,  etc.,  in  some  cases  of  ])ericarditis,  masks  the  symptoms 
pointing  to  the  latter.  An  examination  for  the  signs  of  i>ericarditis  should 
not  be  omitted  in  cases  presenting  notable  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Prognosis. — Acute  pericarditis  is  in  some  cases  a  verj'  distressing  and 
dangerous  disease,  but  in  other  cases  comparatively  mild,  and,  as  regards 
immediate  danger,  trivial.  The  gravity  depends  much  on  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  the  amount  of  exudation  of  lymph,  and  more  esi)ecially 
the  quantity  of  liquid  effusion,  together  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
takes  place.  A  large  quantity  of  liquid,  rapidly  effused,  may  lead  quickly 
to  a  fatal  termination.  Death,  in  such  cases,  is  produced  by  paralysis  of 
the  heart  from  compression,  and  cases  have  occurre<l  in  which  life  was 
destroyed  in  this  way  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  only  from  the  time  of 
the  attack.  Generally,  however,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  in  fatal  cases, 
is  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  death  is  j)rodnced  by  slow  asthenia.  In 
such  cases,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  either  the  prolonged  compres- 
sion of  the  heart  by  liquid,  or  weakening  of  the  heart's  action  as  a  direct 
effect  of  the  inflammation  on  tiie  muscular  fibres,  or  both  causes  combined. 
Sadden  death,  by  syncoixj,  is  liable  to  be  produceil  by  muscular  exertion, 
especially  if  there  be  much  liquid  effusion.  In  my  work  on  diseases  of  the 
heart,  I  have  cited  a  case  in  which  a  patient  under  my  observation,  affected 
with  mild  pericarditis,  died  instantly  on  getting  out  of  bed  to  go  to  stool. 

But  the  fatality  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
disease  per  s^,  as  to  coexisting  affections.  In  fact,  exclusive  of  the  acci- 
dents just  referred  to,  the  disease  in  itself  tends  intrinsically  to  recovery. 
The  rlangcr  varies  greatly  with  its  different  pathological  connections. 
Kheumatic  pericarditis,  not  associated  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  is 
21 
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nmoD,  in  proportion  as  the  pericardial  sac  is  dilated.  Obliteration  of 
tlM  intercostal  depressions  and  even  bulging  may  be  observed.  Fluc- 
tmtkm  in  the  intercostal  spaces  is  sometimes  felt.  Laterally,  beyond  the 
liait  of  the  flatness  on  each  side,  resonance  on  percussion  and  the  respi- 
ntory  murmur  show  the  presence  of  lung.  The  heart's  impulse  is  sup- 
piessed,  bat  a  shock  communicated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be 
Mi  A  friction-murmur  is  sometimes  heard,  even  when  the  quantity  of 
lAiied  liquid  is  very  large.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  feeble,  the  first 
sound  being  more  weakened  than  the  second,  and  short  and  valvular  like 
the  second  sound.     These  signs  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  clear. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis  is  always  extremely  unfa- 
fonble.  The  disease  ends  fatally  after  a  duration  varying  much  in  diflcr- 
CBt  cases. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  sj'stem  and 
impart  vigor  to  the  heart  by  tonic  remedies,  together  with  nutritious  diet 
ad  other  hygienic  measures.  The  propriety  of  much  counter-irritation 
is  doubtAiL  Everything  which  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  weaken  the 
kut  or  the  vital  powers  is  to  be  avoided.  In  this  point  of  view,  mercu- 
rialization  is  objectionable.  If  there  be  much  liquid  effusion,  diuretic 
remedies  may  be  tried,  and  small  blisters.  Ilydragogue  cathartics,  in 
these  cases,  if  the  patient  be  feeble,  are  to  be  employed  with  great  circum- 
qwction.  In  a  case  under  my  observation,  elaterium  given  in  small  doses 
ad  producing  but  a  moderate  effect,  appeared  to  hasten  the  fatal  termi- 
ttition.  Iodine  may  be  employed  as  a  sorbefacient,  externally  and  inter- 
isUy.  Puncture  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  admissible,  if  the  effusion  be 
hnge  and  other  measures  fail  to  diminish  it.  Clinical  data  for  determin- 
mf  the  value  of  the  operation  of  paracentesis  arc  wanting. 

Pneumo-Perioarditis. 

This  name  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  within  the  pericardial  sac 
meases  of  pericarditis.  Air  or  gas  may  find  its  way  into  this  situation 
ftiODgh  a  wound  of  the  thoracic  walls,  or  of  the  oesophagus,  and  through 
tfistnlons  communication  between  the  lungs  or  the  stomach  and  the  pcri- 
<*Pdial  cavity.  Air  ma}-  get  access  into  this  cavity  through  a  wound  of 
*hc  chest,  and  pericarditis  not  be  develoi)ed.  The  condition,  then,  is  ex- 
Passed  by  the  term  pueumo-pericardium.  It  is  possible  that  gas  may 
he  generated  b}-  decomposition  of  the  pi'oducts  of  inflammation  within  this 
€ivity,  but  examples  must  l^e  exceedingly  rare. 

The  presence  of  air  and  liquid  gives  rise  to  splashing  and  sometimes 
■Ktallic  sounds,  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  are  heard  on  aus- 
cdtation ;  and  percussion  over  the  praecordia  elicits  a  tympanitic  reso- 
Mnee.  These  cases  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience, 
^treatment  of  pneumo-pericarditis  involves  the  same  principles  as  the 
^'Bttinent  of  pericarditis  without  the  presence  of  air  or  gas. 
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of  the  blood  belonging  to  those  affections.  This  part  of  the  treatment, 
however,  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  connection  with  rheu- 
matism and  renal  disease  hereafber.  The  importance  of  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  pericarditis,  in  the  course  of  these  diseases,  will 
also  be  then  considered. 

If  the  disease  end  in  recovery,  without  becoming  chronic,  adhesion  of 
the  pericardial  surfaces,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  may  be  expected  to 
take  place.  This  result  was  formerly  supposed,  by  Hope  and  others,  to 
lead  to  progressive  enlargement  of  the  heart,  anl  therefore  pericarditis 
was  regarded  as  a  highly  serious  disease  with  reference  to  its  remote 
effects.  This  is  an  error  which  arose  from  imputing  to  pericardial  adhe- 
sions the  consequences  of  the  valvular  lesions  which  often  coexist.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  adhesions  alone  tend  to  produce  enlargement,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  not  associated  with  valvular  lesions,  they  may 
give  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  pericardial  surfaces  are  not 
infrequently  found,  in  autopsical  examinations,  universally  adherent,  as 
a  result  of  ancient  pericarditis,  without  any  other  evidence  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, and  when  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  had  existed  during  life. 

Chronic  Pericarditis. 

Chronic  pericarditis  may  be  subacute  from  the  beginning,  or  it  may  fol- 
low the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  If  acute  pericarditis  do  not  end  in 
convalescence  after  the  lapse  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  it  becomes  a 
chronic  affection.  As  regards  anatomical  characters,  cases  differ.  In 
some  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis,  there  is  no  liquid  effusion,  but  the 
pericardial  surfaces  are  agglutinated  by  several  layers  of  lymph,  which 
collectively  may  be  half  an  incli  or  more  in  thickness.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  lymph  is  not  absorbed,  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  con- 
tinues, and  the  disease  ends  fatally  after  a  variable  duration. 

In  other  cases,  liquid  effusion  remains  and  progressively  accumulates, 
the  i)ericardial  sac  becomes  more  or  less  dilated,  and  it  is  sometimes  so 
much  enlarged  as  to  depress  the  diaphragm  and  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  thoracic  space.  The  amount  of  liquid  which  has  been  known  to 
accumulate  in  the  pericardium  is  enormous,  amounting  to  eight  or  ten 
pmts. 

In  chronic  pericarditis  without  liquid  effusion,  pain  is  rarely  prominenii 
The  sj'mptoms  are  those  dependent  on  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  doe 
to  the  impaired  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  on  constitutional  irri- 
tation. In  the  cases  in  which  large  effusion  exists,  the  heart  is  weakened 
by  compression,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  dyspnoea  caused  by  inter- 
ference with  the  respiratory  function.  The  dyspnoia  may  amount  to 
orthopnani  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  very  large.  Pain  under  these 
circumstances  is  rarely  a  prominent  symj)t()m. 

The  diagnosis,  if  liquid  effusion  be  ifot  present,  must  often  be  inferen- 
tial, being  based  mainl}'  on  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  antecedent 
acute  pericarditis.     Creaking  friction-munnur  exists  in  some  cases,  not^ 
withstanding  the  agglutination  of  the  pericardial  surfaces.     If  frictioi^-^ 
murmur  be  not  present,  and  acute  pericarditis  be  not  known  to  have  ex.^ 
isted,  a  positive  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     Tb^^ 
heart  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged,  but  there  are  no  means  of  d^^. 
termining  that  the  enlargement  proceeds  from  the  deposit  of  13'mph.     X  f 
liquid  effusion  be  present,  the  physical  signs  render  the  diagnosis 
and  positive.     Flatness  on  percussion  exists  on  the  anterior  surface 
the  chest,  extending  on  either  side  of  the  sternum  toward  the  axill 
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region,  in  proportion  as  the  pericardial  sac  is  dilated.  Obliteration  of 
the  intercostal  depressions  and  even  bulging  may  be  observed.  Fluc- 
tuation in  the  intei'costal  spaces  is  sometimes  felt.  Laterally,  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  flatness  on  each  side,  resonance  on  percussion  and  the  respi- 
ratory murmur  show  the  presence  of  lung.  The  heart's  impulse  is  sup- 
pressed, but  a  shock  communicated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be 
felt.  A  friction-murmur  is  sometimes  heard,  even  when  the  quantity  of 
effused  liquid  is  very  large.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  feeble,  the  first 
sound  being  more  weakened  than  the  second,  and  short  and  valvular  like 
the  second  sound.     These  signs  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  clear. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis  is  always  extremely  unfa- 
Torable.  The  disease  ends  fatally  after  a  duration  varying  much  in  differ- 
ent cases. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  and 
impart  vigor  to  the  heart  by  tonic  remedies,  together  with  nutritious  diet 
and  other  hygienic  measures.  The  propriety  of  much  counter-irritation 
is  doubtful.  Everything  which  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  weaken  the 
heart  or  the  vital  powers  is  to  be  avoided.  In  this  point  of  view,  mercu- 
rialization  is  objectionable.  If  there  be  much  liquid  effusion,  diuretic 
remedies  may  be  tried,  and  small  blisters.  Ilydragogue  cathartics,  in 
these  cases,  if  the  patient  be  feeble,  are  to  be  employed  with  great  circum- 
spection. In  a  case  under  my  observation,  elaterium  given  in  small  doses 
and  producing  but  a  moderate  effect,  appeared  to  hasten  the  fatal  termi- 
nation. Iodine  may  be  employed  as  a  sorbefacient,  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Puncture  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  admissible,  if  the  effusion  be 
laige  and  other  measures  fail  to  diminish  it.  Clinical  data  for  determin- 
iiig  the  value  of  the  operation  of  paracentesis  are  wanting. 

Pneumo-Pericarditis. 

This  name  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  within  the  pericardial  sac 
in  cases  of  |)ericarditi9.  Air  or  gas  may  find  its  way  into  this  situation 
throagh  a  wound  of  the  thoracic  walls,  or  of  the  cesophagus,  and  through 
a  fistolous  communication  between  the  lungs  or  the  stomach  and  the  peri- 
cardial cavity.  Air  may  get  access  into  this  cavity  through  a  wound  of 
the  chest,  and  pericarditis  not  be  developed.  The  condition,  then,  is  ex- 
imssed  by  the  term  puenmo-pericardium.  It  is  possible  that  gas  may 
be  generated  by  decomposition  of  the  pi'oducts  of  inflammation  within  this 
eiTity,  but  examples  must  l>e  exceedingly  rare. 

The  presence  of  air  and  liquid  gives  rise  to  splashing  and  sometimes 
netallic  sounds,  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  are  heard  on  aus- 
evitati<m ;  and  percussion  over  the  prajcordia  elicits  a  t3rmpanitic  reso- 
imee.  These  cases  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience. 
The  treatment  of  pneumo-pericarditis  involves  the  same  principles  as  the 
tratment  of  pericarditis  without  the  presence  of  air  or  gas. 

JViikj  Cm€.'**JBaim'^ Zurich  Tf»  Jij:Af.s.  fJfia  Jcm^W 
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CHAPTEE    11. 

Endocarditis— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  Uistoo'—PatholoRlcal  Cbaracter—CaosaLtion— 

Diagnosis— Prognosis—Treatment    Myocarditis. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or 
the  endocardium,  is  called  endocai-diliis.  Our  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  developments  of  modem  pathological  re- 
search. It  is  a  highly  important  disease  considered  more  especially  in  its 
relation  to  structural  lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart. 

The  inflammation  is  doubtless  in  some  cases  acute,  and  in  other  cases 
subacute  or  chronic,  but,  as  the  symptoms  and  signs  do  not  enable  us  to 
determine  clinically  the  grade  of  inflammatory  acti^^^i.  a  division  of  the 
disease  into  the  acute  and  chronic  form  is  unnecessar}-. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  disease  very  rarciy  proves  fatal  during 
its  progress,  and,  tlierefore,  the  opiK)rtmiity  of  observing  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances is  seldom  oflFored.  On  this  account  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Kichanison  in  cases  of  endocanlitis  produced,  artificially,  in  inferior  ani- 
mals, by  the  introiluction  into  the  bloo<l  of  lactic  acid,  injected  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  are  valuable.*  These  observations  show  arborescent 
redness  from  congestion  of  tlie  vessels  beneath  the  membrane,  and  con- 
sidenible  swelling  of  the  valves,  es|x»cially  the  auricular  valves,  from  the 
exudation,  l»eneath  the  membrane,  of  lymph  with  serum.  More  or  less 
exudation  also  takt-s  place  on  the  friK?  surface  of  the  membrane  covering 
the  valvi'S  and  tendinous  cords.  Much  of  this  exudation  must  be  washed 
away  with  currents  of  blood  ;  that  which  remains  sometimes  assumes  the 
form  of  jiatches  of  false  membrane,  but  it  is  oftener  disposed  in  the  form 
of  small  masses,  or  l>eads,  situated  esi)ecially  at  the  base  or  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  valvular  cuitains  and  segments.  These  small  masses  are 
oHeu  obser\*eil,  in  greater  or  less  numbt*r,  varj'ing  ip  size  from  that  of  a 
pin's  head  to  a  millet-seeil,  oftt.*nest  in  the  auricular  aspect  of  the  mitral 
curtains,  and  the  ventricular  as|>ect  of  the  aortic  segments.  According 
to  Virchow  they  are  due  not  to  fibrinous  exudation,  but  to  morbid  growth 
or  pn^liforation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  endocardium.  Roughening 
the  surface  of  the  membrane,  they  become  the  nuclei  of  the  so-called  warty 
exeivscences  or  vegetations,  their  size  being  increased  by  the  deposit  of 
fibrin  from  the  bUxxl  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  In  this  way  they 
may  attain  to  a  considerable  size.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  attached, 
to  the  valves,  veget,Htions  as  large  as  a  i>ea,  a  bean,  a  filbert,  and  even  stilX 
larger.  Thov  mav  l>e  looselv  attachdl  to  the  endocardium,  so  that  bat 
little  foriv  is  reipiinHl  to  detach  them,  or  they  may  adhere  with  consid^^ 
rable  firmness.  They  are  liable  to  be  separated  during  life,  giving  rise 
emlhtii^  to  which  refon^nce  has  alreadv  been  made,  and  which  will  be 
refemjil  to  in  other  conntH^tion*. 

Aside  frtMU  these  pnxlucts  of  inflammation,  the  membrane  in  certe^n 
situations^  osjHvially  over  the  valves,  losi^s  its  smooth,  polished  appe^^r- 
anoe,  Upcoming  rough  and  velvety.     It  is  more  easily  separated  than.    Iq 

'   Vid^  Prize  Essay  on  CoagnUUon  of  the  Blood,  by  W.  B.  lUchardflon,  M. 
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of  ibeomatism,  and  this  compound  ntTcotion  is  denominated  endo-pert- 
cerdUU.  Rheumatic  pericarditis  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exists  without  endo- 
carditis. The  reverse  of  this,  however,  does  not  hold  good ;  endocarditis 
ia  not  infrequently  developed  without  pericarditis. 

Endoqarditis,  either  with  or  without  pericarditis,  is  developed,  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  crises,  in  the  course  of  Bright- s  disease.  It  is  stated, 
ako,  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  eruptive  and  continued  fevers,  and  in 
cases  of  p3'fiemia.  It  may  possibly  be  produced  by  contusions  of  the 
chest  It  may  be  associated  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  when  it  occurs 
in  riicumatism  or  in  other  pathological  connections.  The  most  rational 
riew  in  these  cases  is  to  attribute  the  coexisting  affections  to  a  common 
causative  condition* 

DuGNOSis. — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  endocarditis  are  insufficient  for 
a  positive  diagnosis.     The  s^nnptoms  are  even  less  diagnostic  than  those 
vhich  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  pericarditis,  and  the  disease  is 
oftener  latent.     The  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  pericanlitis, 
most  rest  on  physical  evidence.     The  exudation  of  h-mph,  or  the  deposit 
offibrin  ui)ou  the  endocardium,  gives  rise  to  an  endocardial  murmur,  and 
the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  development  of  this  murmur,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms.    The  muimur  is  due  to  the  roughening  of 
the  endocardial  surface,  and,  as  the  anatomical  changes  are  especially 
situated  upon  the  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve,  at  least  in  cases  of  rheu- 
inatic  endocarditis,  the  murmur  is  usually  of  mitral  origin.     The  mur- 
mnr  is  of  a  soft  or  bellows  character.     It  accompanies  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart ;  this  is,  it  is  systolic.     It  is  heanl  loudest  at  or  near  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  and  may  be  limited  to  this  situation.     As  a  rule,  if,  prior  to 
fe  endocarditis,  the  patient  were  free  from  vahnilar  lesions,  the  systolic 
^unnnr  is  not  propagated  far  without  the  loft  border  of  the  heart.     It  is 
probable  that  the  anatomical  changes  which  generally  occur  during  the 
progress  of  the   endocarditis  rarely  involve  immediate  valvular  insuffi- 
^^€nc)',  either  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice.     Hence,  the  mitral  murmur 
*^ynot  proceed  from  an  actual  regurgitant  current  from  the  ventricle  to 
^ile  auricle.     It  is  not,  then,  strictly  correct  to  call  it  a  mitral  regurgitant 
Murmur.     It  is  an  intra-ventricular  murmur,  or  it  may  be  called  a  mitral 
^italic  murmur,  this  term  not  implying  the  occurrence  of  regurgitation. 
The  ph3'8ical  evidence  of  endocarditis  is  not  afforded  by  the  existence 
^f  the  murmur  just  named.    A  mitral  murmur  exists  sufficiently  often 
Vithout  denoting  existing  uiflammation.     It  may  proceed  from  valvular 
lesions  which  are  to  be  presently  considered.    To  be  evidence  of  endocar- 
ditis, the  murmur  must  be  developed  under  obsen-ation  ;  in  other  words, 
the  practitioner  must  be  satisfied  that  the  murmur  which  he  disco\"ers  did 
not  exist  on  a  previous  examination.     As  it  is  generally  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism that  endocarditis   occurs,  let  it  be  assumed  that,  on  the  first 
examination  of  a  patient  affected  with  rheumatism,  a  mitral  murmur  is 
found.     The  murmur  is  not  proof  of  endocarditis,  for  it  is  not  known  that 
the  murmur  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  rheumatic  attack.     The  existence 
of  endocarditis  is  only  probable,  and  the  probability  of  the  disease  is 
greater  if  this  be  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism.    But  if,  on  a  first  exami- 
nation, no  murmur  be  found,  and  subsequently,  a  mitral  murmur  become 
developed,  it  is  evidence  of  endocarditis.     The  evidence  is  strengthened, 
if^  at  the  same  time,  pain  or  pnecordial  distress  and  excited  action  of  the 
heart  point  to  the  occurrence  of  a  cardiac  complication. 

Reference  has  been  made,  thus  far,  to  a  mitral  murmur  only  as  evidence 
of  endocarditis.     The  exudation  of  lymph,  and  the  de^x^sit  of  fibrin  at  the 
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cardial  surface.  Newly-formed  tissue,  giving  rise  to  morbid  gfrowths,  is 
a  result  of  inflammation  in  this  situation.  The  warty  vegetations  which 
have  been  referred  to  are  sometimes  in  part  organized.  Adhesion  of  parts 
in  contact,  viz.,  of  the  mitral  curtains  to  each  other,  and  the  aortic  seg- 
ments to  the  walls  of  the  aorta,  is  an  occasional  result  of  inflammation. 
It  is  stated  by  Bouillaud  that  the  valves  may  become  gangrenous  as  a 
result  of  inflammation ;  this  must  be  exceedingly  rare.  As  already  state<l, 
ulcerations  sometimes  occur,  characterizing  a  form  of  the  disease  which 
is  called  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Causation. — ^Endocarditis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  not  a  pri- 
mary disease.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  occurs  as  an 
idiopathic  affection  not  very  infrequently,  and  is  overlooked  in  conse- 
quence of  its  latency  as  regards  cartliac  symptoms.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  tlie  number  of  cases  in  which  valvular  lesions  referable  to  inflamma- 
tion are  found  in  persons  who  have  never  experienced  the  disease  in  the 
course  of  which  endocarditis  is  apt  to  be  developed,  viz.,  articular  rheu- 
matism. As  met  with  in  practice,  it  is  generally  incidental  to  the  disease 
just  named.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatism  in  which  it  occurs 
is  not  settled.  The  statistics  of  different  observers  show  a  variation  from 
two-thirds  to  nine  i)er  cent.  A  reason  for  this  variation  is  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  has  been  often  assumed  on  insufflcient  evidence.  The 
ground  for  this  statement  will  appear  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  diagnosis.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  disease  is  frequently 
developed  in  the  course  of  rheimiatism.  Endocarditis,  like  pericarditis, 
may  perhaps  in  some  cases  precede  the  affection  of  the  joints.  It  may 
occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  rheumatic  attack,  but  it  is  usually 
developed  in  the  early  or  middle  period. 

When  developed  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  it  is  not  from  the  trans- 
ference of  the  affection  of  the  joints  to  the  endocardial  membrane ;  that 
is,  not  by  a  metastasis,  but,  like  jxiricarditis  developed  in  the  same  con- 
nection, it  is  produced  by  the  internal  causative  condition  which  gives 
rise  to  the  articular  affection.  That  this  causative  condition  consists  of  a 
morbid  material  in  the  blood  is  probable,  and  the  fact  of  the  endocarditis 
being  generally  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  would  seem  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  morbific  agent  is  generated  within  the  blood  during 
its  passage  through  the  pulmonary  organs.  If  the  agent  in  the  blood 
exerted  its  effect  upon  the  endocardium  by  means  of  the  vessels  distri- 
buted to  the  heart,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  right  side  should 
not  be  affected  as  well  as  the  left ;  but,  assuming  that  the  agent  in  the 
blood  acts  by  being  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  endocardium,  it 
is  intelligible  that  this  agent  existing  in  the  blood  received  into  the  left 
cavities  from  the  pulmonary  circuit  should  act  upon  the  membrane  lining 
these  cavities,  and  that  it  should  be  eliminated,  neutralized,  or  decomposed 
before  the  blood  has  passed  through  the  systemic  circuit,  and  reached  the 
right  ca\ities  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Richardson,  ai!d 
it  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  in  his  experiments  of  injecting  lactic  add 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  endocarditis  was  produced  not  in  the  left,  but 
in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  acid  being  destroyed  in  these  experi- 
ments before  the  blood  passes  through  the  jjulmonar}*^  circuit  and  reaches 
the  left  cavities.  Moreover,  these  experiments  render  it  probable  that 
the  morbific  agent  which  gives  rise  to  the  affections  of  the  heart  and 
joints  in  rheumatism  is  lactic  acid  produced  in  the  blood  during  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs. 

Endocaiditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequently  associated  in  cases 
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of  rheumatism,  and  this  compound  affection  is  denominated  endo-peri- 
carditis.  Ilheumatic  pericarditis  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exists  witliout  endo- 
carditis. The  reverse  of  this,  however,  does  not  hold  good ;  endocarditis 
is  not  iufrcqiiently  developed  without  i)ericarditis. 

Endocarditis,  either  with  or  without  pericarditis,  is  developed,  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases,  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease.  It  is  stated, 
also,  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  eruptive  and  continued  fevers,  and  in 
cases  of  pysdmisL  It  may  possibly  be  produced  by  contusions  of  the 
chest.  It  may  be  associated  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  when  it  occurs 
in  rheumatism  or  in  other  pathological  connections.  The  most  rational 
view  in  these  cases  is  to  attribute  the  coexisting  affections  to  a  common 
causative  condition* 

D1AONOSI& — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  endocarditis  arc  insufficient  for 
a  {K>sitlve  diagnosis.     The  symptoms  arc  even  less  diagnostic  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  pericarditis,  and  the  disease  is 
oftencr  latent.     The  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  i)ericarditis, 
must  rest  on  physical  evidence.     The  exudation  of  lymph,  or  the  deposit 
of  fibrin  u]K>n  the  endocardium,  gives  rise  to  an  endocardial  murmur,  and 
the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  development  of  this  murmur,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms.    The  murmur  is  due  to  the  roughening  of 
the  endocardial  surface,  and,  as  the  anatomical   changes  are  especially 
situated  upon  the  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve,  at  least  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matic endocarditis,  the  murmur  is  usually  of  mitral  origin.     Tiie  mur- 
mur is  of  a  soft  or  bellows  character.     It  accompanies  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart ;  this  is,  it  is  systolic.     It  is  heanl  loudest  at  or  near  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  and  may  be  limited  to  this  situation.     Asa  rule,  if,  prior  to 
the  endocaniitis,  the  patient  were  free  from  valvular  lesions,  the  systolic 
murmur  is  not  propagated  far  without  the  left  border  of  the  heart.     It  is 
probable  that  the  anatomical  changes  which  generally  occur  during  the 
progress  of  the   endocarditis  rarely  involve  immediate  valvular  insuffi- 
ciency, cither  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice.     Hence,  the  mitral  murmur 
may  not  proceed  from  an  actual  regurgitant  current  from  the  ventricle  to 
the  aoricie.     It  is  not,  then,  strictly  correct  to  call  it  a  mitral  regurgitant 
murmur.     It  is  an  intra-ventricular  murmur,  or  it  may  be  called  a  mitral 
fjfttolic  murmur^  this  term  not  implying  the  occurrence  of  regurgitation. 
The  physical  evidence  of  endocarditis  is  not  afforded  by  the  existence 
of  the  murmur  just  named.     A  mitral  murmur  exists  sufficiently  often 
without  denoting  existing  inflammation.     It  may  proceed  from  valvular 
lesions  which  are  to  be  presently  considered.    To  be  evidence  of  endocar- 
ditis, the  murmur  must  be  developed  under  obsen-ation  ;  in  other  words, 
the  practitioner  must  be  satisfied  that  the  murmur  which  he  discovers  did 
not  exist  on  a  previous  examination.     As  it  is  generally  in  cases  of  rheu- 
oitiua  that  endocarditis  occurs,  let  it  be  assumed  that,  on  the  first 
*  examination  of  a  patient  affected  with  rheumatism,  a  mitral  murmur  is 
tend.    The  murmur  is  not  proof  of  endocarditis,  for  it  is  not  known  that 
the  mnrmur  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  rheumatic  attack.     The  existence 
of  endocarditis  ia  only  probable,  and  the  probability  of  the  disease  is 
greater  if  thia  be  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism.    But  if,  on  a  first  exami- 
nation, no  murmur  be  found,  and  subsequently,  a  mitral  murmur  become 
derdoped,  it  is  evidence  of  endocarditis.     The  evidence  is  strengthened, 
if^  at  the  same  time,  pain  or  praecordial  distress  and  excited  action  of  the 
heart  point  to  the  occurrence  of  a  cardiac  complication. 

Reference  has  been  made,  thus  far,  to  a  mitral  murmur  only  as  evidence 
of  cadocarditis.    The  exudation  of  lymph,  and  the  deposit  of  fibrin  at  the 
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aortic  orifice,  may  occur  in  this  disease,  giving  rise  to  an  aortic  murmur. 
I  have  been  led,  however,  to  think  that  an  aortic  and  a  pulmonic  murmur 
are  not  infrequently  develoi)ed  in  cases  of  rheumatism  without  endocar- 
ditis, more  especially  in  females,  being  due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood ; 
in  other  words,  being  inorganic  murmurs.  Hence,  I  would  not  base  a 
positive  diagnosis  of  endocarditis  on  the  development  of  an  aortic  murmur 
alone,  unless  the  Bjrmptoms,  at  the  same  time,  denoted  a  cardiac  compli- 
cation, and  pericarditis  did  not  exist.  Irrespective  of  cases  of  rheumatism, 
it  is  well  known  that  an  aortic  murmur  with  the  flret  sound  t.  ^.,  systolic, 
is  sufficiently  common  as  an  inorganic  murmur,  and,  alone,  is  never  proof 
of  endocarditis.  It  may  be  doubted  if  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  be 
ever  an  immediate  result  of  endocarditis ;  at  all  events,  I  have  never  met 
with  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  developed  in  the  progress  of  endocar- 
ditis. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis it  is  a  complication  of  articular  rheumatism,  not  only  do  we  seek 
for  the  evidence  of  its  development  in  the  course  of  the  latter  disease,  but 
the  existence  of  articular  rheumatism  renders  the  diagnosis  more  complete 
than  if  this  disease  did  not  exist. 

An  endocardial  murmur  produced  by  endocarditis  is  generally  perma- 
nent, but  I  have  repeatedly  known  it  to  disappear  after  recovery  from 
rheumatism.  I  have  known  an  aortic  and  a  mitral  murmur  to  continue 
for  several  j-ears  after  recovery  and  at  length  to  disappear  entirely.  In 
cases  of  endo-pericarditis,  the  endocardial  exists  with  an  exocardial  or 
friction  murmur.  In  general,  the  two  murmurs  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished, and  each  referred  to  its  source. 

Prognosis. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  endocarditis  in%'olves  no 
immediate  danger.     The  danger  is,  for  the  most  part,  remote,  relating  to 
the  valvular  lesions  which  are  apt  to  follow.     (  Vide  Chapter  III.)     The 
persistence  of  inflammation  in  a  chronic  form  is  not  determinable.     The 
continuance  of  endocardial  murmur  is  not  proof  that  inflammation  persists; 
rougliening  of  the  membrane  from  vegetations  or  lymph  which  remains 
will  suffice  to  pro<luce  murmur.     The  chief  source  of  important  morbid 
eflects  and  of  danger,  exclusive  of  valvular  lesions,  is  embolism.     Vege- 
tations, or  masses  of  fibrin  of  greater  or  less  size,  are  liable  to  be  detached, 
and,  forming  emboli,  occasion  obstruction  (infarction)  of  arteries  in  difler- 
ent  organs.     Passing,  of  course,  into  the  systemic  circulation,  they  are 
especially  apt  to  become  lodged  in  the  spleen,  where  they  give  rise  to 
characteristic  lesions.     (  Vide  page  78.)     Occasionally  they  give  rise  to 
analogous  lesions  in  the  kidne^-s,  and  sometimes,  although  verj'  rarely, 
the  emboli  arc  carried  to  the  liver.     The  aflTection  hereafter  to  be  consid- 
ered  under  the  name  acute  or  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  is  supposed  to 
be  an  eflect  of  embolism  of  the  hepatic  arter^'.    Again,  cerebral  embolisa 
may  occur,  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  gangrene  of  the  lower  limlxi 
has  resulted  from  embolic  obstruction  of  their  distributing  arteries.    More- 
over, the  washing  away  of  lymj)h  or  fibrin  in  small  particles  may  occasioii 
capillary  embolism.     For  a  general  account  of  embolism,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  first  part  of  this  work.    (  Vide  page  71,  e<  seq.)    These  are 
accidents  incidental  to  endocarditis  in  some  cases.    In  general,  as  occurring 
in  the  pathological  connection  in  which  it  usually  occurs,  viz.,  in  the  conne 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  disconnected  ft*om  pericarditis,  endo» 
carditis  involves  no  immediate  danger,  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  denoting 
gravity  of  disease,  is  frequently  completely  latent,  and  is  an  important 
complication  chiefly  because  it  may  be  the  foundation  for  Talvular  lesions 
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which,  after  the  lappe  of  many  months,  or  it  may  be  many  years,  occasion 
serious  consequences. 

The  so-called  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  characterized  by  small  ulcera- 
tions limited,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to   the  valves,  but   sometimes 
occurring  in  portions  of  the  endocardium  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart.     These  ulcerations  may  lead  to  perforation 
of  the  valves,  and,  also,  to  aneurismal  dilatations.     The  immediate  patho- 
logical effects,  however,  which  belong  to  certain  cases  of  ulcerative  endo- 
cjurditis,  relate  to  embolism  and  an  infection  of  the  blood.  The  decomposed 
tissue  and  morbid  products  which  are  thrown  off  in  the  formation  of  the 
ulcers,  and  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  although  the  quantity  is  small, 
may  be  sufficient  to  infect  the  blood.     The  solid  particles  in  the  detritus, 
at  the  situations  where  they  become  lodged,  not  only  cause  mechanical 
obstruction,  or  infarctus,*but  thoy  excite  suppurative  inflammation,  and, 
perhaps,  gangrene ;  and    these  may  prove  foci  whence  a  further  infection 
of  the  blood  is  produced.     In  short,  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  are  some- 
times attributable,  thus,  to  ulcerative  endocarditis  ;  and,  bearing  this  fact 
in  mind,  the  existence  of  these  blood-conditions,  without  other  obvious 
causation,  should  lead  us  to  examine  for  the  signs  of  endocardial  disease. 
Among  the  systemic  arteries  which  are  liable  to  receive  the  detritus  in 
cades  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  arc  the  mesenteric ;  and  embolism  here 
leading  to  intestinal  ulcerations,  the  cases  may  simulate  closely  typhoid 
fever.     Happily,  pyaemic  and  septic  conditions  attributable  to  endocardi- 
tis are  extremely  rare.     In  ulcerative  endocaixlitis  the  ulcerations  are 
generally  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.     Exceptionally  they  occur 
in  the  right  side,  and  the  local  embolic  effects  then,  of  course,  take  place 
in  the  lungs.*     The  prognosis  in  case*  of  embolism,  pyajmin,  and  septicae- 
mia attributable  to  ulcerative  endocarditis,  is  the  same  as  when  these  con- 
ditions occur  in  other  pathological  connections.    From  the  two  last  named 
(xnditions  recovery  is  to  be  expected  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

Treatment. — The  inflammation  in  endocarditis  being  confined,  gene- 
ndly,  to  one  side  of  the  heart,  and  limited  chiefly  to  the  valvular  j)ortion 
of  the  endocardium,  does  not  occasion  great  constitutional  disturbance. 
Following  the  general  principles  which  arc  to  govern  the  era  ploy  mcnt  of 
bloodletting,  it  is  never  calle<l  for.  Depletion  by  means  of  saline  purga- 
tires  or  laxatives  may  be  advisable. 

Prteconlial  pain  and  disturbed  actjon  of  the  heart  indicate  anodyne 
lemedies  and  soothing  applications  to  the  chest.  131isters,  with  reference 
to  these  symptoms,  are  of  doubtful  propriety.  Sinapisms  and  stimulating 
liniments  will  secure  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  counter-irrita- 
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Measures  addressed  to  the  supposed  causative  condition  of  the  blood 
tie  rationally  indicated.  Occurring  generally  in  connection  with  rheuma- 
tiam,if  the  local  affections,  this  of  course  included,  depend  on  the  presence 
eft  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  it  is  pL'iinly  an  object  either  to  neutral- 
iie  or  eliminate  this  material.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  this  object 
will  be  hereafter  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  rheumatism. 

The  remote  e^il  consequences  of  endocarditis  proceed  from  the  thicken- 
ing, morbid  growths  and  the  deposit  of  fibrin  upon  the  valvular  portion 
of  the  endocardium.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  desirable  to  limit  and 
icmove  these  immediate  effects  of  the  inflammation.     The  fibrin  of  the 
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blood  is  increased  in  acute  rheumatism  more  than  in  any  other  disease, 
and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  fibrinous  deposits  are  apt  to  take  place. 
With  this  view,  measures  to  reduce  the  excess  of  fibrin,  and  to  favor  its 
liquid  state,  are  rationally  indicated.  Alkaline  remedies  and  ammonia, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  contribute  to  the  latter  of  these  two  ends.  Mer- 
cury has  been  supposed  to  diminish  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 
That  it  possesses  this  power,  however,  has  been  inferred  rather  than  de- 
monstrated, and  the  correctness  of  the  inference  admits  of  doubt.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  fibrin  deposited  upon  the  membrane  is  ever  ab- 
sorbed ;  it  either  remains  or  is  washed  away,  gradually  or  in  mass,  by  the 
current  of  blood. 

The  treatment  in  the  cases  in  which  ulcerative  endocarditis  exists  and 
causes  the  efiects  noticed  in  connection  with  the  prognosis,  is  not  enfr> 
braced  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  indications,  however,  in  these  cases 
are  those  which  relate  to  embolism  in  dififerent  situations,  and  to  pyaemia 
and  septicaemia.    These  indications  need  not  be  here  considered. 

The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  persistence  of  an  endo> 
cardial  murmur  is  not  sufi^cient  ground  for  sorbefacient  or  other  reme- 
dies. The  persistence  of  the  murmur  is  not  evidence  that  the  inflamma- 
tion continues.  The  treatment  of  endocarditis  should  cease  when  the 
local  and  general  S3rmptoms  of  the  disease  are  no  longer  present. 

Myocarditis. 

Inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  is  rare.     When  it 
occurs  it  is  generally  in  connection  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis, 
singly  or  combined.     It  may  occur,  however,  irrespective  of  either  of  these 
afl'ections.     Suppuration  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  m^^ocarditis,  the 
pus  being  either  collected  in  abscesses  or  infiltrated.     The  pus  may  be 
discharged  into  the  pericardial  sac,  giving  rise  to  pericarditis,  or  into  (me 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  causing  purulent  infection  of  the  blood.    Rup- 
ture of  the  heart  may  be  a  consequence  of  inflammation  and  suppuratioiL 
An  abscess  in  the  inter- ventricular  septum  may  lead  to  perforation.    In- 
duration or  sclerosis  is  a  result  of  interstitial  inflammation.    Aneurismsl 
dilatation  is  still  another.     The  inflammation  is  oftencr  seated  in  the  walls 
of  the  left,  than  of  the  right,  ventricle.     Perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  the 
causes,  exclusive  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  is  embolism  of  a  brsn^ 
of  the  coronary  artery.     It  may  so(nctimes  be  imputed  to  s^'philis.    It  is 
a  serious  afl^ection,  as  impairing,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  masonlsr 
power  of  the  heart,  and  as  involving  a  liability  to  the  accidents  just  stated. 
Associated  with  either  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  or  both,  it  adds,  cf 
course,  to  the  gravity  and  danger.     Its  coexistence  with  these  affectionii 
and  its  existence  without  them,  cannot  be  determined  durii^  life. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

VALTULAR  LESIONS  WITH  ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  HEART. 

• 

AutomleaU  Characters — Clinical  History^Pathological  Character— CauBatlon  ~  Diagnosis- 
Prognosis— Treatment 

HAYING  considered,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  heart,  the  structural  lesions  of  this  organ  next  claim 
attention.  The  structural  lesions  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  valves 
and  orifices  of  the  heart.  These  are  known  commonly  as  valvular  lesions. 
Other  lesions  relate  to  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  Enlargement 
of  the  heart,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  proceeds  from  valvular  lesions, 
and  the  latter,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  give  rise  to 
cardiac  enlargement.  In  considering,  therefore,  valvular  lesions,  I  shall 
also  consider  enlai^ement  as  dependent  thereon,  and  afterward  notice  en- 
l&i^cment  occurring  without  valvular  lesions. 

AxATOMiCAL  Characters. — Valvular  lesions  are  situated,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  that  is,  at  the  mitral  and 
the  aortic  orifice.     Tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions  are  comparatively  rare. 
The  morbid  appearances  in  different  cases  are  extremely  diversified.    The 
Talvolar  curtains  and  segments  arc  frequently  thickened  and  contracted  ; 
or,  they  may  be  simply  encumbered  with  vegetations  of  greater  or  less 
nae,  without  being  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  their  function. 
They  are  sometimes  rendered  more  or  less  rigid  by  calcareous  deposit. 
The  mitral  curtains  are  not  infrec^uently  united  at  their  sides  so  as  to  form 
a  fonnei-shaped  canal  leading  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle,  the  opeii- 
iag  consisting  of  a  small  slit,  called  the  button-hole  contraction  of  the 
nitral  orifice.     The  aortic  segments,  expanded  and  rigid,  in  some  cases 
diminish  the  size  of  this  orifice  to  that  of  a  crow's  quill,  or  even  much 
osaller.     The  valves  may  become  atrophied,  and  are  liable  to  rupture  or 
perforations.     Rupture  of  one  of  the  valves  is  an  occasional  accident  with- 
out prior  disease,  when  an  excessive  strain  is  induced  by  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  in  severe  muscular  exertions ;  under  these  circumstances 
the  tendinous  cords  which  unite  the  extremities  of  the  mitral  curtains  to 
the  papillary  muscles  are  especially  apt  to  give  way.     For  a  full  descrip- 
tkm  of  the  varied  changes  which  are  observed  in  different  cases  of  valvular 
leeicms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy. 

In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  all  the  diverse  alterations  of  structure  em- 
biaced  under  the  name  valvular  lesions  may  be  arranged,  according  to 
their  eflects  upon  the  circulation,  into  the  following  groups :  Fin^tj  ob- 
etructive  lesions,  that  is,  lesions  which  impede  the  flow  of  blood  by  pro- 
ducing contraction  of  the  orifices ;  second^  regurgitant  lesions,  that  is, 
lesions  which  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  valves,  rendering  them 
inoompetent  or  insufiRcient,  and  consequently  allowing  backward  or  regur- 
gitant currents ;  ihird^  lesions  which  involve  both  obstruction  and  regurgi- 
tation ;  and,  fourth^  lesions  which  involve  neither  obstruction  nor  regur- 
gitation^ but  give  riae  to  morbid  sounds  by  roughening  the  surface  over 
wliich  tbe  Uood  flows.    The  lesions  belonging  to  the  last  group  are  of 
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each  of  tlicse  immediate  effects  of  the  lesions  lessening  the  quantity  q( 
blood  proix^Ued  into  the  aorta  and  its  branches  by  the  systole  of  the  kl 
ventricle.  The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  this  Tentricle  at  the  tin* 
of  the  systole  may  sometimes  be  so  much  lessened  that  the  radial  pub 
is  lost ;  hence  one  source  of  intermission  of  the  pulse ;  another  aomn 
is  an  actual  intermission  of  the  ventricular  systole.  Inequality  of  tk 
successive  beats  of  the  pulse,  as  regards  volume  and  force,  represents  ii- 
eqiitd  supplies  of  blood  from  the  leit  auricle  to  the  left  ventricle.  Imgi- 
larity  in  the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  infre<iuent.  Intermittency  of  the 
pulse  and  inequality  of  successive  beats,  due  to  deficiency  of  the  flupplj 
of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle,  are  characters  ^hich  denote  mitral  coiiti»> 
tion  rather  than  regurgitation. 

.  The  characters  pertaining  to  the  form  of  the  pulse,  as  ascertained  bf 
'the  sphygmograph,  are  notable  variations,  in  different  pulsations,  in  fit 
length  of  the  line  of  ascent,  shortness  of  this  line  in  a  greater  or  tan 
number  of  pulsations,  its  vertical  direction,  and  marked  dii;rotism  in  tk 
line  of  descent.  In  cases  of  mitral  obstruction,  according  to  Marej^ 
observations,  the  line  of  ascent  is  longer  and  the  variations  in  ditferot 
pulsations  are  less,  the  direction  of  this  line  being  also  vertical,,  and  tk 
line  of  descei^  showing  dicrotism.  These  characters  denote  quickness  o( 
the  ventricular  systole,  feeble  arterial  tension,  and  want  of  uniformity  tt 
regards  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  aorta  in  different  1)eats. 

Pain  is  rarely  a  prominent  symjitom  dnrmg  the  progress  of  mitnl 
lesions,  but  uneasiness  and  an  indefinite  sense  of  distress,  referred  totk     \ 
prajcordia,  may  be  complained  of.     Nor  are  there  any  notable  syroptomi 
referable  to  tlie  nervous  83- stem.     There  is  a  marked  contrast,  as  regaidi 
mental  anxiety  and  a])])rehension,  between  the  cases  in  which  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  disturbed  bv  lesions  and  those  in  which  the  disturbance  is 
purely  functional.   In  the  fonnor,  mental  depression  is  proportionate  to  the 
physical  suffering,  and  patients  are  apt  to  be  apathetic  with  respect  to 
danger ;  in  the  latter,  the  mind  is  depressed  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual 
ailment,  and  patients  are  harassed  b}'  imaginary  fears.     If  dyspnoea  he  a 
prominent  symptom,  the  loss  of  sleep  adds  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
The  sleep  which  is  obtained  is  ai)t  to  be  imperfect  and  disturbe<l  by  fright- 
ful dreams.    It  is  not  imeommon  for  patients  to  Ihj  unable  to  lie  down  for 
many  weeks  before  death,  short  periods  of  sleep  Iwing  obtained  b}'  inclin- 
ing the  body  forward  and  resting  the  elbows  on  the  knees  or  on  some 
solid  supi)ort. 

Sooner  or  later,  if  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection, 
dropsieal  effusion  takes  ])laee  into  the  areolar  tissue  and  serous  cavities. 
The  lower  limbs  generally  first  become  (edematous,  afterward  the  face 
and  body,  and  more  or  k*ss  liquid  accumulates  within  the  peritoneal  and 
pleural  sac.  The  limbs  and  body  sometimes  become  greatly  swollen,  and 
the  scrotum  acquires  an  enormous  size.  The  skin  on  the  lower  limbs, 
under  these  circumstances,  mav  become  ervthematous ;  ulcerations  or 
fissures  are  apt  to  occur,  with  abundant  draining  away  of  serum.  The 
face  is  congested,  and  not  infrequently  the  lips  are  livid.  The  dusky  hue, 
due  to  congestion  or  cyanosis,  combined  with  (edema,  gives  to  the  fiice  an 
appearance  wliich  contrasts  with  the  pallid  aspect  characterizing  general 
dropsy  from  renal  disease.  General  droj)sy  arising  from  mitral  lesions 
occurs  after  enlargement  by  (iilatati(m  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  has 
taken  i)lace,  and  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  venous  obstruction  which  the 
latter  condition  involves.  Tricusi)id  regurgitation,  which  exists  to  some 
extent  normally,  is  increas(Hl  in  this  condition,  and  adds  to  the  venous 
obstruction.    This  condition  of  the  right  cavities  gives  rise  to  turgescence 
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r  be  excited  to  i^ause  progressive  growth,  the  continued  over- 
of  the  cavities  causes  the  walls  to  yield  and  dilatation  takes 
^he  dilatation  goes  on,  and  at  length  it  predominates  over  the 
phy ;  that  is,  in  relative  amount  the  former  exceeds  the  latter, 
rgement  by  hypertrophy  is  due  to  a  vital  process,  viz.,  hyper- 
;  but  the  enlargement  by  dilatation  is  produced  mechanioally. 
iphy  involves  augmented  power  of  the  muscular  walls ;  dilatation 
diminished  power,  or  weakness,  in  pro])ortion  as  the  cavities  are 
In  proportion  as  dilatation  predominates  over  hypertrophy, 
ne  of  the  heart,  rather  than  its  weight,  is  increased, 
cment  may  be  much  more  marked  in  one  portion  of  the  heart 
dother  portion,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  organ.  The 
itricle,  for  example,  may  be  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  seat  of 
ent  in  connection  with  mitral  valvular  lesions,  and  this  may  hold 
le  left  ventricle  in  connection  with  aortic  valvular  lesions.  The 
icle  <nay  be  enlarged  by  predominant  dilatation  while  the  right 
is  enlarged  by  predominant  hypertrophy,  and  vice  verm. 

AL  History. — Valvular  lesions,  so  long  as  they  involve  neither 
3n  nor  regurgitation,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  disease,  and 
tence  is  only  ascertained  by  means  of  physical  signs.  Lesions 
obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  as  a  rule,  do  not  occasion 
convenience  until  they  have  led  to  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
',  as  a  rule,  lesions  occasion  suffering,  and  are  attended  with 
1  proportion  to  the  enlargement  which  they  have  produced,  and 
the  enlargement  due  to  dilatation. 

st  symptoms  proceeding  from  mitral  obstructive  or  regurgitant 
jrtain  to  the  respiratory  system.  Deficiency  of  breath  on  exer- 
>r  some  time,  the  chief  inconvenience.  This  progressively  in- 
n  proportion  as  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation 
The  patient  is  at  length  obliged  to  discontinue  any  active 
exertion,  but  may  be  comfortable  while  remaining  quiet.  Dys- 
illy  becomes  habitual,  and  is  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symf>- 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  has  taken  place.  A  still  further 
ent  of  this  symptom  renders  the  patient  unable  to  lie  down, 
ng,  then,  orthopncea.  This  may  be  due,  in  a  measure,  to  coex- 
Imonary  accidents.  Cough  and  more  or  less  muco-serous  expec- 
are  incidental  to  congestion  or  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  of 
chial  mucous  membrane.  An  abundant  serous  expectoration 
s  occurs,  constituting  broncliorrhoea.  Haemoptysis  is  not  infre- 
j  hemorrhage  being  usually  small.  This  event  generally  denotes 
ronchorrhagia,  but  occasionally  blood  is  extravasated  into  the 
K)nstituting  what  is  commonly  called  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Pul- 
adema  is  another  intercurrent  event  which  is  liable  to  occur, 
5  the  suflfering  from  dyspnoea.  ITydrothorax  is  still  another 
'  embarrassment  of  respiration.  "  Pigment  induration"  of  the 
tendent  on  persistent  congestion,  caused  by  regurgitant  and  ob- 
mitral  lesions,  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter  {vide 
),  This  enters  into  the  rationale  of  dyspnoja  in  some  cases. 
mlargement  of  the  heart  takes  place,  its  action,  so  long  as  the 
)hy  predominates,  is  abnormally  strong.  This  may  be  per- 
r  the  hand  placed  over  the  praeconiia.  The  patient,  however, 
nirfains  much  of  palpitation,  having  become  accustomed  to  the 
ncrease  of  the  power  of  the  heart's  action.  The  pulse  is  small 
:  in  proportioii  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation^ 
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times  Tery  striking,  and  is  so  distinoti^-e  that  aortic  regurgitation  k 
rendere<l  highly  proUiblt-  hy  this  symjitom  alone. 

The  tracings  hy  the  sphygiuugmph  in  cases  of  aortic  obstructiTe  lesion 
.give  an  oblique*  un<i  cur^tnl  line  of  ascent,  denoting  the  slowness  witk 
mhieh  the  UckkI  is  drivt.'n  into  the  aorta ;  and  in  the  line  of  descent, dicro- 
tisni  is  either  slight  or  wanting.  In  eases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  the  tine 
of  ascent  is  vertierii,  ami  dicrotism  in  the  line  of  descent  is  marked.  If. 
as  is  not  infre<)uent,  senile  in*  I  unit  ion  of  the  arteries  coexist,  the  summit 
presents  a  plane  of  greater  or  less  length  ;  if  this  condition  of  the  arterito 
do  not  exist,  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  representing  a  pulsation  ii 
pointeii.  and  the  line  of  nscont  may  be  notched  near  its  upper  extremity. 

General  dropsy  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  aortic 
lesions,  that  i<,  dropsy  arising  from  the  cardiac  affection.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  life  is  g^'iioniHy  destroyeil  before  the  lesions  have  kdto 
dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Hence,  turgescence  of  the 
cervical  veins  and  jugular  pulsation  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  histoiy 
of  aortic  K'sions.  This  statoniont  also  holds  good  with  resiject  to  conges- 
tion of  the  alxlominal  vistvra  and  the  kidncvs. 

Aortic  regurgitant  lesions  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  procee^ng 
from  a  sudden  increase  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  left  xoh 
tricle  sutHciently  to  embarrass  the  action  of  this  ventricle  by  distention. 
This  ventricle  becoming  overloaded  by  the  regurgitant  current  in  addition 
to  the  direi't  mitral  current,  the  ventricular  walls  arc  distended  so  as  to 
weaken  their  iH)wer  of  contraction.     This  is  a  rational  explanation  of 
paroxysms  of  distress  to  which  these  lesions  give  rise.     The  action  of  the 
heart  is  irregular  and  spasmodic,  and  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of 
great  oppression  at  the  pnvconii:i.  with  a  feeling  of  impending  deatL 
These  attacks  are  excited,  at  first,  by  muscular  exercise  or  mental  emo- 
tions, but,  after  a  time,  they  may  occur  without  any  obvious  exciting 
cause.     They  occasion  great  distress,  and  sudden  death  may  take  place 
in  an  attack  of  unusual  violcniv,  the  left  ventricle  being  paralyzed  by 
over-distonsion.     They  are  more  friMiuont  and  serious  when  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  pre<loniinatt'S  over  hy[H»rtrophy,  yet  they  may  be  more 
or  less  frequent  and  violent,  and  may  prove  fatal,  while  hyi)ertrophj'  is 
predominant.     The  occurrence  of  these  attacks  renders  patients  affected 
with  aortic  lesions  more  anxious  and  apprehensive  than  those  affected  with 
mitral  lesions.     As  conducive  to  these  ])aroxysms  and  the  liability  to 
sud<len  death,  moi*e  or  Ifss  inij^ortance  iK'longs  to  defective  circulation 
through  the  coronary  arterii's,  wliifh  is  incident  to  free  aortic  ix'gurgita- 
tion.     This  defective  circulation  anses  from  the  fact,  as  explained  by 
Mauriac,*  that  the  blood  is  for^'cd  into  these  arteries,  not  by  the  ventri- 
cular svstolc,  but  bv  the  recoil  of  the  aorta  after  the  svstole.     In  order 
that  this  recoil  force  shall  aliVct  the  circulation  in  the  coronary  aileries, 
the  aortic  valves  must  be  sullicient ;  if  these  valves  be  insuflicient,  the 
recoil  force  is  exix^nded  on  the  aortic  regurgitant  current,  and  the  heart 
sutlers  from  a  defW'tive  sui)ply  of  blood.     The  weakness  of  the  ventricles 
from  this  cause,  and,  also,  from  venous  congestion,  due  to  the  fact  that, 
when  the  heart  contracts  feeblv,  the  blood  within  the  veins  of  the  vontri- 
cles  is  imperfectly  exjx'lled,  conduces  to  paralysis,  from  over-distension, 
of  the  left  ventricle. 

Aortic  and  mitral  leMons,  involving  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation, 
or  both,  in  each  situation,  are  not  infrequently  associated  in  the  same 
case.     Certain  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  arising  from  lesions  at  the 

'  Nouvcau  Dictionnaire,  Paris,  1868,  Art.  Ca?ur. 
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:ral  nnd  aortic  orifice  are  then  combined.     Mitral  obstruction  and  re- 
rgitation,  however  atfonl  protection  against  tbe  paroxysms  of  distress 
d  the  liability  to  sudden  death  incident  to  aortic  regurgitation,  by  pre- 
nting  over-tlistension  and  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle.     In  this  point 
*  view,  the  fonnor  are  compensatory,  or  conservative. 
Tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions,  as  already  8tate<l,  are  comparatively 
ire.     In  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  they  exist,  they  arc  congeni- 
al.    They  are,  therefore,  most  liable  to  be  met  with  in  young  siibje<*ts. 
rricQf^pid  lesions,  in  proportion  as  they  involve  obstruction  or  regurgi- 
Ation,  lead,  primarily,  to  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  and  thence  to 
systemic   congestion.     General  dix)psy,   under  these  circumstances,  is 
likely  to  occur  early,  without  having  l)een  preceded  by  the  sj-mptoms  de- 
noting ]>ulmonarv  congestion.     Turgescence  of  the  cer^'ical  veins  and 
venous  pulsation  arc  also  earl}'  symptoms  in  such  cases.     Lesions  at  the 
pulmonic  orifice,  involving  contraction  or  regurgitation,  in  like  manner, 
80on  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  the  symptomatic  pheno- 
mena dependent  thereon. 

Pathological  Character. — The  primary  evils  of  valvular  lesions  are 
mechanical.  They  do  harm  by  obstructing  the  direct  or  normal  currents 
of  blood,  and  by  allowing  abnormal  or  Regurgitant  currents  to  take  place. 
They  induce  hypertrophy  or  morbid  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  by 
increasiug  the  force  6f  the  heart's  action,  and  thereby  inducing  hy]>emu- 
trition.  This  result,  it  is  to  he  borne  in  mind,  is  not  an  evil.  The 
hypertrophy  resulting  from  valvular  lesions  is  conservative.  The  aug- 
mented power  of  action  which  the  heart  acquires  with  its  increased  muscular 
growth  enables  it  better  to  carry  on  the  circulation  despite  the  obstacles 
aflbrdecl  by  obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions.  The  hypertrophy  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  com]K'nsatorv'  for  the  obstacles  which  these  lesions  afford. 
This  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  management.  Dila- 
tation of  the  cavities  is  another  result  of  valvular  lesions.  This  result  is 
an  evil.  The  heart  is  weakened  in  i)n>portion  as  it  becomes  dilated.  The 
circulation  then  sutlers,  not  only  fn>m  the  obstacles  afforded  by  the  val- 
vular lesions,  but  from  tiic  diminisheil  power  of  the  heart's  action.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  not  until  dilatation  predominates  over  the  pre-existing  hy]XT- 
trophy,  that  distressing  and  grave  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart  are 
developed ;  and  the  suffering  and  danger  increase  as  the  dilatation  pro- 


It  18  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  valvular  lesions  do  not  involve 
existing  inflammation.  The  atrophy  and  calcareous  degeneration  which 
lead  to  contraction  of  the  valves,  rigidity,  rupture,  etc.,  are  not  inflammatory 
processes,  although  they  may  be,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  pro- 
bably are,  the  after-eflTects  of  inflammation. 

Cavbatiost. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  valvular  lesipns  originate  in  the 
endocarditis  which  complicates  acute  articular  rheumatism.    Of  sixt^-one 
eases  which  I  analyzed,  some  3'ears  ago,  with  reference  to  this  point, 
rheumatism  had  existed  at  a  former  period  of  life  in  forty-three.     And  of 
these  forty-three  cases,  mitral  lesions  alone  existed  in  twenty,  aortic  lesions 
alone  existed  in  seven,  and  mitral  with  aortic  lesions  existed  in  sixteen 
The  degenerative  changes  which  follow  endocarditis  lend  to  obstructioi 
or  regui^tation  after  a  {leriod  more  or  less  remote.     When  the  evils  o 
inconvenience  resulting  from  valvular  lesions  are  sufficient  to  lead  th 
patient  to  seek  for  medical  aid,  it  may  be  found  that  one  or  more  attacl 
of  rheumatism  were  experienced  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  befoi 
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times  very  striking,  and  is  so  distinctive  that  aortic  regurgitation  \ 
rendered  highly  probable  by  this  symptom  alone. 

The  tracings  by  the  sphygmograpli  m  cases  of  aortic  obstructive  lesio^ 
.give  an  oblique  and  curved  line  of  ascent,  denoting  the  slowneiis  w^^ 
which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta ;  and  in  the  line  of  descent,  dici-^ 
tism  is  either  slight  or  wanting.  In  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  the  lii^ 
of  ascent  is  vertical,  and  dierotism  in  the  line  of  descent  is  marked,  jf 
as  is  not  infrequent,  senile  induration  of  the  arteries  coexist,  the  surnn}/^' 
presents  a  plane  of  greater  or  less  length ;  if  this  condition  of  the  art^rj^^ 
do  not  exist,  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  representing  a  pulsation  ig 
pointeil,  and  the  line  of  ascent  may  be  notched  near  its  upper  extremity. 

General  dropsy  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  aortic 
lesions,  that  is,  dropsy  arising  from  the  cardiac  affection.  This  is  owiW 
to  the  fact  that  life  is  goncrally  destroyed  before  the  lesions  have  led  to 
dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Hence,  turgescence  of  the 
cervical  veins  and  jugular  pulsation  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  histoij 
of  aortic  lesions.  This  statement  also  holds  good  with  resixict  to  conges- 
tion of  the  alxlominal  viscera  and  the  kidney's. 

Aortic  regurgitant  lesions  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  proceeding 
from  a  sudden  increase  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  left  ven- 
tricle sufficiently  to  embarrass  the  action  of  this  ventricle  by  distention. 
This  ventricle  becoming  overloaded  by  the  regurgitant  current  in  addition 
to  the  direct  mitral  current,  the  ventricular  walls  are  distended  bo  m  to 
weaken  their  power  of  contraction.     This  is  a  rational  explanation  of 
paroxysms  of  distress  to  which  these  lesions  give  rise.     The  action  of  tbe 
heart  is  irregular  and  spasmodic,  and  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of 
great  oppression  at  the  pro^cordia,  with  a  feeling  of  impending  desth. 
These  attacks  are  excited,  at  first,  by  muscular  exercise  or  mental  enK^ 
tions,  but,  after  a  time,  they  may  occur  without  any  obvious  exciting 
cause.     They  occasion  great  distress,  and  sudden  death  may  take  plsoe 
in  an  attack  of  unusual  violence,  the  left  ventricle  being  paralyzed  by 
over-distension.     They  are  more  frequent  and  serious  when  dilatation  o( 
the  left  ventricle  predominates  over  hyix^rtrophy,  yet  they  may  be  more 
or  less  frequent  and  violent,  and  may  prove  fatal,  while  hypertrophy  ii 
predominant.     The  occurrence  of  these  attacks  renders  patients  aflected 
with  aortic  lesions  more  anxious  and  apprehensive  than  those  affected  with 
mitral  lesions.     As  conducive  to  these  paroxysms  and  the  liability  to 
sudden  death,  more  or  less  importance  Ixjlongs  to  defective  circulatioa 
through  the  coronary  arteries,  which  is  incident  to  fi'ee  aortic  regurgitt* 
tion.     This  defective  circulation  arises  from  the  fact,  as  explained  bj 
Mauriac,^  that  the  blood  is  forced  into  these  arteries,  not  by  the  ventri- 
cular systole,  but  by  the  recoil  of  the  aorta  after  the  systole.     In  order 
that  this  recoil  force  shall  affect  the  circulation  in  the  coronary  arteries, 
the  aortic  valves  must  be  sufficient ;  if  these  valves  be  insufficient,  the 
recoil  force  is  ex])ended  on  the  aortic  regurgitant  current,  and  the  heart 
suffers  from  a  defective  supply  of  blood.     The  weakness  of  the  ventricles 
from  this  cause,  and,  also,  from  venous  congestion,  due  to  the  (act  that| 
when  the  heart  contracts  feebly,  the  blood  within  the  veins  of  the  ventri- 
cles is  imperfectly  expelled,  conduces  to  paralysis,  from  over-distensioiiy 
of  the  left  ventricle. 

Aortic  and  mitrnl  Icfsions,  involving  either  obstruction  or  r^mgitataoik^ 
or  both,  in  each  situation,  ore  not  infrequently  associated  in  the 
case.     Certain  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  arising  from  lesloDB  at 

*  NouTcau  Dictlonnaire,  Paris,  1868,  Art.  Coeur. 
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This  murmur  is  heard  at  and  near  the  apex,  and  is  usually  confined  within 
a  circumscribed  area  around  the  apex.  It  is  almost  always  rough, 
resembling  a  sound  produced  hy  throwing  the  lips  or  tongue  into  vibra- 
tion with  the  expired  breath.  This  muimur  is  produced  especially  by 
contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice  in  consequence  of  the  union,  at  their  sides, 
of  (he  mitral -curtains,  forming  a  buttonhole-like  slit.  The  murmur  repre- 
sents mitral  contraction  with  occasional  exceptions.  In  some  cases  in 
which  ft-ee  aortic  regurgitation  exists,  the  left  ventricle  becoming  filled 
before  the  auricles  contract,  the  mitral  curtains  are  floated  out,  and  the 
valve  closed  when  the  mitral  current  takes  place,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, this  murmur  may  be  produced  by  the  current  Just  named,  although 
no  mitral  lesion  exist.^  This  murmur  is  called  the  mitral  direct  mur- 
mur. Dr.  Qairdner  has  proposed,  as  a  better  name,  the  auricular  systolic 
murmur. 

The  two  mitral  murmurs  not  infrequently  exist  together;  but  either 
mav  exist  without  the  other. 

Aortic  murmurH. — A  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  or  a  systolic  mur- 
mnr,  heard  with  its  maximum  of  intensitj^  at  or  above  the  base  of  the 
heart,  and  generally  propagated  into  the  carotids,  is  called  an  aortic  direct 
murmur.  This  murmur  may  represent  aortic  lesions,  and  it  is  then  called 
organic,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  without 
aortic  lesions,  and  it  is  then  called  an  inorganic  or  an  anaemic  murmur. 
The  following  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  the  murmur  is  inor- 
ganic or  auFemic.  The  evident  existence  of  antemia ;  the  absence  of  other 
signs  of  cardiac  lesions ;  tlie  variableness  of  the  murmur,  being  sometimes 
present  and  sometimes  wanting,  and  difiTering  much  at  diflferent  times  in 
intensity;  the  presence  of  murmur  in  the  larger  arteries,  such  as  the 
carotid,  subclavian,  etc.,  and  a  continuous  murmur  in  the  veins  of  the 
neck  commonly  known  as  the  venous  hum.  Attention  to  these  points  will 
generall3'  siiflSce  for  determining  whether  an  aortic  direct  murmur  Ixj  or- 
ganic or  inorganic.  The  organic  murmur  denotes  lesion  of  some  kind, 
bat  not  necessarily  obstructive ;  that  is,  the  lesion  may  simply  render  the 
membrane  at  or  near  the  aortic  orifice  rough,  without  involving  obstruc- 
tion to  the  current.  The  murmur  may  be  soft  or  rough,  and  it  is  some- 
times musical. 

An  aortic  murmur  with  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  t.  (?.,  diastolic, 
heard  usually  at  the  base,  but,  in  most  cases,  having  its  maximum  a  little 
below  the  base,  on  or  near  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  is  called  an 
aortic  regurgitant  murmur.  It  represents  insuflSciency  of  the  aortic  valve 
ind  consequent  regurgitation  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle.  This 
mnrmur  may  be  more  or  less  loud  and  prolonged ;  it  is  generally  soft,  but 
sometimes  rough,  and  it  may  be  musical. 

The  aortic  direct  and  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  not  infrequently  exist 
in  combination,  but  either  maj-  be  present  without  the  other.  One  or 
both  of  the  aortic  murmurs  coexist  with  either  or  both  of  the  mitral 
murmurs  in  the  cases  in  which  mitral  and  aortic  lesions  are  associated. 

Tricuspid  murmurs. — Tricuspid  lesions  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
lience  a  murmur  referable  to  this  orifice  is  infrequent.  A  tricuspid  rrgur- 
gilani  murmur  occasionally  exists,  representing  an  unusual  amount  of 
regurgitation  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  right  auricle,  with,  perhaps, 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle.  It  occurs  with  the  first  sound,  and  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  by  its  being  either 

'  Vide  article  on  cardiac  murmurs,  hy  the  Author,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Bdences,  No.  for  Jnlj,  1863. 
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limited  to,  or  haying  its  nuudmnm  of  intenslly  afc,  the  rf|(M  iiidMBirlMte 
of  the  heart,  Tiz.,  near  the  ensifoftn  cartilage.  Ithi  •pi^^illkolilein^to'll 
eonfoimded  with  a  mitral  regurgitant  murarar.  A  titettraid^dinet  BMk 
mar  is  exceedingly  rare,  owing  to  the  Ihct  tint  lesions  nwogmlv  tift^flfan 
which  give  rise  to  a  mitral  direct  marmnr,  are  so  tpftw|iiBMt-  i(t'  ttii^ 
cospid  orifice.  •  •       •    .    .  ii.Lt/ 

Pulmonic  murmurs. — A  pulmonic  direct  murmur  is  net  of  ifwy  ttM^ 
qaent  occurrence.    It  is  with  the  first  sound  of  tiie  heiit,  snd  Is  tesidtiL 
or  above,  the  base,  over  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  Tis.,in  thescooad  InSsMNNili 
space  near  the  left  xnargin  of  the  sternum.  ItistobedistingirisliedltaHitt 
aortic  direct  murmur  %  its  situation  as  Just  stated,  oonpled  wttk  4HM  wm^ 
transmission  into  the  carotids.    It  represents  pulmonio  lestoMi 
is  not  inorganic  or  anemic,  as  it  not  unftequenffy  is.    Tim 
which  render  it  probable  that  it  is  inorganic  are  the  ssme 
question  is  as  to  the  organic  or  inorganic  charaeter  of  an  aoitie  dklit 
murmur.  '  •>' 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  murmurs,  the  diagnosis  of  tsItuIst 
is  made,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  eztert 
gravity  of  lesions  is  determinable  by  the  murmurs.    Whether  tlis  diMit 
murmurs  are  produced  by  lesions  which  involve  obstraction,  or  aoCy'  srii- 
not  be  determined  by  the  study  of  the  murmurs  alone ;  and  wbettisrttb     | 
regurgitant  murmurs  proceed  firom  much  or  little  regurgitation,  BlQSl^ll     | 
ascertoined  by  other  evidence  than  that  which  the  murmurs  afftnd.  •  Tin 
intensity  of  the  murmurs  is  no  proof  of  the  gravity  of  the  losioiis;  tttf^ 
or  innocuous  lesions  may  give  rise  to  loud  murmurs,  and  grave  ksiflSi 
may  be  represented  by  feeble  murmurs.    Nor  does  the  character  of  lis 
sound  as  regards  softness,  roughness,  or  a  musical  intonation,  Aurnlsb  m 
definite  information  respecting  the  extent  or  gravity  of  the  lesions.   Win 
reference  to  this  important  point  of  investigation,  therefore,  evideBee'li 
to  be  sought  for  elsewhere.    Symptoms  relating  to  the  cireulafioii,  wUdi 
have  been  considered  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  history,  shed  Hgllt 
upon  this  point,  but,  in  addition,  other  physical  signs  are  to  be  ta£aii 
into  account.   . 

A  comparison  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  as  produced,  separatdy, 
at  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  orifice,  is  one  source  of  information.  TUs 
compaiison  is  made  by  listening  successively  to  the  second  sound  as  heard 
in  the  right  and  left  intercostal  space  near  the  margin  of  the  sternum,  the 
sound  in  the  right  side  emanating  from  the  aortic,  and  the  sound  of  the 
left  side  from  the  pulmonic  orifice.  If  aortic  lesions  be  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  the  aortic  direct  or  regurgitant  murmur,  and  the  lesions  be 
of  such  a  character  that  the  aortic  valve  is  impaired,  the  second  sound, 
as  produced  by  this  valve,  will  be  more  or  less  weakened,  or  perhaps  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  alteration  is  ascertained  by  a  comparison  with  the  pul- 
monic second  sound.  If,  on  the  contrary*,  the  aortic  sound  be  unimpaired, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  aortic  valve  is  intact.  A  comparison  of  the 
aortic  and  pulmonic  second  soimd  is  not  less  usefVil  in  the  cases  in  which 
mitral  lesions  are  shown  to  exist  by  the  mitral  dii'eet  or  the  mitral  regurgi- 
tant murmur.  I  f  there  be  much  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  at  the 
mitral  orifice,  the  aortic  second  sound  will  be  weakened  by  the  diminished 
amount  of  blood  propelled  into  the  aorta  with  each  ventricular  systole ; 
and  if  the  mitral  obstruction  or  ref^ui^itation,  or  both,  have  led  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  will  be  intensified 
by  the  greater  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  by  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle.     By  means  of  this  beautiful 
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ilication  of  auscultation,  thus,  useful  information  is  obtained  respecting 
extent  or  gravity  of  the  lesions,  tlie  existence  and  situation  of  which 
.'  revealed  by  the  endocardial  murmurs. 

Further  evidence  of  the  extent  or  gravity  of  valvular  lesions  relates  to 
lai^ment  of  the  heart.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  is  an  effect  of  val- 
ilar  lesions,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
jstruetion  and  regurgitation  which  the  valvular  lesions  occasion.  Hence, 
le  degree  of  enlargement  is  a  criterion  of  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the 
alvolar  lesions,  and,  moreover,  the  enlargement  is  a  lesion  of  importance, 
A  has  been  already  seen.  The  question  then  arises.  How  are  the  exist- 
.iice  and  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  to  be  ascertained  ?  The 
altered  situation  of  the  apex,  if  not  attributable  to  extrinsic  causes,  is 
evidence  both  of  the  existence  and  the  degree  of  enlargement.  The  first 
effect  of  enlargement  is  to  carry  the  ai>ex  to  the  left  of  its  normal  situa- 
tion within  the  linea  mammalis.  The  next  effect  is  to  lower  its  situation 
to  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  intercostal  space.  In  proportion  as  the 
apex  is  removed  without  the  left  nipple,  and  lowered,  is  the  amount  of 
enlargement.  The  situation  of  the  apex  is  to  be  determined  by  the  e^'c 
or  touch,  or  if  it  can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt,  by  finding  the  point  where 
the  first  sound  has  its  maximum  of  intensit}'.  Other  evidence  of  enlarge- 
ment Is  obtained  by  percussion.  The  dulness  within  the  area  known  as 
the  superficial  cardiac  space,  or  the  space  in  which  the  heart  is  uncovered 
of  lung,  is  increased  in  degree  and  in  extent,  in  pro])ortion  as  the  heart 
is  enlai^e<l.  The  left  borcler  of  the  heart  is  found  by  i)crcussion  to  fall 
one.  two,  or  three  inches  without  the  left  nipple,  the  situation  of  the  right 
border,  and  the  base  of  the  heart  being,  in  most  cases,  but  little  changed. 
Having  determined  the  existence  of  enlargement  and  its  extent,  it  re- 
mains to  ascertain  the  kind  of  enlargement,  that  is,  whether  hj'ix^rtroph}' 
or  dilatation  predominate.  The  most  important  signs  in  this  discrimina- 
tion are  furnished  by  palpation.  If  either  the  ajK^x-bcat,  or  additional 
impulses  in  the  intercostal  spaces  above  the  apex,  be  felt  by  the  hand  to 
be  abnormally  strong,  and  especially  if  there  be  a  heaving  elevation  of 
the  prBBConlia  with  the  ventricular  systole,  hypertrophy  predominates. 
The  apex-beat,  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  weak,  owing  to  the 
globular  form  which  the  heart  ma}'  assume  when  enlarged ;  the  augmented 
power  of  the  heart *s  action  is  then  to  be  api)reciated  by  the  impulses  above 
the  apex  or  b}*  the  prsecordiai  heaving.  On  the  other  hand,  if  dilatation 
predominate,  the  cardiac  impulses,  if  felt  at  all,  are  feeble.  Auscultation 
also  furnishes  sig^s  of  importance  in  this  discrimination.  The  first  sound 
of  the  heart  over  the  apex  is  loud,  prolonged,  and  l)ooming,  in  proportion 
IS  hypertrophy  predominates;  and,  on  the  contrary,  weak,  shoit,  and 
ralvular  if  dilatation  predominate.  Attention  to  these  points,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  83'mptoms,  will  enable  the  ph3*sician  to  judge  of  the  kind  of 
enlargement  to  which  the  valvular  lesions  have  given  rise. 

Pboonosis. — ^Valvular  lesions,  not  involving  either  obstruction  or  re 
irargitation,  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  innocuous.  The  physicini 
Hbould  be  careful  not  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  presence  of  on 
or  more  of  the  organic  murmurs.     These  are  frequently  discovered  i 
examinations  of  the  chest  when  patients  complain  of  no  symptoms  rofo 
aWe  to  the  heart,  and  in  i)ersons  who  supi)ose  themselves  to  be  in  jK^rfi 
health.      If  the  lesions  be  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  hen 
obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  may  l)e  inferred,  and  the  li*sic 
are  not  innocaous;  yet,  so  long  as  the  enlargement  is  exclusively  or  iiiaii 
hypertrophic,  serious  evils  directly  attributable  to  the  cardiac  k»si« 
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rarely  occur.  The  patient,  under  these  circiunstooces,  as  n  rule,  ainplj 
Buffers  more  or  less  incuuveuience.  The  suffering  ami  lUnger,  us  wltva^ 
stated,  di'pciiil  chiefly  ou  the  veakuesB  arising  t'l-om  >libitatioti  ot  one  or 
more  of  tlie  cavities  of  the  Ueiirt.  Tbo  progress  uf  eiilurgeineitt  h  gm^ 
rally  slow,  anil  it  ia  not  uncommon  for  patients  atTi-ctetl  with  ralvulir 
lesionw,  together  with  moru  or  less  hypertrophy,  to  live  miuiy  years.  toA 
even  to  old  oge. 

The  symjitoms  which  denote  clanger,  immediate  or  not  remote,  diOfcr 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  valvular  lesions.  In  connixition  with  initial 
obstruction  and  regurgitant  leijions,  habitual  and  considerable  dyapniSft, 
if  referable  to  tUa  canliac  aSection,  that  is,  not  dci)ciideut  on  a  coexiUlog 
affection  such  as  asthma,  is  evidence  that  the  fatal  terminatioo  is  not  tctj 
far  distant.  The  supervention  of  general  dropsy  generally  shows  thml 
the  end  is  near  at  hand.  Yet,  sometimes,  uuder  Judicious  umnagvmfol, 
the  dropsy  diminishes  or  disapiiears,  and  life  is  prolonged  for  a  conside- 
rable period.  Death  takes  place  suddenly  in  some  cases  ia  which  Vu 
valvular  lesions  are  exclusively  mitral,  but,  aa  a  rule,  if  life  be  not  cut  oil 
by  some  intercurrent  ut&ction,  the  patient  dies  after  a  period  of  sufl'ering 
more  or  less  prolonged.  In  cases  of  aortic  lesions  involving  obetmcti<a 
and  regurgitation,  especially  the  latter,  danger  is  indicated  by  th«  occur- 
rence of  paroxysms  characterized  by  great  prfecordial  distress,  a  aenw 
of  impending  death,  the  action  of  the  heart  boiug  irregular  or  tumnltuoiu 
Sudden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in  paroxysms  of  this  kind,  tlie  heart  being 
par.'Uyzed  by  over-distension  of  the  left  ventricle.  Sudden  death  sotne- 
times  occurs  in  cases  uf  aortic  lesions  when  little  or  no  habitual  inconven- 
ience from  the  cardiac  affection  bad  been  experienced,  and  the  existence 
of  any  aflcction  of  the  heart  was  perhaps  nnknown.  It  is  rare  for  lesions 
exclusively  aortic  to  lead  to  general  drojtsy.  The  imme<liate  or  proxinutc 
danger  is  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  i 
and  more  especially  the  latter,  in  euuneetion  with  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  jiarticularly  the  enlargement  by  dilatation. 

In  cases  of  tricuspid  and  jiulmonic  lesions,  general  dropsy  is  an  event 
denoting  a  degree  of  weakness  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  dilate    ! 
tion,  which  will  be  likely  to  lead,  before  long,  to  a  fatal  result. 

In  all  eases  of  valvular  lesions,  associated  with  much  enlargvinent, 
especially  if  the  enlargement  bo  by  dilatation,  the  prognosis  is  Rnfavor-     , 
able ;  the  patient  will  die  sooner  or  later  with  the  cardiac  affection,  if  !!& 
bo  not  destroyefl  by  some  other  disease,  the  occurrence  of  a  fatal  resnlc 
being  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the  duration  varying  greatly  in  diHbrent    \ 
cases. 

Death  may  occur  in  consequence  of  certain  local  affections  or  accldcnti 
incidental  to  the  cardiac  nflection.     Thus,  pulmonary  oKlema  and  jmoa- 
morrhagia,  due  to  mitral  lesions,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  Efttal 
result.     Extravasation  of  blood  witbin  the  skull  may  be  favored  by  dilft-   ' 
tation  of  the  riglit  side  of  the  heart,  and  jjerhapa  by  hypertrophy  of  the    ' 
left  ventricle.     The  loss  of  blood  by  hemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces    ' 
may,  in  like  manner,  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.     The  effects  of  emboli    I 
derived  from  cavities  of  the  heart  arc  to  be  included  in  this  category. 

Treatment. — The  treatment,  in  cases  of  valvidar  lesions,  will  have  : 

refbrence,  _firgl,  to  the  conditiou  of  the  heart  as  re^jwots  these  lesions  and  . 

ciK'sisting  enlai^ment, and,*'e(o/jd,  to  the  sjniploms  or  events  which  ue  ■ 

ineiiiontal  to  the  caniiac  affection.  i 

Valvular  lesions,  so  Ipng  as  they  are  either  innocuous  or  have  not  Iml  ' 
to  enlargement  of  the  heart,  claim  attoution  only  with  regard  to  [ 


prevanfel 
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ing  or  retarding  their  progress.  And,  for  this  end,  the  strain  upon  the 
TUTBS  occasioned  by  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  is,  as  far  as  pos- 
rible,  to  be  avoided.  Very  active  muscular  exertions,  the  excitement  of 
the  ctrculation  produced  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  violent 
mental  emotions,  will  be  likely  to  hasten  or  increase  the  damaging  effects 
of  the  lesions.  It  is,  however,  b}'  no  means  necessary  to  enjoin  great 
restriction  in  the  manner  of  living  in  these  cases ;  it  is  suflicient  that  the 
babits  of  life  are  governed,  in  all  respects,  b}*  prudence  and  moderation. 
It  is  not  advisable,  under  these  circumstances,  for  persons  to  consider 
themaelves  as  invalids.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  existence  of  the 
leaiona  be  discovered  accidentally,  or  casually,  it  may  not  Ik;  always  judi- 
csoua  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  patient.  If  a  medical  opinion  be  not 
requested,  and  proper  hygienic  management  can  be  secured  without  direct- 
ing the  patient's  attention  to  the  heart,  much  needless  anxiety  is  some- 
times spared.  If,  however,  information  be  desired,  it  should  not  be  with- 
hdd,  bat  explanations  made  which  will  tend  to  prevent  an  over-estimate 
ot  immediate  danger. 

If  cardiac  symptoms  have  led  the  patient  to  apply  to  the  physician, 
more  or  leas  eidargement  will  probably  be  fouud  associated  with  the  lesions. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  enlargement  which  exists  is  mainl}'  due  to 
hypertrophy ;  it  is  not  desirable  to  endeavor  to  diminish  this  hypertroph}'. 
bismuch  as  whatever  obstruction  or  regurgitation  the  lesions  occasion 
iBut  continne,  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  conser\'a-' 
tire;  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  patient  depend  uiK)n  it,  and  measures 
vludi  tend  to  weaken  the  heart  will  do  po<^itive  harm.  On  the  contrary*, 
neMnres  to  maintain  the  muscular  tone  and  vigor  of  the  lieart  are  indi- 
cated. The  diet  should  be  nutritious.  The  appetite  and  digestion,  if 
imptired,  should  be  improved  by  tonic  remedies.  Moderate  open-air  exer- 
cise is  to  be  encouraged,  very  active  exertions  being,  of  course,  inter- 
<licted.  In  short,  the  object  is  in  every  way  to  invigorate  and  strengthen 
tbe  system. 

If  dilatation  have  taken  place,  the  measures  indicated  are  still  those 
^hich  tend  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  tone  and  vigor  to  the  heart.  The 
^bor  of  the  circulation  may  be  in  some  degree  diminished  by  restricting 
the  quantity  of  liquids  ingested,  redundancy  of  the  mass  of  blood  being 
in  this  way  prevented.  Especial  care,  however,  is  to  bo  taken  not  to  im- 
poverish the  blood.  The  diet  is  to  be  highly  nutritious,  although  as  dry 
as  compatible  with  comfort ;  tonic  n»meilies  are  to  Ikj  employed,  and  mode- 
rate exercise  out-of-doors  is  still  advisable.  In  ])roportion  as  the  powers 
of  the  system  are  lowered,  the  heart  is  weakened,  and  dilatation  favored. 
The  object  of  management  is,  by  strengthening  and  invigorating  the  sys- 
tem, to  retard  the  progress  of  dilatation. 

Thns  far  the  treatment  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  heart.  Of 
the  symptoms  incidental  to  the  cardiac  affection,  irregularit}'  of  the  heart's 
action  is  one  which  may  call  for  treatment.  The  appropriate  romeilies  are 
those  which  regulate  and  tranquillize*,  without  weakening,  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Digitalis  is  a  valuable  rc»medy,  api^earing  to  relieve  irregularity 
of  the  heart's  action  without  diminishing,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  increasing 
the  power  of  the  ventricular  contractions.  The  conclusion  from  ni  v  own 
experience  accords  with  that  of  many  obsen-ers  of  late  3-ear8  with  rrsiK'ct 
to  this  lemedy,  \'i«.,  that,  as  reganls  its  effect  upon  the  heart,  it  may  ])ro- 
periy  be  called  a  canliac  tonic.  The  remedy  is,  therefore,  particularly 
Ignited  to  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rendered  irregular  and 
feeble  by  dilatation,  and  it  is  not  suited  to  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
and  signs  denote  hypertrophy.     Cafeine,  or  the  infusion  of  coU'eo,  has 
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measurably  a  similar  effect.  Hyoscjamus,  belladomia,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
aiul  other  remedies  of  the  same  class,  are  useful.  A  belladozma  plaster 
over  the  prsecordia  seems  to  have  a  good  effect.  The  naaseant  sedatiret 
are  not  to  be  employed,  and  the  veratrum  viride  is  not  appropriate. 

D^'spnoea  and  other  pulmonary  symptoms  are  sources  of  annoyance  and 
suffering  in  certain  cases.  So  far  as  these  symptoms  are  dependent  on 
the  cardiac  affection,  all  that  is  to  be  expected  from  treatment  is  pallia- 
tion. The  ethers  and  mild  revulsive  applications  to  the  chest  or  dry  cap- 
ping may  mitigate  the  d\'spnoea.  Opiates  to  check  expectoration  will  be 
likely  to  increase  the  distress  instead  of  affording  relief. 

General  dropsy,  in  certain  cases,  is  an  event  requiring  treatment.   Diu- 
retic remedies  should  be  first  tried,  and  if  these  prove  inoperative,  bjrdra^ 
gogue  cathartics  arc  to  be  resorted  to.     Of  these,  elaterium  is  the  most 
efficient.     Given  in  small  doses,  this  rcme<ly  may  often  be  continued  ftr 
a  long  period  without  producing  depression.     The  bitartrate  of  potaM 
with  jalap,  and  podoph3'llin  ai-e  valuable  hydragogues.     In  the  majoritj 
of  cases  only  partial  and  temporar}'  relief  of  the  dropsy  is  procured,  brt 
in  some  cases  it  is  completely  removed,  and  it  may  not  return  for  a  con- 
siderable period.    Diuretic  remedies  sometimes  act  very  efficiently.   Tbej 
are  more  likely  to  effect  the  absori)tion  of  the  efftiscd  liquid  in  cases  c^ 
dropsy  dependent  on  diseases  of  the  heart  than  in  cases  of  renal  dropsy; 
in  the  latter  cases,  the  kidneys,  being  diseased,  rarely  respond  to  diu- 
retics.    I  have  known  the  infusion  of  parsley-root  to  act  with  wondeiftd 
power  as  a  diuretic  remedy.     If  the  anasarca  be  extremely  great,  so  that 
the  limbs  become  enormously  distended,  nmnerous  punctures  may  be  made 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  punctures  being  so  slight  as  not  to  draw 
blood,  and  through  them  a  large  amount  of  liquid  will  sometimes  escape, 
alfonling,  for  a  time,  marked  relief.     Vesications  or  cracks^  in  the  integu- 
ment of  the  lower  limbs,  in  some  cases,  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tension, giving  exit  to  an  abundant  flow  of  serum,  with  relief.     IncialciiB 
or  deep  punctures  arc  attended  with  a  risk  of  being  followed  by  gangrene. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  dropsy,  restriction  of  the  amount  of  ingested 
liquid,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  comfort,  is  highly'  important. 

A  highly  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  all  cardiac  lesions  relates 
to  coexisting  anaemia.  Antemia  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  the 
lesions  under  consideration,  and,  as  a  consequence,  functional  disorder  of 
the  heart  is  superadded  to  the  disturbance  caused  l)y  the  lesions.  Irregu- 
liir  action  of  the  heart,  or  excessive  action,  dyspnoea,  and  even  dropsy, 
may  be  due  to  the  superadded  functional  disorder.  Tlie  error  is  not  infre- 
quently committod  of  attributing  tlic  symptoms  in  such  cases  exclusivel}' 
to  the  lesions,  and  fonning  a  prognosis  more  unfavorable  than  the  lesions 
actual!}'  warrant.  I3y  removing  the  ann?mia  the  symptoms  are  relieved, 
and  tlie  patient  may  even  seem  to  recover  completely  from  the  cardiac 
affection.  Anaemia  existing  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions  claims 
appropriate  treatment,  viz.,  removal  of  the  cause  if  it  be  ai)parent,  for 
example,  lactation,  the  cmplo^'ment  of  chalybeate  tonics,  with  nutritious 
diet,  and  other  hygienic  measures.  And  such  cases  call  for  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve^  in  referring  the  symptomatic  phenomena  to  the  lesions. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

EBlarcement  of  the  Heart  without  Valvular  Lesions.  Hj-pcrtrophy.  Dilatation.  Atrophy  of 
the  Heart  Fatty  Degeneration  and  Softening  of  the  Heart.  Kupturc  of  the  Heart.  Func- 
tional Disorder  of  the  Heart.  Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Body  and  Prominence  of  the 
Eyeballs  asiocUted  with  Functional  Disorder  of  the  Heart.  Angina  Pectoris.  Thoracic 
Aneurism. 

IN  the  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  enlargement  of  the  heart  exists 
.  without  valvular  lesions,  hypertroph}'  and  dilatation  ma^'  be  combined, 
either  the  one  or  the  other  predominating,  as  in  cases  in  which  enlarge- 
ment  procee<l8  from  valvular  lesions,  or  in  certain  cases,  h^-pertrophy 
eusts  without  dilatation,  and  dilatation  without  h^'pertroph^-.    Tlie  latter 
are  distinguished  as  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy'  and  of  simple  dilatation. 
These  cases  do  not  claim  separate  consideration ;  it  will  sutllce  to  notice, 
on  the  one  hand,  enlargement  in  which  hypertrophy*  either  exists  alone  or 
is  predominant,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enlargement  in  which  dilatation 
predominates. 

Hypertroph}*  is  sometimes  referable  to  an  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion, either  in  the  capillaries  or  at  some  point  in  the  artenal  system  of 
Teasels.    Thus,  hypertrophy  of  the  loft  ventricle  may  result  from  con- 
traction of  the  aorta  and  aortic  aneurism.     Hypertrophy  of  the  right 
TOttriele  is  a  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  puhncmary  circuit  in  cases 
of  vesicular  emph^'sema  and  chronic  pleuritis.     llyjxjrtrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  has  been  supposed  to  be  sometimes  due  to  obstruction  to  the 
eapillan'  circulation,  incident  to  certain  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and 
beoce  the  rationale  of  its  occasional  association  with  the  latter.     In  like 
manner  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  arteries  which  are  liable  to  occur 
in  advancing  age,  and  the  enlarged  area  of  the  arterial  branches  occasioned 
by  corpulency,  are  supposed  to  explain  the  occurivnce  of  hypertrophy.    In 
lU  these  instances  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  hyi>ertrophy  is 
the  same ;  it  is  due  to  long-continued,  augmented  power  of  the  heart's  action. 
Merc  fdnctioual  disonler  of  the  heart,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
ver^*  rarely  leads  to  hypertrophy.     Dr.  J.  ^I.  Daco^tu  has  observed  some 
cases  among  soldiers  during  tlie  late  civil  war,  in  which  liyix^rtrophy, 
ooeurring  without  valvular  lesions,  seemed  to  him  to  be  attributable  to 
continued  functional  disturbance  in  connection  with  heavy  marching,  and 
especially  in  soldiers  who  had  recently  recovered  from  fi*ver.*     1  have 
known  hypertrophy  to  become  developed  in  connection  with  excessive 
action  of  the  heart  during  several  3'ears,  there  Innng  no  evidence  of  val- 
vnlar  lesion,  the  patient  being  aifected  with  exophthalmic  goitre.    IIyi)er- 
trophy  is  sometimes  found  where  it  cannot  Ih)  referred  to  any  cause,  and 
it  is  probably  then  either  congenital  or  due  to  an  intrinsic  tendency  in  the 
ventricular  walls  to  an  abnormal  growth. 

Tlie  abnormal  growth  in  cases  of  hyiKTtrophy  without,  as  wdl  as  with, 
valvular  lesions  varies  much  in  diflVrent  cases.  The  walls  of  the  left 
ventricle  at  its  thickest  part,  in  health,  measure  in  the  male  about  half 

*  Vide  Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  RcMlion.  colloctod  and  puMishod  by 
the  United  States  Banitary  Commission,  medical  voluuio,  cililcd  by  Austin  Fliut, 
H.D    chap.  X.,  p.  300. 
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an  inch,  and  in  the  female  a  fraction  less.     The  walls  of  the  right  ven 
are  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  base.    A  certain  an 
of  increase  is  within  the  limits  of  health ;  but  the  lefb  ventricle,  in  difl 
cases  of  hypertrophy,  is  foimd  to  measure  from  one  to  two  inches,  an 
right  ventricle  has  a  corresponding  range  of  increase.     A  remari 
si)eoimen  of  simple  hypertrophy,  not  referable  to  any  obvious  eanse 
^  supposed  to  have  been  congenital,  was  exhibited  by  me  to  the  New 
pathological  Society  about  two  years  ago.    I  was  indebted  for  the  spec 
to  Prof.  Gilfillan,  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.    The  left  veni 
measured,  at  its  thickest  part,  If  inch,  the  right  ventricle  f  inch, 
cavities  were  not  dilated,  and  the  valves  were  found,  by  the  water  te 
be  competent.     The  weight  of  the  heart  was  15^  ounces ;  the  nxi 
normal  weight  in  the  male  being  9,  and  in  the  female  8,  ounces, 
subject  was  a  young  man  aged  23.     Death  occurred  suddenly  from 
gestive  apoplexy,  the  existence  of  cardiac  disease  never  having 
suspected. 

The  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  are  referable  to  the  increased  pow 
the  heart's  action.  Hypertrophic  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle 
to  an  abnormal  force  of  the  current  in  the  s^'stemic  arteries ;  the  pn 
strong  and  full,  the  face  flushed,  active  cerebral  congestion  is  favorer 
certain  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  vertigo,  tinnitus  at/rtum,  are  attribt 
to  the  latter.  The  patient  feels  the  powerftil  action  of  the  heart,  1 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  may  occasion  but  little  annoyance, 
in  the  case  just  referred  to,  a  considerable  amount  of  h^'pertroph) 
exist  without  S3nnptoms  which  lead  the  patient,  or  others,  to  suspe 
existence  of  any  disease. 

If  the  hypertrophy  have  been  induced  by  an  impediment  to  the 
lation,  it  is  conservative,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  valvular  lesioni 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  It  may,  however,  le 
contribute  to  serious  accidents.  In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  a 
tivo  apoplexy,  which  proved  suddenly  fatal,  was  attributable  to  no 
obvious  cause,  the  organs  of  the  body,  with  exception  of  the  heart, 
free  from  disease.  It  is  intelligible  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven 
without  valvular  lesions  (these  being,  in  a  measure  at  least,  protei 
may  favor  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  cases  in  which  the  arteries  of  the 
have  become  weakened  from  degenerative  changes.  In  like  manne 
not  improbable  that  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  may  som< 
contribute  to  pulmonar}'  hemorrhage. 

The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  must  rest  on  physical  signs,  whi< 
the  same  as  when  the  hypertrophy  is  associated  with  valvular  1< 
The  fact  of  enlargement  and  its  degree  arc  determined  by  the  i 
situation  of  the  apex-beat,  together  with  the  enlarged  area  of  the 
ficial  and  the  deep  cardiac  space.  That  the  enlargement  is  doe, 
exclusively  or  mainly,  to  hypertrophy,  is  determined  by  the  abc 
force  of  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  prolongation,  intensit 
booming  character  of  the  first  sound.*  The  absence  of  endocardia 
murs  is  the  basis  of  the  conclusion  that  the  enlargement  is  not  com 
with  valvular  lesions. 

Hypertrophy,  when  conservative,  or  compensatory,  of  course  do 
claim  tixiatment.  If  it  be  congenital,  or  there  be  suflBcient  groun< 
considering  it  otherwise  than  conservative,  measures  to  prevent  f 
growth  and  to  obviate  accidents  are  called  for.  Bloodletting  and 
measures  which  impoverish  the  blood  are  not  indioated.    Anasn 

>  Vide  preceding  chapter. 


The  diet  should  bo  sufHciently  nutritious,  but  unstimulating. 
io  stiinuUnts  are  to  be  interdicted.  Liquids  should  be  taken 
ly.    Active  muscular  exercise  and  emotional  excitement  are  to  be 

ition  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  follow  hypertrophy  witbont, 
aa  with,  valvular  lesions.  If  there  be  causes  giving  rise  to  hyper- 
which  continue  after  the  morbid  growth  has  reached  its  limit,  dila- 
f  necessity  follons,  and,  iu  time,  will  become  predominant.  But, 
.  cases,  dilatation  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  muscular  walls, 
trota  btty  degeneration  or  other  causes.     The  muscular  walls  may 

distension,  and  dilatation  take  place  when  there  is  no  abnormal 
lent  to  the  circulation;  and  dilatation,  however  induced,  tends 
lively  to  increase, 
lymptoms  of  dilatation  are  referable  to  weakness  of  the  heart's 

This  weakness  is  shown  by  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coolness  and 
ive  redness  of  the  surface;  and,  if  the  right  cavities  become  con- 
y  dilated,  general  dropsy  ensues.  Fatal  syncope  may  occur  fhim 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities  in  cases  in  which  the  organ 
ly  enfeebled  by  dilatation.  The  physical  signs  show  enlargement 
eart ;  and  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  predominant  dilatation  is 
by  the  feebleness  of  the  cardiac  impulses,  and  by  the  weakness, 
IS,  and  valvular  quality  of  the  first  sound  as  heard  over  the  apex, 
ence  of  valvular  lesions  is  inferred  from  the  absence  of  eDdocardial 

le  two  lesions,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
trioas.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  when  the 
HI  is  in  association  with  valvular  lesions,  tlie  object,  in  general 
JciDg  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  muscular 
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phy  of  the  heart  calls  only  for  a  passing  notice.    Reference  is  had 
wasting  ofthe  muscular  walls,  irrespective  of  degenerative  change, 
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FATTY  DEGENERATION  AND  SOFTEXIXQ. 

Fatty  degeDerntion  i§  the  deposit  of  oil-drops  or  granules  of  fat 
the  sarcolemma,  mid  the  substitution  of  these  for  the  proper  muscular  tll^ 
sue.  The  pathological  character  of  the  lesion  has  been  coneiderod  In  Ibe 
tlrBt  part  of  thi^  work.'  An  abnormal  accumulation  ujmn  the  surfiiCe  t/ 
the  heart  of  adipose  matter  and  its  extension  between  the  muscular  Slim^ 
constitute,  not  fatty  degeneration,  but  fatty  growth  or  obesity  of  thi-  bttd 
The  accumulation  of  fiit  exterior  to  tte  sarcolemma  may  emharnnts  lilt 
heart  by  its  weight,  and  produce  atrophy  of  the  muscular  struclur?  hj 
compression ;  and  it  may,  or  m.iy  not,  be  associated  with  fatty  dcgemn- 
tion.  Fatty  degeneration,  if  considerable,  produces  marked  ohangn  in 
the  gross  characters.  The  muscular  walls  present  a  yellowish  or  tm 
color ;  the  striated  or  fibrous  aspect  is  obscured ;  the  organ  is  soft  ml 
flabby,  and  it  is  easily  penetrated  or  broken  down  by  pressure  wiUi  ttr 
Anger.  But  the  microscope  rumishes  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  in  lb 
deficiency  or  absent  of  the  transverse  «(n>,  and  in  the  presence  of  <fl- 
drops  or  fiitty  granules  in  abundance  within  the  sarcolemma.  This  d^e» 
rative  change  may  be  general  or  limited.  It  may  be  coniiDed  to  out 
ventricle,  ol^er  the  left,  or  to  eircnmscribed  patches  varying  in  sltnatlQl, 
eiae,  form,  and  numljer.  The  latter,  if  situated  at  tho  exterior,  give  totht 
surface  a  mottled  appearance.  It  may  affect  the  inner  layers  of  fibr«t,& 
outer  layer  being  unatTected.  The  papillary  muscles  may  be  parlJcalHlj 
affected.  Dilatfttion  is  often  associated  with  fatty  iiegenerRti<in,  the  ffll» 
cular  walls  eitlier  preserving  their  noriniil  thickness,  or  the  ihickoesi 
somewhat  increased,  or  again,  the  walls  more  or  less  abnormally  liiin. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  not  infrequently  aasocinttd 
with  valvular  lesions. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  heart  is,  of  co«t««, 
enfeebled,  and  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  liistorj-  of  tk( 
affection  are  due  to  a  deficiency  of  power  in  the  heart  to  carry  OD  vOK- 
tively  the  circulation.  DM;enerotion  of  the  left  ventricle  occasions  f««Ue- 
ness  of  the  pulse.  The  pidse  is  apt  to  be  irregular.  It  has  bcOTi  obsorvol 
to  benotahly  slow,  probably  owing  to  many  of  the  ventricular  systoles  boDg 
too  feeitle  to  propel  the  blood  with  sufficient  momentum  to  be  felt  at  tUe 
radial  artcrj-.  Dyspnoea,  especially  on  exercise,  is  more  or  less  protniiteid 
as  a  symptom,  aecordiufc  to  the  feebleness  with  which  the  circulfttlon 
through  the  pitlmonarv*  circuit  takes  place ;  this  sj-mptoni  is  more  marked 
when  the  right  ventricle  la  affected,  raroxysms  of  sj-ncope  are  liable  to 
occur,  accomp.anied  by  a  sense  of  pnecordial  oppression  and  diatrvss. 
These  denote  distension  of  the  cavities  from  an  accumulation  of  blottd. 
Seizures  resembling  apoplexy,  characterized  by  temi>omrv  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, without  paralysis,  the  surface  being  pallid  and  cool  and  the 
circulation  extremely  feeble  ha\e  been  observed  in  persons  who  have  wib- 
sequently  died  of  this  affection  These  psendo-apoplectic  seizures,  in  some 
oases,  have  been  of  frequent  recurrence. 

Feebleness  of  the  circuKtion  however,  in  an  equal  degree,  may  proceed 
from  dilatation  either  with  or  without,  valvular  lesions.  The  exiatCilce 
of  fatty  degeneration  therefore  cmnot  be  ascertained  positively  by  means 
of  the  eymptom^alouL  Other  circumstances  and  physical  signs  arc  to  bs  ' 
taken  into  account  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  The  signs  which 
accompany  this  lesion  arc,  feeblenesH  or  absence  of  cardiac  impulse,  weak- 
ness of  the  heart-sounds,  more  especially  the  first  sound,  this  sound  sooio- 

Vide  page  47. 
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sappressed  over  the  apex,  and,  if  heard,  short  and  valvular  like  the 
i  sound.  These  signs  are  equally  present  when  the  heart  is  eonside- 
or  greatly  dilated,  and  they  denote  fatty  degeneration  only  when  the 
is  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  refer  them  to  dilatation, 
ge  of  the  patient  is  to  be  considered.  Fatty  degeneration  very  rarely 
I  in  the  male  under  fifty,  and  in  the  female  under  forty  years  of  age. 
vident  tendency  to  fatty  deposit  is  another  diagnostic  point.  Fatty 
eration  of  the  heart,  it  is  true,  occurs  in  lean  subjects,  but  it  is  more 

>  occur  in  those  prone  to  corpulency.  The  presence  of  the  arcus 
¥  possesses  some  diagnostic  importance,  although  clinical  observation 
mndantly  shown  that  this  fatty  change  in  the  cornea  occurs  without 
eration  of  the  heart  and  vice  versa.  The  presence  of  the  arcus 
<  a  constitutional  tendency  to  fatty  change,  and  it  is  significant  if 
and  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  point  to  degeneration  of  this 
.  The  habits  of  the  patient  are  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
MIS.  This  lesion  occurs  especially  in  persons  of  sedentary  or  indo- 
labits  as  regards  muscular  exertion,  and  addicted  to  the  pleasures 

table.  The  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  &,vors  its  occu^jcnce. 
^  due  attention  to  all  the  foregoing  points,  the  existence  of  fatty  de- 
ition  may  often  be  determined  with  much  positiveness.  If  valvular 
s  and  dilatation  be  present,  its  existence  is  ascertained  with  less 
veness.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  suspected  when,  in 
on  to  the  diagnostic  points  just  named,  the  valvular  lesions  and  en- 
aent  appear  to  be  inadequate  to  account  for  the  feebleness  of  the 
8  action. 

give  rise  to  symptoma  ^hich  point  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  dis- 
the  amount  of  fatty  degeneration  must  be  considerable.  A  small  or 
rate  amount  may  not  occasion  sufficient  weakness  to  give  rise  to  any 
le  symptoms.  More  or  less  degenerative  change  is  not  infrequently 
after  death  in  cases  in  which  it  had  not  been  suspected  during  life. 
ing  in  a  small  or  moderate  amount,  however,  it  may  constitute  an 
iant  element  in  vaiious  diseases,  rendering  the  system  less  able  to 
them,  and  also  less  able  to  bear  bloodletting  and  other  therapeutical 
ires  which  tend  to  enfeeble  tlie  circulation.  Existing  in  a  consider- 
>r  great  amount,  it  is  a  grave  lesion.  In  such  cases  it  involves  a  lia- 
to  sudden  death.  Death  may  take  place  from  rupture  of  the  ventricular 
.  This  occurs  oftenest  in  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex.  In  the 
minority  of  the  cases  of  this  accident,  it  arises  from  softening  inci- 
te fatty  degeneration.  Of  29  cases  of  sudden  death,  in  persons 
ed  with  fatty  degeneration,  analyzed  by  Aitkcn,  in  9  the  immediate 

>  of  death  was  rupture.  The  occurrence  of  sudden  death,  wlien  rup- 
does  not  take  place,  is  accounted  for  by  over-accumulation  of  blood 
n  the  cavitiesi  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  muscular  walls  from 
Qsion. 

le  objects  of  treatment,  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  do  not  em- 
j  recovery  from  the  lesion.  The  change  which  has  already  taken 
i  must  continue.  The  lesion  is  irremediable.  The  objects  of  treat- 
;  are  to  prevent  further  progress  of  the  degenerative  change,  and  to 
lop  the  moflcular  vigor  of  the  heart  to  the  extent  of  its  impaired  eapa- 
fbr  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  con- 
Bg  oi  animal  food  in  as  large  proportion  as  is  compatible  with  the 
9tite  and  digestion.  Fatty  food  is  to  be  interdicted.  Farinaceous  and 
iwine  artides  should  form  a  small  proportion  of  the  diet.  Liquids 
^be  restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should 
tiken  in  proper  moderation.    Moderate  exercise  out  of  doors  is  highly 
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important;  it  should  not  be  carried,  of  course,  to  the  extent  of 
iiig  the  henrt,  but  taken  within  the  limits  of  comfort,  that  is,  ao  t 
occasion  hurried  circulation,  prsecordial  oppresnion,  or  dysptup^ 

The  hygienic  is  far  more  important  than  the  medicinal  manngeiiKoL 
Yet  remedies  may  be  highly  useful.  Tonic  remedies  are  generally  hhlW 
CAted.  The  appetite  and  digestion,  if  impaired,  arc  to  be  improved  h 
much  as  possible.  If  the  patient  he  amemic,  this  condition  claims  apftih 
priate  treatment.  Coexisting  disorders  of  any  kind  are  to  be  reliend. 
The  aj-mptomatic  effects  of  weakness  of  the  "heart  will  claim  palliatin 
measures.  Attacks  of  syncope  and  pseudo-apoplexy  require  cUienul  and 
alcoholic  stimulants.  Irregular  action  of  the  heart  may  be  relievw)  bf 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  digitalis.  The  latter  appears  to  act  as  a  direct  tnaio 
upon  the  heart.  Dyaputea,  general  dropsy,  and  other  effects  call  for  tbt 
same  palliativemeasuresasvrhen  they  proceetl  from  dilatation  of  tfaclKnt 
Byjudidous  management,  life  and  comfoitabic  health  may  \>v  mjn- 
taineU  fur  a  long  (Kriod,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  lesion  ta  ■ 
considerable  amount- 
Softening  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  without  fatty  or  any  d^ 
generative  change,  has  been  found  to  occur  in  the  course  of  typhus  tad 
typhoid  fever,  the  eruptive  fevers,  pyiemin,  scorbutus,  and  other  affecti09>> 
Attention  has  been  dii'ectcd  to  its  occurrence  in  typhus  and  tyjAoid 
fever,  esiiecially  by  Louis  and  Stokes,  It  may  explain  the  weakness  of 
the  circulation  disproportionately  to  the  adj-namia  or  general  debility  ia 
certain  cases  of  these  and  other  diseases.  The  symptoms  and  signs  an 
those  which  rqiresent  notable  feebleness  of  tlie  heart's  action.  As  regaids 
the  signs,  dimiuiabed  intensity  of  both  sotmds,  but  more  especially  tlie 
first  sound,  characterizes  the  feebleness  iVom  this  ns  well  as  olber  leeicskB. 
But  n  point  Trhiob  is  distinctive  of  softening  in  the  continued  fevers,  ac- 
cording to  Stokes,  is  derived  fVom  the  fact  that  the  softening  is  chiefly  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  first  sound,  as  heard  over  tbc  apex,  is  less  intenn 
than  over  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  the  sound  representing.  In  the  i 
former  situation,  the  force  of  the  systole  of  the  left,  and,  in  the  latter  sitna-' 
tion,  of  the  riglit  ventricle. 

Softening  incidental  to  the  affections  named  is  due  to  the  disturbance 
of  nutrition  which  these  affections  involve.  Poubtless,  it  adds  to  iil4, 
danger,  but  it  is  not  a  permanent  lesion,  the  normal  condition  of  the  he«lt: 
being  regained  if  the  patient  recover  from  the  alfection  to  which  the  stdUo-' 
ing  is  incidental.  The  existence  of  softening  contra-indicatcs  depletoiy 
or  debilitating  measures  of  treatment,  and,  on  the  contrary-,  ftimishes  ft 
reason  for  supporting  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  indications  derived 
from  the  condition  of  the  system  under  which  the  softening  occurs.  Willi- 
out  due  attention  the  condition  of  tlic  heart  arising  from  decompoAitloa 
after  death  may  be  attributed  to  morbid  softening.  1'his  error  is  to  1)6 
avoided  by  observing  the  odor  of  putrefaction,  and  by  comparing  tltci 
condition  of  the  heart  with  that  of  other  organs. 

Lesions  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  extremely  rare,  arc  due  to  fibroid 
formations,  cstravasation  of  blood,  carcinomatous  disease,  tnberculoua 
deposit,  and  acephalocysts.  Anourism  of  the  ventricular  walls  is  another 
rare  lesion.  Hajipily,  these  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinii'al  exp&i 
rienoe.  They  are,  of  course,  grave,  but  the  8^'mptoms  and  signs  to  vbicit 
they  give  rise  are  not  distinctive;  they  cannot  be  made  out  duriug  life, 
nnci  hence,  their  consideration  in  this  work  would  l)e  out  of  place.  Im- 
port:mt  lesions  of  thu  walls  and  valves  are  embraced  under  the  head  of 
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congenital  malformations,  and  connected  with  these  is  the  affection  known 
as  morbus  cieruleus,  the  blue  disease,  or  cyanosis.  This  affection  is  to  be 
included  among  the  diseases  of  infantile  life,  and  is  treated  of  fidly  in 
works  devoted  to  these  diseases,  as  well  as  in  treatises  on  the  diseases 
of  the  heart.  To  the  latter,  and  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy*,  the  reader 
IS  referred  for  information  concerning  congenital  malformations  of  the 
heart. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART. 

As  already  stated  (vide  page  351),  this  accident  is  generall}'  incident 
to  fatty  degeneration.     It  occurs,  however,  as  an  eflfect  of  cardiac  aneu- 
rism,  or  myocardiac  abscess.     It  very  rarely  hapi>ens  in  persons  under  70 
years  of  age.     Usuall}^  it  causes  instant  or  speed}-  death ;  but,  if  the  |>er- 
fontion  be  small,  it  may  be  temporarily  pluggerl  by  a  clot,  and  life  con- 
tinue for  hours  and  even  days.    1  Iiavc  known  death  to  bo  delayed  for  six 
hours  afker  the  symptoms  denoted  the  oc'currence  of  the  rupture.     The 
symptoms  are  those  which  sudden  compression  of  the  heart  b}*  the  accu- 
mulation of  bloo<l  in  the  i)ericardium  would  be  expected  to  produce, 
together  with  the  loss  of  blood.     In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  no 
time,  before  death,  for  the  observation  of  symptoms.     Rupture  has  l)cen 
repeatedly  observed  to  occur  in  connection  with  a  paroxysm  of  precordial 
pains  resembling  angina  i)ectoris.* 

FUXGTIOXAL  DISORDER. 

Br  the  term  functional  disorder  is  meant  disturbed  action  of  the  heart, 
not  dependent  on  either  inflammation  or  structural  lesions.     The  beating 
of  the  heart  is  sometimes  morbidly  intense.     The  patient  is  conscious  of 
its  riolent  action,  as  when  it  is  temi)orarily  excited  b}'  fear  or  some  other 
poverful  mental  emotion.     This  is  commonly  known  as  palpitation.    The 
sense  of  violence  may  be  a  subjective  symptom  only,  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action  not  bi'ing  actually  increased.     Generally  the  action  is,  at 
the  same  time,  accelerated  and  irregular.     The  irregularity  is  rei)resented 
hj  the  pulse,  and  felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  praKJonlia.     The 
patient  is  also  painfully  conscious  of  it ;  the  organ  ai){)ears  to  i)erform  a 
rolling  or  tumbling  movement,  and  a  sensation  is  sometimes  described  as 
if  the  heart  were  in  the  throat.     Intermittenc}'  of  the  heart's  action  is 
another  feature  in  certain  cases.     The  action  of  the  heart  is,  for  an  in- 
stant, arrested ;  one,  two,  or  three  beats  are  lost,  and  generally  irregularity 
of  action  precedes  and  follows  the  intermissions.     Of  these  the  i)atient  is 
vividly  sensible,  and  the  feeling  is  that  fatal  sus|)ension  of  the  heart's 
action  may  be  liable  to  take  ])lace.     These  rhythmical  alx?rrations  may  be 
accompanied  with  either  violent  or  feeble  action  of  the  heart.     The  differ- 
ent varieties  of  functional  disorder  occur  in  paroxysms  which  are  very 
variable   as   reganls   severity,  frequency   of  occurrence,  and   duration. 
Excessive  action  of  the  heart,  however,  sometimes  persists  steadily  for 
successive  days,  weeks,  and  months.     An  occasional  form  of  disorder  is 
chanicterizerl  bv  every  alternate  ventricular  systole  Iwing  so  feeble  as  not 
to  be  appreciable  hy  a  radial  pulse,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  more  or 
less  rapid.     On  auscultation  the  two  heart-sounds  are  alternately  loud  and 
feeble.     I  have  known  this  form  of  disorder  to  ixjrsist  for  several  weeks. 
Paroxysmal  disorder  is  quite  common.     It  usually  gives  rise  to  great 

'  For  nn  anslyRis  or?4  casos  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  heart,  by  Barth,  vide 
Archives  G£n£rale  de  M^decinc,  Paris,  1871. 
23 
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apprehension.  The  patient  has  a  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
organic  disease,  and  is  in  fear  of  sudden  death.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  remove  this  conviction  by  the  most  2)ositive  assurances  to  the  contrary. 
Cases  of  functional  disorder  are  characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  much  mental 
anxiety  and  depression,  in  this  res|>ect  differing  from  cases  in  which  dis- 
turbed action  is  due  to  structural  lesions. 

The  causes  of  functional  disorder  are  various.     It  is  sometimes  attri- 
butable to  an  overplus  of  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  or  plethora.    As 
incident  to  this  condition,  it  occurs  in  i)ersons  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  digesting  and  assimilating  actively,  and  taking  but  little 
active  exercise.    It  is  much  oflener,  however,  associated  with  the  op[X)site 
condition,  viz.,  amemia.     Aneemic  persons  are  rarely  exempt  from  more 
or  less  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action.     It  may  be  produced  by  long- 
continued  mental  anxiety  or  depression.     It  is  apt  to  occur  in  persons  ^ 
an  anxious,  worr}'ing  disposition,  and  in  those  who  are  constitutionallj 
disposed  to  melancholy.    The  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  mind  resets 
on  the  disorder,  and  tends  to  perpetuate  it.     It  ap])ears,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  dependent  on  indigestion  or  d^'spepsia,  and  parox3'sms  are  apt  to  be 
excited  by  dietetic  errors.     The  use  of  tobacco  gives  rise  to  it  in  some 
persons,  so,  also,  strong  tea,  or  coffee.     It  is  incidental  to  the  gouty  dia» 
thesis.      The  exhaustion   following   prolonged   mental   excitement  ud 
physical  exertions  may  be  accompanied  by  it.     It  prevailed  to  a  greit 
extent  among  soldiers  during  the  late  civil  war,  excessive  and  persistent 
palpitation  often  leading  to  discharge  on  the  ground  of  disability  fha 
supposed  organic  disease  of  the  heart.     Excessive  venery  and  habits  of 
self-abuse  are  to  be  included  among  the  causes.   The  associated  symptoni    | 
will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  different  circumstances  under  whIA 
it  occurs. 

It  is  extremely  desirable,  in  view  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
patient,  to  determine  with  positiveness,  in  cases  of  functional  disord€r| 
that  structural  lesions  do  not  exist.     Several  points,  connected  with  th0 
history  and  symptoms,  have  a  bearing  on  the  diagnosis.     The  occnrrenoi   j 
of  the  disturbance  in  parox3^sms,  the  action  at  other  times  being  r^[iilar;   J 
the  paroxysms  occurring  at  night  rather  than  in  the  da^^time,  and  fl^  .] 
quently  not  being  occasioned  by  any  obvious  cause,  such  as  muscultt   j 
exertion  or  mental  excitement ;  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  take  actifa   ! 
exercise  without  palpitation  or  dyspnoea  when  not  suffering  from  the  db-  •] 
order,  and  the  intensity  of  mental  anxiety  and  apprehension,  are  pdnti  I 
which  render  it  probable  that  the  difficulty  is  purely  Amctional.    Tlieta 
points,  however,  are  not  conclusive.     A  j>08itive  diagnosis  is  to  be  btieA 
on  the  exclusion  of  lesions  of  structure  by  the  absence  of  the  pbysicd,  ^ 
signs  of  the  latter.     If,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest,  the  hcai' ' 
be  not  found  to  be  enlarged ;  if  there  be  no  murmur  present,  or  if  an  efr'^ 
isting  murmur  be  inorganic,  and  the  heart-sounds  be  normal,  the  afl^ctta' 
may  be  confidently  pronounced  functional.     Without  the  negative  pnNH^ 
afforded  by  physical  exploration,  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  mast  be  i| 


disease  exists,  and  that  the  physician  is  reluctant  to  tell  him  the 
could  cite,  from  the  cases  wliich  have  come  under  my  observation,  ncA 
few  in  which  patients  were  for  many  years  rendered  unhappy  and  del 
from  engaging  in  the  active  duties  ot  life,  by  either  an  erroneons  m 
opinion  that  they  had  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  by  a  fixed 
that  such  was  the  fact,  based  on  the  indecision  of  their  physicians. 
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The  curative  treatment  of  functional  disorder  must  have  reference  to 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected.     Occurring  in  connection 
with  plethora,  the  measures  indicated  are,  restriction  of  diet,  change  of 
habits  as  reganls  exercise,  depletion  by  saline  laxatives  and  perhaps  by 
smaU  bloodlettings.     Occurring  in  connection  with  anferaia,  measures  of 
preciseh'  an  opposite  character  areiudicate<l,  viz.,  those  designed  to  restore 
the  normal  condition  of  the  blood.    An  investigation  with  reference  to  the 
source  of  the  disorder  is  to  be  made  in  all  cases,  and  the  causes,  if  appa- 
rent, are  to  he  obviated.     If  connected  with  dyspeptic  ailments,  these  are 
to  be  remedieil  by  appropriate  treatment;  and  so  if  dependent  on  the 
gouty  diathesis,  this  will  claim  suitable  remedies.     In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  proper  treatment  consists  of  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious, 
regular  diet,  regularity  of  habits  as  regards  excesses  of  all  kinds  and  a 
proper  amount  of  sleep,  the  interdiction  of  tobacco,  strong  cotfec  and  tea, 
tnd  out-door  exercise  with  mental  recreation ;  in  short,  an  invigorating 
system  of  hygiene.     Positive  assurances  of  the  absence  of  organic  disease, 
inch  as  may  be  given  if  based  on  the  absence  of  all  the  physical  signs  of 
lesions,  will  often  go  far  toward  effecting  a  cure,  the  disorder  being  fre- 
quently kept  up  by  mental  inquietude  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  sudden 
death. 

During  the  paroxysms  palliative  measures  are  called  for.  These  consist 
of  ethereal  stimulants,  anti-spasmodics,  and  occasionally  opiates,  with 
lioapisms  or  stimulating  liniments  to  the  chest.  If  paroxysms  occur 
freqaentl}",  a  belladonna  plaster  may  be  constantly  worn  over  the  prae- 
eordia.  Hlisters  or  other  severe  counter-irritants  are  never  requisite. 
Small  doses  of  aconite  are  usefid  if  the  action  of  the  heart  be  violent,  and, 
€0  the  other  hand,  if  the  action  be  feeble  and  irregular,  digitalis  may 
pioTe  of  use. 

Some  }>ersonB  arc  strongly  predisposed  to  disturbed  action  of  the  heart, 
and  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  functional  disorder  for  many  years,  or  during 
tbeir  whole  lives.  The  mental  anxiety  in  such  cases  after  a  time  ceases, 
.and  patients  become  reconciled  to  this  as  to  other  physical  evils.  The 
ftequent  recurrence  of  functional  disorder  for  an  indefinite  |X'riod  does  not 
lead  to  the  development  of  organic  disease.  The  physician  is  fully  war- 
lanted  in  giving  positive  assurance  to  the  patients  on  this  point. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  functional  disorder,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  stmctunil  lesions  are  not  present.  But  functional  disorder  and 
baions  may  be  associated  when  the  former  is  not  dependent  on  the  latter ; 
h  other  words,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  functional  disorder  when  the 
knrt  is  free  from  lesions  will  produce  the  same  effect  when  cardiac  lesions 
olsL  It  is  highly  important  for  the  practitioner  to  appreciate  this  fact. 
loft  infrequently  the  disturbance  of  the  hearths  action,  in  cases  in  which 
vganic  murmurs  are  found,  is  mainly  or  exclusively  functional.  It  is  not 
ttsommon  for  practitioners  to  err  in  considering  all  the  symptoms  refer- 
aUfl  to  the  heart  as  arising  from  organic  lesions  if  these  exist  in  ever  so 
Mall  an  amount  Anaemia,  coexisting  with  trivial  lesions,  may  occasion 
Daatly  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  with  dyspnoea  and  even  general 
VDpBj,  BO  that  the  patient  may  seem  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  cardiac 

nue,  and,  if  the  anaemia  be  cured,  the  recovery  appears  to  be  complete. 
ft  ahoold  always,  therefore,  be  a  question,  in  cases  of  organic  lesions, 
jifcuthii'  more  or  less  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  may  not  be  due  to 
[fenettoiial  disorder  arising  from  anaemia,  deranged  digestion,  or  a  morbid 
|eia£tion  of  the  nervous  system  produced  by  tobacco,  coffee  or  tea,  mental 
miRasian,  exoessive  venery,  or  gout.  This  question  is  to  be  decided  in 
mt  aflinnative  when  causes  of  functional  disorder  are  discoverablCr  at>h 
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when  the  amount  of  the  organic  affection,  as  determined  by  the 
signs,  appears  to  be  insufficient  to  account  for  the  symptomati 
mena.    In  proportion  as  the  latter  are  fairly  attributable  to  fu 
disorder,  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  less  grave,  and  improvemenl 
expected  from  appropriate  treatment. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  THYROID  BODY  AND  I 
NENCE  OF  THE  EYEBALLS  (EXOPHTHALMIC  GC 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDER  01 
HEART 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  attention  of  clinical  obser\-ers  1 
directed  to  an  affection  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  th^-rc 
and  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  conjoined  with  inordinate  actio 
heart.  These  three  pathological  events  form  a  striking  combinat 
ing  to  the  affection  a  well-marked  individuality.  In  the  absence  o 
expressive  of  its  character,  a  German  author,  Hirsh,  applied  to  it  t 
Basedow's  disease,  after  a  German  observer,  who  was  among  th( 
describe  it  fully;  and  the  distinguished  clinical  teacher,  Trous 
view  of  the  prior  claim  of  the  late  Dr.  Graves,  proposed  to  call  it 
disease.  The  three  events  just  named  evidently  have  some  path 
connection,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 

The  prominence  of  the  e^-es  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  triph 
Existing,  in  some  cases,  in  a  marked  degree,  it  gives  to  the  count' 
peculiar  expression.  The  projection  of  the  globes  displa3's  mon 
of  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  the  patient  has  a  ferocious,  stari 
which,  existing  in  both  eyes,  is  at  once  diagnostic.  The  proj< 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  prevent  closure  of  the  lids,  and  the  eye 
partially  exposed  during  sleep.  Vision  is  generally  not  impai 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  aside  from  the  prominence,  is  natur 
condition  of  the  eyes  does  not  involve  pain,  but  the  patient  so 
feels  as  if  the  eyeballs  were  being  squeezed  out  of  the  sockets.  ' 
roid  body  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  the  enlargement  being  usualli 
on  the  right  side.  The  increase  does  not  go  on  indefinitely,  fon 
immense  tumors  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  oixlinary  1 
cele  or  goitre,  but  ceases  after  a  moderate  or  considerable  augm 
of  bulk  has  been  attained.  The  swelling  does  not  give  rise  to  pai 
may  occasion  some  obstruction  to  respiration  from  pressure  on  the 
and  may  lead  to  embarrassed  breathing  and  modification  of  the 
interfering  with  the  function  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  ner\'e. 
roid  arteries  are  enlarged,  and  a  strong  pulsation  is  felt  over  t 
the  carotids,  frequently  accompanied  by  marked  thrill.  Arteria 
nous  murmurs,  frequently  loud  and  sometimes  musical,  are  hea 
the  stethoscope  is  place<l  over  and  near  the  enlarged  thyroid  bod; 

A  morbidl}'  increased  activity  of  the  heart  is  a  constant  and 
feature.  In  some  cases  this  amounts  to  a  persisting  palpitatio 
functional  activity  is  increased  in  paroxysms.  The  beats  are  mor 
celerated,  the  ])ulse  varying  from  100  to  140  beats  per  minute, 
lesions  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  exist  in  some,  but  not  in  a 
When  they  are  present  they  do  not  account  for  the  functional  < 
Loud  inorganic  murmurs  at  the  arterial  orifices  of  the  heart  are  i 
quent.  The  inordinate  action  of  the  heart  may  continue  persist 
months  and  even  years. 

More  or  less  anaemia  coexists  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
been  by  some  considered  as  an  essential  pathological  element  of  t 
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iMHL  The  aniemia  is  usually  marked.  Other  S3'mptoms  which  liave  l)een 
nokd  are,  ineiitai  depression  ami  irritability,  inability  to  sleej),  anienor- 
iiM».  abnormal  increase  of  api^etitc  followed  l^v  anorexia,  sometimes  hys- 
terieil  phenomena,  and  emaciation.  The  afiec*tion  is  essentially  chronic. 
Inthemnjority  of  cases  it  continues  for  months  and  years.  It  does  not 
seem  to  tend  intrinsically  to  a  fatal  result,  but  x>Atients  are  apt  to  be  cut 
off  during  its  continuance  by  some  intercurrent  atfection.  Recovery  takes 
place  in  a  certain  projK)rtion  of  cases,  the  improvement  being  slow,  and 
some  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  and  prominence  of  the 
eyes  remaining  permanently. 

The  atfection  is  rare,  and,  since  the  attention  of  clinical  obsen-ers  has 
been  directed  to  it  only  within  the  few  past  years,  further  materials  for  its 
clinical  history  are  yet  to  be  gathered.  I  have  notes  of  only  seven  cases. 
In  three  of  these  the  patients  were  oidy  temporarily  under  my  observation. 
Of  the  four  remaining  cases  the  facts  relating  to  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation were  briefl}' these.*  In  one  case,  that  of  a  girl  IG  years  of  age, 
the  affection,  although  distinct,  was  slight  as  regards  the  enlargement  uf 
thetlivroid  Ixxlies  and  the  prominence  of  the  eyes.  It  nearly  disappeared, 
and  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  22.  She  died  three  years  after  her 
marriage,  having  been  recently  confined.  The  only  facts  learned  respoct- 
k  ing  her  ladt  illness  were  that  she  was  dropsical ;  that  there  was  ditticulty 
t  of  breathing,  and  that  she  was  said  to  have  disease  of  the  heart.  In  an- 
other case  the  patient  was  under  observation,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
Bellevuc  and  the  Charity-  Hospitals,  during  eight  years.  At  first  there 
was  no  evidence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Subsequently,  conside- 
rable hypertrophy  bc^came  develoi)ed.  The  prominence  of  the  eyes  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  became  much  less  than  at  first,  but 
she  very  gradually  declined  in  strength,  became  greatly  emaciated,  and  died 
bj  exhaustion.  The  heart  weighed  20  oz,,  and  there  was  no  valvular 
Iwion.  The  lungs  were  emph^'st^matous,  and  the  kidneys  presented  fibroid 
degeneration.  In  a  third  case  the  patient,  a  female  hged  20,  was  under 
my  observation  for  three  years.  The  prominence  of  the  eyes,  which  was 
ven  marked,  continued,  but  tlie  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  bo<lies  had 
disappeared.  The  pulse  was  140.  There  was  no  material  change  during 
the  time  she  was  under  my  observation.  In  the  fourth  case,  a  female  agc<l 
*boat  40,  the  affection  had  existe<l  for  ten  years,  and  she  liad  notably  im- 
plored as  regards  the  prominence  of  the  eyes,  the  thyroid  enlargement, 
wd  the  rapitlity  of  the  pulse.  She  came  under  m^'  observation  in  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  which  proved  fiital  ai)parently  from  heart-clot. 

The  pathological  character  of  tlie  affection  is  not  establislied.    That  the 

ttree  pathological  events  are  due  exclusively  to  anaemia  is  hardly  i>ro- 

hiWe,  since  amemia  is  sufllciently  common  without  these  event*^,  an<l, 

5ioieover,  there  is  not  always  coexisting  anaemia.     According  to  'frous- 

Seau,  the  anemia  in  some  cases  does  not  occur  until  after  tlie  di'velopmcnt 

of  the  affection.     Trousseau  and  others  have  considercfl  it  as  one  of  the 

fnnctional  affections  of  the  nervous  svstem  or  the  neuroses.   The  enlarge- 

ment  of  the  thvroid  bodv  seems  to  be  due  to  abnormal  vascularity  and 

hy|K»mutrition.     The  prominence  of  the  eyes  is  not  due  to  enlargement 

of  the  globes.     In  some  of  the  few  autopsical  examinations  which  have 

been  reporterl,  an  abnormal  amount  of  areolar  and  adiimse  tissue  has  been 

found  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.     But  that  the  protrusion  is  not  always 

due  to  this  cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  observed  to  cease 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  tliree  of  these  cases,  vide  my  work  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Heart,  second  edition,  1869. 
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after  death ;  and  during  life,  in  certain  eases,  moderate  pressure  suffices 
to  restore  the  globes  to  their  normal  situation.     It  has  been  attributed  to 
a  relaxed  condition  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  to  congestion  of  the  vessels 
behind  the  eyeballs.     The  prominence  oif  the  eyes  and  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  body  are  consecutive  to  the  cardiac  disorder.*     Cases  are  ob- 
served in  which  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  is  conjoined  with  inor- 
dinate functional  activity  of  the  heart,  without  prominence  of  the  eyes, 
and  Trousseau  cites  a  case  in  which  the  two  latter  were  associated  without 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body.     An  example  of  the  latter  has  fallen 
under  my  observation.     In  my  case  the  prominence  of  the  eyes  nearly 
disapi)eared  in  a  year  after  the  patient  first  consulted  me.   Mitral  stenosis 
existed  in  this  case.     The  afiection,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occotb 
in  females.     Of  fifty  cases  collected  by  Wilthuiscn,  a  Danish  author,  only 
eight  were  male   subjects.'     Of  my  seven  cases,  in  all,  save  one,  tile 
patients  were  females. 

The  indications  for  treatment  relate  to  the  functional  disorder  of  tbe 
heart,  together  with  the  morbid  state  of  the  ner\'ous  system  and  the  coex> 
isting  anaemia.  Sedative  remedies  whicli  tranquillize  the  action  of  the 
heart  without  producing  depression  or  interfering  with  the  appetite  and 
digestion,  are  indicated.  For  this  end,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconite,  belU* 
donna,  and  digitalis  may  be  employed.  The  anaemia  calls  for  tonic  rem^ 
dies,  and  especially  ferruginous  tonics;  the  latter  have  seemed  tobebene^ 
ficial  in  the  cases  which  1  have  observed.  Arsenic  has  been  found  osefoL 
Iodine,  with  reference  to  the  affection  of  the  tliyroid  bod^-,  is  of  doubtM 
utility,  llygienic  measures  are  i)robably  of  greater  importance  tbtB 
remedies.  Freedom  from  mental  depression  is  to  be  secured  as  far  as 
possible,  and,  whenever  practicable,  change  of  scene  and  other  means  of 
mental  recreation  are  advisable.  TJie  diit  should  be  nutritious,  and oaU 
door  life  is  desirable.  Trousseau  advocates  the  employment  of  cold  water 
after  the  hydropathic  method. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS. 


The  affection  known  as  angina  pectoris  is  essentially  nenral^c,  tad 
might,  therefore,  be  included  among  tlie  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  considered  here  on  account  of  its  frequent  connection  with  cardiae 
lesions  and  with  notable  disonler  of  the  heart's  action.     In  the  previont 
editions  of  this  work  a  distinction  was  made  between  true  angina  asd 
pseudo-angina,  the  former  being  the  neuralgic  affection  associated  with 
cardiac  lesions,  and  the  latter  a  neuralgia  occurring  independently  of  any 
disease  of  the  heart.     This  distinction,  altliough  based  on  a  point  of  dif- 
ference of  great  practical  importance,  seems  to  me  pathologically  incor- 
rect, and,  therefore,  in  the  present  edition  I  shall  cease  to  use  the  tenia 
pseudo-angina,  embracing  this  purely  neuralgic  affection  under  the  name 
angina  pectoris,  and  expressing  the  distinction  by  saying  angina  with,  and 
angina  without,  cardiac  disease.     The  following*  description  will  relate  to 
typical  cases  in  which  the  angina  is  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  affection  is  characterized  by  pain,  usually  intense,  burning,  teariqg, 
or  lancinating  in  character,  emanating  fVom  the  preecordia  or  beneath  tte  ' 
sternum,  and  radiating  thence  in  different  directions,  viz^  into  both  sidei 

<  For  the  facts  hearing  on  the  theory  that  this  affection  depends  on  a  ledon  (^- 
pertrophy  of  connective  tissue  and  atrophy  of  nervous  snbgtance)  of  the  lower  eni- 
cal  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  ride  prize  essny  on  the  ganglionic  ncnrsai 
system,  by  Robert  T.  Edes,  M.D.    Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Hed..  l\M. 

*  TrouBseau,  Clinique  M^icole,  tome  iL 
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of  the  chest,  the  back,  and  frequently  the  left  shoulder ;  extending  down 
the  irm  and  sometimes  to  the  forearm ;  occasionally  felt  in  the  forearm 
ud  luukl  and  not  in  the  shoulder  and  arm ;  in  some  cases  extending  more 
or  leas  into  both  upper  extremities,  and  it  has  been  known  to  extend  into 
ooe  and  hoth  of  the  lower  extremities ;  and,  finally,  it  may  shoot  upward 
into  the  neck,  temples,  and  jaws.  Ditferent  cases  differ  much  as  regards 
the  intensity  of  the  pain  and  the  situations,  among  those  just  named,  in 
Yhich  it  is  felt.  The  pain  in  some  cases  is  so  intense  as  to  be  truly  excru- 
dating,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  chest ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  moderate,  or  even  comparatively  slight. 

The  affection  is  paroxysmal,  and  the  pain  is  but  one  of  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  paroxysm.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  generally  more 
or  less  disturbed.  The  beats  arc  irregular,  sometimes  violent  ortumul- 
taons,  and  sometimes  feeble.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  notably  slow. 
An  indescribable  anguish  or  "  heart-pang"  is  another  clement.  A  vivid 
sense  of  impending  death  is  felt.  The  paroxysm  is  usually  developi^d 
suddenly,  and  the  i)atieut  is  compelled  instantly  to  remain  perfectly  still ; 
he  is  apprehensive  of  making  the  slightest  movement,  and  seizes  hold  of 
some  fim  support  in  order  to  maintain  a  fixed  ])08ition.  He  is  nfmid  to 
breathe  freely,  although  the  power  of  doing  so  is  not  lost.  Dyspnoea  does 
not  belong  to  the  paroxysms  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  existing 
cardiac  lesions,  and  is  due  to  voluntary  restraint  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, lie  is  perhaps  afraid  to  speak.  A  sense  of  numbness  is  folt  in 
the  parts  into  which  the  pain  extends.  The  countenance  denotes  anxiety 
and  suffering.  The  surface  is  generally  pallid,  cool  or  cold,  frequently 
bathed  in  perspiration,  and  sometimes  cyanosed  or  livid. 

Cases  differ  greatly  as  regards,  not  only  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms, 

bat  their  duration  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence.     They  usually 

I^  for  a  few  moments  onl}'',  but  in  some  cases  they  continue  for  several 

hours.    They  may  recur  at  wide  intervals  or  frequentl}-.     As  a  rule,  to 

''hich  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  if  a  parox3'sm  have  been  once  expcri- 

ent-ed,  other  paroxysms  will  follow  sooner  or  later.     General!}-  the}'  bo- 

^;ome  progressively  more  and  more  frequent,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  con- 

^'Hue.    At  first,  and  for  some  time,  they  appear  to  be  excited  by  some 

'lotable  cause,  such  as  unusual  muscular  exertion  or  a  i)owerful  mental 

^Qiotion,  but,  after  a  time,  they  are  liable  to  occur  from  trivial  causes  and 

'Without  any  apparent  cause.     They  are  sometimes  produced  during  sleep 

^Ijpsrently  by  distressing  dreams. 

The  affection,  as  thus  describe<1,  is  incidental  generall}'  to  organic  disease 
^f  the  heart  or  aorta,  but,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  not  with  any  one  form 
Of  lesion.  It  is  much  oftener  associated  with  lesions  at  the  aortic  tlian  at 
\he  mitral  orifice,  yet  it  occurs  in  only  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  aortic  lesions.  It  occurs  in  some  cases  of  fatty  degenertitiou  of  the 
heart  without  any  valvular  lesions.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta.  It  has  been  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  coronary 
arteries  are  obstructed  by  calcification  or  other  lesions,  but  this  is  not 
essential  to  its  occurrence,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  It  is  an  affection 
of  rare  occurrence.  Of  over  150  cases  of  organic  disease  of  tlie  heart 
which  I  analyzed  in  1859,  it  occurred  in  only  7 ;  and  it  occurred  in  8  out 
of  188  additional  cases  analyzed  in  1869.  That  it  has  a  pathological  con- 
nection with  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  certain,  but  upon  what  par- 
ticular condition  or  circumstance  common  to  different  forms  of  organic 
disease  it  de|)ends  is  not  ascertained.  This  statement  applies  more  i)ar- 
ticnlarly  to  the  pain  or  nenrnl^ic  element  of  the  paroxysms.  The  other 
elements  may  perhaps  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
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Angina  pectoris,  when  associated  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  involves 
liability  to  sudden  death.  Death  may  take  place  suddenly,  in  a  paroxysuL 
The  most  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the  sudden  death,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  attribute  it  to  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  ventricu- 
lar cavities,  and  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  as  a  result  of  paralysis  from 
distension.  The  explanation,  in  fact,  is  the  same  as  of  sudden  death  in 
cases  of  free  aortic  regurgitation,  and  fatty  degeneration.  The  liability 
to  sudden  death,  if  this  be  the  correct  explanation,  characterizes  cases  in 
which  the  coexisting  organic  disease  is  of  a  kind  to  favor  sudden  over-ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  the  cavities.  Aortic  lesions  and  fatty  degeoei*- 
tion  have  this  efTect.  If  the  lesions  do  not  lead  to  this  effect,  patieDts 
rarely  die  suddenly,  but  linger  on  for  an  indefinite  period  with  the  recur- 
rence  of  the  paroxysms  more  or  less  frequently'.  Moreover,  the  overload- 
ing of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  will  account  for  elements  of  the  paroxystai 
other  than  the  pain,  viz.,  the  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  the  indescrihi. 
blc  anguish,  and  the  sense  of  impending  death.  If  the  lesions  to  which  j 
the  angina  is  incidental  be  not  of  a  character  to  lead  to  overloading  sad  \ 
consequent  distension  of  the  ventricular  walls,  the  suffering  is  mtinly 
from  the  pain.  Some  cases  of  angina  arc  of  this  description,  veiy  littJi 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  accompanying  the  paroxysm.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  elements  of  a  paroxysm  of  angina,  except  the  pain,  are 
observed,  not  mfrequently,  in  cases  of  aortic  lesions  with  regurgitation; 
and  sudden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  paroxysms  of  distress  to  whieb 
patients  affected  with  these  lesions  are  subject,  the  paroxysm  lackiag 
only  pain  to  constitute  angina  pectoris.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  angiaa 
is  always  grave  if  physical  signs  show  the  existence  of  serious  caidias 
lesions ;  and  sudden  death  is  to  be  expected  if  there  be  much  aortic  regur- 
gitation, or  the  habitual  weakness  of  the  heart  render  probable  fatt?  de- 
generation or  impaired  nutrition  of  the  organ.*  The  danger,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  pain :  it  is  not  the 
pain  which  kills,  but  the  coexisting  organic  disease. 

Angina  pectoris,  in  so  far  as  the  neuralgic  element  is  concerned,  mi- 
doubtedly  occurs  without  any  evidence  of  coexisting  disease  of  the  heart 
or  the  aorta.  Several  examples  liavc  fallen  under  my  observation.  la 
these  cases  the  paroxysms  generally  lack  those  elements  which  are  derived 
from  canliac  lesions.  The  necessity  of  keeping  a  fixed  posture,  while  the 
paroxysm  lasts,  is  not  felt  in  the  same  degree ;  the  patient  ma}'  writhe 
with  pain,  and  try  frequent  changes  of  posture  with  the  hope  of  obtainfaig 
relief.  The  sense  of  impending  death  is  less,  or  wanting.  There  is  little  * 
danger  of  sudden  death,  and  the  prognosis,  as  regards  recover}%  is  faviM^ 
able.  These  points  are  to  be  considered  in  the  differentiation  of  these 
cases  from  those  in  which  the  angina  is  connected  with  disease  of  tkl 
heart ;  but  the  absence  of  caixliac  lesions  is  determined  b^**  the  negativi 
result  of  a  careful  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.' 

'  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  angina  peel  oris,  see  my  work  on  Diacaaca  of  the 
Hrnrt,  second  edition,  18G9.  The  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  pneumogai>  ^ 
trie  nerve,  acquired  by  means  of  late  experimental  researches,  cxplaina  the  diata^ 
bnncc  of  the  hearths  action  in  certain  cases  of  angina.  The  effect  la  analogonato  i 
that  of  galvanism  transmitted  through  this  nerve.  Through  this  effect  aoddca 
death  may  take  place  irrespective  of  cardiac  lesions.  This  atatemcnt  ia  not  In  aa- 
cordance  with  what  waa  stated  in  the  ))revious  editions  of  this  work.  But  I  faafi 
met  a  case  in  which  sudden  death  oeeurred  in  a  paroxysm,  and  cardiac  leaionaenf* 
ficient  to  aecount  for  the  death  were  not  found  on  post-mortem  examination.  The 
danger  of  death  during  a  paroxysm  may  he  estimated  by  aymptoma  denoting  the 
degree  of  the  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  namely,  by  the  alowneaa,  feeble- 
ness, and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  taken  in  connection  with  the  lecling  of  impend- 
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The  treatment  embraces  measures  to  afford  relief  in  the  paroxysm,  and 
indicated  in  the  intervals.  The  palliative  measures  embrace  opium, 
^▼en  promptly  and  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  pain. '  It  should  be  given  in 
i  form  to  act  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  liyixxlermic  method,  if  the 
ihjncian  happen  to  be  at  hand,  is  to  be  preferred.  Alcoholic,  ethereal, 
ud  other  stimulants  are  indicate<l  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart 
i  lir^^ar  and  feeble.  Revulsive  applications  to  the  chest  and  extremi- 
ics  «re  appropriate.  Swallowing  pieces  of  ice  has  been  found  effective. 
iecsently  the  nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  introduced  as  a  remedy  for  arresting 
he  paroxysms.  Cases  have  been  rei)orted  by  trustworthy  observers  in 
irhich  it  has  proved  very  promptly  and  completely  efficacious.  It  is  to  be 
;;iTen  by  inhalation.  Great  caution  is  requisite  in  its  use.  Five  drops 
may  be  inhaled  from  a  handkerchief  held  over  the  nostrils.  In  two  cases 
under  my  observation  the  relief  has  been  immediate  and  complete  when- 
ever a  paroxysm  has  occurred.  It  produces  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the 
head,  with  flushing  of  the  face,  increased  frequency  of  the  hearths  action, 
nd  a  sense  of  general  relaxation.  These  effects  are  of  transient  duration. 
The  remedy  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  same  da}*,  should 
there  be  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms.' 

The  inhalation  of  ether  or  of  chloroform  is  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
TMOoroes  for  arresting  the  pain,  or  mitigating  its  seventy.  The  inhala- 
tkm  of  chloroform  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  the  action  of  the  heart  be 
feeble.  In  the  intervals,  the  first  point  is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
ereiything  which  will  be  likely  to  provoke  a  paroxysm,  such  as  active 
omse,  mental  excitement,  over-iugestion  of  food,  and  the  abuse  of  alco- 
hol Aside  from  prophylaxis,  the  measures  indicated  arc  those  which 
IttTe  reference  to  the  causes  of  neuralgia,  to  the  general  health,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  to  coexisting  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  aorta. 
Anstie  has  found  arsenic,  in  small  doses  long  continued,  extremely  useful 
ii  preventing  the  parox3'sms.'  Trousseau,  who  regarded  the  affection  as 
analogous  to  epileptic  seizures,  and  called  it  cardiac  epilepaij^  advised  the 
ioDg-continued  emplo3nncnt  of  1)elladonna.  Electrization  of  the  surface 
within  the  pnecordia  has  been  found  useful  both  in  anesting  the  parox- 
ynos  and  postponing  their  occurrence. 

THORACIC  ANEURISM. 

Referring  the  reader  to  works  which  treat  especially  of  diseases  of  the 
heut  and  aorta,  and  to  surgical  treatises,  for  an  account  of  the  different 
Tirieties  of  aneurismal  tumors,  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  produced, 
*^  I  shall  simply  enumerate  the  diagnostic  symptoms  and  signs  of  aneu- 
neaof  the  thoracic  aorta,  with  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  limiting  the 
^  anearism  to  a  circumscribed  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  forming  a  tumor 
of  greater  or  less  size.  Aneurismal  tumors  ma}-  spring  from  the  thoracic 
*>rtaat  different  points.  Not  infrequently  they  originate  within  the  peri- 
^ium,  in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and,  in  this  situation,  rupture  takes 
N«oe  before  the  tumor  attains  to  great  size,  the  hemorrhage  taking  place 
"*to  the  i)ericardial  sac,  and,  of  course,  causing  instant  death.     A  fatal 

"^danger.  Theac  symptoms,  of  course,  donote  a  far  greater  amount  of  danger 
*hen  cardiac  lesions  coexist  which  in  tliemselves  involve  more  or  less  danger  of 
•*Mni  dentil,  namely,  free  aortic  regulation,  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle, 
^^  Bitty  degeneration.     Note  to  fourth  edition. 

_   Ftde  Articles  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood  in  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  July  and 
"««K  1871. 
*  On  Neuralgia,  etc.,  1873. 
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cases  shows  the  vocal  chord  on  one  side  to  be  motionless,  that  is, 
rzcd,  while  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  other  chord  continue. 
1  of  the  glottis  may  be  induced  if  the  relation  of  the  nerve  to  the 
'  be  such  that  it  is  irritated  instead  of  its  function  being  annulled. 
3  reported  a  case  in  which,  the  left  recurrent  nerve  being  situated 
en  a  calcareous  deposit  and  the  aneurismal  tumor,  spasm  of  the 
3  occurred  so  frequently  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal.^ 
ication  of  the  voice  and  aphonia  are  effects  of  either  incomplete  or 
ete  paralysis  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and 
fection  of  the  voice  is  found  to  vary  at  different  times  according  to 
trying  amount  of  pressure.  These  laryngeal  symptoms  arc  apt  to 
id  by  directing  attention  to  the  larynx  as  the  seat  of  disease, 
leotomy  has  been  repeatedly  performed  under  the  belief  that  the  ob- 
ion  of  respiration  was  due  to  an  affection  of  the  larynx.  My  col- 
?,  Pro£  McCready,  has  given  me  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  the 
ry  and  most  marked  effect  was  manifested  by  vomiting  and  pyrosis, 
lamination  after  death  showing  that  the  tumor  pressed  upon  the 
aogastric  nerve. 

ssure  on  the  cesophagus,  when  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  transverse 
icending  aorta,  may  occur  so  as  to  occasion  obstruction  to  the  passage 
>d.  This  symptom  should  excite  suspicion  of  aneurism,  and  such  a 
riou  should  enforce  caution  in  the  use  of  bougies  to  explore  and  dilate 
»ophagus.  Pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  known  to  occur, 
ing  marked  emaciation.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  nerve  is 
er  effect  of  an  aneurismal  tumor,  leading  to  contraction  of  the  pupil 
eye  on  the  affected  side.  If  the  tumor  be  seated  in  the  descending 
,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  erosion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  may  thus 
Ion  paralysis  by  affecting  the  spinal  cord.  These  cases  are  generally 
cterized  by  considerable  pain  referred  to  the  back.  Neuralgic  pains 
'ell-mark^  angina  pectoiis  sometimes  accompany  aneurism  seated 
:  ascending  aorta. 

I  diagnosis  of  thoracic  aneurism  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  of 

or  less  of  the  foregoing  8ym|)tomatic  ])henomena,  taken  in  connec- 

rith  the  physical  signs  of  a  tumor  within  the  chest,  situated  at  some 

in  the  tract  of  the  aorta.    The  signs  are  very  obvious  when  the  aneu- 

bas  led  to  erosion  of  the  ribs  and  an  external  tumor,  pulsating,  per- 

presenting  a  thrill,  the  heart-sounds  heard  with  more  or  less  intensity 

the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  it,  with  a  single  or  double  l)ellows 

lUT.     The  signs  are  less  marked  before  the  tumor  makes  its  way 

gh  the  thoracic  walls,  but  they  ma}^  be  sufficient  to  render  the  diag- 

quite  positive.     Dulness  on  jwrcussion  over  a  circumscribed  space 

?  tract  of  the  aorta  is  an  important  diagnostic  point.   This  space  will 

I  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  if  the  aneurism  spring  from  the 

and  posteriorly  if  it  spring  from  the  descending  aorta  below  the 

Careful  inspection  and  palpation  may  disclose  pulsation  and  per- 

thrill  before  any  external  tumor  is  apparent.     Undue  audibleness  of 

eart-sounds  within  the  space  found  to  be  dull  on  percussion,  and  a 

e  or  double  murmur  not  transmitted  from  the  aortic  orifice,  are  highly 

flcant  signs.      They  are,  however,  by  no  means  uniformly  present, 

therefore,  while  their  presence  contributes  to  the  diagnosis,  their 

iKse  is  not  proof  that  aneurism  does  not  exist. 

be  prognosis,  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  relates  chicfl}^  to  the  dura- 
(^  life.    The  instances  of  recovery  are  so  few  that  practically  they 

>  American  Medical  Times,  1864. 
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are  to  be  disregarded.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  death  is  the  result  of 
rupture  of  the  aneuiismal  sac.  The  rupture  may  take  place  in  various 
directions,  viz.,  externally,  or  into  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  bronchi,  pleu- 
ral cavity,  heart,  venae  cavae,  spinal  canal,  pericardial  cavity,  etc.  The 
rupture  may  be  at  first  small,  so  that  death  takes  place  more  or  less 
gradually ;  or  it  may  be  large  enough  to  cause  a  sufficient  hemorrhage  to 
destroy  life  within  a  few  moments.  The  progress  of  the  aneurism  varies 
much  in  different  cases,  the  duration  of  life  being  in  some  cases  but  a  tew 
months,  and  in  some  cases  several  years.  In  a  considerable  nnraber  of 
cases  life  is  destroyed  before  rupture  takes  place.  Pressure  on  the  traehea, 
oesophagus,  vena  cava,  thoracic  duct,  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve,  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result,  and  the  patient  may  be  cut  off  bj 
some  intercurrent  affection.  Organic  lesions  of  the  heart  coexist  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases.  These,  of  course,  involve  distress  and  danger 
in  proportion  to  their  nature  and  extent,  and  may  prove  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  patients  aflfected  with 
thoracic  aneurism  rarely  have  pulmonary  tulierculosis. 

The  treatment  relates  to  the  palliation  of  suffering  and  the  prolongation 
of  life.  All  active  exertions  are  to  be  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
emotional  excitement.  The  body  is  to  be  well  nourished,  if  possible^  but 
the  diet  should  be  unstimulating,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  interdicted. 
Liquids  should  be  taken  sparingly.  The  action  of  the  heart,  if  abnormally 
strong,  is  to  be  diminished  by  sedative  remedies,  and  perhaps,  if  the  p«- 
tiont  be  plethoric,  in  some  cases,  by  small  abstractions  of  blood.  It  is 
highly  important  not  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  anaemia,  if  it  exist, 
calls  for  the  treatment  appropriate  to  that  condition.  Pain  and  other 
incidental  s^'-mptoms  are  to  be  palliated  by  appropriate  remedies. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  progress  of  the  aneurism  is  retarded 
by  the  deposit  of  successive  layers  of  fibrin  within  the  aneurismal  sac.    It 
is  in  this  mode  that  a  cuits  sometimes  takes  place.     It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  blood  should  be  rich  in  fibrin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
deposit  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  slow.     Cardiac  sedatives,  namely,  aconite,  digitalis,  and  the  veratnun 
viride,  may  in  this  way  be  useful.     Certain  remedies  have  been  supposed 
to  have  a  more  direct  curative  effect  in  some  cases  of  aneurism ;  and  expe- 
rience has  seemed  to  furnish  evidence  of  such  an  effect.    The  acetate  of  lead 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  moixi  especially  the  latter,  are  remedies  whidk 
have  lately  been  so  considered.    Roberts,  of  Manchester,  England,  Baifonr^ 
of  Edinburgh,  Bouillaud,  and  others,  have  reported  cases  in  which  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  95  grains  daily,  appeared, 
often  to  be  useful,  and  sometimes  to  effect  a  cure.   It  is  difficult  to  undei-« 
stand  how  these  or  other  remedies  can  exert  a  direct  curative  influence  in 
any  other  way  than  by  promoting  the  deposit  of  fibrin  in  stratified  layers 
which  adhere  to  each  other  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  remedies  first  named  do  exert  a  curative  influence 
in  that  way;  their  therapeutic  value  remains  to  be  determined.    The  long, 
continued  use  of  the  acetate  of  lead  is  objectionable ;  but  the  iodide  of 
potassium  may  be  trie<l  sufficient!}'  without  risk  of  e^^l  consequences.     In 
a  case  of  aortic  aneurism  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  diminu- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  sac,  with  notable  relief  of  pain,  has  followed  the 
use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  grs.  xxx,  three  times  daily .^ 

'  Bincc  this  sentence  was  written  I  have  witnessed  apparent  benefit  from  thia 
remody  in  several  hospital  cases,  although  in  no  instance  has  a  cure  been  effected. 
—NoU  to  4th  Edition. 
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If  spasm  of  the  glottis  be  induced,  through  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  life,  laryngotomy  is  warrantable, 
if  not  advisable,  with  a  view  to  palliation  and  the  prolongation  of  life. 
This  operation  will,  of  course,  be  of  no  avail  if  the  obstruction  be  due  to 
pressure  of  the  aneurismal  tumor  upon  the  trachea. 

A  half  century  or  more  ago  a  plan  of  treatment  was  devised  by  two 
Italian  physicians,  Albertini  and  Valsalva,  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms. 
Tbis  plan  embraced  entire  physical  rest,  frequent  and  copious  venesec- 
tions, and  reduction  of  food  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  life. 
Although  sanctioned  by  Laennec,  Bouillaud,  and  Hope,  this  course  was 
never  generally  adopted,  and  for  several  years  has  been  obsolete.     A  re- 
production, in  part,  of  this  plan  was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Bellingham, 
and  Jolifie  Tuifhell,  of  Dublin,  has  reported  a  series  of  cases  which  show 
t  remarkable  success  from  it.    Tuffuell  does  not  employ  bleedings,  but  he 
requires  perfect  rest  in  a  recumbent  2>osition  for  two  or  three  months,  the 
patient  during  this  time  not  raising  himself  even  to  the  semi-recumbent 
posture,  but  he  is  allowed  to  turn  carefully  from  side  to  side,  and  at  times 
to  lie  on  the  face  to  relieve  the  back.     He  is  to  be  in  a  sunny  room,  where 
he  can  have  some  range  of  observation,  and  is  to  be  amused  as  far  as 
practicable.     The  diet  is  to  consist  of  two  ounces  of  white  bread  and 
Imtter  for  breakfast ;  the  same  for  supper,  with  two  ounces  of  milk,  or 
cocoa  or  tea,  and  for  dinner  three  ounces  of  boiled  or  broiled  meat,  with 
three  ounces  of  potatoes  or  bread,  and  four  ounces  of  water  or  claret. 
The  diet  is  to  be  rigidly  restricted  to  the  articles  and  quantities  just  stated. 
Under  this  plan  of  treatment  Tuffnell  claims  to  have  cured  five  or  six 
cases  of  aortic  aneurism,  in  one,  the  tumor  having  projected  through  the 
sternum. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Bowditch  suggests,  as  a  modification  of  Tuffnell's  plan, 
venesection  in  some  cases,  and  less  reduction  of  the  daily  allowance  of 
food,  the  chief  reliance  being  placed  on  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position.* 

Ihave  had  under  observation  four  cases  in  which  "  Tuffneirs  plan"  was 
employed.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  plan  successful,  although  in  all 
it  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  useful."  I  should  have  resorted  to  the  plan 
in  a  larger  number  of  cases,  were  it  not  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
complete  and  continued  co-operation  of  the  patient.  The  merits  of  the 
pbn  are,  of  course,  to  be  determined  by  further  exi)erimental  observation; 
and,  for  this  end,  reports  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  faithfully  carried 
oat  under  the  direction  of  competent  and  trustworthy  observers,  are 
desirable. 

Measures  desired  to  produce  directly  coagulation  within  the  aneurismal 
sac  have  been  to  some  extent  employed,  namely,  the  injection  of  astrin- 
gent liquids,  the  introduction  of  solid  substances,  and  the  application  of 
the  electrical  current  by  means  of  needles  introduced  within  the  sac. 
These  measures  have  not  proved  successful.  If  they  produce  within  the 
sac  simple  coagulation,  that  is,  either  clots  of  blood  or  loose  masses  of 
fibrin,  they  not  only  fail  to  effect  a  cure,  but  the  patient  is  exposed  to  the 
dangers  incident  to  embolism. 

'  Vide  paper  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1800. 
'  For  a  report  of  these  cases,  and  also  nn  account  of  Tuffnell^s  cases,  vide  my 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  second  edition ,  1669. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Bemarks.  Sporadic  Dysentery  —  Anatomical  Characters— Cliniod  Hlatoty— 
Patliological  Cliaracter—Cawuition— Diagnosis— Prognosis— Treatment  Epidemic  Djaen- 
tery.  Clironic  Dysentery.  Inflammation  of  the  Caecum.  Perforation.  Fecal  Absent. 
Painful  Tumor  near  the  Caecum. 

THE  important  organs  composing  the  digestive  system  are,  the  mouth 
ivith  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  the  pharjnz 
and  a3Sophagus,  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  the  small  and  large  intestine 
with  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  solid  abdominal  viscera,  viz^  the 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.     Affections  of  the  two  outlets  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  viz.,  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  with  the  appended 
glands,  and  the  rectum  and  anus,  properly  belong  to  the  department  of 
surgery,  being  either  open  to  view  or  accessible  by  manual  exploration, 
and  often  requiring  surgical  operations.     These  affections,  for  the  meet 
part,  will  not  be  considered  in  this  work.     This  section  will,  therefore,  be 
devoted  mainly  to  the  diseases  affecting  the  hollow  viscera  and  the  solid 
organs  within  the  abdomen.     The  affections  of  the  digestive  system,  as 
of  other  anatomical   systems,  consist  of,  firnt^  inflammations ;   second^ 
structural  lesions;  and,  ihird^  functional  disorders.     The  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  hollow  viscera  will  be  first  considered.     Inflammation 
affecting  these  viscera  may  be  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  investing  serous  membrane,  the  p^eritoneum. 
Inflammation  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  limited  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  portion  lining  either  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  the  small  intestine,  exclusive  of  the  duodennm, 
or  more  or  less  of  the  large  intestine.   *  This  rule  will  also  be  found  to 
apply  to  functional  disorders,  that  is,  the  sections  just  named  are  apt  to 
be  disordered  separately.     Inflammation  aficcting  these  sections  givei 
rise  to  separate  diseases.     I  shall  proceed  to  consider  inflammation  of  the 
large  intestine,  constituting  the  aflection  commonly  known  as  dysenteij. 
Inflammation,  in  this  situation,  may  be  either  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic. 
Chronic  dysentery  will  claim  consideration  under  a  distinct  head.    A 
capital  distinction  relates  to  dysentery  occurring  as  a  sporadic  and  as  as 
epidemic  affection.     Sporadic  and  epidemic  dysentery  will  claim  sepante 
consideration. 

Sporadic  Dysentery. 

The  term  dysentery  has  long  been  in  use  to  designate  inflammation  of 
the  large  intestine,  attended  with  mucous  and  bl(K>dy  dejections.    Ab  a 
name   fr)r  the  disease,  the  term  is  not  very  distinctiye,  its  etymology 
(  3i;6  ) 
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simply  expressing  intestinal  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  substitute  a 
term  conformable  to  the  nomenclature  of  inflammatory  affections,  since 
there  is  no  anatomical  name  for  the  large  intestine  as  a  whole.    The  term 
oo/o/ii/ix,  or  colitis^  is  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of  dysentery,  but  this 
implies  that  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  colon,  whereas  the  rectum 
is  generally,  if  not  alwa3's,  involved,  and,  in  fact,  in  some  cases  of  dysen- 
tery the  affection  may  not  extend  above  the  rectum.     The  term  dysentery 
has  the  reconuncndation  of  not  expressing  anything  erroneous  or  doubtful 
in  regard  to  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease.    Sporadic  dysentery 
is  presented  in  practice  as  an  acute  and  a  subacute  affection  ;  that  is,  the 
locid  and  general  symptoms  frequently  denote  more  or  less  gravity  of 
disease,  compelling  the  patient  to  keep  the  bed,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  an 
extremely  mild  and  almost  trivial  affection.     Different  cases  of  the  spora- 
dic form  present  every  gradation  as  regards  severity,  and  there  are  few 
diseases  in  the  nosology  which  offer  a  wider  contrast  than  the  mildest 
cases  of  sporadic,  and  the  gravest  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  subacute  or  mild  cases,  the  inflanmia- 
tion  has  but  little  intensity,  and  may  be  limited  in  extent,  being  confined 
perhaps  to  the  rectum.    As  in  these  cases  the  disease  involves  no  danger, 
tbe  opportnnity  of  inspecting  the  parts  after  death  is  not  offered.     The 
mildness  of  the  symptoms  and  the  short  career  of  the  disease  suffice  to 
sbow  that  ulcerations  or  other  lesions  of  importance  do  not  take  ])lace  in 
tbeae  cases.     In  acute  or  severe  cases,  the  inflammation  is  not  only  more 
intense,  but  more  extensive,  involving,  not  only  the  rectum,  but  the  greater 
put  or  the  whole  of  the  colon.     These  cases  arc  liable  to  end  fatally,  and 
the  affected  membrane  is  found,  on  examination  after  death,  to  be  recldened 
from  active  congestion,  swollen,  softened,  pulpy,  presenting,  in  different 
cues,  ecchymoses,  excoriations  from  desquamation  of  the  epithelium, 
ibradoa  and  ulcerations,  in  greater  or  less  number,  the  latter  being  some- 
tfanes  small  and  sometimes  of  considerable  size.     The  ulcers  may  or  may 
not  be  seated  in  the  intestinal  glands  and  follicles.     The  redness  and 
BweUing  are  frequently  not  uniform  over  the  extent  of  intestine  affected, 
but  tre  either  limited  to,  or  moi*e  marked  in  certain  portions,  more  espe- 
daUy  the  projecting  folds  of  the  membrane.     Small  vesicles  are  some- 
times observed.     The  swelling  of  the  membrane  is  due,  in  part,  to  sub- 
nmcoos  infiltration,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  so  great,  at  certain  points, 
as  to  give  rise  to  protuberances  resembling  wart}'  growths  or  fungoid 
eicresoences.    These  protuberances  may  be  more  or  less  numerous,  and 
lOOKtimes    coalescing    give    to    the    surface  a  mammclonated    aspect. 
Pitclies  of  exuded  fibrin  are  frequently  adherent  to  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane, presenting  a  greenish  or  brownish  color.     The  intestine  contains 
Rore  or  less  morbid  matter  corresponding  to  the  dejections  during  life, 
eoBsisting  of  mncus,  pus,  fibrinous  flakes,  desquamated  epithelium,  and 
loo-sanguinolent  liquid.     The  intestine  ma}^  present  a  dark  and  almost 
bbek  appearance  firom  congestion ;  but  sphacelation,  beyond  the  circum- 
icribed  slongfaing  which  precedes  ulcerations,  is  rare.     As  a  rule,  the 
ippearanoes  denote  progressively  a  greater  amount  of  disease  in  passing 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine  do^Tiward  to  the  anus,  the 
gnateet  amount  being  at  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure.     There  has 
been  much  discussion  whether  the  morbid  appearances  in  dysentery  denote 
ordinary  inflammation  vaiying  in  different  cases  in  intensity-,  or  whether 
tbey  are  due  to  a  peculiar  morbid  process ;  also,  whether  the  intestinal 
gbnda  and  follicles  are  generally  and  primarily  involved.    It  does  not 
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Ul  within  the  Kope  of  this  woric  to  oonridw  the  morlud  anatotnjr « 
nlimnoe  to  these  pointa  of  inqtiirp. 

The  meaenteric  g^ds  ore  soinetitnes  foond  to  be  considerably  e 
tnd  Id  some  instances  to  contain  pus. 

The  oioatrizatioa  of  uloen  im  some  eues  leads  to  stricture  of  j 
intestine. 

Clinical  Hibtokt. — The  disesae  is  generally  preceded  hy  an  a 
dianiices ;  that  is,  more  or  less  fluent  d^ctctioDH  of  a  feculent  i-li 
Of  tfaiity-tiiree  lecorded  coses  wbioh  I  have  ■mlyzed  wiib  refenaoEJ 
this  point,  these  d^ections  preceded  the  cHuaeterietic  dyaenterio  cva 
tions  in  thirty.  The  latter  speared  after  the  former  had  exisu-d  n 
period  Taiying  fh>m  tventy-fonr  hours  toaeren  days.'  With  this  J 
dromic  diarriuaa  there  are  colic  pains,  tite  appetiite  Is  inijutirc-^l,  and  tl^ 
is  a  general  feeling  of  ra&laise.  A  pronouiwed  chilL  rai'ely  oocura,  n 
even  chilly  sensations  are  not  comm<m. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by  chnrneteristio  evucuatiq 
ooaisisting  of  mucus,  with  which  more  or  less  blood  is  usually  commi  ' 
The  qua^^  passed  at  each  act  of  defecation  is  gencrtdlj'  emnll,  b 
act  is  f^nently  repeated,  slight  eracnaticoiB  ofteu  taking  {ilaoe  e 
boor  or  two,  and  sometiines  after  inter%'als  of  a  few  moments  only, 
qoantity  of  mucus  expelled  In  some  cases  is  abniidant,  and  forms  a  Ji 
like  mass,  not  unlike  a  collection  of  the  rusty  sputa  of  pueumotiiti'^  ' 
popular  term  applied  to  the  matter  of  these  eTacustious  is  sitme,  imd 
those  who  are  femiliar  with  the  preparation  ot  inti?stiiics  for  EauMi 
they  are  often  compared  to  the  "scrapings  of  lings'  puts."  R  ' 
sporadic,  but  not  infVeqnently  in  epidemic  dyi-i uti  rv.  the  eva 
contain  fibrinous  laminte  or  flakes  in  greater  oi  i'->->i  (juaiitity- 
sangninolent  liquid,  either  small  in  quantity  or  nbiuidant,  aUo  c 
oocasionally  in  sporadic,  bat  much  oftcitcr  in  case>^  of  epidemic  (}} 
The  latter  has  been  compared  to  water  in  which  iitent  lias  beeil 
and  was  called  by  the  older  writers /ofuracamtuoi.  Must  nf  tin 
tions  arc  exclusively  dysenteric,  that  is,  consisting  of  mucus,  ejuUidBB) 
lymph,  and  blood,  but  with  some  of  the  erscoations  fecal  matter  la  A* 
(barged.  Frequently  this  presents  a  green  color.  If  the  charaeterUfe 
d^ections  be  filtered,  the  liquid  which  is  obtained  is  found  to  be  Dotabb 
rich  in  albumen,  the  greater  part  solidifying  on  the  addition  of  nititt 
acid.  Occasionally  round  hardened  lumps  of  feces  are  expelled;  these 
are  called  ncybala.  The  amoimt  of  morbid  matter  eracuated,  t<^[ether 
with  the  absence  of  fecul  matter,  constitutes,  measurably,  n  criterion  <J 
the  extent  of  intestinal  surface  affected.  In  the  course  of  the  disesae  Qie 
evacuations  may  contain  more  or  less  ])urulent  matter,  but  this  belongs 
more  especially  to  chronic  dysentery.  In  lieu  of  the  fecal  odor,'  they  ne- 
quently  emit  a  putrid  or  cadaveric  fetor. 

The  inflammation  of  the  rectum  occasions  a  sensation  as  if  this  portion 
of  the  bowel  were  filled,  and  leads  to  the  frequent  desire  to  defecate,  with 
as  much  straining  ns  the  soreness  of  the  parts  will  allow.  This  deiire  to 
strain  inefi'ectnally  is  called  lenesmiig.  Sometimes  the  straining  efforts  pro- 
duce prolapsus  of  the  intestine.  Ttie  evacuations  are  frequenUy  preceded 
by  griping  or  colic  pains,  which  have  been  called  tormina.  The  tormina 
and  tenesmus  arc  not  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease ;  they  are 
sometimes  wanting  in  fatal  coses,  and  are  prominent  symptoms  in  some 

'  Clinical  Report  on  Dysentery,  baaed  on  an  RDaljds  of  forty-nine  cues,  by  the 
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xnild  cases.  They  are,  however,  the  chief  sources  of  suffering.  Temlor- 
mess  on  pressure  is  in  some  eases  more  or  less  marked  over  the  descending 
colon,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  tract  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is 
Tarely  great,  and  not  infrequently  wanting.  Meteorism  or  tympanitic  dis- 
tension is  rarely  present ;  the  abdomen  is  usually  depressed.  Strangurj- 
and  retention  of  urine  are  occasional  symptoms,  and,  in  the  female,  leucor- 
ifaoea  ma}'  be  produced. 

The  pulse,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  but  little,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all,  accelerated.     Exceptionally,  high  febrile  movement  exists ;  this  is  in 
robust  persons,  the  inflammation  being  more  intense  and  diffuse<l  than 
usual.     Great  frequency  of  the  pulse  alwa3*s  denotes  gravity-  and  danger, 
but  the  converse  does  not  hold  good ;  in  some  fatal  cases  the  pidsc  is  never 
much  accelerated.     The  skin  is  generally  either  cool  or  moderately  hot, 
bat,  exceptionally,  with  high  febrile  movement,  there  is  much  heat  of  the 
surface.    The  tongue  may  be  frosted,  or  more  or  less  coated,  or  it  may 
present  a  natural  appearance.    During  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  apixv 
tite  is  more  or  less  diminished,  or  lost.     Thirst  is  usuall}-  present,  nnd  is 
sometimes  urgent.     Vomiting  occasionall}'  occurs,  and  may  be  prominent 
ts  a  8}'mptom,  the  matter  vomited  being  of  a  greenish  color.     The  intel- 
lect is  unaffected  as  a  rule,  delirium  occurring  with  great  infrequenc}-  in 
cases  which  end  in  recovery,  but  occasionalh',  in  cases  which  prove  fatal, 
toward  the  close  of  life.     The  loss  of  strength  varies  greatl}'  in  different 
cases  according  to  the  inten^^ity  and  extent  of  the  local  affection,  depend- 
ing, also,  on  the  condition  of  the  patient  wlien  attacked. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  from  tiie  date  of  the  attack  to  convales- 
cence, varies  from  four  to  twenty-one  days.  These  figures  represent  the 
minimam  and  nmximum  duration  in  thirty  recorded  cases. 

Patholoqical  Character. — Our  knowledge  of  the  patholog\'  of  spo- 
radic dysentery  embraces  onlj'  the  intestinal  atfection,  the  local  and  gene- 
ral phenomena  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  being  symptomatic  of 
this  affection.     The  disease  is  a  spontaneous  inflammation  of  the  large 
intestine,  using  the  term  spontaneous  in  the  sense  already  defined ;  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  inflammation  is  developed  as  a  n'sult,  or  a 
local  expression,  of  a  prior  internal  morbid  condition  of  which  wt»  have  at 
pfeaent  no  knowledge.     This  view  of  the  pathological  character  is  con- 
iistent  with  what  wiU  be  presenteil  under  the  he.nd  of  causation.     The 
Weir,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  disease,  but^  is  applicable 
to  most  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  local  affections. 

The  question  arises  in  tliis  connection — Ts  there  more  than  one  sj^ocios 
of  sporadic  dysentery  ?  "Writers  have  descrilx'd  different  kinds  of  the 
disease,  which  they  have  distinguished  as  t^-phous,  bilious,  intermittent, 
and  remittent,  rheumatic,  febrile  and  non-fubrile,  etc.  These  terms  de- 
note either  variations  in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  or  the  coexistence 
of  other  diseases.  Dysentery-  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  the  con- 
tinueil  and 'periodical  fevers.  So  rheumatism  and  d3-sentery  are  occa- 
sionally associated.  These  combinations  are  imi)ortant  in  their  practical 
relations,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  disease,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  specifically  different  from  its  ordinary  fonn.  Variations  as 
regards  febrile  movement,  supposed  disorder  of  the  liver,  etc.,  do  not 
affect  the  s|)ecial  character  of  the  disease.  Paralysis  affecting  certain 
muscles,  especially  the  mnsdes  of  the  lower  limbs  (paraplegia),  has  been 
observed,  in  some  cases,  to  either  accompany  or  follow  dysentery;  and 
different  theories  have  l)een  proposed  to  ex])lain  the  ])ntholoirieal  connec- 
tion between  the  paralvtic  and  the  dysenteric  affection.  The  truth  is,  the 
Hi 
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ftflfeotioiu  ue  BO  nrely  (xmnected,  that  peilup«  ttw  moat  rntionol  ciiimJq- 
rion  is,  their  usooUtion  ia  «  mere  coincideiice.  At  all  (;vt'nti»,  lutnlvM, 
«ither  as  a  complication  or  aeqnel,  doea  not  oocor  often  enou^  to  siun 
any  iotrinaui  tendency  thereto  in  dyaantery. 

CAUBATioif. — ^No  age  is  exempt  (torn  liaUli^  to  this  disease,  but, 
nuOorityofcases,  the  patients  are  adulta  and  under  thirty-five.  ThifeVM 
tme  of  80  oat  of  44  cases  analysed  wiUi  rd'erence  to  this  [>oiut.  A  lai^ 
number  of  males  tban  females  are  attacked,  bat  the  prepondcranec  ' 
Bofflcient  to  show  that  a  mariud  predisposition  relates  to  sex.  The 
tion  has  a  very  obvious  xelatioa  to  climate.  Tbe  iliticnsc  ia  vaetl.i 
flnquent,  in  the  sporadio  as  well  as  epidemio  fonn,  in  tropit^nl  thau  : 
and  temperate  climates.  The  csusatioa has  also  b  stiiking  relaiiuo  u 
season.  Of  forty-foar  cases  which  I  recorded  during  foiirU'eu  years.  lO 
save  one  case  occurred  in  July,  Angnst,  September,  and  Octobt'r.  Tbe 
oonatitntion  and  previous  healUi  were  good  in  one-half  of  tli^  vo^s  wtuek 
I  have  analyzed,  and  in  the  remaining  half  there  was  no  unifonntty  ia 
character  as  r^^ards  the  antecedent  affections  or  disordered  health. 

Writera  have  be^i  aocnatomed  to  state  that  ibe  dUenec  may  be  product 
1^  variooa  obvioos  causes,  such  as  atmospherical  changes,  excesses  in  tot- 
ing and  drinking,  indulgence  in  acid,  unripe  fhiits,  crude  vegetable's,  ric 
But  in  the  nu^ority  of  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  hs  origin  to  thew 
oaases,  nor  to  any  obvious  cause.  This  renders  it  probntile  that  a  tpotiil 
cause  is  involved  in  sporadic,  as  well  oa  in  epidemic,  (l\  sentcrj-.  The  limi- 
tation of  tbe  oooorreace  of  the  disease  to  the  summer  and  nutumDol  sq^ 
son,  and  its  more  Sequent  occurrence  in  tropical  cliinntea,  i)oiut  to  tl' 
concIusioD,  and  to  the  agency  of  a  high  temperatuie  in  the  evolutiim 
the  special  cause.  Various  circumstances  stand  in  tl  cuusafive  rektion 
the  disease  in  an  epidemic  form,  wliich  may  also  be  more  or  less  frHiiKol^ 
involved  in  its  imdootion  when  it  is  sporadic.  These  causative  dnni» 
stances  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  epidemio  dysfntery.  There  arciui 
grounds  for  conudering  sporadic  dysentery  as  contagious. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  dysentery  involves  no  difficulty.  Ui 
characteristic  evacuations  are  pathognomonic  It  is  to  be  discriminatoi 
f^om  cases  of  bloody  evacuations  and  irritation  of  the  rectum  incidHital 
to  hsemorrhoids,  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  or  meltena,  and  of  the  ^scharp 
of  pus  ftom  f^  abscess  opening  into  the  intestine.  The  points  o^ontiait 
wiUi  dysentery  which  these  cases  offer  are  sufficiently  apparent. 

FaooNOBis. — Sporadic  dysentery,  in  temperate  climates,  intrinsically 
tends  to  recovery.  It  is  a  distressing  disease,  but  attended  with  very  littk 
danger  to  life.  A  fatal  result  is  due  either  to  an  unusual  intensity  and 
extent  of  the  local  affection,  or  to  on  inability  of  the  system  to  resist  the 
disease,  from  foeblencas  of  the  constitution,  or  to  some  coexisting  oSto- 
tion.  The  prognosis  in  tropical  climates  ia  undoabtedly  less  favorable. 
The  recovery  from  the  disease  in  temperate  climstes  is  almost  always  COB- 
plete  ;  that  is,  it  rarely  eventuates  in  chroziic  dysentery.  Nor  doea  it  leave 
a  predisposition  to  any  other  disease.  In  tropicnl  climates,  absceaa  of  tlie 
liver  is  not  an  infrequent  sequeL  This  very  rarely,  if  ever,  follows  in  tem- 
perate climates.  Its  occurrence  is  attributed  either  to  the  absorption  of 
septic  matter  tnta  tbe  intestinal  eanal,  or  to  the  detritus  of  thrombi  formed 
in  tbe  veins  of  the  intestine.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  immediate 
relapses  are  not  apt  to  take  place,  and  the  occurrence  of  ttie  disease  doea 
not  indooe  a  greater  liability  to  its  recurrence  at  a  subsequent  period. 


lievu  that  tho  <lisGase  is  somctiniGS  arrested,  that  its  duration  may 
ently  abridged,  and  the  distrcBsing  RymptomB  may  be  greatly 

by  judicious  therapeutical  measures, 
esirable  that,  as  early  as  possible,  the  fecnl  contents  of  the  large 

should  be  effectually  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  their  continued 
over  the  inflamed  Burfacc,  and  to  seonn',  so  far  as  may  be,  that 
it  end  in  the  treatment  of  all  inflammations,  viz.,  quietude  of  the 

part.  It  would  seem  that  nature  endoavors  to  relieve  the  bowels 
contents  by  the  diurrhoea  which  pret-edes  the  dj-senteric  evaeua- 
Cbe  first  point  in  enti-ring  on  the  treatment  is  to  ascertain  if  the 
ave  been  spontaneously  relieved.  With  reference  to  this  point, 
and  character  of  the  stools  are  to  be  ascertaincfl,  and  the  abdo- 
mined  by  pal]>ation.     In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  render  the 

nature  more  complete  by  giving  an  cfifective  purgative.  Castor- 
een  in  much  repute  as  on  appro])riate  remedy,  but,  aside  fh)m  the 
I  on  the  score  of  the  disgust  which  many  persons  have  for  this 
the  saline  cathartics  are  to  Iw  preferred.  The  sulphate  of  mag- 
soda,  the  Rochellc  salts,  or  tho  citrate  of  magnesia,  may  be  em- 

The  saline  seU'Ctetl  should  lie  given  in  siiftlcient  doses  to  pro- 
amptly  abundant  dejections,  and  it  is  then  to  be  discontinued, 
smetimes  ha]>[)en  that  after  fVoo  put^t^u,  the  dysenteric  evacua- 
I  not  return,  and  recovery  at  onee  ensues.  This  abortive  effect 
ice  only  in  some  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not  intense, 
mitcd  to  tho  lower  part  of  the  intestine.  Notable  diminution  of 
lency  of  the  dysenteric  evacuations,  and  relief  of  tlie  tormina  and 
smus,  not  infrequently  follow  the  operation  of  tho  saline  purga- 
his  treatment  may  be  pursued  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is  con- 
ated  by  great  feebleness  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
purgation,  o])ium,  in  some  form,  is  the  remedy  to  be  most  relied 
k  full  dose  of  opium  Bdministci'cd  by  cnemft,  or  as  a  suppository, 
Ktimea  succeed  in  arresting  tho  disease.    It  oflen  mitigates  the 
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fl^oationfl  become  lew  firsqoent  «nd  the  nflbiliig  IVom  tormina 
tenesmus  is  leSs.  After  two  or  three  dftjs,  if  the  dts^as?  continue, 
Milne  pargatire  may  be  repeated  tf  not  conb«4ndieat«<l  by  tli^  fe«t<lei 
of  the  patient,  and  afterwards  the  nae  of  ofixan  r^sum^l.  Skodn  b* 
suggested  that  opium  in  dysentery,  and  In  certain  cases  of  diarrhoia,  b 
efficacious  by  keeping  the  sphinoter  ani  in  a  state  af  contraction,  ttd  )f 
oaufling  permanent  ccmtraction  of  ttie  small  intestine  ho  that  tbo  conUnU 
of  the  latter  are  not  propelled  Ihr  enoi^  to  indaoe  ttic  irrilntiun  wliirb 
causes  their  expulsion ;  and  the  contents  thus  retaiiie<l  in  the  small 
tine  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  absorption. 

In  tUs  jdui  of  treatment  the  reliance  is  npcn  flree  pargation  and  opittm. 
The  chief  reliance,  I  believe,  shoald  bo  upon  these  measures ;  but  uttm 
measures  may  be  conjoined.  The  subnttiate  or  Um  eubcsrbonate  or  bit- 
math  la  Bcniple  or  half  drachm  doses,  the  achate  of  lead,  the  sulphate  oT 
copper,  gallic  acid,  and  Uie  rarious  v^etable  aatrlDgciitB,  such  an  rhatami, 
kino,  cat«cbu,  luematoxylon,  etc,  are  nsefbl  as  acQnvantB.  The»  skIb 
be  relied  upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  opium,  in  those  cases  only  in  vhidi, 
from  a  constitutional  pecnliarity,  the  latter  produces  iin[)I<-asant  c~ 
Buffl<»ent  to  preclude  its  employment.  It  is  undoulitcdly  true  thiit 
persons  are  a&oted  so  unpleasantly  by  opium  that  it.';  ut^e  is,  if  [losslhle, 
to  bo  avoided ;  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  it  Is  1.AI  )>onie  in  tbia  sDd 
smne  other  diseases,  although  it  may  not  be  In  trivinl  afTi-ctions.  CerKin 
preparadons  may  he  well  home,  althou^  others  uctasion  nnpl«!u>nit 
efltets.  An  aqueous  solution  or  extract  is  fttqnently  taken  n-itbout  cKffi- 
culty  by  those  who  cannot  comfortably  take  other  preparations.  Codoi 
sometimes  answers  a  good  purpose  as  a  substitute  lor  the  preparations  oT 
opium  and  morphia. 

Ipecacuanha  has  beoi  considered  a  valnable  remedy  in  dysent^. 
gome  have  attributed  to  it  a  special  curative  influence,  nnd  hare  wl*o- 
oated  Its  employment  in  as  latge  doses  as  can  bo  bome.  Dr.  Madeso, 
professor  of  clinical  nnd  military  medicine  in  the  army  medical  sofaool, 
Netley,  states  that  the  system  of  treating  acute  dysentery,  now  general^ 
followed  in  India,  is  as  follows :  Thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opiiB 
may  be  at  first  given,  but  this  may  be  sometimes  omitted  and  the  ip^ 
cacuanha  given  at  once.  If  the  opiate  be  given,  in  half  an  hour  it  is  ton 
followed  by  from  25  to  30  grs.  of  ipecacuanha.  The  latter  remedy  ahovM 
be  given  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  as  possible,  and  a  little  synip  oC 
orange-peel  covers  the  taste  of  the  medicine.  The  patient,  after  this  doSB, 
should  keep  perfectly  quiet  and  abstain  ttom  fluid  for,  at  least,  thne 
hours.  With  these  precantions,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  rarely  tronUe- 
some.  Ailer  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  ipecacuanha  may  be  repeated  in  a 
reduced  doso,  oteerring  the  same  precautions.  Dr.  Maclean  states  Uiat 
the  effects  of  one  or  two  doses  of  the  ipecacuanha,  given  in  this  mannv, 
are  often  surprising;  "the  tormina  and  tenesmus  subside, the  motions 
quickly  become  feculent,  blood  and  slime  disappear,  and  often,  after  pn>- 
fhse  action  of  the  skin,  the  patient  falls  into  a  tronqail  sleep  and  awakens 
reftvshed.'"  If  required,  the  treatment  is  to  be  continued  for  several 
days,  the  remedy  being  given  in  diminished  doses,  with  intervals  sufBcient 
to  allow  mUd  nourishment  to  be  taken.  Ho  cites  statistics  showing  the 
mortality  in  India,  under  the  use  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  38.87  in  a  thou- 
sand ;  whereas,  under  the  old  system  the  mortality  was  88.3  in  a  thousand. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  old  system  of  treatment  em- 
braced bloodletting  and  the  free  use  of  mercury.     I  have  resorted  to  this 

'  Vide  article  in  "A  Syslem  of  Medicine,"  cdiied  by  Reyaoldt,  yoL  i.  ISM. 
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plan  of  treatment  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  at  Bclleviie  Hospital, 
bat  without  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  success.  In  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  the  disease  was  either  arrested  or  favorably  modified  bj-  it ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  had  no  apparent  influence  on  the  disease. 

Mercury  has  been,  heretofore,  much  relied  upon  in  the  treatment  of  this 
^sease,  given  in  either  large  doses,  united  with  opium  in  order  to  prevent 
M  cathartic  effect,  or  in  small  doses  repeated  at  short  intervals.    This 
moedy  has  been  thought  to  be  useful  in  dysenter}^,  as  in  all  inflamma- 
^ons,  by  reason  of  a  suppose<l  antiphlogistic  influence,  but,  in  addition, 
A  special  efficacy  has  been  attributed  to  it  from  its  supposed  action  on  the 
liver.     Deficient  hepatic  secretion  and  consequent  portal  congestion  have 
T)een  regarded  as  important  elements  in  the  pathology  of  dysentery,  and 
mercury  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  remedy  having  reference  specially  to 
these  elements.     The  pathological  view  just  stated,  however,  is  purely 
conjectural,  and  clinical  observation  fails  to  furnish  evidence  of  any  spe- 
cial curative  influence  to  be  derived  from  mercury.     The  recovery,  when 
treateii  with  mercury,  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  its  value  in  any  disease 
which,  like  sporadic  dysentery,  tends  intrinsically  to  recovery.   The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  the  relief  of  the  symptoms,  the  rapidity  of  convales- 
cence, and  the  subsequent  condition  of  health,  are  the  points  to  be  con- 
ffldereil  in  estimating  the  influence  of  remedies  in  this  disease.     \S^ith 
reference  to  these  points,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  effects  of  mercury,  esj^e- 
ciilly  when  pushed  to  ptyalism,  it  is  believed  will  lead  to  its  rejection  as 
a  remedy  for  dysentery ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  already,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  this  country,  fallen  into  disuse. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  blandest  articles  of  food.  It  is  an  object  throughout 
the  disease  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  diet  which  will  leave  but  little  residu- 
ary matter  after  digestion  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine ;  in  other  words, 
a  diet  as  purely  nutritious  as  possible.  After  the  first  few  days,  however, 
it  is  important  to  provide  for  proper  support  of  the  system  by  nutritive 
softies,  and  for  this  purpose  milk  and  animal  broths  are  l)e8t  suited.  If 
the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  concentrated  nourish- 
ment and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  given  freely,  as  in  all  diseases 
which  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  Tonic  remedies  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage during  convalescence. 

Patients  should  be  instructed  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  re- 
peated acts  of  defecation  and  straining  efforts.    They  will  Ix?  induced  to 
do  80  if  it  be  explained  to  them  that  the  sensation  of  fulness  of  the  rectum 
is  delusive,  being  dependent  on  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  membrane. 
Cold  applications  to  the  anus  sometimes  relieve  the  tenesmus.     A  piece 
of  ice  may  be  wrapped  in  cloth  and  applied  frequently  in  tliis  situation. 
Enemas  of  cold  water  are  often  grateful.   Relief,  in  some  cases,  is  aff<)ixled 
bjinjecting  astringent  liquids.     The  nitrate  of  silver,  a  solution  of  tannin, 
acetate  of  lead,  or  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  thus  used.     Dr.  Gairdiier 
iwommends  highly  large  emollient  injections,  each  containing  from  five 
to  ten  drops  of  creasote.     Dr.  Thomas  F.  Cock,  of  this  city,  has  found 
tiiat  notable  relief  of  the  tenesmus  is  afforded  hy  the  introduction  within 
the  rectom  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform.    It  is  introduced  by  pouring  a 
little  chloroform  (about  20  drops)  upon  a  piece  of  sponge,  which  is  placed 
io  a  common  syringe,  the  tube  passed  into  the  rectum  and  kejjt  there  until 
enough  of  the  vapor  has  been  introduced  to  afford  relief.     It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  any  means  of  forcing  the  vapor  into  the  rectum,  but  the  va- 
porizaticn  is  rendered  more  rapid  by  warming  the  syringe.    Care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  chloroform  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  anus. 
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FomentBtions  nod  mild  rerulsiTe  Bp{dicatioiia  over  the  iibdomen  an 
luefol  as  palliativee  in  proportion  to  th«  omoimt  of  tormina  and  abdomind 
tendemeBB. 

EPIDEMIC  DYSGNTEUT. 

Epidemic  dysentery  ia  essentially  Uie  some  dtst^aiw  as  sporedir  ^ywit' 
tery.  Certua  events  occur  much  ofteoer  in  the  former  than  in  tbe  Utlc^, 
yet  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  epidemic  which  is  not  cKrcnsioiwOj 
seen  in  the  sporadic  form  of  the  di8eaa&  Epidtmiic  dysentery  is  oRig 
Tery  &tal,yet,  In  the  epidemics  attended  with  the  largest  fatalily,  <■»<• 
occur  which  are.a8  mild  as  the  mildest  sporadic  cases,  and,  on  the  oUmt 
hand,  occasiooaUy  in  sporadic  cases  life  is  qoickly  destroyed.  Like  ottxr 
diseases  which  prevail  epidemically,  this  diflbra  greatly  at  ditfercnt  titsm 
and  places  as  regards  gravity,  and  at  certain  times  and  places  it  preMDU 
features  which  it  does  not  present  at  other  times  and  places.  The  HiSa- 
aicea  between  differeot  epidemics  of  this  disease  »re  in  a  measure  to  be 
explained  hy  the  coexistence  of  other  diseases,  and  by  the  conjoint  opt- 
ration  of  morbific  causes  not  standing  in  a  specuil  nlation  to  tht^  prodoc-  ] 
tion  of  tills  afibction.  in  treating  of  epidemic  d^^l'ntl'^y.  the  main  <>bj«i 
will  be  to  point  out  the  ciroiunstoncea  in  whidi  il  ig  npt  to  differ  fhia 
Bporadic  dysentery. 

With  respect  to  the  anatomical  characters,  tbey  are  essentially  tlje 
as  incases  of  sporadic  dysentery.  In  &tal  cases  of  either  form,  the - 
appearances  which  have  tieea  stated  maybe  fouiul.  Extensive  and 
ganiziug  changes  oftener  occur  in  epidemic  dysentery.  As  a  rule, 
latter  the  inflammation  extends  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  large  intM- 
tine,  and  it  sometimes  extends  into  the  ileum.  U  Ice  in  (tons  and  dtjililhe- 
ritic  exudation  are  much  more  apt  to  occur  in  epidiinic  dytii^ntcry.  Per- 
foration  of  the  intestine  is  sometimes  a  result  of  ukerulion,  giving  rin  to 
peritonitis.  Perforation  of  the  ciecum  may  take  |>hiceiii  thiHdisease,lnd- 
ing  to  abscess  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  thi'  jifi*itoii<:'iiiii,  or  fecal  all- 
scess.  Perforation  of  the  rectum  and  fecal  abscess  in  that  situation  hm 
Ijeeii  known  to  occur. 

The  clinical  history  of  epidemic  differs  fVom  that  of  sporadic  dysenten 
accordiug  to  differences  as  regards  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  loou 
affection,  and  also  according  to  various  morbid  conditions  due  to  the  lo- 
tion of  accessory  causes,  the  latter  oftener  co-operating  in  epidemic  tiun 
in  sporadic  cases.  Severe  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  cbaracteriaid 
by  the  occurrence  of  sero-sangiiiuoient  dejections,  the  lotura  camium  rf 
the  older  writers,  containing  usually  flakes  of  I^-mph  in  more  or  less  abnn- 
dancc,  and  holding  in  solution  albumen  in  abundance.  Hence,  epidenucs 
of  dysentery  are  popularly  known  as  bloody  Jtux.  Dejections  of  tlds 
character  always  denote  gravity  of  disease.  Tormina  and  tenesmus  may 
be  less  prominent  as  symptoms  in  severe  cases  of  epidemic  than  in  most 
coses  of  sporadic  dysentery'.  In  some  fatal  cases  these  symptoms  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  Tenderness  over  the  tract  of  tl)£  colon  may,  or  may  not, 
be  marked.  The  local  symptoms  in  some  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are 
comparatively  slight,  and  in  general,  so  for  as  my  obscr^■ation  goes,  pa- 
tients suffer  far  less  in  fatal  cases  than  in  sporadic  cases  wholly  devoid  of 
danger. 

Tlie  differences,  as  regords  the  general  symptoms,  in  different  epidemics 
and  different  coses,  are  marked.  Severe  ciists  are  characterized  by  pros- 
tration, feebleness  of  the  circulution,  coldness  of  the  surface,  in  short,  by 
syiuptoms  denoting  adynamia.     The  pulse  may  become  frequent,  small, 
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Boft,  vibratory  but  compressible,  or  it  may  be  small,  weak,  thready,  with 
but  iittie,  and  sometimes  not  any,  increase  of  frequency.  These  characters 
of  the  pulse,  denoting  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  together  with 
other  adynamic  symptoms,  are  developed  in  some  cases  early  in  the  disease, 
without  having  been  preceded  by  active  febrile  movement,  but  in  other 
eases  the  pulse  for  a  time  is  full  and  strong,  the  skin  hot,  the  ad3'namia 
sueoeeiling  these  83rmptoms  of  high  symptomatic  fever.  In  fatal  cases,  a 
condition  analogous  to  the  stage  of  collapse  in  epidemic  cholera  may  pre- 
cede, for  a  variable  period,  the  termination  of  the  disease.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  pulse  is  scarcely  appreciable,  or  it  is  extinct,  the  surface  is  cold 
and  either  dry  or  bathed  in  perspiration,  the  teeth  are  sometimes  covered 
with  sordes,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly  diminished,  cramps  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  sometimes  occur,  and  this  collapsed  con- 
dition may  exist  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  before  death.  The  mode  of 
dying  is.by  slow  asthenia. 

The  intellect  generally  remains  intact,  or  slight  mental  aberration  only 
occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  But  some  cases  are  characterized  by  de- 
lirium. The  patient  talks  incoherently  under  thi»  influence  of  transient 
delusions ;  he  ma}*"  attempt  to  get  out  of  betl,  and  require  to  be  restrained. 
In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  some  yc*ars  ago,  the  delirium 
was  of  a  l>oisterous,  mirthful  character,  the  patient  singing  snatches  of 
humoHiUS  songs,  shouting,  and  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed,  after  the 
pulse  h'dfl  become  extinct,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  cold  like  that 
of  a  cadaver.  In  this  case,  the  manifestations  of  delirium  were  so  pain- 
fully incongruous  that  the  patient  was  kei)t  suflleiently  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  to  repress  them  for  several  hours  before  his  death. 

The  <lelinum  and  other  symptoms,  in  som(»  cases,  are  analogous  to  those 
bclonj^in;^  to  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.     The  t3'phoid  state  may  exist  in 
ca^»s  of  this  disease  as  of  various  other  affections.     But  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  th:it  dysentery  sometimes  occurs  as  a  local  comi)lication  of  typhus 
anil  typhoid  fever.     Certain  epidemics  of  these  fevers  are  characterized  by 
the  ot^currence  of  this  complication.     The  distinction  between  d3\sontery 
with  typhoid  symptoms,  or  typhoid  dysentery,  and  typhus  or  typhoid  fe- 
ver with  a  dysenteric  affection  developed  secondarily,  is  the  same  as  be- 
tween typhoid  pneumonitis  and  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  complicated  with 
pneumonitis.     The  symptoms  of  scorbutus  are  associated  with  those  of 
dy8enter3-  when,  as   is   sometimes  the  case,  the   latter  prevails  among 
persons  who  are  suffering  from  scorbutic  deterioration  of  the  blood.     So, 
in  districts  where  periodical  fevers  prevail,  epidemics  of  dj'sentery  ma}'  }ye 
characterized  by  periodicit}'  as  regards  febrile  movement,  etc.,  due  to  the 
union  of  dysentery  with  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  or  the  conjoined 
'      operation  of  the  special  cause  producing  the  latter. 

\         The  duration  of  the  disease  in  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  is  very 
I      Tiriable.    In  malignant  epidemics,  the  disease  sometimes  runs  ver^'  rapidly 
to  a  fatal  issue,  the  collapsed  condition  occurring  perhaps  in  the  course  of 
I  few  hours.     On  the  other  hand,  cases  maybe  protracted  to  the  third  and 
finirth  week  before  either  convalescence  or  death  takes  place.     As  already 
itated,  different  epidemics  differ  widely  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease.    In  some  epidemics,  the  majority  of  cases  are  mild  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  very  small ;  but  in  other  epidemics  the  proportion  of  deaths 
is  very  large.     The  latter  are  justly  distinguished  as  malignant.     There 
are  few  epidemics  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  malignant  dysentery. 
They  occur  much  oftener  in  tropical  than  in  temi)erate  climates,  but  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  exempt  from  their  occasional  occurrence.     It  is  one 
of  the  scourges  of  camps  in  time  of  war,  es[)eciall3'  if,  to  causes  operating 
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particularly  on  armies,  tropical  influences  be  added.  It  prevailed  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  late  civil  contest  in  this  country,  among  the  national 
and  the  insurgent  forces,  esix'cially  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  vras 
often  associated  with  phenomena  referable  to  malaria. 

The  causation  of  epidemic  dysentery  doubtless  always  involves  a  special 
cause  which  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  without  the  body,  or  extemaL 
The  special  cause  is  probably  essentially  the  same  in  epidemic  as  in  spo- 
radic dysenter}',  differing,  at  different  times  and  places,  either  in  quantity 
or  in  morbific  intensity.     The  various  agencies  which  may  appear  to  give 
rise  to  the  disease,  such  as  the  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  fatigue, 
and  other  hardships  incident  to  army  life,  insufficiency  of  diet,  over-crowd- 
ing, marsh  miasmata,  etc.,  probably  act  only  as  eo-oj^rating  causes, 
dering  the  system  more  susceptible  to  the  dysenteric  poison  and  givii 
rise  to  other  morbid  phenomena  than  those  which  the  six^cial  cause  woal^5 
alone  produce.     Epidemics  would  probably  not  often  occur  were  it  not  fo"^, 
the  operation  of  accessory  causes ;  hence  the  rationale  of  their  occurrem 
in  camps,  in  prisons,  and  in  situations  where  numbers  are  exposed  t 
hygienic  influences  favorable  for  the  development  of  any  disease.     Wit  ft 
respect  to  the  source  of  the  8|x?cial  cause  of  dysentery,  or  the  conditioQa 
under  which  it  is  generated  and  diffused,  we  have  at  present  no  positive 
knowledge.     The  contagiousness  of  epidemic  dysentery  has  been  a  moch 
mooted  question.     Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  this  question, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  this  is  probably  one  of  a  group  of 
diseases,  the  evidence  of  the  communieability  of  which  rests  mainly  on  ih» 
successive  occurrence  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  cases  among  members 
of  one  household,  or  persons  who,  from  i)roximity  of  residence,  are  brou^t 
into  contact  with  each  other ;  and  the  diffusion  of  the  disease,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
persons  attacked  are  alike  exposed  to  the  special  cause,  together  with  the 
same  co-operating  causes.     It  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  some  dis- 
tinguished authors  suppose  that  the  intestinal  excreta  contain  a  virus  by 
means  of  which  the  disease  may  be  communicated.* 

The  opinions  of  different  writers  and  practitioners  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery,  especially  as  an  epidemic,  show  great  diversity,  and 
there  is  abundant  testimony  of  the  success  of  measures  quite  opposite  in 
character.  The  fact  just  stated  shows,  either  that  the  recoveries  were  due 
mainly  to  an  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease,  or  that  the  disease  is  pre- 
sented at  different  times  and  places  under  different  pathological  phases, 
and  the  measures  of  treatment  require  to  be  corresi)ondingly  varied.  Both 
explanations  are  doubtless  measurably  applicable.  Sporadic  dysentery,  as 
a  rule,  and  not  unfrequently  epidemic  d3'sentery,  tend  intrinsically  to  re- 
covery. Recovery,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place,  whatever  be 
the  treatment,  provided  it  be  not  destructive.  The  success  of  treatment  in 
such  cases  is  shown  by  the  short  duration  of  the  disease,  its  diminished 
severity,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  epi- 
demic dysentery,  the  disease  must,  of  necessity,  end  fatally.  The  extent  of 
mucous  surface  affected,  the  loss  of  fluids  by  hemorrhage  and  transudati<m, 
and  the  destructive  lesions  which  take  place,  preclude  recover}*  under  any 
treatment.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  different  features  which  the  disease 
assumes  in  different  epidemics,  and  the  various  morbid  conditions  with 
which  it  may  be  associated,  must  influence,  more  or  less,  therapeutical 
measures. 

Purgatives,  especially  of  the  saline  class,  may  be  as  appropriate  in  epi- 

*  Vi<U  Nlcmeyer,  op,  ciL 
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?mic  as  in  sparodic  dysentery ;  but  they  should  be  given  cautiously  or 
nitted  if  sero-sanguinoient  dejections  occur  or  if  the  symptoms  denote 
nch  tendency  to  adynamia.  It  is  immensely  desirable  to  arrest  or  mode- 
itethe  dejections  just  named,  for  these  doubtless  conduce  to  the  condition 
r  collapse  into  which  patients  are  apt  to  fall.  For  this  purpose,  opium  is 
>  be  given  in  as  large  doses  as  are  required  or  as  are  well  borne,  in  con- 
inction  with  astringent  remedies,  such  as  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  the 
u:salphate  or  pemitrate  of  iron,  rhatania,  etc.  I  believe  the  main  reli- 
loe  should  be  placed  on  opium,  in  some  fonn,  in  these  cases,  other  reme- 
68  being  considered  as  auxiliary.  The  latter,  therefore,  arc  not  to  be 
nployed  as  substitutes  for  opium  except  in  cases  in  which,  from  a  con- 
Ltational  peculiarity,  this  remedy,  in  any  form,  produces  such  distressing 
fects  as  to  preclude  its  use.  It  should  not  be  decided  that  opium  cannot 
!  tolerated  on  the  assertion  of  the  patient,  but  only  after  a  fair  trial. 
In  this  disease,  as  in  some  others,  there  is  frequently  a  wonderful  toler- 
loe  of  opium,  a  tolerance  not  to  bo  explained  b}'  the  antagonizing  influ- 
ce  of  pain,  since  it  is  manifested  in  cases  in  which  pain  is  not  a  promi- 
nt  symptom.  Christison,  in  stating  this  fact,  adds  that  he  has  known 
mi  24  to  30  grains  of  the  gum  of  opium  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  24 
rtirs.  I  have  given  2  grains  hourly,  in  the  case  of  a  female  affected  with 
•scnter^'  characterized  by  abundant  sero-sanguinolent  dejections  for  the 
laoe  of  a  week,  and  without,  at  any  time,  symptoms  denoting  narcotism. 
aave  met  with  a  case  exemplifying  a  still  greater  tolerance  of  this  remedy. 
L  this  case,  the  patient  not  being  habituated  to  the  use  of  opium  before 
s  illness,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  given  hourly-,  was 
sdaally  increased  to  one  grain,  making  24  grains  in  the  24  hours,  and 
is  quantity  was  given  for  several  consecutive  days  without  any  narcotism. 
pinm  is  not  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  in  doses  approaching  these, 
it  it  is  to  be  given  with  a  view  to  the  desired  end,  viz.,  the  arrest  of  the 
TO-sanguinolent  dejections ;  and  if  this  effect  be  not  obtained,  the  doses 
pe  to  be  increased  to  the  amount  which  will  be  borne  without  narcotism, 
e  the  amount  never  so  large.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in  in- 
reasing  the  dose,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  to  be  carefully  watched  ; 
ktention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  numlx?r  of  respirations, 
iwell  as  to  the  soporific  state,  in  order  to  avoid  a  cumulation  which  may 
esult,  unexpectedly,  in  narcotism.  The  quantity  of  opium  which  may 
rith  prudence  and  proprietj^  be  given  in  dysentery,  will  vary  greatly  ac- 
ording  to  the  varjring  tolerance  in  different  cases. 

In  proportion  as  the  s^^mptoms  denote  adynamia,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
endency  to  death  b}'  asthenia,  the  powers  of  life  are  to  be  supported  by 
leoholic  stimulants  and  nourishment.  The  general  principles  which 
Iwuld  govern  the  employment  of  supporting  measures  arc  the  same  as  in 
tber  atfections  which,  in  like  manner,  tend  to  destroy  life  by  exhaustion. 
Llooholic  stimulants  are  sometimes  tolerated  in  large  quantity  in  severe 
laes  of  this  disease.  I  have  known  over  40  ounces  of  brandy  to  be  taken 
tS4  hours  by  a  patient  who,  in  health,  was  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
ident  spirits,  and  this  large  quantity  produced  no  excitation  of  the  circu- 
fcioD  or  nenrooB  system.  This  patient  was  apparently  saved  by  the  per- 
tering  use  of  stimulants  with  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia.  I 
ve  repeatedly  seen  patients  recover  under  the  vigorous  employment  of 
pportingmeasores,  conjoined  with  opium  in  large  doses,  when,  as  judged 
the  symptoms,  the  condition  appeared  to  be  truly  desperate.  Yet,  of  the 
les  properly  distinguished  as  malignant,  many  must  die,  despite  the  faith- 
.  employment  of  the  measures  on  which  the  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 
Dysentery  associated  with  phenomena  denoting  the  operation  of  the 
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special  cause  of  periodical  fever,  calls  for  treatment  having  reference  to 
the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  measures  addressed  to  the  dysenteric  affec^ 
tiou.     Quinia  is  a  highly  important  remedy  in  these  cases.     Associated 
with  scorbutus,  the  dietetic  and  remedial  measures  appropriate  to  this  am- 
ditioii  are  indicated.     Occurring  as  a  complication  of  the  continucil  fevers^ 
it  furnishes  an  additional  indication  for  the  supporting  measures  whicl^ 
these  fevers  claim  irrespective  of  the  dysenteric  complication.     Coexisting 
rheumatism  calls  for  the  addition  of  the  remedies  which  are  deemed  appr^^ 
priatc  for  this  disease. 

CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

The  term  chronic  dysentery  should  be  restricted  to  cases  either  of  str^ 
acute  and  persisting  iutiammation  of  the  large  intestine,  or  of  ulcerat^  ! 
and  other  lesions  resulting  from  inHammatiou  in  this  situation.  The  te^^ ^ 
however,  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  cases  of  functional  diarrhn^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  chronic  diarrhoea  is  ollen  applied  to  Ci%s^ 
of  chronic  dysentery. 

The  large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  ulcers  in  some  cases  of  tuberculosa 
the  ulcers  resulting  from  a  tuberculous  aHection  here  ;  they  may  also  be 
connected  with  carcinomatous  disease.  They  have  been  found  in  cases  of 
])oisoning  by  a  corrosive  substance  such  as  the  bichloride  of  murcury, 
when  the  small  intestine  had  escaped.  They  occasionally  occur  whea 
their  occurrence  cannot  be  explained,  and  they  are  sometimes  found  after 
death  when  their  existence  had  not  been  suspected  during  life. 

The  affection  properly  called  chronic  dysentery  very  raixsly  occurs  save 
as  a  sequel  of  acute  dysentery  ;  recovery  from  the  latter  does  not  take 
place,  but  the  inflammation  Ixioomes  chronic,  or,  more  commonly,  ulcera- 
tions which  take  place  during  the  acute  affection  do  not  cicatrize,  but  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  period.  Acute  dysentery,  however,  very  rarely 
eventuates  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  in  tem]>erate  climates,  and, 
hence,  chronic  dj'sentery  is  extremely  rare  in  these  climates.  It  is  other- 
wise in  warm  climates.  Here  the  chronic  often  follows  the  acute  affection. 
Chronic  dysentery  thus  prevails  chiefly  in  tropical  countries,  or  amoDg 
those  who  have  contracted  acute  dysentery  in  these  countries.  In  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union,  the  cases  observed  are,  for  the  most  part, 
imported  from  the  South.  Of  the  soldiers  who  returned  from  the  war  in 
Mexico,  large  numbers  were  affected  witii  this  disease ;  and,  recently,  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  cases  were  very  numerous  among  the  troops  sent  to  the 
northern  military  hospitals  from  different  points  in  the  insurgent  StateSi 

In  chronic  dysentery,  the  evacuations,  either  constantly  or  more  or  less 
frequently,  contain  morbid  products  denoting  inflammation  or  ulceration, 
viz.,  mucus,  patches  or  flakes  of  lymph,  pus,  together  with  blood.  Cases 
ditter  much  in  the  frequency  and  abundance  of  these  constituents  of  the 
evacuations.  In  severe  cases,  the  stools  are  always  loose  and  thin,  the 
excrementitious  contents  of  the  intestine  being  liquefleil  by  serous  transu-  j 
dation ;  the  function  of  fecation  is  suspended.  In  these  cases  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  the  inflanunation  or  lesions  extend  over  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part,  of  the  large  intestine.  In  other  cases,  dysenteric  discharges 
occur  more  or  less  frequently  in  alternation  with  fecal  dejections.  In  these 
cases,  the  inflammation  or  lesions  are  less  diffused.  If  the  evacuations  be 
generally  or  frequently  solid  or  moulded,  the  dysenteric  evacuations  being 
superadded,  the  inflammation  or  lesions  are  circumscribed  and  situated 
near  the  anus.  In  these  cases,  ulcerations  may  sometimes  be  seen,  if  ex- 
amination be  made  with  the  speculum. 
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Chronic  dysentery  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  and  liopclcss  of  diseases. 
For  a  time,  if  the  evacuations  be  held  in  check  by  palliative  measures,  the 
appetite  and  digestion  not  being  greatly  impaired,  the  general  aspect  and 
itrength  may  not  show  much  deterioration,  but  at  length  the  appetite 
*     and  digestion  fail,  and  the  continued  irritation  and-  loss  of  fluids  induce 
progressive  emaciation  and  debility.     The  duration  of  tlie  disease  embraces 
.'     ttoally  several  months,  and  sometimes  years.     If  not  destroyed  by  some 
jBtercorrent  affection,  the  patient  becomes  extremely  emaciated,  reduced 
ahnost  to  a  skeleton,  the  surface  is  usually  dr^%  cool  or  cold,  the  pulse 
becomes  more  and  more  feeble  ;  the  mental  faculties  are  w  eakened,  deli- 
nam  rarely  occurring,  but  the  mind,  in  certain  cases,  falls  into  an  apa- 
thetic state,  the  patient  being  indifferent  to,  and  taking  but  little  notice 
of,  persons  and  things  around  him.     Anorexia  becomes  com])lete,  and 
-i       vomiting,  in  some  cases,  is  a  prominent  symptom  ;  oedema  of  the  lower 
t       limbs  sometimes  occurs  ;  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  an  occasional  event, 
i       and  I  have  known  the  cornea  to  be  perforated,  with  loss  of  the  humors  of 
f       both  ejes  ;  the  mode  in  which  a  fatal  termination  takes  place  is  generally 

{typical  of  dying  by  slow  asthenia. 
The  observations  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  the  winter 
of  1862>63,  when  this  hospital  was  thrown  open  to  sick  soldiers  from  the 
peninsular  campaign  in  Virginisi,  go  to  show  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery'.     In  seventeen  cases 
reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  W.  Cooke,  house  physician,*  in  which 
autq)8ies  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Clark,  in  all  the  kidneys 
were  foimd  to  be  more  or  less  diseased.     They  were  moderately  increased 
in  wdght,  the  seci'eting  or  cortic^d  portion  lighter  in  color  than  natural, 
and  having  agranular  appearance.     On  microscopical  examination,  the 
tubuli  uriniferi  were  found  filled  with  granules  and  detached  epithelium, 
lo  tiiese  and  numerous  other  cases,  the  urine,  examined  during   life,  was 
^d  to  contain  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  but  no  albumen.     It  remains 
to  be  ascertained  whether  these  evidences  of  renal  disease  were  peculiar  to 
this  group  of  cases  of  chronic  dysentery,  or  wliether  they  are  to  l)e  found 
^  eases  of  the  disease  occurring  at  all  times  and  i)laces ;  and,  with  respect 
^the  cases  in  which  the  kidneys  Ix^come  affectefl,  it  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  renal  affection  contributes  to  the  symptomatic  pheno- 
'^lena  of  the  disease.     Urapmic  poisoning  was  not  evidenced,  in  any  of 
^he  eases  observed  b3'  Prof.  Clark  ami  otliera,  by  convulsions  or  coma, 
))erfaaps  because  the  excessive  ac^umniulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  was  pre- 
>'ented  by  the  abundant  draining  away  of  serum  through  the  intestinal 
^nanaL     The  mental  apathy,  anorexia,  vomiting,  an<l  the  occasional  n?(leraa, 
may  be  fairly  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  diminislied  elimination  of  urea 
by  the  kidneys. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  dysenterv  is  not  altogether  easy.  The  disease 
is  to  be  discriminated  from  functional  diarrhira,  and  this  is  not  alwavs 
readily  done.  The  presence  of  i)us,  lymph,  mucus,  and  blood  at  times,  if 
not  frequently  or  constantly-,  is  the  important  point  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis. It  is  also  to  be  discriminated  from  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine 
due  to  tuberculosis,  or  carcinoma,  or  other  causes.  Tulx^rculosis  may  be 
excluded  if  the  lungs  Ixj  free  from  the  deposit  of  tul)ercle.  In  carcinoma- 
tous disease,  frequently  a  tumor  is  to  Ik*  felt  througli  the  alxlominal  walls, 
or  if  seated  in  the  rectum  it  is  accessible  to  examination  })y  means  of  the 
touch  and  speculum.  The  fact  that  chronic,  is,  in  tlie  great  majority  of 
cases,  preceded  by  acute  dysenter}-,  is  highly  important  in  the  diagnosis. 
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We  may  conclude  at  once  that  the  disease  is  chronic  dysenter}*  if  it  have 
followed  the  acute  disease,  and  the  latter  fact  may  generally  be  without 
difficulty  ascertained,  owing  to  the  well-marked  diagnostic  symptoms  of 
acute  dysentery.  In  temperate  climates  the  affections  with  which  chronic 
dysentery  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are  most  likely  to  exist  in  cases  of 
doubt,  owing  to  the  great  infrequency  of  the  latter. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery  relates,  firnt^  to  the  local  affection^ 
Remedies  to  allay  irritation  and  to  promote  the  healing  of  ulcerations  ai 
indicated.     But,  unhappily,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  vei 
little  probability  that  a  cure  will  be  effected,  and  all  that  can  be  hoped  fc 
from  judicious  treatment  are  palliation  of  symptoms  and  prolongatic:>^ 
of  life. 

Certain  remedies  have  been  employed  with  a  view  to  their  direct  acti^-^ 
upon  the  affected  portions  of  the  intestine.     The  nitrate  of  silver  is  one    ^^ 
these ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  remedy,  given  as  largely  ^ 
prudence  will  allow,  passes  through  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  xin. 
changed.   Whatever  benefit  may  be  derive<l  from  it,  therefore,  is  not  ta  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  its  topical  application  to  the  diseased  surface. 
The  balsamic  medicines,  particularly  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  have  been 
given  for  the  s^,me  purpose,  and  with  more  reason ;  but  clinical  observft. 
tion  shows  not  much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.     The  subnitnte 
or  carbonate  of  bismuth  may  be  included  among  the  remedies  supposed 
to  act  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  affected  parts.    This  remedy  is  oftei 
beneficial  as  a  palliative,  the  dejections  becoming  less  frequent,  with  relief 
of  pain,  etc.,  under  its  use.     It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  20  to  80 
grains  three  or  four  times  daily.     Some  have  recommended  much  larger 
doses,  and,  given  almost  without  limit,  it  produces  no  deleterious  effects; 
but  probably  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  is  secured  by  the  doses 
just  stated.     Its  administration  in  enemas  has  been  advocated  in  this 
disease.     The  various  astringc^nt  remedies  are  to  be  tried  in  succession. 
Of  those  most  likely  to  be  useful,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  tan- 
nic or  gallic  acid,  alumen,  rhatnnia,  rubus  villosus  (blackberry-root),  and 
the  persulphate  or  pcmitrate  of  iron.     Dr.  Beck,  of  Cincinnati,  recom- 
mends, as  a  valuable  remedy  in  both  acute  and  chronic  dysentery,  but 
especially  the  latter,  common  resin,  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  more 
every  four  hours.*     He  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  that  he  has  used 
this  remedy  in  his  practice,  with  much  success,  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
He  attributes  its  efficacy  to  its  local  action  on  the  diseased  membrane. 

In  so  far  as  the  dejections  are  controllable  by  the  foregoing  remedies, 
they  should  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  opium,  because  they  wiD 
interfere  less  with  the  appetite  and  digestion.  Opiates,  however,  will  be 
required,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  conjunction  with  other  rcmediefl; 
So  far  as  practicable  they  should  be  administered  by  the  rectum,  either  in 
enemas  (a  salt  of  morphia,  or  some  liquid  preparation,  contained  in  an 
ounce  of  mucilage  or  tliin  starch-water),  or  in  suppositories.  The  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  should  Ix?  examined  with  the  speculum,  imd  appropriate 
topical  applications  made  if  ulcers  in  this  situation  be  discovered. 

The  treatment  relates,  secondly^  to  the  system.  In  relative  importanoes, 
the  general  take  precedence  of  the  local  measures.  The  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  well  protected  against  atmospheric  changes.  The  diet  shook! 
be  nutritious  but  bland,  articles  of  food  being  selected  which  do  not  leave 
much  indigestible  matter  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine.  Milk,  eggs,  and 
farinaceous  food  are  generally  best  suited,  but  in  some  cases  auimid  food 
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ind  to  agree.  The  plan  of  diet  is  to  be  governed  by  experimental 
Tonic  remedies  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  indicated  by  defective 
kte  and  digestion.  Of  tonic  remedies,  quinia,  the  chalybeate  prepa* 
IS,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  bitter  infusions  are  generally  to  be 
»yed  in  succession.  The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  to  be  regu- 
by  their  effects  in  individual  cases.  Moderate  out-of-door  exercise 
aental  recreation  are  important.  Change  of  climate  is  sometimes 
lal  when  other  measures  prove  unavailing.  The  experience  of  the 
ar  has  shown  the  happiest  effect  of  transferring  soldiers  to  northern 
tols  in  salubrious  rural  situations. 

Flammation  and  Perforation  of  the  CsDCum.     Pecal 

Abscess. 

lammation  of  the  csecum,  the  inflammation  limited  to  this  portion  of 
rge  intestine,  constitutes  an  affection  called  typhlitis,  tuphlo^nteritis^ 
?iiis.  Acute  inflammation  confined  to  the  caecum  is  not  of  frequent 
rence.  The  symptoms  are,  pain  and  tenderness  within  a  circum- 
d  space  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  csecum,  with  vomiting, 
lOBa,  and  febrile  movement.  It  is  liable  to  be  confoimded  with  phleg- 
is  inflammation  connected  with  disease  of  the  vertebra,  renal  calculus, 
iscribed  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  and, 
female,  inflammation  of  the  right  ovary.  Peritoneal  inflammation, 
d  to  the  portion  of  peritoneum  covering  the  c^cum,  may  accompany 
Tection.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are  then  more  marked,  and  the 
1  is  distended  by  an  accumulation  of  gas,  the  peritoneal  inflammation 
cing  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tunic.  The  distension  sometimes  is 
tat  that  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  distinctly  seen  and  felt 
^  the  abdominal  walls.  Diarrhoea  is  not  uniformly  present.  Ex- 
n  of  the  limbs  may  occasion  pain,  as  in  cases  of  general  peritonitis, 
tases  which  I  have  seen  have  terminated  in  recovery.  I  have  not 
ith  perforation  followed  by  either  general  peritonitis  or  fecal  abscess 
»ise  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  caecum.  Subacute  or  chronic  in- 
ation  gives  rise  to  symptoms  less  distinctive.  It  may  occur,  and 
»ry  take  place  without  the  development  of  symptoms  denoting  an 
on  of  importance ;  but  it  becomes  a  very  important  affection  in 
n  cases  in  which  it  leads  to  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  intestinal 
If  the  perforation  take  place  in  that  portion  of  the  caecum  not 
«d  with  the  peritoneum,  the  gaseous  and  other  contents  of  the  intes- 
scaping  into  the  areolar  tissue,  give  rise  to  inflammation  which  may 
ber  diffused  or  circumscribed,  in  the  latter  case  forming  an  abscess 
a  fecal  abscess.  If  diffused,  the  inflammation  may  extend  more  or 
rer  the  abdominal  walls,  which  become  swelled,  pitting  on  pressure 
Bdema,  with  a  feeling  of  crepitation  due  to  the  permeation  of  intes- 
jas.  If  an  incision  be  made,  a  dark,  sanious  liquid  escapes  with  gas 
ng  an  intestinal  odor.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  fatal  result  is 
able.  If,  however,  the  perforation  lead  to  a  circumscribed  abscess 
opens  externally,  gas  and  fecal  matter,  with  pus,  escape,  a  fistulous 
onication  with  the  intestine  is  established,  and  this  may  remain  per- 
itl}"",  or  it  may  gradually  close  and  recovery  take  place.  Some  years 
I  met  with  a  medical  gentleman  who,  several  years  before,  had  ofecitis 
perforation  and  fecal  abscess,  resulting  in  a  fistula  which  had  gradu- 
iminished,  and,  at  that  time,  had  nearly  closed,  intestinal  gas  having 
I  to  escape  for  many  months.  The  recover}',  in  this  case,  seemed  to 
irly  complete.    Perforation  taking  place  through  the  ])ortion  of  the 
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intestine  invested  with  the  peritoneum,  occasions  the  development  of  pe- 
ritonitis. Perforation  of  tlie  appendix  veriformia^  occurring  irrespective 
of  ciecitis,  is  of  not  very  infrequent  occurrence,  and  will  be  noticed  in 
treating  of  peritonitis. 

From  an  analysis  of  thirty-two  cases  of  fecal  abscess,  Prof.  Roberta 
Bartholow  derives  the  following  conclusions:^  In  the  majority' of  cases, 
perforating  ulcer  oceurp  irre»i)ective  of  the  presence  of  extraneous  bodies  «^ 
it  was  attributwl  to  the  latter  in  only  six  of  thirty-two  cases.     In  a  laq;^ 
majority  of  cases,  the  iK?irforating  ulcer  selects  the  posterior  part  of  tl\^ 
gut.     Of  fourteen  cases,  in  two  only  did  the  ulcer  involve  the  portion  ^^^ 
the  bowel  covered  by  peritoneum.    Perforation  of  the  vermiform  appen(\  ^ 
is  not  (embraced  in  this  statement.     If  the  perforating  ulcer  be  situated      ^ 
the  part  covered  by  ])i'ritoneuui,  general  peritonitis,  with  a  fatal  tenni  x-j*. 
tion,  is  the  rule;  but  circumscribed  peritonitis,  with  adhesions,  sometir^^^ 
occurs,  and  feenl  abscess   is   the  result.     Perforation  of  the  appeuc;^/^ 
usually  leads  to  general  jXTitonitis.    Adhesions,  however,  sometimes  ocoi^^. 
perhaps  before  the  perforation  takes  place,  and  a  fiscal  abscess,  withot/f' 
general  peritonitis,  may  l)e  a  result.     It  is  i)robable  that  suppurative  in. 
flammation  of  the  sub-eivcal  connective  tissue,  irrespective  of  either  i^-f, 
foration  or  of  prior  disease  of  the  cfecum,  is  very  infrequent,  if  inde^ 
it  ever  occurs.     In  cases  of  perforation  of  a  jjortion  of  the  cft'cum  not 
coverwl  by  peritoneum,  caused  by  a  foreign  body,  the  prognosis  is  favor- 
able.    Recovery  takes  place  in  one-half  of  the  cases  of  perforation  of  t 
part  not  covered  by  peritoneum,  by  a  perforating  ulcer.     The  prognoeii 
is  always  unfavorable  in  cases  of  jKjrforation  of  the  a])pendix.    As  regardi 
diagnosis,  feeal  abscess  is  to  be  discriminated  from  psoas  abscess,  abscess 
with  caries  of  pelvic  bones,  pelvic  cellulitis,  abscess  in  abdominal  wall, 
and  disease  of  the  hip-joint.     Tympanitic  distension  and  crepitation  on 
pressure  due  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  gas  are  diagnostic  ]>oint8. 

A  specimen  was  shown  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Societ}*,  by  Dr. 
Kmckowitzer,  March,  18G7,  in  which  the  vermiform  apix^ndix  had  become 
attached  to  tlie  bladder  and  ]H'rforation  had  followwl,  causing  a  vesico- 
intestinal fistula.  The  first  evidence  of  this  was  the  ap|ieanuice  of  a  lum- 
bric<>id  worm  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  the  patient  then  being  eight  yean 
of  age.  Subse([uently  other  worms  werc  discharged,  and  n»peatedly  the 
seeds  of  fruit.  Most  of  the  urine  was  discharged  b}-  the  bowels.  The 
fistula  for  nianv  years  gave  but  little  inconvenience.  The  patient  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  late  civil  war.  He  was  operated  \x\\oyi  for  stone  in  the 
bladder  when  28  years  of  age,  and  dietl  five  days  after  the  o])cration,  the 
fistula  thus  having  existed  for  twenty  years.  A  similar  ease  is  given  bjr 
Davaine  in  his  work  on  Entozoa. 

The  late  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his  admirable  work  entitled 
"Ijctters  to  a  Young  Physician,"  describes  an  afiTection  under  the  name, 
^^  a  painful  tumor  near  the  caecum."     As  this  name  implies,  pain  is  felt  is 
a  situation  near  the  circum,  and  a  tumor  is  found  in  this  situation.    The     ) 
pain  and  tumor  are  situated  on  a  horizontal  line  connecting  the  two  ante-     .' 
rior  supi'rior  spinous  ])rocesses  of  the  ileum,  at  the  point  where  this  line     | 
intersects  the  right  margin  of  the  rectus  muscle  on  the  right  side.    The 
pain  is  sometimes  marked,  and  felt  espi^cially  on  movements  of  the  body. 
The  tumor  is  oval,  and  is  quite  small.     It  is  not  superficial,  but  is  felt  on 
deep  pressure  through  the  alxlomiiud  wall.    Marked  tendeniess  on  pressure 
exists  within  a  circumscribed  space  over  the  tumor.    In  the  cases  detailed     : 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  the  i)ain  and  tenderness,  together  with  the  tumor,  slowlj     l 
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tfai(ipeared  under  treatment  with  cathartics,  leeches,  a  blister  to  the  ])art, 
Hid  opium  to  relieve  pain.  Dr.  Jackson  confesses  his  inability  to  form 
« opinion  as  to  the  precise  seat  and  character  of  this  affection.  I  will 
mtnre  the  conjecture  that  it  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
Jung  the  appendix  vermi/armisy  with  dilatation,  either  from  the  products 
of  inflammation  or  fecal  matter,  the  inflammation  extending,  i)erhaps,  in 
cases,  more  or  less,  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  c&'cum.  Several 
presenting  the  features  descril)ed  by  Jackson  have  fallen  under  my 
obMiration.  In  none  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed  has  perforation 
taken  place,  and  none  have  ended  fatally. 


CHAPTER   II. 
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L  Acute  Enteritis. 

'     pfFLAMMATIOX  of  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  is 
[.    1  designated  enteritis.    This  name,  signifying  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
t    toe,  is  conventionally  restricted  in  its  application  to  inflammation  of  the 
I     mH  intestine.     As  a  rule,  inflammation  is  limited  to  either  the  small  or 
luge  intestine,  but  as,  exceptionally,  in  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  the 
inflammation  extends  from  the  ciecum  into  the  ileum,  so,  in  some  cases  of 
cateritis  the  inflammation  descends  into  the  colon.     Are  the  several  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestines  liable  to  be  inflamed  separately ;  in  other 
vordg, may  ileitis,  jejunitis,  and  duodenitis  occur  as  separate  affections? 
Titoe  is  ground  to  suppose  that  the  duodenum  may  be  inflamed  by  itself, 
or,  at  all  events,  duodenitis  has  certain  pathological  relations  which  render 
it  desirable  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  aflTection,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
diatjogoish  clinically  Jejunitis  and  ileitis. 

The  small  intestine  is  the  seat  of  a  highly-  important  local  aflection,  seated 
b  the  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands,  which  is  characteristic  of  typhoid 
fc^.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  tlie  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Exclusive  of  these  affections,  which  are  else- 
where considered,  acute  enteritis  is  a  rare  form  of  disease  after  infantile 
^  It  belongs  among  the  affections  to  which  young  children  are  esi>e- 
^j  prone.  Yet  examples  are  occasionally  met  with  in  practice,  oecur- 
'iog  in  the  middle-aged  and  the  aged,  as  well  as  in  the  young.  Referring 
^  reader  to  works  which  treat  of  the  diseases  of  children  for  an  account 
of  tiiia  disease  as  occurring  in  infantile  life,  it  will  require  but  a  brief  con- 
lideration. 

ANATOMICAL  Characters. — As  the  disease,  in  itself,  rarely  proves  fatal, 
^  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  appearances  after  death  is  not  often 
offered.    This  fact  shows  that  lesions  corresponding  to  those  in  fatal  cases 
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of  dysentery — ulcerations,  sloughing,  sphacelus — do  not  occur  in  enteritis. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  more  or  less  reddened ;  the  redness  is 
arborescent,  and  is  best  shown  by  an  examination  of  dried  specimens ;  the 
membrauc  is  softened  and  thickened  ;  sofbcuiug  of  the  submucous  tissue 
from  infiltration  also  occurs,  rendering  the  detachment  of  the  membnne 
easier  than  in  health  ;  ecchymoses  within  and  beneath  the  membrane  are 
sometimes  observed.  The  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands  remain  unaffected. 
The  affected  surface  is  more  or  less  abundantly  coated  with  mucus.  The 
morbid  changes  are  either  limited  to  the  ileum  or  more  marked  in  this  per- 
tion  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  is  usually  moat 
affected. 

Clinical  History. — The  local  s^Tnptoms,  in  cases  of  acute  enteritis, 
are  pain,  tenderness  over  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  and  diarrhcea^  with 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pain  is  not  intense,  and  is  of  a  dull,  aching 
character,  with  exacerbations  in  which  it  resembles  the  pain  of  colic.  The 
pain  is  referred  to  the  umbilical  region.  The  tenderness  is  not  great. 
Slight  pressure  is  well  borne,  but  deep,  firm  j)rcssure  occasions  more  or 
less  suffering.  The  tenderness  is  over  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and 
around  the  umbilicus.  DiarrhcBa  is  generally,  if  not  alwaj's,  present.  It 
is  stated  by  Ilabcrshon  that  the  bowels  may  remain  constii>ateil  throng 
the  disease,  but  examples  are  probably  very  rare.  The  stools  are  more  or 
less  frequent,  and  in  character  they  are  loose  or  watery,  and  gelatinous 
from  mucus  intimately  mixed.  Tenesmus  does  not  exist  unless  inflammi- 
tion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  larger  intestine  he  added.  The  dejections 
are  frequently'  acrid,  producing  a  painful,  burning  sensation  in  their  pas- 
sage. Dysentery  is  sometimes  developed,  perhaps,  by  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  acrid  matter  contained  in  the  dejections.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are 
excited  sympathetically,  or,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  from  an  extension  ct 
the  inflammation  to  the  stomach. 

The  general  symptoms  usually  do  not  denote  great  constitutional  dis* 
turbance.     The  febrile  movement  is  slight  or  moderate.     The  debility  is 
not  great,  but  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.     The  intellect  is  iniaf> 
fected  except  in  severe  cases,  when  delirium  may  occur,  together  with  tym-    I 
panites,  hiccough,  and  symptoms  denoting  adynamia. 

The  duration,  in  favorable  cases,  is  brief,  convalescence  being  declared  ia 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

Pathological  Character. — Excluding  enteritis  occurring  in  conoee- 
tion  with  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  the  diseases  of  infancy,  the  dis- 
ease has  no  special  pathological  character.  It  is  a  simple  inflammation  of 
a  mucous  membrane.  It  very  rarely  occurs  save  as  a  sporadic  disease,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  dysentery.  It  differs  also  from  dysentery  in 
not  leading  to  the  destructive  lesions  of  the  affected  membrane  like  those 
which  occur  especially  in  the  epidemic  form  of  that  disease. 

Causation. — The  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  to  acute  inflammation,  after  infancy,  is  slight.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  excesses  in  the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  alcoholic  drinks,  W 
poisoning  with  acrid  substances,  and  by  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives.  II 
is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  body  when  heated 
and  perspiring.  Fatigue  and  debility  will  co-operate  with  these  caosea. 
But,  like  inflammation  seated  in  other  parts,  it  may  be  developed  witbout 
any  appreciable  causation. 
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DTAGN08I& — Acute  euteiitis  is  to  be  discriminated  from  dysentery,  gas- 
tritis, colic,  peritonitis,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  discrimination  from  dys- 
entery i»  sufficiently  easy,  if  the  inflammation  be  limited  to  the  small 
intestine.  Assuming  that  the  local  symptoms  are  sufficient  to  denote  in- 
flammation somewhere  within  the  abclomen,  the  absence  of  the  character- 
istic dysenteric  evacuations,  of  tenesmus,  and  of  tenderness  in  the  tract  of 
the  colon,  suffices  to  exclude  dysentery.  The  only  room  for  doubt  is 
when  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine  is  superadded  to  the 
enteritis.  In  such  cases,  the  diagnosis  of  enteritis  is  to  be  based  on  the 
existence  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  for  some  days  prior  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  symptoms  of  dysentery,  and  on  the  predominance  of  the  ento- 
ritic  S3'mptoms.  The  cases  in  which  the  sujxirvention  of  dysentery  renders 
this  differential  diagnosis  in  any  degree  difficult  are  extremely  rare. 

Nausea  and  vomiting,  if  unusuall}'  prominent,  may  suggest  acute  gas- 
tritis. But  the  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  arc  of  a  much  graver  character 
than  those  of  acute  enteritis,  and  they  point  distinctly  to  the  stomach  as 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  disease  may  generally  be  excluded  without 
difficult3\  The  two  diseases,  however,  may  be  combined.  The  inflamma- 
tion, in  some  cases,  perhaps,  extends  from  the  small  intestine  to  the  stom- 
ach ;  and,  in  cases  or  poisoning  with  acrid  substances,  the  local  eflects  of 
the  latter  may  be  produced  within  the  small  intestine  as  well  as  in  the 
sttHuach. 

Colic  is  a  functional  affection  characterized  by  intense  pain,  without 
tenderness  or  febrile  movement,  and  is  oftcner  accompanied  by  constipa- 
tion than  diarrhoea.     These  points  arc  sufficient  for  its  exclusion. 

As  reg^ds  the  local  symptoms,  acute  enteritis  approximates  to  acute 
peritonitis  more  closely  than  to  any  other  aflection.  But,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  a  marked  disparity  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  in  these  two  affec- 
tions. The  pain,  tenderness,  and  tympanites  common  to  both,  are,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  notably  greater  in  i)eritonitis.  Diarrhoea,  wliicli 
is  the  rule  in  enteritis,  occurs  exceptionally  in  peritonitis.  Rigidity  of  the 
abdonodual  muscles,  which  is  one  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  ixTitoni- 
tia,  is  wanting  in  enteritis.  Moreover,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  as 
denoted  by  frequency  of  the  i)ulse,  prostration,  etc.,  is  much  greater  in 
peritonitis.  Attention  to  these  points  renders  the  differential  diagnosis, 
in  most  cases,  sufficiently  easy. 

The  abdominal  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  may  lead  the  physician  to 
suppose  that  disease  to  be  simply  enteritis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pri- 
maiy  enteritis  may  be  supposed  to  be  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  to 
be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  which  attend  its 
■low  development,  and  its  progress,  viz.,  cephalalgia,  epistaxis,  bronchitis, 
the  rose  eruption,  and  mental  aberration.  Moreover,  the  adynamic  symp- 
toms in  typhoid  fever  are  generally  greater  than  in  simple  acute  enteritis, 
while  the  enteric  symptoms  arc  less  marked. 

Prognosis. — Acute  enteritis,  after  infancy,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
not  a  disease  of  great  gravity.  If  it  be  not  associated  with  an}'  other  im- 
poxtant  aflTection,  and  the  patient  be  not  of  feeble  constitution,  u  favorable 
prognosis  may  generally  be  entertained.  The  disease,  however,  sometimes 
ends  fatally.  This  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  pulse  becomes  feeble 
aad  fivqaent,  the  prostration  marked  and  delirium  is  developed,  the  local 
•jmptoms  persisting.  The  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia,  as  in  cases 
of  dysentery. 

Trsatmxnt. — ^The  indications  for  treatment  may  be  embraced  in  a  few 
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TTords.  An  efficient  purgative  is  generally,  at  first,  achisable.  Afterwanl, 
opium  in  some  form  is  to  be  given  sufficiently  to  relieve  pain  and  diarrhcra. 
It  may  Ikj  administered  by  either  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or,  alternately,  in 
both  modes.  It  is  to  be  given  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  and  graduated  according  to  its  eilects.  Fomentations  over 
the  alxlomen  by  means  of  jwultices,  the  water  dressing,  or  s]X)ngIo-piliiu\ 
are  useful.  Moderate  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  by  sinaj>- 
isnis  or  liniments  is  appropriate.  General  or  local  depletion  by  bloo«l- 
letting  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  called  for.  Mercury,  as  an  alterative  reme^ly, 
or  given  to  '^  improve  the  secretions,"  is  not  to  Vh.*  recommended.  The 
supporting  treatment  is  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  di*- 
ease  and  the  tendency  to  fiiilure  of  the  vital  powers.  The  diet  al  first 
shoidd  be  restrictcnl  and  bland ;  but  alimentation  is,  of  course,  important 
if  supporting  measures  be  iiuUcated. 

Subacute  and  Chronic  Enteritis. 

Chronic  enteritis,  save  as  connected  with  tuberculosis,  is  much  more  in- 
frequent after  infancy  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms 
are  the  same  as  in  acute  enteritis,  but  less  marked.  Anodvne  and  astris- 
gont  remedies  are  indicated,  witii  moderately  revulsive  a])])licationa  to  the 
abdomen,  tonic  remedies,  and  a  nutritious  but  carefully  regulatwl  diet. 

Subacute  enteritis,  not  iK'Coming  chronic,  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
arising  either  from  dietetic  errors  or  an  arrest  of  digestion  by  exposure  to 
cold,  over-exertion,  etc.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish,  practically,  cases 
of  transient  subacute  enteritis  from  cases  of  functional  diarrhoea ;  nor  u 
it  of  much  practical  consequence  to  make  this  discrimination,  since  the 
indications  for  treatment  in  either  case  do  not  materially  (litter,  embracing 
mild  purgation,  followed  by  anod^'ue  remedies  and  regulation  of  the  ingesta. 
Enteritis,  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  is  described  by  some  authors  imder 
the  name  intestinal  ccUarrh.  Here,  as  in  other  connections,  the  tenn 
catarrh  is  not  adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  superfluous,  and  its  use 
leads  to  confusion.  Authors  who  treat  at  length  of  intestinal  catarrh, 
embrace  under  this  head  cases  which  I  shall  notice  in  comiection  with 
diarrhoea  and  intestinal  dyspepsia. 

ACUTE  GASTRITIS. 

A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  opinions  of  phj'sicians  respecting  the  occurrence  of  acute  ui- 
flammation  of  the  stomach.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  occur  frequently. 
According  to  Broussais,  whose  doctrines,  for  a  time,  were  accepted  by 
many,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestine  (gastro-enteritis),  constitutes  the  disease  in  all  the  essential  fevers, 
and  exists  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  in  which  symptomatic  fever  becomes 
developed.  Reasoning  d  priori^  it  would  seinu  that  gastritis  must  be  a 
ficquent  disease.  This  would  be  infernal  from  the  quantity  of  ingestm 
which  this  organ  daily  receives,  the  various  stinndating  and  irritating  snb- 
Btances  which  enter  into  the  alimentary'  supplies,  its  great  Amctional 
activity,  tlio  alternations  during  and  l>etween  the  acts  of  digestion  as  n^^anis 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  contains*  and  its  extensive  glandular  ar- 
rangement. But  late  pathological  and  clinical  researches  have  shown  that 
aoute  inflammation  in  this  situation  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases.  Its 
fdfltenoe  aa  a  spontaneous  disease  has  even  been  denied.  It  is  develo^KMl 
mdy,  but  so  infrequently  that  many  physicians  of  long  experi- 
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enoo  have  never  met  with  an  example  of  it.  Talleix  \vas  able  to  collect 
only  seventeen  authenticated  cases  for  anal^'sis.*  What  is  known  of  tiie 
disease  is  ehieflj'  derived  from  cases  in  which  it  has  iKH^n  produced  trau- 
mnticalU%  that  is,  by  the  dii-ect  contact  of  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  term  acute  gastritis  is  understood  to  denote  gas- 
tric inthimmatiou  of  such  inten«4ity  as  to  i)lace  life  in  imminent  danger. 
A&  will  be  seen  in  treating  of  subacute  gastritis,  the  inllammation  in  some 
c.is«fSof  the  latter  nftection  approximates  closely  to  acuteness,  and,  in  fact, 
thi«  line  of  demarcation  between  acute  and  subacute  gastritis  is  fixed  some- 
wliat  arbitrarily.  Acute  gastritis,  as  here  considertnl,  embraces  only  the 
most  severe  of  the  eases  included  by  recent  Fi-ench  and  German  authors, 
e.  (/.,  Nieme\'er  and  Jaccoud,  under  the  name  acute  gastric  catarrh. 

Anatomical  Characters. — If  the  disease  destroy  life  quickly,  as  it 
somt'times  does,  marked  redness,  arborescent  and  punctiform,  ma}-' consti- 
tute the  chief  morbid  appearance.  This  api)earance,  however,  may  Ik*  pro- 
i\\n.vi\  by  hyperannia  incident  to  venous  obstruction  arising  from  lesions 
of  the  liver  or  heart,  or  of  both  organs.  It  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
inflammation  when  the  hypcra»mia  is  limited  to,  c^r  especially  marked  in, 
the  stomach ;  when  it  is  not  associate<l  with  hepatic  or  cardiac  lesions,  and 
when  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  had  existed  during  life.  If,  however,  life 
be  not  quickly  destroye^l,  in  conjunction  with  the  redness,  tlie  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue  are  notably  softened,  this  change  being 
olwerved  in  situations  where  it  is  not  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  an<l  the  surface  is  usually 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  mucus.  The  organ  is  contracted.  The  rugje 
are  few  or  wanting.  If  the  disease  have  been  produced  by  a  caustic  poison, 
sach  as  some  one  of  the  corrosive  acitls,  c^'anide  of  mercury,  etc.,  portions 
of  the  membrane  which  have  couie  into  contact  witli  the  poison  present 
either  eschars  or  ulcerations  following  the  separation  of  sloughs.  The 
destruction  of  tissue  may  not  be  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
may  extend  to  all  the  coats,  leading  sometimes  to  perforation.  The  inflam- 
mation in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  essential  oils,  or  by  any  of  the  acrid 
poisons,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  diphtheritic  exudation.  In  cases 
of  poisoning,  the  action  of  the  irritant  or  caustic  substance  ingested  occa- 
sions more  or  less  inflammation  and  perhaps  sphacelation  within  the  pha- 
rynx ami  cesophagtis.  The  inflammation  in  cases  of  acute  gastritis  may 
extend  into  the  duodenum. 

Clinical  History. — Acute  gastritis  gives  rise  to  intense  pain  of  a 
boming  character,  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  together  with  a  painfid 
sense  of  constriction,  the  pain  shooting  into  the  chest.  The  i)rcssure  of 
the  diaphragm  upon  the  stomach  in  inspiration  increases  the  pain,  and 
bence  the  breathing  may  be  costal,  and  the  numln^r  of  resj)irations  per 
minate  is  increased.  Nausea  and  vomitiiig  are  prominent  symptoms.  In 
some  cases  the  stomach  is  intolerant  of  water  or  the  blandest  liquids,  even 
in  very  small  quantities.  The  vomited  matter  is  muco-serous,  of  a  groen- 
iah  color,  the  presence  of  bile  beuig  evident  from  the  bitter  taste,  and  not 
inlkequently  it  is  sanguinolent.  The  acts  of  vomiting  occasion  great  suf- 
fering. The  thirst  is  frecjuently,  but  not  always,  intense.  The  desire  for 
cM  water  is  sometimes  so  irresistible,  that  the  patient  is  not  deterji:d  from 
drinking  it  by  the  painful  acts  of  vomiting  which  it  provokes.  Tender- 
OD  preasute  over  the  epigastrium  is  marked.    The  pulse  is  more  or 
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less  frequent  and  small.  The  temperature  of  the  skm  is  moderately,  and 
sometimes  considerably',  raised.  The  bowels  are  constipated  except  in 
cases  of  poisoning.  Dysphagia  and  aphonia  ai^  occasional  symptoms. 
The  tongue  presents  no  special  morbid  appearances.  The  mind  is  de- 
pressed, and  the  expression  is  anxious  and  haggard.  If  life  be  not  speedily 
destroyed,  and  the  disease  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  vomiting  of  black, 
grumous,  coffee-ground  matter  is  likel}'  to  occur.  Toward  the  close  of  lifb 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  arc  ejected  by  acts  of  regurgitation  rather  than 
by  vomiting.  The  prostration  becomes  extreme.  Hiccough  occnrs.  TTie 
pulse  becomes  very  frequent  and  thread}'.  Coldness  of  the  surface  is 
marked.  The  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia.  The  career  of  the  disease  is 
rapid.  Data  are  not  available  for  determining  the  average  duration.  In 
fatal  cases,  death  takes  place  usually  within  a  few  days ;  and  it  takes  place 
in  some  cases  within  twenty-four  hours,  being  produced  in  such  cases 
apparently  by  shock.  In  a  case  rep>orted  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Finnell,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  tlie  New  York  Pathological  Society,  in  which  a  3'^oung  girl  took  for 
self-destruction  an  infusion  made  by  steeping  in  warm  water  a  box  of 
lucifer  matches,  death  took  place  in  six  hours.  If  the  disease  end  in  re- 
covery, improvement  in  all  the  symptoms  takes  place  slowly;  convales- 
cence is  gradual,  and  the  inflammation  may  i^rsist  in  a  chronic  form.  In 
cases  of  gastritis  produced  by  the  corrosive  poisons,  if  perforation  of  the 
stomach  occur,  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  are  added.  In  a  case  of  spon- 
taneous acute  gastritis  which  came  under  my  observation,  slight  jaundice 
occurred  toward  the  close  of  life.  The  examination,  after  death,  in  this 
case,  showed  that  the  inflammation  extended  into  the  duodeniun. 

Patholoqical  Character. — The  stomach,  aside  from  its  office  as  a 
receptacle  of  the  ingesta,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  glandular  organ,  famish- 
ing daily  a  large  quantity  of  an  important  secretion — the  gastric  juice.  In 
its  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  to  take  on  acute  inflammation  from  the  internal 
and  inappreciable  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  so-called  spontaneoos  in- 
flammations in  other  situations,  it  resembles  other  glands,  such  as  the  liver, 
pancreas,  kidneys.  In  the  extremely  rare  instances  in  which  acute  inflam- 
mation is  spontaneously  developed  in  this  situation,  it  does  not  diflfer  In 
pathological  character  from  acute  inflammation  seated  elsewhere  in  t 
mucous  structure.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  physioloi^ 
cal  relations  of  the  stomach.  Acute  gastritis  produced,  traumatically,  by 
the  action  of  caustic  or  irritant  poisons,  is  developed  like  inflammatioo 
from  the  action  of  the  same  local  causes  in  other  situations. 

Causation. — Exclusive  of  the  action  of  irritant  and  corrosive  poisons, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  causes  may  give  rise  to  acute  gastritis.     It  miy 
be  produced  by  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  whi 
taken  without  food,  but  the  alcohol  in  these  cases  doubtless  acts  as  a  loeil 
irritant.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  over-ingestion  of  hig^f 
stimulating  food.     Various  causes  mentioned  by  writers,  such  as  copious 
libations  of  cold  water,  intense  moral  emotions,  were  supposed  to  produce 
the  disease  in  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  based  upon  inBuflSdenl 
ground.     In  a  well-marked  case  which  has  fallen  under  my  obeenration, 
the  patient  was  an  habitual  drinker,  but  the  attack  was  not  referable  to  a 
debauch*    The  patient  attributed  the  disease  to  lying  in  a  cold  cellar.    In 
this  case,  the  e\adence  of  the  disease  was  based  on  the  appearance  after 
death,  as  well  as  the  clinical  history.    I  have  known  the  disease  to  follow 
a  debauch,  and  prove  rapidly  fatal. 
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T>TAGN0SI8. — The  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  arc  strongly  diagnostic. 
There  is  greater  probability  of  the  disease  being  incorrectly  supposed  to 
exist,  than  of  its  being  mistaken,  when  existing,  for  other  diseases.  Tomit- 
ing,  however  frequent  and  i)ersisting,  is  never  alone  sufficient  evidence  of 
gastritis.     I  have  known  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  with  few  symptoms 
referable  to  the  head,  but  with  i>er8istent  vomiting,  to  be  treated  for  acute 
gastritis,  and  the  error  not  discovered  prior  to  the  autopsy.    Peritonitis, 
if  accompanied  with  vomiting,  maj'  assume  an  appearance  of  gastritis,  but 
the  diffusion  of  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  tlie  tym})anitic  distension, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  generally  suffice  for  this  differ- 
ential diagnosis.     Dr.  Stokes  ]ias  known  gastritis  to  l>e  mistaken  for  pneu- 
monitis, but  physicid  exploration  of  the  chest  should  enable  the  physician 
to  detect  or  exclude  the  latter  affection.     The  author  just  named  enforces 
the  danger  of  overlooking  gastritis  developed  after  a  debauch.     I  can  tes- 
tify, from  my  own  experience,  to  this  liability  to  error.     Many  years  ago, 
in  hospital  practice,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  patient  who  had  been 
drinking  to  excess,  and  who  was  supposed,  without  close  examination,  to 
be  affected  with  incipient  delirium  tremens.     On  m}'  visit  the  following 
day,  the  case  had  ended  fatally,  and  an  examination  after  death  revealed 
the  existence  of  acute  gastritis. 

With  a  view  to  appropriate  treatment,  and,  also,  in  a  medico-legal  ]>oint 
of  view  in  certain  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  from  the  symptoms, 
whether  acute  gastritis  be  attributable  to  poison.    This  is  always  to  bo 
suspected,  owing  to  the  great  infrequency  of  the  disease  as  otherwise  pro- 
duced.   Burning  in  tlic  throat  is  complained  of,  if  a  caustic  or  corrosive 
poi:K>n  have  been  taken,  and  the  local  action  of  tlie  i)oi8on  may  be  seen  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces.     The  matters  vomited  contaui  blood  earlier  and 
in  larger  quantit}',  as  a  rule,  if  the  gastritis  be  due  to  a  iX)i8on.    Diarrhoea 
is  more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  poisoning.     If  caused  b}'  a  poison,  the 
disease  is  developed  suddenly,  and  inquiry  is  to  be  made  to  ascertain  if 
the  sudden  development  were  not  immediately  preceded  by  a  meal  or  the 
ingestion  of  something  in  the  way  of  food  or  drink. 

Oastralgia  was  formerly-  confounded  with  gastritis.  The  paroxysmal 
occurrence  of  pain,  or  its  increase  forming  marked  exacerbations,  the  ab- 
scnce  of  febrile  movement,  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  in  some  cases  only, 
the  absence  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  ability  to  take  food  some- 
times with  relief  of  the  pain,  sufficiently  characterize  the  former  affection 
asncuralgic. 

Prognosis. — ^Tho  opinions  of  different  writers  differ  respecting  the 
gravity  of  this  disease  when  it  is  idiopathic.  As  it  is  onl}-  within  a  few 
jeara  that  the  diagnosis  has  been  placed  on  a  correct  basis,  and  the  dis- 
eue  being  so  infrequent,  the  number  of  reported  cases  is  not  sufficient  for 
detennining  the  rate  of  mortality.  It  is  undoubte<lly  a  disease  of  great 
mvit}'.  It  may  destroj-  life  quickly,  within  a  few  hours,  tlie  mode  of 
dpng  being  by  rapid  asthenia  or  shock.  These  cases,  however,  are  ex- 
ceptionaL    The  mode  of  d3'ing  is  generally  by  slow  asthenia. 

When  the  disease  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  irritant  or  corrosive  poison, 
the  danger  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  amount  of  local 
injury.  Death  in  these  cases  sometimes  takes  place  within  a  few  hours 
by  rapid  asthenia  or  shock,  dependent,  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of 
local  ii^arj,  as  on  the  inability  of  the  system  to  tolerate  it.  In  some  in- 
stances life  is  prolonged  for  several  days,  although  the  local  injury  be  very 
great.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  at  the  banung  of  tihe  Eddystone  Lighthouse  in  1755,  swallowed  a 
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quantity  of  molten  lead,  wfaioh  aooideiitally  dropped  into  his  month  vWa. 
looking'  upwards  to  ob»em  the  pngreu  at  thv  fire.    This  pntioot  tired   I 
for  Bereral  dAys,  and,  after  his  death,  a  loinp  of  lead,  weighing  '  ounca, 
6  draohms,  and  8  gr^B,  was  token  from  the  stomach.'  ' 

Tbiatuent. — The  indloatioos  for  Uoodletting  are  rarely,  iT  erer.  pi» 
■ent  in  this  disease.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  dniigcr  is  tVom  astfataria, 
and  that  life  is  sometimes  quickly  destroyed,  it  may  fairly  be  doi>bt«d  if 
the  abstraction  of  blood  is  in  any  case  admissible.  The  firet  and  hum 
important  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  secnre  for  the  inflamed  orgui » 
much  rest  flB  possible.  With  reforenoe  to  this  object,  the  l^e  of  anytlii^ 
introdnced  into  the  organ  the  better.  To  allay  iatcD&e  thirst,  email  pinvs 
of  Ice  may  be  swallowed,  or  iced  water  taken  ofttn,  in  a  very  smtil!  iinw- 
Uty  at  a  time.  The  physidaD  should  re^t  the  temptation  to  tr>'  in  mt 
cession  tiie  host  of  remedies  to  allay  Tomiting,  nil  of  -which  will  be  liHy 
to  B^ravate  tins  distresring  symptom.  It  is  desirable  to  admiatster 
opiates  in  order  to  quiet  the  stomach  and  raider  tlie  syutem  more  tolerant 
of  the  disease.  The  salts  of  morphia  traced  dry  uixin  the  tongue  maybe 
txied,  aitd,  if  Toodtiiig  be  prorcAed  by  this  mode  of  administration,  tb«y 
maybe  sprinkled  over  a  Testcated  snrfiice,  or  administered  hypodermicnll;, 
or  some  form  of  opiate  given  per  enema.  Fomentations  or  a  small  Uista 
may  be  applied  over  the  epigastrinm.  Cathaf  tica  arc  inadmifisible  for  tiu 
same  reason  that  Cayenne  pepper  would  be  on  inappropriate  topical  ap)4i- 
cation  to  an  inflamed  eye.  The  bowels  may  be  moved  by  stimuli^i^ 
enemas.  Mercury,  either  in  laige  or  small  doses,  is  not  indicated  inon 
than  in  a  case  of  an  extensive  bum  or  scald  of  the  integument.  The  lin- 
portunltles  of  the  patient  for  an  emetic  are  to  \>e  resisted.  He  may  haT« 
a  filing  as  if  the  stomach  were  distended,  or  us  if  there  were  an  hccudiq- 
lation  there  aggravating  his  distress.  This  feeling  arises  from  the  infl&ined 
state  of  the  membrane,  as  teneamus  la  incirlciit  to  inflauimution  of  the 
rectum. 

If  the  symptoms  denote  a  tendency  to  death  from  asthenia,  the  powers 
of  the  system  are  to  be  supported.  The  stomach,  however,  will  not  hear 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  concentrated  nourishment.  These  are  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  rectum  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  ui^iency  of  tbs 
symptoms.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  fiiTor- 
able,  and  supporting  treatment  bo  not  ui^ntly  called  for,  bland  nonrifll^ 
mcnt  may  be  cautiously  ingested  when  the  improvement  in  the  sytnptooDi 
renders  it  probable  that  food  will  be  retaine<l.  Milk,  with  the  addition  <rf 
time  water,  will  be  likely  at  Itret  to  be  best  borne,  given  in  small  quantities 
at  short  intervals.  Other  forms  of  food  may  be  gradually  added.  Atber 
the  inflammation  has  disappeared,  the  stomach  will  be  left  in  an  atonie 
condition,  and  remedies  of  a  tonic  character  may  be  indicated  during  cob^ 
valescence.  If  the  acute  end  in  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation,  the 
treatment  due  to  chronic  gastritis  is  to  be  employed. 

Acute  gastritis  caused  by  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons  is  to  be  treated 
after  the  plan  Just  stated,  with  the  addition  of  measures  having  referenee 
to  the  evacuation  and  neutralization  of  the  poisonous  substance.  Emetioa 
are  to  be  promptly  given,  and  if  they  fail  to  act  efRcicntly,  the  8tom«di- 
pump  is  to  be  resorted  to,  pro\-idc<l  the  poison  be  one  which  can  be 
ejected.  Arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  alcohol,  antimony,  canthorides, 
copper,  phosphorus,  topether  with  a  great  number  of  vesotable  irritants, 
such  as  capsicum,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  etc,  may  be  expelled  fhjm  the 

■  Ailken,  op.  eil.,  vol.  iL 
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stomach ;  but,  if  any  of  the  corrosive  acids  have  been  taken,  reliance  must 
le  placed  on  the  prompt  administration  of  antidotes.     Antidotes  are  also 
to  be  given  after  the  employment  of  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump  to  effect 
the  removal  of  acrid  poisons.     For  details  respecting  the  management  of 
cases  of  poisoning,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  of  toxico- 
logy.*    I  shall  simply  subjoin,  for  the  convenience  of  the  practitioner,  an 
enumeration  of  the  antidotes  for  the  more  important  of  the  poisons  which 
act  locally  upon  the  stomach. 

Arsenical  Preparations:  The  hydrated  sesquioxideof  iron  is  the  special 
antidote.  It  should  be  recently  prepared,  and  given  in  large  quantity. 
If  this  preparation  be  not  inmiediately  available,  the  sesquioxide  or 
coomion  red  oxide  of  iron  (crocus  martis)  may  be  given  in  its  stead. 
Bouchardat  advises  to  combine  with  the  preparation  of  iron,  magnesia, 
in  onier  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  iron  from  the  stomach  into  the 
intestines. 

Corrosioe  Sublimate  and  other  Salts  of  Mercury :  The  most  reliable 
intidote  is  albumen,  and  the  white  of  eggs  is  the  best  and  most  available 
trtiele. 

Salts  of  Copper :  Albumen  is  an  antidote.  Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen 
and  the  hydrated  persulphate  of  iron  are  said  to  be  antidotal,  %  Bouchar- 
dat, both  to  the  salts  of  mercury  and  copper. 

Tartar  Emetic :  Substances  containing  tannin  in  abundance,  and  mag- 
nesia. 
Nitrate  of  Silver :  Chloride  of  sodium. 

Mineral  Acids :  Magnesia  or  chalk  mixed  with  water  or  milk ;  the  alka- 
line carbonates  or  soap. 

Oxalic  Acid  :  Magnesia,  chalk ;  whiting  or  plaster  scraped  from  the 
vail  of  an  apartment  may  be  given,  mixed  with  water.    Alkalies  are  not 
to  be  given. 
Ammonia :  Vinegar  or  any  of  the  vegetable  acids. 
Poiassa  and  Soda :  The  same. 

SUBACUTE  GASTRITIS. 

Sabacute  gastritis,  not  becoming  chronic,  but  of  transient  duration, 
ocean  not  infrequently.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  positiveness  how  fre- 
quently it  occurs,  because  practically  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  line  of  de- 
mucation  between  slight  inflammation  and  merely  functional  disturbance 
in  this  situation.  Subacute  gastritis  doubtless  enters  into  certain  cases 
of  the  aflectlon  which  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  functional  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  under  the  name  acute  dyspepsia.  Subacute  as  well  as 
icnte  inflammation,  when  not  involving  diphtheritic  exudation,  is  called 
by  some  authors  catarrh  or  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The 
term  catarrh,  however,  is  superfluous  here  as  in  other  applications.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  secretion  of  mucus,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  is  a 
l^^fliological  event  in  connection  with  hyperasmia  during  stomach  diges- 
tioQ.  In  this  respect  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  differs  from  mucous 
Uibranes  in  other  situations ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  do  not  secrete  mucus 
inabondance  except  in  abnormal  conditions.  Subacute  inflammation  of 
tke stomach  is  much  more  frequent  in  infants  and  yoimg  children  than  in 
^  after  periods  of  life.  As  here  considered,  reference  will  be  had  chiefly 
tetheaflection  occurring  subsequently  to  the  period  of  infancy. 

The  degree  of  inflammation  in  different  cases  of  subacute  gastritis  varies, 

'  Taylor  on  Poisons  may  be  consulted  for  this  purpose. 
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being  either  slig^  moderate,  or  oonrideiuMe,  as  erldaieedlqr  Am 
and  g^deral  Bymptoms.    Inanmnoh  as  it  never  proves  iuMpmr  m^HUi 
portanity  of  observing  the  morbid  aBpeaimnees  jpos^  lofliw*  is'. 
offered.    There  is  doubtless  more  or  less  redness  liom  ] 


gestion  of  the  mueous  membrane,  but  this  may  messmaliii  «r 
disappear  after  death.    The  quantity  of  muous  is  moiMAy 
and  tiie  oontents  of  the  stomach  may,  in  eonseqnenesi  kave  aa 
reaction.    The  membrane  is  more  or  less  thickened  and  safteued, 
difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  latter  m^  to  due  to 
change. 

The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  marked  aooording  to  the  Myill 
of  the  inflammation.  InoasesinwMchtlieinflammatioBlsdk^eriJilS! 
rate,  the  appetite  is  impaired  bat  not  lost  The  ingestion  cflbod' 
lowed  by  imeasiness  or  diatress  referred  to  the  epigwtriimy  and 
toms  denoting  indigestion,  namely,  flatulency,  emotations,  etc 
a  symptom  which  is  constant  and  is  more  or  less  fteqnent. 
over  the  epigastrium  and  a  ftmred  or  coated  tongue  are  other 
The  urine  is  high-colored  and  loaded  with  the  urates.  In  some 
is  constipation,  and  in  other  cases  diarriicsa,  tlie  latter  being  due  ttf- 
tiual  indigestion.  Pain  in  the  head  is  a  frequent,  and  nomftflmns  Sjfeik 
mii)ent  symptom;  and  when  connected,  as  it  frequently  is, wifli  wsiawJI 
is  commonly  known  as  ^sick  headache."  There  may  be  sUgfat  Mw 
movement,  but  it  is  frequently  or  generally  wanting,  except  dtsrtti 
ingestion  of  food  or  stimulants.  '^^'^' 

^Vhen  transient  febrile  movement  is  not  thus  produced,  tibe  poWli 
usually  feeble,  and  the  extremities  are  apt  to  be  cold.    There  is  moieif 
less  general  debility,  but  the  sense  of  weakness  exceeds  the  actual  liiii^ 
tion  of  streuffth.    The  spirits  are  depressed,  and  the  suflfering  wt^lm. 
considerable  nrom  malaise  without  any  deflnite  loci^on  of  pain  or  disMili^ 

This  is  a  sketch  of  a  class  of  cases  which  the  praotitfoner  URjsis'rtft' 
frequently,  and  which,  together  with  coses  of  the  aflbction  to  be  eonsHewil 
in  another  chapter  under  the  name  acute  dyspepsia,  is  populaily  kncm 
as  a  '^  bilious  attack." 

If  the  gastric  inflammation  be  greater,  approximating  in  intensitrto 
acute  gastritis,  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  much  more  maikedi 
There  is  suffering  from  gastric  distress,  and  sometimes  frx>m  a  dull,  oIk 
tuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  epigastric  tenderness  Is  often 
considerable,  anorexia  is  complete,  with  loathing  of  food  and  nausea. 
Yomiting  is  apt  to  be  a  prominent  symptom.  Mucus  is  vomited  in  abon> 
dance ;  and,  if  the  efforts  of  vomiting  be  prolonged,  bile  is  rejected.  The 
patient  experiences  a  temporary  sense  of  relief  after  vomiting.  He  has  i 
feeling  as  if  the  stomach  were  distended,  and  he  is  led  to  provoke  and 
assist  acts  of  vomiting  by  voluntary  efforts  with  the  idea  that  if  the  con 
tents  of  the  stomach  were  effectually  discharged  the  relief  would  be  per 
manent.  This  feeling  arises  from  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  membrane 
and  is  analogous  to  the  sensation  connected  with  tenesmus  in  dysentery. 
Thirst  is  apt  to  be  urgent,  and  cold  drinks  are  craved.  The  tongue  ii 
coated  at  flret,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  it  may  become  dean  and 
reddened.  Either  constipation  or  diarrhoea  ma}^  exist.  There  is  more 
or  less  febrile  movement,  with  evening  exacerlmtions,  as  shown  by  the 
pulse  and  axillary  temperature ;  the  latter,  however,  rarely  exceeds  100^ 
Fahr.  Chilly  sensations  and  rigors  are  common,  continuing  for  a  fern 
seconds  and  recurring  irregularly.  Cephalalgia  is  generally  marked,  and 
in  some  cases  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  tension,  or  a  feeling  as  if  the 
head  would  break.    The  debility  is  such  that  the  patient  keeps  the  bed. 
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TTbere  is  often  a  sense  of  great  prostration,  with  depression  of  spirits  and 
sometimes  a  notable  degree  of  mental  apathy.  In  eases  of  maximum 
fiererit}')  subacute  gastritis  so  closely  approximates  to  acute  gastritis  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  well-marked  line  of  division  between  the  two  foims  of 
the  disease.  It  has  been  usual  to  embrace  under  the  name  acute  gastritis, 
only  cases  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  disease  is  such  that  life  is  in  im- 
minent peril ;  whereas,  in  the  scveresl  cases  of  subacute  gastritis,  the 
prognosis  is  always  favorable.  This  distinction,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
somewhat  arbitrary,  and  its  strict  pathological  propriety  is  perhaps  ques- 
tionable. 

In  cases  of  subacute  gastritis  with  considerable  febrile  movement,  the 

disease  is  sometimes calleil  "gastric  fever.''    As  the  fever  is  symptomatic, 

or  secondary  to  the  gastric  inflammation,  there  is  the  same  impropriety 

in  using  the  term  gastric  fever  as  in  calling  pneumonitis  "  lung  fever." 

Subacute  gastritis,  if  the  inflammation  be  slight  or  moderate  in  degree, 

13  usually  of  short  duration,  convalescence  taking  place  in  a  few  da^-s. 

If  the  inflammation  have  considerable  intensity,  the  duration  of  the  disease 

b  from  a  week  to  three  weeks.    If  the  inflammation  persist  much  beyond 

the  latter  date,  the  aflection  is  to  be  considered  as  having  Ix^come  chronic. 

Subacute  gastritis,  in  some  cases,  is  evidently  of  dietetic  origin.     It  is 

sometimes  attributable  to  the  decomposition  of  ingested  aliment,  owing 

to  &  deficiency  of  gastric  juice,  or  to  the  quantity  of  food  ingested  lK»ing 

oat  of  proportion  to  the  digestive  capability  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the 

ingestion  of  food  diflScult  of  digestion,  or  in  which  ])utrefaction  had  begim 

prior  to  the  ingestion  of  it.    These  causes,  however,  much  oftener  give 

rise  to  merely  functional  disorders,  namely,  vomiting,  acute  dj'spepsia, 

ci^ulons  coUc  and  diarrhoea  than  to  a  well-marked  attack  of  gastritis. 

Persons  who  are  habitually  addicted  to  over-indulgence  in  eating,  or  to 

highly  seasoned  dishes  and  the  free  use  of  condiments,  are  doubtless  more 

liable  to  this  affection  than  others,  as  a  consequence  of  a  gluttonous  meal, 

or  when,  from  any  cause,  stomach  digestion  is  arrested.     The  affection 

sometimes  follows  a  prolonged  debauch.     The  habitual  free  use  of  spirits 

begets  a  liability  to  it.     It  occurs  especially  among  drunkards.     It  may 

be  caused  by  any  of  the  acrid  or  irritant  poisons  not  taken  in  suflicient 

quantity  to  produce  acute  gastritis.    In  a  certain  propoxtion  of  cases  the 

causes,  both  remote  and  proximate,  are  not  apparent. 

An  aflection  to  which  subacute  gastritis  is  closely  affiliated  is  that  to  be 
con»dered  under  the  name  acute  dyspepsia.  Gastric  inflammation  doubt- 
kas  enters  into  certain  cases  of  the  latter  affection,  but  the  fimctional  dis- 
tnibance  is  disproportionately  great  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
inflammation,  and  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  latter  ;  hence,  the  ])ro- 
priety  of  considering  it  a  fimctional  affection  of  the  stomach.  The  dift'er- 
otial  diagnosis  of  these  aflfections  is  not,  practically,  of  great  importance. 
I  Tbe  symptoms  of  gastritis  are  present  in  certain  cases  of  remittent  fever, 
nd,  perhaps,  they  proceed  actually  from  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
rtomach  in  these  eases.  The  symptomatic  phenomena  of  remittent  fever, 
Iwwever,  are  suflAclently  distinctive  to  render  its  discrimination  from  sim- 
ple gastritis  easy.  Cases  of  ephemeral  fever,  or  febrieula,  are  to  be  dis- 
criounated  by  the  want  of  proi)ortion  between  the  febrile  phenomena  and 
tbe  gastric  symptoms.  Cases  of  continued  fever,  typhus  and  typhoid, 
▼«y  raicly  present  symptoms  of  gastritis  with  sufficient  prominence  for 
^^rential  diagnosis  to  be  a  matter  of  question.  In  general,  the  diag- 
I^Mii  of  subacute  gastrititis  is  not  difficult.  In  making  this  statement  it 
tttobe  borne  in  mind  that  reference  is  had  to  the  disease  as  occurring 
kfter  inlhncj  and  early  childhood. 
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In  the  treatment  of  subacute  gastritis,  rest  of  the  inflamed  organ  is  of 
primary  importance.  If  the  inflammation  be  but  slight  or  moderate,  it 
will  suffice  to  place  the  patient  on  a  diet  reduced  in  quantity,  consisting 
of  milk  with  lime  water,  and  farinaceous  articles.  In  cases  of  greater  se- 
verity, complete  abstinence  for  two,  three,  or  four  days  ma}'  be  adyisable ; 
the  vomiting  and  loathing  for  foo^  will  be  likely  to  secure  this  end  with- 
out any  injunctions  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  the  symptoms  denote  exhaustion,  the  patient  may 
be  supported  by  nutritious  enemas.  The  abstraction  of  blood,  either 
locally  or  by  venesection,  is  never  indicated.  Benefit  may  be  derived  frcmi 
sinapisms  or  a  blister  over  the  epigastrium.  Emetics  and  purgatives  are 
contraindicated.  The  sensations  of  the  patient  may  lead  to  a  desire  for^ 
both,  especially  the  former,  but  they  do  not  eflect  any  desirable  object,  and 
their  local  action  upon  the  infiamed  membrane  will  do  harm.  If  the  bowels 
be  constipated,  simple  enemas  may  be  employed.  Mercury  is  not  indi- 
cated more  than  in  cases  of  infiammation  aflecting  the  mucous  membrane 
or  other  portions  of  the  digestive  system.  On  the  other  hand,  remedies 
to  soothe  the  infiamed  membrane,  and  to  alia}'  vomiting,  are  indicated, 
namely,  bismuth  in  a  solid  or  in  the  liquid  form,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hyos- 
cyamus,  and 'especially  the  salts  of  morphia.  Small  pieces  of  ice  may  he 
swallowed,  or  iced  water  given  in  a  small  quantit}^  at  a  time  and  often 
repeated,  if  found  to  be  grateful  to  the  patient.  Carbonated  water  is  not 
only  taken  with  comfort,  but  appears  to  be  useful.  The  alkaline  carbon^ 
ates  are  considered  useful  by  Nicmeyer,  as  diminishing  the  viscoseity  of 
the  gastric  mucus,  and  thus  favoring  its  removal.  It  is,  however,  not 
certain  that  the  latter  object  is  of  great  importance.  The  bicarbonate  of 
soda  is  the  alkaline  carbonate  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  best  given  in  car* 
bonated  water. 

It  is  important  not  to  continue  the  abstinence  from  food  or  a  great  re- 
duction of  diet  too  long.  As  soon  as  nutritious  articles  of  food  are  well 
tolerated  by  the  stomach,  they  arc  admissible.  The  improvement  of  diet 
should  be  made  gradually  and  tentatively.  During  convalescence  the 
mineral  acids  are  useful  as  tonics  ;  and,  after  the  infiammation  has  ceased, 
other  tonics  may  be  appropriate.  Patients  who  are  spirit-drinkers  should 
be  told  of  the  connection  of  the  disease  with  their  habits. 

CHRONIC  GASTRITIS. 

Chronic  gastritis  is  not  infrequent,  although  by  no  means  so  conmuMi 
an  affection  as  was  supposed  some  years  ago.  Chronic  functional  disor- 
ders were  formerly  considered  as  infiammatory.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
discriminate  clinicallv  between  chronic  inflammation  and  the  functional 
aftbetions  embraced  under  the  name  dyspepsia.  The  dififerential  points 
involved  in  this  discrimination  will  sufiSce  for  the  clinical  history  and  diag- 
nosis of  the  aflection. 

Symptoms  denoting  indigestion  or  difficult  digestion  are  present  in  cases  .i^ 
of  chronic  gastritis,  but  these,  alone,  arc  in  no  wise  diagnostic,  since  they-^ 
alike  exist  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Pain  may  not  be  present,  and,  if  presents  ^ 
is  not  distinctive.  A  burning  sensation  or  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  gastric^to. 
region,  is  somewhat  diagnostic.  Tiendemess  over  the  epigastrium  is 
what  diagnostic,  pro^^ded  it  be  limited  to  that  region  and  constant, 
is,  not  present  merely  during  the  process  of  digestion  or  when  the  stomacT":^ 
is  distended.  Thirst  is  diagnostic,  if  habitual,  that  is,  present,  not  onl^ 
during  the  process  of  digestion,  but  at  other  times.  The  appetite  is  ma< 
oftener  impaired  in  connection  with  chronic  gastritis  than  in  cases  of  dy^  ^ 
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J>^psiA;  the  appetite  is  generally  preserved,  and  often  craving,  in  the  latter. 

Tile  nutrition  is  oftener  defective  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis ;  d^'spepties 

<:>ften  preserve  their  weight  unimpaired.     In  chronic  gastritis,  stimulating 

surticles  of  food,  such  as  meat  and  condiments,  are  not  as  well  borne  as 

T)Iand  aliments,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  eases  of  dyspepsia.     AIco- 

liolic  and  other  stimulants  produce  gastric  distress  in  cases  of  chronic 

gastritis,  whereas,  they  often  relieve  distress  incident  to  merely  functional 

disorder.     Nausea  and  vomiting  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with 

chronic  gastritis,  excluding  cases  of  so-called  acute  dyspepsia  and  certain 

cases  of  functional  disorder  characterized  by  vomiting ;  in  ordinary  cases 

of  dyspepsia,  nausea  and  vomiting  arc  not  common.     A  slight  grade  of 

febrUe  movement  is  sometimes  observed  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  very 

rarely  in  a  purely  functional  disorder. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  combination  of  more  or  less  of  the 
foregoing  differential  points.  In  making  the  diagnosis,  certain  structural 
affections  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  excluded,  viz.,  carcinoma  and  ulcer. 
The  diagnostic  S3rmptoms  of  these  affections  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Chronic  gastritis  may  follow  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  developed 
spontaneously  or  produced  by  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons.     It  may  i)ro- 
ceed  from  excesses  in  eating  or  spirit-<lrinking,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
long  fasting  or  too  rigid  dieting  may  give  rise  to  it.     Andral  found  the 
stomach  inflamed,  with  ulcerations,  in  dogs  destroyed  by  starvation.'     Dr. 
Stait^who  fell  a  victim  to  experiments  in  dietetics  in  1760,  had  symptoms 
of  gastritis  developed  during  prolonged  abstinence.     Arsenic  introduced 
into  the  system  by  absorption  from  an  external  wound,  gives  rise  to  gas- 
tritis, as  ascertained  by  Brodie  and  verified  by  the  observations  of  others. 
The  venous  congestion  of  the  stomach  which  is  an  effect  of  diseases  of  the 
liver  involving  portal  obstruction,  more  especially  cirrhosis,  and  of  dis- 
eased of  the  heart,  favors  the  production  of  gastritis  if  exciting  causes  be 
added    Chronic  gastritis  occurs  in  certain  cases  of  renal  disease  involv- 
ing unemia ;  the  probable  explanation  being  that  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia which  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea  eliminated  by  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  acts  as  a  local  irritant. 

The  first  point  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal  of  dietetic  causes  which 
may  have  originated  or  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  affection.    The  ]>atient 
is  to  be  place<l  on  a  bland  and  easily-digested  diet,  consisting  of  milk, 
eggs,  stale  breatl,  soft-lwiled  rice,  and  other  farinaceous  articles — articles 
wluch  are  digesteil  in  the  small  intestine.     Meat  and  stimulants  are  to  bo 
interdicted.    For  a  short  time  it  may  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  food  helow  the  amount  which  the  wants  of  the  83'stem  require.     Food 
should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  and  at  shorter  intervals  than  in  health. 
Moderate  counter-irritation  over  the  epigastrium  appears  to  be  useful. 
The  remedies  to  be  administered  are  few.     Solicitations  for  emetics  and 
cathartics  are  to  be  resisted.     Patients  are  apt  to  declare  that  the}"  are 
^•Ulioas,"  or  that  there  exists  "  foulness  of  the  stomach,''  and,  hence, 
that  they  need  evacuant  medicines.     But  in  place  of  medicines  which, 
from  their  irritant  action,  will  tend  to  increase  or  prolong  the  inflamma- 
tion, remedies  to  soothe  the  inflamed  membrane  are  indicated,  viz.,  small 
doses  of  morphia,  hyoscyamus,  hydrocyanic  acid,  bismuth,  etc.     After 
the  inflammation  has  ceased,  functional  debility  or  atony  remains.    Tonics 

.  '  VHi  Bndd  on  the  Stomach.  InflAmmation  of  the  Btomacli,  however,  is  not  an 
innri^ila  effect  of  starvation.  It  was  not  found  by  Martigny  in  dogs  starved  to 
^<ith.— lUgendie,  Jtmmal  de  Physiohgie,  tome  viiL 
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and  improved  diet  are  then  required.  It  is  a  point  of  delicac; 
mine  when  to  make  this  change  in  the  treatment.  It  is  like  re 
"  passive  motion"  in  eases  of  fracture  or  dislocation.  The  chj 
be  commenced  tentatively^,  and  continued,  or  not,  according  to 

DUODENITIS. 

In  acute  gastritis  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  may  e: 
the  duodenum.  This  is  also  true  of  subacute  and  chronic  gast 
it  would  appear,  from  the  symptoms,  that  subacute  duodenitis 
as  a  separate  affection,  not  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  ga£ 
on  the  other  hand,  with  inflammation  of  the  lower  portion  of 
intestine.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  are,  obscure  pain,  uneasin 
tress  occurring  some  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  that 
passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  and  tenderness 
epigastrium  over  the  site  of  the  aflected  organ.  Duodenitis, 
either  separately,  or  in  connection  with  gastritis  and  enteritis,  i 
ing  and  imp>ortant  as  standing  in  a  causative  relation  frequentl 
^j^."  V"  ^ce.  The  jaundice  is  to  be  explained  by  obstruction  either  froi 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  at  the  opening  of  i 
choledochus,  or  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the  ( 
latter  is  the  more  probable  explanation.  The  treatment  is  th 
that  of  subacute  gastritis.  This  aflection  will  again  be  referred 
consideration  of  jaundice. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  ascertained  by  Curling,  that  a  sloughin 
apt  to  take  place  at  the  upj^er  part  of  the  duodenum,  within  t 
after  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  burn  on  the  skin.  Perforation 
under  these  circumstances.  Ulceration  of  the  duodenum  is  i 
stant  eflTect  of  an  extensive  bum.  Wilkes  states  that  he  failed 
in  several  cases  which  had  come  under  his  observation. 

PHARYNGITIS. 

Aflfections  of  the  buccal  and  guttural  portion  of  the  aliment 
namely,  glossitis,  the  several  varieties  of  stomatitis,  etc.,  beloi 
gery.  I  shall  accordingly  pass  them  by  with  the  exception 
notice  of  pharyngitis.  Certain  affections  of  the  mouth,  prevai 
cially  in  early  life,  are  embraced  among  the  diseases  of  childrei 
considered  in  treatises  devoted  to  these  diseases. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  may  be  limited  to  the  mu< 
brane,  or  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  or  of  the  s 
areolar  tissue.  Associated  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  it  c 
the  aflfection  called  tonsillitis  and  commonly  known  as  quinsy. 
on  one  side  only  or  both  tonsils  may  be  affected.  Acute  tonsil 
rally  ends  in  suppuration ;  an  abscess  forms,  and  purulent  mat 
times  fetid,  and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  is  discharged  after  a  peric 
in  different  cases  from  two  to  ten  days.  It  is  a  very  distressinj 
in  consequence  of  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  deglutition.  Th 
ment  of  the  tonsils,  when  both  are  affected,  is  such  that  the 
appears  to  be  closed.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  t 
the  arches  of  the  palate  is  reddened  and  swelled.  The  affection 
is  attended  with  danger  only  from  the  very  slight  liability  to 
rence  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Of  this  I  have  met  with  a  single 
An  attack  of  tonsillitis  is  sometimes  attributable  to  exposure  t< 
it  often  occurs  without  any  obvious  causation.    The  causation  ; 
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osition  to  the  affection,  and  persons  predisposed  are  apt  to  ex- 
e  repeated  attacks.  The  treatment  consists  of  poultices  to  the 
r  the  water-dressing,  the  mhalation  of  the  warm  vapor,  and  ano- 
o  render  the  condition  of  the  patient  less  uncomfortable.  Milk  is 
Q  of  nourishment  best  taken.  When  the  abscesses  point  they  may 
cd,  and  the  patient  is  thus  relieved  sooner  than  if  they  were  left 

3  pharyngitis,  giving  rise  to  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the 
tissue  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
aJ  column,  constitutes  the  affection  called  retro-pharyngeal  ctbscesa, 
nt  of  departure  in  the  development  of  this  grave  affection,  how- 
rarely,  if  ever,  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  may  occur,  traumatically, 
le  penetration  of  a  sharp  piece  of  bone  contained  in  food,  or  as 
iry  to  caries  of  the  vertebrae.* 

nmation  of  the  pharynx  with  an  exudation  of  l^Tnph,  constituting 
called  diphtheritic,  pseudo-membranous,  or  exudative  inflamma* 
curs  in  connection  with  two  important  diseases  to  be  considered 
ler  section,  viz.,  diphtheria  and  scarlatina. 

laiy  or  simple  acute  pharyngitis,  that  is,  the  inflammation  limited 
ancous  membrane,  or  erythematic,  and  unattended  by  the  exuda- 
lymph,  is  an  affection  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  one  of  the 
f  "  a  cold."  The  inflammation  may  extend  over  more  or  less  of 
ryngeal  space  and  fauces.  I  ts^  extent  and  intensity  are  to  be  ascer- 
)y  inspection  of  the  throat,  but  it  sometimes  extends  upward  into 
tenor  nares,  and  lower  in  the  pharynx  than  the  eye  can  reach.  It 
18  more  or  less  pain,  especially  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  the 
is  annoyed  by  a  constant  disposition  to  swallow.  At  first  the 
i  parts  are  dry,  but,  after  a  time,  a  secretion  of  mucus  takes  place, 
3  provokes  efforts  at  hawking  and  expuition.  If  the  inflammation 
low  in  the  pharj'nx,  coughing  is  excited.  The  cough  is  of  a  pecu- 
iracter,  easily  recognized  and  distinguished  as  a  throat-cough, 
jible  current  of.  expired  air  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  pharynx, 
litation  of  the  inflammation  to  the  phaiynx,  or  its  non-extension 
i  larynx,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  huskiness  or  hoarseness  of 
Ice.  The  tonsils  may  present  a  deposit  of  a  white  material  in 
\  of  greater  or  less  size,  which  is  a  sebaceous  secretion  from  the 
3  in  this  situation.  These  white  patches  have  a  resemblance  to 
jritic  exudation,  and  it  is  highly  important  to  discriminate  between 
K  The  follicular  secretion  forms  a  pultaceous  deposit,  not  a  raem- 
rm  layer  like  the  deposit  of  lymph,  and  cannot  be  removed  in 
ike  the  latter.  The  patches  are  more  prominent  than  those  formed 
yer  of  lymph,  and  their  borders  are  more  abruptly  defined.  They 
re  easily  removed  than  patches  of  lymph  recently  exuded,  and  they 
tar  spontaneously  more  quickly.  Finally,  on  close  inspection,  the 
m  will  be  seen  to  dip  into  the  follicular  depressions.  The  follicular 
occors  without  any  abrasion  of  the  mucous  surface,  but  it  is  com- 
r  patients  to  consider  the  patches  as  ulcers. 
le  acute  pharyngitis  occurs  as  an  epidemic  affection,  sometimes  pre- 
greatly  and  widely.  It  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
ew  York)  during  the  spring  of  1864.  In  many  if  not  most  epi- 
the  clinical  history  shows  the  affection  to  be  a  form  of  fever  rather 
mply  a  local  inflammation.     This  was  manifestly  true  of  ^i  epi- 

•a  ezeellent  article  on  retro-pbaryn^eal  abscess,  with  n  statistical  table  of 
,  by  Chmrles  M.  AUen,  M.D.,  vide  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Med.,  Nov.  1851. 
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demic  which  I  studied  in  the  western  part  of  this  State  in  1857.  Frc 
the  results  of  an  analysis  of  twenty-three  recorded  cases  of  that  epidem 
the  following  conclusions  were  deduce<i :  ^^  The  disease  was  an  epiden 
fever  characterized  by  mild  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  ac 
constant  local  complication.  Its  character  as  essentially  a  fever  is  esti 
lishcd  by  the  febrile  movement  being  in  a  marked  degree  out  of  proporti< 
to  the  local  affection  ;  in  other  words,  evidently  not  being  sjmptomai 
of  the  latter,  and  by  its  running  a  definite  although  a  brief  career.  It  w 
a  fever  of  fi*om  three  to  five  days*  duration.  Its  epidemic  character 
sufficiently  apparent.  It  prevailed  extensively  for  about  two  montl 
reaching  its  acme  gradually,  declining  grndually,  and  at  length  disappei 
ing,  affecting  both  sexes  and  different  ages  without  notable  discriminatic 
As  an  epidemic  fever,  its  symptomatic  features  were  very  uniform.  T 
afiection  of  the  fauces  constituted  the  only  positive  character  aside  ft^ 
the  brief  duration  of  the  febrile  career.  The  other  symptoms  uniform 
present  were  only  those  incident  to  febrile  movement,  and  the  s^Tnptcs 
observed  in  a  few  cases  only  were  incidental  events,  not  intrinsic  elem^ 
of  the  disease.  The  small  white  patches  in  the  throat  observed  in  a 
cases  do  not  establish  any  relation  to  the  affection  known  as  diphtbue 
These  were  evidently  due  to  follicu lar  secretion.  The  occurrence  of  sev^ 
cases  re|>eatedly  in  the  same  family  does  not  suffice  to  prove  that  the^  < 
ease  was  propagated  by  contagion,  since  this  fact  is  explicable  on  the  si 
position  of  the  patients  being  equally  exix>8e<l  to  an  epidemic  influeix 
and  there  being  a  marked  discrepancy  in  the  intervals  separating  the'casi 
successively  occurring  in  the  same  family."' 

In  the  report  from  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  quoted,  facts  at 
given  which  show  conclusively  that  the  afifection  was  not  scarlatina.  J 
resembled  influenza,  save  that  the  pharyngeal,  and  not  the  bronchial  mn 
cous  membrane,  was  the  seat  of  the  local  manifestation.  It  may  be  i 
question  whether  an  epidemic  fever  with  simple  pharyngitis  be  not  a  foni 
of  influenza,  or  a  variety  of  the  disease  characterized  by  pharyngitis  will 
the  exudation  of  lymph  (diphtheria),  or  of  the  afifection  called  epidemi 
erysipelas,  popularly  black  tongue. 

Simple  pharyngitis,  occurring  as  a  sporadic  disease,  or  as  the  anatomio 
characteristic  of  an  epidemic  fever,  is  a  mild  disease,  having  little  or  i 
tendency  to  end  fatally.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  .an  accident  which  ma 
occur,  but  it  is  extremely  infrequent.  I  have  met  with  one  example  of  i 
occurrence  in  a  case  of  sporadic  pharyngitis.  The  therapeutical  measiw 
indicated  are,  mild  purgation,  followed  by  anodyne  remedies,  and  quinia  < 
the  chlorate  of  i)otassa.  Gargles  of  the  chlorate  or  the  nitrate  of  potasi 
may  be  employed,  and  to  allay  the  dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat, 
mucilaginous  liquid,  or  glycerine,  may  be  taken  frequently  in  small  qua 
tity,  or  small  pieces  of  gum  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  Caustic  < 
stimulating  applications  to  the  inflamed  membrane  are  not  called  for. 

Subacute  pharyngitis,  not  becoming  chronic,  is  very  common,  and  is  ge 
erally  treated  without  the  advice  of  a  physician.  It  is  generally  sufiSde 
to  supply  the  absence  of  mucus,  before  secretion  takes  place,  by  mucila 
or  glycerine.  Lumps  of  sugar  soaked  in  salad-oil  and  allowed  to  dissol 
in  the  mouth  is  a  simple  mode  of  palliating  the  local  irritation.  If  ott 
measures  appear  to  be  called  for,  those  appropriate  to  the  acute  aflTecti 
may  be  employed. 

Chronic  pharyngitis  is,  in  my  exi)erience,  an  extremely  common  afl 
tion.    It  is  generally  a  subacute  aflliection  at  the  beginning,  and  is  < 

'  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  718. 
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veloped  imperceptibly,  so  that,  in  most  cases,  when  they  first  come  under 
medical  observation,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  has  existed  for  a  con- 
siderabie  period.  The  membrane  is  more  or  less  reddened,  and  irregularly 
tbickeno<]  so  as  to  present  a  granulated  or  mammillated  appearance,  espe- 
cially marked  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Adhesive  mucus  is 
fiometimes  seen  sticking  to  the  part,  when  the  throat  is  examined.  Tliis 
inflammation  sometimes  extends  to  the  posterior  nares,  and  the  patient  is 
then  said  to  have  catarrh.  It  may  extend  around  the  top  of  the  larynx, 
but  it  has  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  laryngeal  cavity.  Occasionally, 
the  mucous  follicles  are  distended  with  sebaceous  mutter.  The  appear- 
ance is  not  sufficiently  common  to  render  the  name  follicular  pharyngitis 
appropriate  except  as  applied  to  certain  cases. 

The  tonsils  in  some  cases  present  white  masses  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pin^s  head  to  a  i)ea,  either  wholly  imbedded  in,  or  in  part  pro- 
jecting from,  the  mouths  of  the  follicles.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which 
the  tonsils  were  very  thickly  studded  with  these  masses.  If  removed 
mechanically,  as  may  easily  bo  done,  they  are  sometimes  quickly  renewed. 
If  not  understood,  the  striking  appearance  of  the  throat  in  these  cases 
may  lead  to  the  apprehension  that  the  affection  is  more  important  than 
it  really  la. 

Chronic  granular  pharyngitis  in  some  persons  occasions  but  little  in- 
e<mvenience.  It  is  often  found  when  the  patient  makes  no  complaint  of 
any  trouble  in  the  throat.  In  other  cases,  it  occasions  more  or  less  an- 
noyance. An  uncomfortable  sensation  is  felt  in  the  throat.  The  presence 
of  adhesive  mucus  excites  effbrts  of  hawking  and  coughing.  Partial  ob- 
itniction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  may  occur.  The  ])roximity  of  tlie 
inflammation  to  the  larynx  may  give  rise  to  a  dry,  hacking  cough.  The 
Toice  becomes  slightly  hoarse  after  considerable  use  in  speaking  or 
reiding.  The  use  of  the  voice  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the 
Toeal  organs. 

The  affection  is  much  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  It  occurs 
nost  frequently  after  puberty,  and  in  middle  life.  From  its  frequent 
oocnrrence  among  the  clergy,  it  has  been  called  clergymaiVs  sore  throat; 
hot  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  occurring  perhaps  quite  as 
often  in  persons  of  other  callings.  It  occasions  more  inconvenience  to 
clergymen  than  to  others,  from  the  necessity  which  they  are  under  of  using 
the  voice  in  public  speaking,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  apprehensive  lest  it 
lay  incapacitate  them  from  preaching.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
ueof  the  voice  leads  to  the  affection.  It  occurs  especially  among  persons 
of  sedentary  habits  who  suffer  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  continue<l  appli- 
cation, withont  physical  and  mental  relaxation.  The  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  overtask  the  powers  of  the  system  by  steady  labor  in 
tke  office,  the  counting-house,  or  the  work-shop,  continued  without  inter- 
mission for  many  yeara,  giving  no  time  whatever  to  recreation,  is  very 
tage.  It  is  among  those  who  in  this  way  violate  the  laws  of  health  that 
this  affection  prevails.  It  is  accompanied  with  symi)toms  denoting,  im- 
piinnent  of  the  general  health.  Patients  complain  of  debility,  and  a  want 
Off  their  accustomed  energy ;  they  are  generally  depressed  in  spirits,  and 
hare  forebodings  of  loss  of  health ;  they  are  very  apt  to  fancy  the  exis- 
tence of  some  serious  disease,  especially  pulmonary  consumption,  and  it  is 
•MMtimes  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  latter  disease  does  not  exist. 
Dyspeptic  ailments  frequently  coexist.     Palpitation  is  not  uncommon. 

The  affection  tends  to  continue.  It  is  usually  long  persisting.  In 
Dwny  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  it  had  existed  for  many  years.  But 
^  is  no  tendency  to  eventuate  in  an  affection  of  the  air-passages,  or  in 
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taberculous  disease.  Patients  with  this  affection  rarely  become  tu 
lous ;  its  existence  is,  to  some  extent,  evidence  of  the  non-existei 
tuberculosis.  It  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  affection  does  denote 
sumptive  tendency,  and  this  notion  is  encouraged  by  the  host  of  irn 
practitioners  who,  within  late  years,  in  this  country,  have  made  dii 
of  the  throat  a  specialty.  The  mental  condition  of  patients  witi 
affection  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  quacks. 

The  treatment,  to  be  effective,  must  have  reference  to  the  S3 
After  considerable  experience  I  have  come  to  regard  topical  applie 
as  generally  of  little  or  no  curative  value.  In  some  cases,  howe 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  tannin,  or  of  iodine,  appears  to  b 
ful  in  the  way  of  palliation.  As  regards  the  mode  of  emplo^-ing  ren 
topically,  inhalations  carry  the  medicated  application  too  far, 
gargles  do  not  carry  it  far  enough.  Projecting  a  spray  of  me<l 
solutions  into  the  throat  is  an  elficient  mode,  but  a  simple  and  sal 
tory  plan  is  to  use  a  small  mop  made  of  soft  linen,  wliicli  is  to  be  d 
in  the  medicated  liquid  and  carried  into  the  throat.  The  applicati 
the  latter  mode  can  be  easily  made  by  the  patient.  The  remedies 
exert  a  curative  influence  in  certain  cases  of  bronchitis  are  some 
useful,  namely,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  bromide  of  potassiui 
chlorate  of  potassa,  and  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Alterati 
the  habits  of  life  is  first  in  importance.  Relaxation,  recreation,  an< 
of-door  life  are  far  more  efficacious  than  medicines,  and  the  latter  i 
little  use  without  the  former.  When  circumstances  permit,  relinquisl 
of  business  for  a  time  for  travel  or  rural  occupations  is  of  signal  b 
Tonic  remedies  may  often  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  proper 
enic  management.  Tonics,  to  be  efficacious,  should  be  continued 
long  period,  and  the  form  of  tonic  changed  from  time  to  time.  Th 
should  be  nutritious.  The  object  of  treatment,  in  short,  is  to  resto 
general  health. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  pharyngitis  is,  of  course,  sufficiently 
Inspection  is  alone  necessary.  But  it  is  important  to  disciiminate  s 
chronic  pharyngitis  from  that  dependent  on  syi^hilis.  The  latter  is 
suspected  from  the  local  appearances  (ulcerations  and  the  so-called  m 
patches),  and  discriminated  by  these  appearances  in  conjunction  with 
secondary  syphilitic  phenomena,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  f:i 
syphilis  having  existed. 

In  the  follicular  variety  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  the  matter  which 
mulates  in  the  follicles  may  be  ejected  by  coughing,  in  the  form  of  r 
solid  pellets  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  tubercles  or  pulm< 
calculi.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  being  < 
broken  down  with  pressure,  by  being  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  emi 
when  crushed,  a  fetid  odor. 

PAROTIDITIS.    MUMPS. 

The  affection  commonly  known  as  mumps  may  be  appropriately  n< 
in  this  connection,  as  seated  in  an  organ  accessory  to  the  buccal  a 
The  parotid  gland  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  it  evid 
involves  a  constitutional  morbid  condition  and  a  special  causation, 
local  affection  consists  of  enlargement  of  the  gland  together  with  sw< 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  soreness  to  the  touch,  pain  especially  in  n 
cation,  the  pain  frequently  extending  to  the  ear  and  in  other  neighb 
situations.  The  submaxillary  gland  is  sometimes  involved.  The  8W( 
in  the  site  of  the  parotid  pushes  outward  the  lower  part  of  tbc 
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CEdema  of  the  face  is  sometimes  associated.  The  amount  of  swelling  of 
these  several  parts  varies  in  different  cases ;  if  considerable  or  great,  it 
caoaes  a  notable  change  in  the  physiognomy.  The  skin  generally  is  not 
cUflcolored.  ^he  affection  may  be  limited  to  one  side,  or  both  sides  may 
te  affected.  In  the  latter  case,  usually  the  two  sides  are  affected  succes- 
tireljf  with  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  but  in  some  cases  both  sides  are 
fiffloitaneously  seized. 

The  disease  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  a  light  chill,  or  by  chilly  sensa- 
tions, and  in  its  progress  it  may  be  accompanied  with  moderate  febrile 
movement,  diminished  appetite,  pain  in  the  head,  and  general  malaise. 
The  disease  continues  for  four  or  five  days.  The  swelling,  pain,  and  sore- 
ness gradually  subside  and  disappear.  The  inflammation  has  no  tendency 
to  suppuration  nor  to  continue  in  a  chronic  form.  An  abundant  pcrspi- 
ntion  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  time  of  convalescence.  Occasionally, 
donng  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  affection  of  the  parotid  is 
about  to  disappear,  swelling,  pain,  and  soreness  of  one  or  both  of  the  testes 
occur.  This  must  be  extremely  rare.  I  have  met  with  but  a  single  ex- 
ample. In  the  female,  it  is  stated  the  mammary  gland  and  the  labia 
majora  are  liable  to  become  affected.  I  have  never  met  with  an  exami^le. 
When  parts,  other  than  the  parotid,  are  involved,  it  is  not  from  a  meta- 
stasis, but  from  the  operation  of  the  same  internal  morbid  condition  which 
occasions  the  i)arotiditis. 

The  communicability  of  this  disease  is  generally  admitted,  but  it  has 
been  denied  by  some  writers  of  high  authority,  for  example,  Yalleix.  It 
prevails,  at  certain  times  and  places,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  an  endemic 
disease.  But  this  is  true  of  diseases  which  are  exclusively  j)ropagated  by 
contagion,  e.  </.,  smallpox.  Persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age  are  most  susceptible  to  the  infectious  miasm,  but  it  occurs  not  infre- 
qoently  under  puberty.  Males  are  more  susceptible  than  females.  It  is 
one  of  the  diseases  which  affect  the  same  person  but  once. 

The  prognosis  is  always  favorable.  The  disease,  except  that  it  occa- 
sions considerable  discomfort,  is  trivial.  In  the  way  of  treatment,  it 
daims  only  soothing  embrocations,  and  the  application  of  flannel,  cotton 
bitting,  or  wool  to  the  neck,  with  some  anodyne  remedy  if  the  pain  l)e 
considerable.  Bloodletting,  purgation,  or  other  of  the  so-called  antiphlo- 
gistic measures  are  not  indicated.  The  popular  apprehension  of  danger 
from  *•  taking  cold"  in  this  disease,  is  based  on  the  idea  that,  if  the  altec- 
tion  of  the  parotid  be  arrested,  a  metastasis  is  apt  to  take  place.  *  There 
is  little  ground  for  this  idea,  but  a  patient  probably  passes  through  the 
disease  more  comfortably  by  avoiding  exertion  and  exposure. 

Parotiditis  occurs  as  an  occasional  complication  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fcrer.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  widely  different  affection  from 
mumps.  Suppuration  takes  place  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
ibscesses  evacuating  either  externally  or  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  and 
frequently  there  is  considerable  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue.  As  a 
complication  of  fever  it  is  attended  with  much  suflering  and  danger. 
Tiidiow  teaches  that  in  the  non-suppurating  form,  that  is,  in  mumps,  the 
inflammation  has  its  point  of  departure  in  the  ducts,  whereas,  in  suppura- 
ting parotiditis,  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  either  the  substance  or  the 
•reolkr  tissue. 
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ease  was  supposed  to  be  carcinoma.  If  pyloric  obstruction  be  produced, 
vomiting,  from  an  accumulation  of  the  ingesta  in  the  stomach,  is  a  promi- 
nent s}inptom.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  ensue.  The  immediate 
caase  of  death  in  such  cases  is  inanition. 

The  affection  is  rare.  Most  writers  concur  in  regarding  it  as  occumng 
chiefly  in  spirit-drinkers,  and  ver>'  rarely  in  persons  under  forty  ^^ears  of 
age.  Habershon  states  that  it  is  met  with  in  temperate  persons  of  either 
sex,  and  in  early  life.  If  seated  at  the  pylorus  and  involving  stricture,  it 
mar  be  suspected  when  the  evidence  of  i)yloric  obstruction  is  afforded  by 
vomiting  of  accumulated  ingesta  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  provided 
carcinoma  can  be  excluded.  The  absence  of  a  tumor  to  be  felt  through 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  renders  it  pro- 
baUe  that  carcinoma  does  not  exist.  If  the  affection  do  not  involve  pyloric 
obstruction,  the  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. If  the  thickened  and  hardened  stomach  can  be  felt  ttirough  the 
abdominal  walls,  there  are  no  means  of  determining  positively  that  the 
affection  is  not  carcinoma.  The  long  duration  of  the  affection,  the  ab- 
aeDoc  of  the  cancerous  complexion,  and  the  non-existence  of  cancer  in  other 
litoations,  are  the  points  involved  in  tliis  diiroreutial  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  embraces  remedies  to  palliate  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
abetinence  from  spirits  and  other  stimulants,  and  carefid  regulation  of  the 
diet 

SOFTENING.    (GASTRO-MALAXIA.    GASTRO-MALACIA.) 

Softening  of  the  mucous  tunic  of  the  stomach  has  been  alread}*^  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  gastritis.  It  is  obser\'ed  in 
cases  in  which  the  other  appearances  and  the  history  during  life  show  it  to 
be  non-inflammatory.  The  softening  may  be  limited  to  the  mucous  nicni- 
bnne  or  extend  to  the  other  coats  of  the  stomach.  Limited  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  walls  of  the  organ  are  thinned ;  the  affected  coat  cannot  be 
removed  in  strips,  but  is  easily  scraped  away,  and  in  some  cases  the  mem- 
brane is  converted  into  a  pulpy  layer,  the  disorganization  being  complete. 
This  form  of  softening  has  been  studied  particularly  by  Louis,  who  calls 
)ipvUac€Ous  softening.  Softening  of  the  several  coats  has  been  descril>eil 
Tery  fdlly  by  Cruveilhier  under  the  name  gelatiniforni  softening ;  also 
by  Billard.  These  and  other  French  writers  regard  the  latter  as  a  special 
Inon  characteristic  of  an  individual  disease  affecting  chiefly  children  and 
accompanied  by  symptoms  analogous  to  those  belonging  to  the  affection 
known  with  us  as  cholera  infantum. 

It  is  probable  that  non-inflammatory  softening  may  sometimes,  during 
fife,  be  the  result  either  of  a  defective  nutrition  of  the  membrane,  or  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  A  deficient  supply  of  arterial 
Uood,  from  embolism  or  other  causes,  may  lead  to  softening  here  as  in 
other  situations ;  and,  according  to  Pavy,  the  gastric  juice,  under  these 
ciitamstances,  may  act  as  a  solvent,  this  action,  in  health,  being  prevented 
by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  both 
bnns  of  softening  are  to  be  regarded  as  not  morbid,  but  due  to  the  action 
of  the  gastric  Juice  aft«r  death.  The  changes  are  post-mortem,  resulting 
ftom  fldf-digestion  by  the  stomach.  John  Uunter  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lUi  tlie  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  stomach  undergoes  di- 
geitioii  after  death.  He  observed  several  cases  in  which  perforation  was 
produced  by  this  cause,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escaping  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  This  has  since  been  abundantly  shown  by  experimental 
obserratioiiB  on  inferior  animals.    Perforation  of  the  stomach  from  this 
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cause  in  fishes  is  common.     Post-mortem  digestion  is  fomid  especially  i^  ^^. 
cases  of  sudden  death  occurring  shortly  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal,  bi^-  ^^^ 
it  has  also  been  observed  in  cases  of  sudden  death  when  the  stomach  ws^^    ^^ 
empty,  and  even  perforation  has  taken  place  under  the  latter  circui^--^  ^ 
stances.     Softening,  more  or  less  in  degree  from  this  cause,  is  comme>^^' 
after  death  from  various  diseases,  varying  very  much  in  dilfercnt  "***  <a^ 
according  to  a  diversity  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  tr^^^^ 
stomach  at  the  time  of  death,  all  of  which  are  not  as  ^^et  understoc^'^^^  ^^ 
In  a  case  of  death  at  Bellevue  Hospital  from  fracture  of  a  cer^'ical  ve 
bra,  the  stomach  and  the  diaphragm  were  digested  so  that  the  content       _ 
the  stomach  were  found  in  the  left  pleural  cavity.     In  this  case  the  pati^^J^' 
had  taken  only  liquid  nourishment  for  two  days  before  his  death.     1     ^  . 
supposed  that  alcoholic  stimulants,  given  shortl}'^  before  death,  may  ^p^;^* 
vent  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice.     A  high  tem];>erature  fov*--,^ 
post-mortem  softeniug.     It  will  not  be  likely  to  take  place  in  cold  weatl^^^ 
nor  when  bodies  are  placed  in  ice.     The  case  just  referred  to,  howev^^'       / 
occurred  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  boily  was  in  a  cold  place,     y^'        ' 
is  met  with  oftener  in  the  bodies  of  childixai  than  of  adults.     According        i 
to  Yirchow  and  others,  softening,  whether  occurring  during  life  or  after       j 
death,  ma^'^  be  due  to  tlie  products  of  the  fennentation  of  the  ingesta,  the 
action  being  purely  chemical  and  independent  of  the  gastric  juice.    The 
ingesta  in  which  fermentative  processes  ma}'  take  place  and  lead  to  this 
post-mortem  ellect,  are  milk  and  the  amylaceous  articles  of  diet.    The 
presence  of  nn  abundance  of  mucus  in  the  stomach  is  supposed  to  favor, 
by  catalytic  influence,  these  processes. 

Post-mortem  softening  is  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  canliac  than  at  the 
pv'loric  portion  of  the  stomach,  but  it  may  extend  to  the  latter  and  even 
to  the  duodenum.     The  gastric  juice  may  regurgitate  into  the  CDSophagiu 
and  lead  to  ix'rforation  of  this  tul)e,  and  the  escai>e  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  into  the  cavity  of  tlie  chest  has  l)een  repeatedly  obseri-ed.     The 
8oft;ene<l  portions  of  the  stomach  are  white,  or  of  a  bluish-white  colon  if 
the  bloodvessels  are  emi)ty,  but  if  these  contain  blood  it  is  rendered  daik 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and,  escaping  through  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  it  gives  to  the  tissues  a  darkish  color.     The  softened  parts  ha^'e 
an  acid  reaction,  and  are  free  from  the  odor  of  ])ut refaction,  the  gastric 
juice  acting  as  an  antiseptic.     This  latter  point  distinguishes  from  soiten- 
ing  due  to  putrefactive  change.     If  perforation  take  place,  the  aperture 
is  a  "  ragged  hole,''  with  i)ulpy  edges.     The  organs  with  which  the  gastric 
juice  comes  into  contact  after  escaping  from  the  stomach,  viz.,  colon,  spleen, 
liver,  etc.,  may  present  softening.     Perforation  of  the  stomach  fVt>in  seir> 
digestion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  destructive  effi^cts  of  corrosive 
poisons,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  former  is  highly  important  to  be  bom^ 
in  mind  in  making  autopsies  after  sudden  death,  in  cases  involving  a  suia^ 
picion  of  poisoning. 

GASTRIC  ULCER. 

Ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  among  the  anatomical  characters  of  acixte 
gastritis,  especially  when  the  latter  is  produced  b}'  corrosive  iioison ;  t>iit 
it  occurs  independently  of  acute  gastritis,  the  inflammation,  if  it  ex\  «t, 
Ix^ing  limited  to  the  ulcerated  space  or  spaces.     The  idcer  varies  in  axze 
in  different  cases,  being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  discerned  with  dilfl. 
culty,  and  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  a  dollar,  or  even  consldL 
erably  larger.     If  small  in  size,  it  has  generally'  a  round  or  oval  form,  aiKf 
presents  an  appearance,  in  some  cases,  as  if  a  portion  of  the  tissues  bttd 
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been  punched  out.  This  kind  of  ulcer,  especially,  is  apt  to  eat  through 
the  several  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  roimd,  eroding 
>r  perforating  ulcer.  The  ulcerated  space  is  largest  in  the  mucous  mcm- 
iiane,  next  in  the  muscular  tunic,  the  ulcer  being  funnel-shaped.  The 
lability  to  perforation  followed  by  fatal  peritonitis,  and  to  another  acci- 
lent,  \\z,^  erosion  of  a  vessel  of  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  a  hemorrhage 
rhich  may  prove  fatal,  the  difficulty  of  cicatrization,  if  these  accidents  do 
lOt  occur,  and  the  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach  which 
he  ulcer  occasions,  render  the  affection  one  of  much  gravity. 

Gastric  ulcer  is  not  an  extremely  infrequent  affection.  Brinton's  re- 
earches  show  that  it  is  found  after  death  in  an  average  of  5  per  cent,  of 
persons  dying  from  all  causes.*  Jaksch,  quoted  by  Niemeyer,  found  in 
:330  autopsies,  ulcer  in  57,  and  cicatrices  denoting  ulcers  which  had  healed 
D  5B ;  making  the  ratio  of  an  ulcer,  either  existing  or  having  existed,  as 
me  to  every  20  subjects. 

In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  a  single  ulcer  exists,  but  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  5  cases,  two  or  more  ulcers  are  found  after  deatli. 
The  situation,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  stomach  towards  the  p^-loric  extremity.     Brinton  found  the  situation 
to  be  as  just  stated  in  the  proportion  of  Hfi  in  100  cases.     Adhesion  of 
the  stomach,  at  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  to  adjacent  parts,  the  pancreas,  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  etc.,  is  frequently  foimd,  due  to  circumscribed  peritoni- 
tis excited  by  the  proximity  of  the  ulcer.     TJiis  is  conservative,  rendering 
perforation  less  frequent  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  clinical  history  embraces,  as  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  pain, 
tenderness  on  pressure,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
These  are  the  important  S3'mptoms  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.     Pain 
is  Ten'  rarely  wanting.     It  is  burning  or  gnawing  in  character,  coming  on 
directly,  or  soon  after,  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  continuing  until  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  have  either  passed  into  the  duodenum  or  been  ejected 
b^  vomiting.     The  quickness  with  which  the  pain  follows  the  ingestion  of 
food  is  a  diagnostic  point ;  if  due  to  simple  indigestion  or  neuralgia,  it 
generally  occurs  after  a  greater  or  less  interval  from  the  time  of  taking 
food.    It  is  situated  at,  or  near,  the  epigastrium,  and  is  generally  confined 
to  a  small  space.     A  similar  gnawing  pain  in  the  back,  between  the  shoul- 
ders, is  not  uncommon.     The  probable  cause  of  the  pain  is  irritation  of 
the  nlcerated  space  by  the  contact  of  the  ingesta  and  the  gastric  juice. 
The  pain  from  this  cause  is  especially  marked  after  the  ingestion  of  stimu- 
lating articles  of  food  or  .drink,  and  when,  from  indigestion,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  undergo  chemical  changes.     Pain  may  also  bo  caused  by 
dicumscribed  peritonitis,  and  by  the  traction  of  ndhosions  which  have 
resulted  from  peritoneal  inflammation.     The  latter  causes  may  accoiuit 
forthe  exceptional  occurrence  of  pain  irresjiective  of  the  ingt^stion  of  food. 
The  pain  caused  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  felt  directly  after  eat- 
ing, because  the  secretion  of  the  juice  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  food 
in  the  stomach.     Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium  is  almost 
inTsriably  present,  confined,  like  the  pain,  within  a  small  area,  and  varj-- 
ing considerably  in  degree  in  different  cases.     Vomiting  is  a  very  constant 
symptom,  occurring  after  a  period  from  the  time  of  taking  foo<l,  varying 
in tbe  different  cases,  the  act  of  vomiting  usually  not  violent  but  complete, 
«dthe  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  followed  by  notable  relief. 
Hncna  may  be  expelled,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  with  the  ingesta,  show- 

'  Brinton*8  woik  on  diseases  of  the  stomach  contains  elaborate  statistical  re- 
indict on  thisMibJect ;  see,  also,  a  monograph  on  this  subject  by  the  same  author. 
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ing  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  surrounding  the  ulcer.    A 
respects  vomiting,  much  will  depend  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  _ 

ingested.  Indigestible  and  stimulating  articles  are  more  likely  to  pnt:^ 
yoke  it^  as  well  as  to  increase  the  pain,  than  aliments  bland  and  easy  o^ 
digestion.  Uot  substances  are  not  as  well  borne  as  cold.  Hemoniuig»^ 
as  shown  by  the  vomiting  of  blood  in  greater  or  less  quantit}^  is  a  sym*-  ^ 
tom  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  vomiting  of  blood  generally  occurs 
a  meal.  The  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  so  abundant  that  life  is  lost  f] 
this  cause.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  life  was  lost  from 
rhage,  although  no  blood  was  vomited,  the  stomach  being  found 
death  filled  with  clots.  The  blood  vomited  is  dark  or  grumous  from 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  provided  the  vomiting  does  not  immeiliati,.^^ 
follow  the  hemorrhage.  In  view  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  hemorrh^^^ 
as  a  Bjnnptom,  Brinton  enforces  the  importance  of  an  examination  of  t^ 
matters  vomited  with  the  microscoj^e,  although  the  gross  appearance  c^i^j. 
not  denote  hemorrhage,  and  he  states  that  blood-globules  may  be  fouo^ 
in  the  sediment  of  a  comparatively  clear  liquid.  The  stools  also  shooi^ 
be  examined  for  the  gross  and  microscopical  ai)])earance  of  blood,  for 
hemorrhage  may  take  place  without  vomiting,  the  blood  passing  into  the 
intestinal  canal.  Profuse  hemorrhage  occurs  esi)ecially  in  connection  with 
the  small  i>erforating  ulcer. 

The  bowels,  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  are  generally  constii)ated,  a  symp- 
tom easily  miderstood  in  the  cases  in  which  vomiting  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  AmonorrhcER,  in  the  female,  is  common,  but,  if  there  have  been 
much  hemorrhage,  this  symi)tom  is  a  result  of  the  loss  of  blood.  There 
is  little  foimdatiou  for  the  idea  that  hemorrhage  from  the  ulcer  occurs 
vicariously  in  the  place  of  menstruation,  but  the  latter  ceases,  or  is  defi- 
cient, as  in  cases  of  chlorosis,  or  amemia  produced  b}'  hemorrhages  else- 
where, or  from  other  cnuses. 

The  pathological  character  of  gastric  ulcer  is  not  fully  settled.   Whether 
it  l)e  a  result  simply  of  a  circumscribed  inflammation,  or  whether  it  be  due 
to  a  non-inflammatory  sloughing  process,  as  held  by  Rokitansky,  is  still 
an  open  question.    Nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  commences  on  the  mucoos 
surface,  or  has  its  point  of  departure  within  the  tubules.     It  has  been 
conjectured  that  small  ecchymoses  within  and  l>enenth  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  may  precede  and  give  rise  to  ulceration.     Virchow  attributes  thi 
perforating  ulcer  to  obstruction  of  an  arterial  branch  and  consequeo 
mortiflcation  of  the  walls  within  the  space  nourished  by  the  branch  wbic 
has  become  obstructed,  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  mortifie 
part  co-oi)erating  to  effect  the  separation,  leaving  the  ulcer.    The  artori 
obstruction  may  be  due  either  to  embolism,  thrombosis,  or  calcareo 
degeneration  of  a  branch  of  the  gastric  artery. 

Exclusive  of  the  form  which  is  especially  distinguished  as  pcrforatii 
gastric  ulcer  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  of  middle  and  advancing  life.    1 
truly  perforating  ulcer,  on  the  other  han<l,  occurs  in  young  girls,  and  j 
ticularly  in  young  maid-servants.     Statistics  show  that  females  are  w 
liable  to  ulcer,  the  proportion  Ix'ing  as  2  to  1.     Clinical  observation  / 
to  show  any  dejiendence  on  particular  habits  of  diet,  or  other  causes, 
has  it  any  known  relationship  with  other  affections.     It  may  Ik»  »U 
however,  that  persons  of  feeble  or  impaired  constitution  are  more  1' 
to  it  than  the  robust. 

The  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  may  be  made  with  great  certainty, 
videil  the  diagnostic  symptoms  are  present,  viz.,  pain  of  a  bumi 
gnawing  character  limited  to  a  circumscribed  space  in  the  epigast 
with  tenderness  also  circumscril)ed^  the  pain  especially  felt  after  the 
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fcion  of  food,  and  especially  ailer  certain  kinds  of  food,  vomiting  occurring 
jlarin^  the  process  of  stomach-digestion,  and  followed  by  relief,  and,  finally, 
zastrorrhagia  or  haematemesis.     Analogous  symptoms,  it  is  true,  may  be 
present  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  there  are  points  of  contrast 
DTolved  in  this  differential  diagnosis,  which  will  be  noticed  presently  in 
considering  cancer.   Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  tumor  appreciable  through 
he  abdominal  walls  goes  far  toward  the  exclusion  of  cancer.     Chronic 
rastritis  and  ulcer  have  symptoms  to  some  extent  in  common.    But  in 
bronic  gastritis  pain  is  less  prominent,  vomiting  docs  not  occur  so  fre- 
[uently,  and  hemorrhage  is  wanting.     In  cases  of  gastrolgin,  the  pain 
0ight  suggest  the  idea  of  ulcer.     But  the  pain  in  gastrolgia  is  not  aggra- 
rated,  and,  on  the  contrary,  often  relieved  by  tJic  ingestion  of  food ;  tender- 
aess  over  the  epigastrium  is  not  present,  but  the  pain  is  often  relieve<l  by 
pressure ;  vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom  only,  and  ho^matemesis  does 
not  occur.     In  cases  of  merely  fimctional  disorder,  pain,  vomiting,  and 
biematemesis  are  all  wanting.     Ho^mateniesis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  not  alone  evidence  of  ulcer.     It  occurs,  irrespective  of  disease  of  the 
stomach,  in  certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     It  is  the  union  of  the 
several  symptoms  just  named  that  renders  the  diagnosis  complete.    These 
dl^rnostic  symptoms,  however,  are  not  united  in  all  cases  of  gastric  ulcer. 
Hemorrhage  is  not  invariably  present;  vomiting  is  not  alwa^^s  a  promi- 
nent symptom  and  may  be  wanting;  ])ain  and  tenderness  are  not  in  all 
eases  marked — ^the  affection,  in  short,  is  sometimes  latent,  more  or  less 
difficulty  or  disturbance  of  digestion  only  being  manifested.    Under  these 
circamstances,  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.     A  strong  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  the  affection  may,  in  some  cases,  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained, when  the  symptoms  do  not  warrant  a  pK>sitive  diagnosis. 

Qastric  ulcer  proves  fatal  in  different  modes.     One  of  these  is  by  i)er- 
foration,  fetal  peritonitis  being  induced  by  the  escai)e  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.     This  accident  would  take  place  oftener  than  it  docs,  were 
it  not  for  the  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the  adjacent  organs  as  a  result 
of  circumscribed  peritonitis.     Perforation  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the 
nicer  is  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach.    According  to 
Brinton,  it  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  7  or  8  cases.    It  is  most  likely 
to  occur  in  the  ulcer  distinguished  as  perforating,  t.  e.,  the  small,  round, 
poached  ulcer,  although  not  limited  to  this  kind  of  ulcer ;  hence,  it  occurs 
oftenest  in  females  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.     The  per- 
foration generally  takes  place  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal,  or  in  the  act 
of  straining  or  sneezing,  or  in  some  sudden  and  forcible  movcmc^nt  of  the 
body.    In  some  cases  peritonitis,  following  perforation,  occurs  without 
kring  been  preceded  by  any  symptoms  pointing  to  the  existence  of 
ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

Another  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal  is  by  hemorrhage.  Life  may  be 
ilowly  destroyed  by  the  continued  escape  of  blood,  or  repeated  attacks  of 
Imorrhage,  or  the  loss  of  blood  may  1x5  so  rapid  as  to  destroy  life  quickly. 
According  to  Brinton,  death  from  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  proj^ortion 
of  1  to  20  eases.  Fatal  hemorrhage  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  male  than 
ftnale.  As  an  example  of  fatal  hemorrhage  arising  from  an  extremely 
■innte  perforating  ulcer,  the  following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  the 
ke  Dr.  W.  W.  Reid,  is  of  interest  :— 

A  young  woman,  a  chambermaid,  aet.  25,  for  a  year  or  more  had  had 
pain  in  the  stomach,  at  times  so  severe  as  to  disable  her  from  her  work 
for  a  few  days.  During  the  week  previous  to  the  12th  ult.  she  had  more 
paia  than  for  some  monthn.  There  was  marked  tenderness  over  the  epi- 
giitriiui  at  all  times.    On  the  12th  ult.,  she  went  to  bed  more  unwell 
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than  usual,  and  before  falling  asleep  became  sick  at  the  stomach  and 
vomited.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  she  arose  and  dressed  herself,  but 
was  faint  and  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  At  this  time  she  discovered  that 
what  she  had  thrown  up  in  the  night  was  blood,  and  the  quantity  was 
reported  to  be  about  three  pints.  In  the  aflenioon  she  again  vomited  a 
pint  or  more  of  blood.  On  the  14th  and  15th  she  again  vomited  blood. 
From  the  19th  to  the  22d,  she  was  considered  better  and  improving,  but 
was  imnble  to  be  raised  up  without  fainting.  On  the  22d  she  had  some- 
thing like  a  convulsion,  and  became  comatose.  She  continued  in  this 
condition  until  the  morning  of  the  23d,  when  she  had  another  convulsion, 
and  died  during  the  afternoon  of  this  day.  Shortly'  before  death  she 
threw  up  an  inky  liquid.  On  examination  after  death,  the  only  morbid 
appearance  in  the  stomach  which  was  at  first  observed  was  a  small  patch 
three  or  four  inches  square,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  was  injected. 
This  was  situated  about  three  inches  from  the  cardiac  orifice.  On  close 
inspection  in  the  centre  of  this  patch,  a  small  ulcer  was  discovered  resem- 
bling  the  puncta  lachrymalis  when  large.  The  blunt  end  of  a  common 
silver  probe  readily  entered  the  oj^ening  and  passed  directly  into  a  branch 
of  the  gastric  artery.  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  remarks  on  the  case,  says  that  the 
ulcer  was  detected  almost  by  accident,  on  account  of  its  minuteness,  and 
in  view  of  the  general  healthy  appearance  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane :  he  suggests  that  in  similar  cases  the  existence  of  a  minute  ulcer 
may  have  been  overlooked.*  The  occurrence  of  gastrorrhagia  is  some- 
times, like  perforation  of  the  stomach,  not  preceded  by  symptoms  denoting 
the  existence  of  gastric  ulcer,  the  latter  being  latent  as  regards  the  diag- 
nostic points  which  have  been  named.* 

Another  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal,  is  by  inanition.  Death  takes 
place  by  slow  asthenia  when  the  stomach  is  so  intolerant  of  ingesta  that 
aliment  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life  is  not  retained.  In  other  words, 
patients  are  gradually  starved  to  death,  provided  life  be  not  cut  off  by 
some  other  disease  which  the  system  may  be  rendered  unable  to  resist  in 
consequence  of  the  debility  incident  to  the  stomach  affection. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  very  variable.  Death  sometimes  takes 
place  from  perforation  or  hemorrhage  within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few 
days,  after  the  time  when  the  symptoms  first  denoted  gastric  trouble ;  or, 
as  already  stated,  perforation  and  hemorrhage  may  occur  when  previoui 
symptoms  denoting  gastric  ulcer  were  wanting.  But  if  these  accidents  do 
not  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  life  is  usually  prolonged  for  many 
months,  and  it  may  be  for  very  many  years.  Brinton  states  that  he  hai 
notes  of  one  case  in  which  probably  a  continuous  open  ulcer  existed  for 
35  3'ears,  and  of  two  cases  in  which  the  duration  was  80  years,  together 
with  three  or  four  of  20,  four  or  five  of  16,  and  several  of  10,  7,  5,  and  4 
years'  duration.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  course  of  this  affection  for 
the  symptoms,  from  time  to  time,  to  subside,  or  even  to  disappear,  sod 
subsequently  to  return.  These  remissions  are  probably  due  to  healing  of 
the  ulcer  which  afterward  again  opens. 

Gastric  ulcer,  although  a  serious  affection,  is  by  no  means  incarablei 
Brinton  estimates  that  a  cure  takes  place  in  about  one-half  of  the  caset 
which  occur.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  number  of  instances  of  cict- 
trized  ulcer  found  in  autopsical  examinations.  The  cicatrices  are  gene- 
rally small  or  of  moderate  size,  but  in  some  instances  they  occupy  cod* 
siderable  space;  in  the  latter  case,  they  may  induce  contraction  and 

>  This  case  is  given  more  fully  in  the  Buffalo  JHedieal  Jaumalt  vol.  li.  p.  941, 1848. 
<  Vide  case  reported  by  Dr.  C.  Murchison  in  Trans.  Patholog.  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1871. 
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ccmsiderable  deformity  of  the  stomach.    Situated  at  the  pyloric  orifice, 
they  sometimes  lead  to  stricture. 

The  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  embraces  the  following  objects :  First^ 
and  most  important,  securing  for  the  stomach  as  much  rest  as  is  com- 
patible with  a  pro|)er  amount  of  nutrition ;  second^  the  arrest  of  hemor- 
rhage and  the  [mlliation  of  sutfering;  and,  third ^  the  employment  of 
remedies  to  promote  cicatrization. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  lie  secured  mainly  by  regulation  of  the 
diet.  The  patient  is  to  be  nourished  by  those  nutritious  articles  of  food 
which  will  be  best  retained  by  the  stomach,  and  give  rise  to  the  least  in- 
convenience. Milk  and  farinaceous  substances  will  be  best  borne.  As 
remarked  by  Budd,  the  articles  which,  combined  out  of  the  body,  would 
make  a  soothing  iioultice  for  an  ulcer  on  the  skin,  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  tolerated  by  the  stomach  in  cases  of  this  affection.  Condiments,  alco- 
holic stimolants,  solid  and  indigestible  food  of  an}'  descri])tion,  meat,  and, 
according  to  Chambers,  sugar,  should  enter  as  little  as  possible,  or  not  at 
all,  into  the  diet,  The  quantity  of  food  taken  at  a  time  is  a  ])oint  of  im- 
portance. The  rule  is,  a  small  quantit}'-  at  a  time,  the  intervals  regulated 
according  to  circumstances.  Experience  in  each  case  is,  of  course,  to 
guide  in  this  regard,  and  also  m  the  choice  of  articles.  Milk  and  other 
liquids  should  be  taken  cold.  Limewater  added  to  milk  renders  it  less 
likely  to  occasion  disturbance.  Quietude  of  the  body  is  to  be  enjoined, 
more  especially  during  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  desirable  to  limit, 
by  habits  of  quietude,  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  in  oixler  that  the  demand 
for  nutritions  sapplies  may  be  proportionably  limited. 

In  some  cases  the  most  jifdicious  and  careful  regulation  of  the  diet 
proves  unsuccessful.     Vomiting  is  constant,  and  the  pain  is  severe  so  long 
as  the  stomach  contains  food.     It  is  evident  that  the  ulcer  is  not  healing, 
ancl  the  patient  ma^'  be  in  danger  from  inanition.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, an  attempt  may  be  made  to  secure  for  the  stonineh  com])letc  rest, 
as  regards  the  ingestion  of  foo<l,  by  the  introduction  of  nourishment  ex- 
tlusivcl}-  by  the  rectum.     Brinton  advises  this  procedure  for  a  few  days, 
from  time  to  time,  in  severe  cases.     It  may  sometimes  be  continued  for 
weeks,  and  even  months.     In  a  case  of  supposed  ulcer  at  Bellcyue  Uos- 
pital,  I  pursued  this  course  for  three  weeks — enemas  of  the  essence  of 
beef  and  milk  being  given  every  four  hours  through  the  day,  and  nothing 
tato  into  the  stomach  but  small  pieces  of  ice.     The  pain  and  vomiting 
▼ere  greatly  diminished  during  this  period,  and  the  patient  lost  but  little 
gKMmd  as  regards  strength.     She  did  not  suffer  from  hunger,  but  thirst 
▼M  a  source  of  some  inconvenience.     The  course  would  have  Ikjcu  longer 
ooBtinaed,  but  for  the  irritability  of  the  rectum,  in  consequence  of  which, 
at  kngth,  the  nutritious  enemas  were  immediately  returned.    On  returning 
to  alimentation  by  the  stomach,  she  bore  food  better  tiian  before,  and 
after  some  months  she  improved  sufficiently  to  leave  the  hospital.     I  saw 
herie^'era]  months  after  she  had  left  the  hospital,  and  she  reported  herself 
quite  well.'     My  friend  and  former  colleague.  Prof.  Rogers,  of  Louisville, 
hai  related  to  me  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  supported  by  enemas  for  a 
iDOBtb,  the  case  being  one  of  poisoning  with  caustic  potash,  death  taking 
place  at  the  end  of  the  month.     In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Seienceg,  in  1852,  Dr.  D.  L.  Pierce,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  reported  a  case 
of  soppoeed  gastric  ulcer,  the  patient  being  sustained  wholly  by  enemas 

'  Eight  years  afterward  this  patient  re-entered  hospital,  with  a  renewal  of  the 
ifiagDOBtic  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer,  having  had  good  health  up  to  several  months 
before  her  readmission. 
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for  three  consecutive  months.    The  following  statements,  taken  from  the 
report,  contain  the  material  points  in  this  remarkable  case : — 

The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  26.  She  appeared  to  vomit  everything 
ingested  a  few  moments  after  eating.  Circumscribed  tenderness  existed 
over  the  epigastrium.  She  was  emaciated,  feeble,  and  had  been  confined 
to  the  bed  for  three  months.  Purulent  matter  was  ejected  from  the 
stomach  with  the  food,  and  sometimes  by  itself.  Severe  pains  were  in- 
ferred to  the  epigastrium.  Remedies,  as  well  as  food,  being  quickly 
vomited.  Dr.  Pierce  proposed  to  her  to  submit  for  a  month  to  entire  ab- 
stinence as  regards  the  ingestion  of  food  by  the  stomach,  and  to  try  the 
plan  of  taking  nourishment  by  enemas,  to  which  she  assented.  A  half- 
pint  of  good  lamb  or  mutton  broth  was  injected  every  three  hours.  For 
the  first  week  she  took  by  the  mouth  several  times  a  day  a  teaspoonful  of 
gum-arabic  or  pure  water,  but  after  the  first  week  this  was  discontinaed. 
Dr.  Pierce  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  strict  compliance,  on  her  part, 
with  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted.  The  epigastric  region  was  vesicated, 
and  the  surface  sprinkled  with  morphia.  During  the  first  week  vomiting 
of  purulent  matter  occurred  several  times  daily,  but  during  the  three  f<^ 
lowing  weeks  it  diminished,  and  she  was  in  all  respects  more  comfortaUe, 
It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  plan  for  another  month.  The  vomiting  of 
purulent  matter  during  this  month  occurred  only  occasionally,  and  the 
improvement  continued.  During  this  month  Dr.  P.  believes  not  a  morsd 
or  drop  of  anything  passed  her  lips.  It  was  agreed  to  continue  the  pin 
for  still  another  month.  The  improvement  progressed  rapidly,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  all  evidence  of  gastric  (Ssease  had  disappearedL 
She  began  before  the  month  ended  to  take  a  little  water  and  mucilage  ia 
small  quantity.  She  had  gained  in  flesh  and  strength  during  this  plan  of 
treatment.  On  returning  to  the  introduction  of  food  by  the  stomach,  the 
symptoms  did  not  return,  and  two  years  afterward  the  patient  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 

Hemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested  by  small  pieces  of  ice  swallowed,  and  by 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  epigastrium  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  conside^ 
able.  Astringent  remedies  may  be  given  if  the  stomach  will  retain  them. 
Pain  will  require  the  use  of  opiates,  the  form  being  selected  which  is 
found  on  trial  to  be  the  least  objectionable.  It  may  be  administered  per 
enema,  epidermically,  or  hyiK)dermically,  if  not  tolerated  by  the  stomacfa. 
Moderate  counter-irritation  over  the  ejMgastrium  by  liniments*  or  by  diy 
cii])ping,  is  useful.  Opiates  may  also  serve,  in  some  cases,  to  alleviate  tlw 
vomiting.  The  subcarbonate  of  bismuth  is  a  very  useful  remedy  in  soAe 
cases,  given  in  scruple  doses  three  or  four  times  dail}'. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  remedies  exert  a  direct  efibct  to  promote 
cicatrization.     The  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  remedies  have  been  giren 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  exert  a  topical  efllect  upon  the  ulcer. 
Clinical  obser\'ation  appears  not  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  utility  in  this 
way.     Cicatrization  is  promoted  indirectly  by  remedies  which  arrest  the 
])eristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  and  quiet  the  irritabUity  of  the 
organ,  in  other  words,  remedies  which  have  reference  to  the  first  obfect 
of  treatment,  viz.,  securing  as  much  rest  as  possible ;  and  for  this  ead 
opium  in  some  form  is  the  most  effective  remedy.     Cicatrization  is  also 
promoted  indirectly  by  tonic  ix^medies  if  these  be  borne.     Local  blood- 
lotting  is  injurious  by  lowering  the  vital  forces.     Mercurialization  is  oIk 
jectionnble  on  the  same  ground.     Cathartics  are  hurtful  on  account  of 
their  direct  action.    Constipation,  if  it  exist,  is  to  be  relieved  by  encmtii 

When  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms  renders  it  probable  that  the 
nicer  is  healing,  great  care  in  diet  is  important  to  prevent  a  relapse,  aad 
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it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  remissions  are  apt  to  take  i)lace,  foIlowe<l 
b}'  a  renewal  of  all  the  s^-mptoms.  Care  is  necessary  for  some  time  after 
the  healing  appears  to  have  been  completed ;  the  patient  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  safe  for  some  time  after  apparent  recovery. 

CARCINOMA  OF  STOMACH. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  far  more  infrequent  than  gastric  ulcer.     Ac- 
cording to  Brinton's  researches,  primary  cancer  of  tlie  stomach  >vas  found 
in  only  81  of  8468  autopsies,  or  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  per  cent. 
Yet  cancer  in  this  situation  appears  to  be  as  frequent   as  elsewhere. 
Briuton  deduces  fW)m  his  own  researches  and  those  of  others,  that,  of  all 
primary  cancers,  one-thinl  are  seateil  in  the  stomach.     The  same  author 
estimates  the  liability  to  ulcer  as  four  times  greater  than  the  liability  to 
cancer.     As  a  rule,  cancer  when  seated  in  the  stomach  is  primary ;  that 
is,  it  is  not  preceded  by  cancer  in  some  other  situation.     The  pylorus  is 
the  part  most  frequently  affecti^l,  viz.,  in  the  proportion  of  3-5.     The 
cardiac  orifice  is  the  seat  in  the  proi)ortion  of  ten  ]>er  cent.   As  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  cancer  ma}"  be  seated  at  a  point  between  the  two  orilices, 
oftener  in  the  line  of  the  small  than  the  great  curvature.     The  point  of 
departure  for  the  morbid  deposit  or  growth  is  usually  the  submucous 
areolar  tissue.     As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  cancer 
of  the  pylorus  is  limited  to  the  stomach,  not  extending  to  the  duodenum, 
bat  cancer  of  the  cardiac  orifice  extends  more  or  less  into  the  oesophagus. 
The  cancer  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  of  the  scirrhus  variety. 
Brinton*s  statistics  show  the  proportion  to  l>e  seventy-two  per  cent., 
▼hercas,  the  proportion  in  which  the  cancer  is  medullary  is  eighteen  i)er 
cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  colloid  cancers  about  ten  per  cent.     In  the 
progress  of  the  cancerous  affection,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  is  apt 
to  take  place,  so  that  symptoms  of  ulcer  and  Cimcer   arc  coml)iued. 
Sloughing  away  of  portions  of  the  cancerous  mass  is  not  uncommon. 
Perforation  of  the  stomach  sometimes  occurs.     It  oecuiTed  in  21  of  507 
cases  analyzed  b}-  Brinton.     The  cancerous  affection  leads  to  adhesion  of 
the  stomach  to  adjacent  organs.     Stenosis  or  stricture  at  the  pyloric  or 
cariiac  orifice  is  another  eflbct,  playing  an  important  pnrt  in  the  i)roduc- 
tion  of  S3'mptoms.     The  oj^ening  of  vessels  is  still  another  effect,  giving 
rise  to  hemorrhage.     The  carcinomatous  growth,  especially  when  seated 
tt  the  pyloric  orifice,  forms  a  tumor  of  greater  or  less  size.     Obstruction 
It  this  orifice  induces  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  hyi>ertrophy  of  its 
ouM-uIar  tunic.     Commonly,  obstruction  at  the  cardiac  orifice  leads  to 
contraction  of  the  organ. 

The  8ymi>toms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection  arc 
as  follows:  Imi)aireil  appetite,  or  anorexia,  is  generally  more  or  less 
marked,  but  in  some  cases  the  desire  for  food  is  maintained.  Pain  is 
nsually  more  or  less  prominent,  and  the  character  of  the  i)ain  is  frequently 
lancinating.  The  i)ain  is  sometimes  gnawing,  as  in  ulcer,  and,  in  these 
eases,  ulcer  may  have  occurred  as  secondary  to  the  cancer.  Tenderness 
over  the  epigastrium  may,  or  may  not,  exist.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent 
symptom,  but  it  occurs  less  frcquentlj'  than  in  cases  of  8inii)le  ulcer,  and 
lit  a  later  period  after  taking  food,  provided  the  at  lection  be  not  seated  at 
the  cardiac  orifice.  The  vomiting,  if  the  cancer  be  at  the  pylorus,  may 
be  chiefly  due  to  obstruction  at  this  orifice,  and  consetiuent  accumulation. 
The  crypt<^amous  plants,  sarcina;  and  torula?,  may  be  found  in  tlie 
vomited  matters  when  these  have  undergone  fermentation  within  the 
stomach.    Blood  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  vomited  matters^  gene- 
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rally  in  small  quantity,  and  having  the  coffee-grounds  appearance.  Puru- 
lent or  sanious  matter  is  frequently  vomited.  With  these  symptoms 
referable  to  the  stomach  are  associated  progressive  loss  of  weight  and 
strength,  anaemia,  not  infrequently  febrile  movement,  usually  eonsti]):ition 
but  occasionally  diarrhcea,  and  in  some  cases  jaundice.  Tiie  last-named 
symjjtom  po*tnts  to  tl.o  probable  occurrence  of  secondary-  cancer  affecting 
the  liver. 

With  rcsi^cct  to  the  pathology  and  causation,  nothing  is  to  be  addctl 
here  to  what  has  been  stated  already  in  the  lirst  part  of  this  work.  Cancer 
in  the  stomach,  as  elsewhere,  involves  a  constitutional  predis|K>sition  or 
diathesis,  and  a  morbid  change  preceding  the  local  affection,  or  a  cachexia. 
Statistical  researches  do  not  apjK'ar  to  show  that  the  development  of  the 
affection  is  favored  by  particular  habits  of  life  or  au}'  appreciable  causes. 
The  causation  has  reference  to  age.  The  liability  to  the  ail'ection  prior 
to  the  age  of  forty  is  small.  In  the  great  mnjorit}^  of  cases  it  occurs 
between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  liability  to  it  diminishes  after  sixty,  ami  is 
small  after  seventy.  Males  are  affected  more  frequently  than  females,  the 
proportion  being  as  2  to  1.  The  occurrence  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  the 
female  compensates  for  this  difference.  The  transmission  of  the  cancerous 
predisposition  or  diathesis  by  inheritance  is  well  established.  Facts,  also, 
api>ear  to  show  that  a  predis])osition  to  cancer  seated  in  the  stomach  may 
be  inherited.  A  well-known  example  is  the  case  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
whose  father,  and  a  sister  also,  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Canc<^r  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  discriminated  from  merely"  fimctional 
disorder,  or  dyspepsia,  and  chronic  gastritis.     In  merely  functional  dis- 
order, i)ain  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  rarely  as  prominent  as  they  are 
generally  in  cancer.   The  ailments  in  ilysi)epsia  are  seldom  so  protracted; 
they  do  not  lead  to  the  same  amount  of  emaciation,  feebleness,  and  pallor; 
ha*matemcsis  and  the  vomiting  of  i)urulent  matter  are  wanting.    The  same 
is  true  of  chronic  gastritis.    Persistent  disturbance  of  digestion,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  pain  and  vomiting,  leading  to  considerable  loss  in 
weight,  diminution  of  strength,  and  anaemia,  in  a  person  between  forty  and 
sixty,  should  always  excite  strong  suspicion  of  cancer,  although  blood 
and  ])us  have  not  been  vomited.    Cases  of  gastralgia  lack  all  the  diagnostic 
features  of  cancer  except  pain.     Gastric  ulcer  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  cancer,  and  in  view  of  the  great  difference  as  regards  prognosis,  it  is 
desirable  to  discriminate  luitween  these  alfections.     They  present  certain 
points  in  contrast  as  reganls  the  symptoms.     In  cancer  the  appetite  ifl 
more  impaired  than  in  ulcer.     Vomiting  is  more  uniformly  present  in 
ulcer ;  it  occurs  earlier  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and,  in  genei'al,  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  irritation  causeil  by  the  presence  of  food.     In  cancer  it 
is  present  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  it  does  not  follow  so  soon 
after  taking  food,  if  the  cardiac  orifice  be  not  obstructed,  and  is  frequently     . 
due  to  the  mechanical  distension  of  the  stomach  owing  to  the  pyloric  ob-    J 
struct  ion.    11  emorrhage  is  more  constant,  and  is  apt  to  be  more  proAue 
in  ulcer.    If  the  patient  be  a  yoimg  girl,  the  chances  are  much  in  favor  of 
ulcer :  and,  at  any  age,  if  the  patient  be  a  female,  ulcer  is  more  probahle 
than  cancer.    The  pain  in  cancer  is  a])t  to  be  lancinating,  in  ulcer  burning 
or  gnawing.    The  duration  of  the  local  symptoms  is  of  importance  in  this 
differential  diagnosis ;  if  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  a  long  period, 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  ulcer  rather  than  cancer.     Age  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  diagnosis,  cancer  occurring  rarely  before  forty. 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  a  i)eculiarity  of  com* 
])l<>xion  which  has  been  su])posed  to  denote  the  cancerous  cachesii, 
consisting  of  pallor  with  a  faint  tint  of  yellow  or  green,  the  coi\jauctin     || 
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remaining  unaffected.  It  has  been  called  a  'ivaxy  complexion.  Tiiis  is 
sometimes  well  marked  in  cases  of  cancer,  but  it  is  by  no  meaus  always 
present,  nor  is  it  pathognomonic  when  marked.  If  members  of  the  family 
have  had  cancer,  this  fact  is  entitled  to  some  weight  in  the  diagnosis.  So, 
also,  is  the  coexistence  of  cancer  in  some  other  situation. 

In  some  cases  of  cancer  there  are  few  or  no  symptoms  denoting  any 
serious  atfeotion  u])  to  a  short  time  before  death.  Like  gastric  ulcer,  it  is 
sometimes  remarkably  latent,  the  patient  appearing  to  suffer  only  from 
moderate  or  slight  dyspeptic  ailments,  the  appetite  remaining  unimpaired, 
the  strength  not  failing,  and  the  aspect  indicating  health.  Watson  cites 
several  examples  of  this  kind.  Some  time  ago  I  was  accustomed  to  meet 
frequently  a  gentleman  supposed  to  be  simply  delicate  and  a  dyspeptic, 
who.  at  length,  was  seized  with  severe  gastric  s^-mptoms  and  died  after  a 
short  illness.  At  the  post-moi*tem  examuiation,  the  p3'lorus  was  found  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  large  cancerous  tumor  which  involved  a  large  i)ortion  of 
the  stomach.  As  another  example,  I  visite<]  in  consultation  an  aged  gen- 
tleman who  died  a  few  days  afterward  with  unmistakable  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  this  case  it  was  only  within  a  few  days  that  the  patient 
had  had  a  suspicion  of  anything  moi'e  than  a  trivial  disorder. 

In  the  latent  cases  just  referred  to,  and  also  wlien  the  differential  diag- 
nosis relates  to  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis,  much  importance  belongs  to 
tlie  discovery,  or  otherwise,  of  an  aUlominal  tumor  in  the  site  of  the 
pylorus  or  stomach.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  orifice 
is  the  seat  of  the  cancer,  a  tumor  is  discoverable  by  physical  examination 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  According  to  Brinton,  it  exists  in  80  ])er  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  cancer.  The  tumor  is  situated  generally  bt»tween  the  false 
ribs  and  the  umbilicus,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  mcilian  line.  It  may  Ik) 
movable  or  fixecL  If  movable,  Yalleix  attaclios  considerable  impoilanco 
to  its  change  of  iK>sition,  according  as  the  stomach  is  distended  or  euiply. 
Tlic  tumor  varies  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  the  size  of  the  closed 
hand.    It  is  usually  resisting,  and  the  surface  irregular  or  nodulated. 

The  presence  of  a  tumor,  if  ascertained  to  be  seated  in  the  stomach, 

renders  the  diagnosis  quite  positive.     But  it  may  not  be  always  easy  to 

decide  positively  that  tiie  tumor  is  seated  in  the  Ktoinaeh.     A  cancerous 

tomor  may  simulate  aneurism  of  the  alMloniinal  aoita.    The  characters  of 

u  aneurismal  tumor  are  expansile  pulsation,  thrill,  and  murmur.     A 

GUioerous  tumor  may  present,  more  or  less  marked,  tlie  same  characters. 

It  may  present  not  only  a  single,  but  a  double,  murmur.     How  are  tiic 

tvDtobe  distinguished  from  each  other?    An  aneurismal  tumor  is  rarely 

norable;  it  has  usually  a  smooth  outline,  and  may  be  diminisliod  by 

pressure;  the  pulsation  is  felt  laterally  as  well  as  on  its  anterior  surface ; 

by  a  ehangc  of  position  of  tlie  patient,  as  ]>lacing  him  on  his  hands  and 

knee«s  the  pulsation  is  not  materially  affected,  whereas  if  the  tumor  be  not 

ueommal,  its  pressure  on  tlie  artery  is  taken  off  and  the  pulsation  may 

be  fcMind  to  cease.     But  aneurismal  tumors  do  not  always  pulsate,  and 

both  thrill  and  murmur  may  be  wanting.     Under  these  circumstances,  in 

this  differential  diagnosis,  reliance  must  be  had  upon  the  diagnostic  points 

relating  to  the  history  and  symptoms.     These  are,  of  course,  always  to  ha 

carefully  considered.     Other  tumors,  from  their  situation  are  liable  to  be 

confoanded  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  viz.,  tumors  connecteil  with  the 

left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  fecal  tumors,  etc.     The  distinctive 

characters  of  these  will  be  considered  in  other  connections. 

Cancerous  affection  of  the  canliac  orifice,  leading  to  stenosis  or  stric- 
ture, gives  rise  to  symptoms  quite  different  from  those  which  accompany 
cancer  of  the  stomach  otherwise  situated.    Fooil  accumulates  in  the  lower 
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part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  regurgitated  directly  after  deglutition. 
The  obstruction,  if  considerable,  inteiferes  with  vomiting  as  well  as  the 
ingestion  of  food.    The  food  is  regurgitated  without  change,  and  is  de- 
void of  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  gastric  fluids.    The  patient  is  unable  to 
take  solid  food,  and  is  compelled  to  take  liquids  slowly  and  in  small 
mouthfuls.    If  the  stricture  be  great,  death  takes  place  gradually  by  in- 
anition.   A  patient  was  admitted  into  Blackwell's  Island  Hospital,  set.  45, 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  and  evidently  very  near  death.     He  stated 
that  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  unable  to  take  anything  but  liqaid*. 
The  bowels  were  constipated,  no  dejection,  according  to  the  patient's 
statement,  having  taken  place  for  a  month.     Death  occurred  twenty-four 
hours  after  admission.     On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cardiac  orifice 
was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  cancerous  disease  which  extended  somewhat 
up  the  oesophagus.     The  cnrdiac  orifice  was  so  completely  occluded, 
that  a  fine  silver  probe  was  passed  with  difficulty  through  it,  and  water 
poured  into  the  oesophagus  remained  there.     I  met  with  a  similar  case, 
the  inanition  not  so  far  advanced,  at  my  clinic  at  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital.    Two  additional  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  since  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  api)eared. 

In  these  cases,  a  tumor  is  not  discoverable.  The  symptoms  are  the 
same  as  in  cases  of  stricture  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  cesophagus  fron 
other  than  cancerous  disease,  and  the  diifcrential  diagnosis  canned  be 
made  with  positiveness.  Spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  maj 
simulate  contraction  from  either  cancer  or  some  other  organic  affectioBi 
The  passage  of  a  probang  into  the  stomach  will  enable  the  practitioner  to 
exclude  the  latter. 

I  liave  not  referred  to  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  matten 
vomited,  in  cases  of  suspected  cancer,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cancer  cells.  This  test  is  onl}''  available  at  an  advance<l  period  of  the 
disease,  and  then  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  oiling  to  tin 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  admixture  of  the  exfoliated  cancerooft 
material  with  the  ingesta. 

The  ])rognosis  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  as  unfavorable  as 
possible,  if  a  cure  be  within  the  range  of  possibility,  the  probabilitiQi 
are  so  vastly  against  it  tliat  we  arc  not  warranted  in  entertaining  the  letat 
expectation  of  such  a  ix^sult  in  any  individual  case.  A  fatal  termination 
is  merely  a  question  of  time.  Statistics  sliow  the  average  duration  to  be 
about  a  3'ear.  The  maximum  duration  is  about  three  years,  and  the  ahoiteit 
periorl  is  a  month.  Death  occurs  by  slow  asthenia.  Perforation  was  tte 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  21  of  507  cases  anal3'zed  by  Brinton.  Of  tt 
cases  reported  b}'  Dr.  Alfreii  L.  Haskins,  this  was  true  of  only  five*" 

The  treatment  has  reference  only  to  the  prolongation  of  life  and  tht 
palliation  of  symptoms.  A  diet,  bland  and  nutritious,  consisting  of  tht 
articles  of  food  which  experimental  trials,  in  each  case,  show  to  be  beifc 
borne,  taken  in  quantities  and  at  intervals  to  l)e  determined  also  by  trial; 
remedies  to  relieve  pain  and  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  aToid- 
ancc  of  cathartics  and  any  measures  which  impair  the  vital  powers— ^ 
these  are  the  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  management  of  this  di^ 
tressing  and  hopeless  affection. 

DILATATION  OF  STOMACH. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is,  in  general,  a  lesion  dependent  on  obatn^ 
tion  at  the  pyloric  orifice.     It  enters  into  the  anatomical  characteiB  of 

*  Am.  3ouTn.  of  Hed.  Bclcaccai  January,  1869. 
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certain  cases  of  cancer,  it  is  incidental  to  cicatrization  of  ulcers  8cate<l  at 
the  pA'loros,  it  occurs  in  connection  with  p^^loric  thickening  from  fibroid 
growth,  and  it  may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stomach.  It  takes  place  irrespective  of  obstruction  nt  the 
pyloric  orifice,  but  the  instances  are  extremely  rare.  I  have  noti>s  of  two 
cases  which  have  fallen  imder  my  observation,  in  which  the  dilatation 
was  sufficient  to  form  a  notable  projection  of  the  epigastrium  aud  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  there  being  no  evidence  of  obstruction  at  the  pylorus, 
save  the  existence  of  the  dilatation.  Both  those  cases  were  under  obser- 
vation for  a  short  time  only.  But  cases  have  been  observed  in  which 
the  dilatation  was  so  great  that  the  boundaries  of  the  stomach  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  surface,  causing  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  as  great  as  in  hydro-peritoneum  or  an  advanced  jierioil  of  i^reg- 
nancy.  The  capacity  of  the  organ  has  lxH>n  known  to  be  increased  so 
that  it  would  contain  several  gallons  of  liquid.  The  coats  of  the  stomach, 
in  these  cases,  are  atrophied,  especially  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  walls 
tie  sometimes  as  thin  as  i)aper. 

In  these  cases  of  excessive  dilatation,  vomiting  occurs  after  intervals 
of  a  few  days,  an  enormous  amount  of  matter  l)eing  exiiellcd,  the  matter 
omsisting,  in  a  great  measure,  of  imperfectly  digested  aliment,  which 
accumulates  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  stomach  to  propel  its 
coDtCDts  into  the  duodenum.  The  vomited  matter  emits  a  putrescent 
odor,  an<i  frequentl}'  contains  sarsinx  and  torulm  cerevisiie.  The  api>c- 
tite  is  good  or  even  voracious,  but,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  food  in 
the  stomach  and  its  ejection  by  vomiting,  the  assimilation  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  ingestion,  and  the  body  wastes. 

The  production  of  this  lesion  is  attributed  to  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
fixes,  to  paralysis  of  the  stonmch,  and  to  habits  of  immoderate  eating. 
Chambers  is  of  opinion  that  in  most  cases  of  dilatation  not  the  effect  of 
■echanical  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  it  is  due  to  a  congenital  deformity. 
This  author  cites  examples  of  its  existence  in  persons  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  sparingly.  The  number  of  cases  which  arc  to  be  collected 
is,  as  yet,  too  few  for  analysis  with  reference  to  the  causation  and  other 
points  of  investigation. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  occasions  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  ab- 
domen especially  marked  at  the  epigastrium,  aud  extending  more  or  less 
below  the  umbilicus,  according  to  the  augmented  size  of  the  orgnn.  The 
projecting  tumor  yields,  at  the  upper  part,  a  t^-mpanitic  resonance  on  per- 
eoasion,  having  a  characteristic  gastric  qualit}'  of  soimd.  At  the  lower 
portion,  if  the  stonuich  contain  ingesta,  there  is  flatness  on  percussion, 
ud  the  relative  situation  of  the  flatness  and  tympanitic  resonance  changes 
as  the  position  of  the  patient  is  changed  from  'the  vertical  to  the  recum- 
tent  On  soocussion,  a  splashing  sound  may  be  produced,  analogous  to 
\  thit  in  pneamo-hydrothorax.  This  was  marked  in  one  of  the  cases 
nder  my  observation.  In  the  same  case,  when  the  patient  swallowed 
liquid^  metallic  tinkling  was  heard  with  Cammaim's  stcthoscoi>e  placed 
omthe  stomach,  above  the  level  of  its  liquid  contents.  If  the  abdominal 
vilb  be  thin,  the  form  of  the  stomach  may  be  apparent,  and  its  i)enstaltic 
■oremcnts  may  be  seen.  The  enlargement  varies  at  different  times 
Koordingto  the  variation  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  it  diminishes 
greitly  or  disappears  after  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  contents  by 
Tomiting.  A  sense  of  fluctuation  may  be  felt  when  the  stomach  contains 
MHiderablc  liquid.     This  is  noted  in  the  history-  of  one  of  my  cases. 

^illeiz  states  that  paracentesis  has  been  practised  in  a  case  of  enor- 
BKNnly  dilated  atomach,  under  the  belief  that  the  affection  was  hydro- 
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I^eritoneum.  Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  should  enable  tk 
practitioner  to  avoid  this  error.  In  hydro-peritoneum,  the  enlargemo^ 
if  not  uniform,  is  greatest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  rercni 
Ijeing  true  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  hydro-peritoneum  the  ailai|» 
ment  is  proportionate  anteriorly  and  laterally ;  in  dilatation  of  the  stanndk 
the  anterior  projection  is  greater  than  the  lateral.  In  hydro-peritoneoi 
flatness  on  percussion  exists  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  in  dito 
tion  of  the  stomach,  intestinal  tympanitic  resonance  will  be  likely  to  h 
found  lx.4ow  the  space  which  yields  flatness,  in  the  hypogastric  and  ilitt^ 
ivgions.  The  variation  in  the  enlargement,  and  its  disappearance  ate 
complete  vomiting,  sufilce  for  the  diagnosis. 

In  the  cases  which  I  have  o1>sen*ed,  the  affection  was  not  attended  tf 
notable  inconvenience.  Vomiting  did  not  occur  in  these  cases.  In  cum 
of  excessive  dilatation,  nutrition  suffers  from  the  accumulation  of  alinol 
in  the  stomach  iuid  its  ejection  by  vomiting.  Yet,  it  is  stated  by  Tailai 
that  there  is  no  well-attested  instance  of  death  produced  by  simple  dib 
tatiou. 

llegidation  of  the  ingesta  as  regards  quantil}'^,  and  tonic  remedies  oi» 
stitutc  the  appropriate  treatment.  Indigestible  fiXKl  and  articles  wbi^ 
from  decomposition,  develop  gas  in  abundance,  should  be  interdicted.  A 
diet  of  milk,  containing  grated  ice,  is  recommended  by  Petrequin,  irko 
reix)rted  two  of  the  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Haskins. 

DEGENERATION  OF  THE  GASTRIC  TUBULES. 

The  degeneration  of  structure  in  different  organs  has  been,  within  lite 
years,  much  elucidated  by  microscopical  researches.     Of  this  fact,  tbe 
atiections  of  the  liver,  of  the  kidney,  of  the  arteries,  of  the  muscdar 
tissue,  ete.,  furnish  striking  examples.    I3y  the  aid  of  the  microscope, the 
intimate  normal  structure  of  ditterent  parts  has  been  unfolded,  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  the  study  of  abnormal  deviations.    Our  knowledge  of  the 
gastric  tubules  has  been  in  this  way  recently  acquired.     The  stomech 
has  boon  shown  to  contain  an  immense  secreting  surface  furnishing  an 
enormous  amount  of  secivtion  daily.     The  glandular  arrangement  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  other  glands,  for  example,  the  kidneys, the 
dillerouee  lx»ing  that  tlie  secntting  surface  is  disposed  in  innumerable  short 
tubules  instea<l  of  convoluted  tulx^s.     Now,  analogy  would  lead  to  the 
sui>i)()sition  that  the  tubules  of  the  stomach  may  be  the  seat  of  disease 
and  (U'lrencration,  as  w^ll  as  the  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  or  the  secretory 
structure  of  other  glandular  organs.     As  yet,  however,  very  little  atten- 
tion has  boon  given  to  the  study  of  tiie  morbid  conditions  of  the  gastric 
glands.     The  sul>joct  haslx'on  referred  to  b}*  two  German  writers,  Engel 
and  Wendl.*     But  to  llantield  Jones  is  duo  the  credit  of  having  broken 
ground  in  this  new  field  of  research.     In  a  paper  entitled  "  Obsi»r\*ation9 
of  Morbid  Changes  in  the  Mucous  Memljrano  of  the  stomach,"  Dr.  Jones 
has  tabulated  the  appearances  of  the  gastric  tubules  in  100  stomachs,  the 
subjects  not  selected,  but  taken  consecutively,  and  dead  with  a  variety  of 
diseases.-     The  results  go  to  show  that  here  is  a  field  the  further  culti- 
vation of  which  may  lead  to  highly  important  additions  to  our  patho- 
lourical  knowledcce. 

'  riinmbcTS  on  Di.uostion  and  its  Dcrani^cmrnt. 

*  Mrdico-C'hirur^ncal  Trnnsiictions,  vol.  xxxvii.  London.  18.'»4.  Further  ohsor- 
vations  liavo  Ik^mi  oontrilmted  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  in  ibid.  1807  and  1858 ;  also,  by 
Dr.  Fcnwick,  in  ibid.  18C5. 
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Of  the  100  examinations,  in  T2  the  api>earanccs  denoted  more  or  less 

erative  change.    Of  these  72  cases,  iu  47  the  degeneration  was  liniiteii 

portion  of  the  stomach,  usually  the  pyloric  portion,  the  tubules  in  the 

naainder  of  the  organ  being  healthy.     In  11  cases  the  extent  of  the  aflec- 

'tioQ  was  greater,  but  still  moderate.     In  14  cases  the  appearances  denotcil 

dsstrnctive  changes  extending  over  the  greater  pait  of  the  stomach.    The 

Appearances  denoting  degeneration  within  the  tubules  consisted  of  the  dc- 

yosit  of  black  pigment  and  fatty  granules,  the  presence  of  granular  matter 

ai  the  place  of  the  nonual  epithelium,  supposed  to  be  the  debris  of  the 

latter,  and  atrophy  or  loss  of  the  epithelium.     These  changes  are  analo- 

goos  to  those  observed  in  the  degenerative  changes  which  take  ])lace 

within  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the  kidney  in  cases  of  the  chronic  affections 

of  these  organs  embraced  under  the  name  Bright^s  disease. 

In  the  1 4  cases  in  which  the  gastric  tubules  were  extensively  degenerated, 
the  patients  died  with  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  it  is  not  easy  in  so  limited 
a  nomber  of  cases  to  determine  what  symptoms  were  attributable  to  the 
lilection  of  the  stomach.  It  is  not  improbable  that  further  researches 
will  show  these  glands  to  be  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions  of  great  im- 
portance, as  occurring  alone  or  in  association  with  other  affections.  There 
ii  room  for  the  conjecture  that  the  impairment  of  digestive  power,  the 
uemia,  debility,  etc.,  which  sometimes  occur  without  being  connected  with 
any  obvious  disease,  as  in  the  so-called  iiliopathic  antemia  described  by 
Addison,  and  which  are  sometimes  superadded  to  various  diseases,  may 
be  dae  to  morbid  conditions  seated  in  the  gastric  tubules.  Further  ex- 
plorations in  this  new  field  of  research  may  lead  to  developments  of  as 
miKh  pathological  importance  as  those  which  have  resulted,  within  the 
pist  few  years,  from  the  study  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney. 

The  study  of  tlie  secretory  apparatus  of  the  small  intestine,  or  the  folli- 
des  of  Lieberkuhn,  may  afford  a  similar  field  for  fruitful  research,  which 
Myet  i4)pears  to  have  hardly  been  begun. 

The  points  which  it  is  desirable  to  settle  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ob- 
larvaUons  are :  Firsts  the  variations  in  appearances  which  occur  within 
the  limits  of  health;  and  the  a])])earances  which  denote  disease,  and  not 
CKlaveric  changes.  Second^  the  different  kinds  of  morbid  change,  together 
»ith  their  pathological  character  and  im])oi't.  Thirds  the  gross  appear- 
tnees  corresponding  to  the  changes  ascertained  by  the  microscope.  Fourth^ 
tbe  symptoms  associated  with  different  anatomical  changes. 


The  foregoing  remarks  on  degeneration  of  the  gastric  tubules  were  con- 
tained in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  and  are  retained  in  this  (4th) 
edition  without  alteration.  Further  reflection  has  served  to  strengthen, 
ia  my  own  mind,  the  conviction  that  important  results  may  be  expected 
from  histological  researches  in  this  direction.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
teemed  to  me  a  rational  supposition  that  lesions  compromising  the  secre- 
tory function  of  the  gastro-intestinnl  tubules  exist  in  a  class  of  cases  oha- 
ncterized  by  progressive  and  t^ital  inanition  taking  ])lace  without  the 
evidence  of  disease  existing  elsewhere  suiHciently  to  ex])lain  the  8ymi)tonid 
ami  the  termination.  In  an  essay  written  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
(3d)  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  given  abstracts  of  several  cases  of  this 
kind  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation.*  These  cases  represent  a 
class  with  which  all  practising  physicians  of  much  experience  are  more  or 

'  The  PatholoETJcal  rolntinns  of  tho  prnstric  and  intestinal  tubules,  by  Austin 
Flint,  M.D.,  New  York  Med.  Journal,  March,  1871. 
27 
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less  bmiliar.  The  marked  chancteiiBtioB  ue  gradual  nod,  at  leogtli,  conb 
pletfl  loss  of  appetite  and  digeatire  power,  with  ittogressive  debility,  firl 
death  by  ezhausticHi,  adequate  morbid  ooDditioui  seated  elsewhm  thu 
in  the  glands  of  the  alimentaiy  oonid  being  ezoloded  by  an  investigaiue 
of  the  symptoma  and  signs.  In  the  casea  oited  In  the  essay  j  uat  refemd  to, 
the  patients  were  somewhat  advanoed  in  vearB,  and  they  were  healUiy  jmw 
to  the  illness  which  ended  fiitally ;  tbwiUneaswaa  developed  impeivlr[/tiUj 
and  advanced  slowly ;  the  persons  were  siiqndaily  exempt  from  aptatmt 
morbiflo  inflnenoes,  being  t«mperate  and  their  habits  of  life  regular ;  iIkj 
were  in  easy  circomstances,  and  inagieat  meaaureiriihdrawn  fromsL-tiw 
oocupatioa;  the  intellectoal  Daoulties  remained  tntaet  up  to  a  fen  lioon 
before  deatji,  and  the  mode  of  dying  was  tyiuoal  of  slow  asthenia.  1^ 
impairment  of  appetite  was  the  first  symptom. 

Hy  object  in  the  essay  was  to  show,  tnaa  »  dinlcal  point  of  view,  jW, 
the  exiBteoee  of  a  well-deflned  class  at  oases  (diaracterized  by  anomlt, 
impaired  digestion,  pn^ressive  deUllty  and  death  from  inanition ;  ud, 
aeeond,  in  'riew  of  these  clinical  oharaeteristios,  togettier  with  the  absraoi 
of  adequate  lesions  elsewhere,  tiie  probabili^  that  the  essential  diseiMil 
seated  in  Uie  seoretoiy  ^anda  of  the  alimentary  cuiaL 

In  order  tliat,  in  this  daas  of  oases,  lesions  at  these  glands  shall  be  » 
ot^niaed  as  an  eataldished  fut,  the  existence  of  the  lesions  must,  d 
course,  be  demonstrated  by  microsoopioal  examinations  after  desth.  "nria 
i4>pears  to  hare  been  done  in  a  case  repotted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Fenwid:,' 
in  which  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  f^wtrio  tubules  was  made  fhw 
the  symptoms  and  history.  In  this  case  the  existeiLce  of  distioetire  lesiwu 
here  was  verified  by  the  microscope,  and  by  estimates  ebowing  noiaU; 
deficiency  of  the  gastric  Juice.  Probably,  the  whole  extent  of  the  pttli» 
logical  relations  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tubules  is  by  no  meana  embnMd 
by  supposing  that  the  anatomical  charooteristles  in  the  cases  just  refeneit 
to,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  these  glands.  There  an  grounds  for  the  bdief 
that  lesions  here  seated  are  often  associated  with  vnrious  diseases,  aid 
that  functional  disorder  of  these  glands  enters  more  largely  into  morWd 
pheuomena  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

From  the  histological  researches  of  Jones,  Fenwick,  and  Fox,  leriM 
aSecting  the  secretory  function  of  the  tnbnlea  correspond  viUi  ttiM 
which  occur  in  other  glandular  organs,  e.  g.,  the  kidneys.  The  point  rf 
departure  in  some  cases  is  within  the  tubules,  the  secretory  odls  nndtf- 
going  granular  fatty  metamorphosis,  and,  finally,  disappearing.  In  other 
cases,  the  primary  seat  appears  to  be  in  the  connective  tissue  sDrroundltf 
the  tubules,  the  latter  becoming  atrophied  by  pressure,  as  in  eases  a 
cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Afl^cUons  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  involving  Obstniction^Inyaglnation— Strango- 
Hernia  within  the  Abdomen— Botation  or  twisting  of  Intestine— Compression  and  Strio- 
tan  of  Intestine.  Obstruetion  from  Impaction  of  Feces,  Enterolithes,  and  Foreign  Bodies. 
JPtedkNua  OtMtmctloiL 

STRUCTURAL  affections  of  the  intestines  are  important,  measurably 
or  chiefly  as  giving  rise  to  obstipation  due  to  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.    Hence  we  may  consider  these 
aSMStioiis  under  the  head  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels.     And,  ha\dng  con- 
ridered  the  important  structural  affections  involving  obstruction,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  consider,  in  this  chapter,  obstipation  (meaning  by  this 
tenn  obstmction  as  distinguished  Arom  constipation)  dependent  on  causes 
other  than  lesions  of  structure,  viz.,  on  the  impaction  of  feces,  the  forma- 
tion of  concretions  called  enterolithes,  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies, 
ad  on  merely  functional  disorder.     The  term  ileus  or  iliac  passion,  and 
ofter  names,  have  been  applied  to  cases  of  obstipation  with  the  ejection 
fRHD  the  mouth  of  the  iiitestinal  contents,  or  so-called  stercoraceous 
voniting.    As  the  latter  symptom  occurs  in  connection  with  obstruction 
fani  various  causes,  the  names  based  upon  it  have  no  special  pathological 
JpriBcance  and  tend  to  produce  confusion. 

Obttniction  from  structural  affections  is  happily  not  of  frequent  occur- 
RBoe.  According  to  the  statistical  resources  of  Benjamin  Phillips,  it  is 
net  with  in  a  proportion  of  one  per  cent,  in  post-mortem  examinations.^ 
Sniltr  researches  by  Brinton,  the  whole  number  of  promiscuous  necrop- 
iiei  being  12,000,  showed  obstructions  from  various  causes,  exclusive  of 
bemia,  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  280  deaths.'  The  lesions  involving  ob- 
■troction  are  the  following :  Intussusception,  invagination  or  volvulus ; 
strugolation  from  hernia  within  the  abdomen ;  rotation  of  a  portion  of 
nttttine  upon  its  own  axis,  or  upon  the  mesentery,  and,  according  to 
B^Utansky,  twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine  around  another  coil  of  in- 
Mine;  compression  of  one  portion  of  intestine  by  another  portion,  or  by 
AtODor  situated  exterior  to  the  canal,  and  stricture  produced  by  morbid 
growth  within  the  canal  or  by  the  contraction  following  the  cicatrization 
^  ulcers.  The  symptoms  attending  these  several  affections  are  not,  in 
^  respects,  the  same,  although  obstipation  is  a  common  feature.  They 
will  therefore  claim  separate  consideration.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
**  always  easy  to  determine,  by  means  of  the  symptoms  in  individual 
^^^  the  particular  lesion  which  occasions  the  obstruction. 

INVAGINATION. 

Invaguiation,  intussusception,  or  volvulus,  is  the  reception  of  a  portion 
\^  ii^testines  into  another  portion.    Generally  the  invagination  is  from 

jjjj>ve downward,  but  sometimes  the  lower  portion  is  received  into  the  upper. 

^  latter,  called  retrograde  invagination,  was  found  in  3  of  59  cases  ana- 

■  Trans.  Boval  Med.  and  Surg.  Society  of  London,  vol.  xiii.  1848. 
1  British  and  Foreign  Mcdico-Chimrg.  Review,  October,  1867. 
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lyzed  by  Dr.  S.  Foster  Haven.*     It  is  certain  that  invagination  may  oeey 
transiently,  giving  rise  to  no  symptoms.     In  ix)st-mortem  examination 
especially  in  children,  innocuous  invaginations  of  the  small  intestine  ^ 
not  infrequentl}'  found  ;  the  invaginated  portion  is  restored  without  d%  m 
culty,  and,  aside  from  the  displacement,  there  are  no  morbid  appearan^w 
In  such  instances,  they  have  probably  occurred  in  the  last  moments  of  Vi/t 
I  counted  as  many  as  fifteen  of  such  invaginations  in  the  body  of  a  cJi/u* 
dead  with  typhoid  fever.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  occur  frequently /^ 
connection  with  various  diseases  and  even  in  health.     It  is  only  when  the 
invagination  becomes  fixed,  giving  rise  to  congestion,  inflammation,  etc, 
that  it  occasions  obstruction  and  other  symptoms.     It  is  then  a  lesion  of 
very  great  gravity,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ending  fatally.     This  is 
the  most  frequent  of  the  lesions  causing  fatal  obstruction.     Of  169  cases 
of  obstruction  from  various  lesions  collected  by  Phillips,  63  were  of  this 
class.     An  analysis  of  600  cases  by  Briuton  showed  in  43  per  cent,  the 
obstruction  to  be  from  intussusception. 

Invagination  brings  into  apposition  three  Ia3'er8  of  intestine,  m,  an 
entering,  a  returning,  and  a  receiving  layer.  In  the  relation  of  the  enter- 
ing and  receiving  layer,  mucous  surfaces  are  in  contact,  and  these  do  not 
become  adherent.  But  serous  surfaces  are  in  contact  in  the  relation  of 
the  entering  and  returning  laj^er,  and  inflammation,  excited  at  the  point 
of  entrance,  leads  to  adhesion  of  tliese  surfaces,  extending  more  or  \m 
be3'^ond  the  point  of  entrance.  In  this  way  the  invagination  becomes 
fixed.  The  vessels  of  the  portion  of  the  mesentery  connected  with  the 
invaginated  intestine  are  obstructed  by  tension.  Congestion  and  swelling 
of  the  invaginated  intestine  ensue,  and,  at  length,  it  becomes  gangrenous, 
as  if  strangulated,  and  sloughs  away,  if  life  be  sufficiently-  prolonged. 
The  obstruction  is  due  to  the  swelling  from  congestion  and  the  exudation 
of  l^-mph.  Usuall}^  the  obstruction  is  complete,  but  exceptional  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  the  intestinal  passage  remained  pervious  but 
much  contracted.  Peritonitis  is  apt  to  extend  more  or  less  around  the 
seat  of  the  invagination,  leading  to  morbid  attachment  to  the  adjacent 
parts. 

The  invagination  may  occur  at  an}-  point  in  the  intestinal  tract    Its 
most  frequent  seat  is  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  and  ciecum.     This  is 
shown  in  cases  of  children,  by  the  valuable  statistical  researches  of  Dr.  J. 
Lewis  Smith.*     Dr.  Smith's  account  of  the  mode  in  which  it  geneTally 
occurs  is  as  follows :    "  The  intussusception  not  infrequently  begins  in  tte 
prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  in  the  same  way  tbtt 
prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs  through  the  sphincter  ani.     If  death  take 
place  early,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  may  have  passed  the  val\'e. 
If  the  case  be  protracted,  the  tenesmus  brings  down  more  and  more  of  the 
ileum  with  its  accompanying  mesentery.     The  constriction  of  the  valve, 
which  acts  as  a  ligature,  prevents  the  further  descent  of  the  ileum,  and, 
the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step  is  the  inversion  of  the  caput  ooli^ 
which  is  drawn  into  the  colon  by  the  descending  mass ;  and  unless  the 
case  terminate  by  sloughing  or  death,  the  ascending  and  transverse  per* 
tions  of  the  colon  are  successively  invaginated.     Not  infrequently,  tine 
caecum  is  the  part  primarily  inverted  and  invaginated,  and,  descending 
along  the  colon,  it  draws  after  it  the  ileum  which  sustains  its  natural 


>  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  October,  1855. 

*  Statistical  Researches  relative  to  the  Beat,  Symptoms,  Patbological  Anatmn;^, 
etc.,  of  Intussusception  in  Children.    Am.  Jour,  of  Ked.  6cienceS|  Jan.  If 
Vide,  also,  Smith  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  second  edition,  1878. 
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ion  to  the  ileo-ciecal  valve.  These  two  forms  of  invagination — ^that  in 
ich  the  ileum,  ]>assing  through  the  ilco-caeeal  valve,  successively  inverts 
I  draws  after  it  the  caput  coli  and  the  divisions  of  the  colon,  and  that 
irhich  the  caput  coli  is  primarily  invaginated,  and,  descending  along  the 
je  intestine,  inverts  the  latter,  and  draws  after  it  the  ileum — constitute 
vast  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease  in  childhood."  The  invaginated 
lion  may  descend  so  low  as  to  be  felt  and  seen  at  the  anus,  and  it  may 
n  protrude  from  the  body.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
invagination  may  occur  at  any  point  in  either  the  large  or  small  intes- 
i.  In  Dr.  Haven-s  analysis  of  59  cases  it  was  seated  in  the  small  intes- 
^  in  23.  Of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Brinton,  the  intussusception  was 
MJieeal  in  56  per  cent. ;  iliac  in  28  per  cent. ;  jejunal  in  4  per  cent.,  and 
;hc  colon  in  12  per  cent. 

nragination  causing  obstruction,  as  already  stated,  proves  fatal  in  the 
at  majority  of  cases  ;  yet  the  affection  is  by  no  means  absolutely  hope- 
5.  The  manner  in  which  recovery  usually  takes  place  is  of  importance 
its  l>earing  on  the  treatment.  The  invaginated  portion  of  intestine 
ughs  away  and  is  evacuated,  the  entering  and  receiving  portion  at  the 
,nt  of  entrance  remaining  adherent,  and  the  pcrviousness  of  the  canal 
ng  restored.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  a  large  portion  of  in- 
^inatcd  intestine  was  thrown  off,  and  recovery  followed.'  Prof.  Van 
ren  reported  a  case  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  in  which 
e  feet  of  intestine  were  passed  per  anum,  the  patient  recovering.  Prof, 
aslee  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
65,  five  feet  of  intestine  which  had  been  passed  per  anum  four  months 
fore  the  death  of  the  patient.  He  also  exhibited  the  intestines  removed 
Mn  the  body  of  this  patient  after  death.  The  small  intestine  was  only 
feet  in  length,  the  length  of  the  large  intestine  being  5  feet  and  10 
ches.  The  invagination  and  sloughing  had  taken  place  in  the  small  in- 
stine  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  duodenum.  A  stricture  existed 
this|)oint ;  the  intestine  above  was  much  dilated,  and  that  below  greatly 
daced  in  size.  The  patient  died  from  inanition  dependent  on  the  stric- 
ire  of  the  intestine.*  Dr.. William  Thompson,  of  Edinlmrgh,  collected 
S  cases  ending  in  recovery."  Of  Dr.  Haven's  59  cases,  in  12  the  invagi- 
ated  portion  was  passe<l  i>er  anum,  and  of  these  12  cases  10  ended  in  ve- 
OT«ry.  This  is  the  mode  of  recovery  which  is  to  be  hoped  for  after  per- 
uuient  incarceration  of  the  invaginated  intestine  has  taken  place. 
The  prominent  local  symptoms  which  enter  into  the  clinical  history  of 
pagination  are  as  follows :  Pain  is  more  or  less  prominent,  at  first  parox- 
vmal  as  in  colic,  and  after  a  time  becoming  constant,  with  frequent  exa- 
fifbations.  The  pain,  if  the  patient  be  old  enough  to  describe  it,  appears 
ID  emanate  from  a  certain  fixed  point.  Tenderness  at  first  may  not  he 
OMiked,  but  becomes  develoi^ed,  being  either  limited  to,  or  greatest  at, 
kbe  point  whence  the  pain  emanates.  The  tenderness  and  constant  pain 
fawte  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  at  the  seat  of  the  invagination. 
Youtuig  soon  becomes  a  prominent  and  persisting  s3^mptom,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  The  vomited  matter,  after  a  time,  ma^'^  have  the  odor  of 
tatt,  and  is  then  said  to  be  stercoraceous.  A  ',truly  stercoraceous  vomit- 
ag,  however,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  takes  place — that  is,  the  contents  of  the 
wge  intestine  are  not  ejected.  This  could,  of  course,  only  happen  when 
the  obstruction  commences  below  the  caecum,  which  is  extremely  rare ; 

*  FMf  BaUetin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.,  Nos.  25-20. 
J  Fjdiartide  on  Internal  Strangulated  Intestine,  by  Elisha  Harris,  M.  D. ,  in  New 
xoik  Jounal  of  Medidne,  1858. 
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bat,  even  if  the  c»oam  be  above  the  teat  of  the  inyigfaijttflBttte 

valve,  oertainlj  in  the  great  mijorily  of  oaaefl,  efflMknallj 

gitation  of  the  contents  of  the  laige  into  the  small  infeestlae. 

and  dinioal  observation  show  that  the  ileo-cncal  valve  wU 

amount  of  pressure  sufficient  to  cause  rupture  of  the  IiiIiisIIimI 

is  not,  however,  improbable,  as  has  be^i  eoqjeotuicd,  that 

may  sometimes  take  place  to  some  extent,  provided  the  fleaaa  m: 

the  csBCum  at  the  point  of  junction  be  distended.    The. 

ingesta  and  gas  above  the  obstruction  oooaaiooa  more  ev; 

distension,  provided  the  invagination  be  not  situated  in  the 

of  the  small  intestine.    Frequently  the  accumulation  of  int 

at  the  seat  of  the  invagination  gives  rise  to  a  tumor  appveeiaUa 

eye  and  touch,  and  to  dulness  on  percussion.    After  the  nnnients 

intestinal  canal  below  the  point  of  obstruction  have  been  e\ 

is  persisting  obstipation,  save  in  a  very  lew  escoeptional  eaaea.    If  iklli^^ 

vagiuated  portion  of  intestine  descend  to  the  rectum,  tenesmus  ia  ftlt^nj 

the  patient  is  led  to  make  straining  efforts.    Under  these  cironaistMiii 

bloody  mucus  is  expelled,  as  in  dysentery.  . .  ijt 

The  general  symptoms  at  first  may  not  be  marked,  but  aoon  H^i^ 
note  a  grave  affection.    The  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  its  ftequency  pv* 
gressively  increases  and  it  is  proportionally  feeble  or  compreaflLUsL  ,Ai^ 
gressive  prostration,  hiccough,  coolness  or  coldness  of  the 
anxious  or  haggard  expression,  denote  the  progress  toward  a  filial 
ation.    The  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  the  pain  and 
frequently  diminishing  or  ceasing  for  some  time  before  death.  .! 

A  fiivorab\e  pn^ress  is  denoted  by  the  occurrence  of  fine  evaeasAiaii 
from  the  bowels,  t&  discharge  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  inleiUaa^l^ 
gether  with  improvement  in  all  the  local  and  in  the  general  sympt(OMiL<: 

Invagination  is  to  be  discriminated  from  frinctional  oolio,  acute  ptAl* 
nitis,  and  obstruction  fix>m  other  causes.    The  symptoms  at  ftnfe  wtf 
denote  nothing  more  than  colic.    The  peraistency  of  pain,  the  devdo^ 
ment  of  tenderness,  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  vomiting,  etc,  bcnr- 
ever,  soon  point  to  an  affection  of  greater  gravity  than  colic.    Aeote 
peritonitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  local  ttA 
general  symptoms ;  by  the  absence  of  diffiised  tenderness  over  the  ahdo- 
men,  and  of  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  by  the  localiaatlon  o^ 
pain  and  tenderness  within  a  circumscribed  space,  and  by  the  signs  of-  ^ 
tumor  in  some  cases.   Acute  peritonitis  sometimes  supervenes,  in  cases  ^^ 
invagination,  from  rupture  of  the  intestine  above  the  obstruction.    FrO^ 
obstruction  caused  by  hernia  within  the  abdomen,  and  rotation  and  twi^ 
ing  of  the  intestine,  the  discrimination  is   more  difficult,  and,  inde^^ 
cannot  always  bo  made  with  positiveness.     The  age  of  the  patient  ha9^ 
bearing   on  the  diagnosis.      Invagination   occurs    most    frequently     ^ 
infancy.     According  to  Dr.  Smith's  statistics,  it  is  most  apt  to  occur 
tween  the  second  and  third  month  of  infantile  life.     Of  47  cases_only 
occurred  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve  years.     In  Dr. 
cases  the  mean  age  was  18  years ;  the  3'oungest  age  was  3  months,  ai^ 
the  oldest  65  years.    Male  children,  more  than  female,  are  liable  to  % 
the  relative  proportion,  in  Dr.  Smith's  cases,  being  thirty-two  to  twent5! 
two,  and  in  Dr.  Uavcu's  59  cases  34  were  males.     On  the  other  hanC^ 
hernial  obstruction  occurs  oftencr  after  infancy  and  childhood,  and  eas^ 
occur  oftener  in  females  than  in  males.     The  discharge  of  blood  and  miM 
cus  is  distinctive  of  invagination  involving  the  large  intestine. 

A  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  determine  the  probable  seat  of  the  invagini^ 
tion.     The  chances  are  that  it  is  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and 
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small  intestine.  The  probability  of  this  being  the  seat  is  increased,  if  the 
paiD,  tenderness,  and  swelling  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vight  iliac  fossa.  Tenesmus,  with  the  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus, 
shows  that  the  large  intestine  is  involved.  The  invaginated  portion  may 
sometimes  be  felt  and  seen  within  the  rectum.  If  seated  in  the  small  in- 
iestine,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  greater,  and,  if  the  point  of  ob- 
struction be  toward  the  upper  iK>rtion  of  the  small  intestine,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  abdominal  distension.  Barlow  considers  the  quantity  of 
arine  as  furnishing  a  guide  to  the  situation  of  the  obstruction.  If  the  small 
intestine  be  unobstructed,  liquids  ingested  arc  albundantly  absorbed,  and 
the  urine  is  proportionately  abundant,  but  if  the  obstruction  be  situated 
high  up  in  the  small  intestine,  the  diminished  absorbing  surface  involves 
a  scanty  secretion  of  urine.'  It  is  doubtful  if  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  this  test. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.     The  usual  mode  of  recovery 
in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  affection  does  not  end  fatally,  has 
been  stated,  viz.,  by  sloughing  away  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intes- 
tine, the  adhesions  at  the  point  of  entrance  being  permanent.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  invaginated  portion  may  be  restored,  in  some  cases,  after 
symptoms  denoting  the  affection  arc  develoi>ed,  but  such  instances  must 
be  exceedingly  rare.     And  it  must  be  equally  rare  for  the  invaginated 
portion  of  intestine  to  remain,  the  canal  becoming  or  continuing  i)ervious. 
Of  the  50  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  7  i^ecovcry  took  place,  and  in 
each  case  by  sloughing.     In  all  these  7  cases  the  ages  were  between  6  and 
12  years,  Dr.  Smith's  researches  being  limited  to  cases  occurring  in  child- 
hood.   The  constitutional  iK)wers  in  infancy  do  not  seem  to  be  adequate 
to  support  the  affection  for  a  sufficient  period  for  the  sloughing  process  to 
be  completed.     The  separation  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine 
takes  place  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  da}'.     In  fatal  cases,  the  dura- 
tion rarely  extends  beyond  eight  days.     Death  may  take  place  within 
twenty-four  hours.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  life  is  not  prolonged  beyond 
the  third  day.     Dr.  Smith  cites  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  invagi- 
nation had  existed  for  six  weeks,  and  in  another  case,  for  three  months 
before  death,  the  obstruction  in  both  cases  not  being  complete,  and   the 
invaginated  portion  of  intestine  not   completely  strangulated.      Death 
Bometimes  is  hastened  by  peritonitis  caused  by  rupture  of  the  intestine 
above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.     In  young  childn»n  the  duration  is 
sometimes  shortened  by  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.     Generally  the 
mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia. 

If  the  existence  of  invagination  could  be  ascertained  prior  to  the  devel- 
opment of  symptoms  denoting  incarceration,  it  is  probable  that  measures 
for  restoration  might  be  successfully  employed.  I5ut  generally  a  day  or 
two  ekpses  before  the  character  of  the  affection  is  even  suspected.  In  the 
meantime,  cathartics  will  be  likel}'  to  increase  the  invagination  and  dimin- 
ish the  practicability  of  restoration.  The  liabilit}^  to  the  existence  of  this 
affiwtion,  especially  in  children,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  of  appa- 
rent colic,  and  should  dictate  reserve  in  the  employment  of  cathartics. 
So  soon  as  the  character  of  the  affection  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
symptoms,  measures  to  effect  restoration  may  Ik?  tried.  These  measures 
ire  the  iDJection  of  water  or  of  air  in  considerai)le  quantity  into  the  rectum. 
if  practicable,  the  injection  should  be  made  through  a  long  flexible  tube 
ctrrled  into  the  intestine  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  pass  without  undue 
ferce.   The  olyjeot  is  to  effect  the  restoration  by  the  upward  pressure  of 
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the  air  or  water,  the  invagination  being,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in 
a  downward  direction.  The  injections  are  not  to  be  pusheil  beyond  tlie 
point  at  which  they  are  bonie  without  much  suffering,  and,  if  they  do  not 
succeed  after  a  fiiir  trial,  they  are  not  to  be  persisted  in.  They  will  very 
rarely  succeed  after  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  has  become  swol- 
len by  congestion  and  the  peritoneal  surfaces  in  contact  have  btK^ome  ad- 
herent. If  pushed  too  far,  rupture  of  the  intestine  below  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction  may  be  produced.  I  have  known  rupture  to  result  from  the 
injection  successively  of  an  acid  and  alkaline  liquid,  giving  rise  to  the 
evolution  of  gas  by  combination  within  the  intestine.  1'his  method  of  em- 
ploying pressure  is  highly  objectionable,  because  the  amount  of  pressure 
cannot  be  regulated.  Cases  have  been  repeatedly  report eil  in  which  the 
injection  of  air  or  water  has  apparently  eft'ected  restoration  in  cases  of 
supposed  invagination,  even  after  obstruction  had  existed  for  several  days. 
But  it  is  probable  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  invagination 
did  not  really  exist.  These  measures  for  reduction  are  of  no  avail  if  the 
seat  of  the  invagination  be  above  the  ileo-caical  valve. 

Exclusive  of  measures  for  reduction,  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to 
secure  as  much  quietude  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  possible,  to  paUiate 
sutfcring,  and  support  the  powers  of  life,  under  the  hope  that  sloughing 
and  recovery  may  take  place.  The  avoidance  of  cathartics  is  essential 
The  practitioner  is  not  to  be  tempted  to  employ  them  with  the  hope  of 
overcoming  the  obstruction.  They  interfere  with  the  objects  just  named, 
and  are  destructive.  Not  only  the  active  cathartics,  but  even  mild  pnr- 
gatives  and  laxatives  are  contra-indicated.  To  quiet  the  peristaltic  moTe- 
meats,  opium  is  to  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  secure  relief  of  pain 
without  inducing  narcotism.  Fomentations  over  the  abdomen  are  useful 
The  strength  of  the  j)atient  is  to  be  supported  by  concentrated  and  j>urt*lj 
nutritious  food  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  together  with  alcoholic 
stimulants.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  recover}'  will  depend  on 
life  being  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  sloughing  away  of  the  invaginated 
])ortion  of  intestine.  Bloodletting,  counter-irritation,  or  any  measures 
which  tend  to  impair  the  vital  forces,  are  never  indicated,  and  cannot  fail 
to  do  hann.  After  sloughing  has  taken  place  and  the  obstruction  is  re- 
moved, purgatives  are  not  to  be  employed,  lest,  by  exciting  unduly  peri- 
staltic movements,  the  adhesions  at  the  point  of  the  invagination  may  be 
broken  up  and  peritonitis  ensue  from  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Gastrotomy  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource  in  cases  of  invagina- 
tion.    Phillips  collected  27  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed, 
and  in  2  of  these  cases  it  proved  successful.     One  was  the  case  of  a  negro 
reported  by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medicine^  vol.  x. 
The  first  object  of  the  operation  is  to  restore  the  parts  if  practicable,  and 
a  second  object  to  perform  enterotomy  and  establish  an  artificial  anus. 
Life  may  be  prolonged  if  the  latter  object  be  accom])lished,  although  re- 
covery does  not  take  place.    The  chances  for  restoration  would  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  o|x>ration  was  resorted  to  early,  but  few  surgeons 
would  be  willing  to  make  so  formidable  an  operation  at  a  period  when  the 
diagnosis  might  hardly  be  considered  as  settled.    After  strangulation  has 
existed  for  some  time,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  restore  the  parts  even 
were  it  practicable.    In  short,  at  the  time  when  the  0])eration,  if  employed 
at  all,  would  be  advisable,  the  chances  of  recovery  after  it  would  be  less 
than  if  reliance  were  placed  on  a  spontaneous  cure.     Even  with  a  view  to 
artificial  anus,  the  operation  would  be  likely  to  lessen  the  chances  of  a 
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Bpontaneous  cure.     The  propriety  of  surgical  interference  has  therefore 
justly  not  inouy  advocates. 

STRAXGULATED  HERNIA  WITHIN  THE  ABDOMEN.    ROTA- 
TION  OR  TWISTING  OF  INTESTINE. 

Several  abnormal  conditions  lead  to  hcniia  within  the  aMomcn.     Fis- 
gnres  sometimes  exist  In  the  mesentery,  omentum,  and  diaphragm,  into 
which  a  portion  of  intestine  passes  and  is  lial)lc  to  become  incarcerated 
and  strangulated.     The  vermiform  appendix  of  the  caecum  sometimes  be- 
eoffles  adherent  to  an  adjacent  part,  leaving  a  loop  through  which  intestine 
my  pass  and  become  ligated.     The  same  may  happen  in  connection  with 
direrticula  of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  are  not  very  infrequent.     Bands 
of  adventitious  membrane,  resulting  from  peritonitis,  may  leave  spaces 
for  hernial  protrusions.     Whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  the  strangula- 
tion is  pro<Iuced,  the  symptoms  are  the  same.    They  arc,  in  fact,  identical 
with  the  s^-mptoms  of  ordinary  strangulated   hernia  occurring  at  the 
femoral  or  the  inguinal  outlet,  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
as  in  cases  of  invagination.     The  existence  of  tenesmus  with  bloody  and 
mucous  evacuations,  in  certain  cases  of  the  latter,  constitute  the  chief 
point  of  distinction.     Irrespective  of  the  sym])t(;m3  just  named,  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  with  posit iveness,  but  the  chances 
are  that  in  the  3-oung  child  invagination  exists,  wliercas,  in  after  life, 
obstmction  from  other  causes  is  more  liable  to  occur.     The  small  intes- 
tine is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  hernia  within  the  abdomen  than 
thelaige  intestine.    Sloughing  of  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  intestine 
is  destructive,  whereas,  in  cases  of  invagination,  it  is  tiic  mode  of  cure. 
The  only  hope  of  recovery  is  in  the  spontaneous  reduction  of  the  hernia, 
before  gangrene  takes  place.     Tlie  practitioner  can  do  nothing  directly 
towards  reduction.     Distending  the  large  intestine  with  air  t)r  water  will 
be  useless  if  the  seat  of  the  hernia  be  in  the  small  intestine.     Cathartics 
in  these  cases  are  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.     Opiates  to  palliate 
pain,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  supporting  measures  constitute 
the  appropriate  treatment.     The  prognosis  is  as  unfavorable  as  possible. 
Rotation  or  twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  so  as  to  induce  strangu- 
lation, is  most  apt  to  occur  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.     Rotation 
of  tiie  sigmoid  flexure  twice  uj)on  itself,  causing  fatal  obstruction,  occurred 
m  the  person  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  United 
States  many  years  ago.*     Habershon  gives  a  case  in  which  the  rotation 
oeearred  at  the  caxsum,  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine  being  unusually 
mobile.    Twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine  round  an  axis  fonucd  of 
mesentery,  or  around  another  coil  of  intestine,  occurs  in  the  small  intes- 
tine.  Th^  accidents  are  happily  to  be  reckoned  among  the  rare  curi- 
odties  of  clinical  experience.    Their  symptoms  arc  those  of  strangulation, 
ind  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  them  from  invagination  or  hernia 
liftin  the  abdomen.     In  the  analysis  of  600  fatal  cases  of  obstruction 
fronTarioas  causes,  exclusive  of  hernia,  rotation  or  twisting  of  intestine 
oocaned  in  8  per  cent. 

A  highly  important  injunction  is  to  be  added  to  the  consideration  of 
obstruction  dependent  on  the  foregoing  structural  affections.  It  is  for 
the  practitioner,  in  all  cases  which  present  the  symptoms  of  these  art(»c- 
tkns,  to  examine  carefdlly  for  inguinal  or  femoral  heniia.     The  hernial 

'  HQ|h8.  Legar6.  Case  reported  hy  Prof.  Jacob  Bigclow,  Am.  Jour,  of  Med. 
WW  (new  aeries),  voL  vli.,  1848. 
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tumor  may  be  8o  small  as  not  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and, 
in  females,  motives  of  delicacy  may  prevent  tlie  patient  from  suggesting 
an  examination,  even  when  the  presence  of  a  tumor  is  known  to  her. 
Instances  h  ive  repeatedly  occurred  of  patients  dying  with  strangulated 
femoral  or  inguinal  hernia  which  was  overlooketi,  the  symptoms  being 
attributed  to  some  inaccessible  lesion,  or  even  to  functional  disorder. 

COMPRESSION  AND  STRICTURE  OP  INTESTINE. 

Obstruction  due  to  closure  or  diminished  calibre  of  the  intestinal  tube 
by  morbid  growths  within  the  tube,  the  i)ressure  of  tumors  situated  ex- 
terior to  the  tube,  or  constriction  following  the  cicatrization  of  ulcen, 
differs   from   obstruction   caused   by   the   structural    affections  already 
noticed,  in  not  involving  strangulation.     The  obstruction,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  developed  gradually,  having  been  preceded  by  progm- 
sively  increasing  constii)ation.     The  obstruction  is  rarely  complete.    The 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms  incident  to  sphacelation  and  slougbiiy 
of  the  intestine  arc  wanting.     The  symptoms  are  those  arising  from  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  above  the  point  of 
obstruction.     The  affection  progresses  more  slowly  toward  a  fatal  tenni- 
nation,  after  the  obstruction  becomes  nearly  or  quite  complete. 

Cases  of  obstruction  falling  under  this  head  form  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  all  causes.  In  an  analysis  of  lit 
cases,  including  cases  of  obstruction  from  fecal  accumulation  and  fhn^ 
tional  disorder  as  well  as  structural  lesions,  by  George  Pollock,  77  weie 
of  this  class.*  And  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  this  class,  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine.  Of  the 
77  cases  just  referred  to,  in  60  the  scat  was  either  at  the  sigmoid  flexnte 
of  the  colon  or  in  the  rectum.  In  about  one-half  of  these  77  cases  the 
obstruction  was  due  to  cancer.  Cancer  is  much  more  infrequently  seeted 
in  the  intestinal  canal  than  in  the  stomach.  It  is  oftener  seated  in  tKe 
large  than  in  the  small  intestine,  and  the  portions  of  the  large  intesttae 
in  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  seated  are  the  rectum  and  the  sigmoid  flexon 
of  the  colon. 

The  discrimination  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  caused  by  compreBuoa 
or  stricture  from  the  cases  involving  strangulation  can  generally  be  mide, 
clinically,  by  moans  of  tlie  differential  points  which  have  just  been  stated.    V 

The  fact  of  the  obstruction  being  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  laigi  ■: 
intestine  can  generally  be  ascertained.  If  seated  in  the  rectum,  it  is  aooe»-  | 
sible  to  direct  exploration.  If  seated  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  tut  k  [ 
shown  b}'  the  evidence,  afforded  by  manual  exploration,  of  distension  of 
the  transverse  and  ascending  colon,  and  by  the  inability  to  inject  liquid 
beyond  the  rectum.  Per  contra^  the  situation  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
large  intestine  or  in  the  small  intestine  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  disten- 
sion of  the  large  intestine  with  intestinal  contents,  and  by  the  inability  to 
fill  the  colon  with  injected  liquid.  The  obstruction  may  be  complete,  bat| 
in  general,  a  certain  quantity  of  liquefied  fecal  matter  passes  the  point  of 
obstruction  and  is  evacuated. 

The  distension  from  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents  may  letd 
to  rupture  of  the  intestine.  And  the  distension  may  gradually  go  on  nd 
lead  to  this  accident  without  sufficient  pain  or  other  symptoms  to  direet 
attention  to  the  existence  of  any  serious  obstruction.  This  fact  was  illui- 
trated  by  a  case  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Uospital,  in  whick 

1  Vid9  Medlco-Chlrurg.  Review,  18^,  vol.  xli.  p.  248. 
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ig  more  than  ordinary  constipation  had  been  suspected,  when  peri- 
I  Buddenlj  became  developed,  ending  fatall^^  in  a  short  time.  Ob- 
ion was  produced  in  this  ease  by  a  cancerous  tumor  at  the  sigmoid 
e ;  the  colon  and  csecum  were  enormously  distended  with  feces,  and 
uitonitis  was  due  to  rupture  of  the  cieeum.  This  case  illustrates 
lility  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve  to  resist  an  amount  of  pressure  sufficient 
d  to  rupture  of  the  ciecal  walls. 

the  treatment  of  obstruction  from  compression  or  stricture,  active 
.tives  are  to  be  avoided,  but  the  trial  of  saline  laxatives  in  small 
,  in  order  to  liquefy  the  intestinal  contents,  is  admissible.  Colic 
are  to  be  relieved  by  opiates.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and 
ntrated,  in  order  to  leave  as  little  fecal  residue  as  ]x>ssible.  If  the 
action  be  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  carefhl 
a  to  pass  a  flexible  tube  be^-ond  the  constricted  portion  may  be  em- 
d,  and,  if  successful,  liquid  may  bo  injected  above  the  obstruction, 
cases  of  obstruction  from  compression  or  stricture  at  the  lower  part 
e  large  intestine,  cnterotomy  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  on 
3ial  anus  is  warrantable,  provided  other  measures  to  free  the  intes- 
tom  an  amount  of  an  accumulation  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  be  not 
asfaL  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged 
omfortable  health  obtained  b^'  means  of  surgical  interference.^  Csesar 
kins  reported  the  results  of  the  operation  for  artificial  anus  in  44 
J  In  10  of  these  cases  death  took  place  within  48  hours,  in  21  within 
reeks,  and  in  13  the  operation  was  successful.  Of  these  13  cases,  6 
in  six  months,  and  7  survived  more  than  a  year. 

JSTRXJCTION  FROM  IMPACTION  OF  FECES,  ENTERO- 
LITHES,  AND  FOREIGN  BODIES. 

stipation  may  be  produced  by  the  causes  named  in  the  above  head- 
Hit  in  general  they  induce  only  more  or  less  constipation,  and,  in 
Dg  of  the  latter  affection,  they  will  again  be  referred  to.  An  accu- 
ion  of  a  mass  or  of  masses  of  hardene<l  feces,  sufficient  ta  produce 
icUon,  may  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  large  intestine.  The 
n  in  aged  persons  not  infrequently  is  the  seat  of  such  an  accumulation. 
lo  be  suspected  when  enemas  cannot  be  given,  and  perhaps  the  pipe 
I  Bjringe  is  found  to  penetrate  a  fecal  mass.  Examination  shows  the 
Dd  the  character  of  the  obstruction.  It  may  be  necessary  to  break 
and  remove  the  accumulation  by  a  scoop  or  the  handle  of  a  spoon, 
locnmulation  may  be  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  then  resistance  to 
issage  of  liquid  injected  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  flexible  tube  is 
to  be  at  that  point.  The  accumulation  may  be  at  an}^  point  above 
^oid  flexure,  but  it  is  oftenest  in  the  csecum  or  ascending  colon. 
sees  of  feces  above  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  give  rise  to  a  tumor  or 
mors  appreciable  by  manual  exploration  through  the  abdominal 
These  fecal  tumors  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  others  of  adifTer- 
laracter.  A  female  in  the  country  presented  an  abilominal  tumor  of 
laracter  of  which  her  attending  physician  was  not  satisfied,  and  an 
nt  professor  of  anatomy,  now  deceased,  was  requested  to  see  the  case. 
i8  led  to  regard  the  tumor  as  malignant,  and,  of  course,  to  form  a 
unfavorable  prognosis.     Shortly  after  the  consultation  a  profuse 

T  a  striking  case,  sec  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  of  Royal  Med.  and  Surg. 

f  of  London,  vol.  x.  2d  series,  1845. 

9  ibid.y  vol.  XXXV.,  quoted  in  Ilabershon^s  work. 
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diarrhoea  set  in,  and,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient  and  her 
physician,  the  tumor  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  a  fecal  tumor.  In 
view  of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis,  and  in  order  that  appropriate 
measures  of  treatment  may  be  pursued,  the  distinctive  features  of  these 
tumors  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  One  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  their 
situation  in  the  tract  of  the  colon.  They  are  not  tender  on  pressure,  but 
may  be  handled  freely  without  giving  pain.  By  firm  and  continued 
pressure,  perhaps,  they  may  be  moved  backward  or  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  colon.  By  firm  and  continued  pressure,  also,  the  form  of  the 
tumor  may  be  altered. 

The  absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting,  and  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms accompanying  invagination,  internal  hernia,  and  twisting  of  the 
intestine,  sufiices  to  exclude  these  afifections ;  but  it  cannot  he  at  once 
determined  that  the  obstruction  is  not  due  to  compression  or  stricture. 
The  effect  of  measures  of  treatment  will  be  likely  to  settle  the  diagnosis. 
The  measures  to  be  employed  are  purgatives,  especially  salines,  and  stimu- 
lating enemas.  The  latter  will  be  more  effective  if  administered  through 
a  long  flexible  tube  introduced  into  the  bowels.  These  measures,  judi- 
ciously employed,  will  generally  prove  successful,  without  much  delayjn 
relieving  the  obstipation  and  causing  the  fecal  tumors  to  disappear.  Sfild 
purgatives  may  be  required  for  some  time  after  the  obstruction  is  re- 
moved ;  the  treatment,  tlien,  will  resolve  itself  into  that  adapted  to  habitual 
constipation. 

Obstruction  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  concretions,  or 
entcrolithes.  These  arc  composed  of  different  substances,  such  as  mag- 
nesia or  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  taken  as  a  remedy,  the  husk  of  oatmeal 
in  countries  in  which  this  ai*tiele  of  food  is  largely  use<l,  cholesterine,  the 
flour  of  sulphur,  cubebs,  white  mustard -seed,  chalk,  etc.  The  seeds  or 
stones  of  fruit  and  other  indigestible  constituents  of  food  may  form  a 
conglomerate  mass  of  sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  obstipation.  In  a 
case  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Sands,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  obstipation  resulted 
from  an  accumulation  of  grape  seeds,  the  i)atient  having  eaten,  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  two  or  three  pounds  of  grapes  daily ;  the  patient, 
for  several  weeks,  discharged  grape  seeds  at  his  stools,  and,  also,  with 
flatus.  I  have  known  a  smooth,  oval  body,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  to  be 
])assed  from  the  bowels,  which  ai)peared  to  be  composed  of  pure  choleste- 
rine. A  gall-stone,  or  some  solid  body  contained  in  the  aliment,  may 
serine  as  a  nucleus  on  which  earth}'  matter  in  the  intestinal  contents  is 
deposited,  forming  a  concretion  of  greater  or  less  size.  These  obstructing 
bodies  may  be  situated  within  the  cfficnm,  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  in 
the  rectum.  They  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls. 
The  nature  of  the  obstruction  in  these  cases  can  be  determined  only  after 
the  concretions  have  been  evacuated,  or  by  means  of  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. They  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  i)erforation  of  the  intestine,  or, 
if  not  discharged  and  the  obstruction  be  complete,  vomiting  of  so-called 
stercoraceous  matter  ensues,  and  death  may  take  place  firom  exhaustion.* 
An  intestinal  concretion,  cuboid  in  form,  the  vertical  and  transverse 
diameter  one  and  a  half  inches,  its  weight  fifteen  drachms,  was  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  O.  T.  Jameson,  of  South  Otselic,  Chenango  County,  New  York, 
with  a  report  of  the  case,  which  I  communicated  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  February,  1867.     This  concretion  was  found  after 

■  For  statistical  details  relating  to  the  different  lesions  occasioning  obstruction, 
vide  Dr.  Haven's  article,  before  referred  to.  The  article  gives  the  resulto  of  the 
analysis  of  258  cases. 
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death  in  the  ileum  just  above  the  Cflecura.  It  was  distinctly  felt  through 
the  abdominal  walls  during  life,  and  had  existed  for  over  twenty  years. 
The  patient  was  a  shoemaker,  and  experienced  notable  inconvenience 
from  the  concretion  only  at  times  after  overwork,  or  after  violent  muscular 
exertion.  He  died  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  47.  Portions  of  the  con- 
cretion were  examined  for  cholesterine  with  a  negative  result ;  the  compo- 
sition appeared  to  be  fecal. 

Pinaliy,  foreign  bodies,  that  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  bodies  not  con- 
tained  in  the  aliment  nor  derived  from  the  body,  may  pass  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal  from  the  stomach,  or  be  introduced  into  the  rectum.  In  the 
latter  case  their  presence  is  readily  ascertained  by  exploration,  and  tliey 
are  removed  by  appropriate  surgical  appliances.  When  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  they  have  been  swallowed  either  deliberately,  as  is  done  by 
jugglers,  or  inadvertently.  Prof.  Gross,  in  his  comprehensive  work  on 
Surgery,  cites  the  case  of  a  man  in  Iowa,  who  swallowed  a  bar  of  lead 
weighing  a  pound,  which  was  removed  from  the  stomach  by  an  opening 
made  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  same 
author  refers  to  another  case  in  which  a  large  teaspoon  was  swallowed  in 
a  fit  of  delirium,  and  this  was  extracted  from  the  ileum  by  the  operation 
of  enterotomy.^ 

Foreign  bodies,  not  sufficient  in  number,  or  not  large  enough,  to  occa- 
sion obstruction,  are  often  swallowed,  esj^ecially  by  children.  The  prac- 
titioner is  frequently  summoned  in  haste,  and  great  anxiety  is  felt  when 
bodies  such  as  pins,  coins,  portions  of  glass,  etc.,  are  known  to  have  been 
swallowed.  They  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  they  may  even  occasion  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines.  In  general,  however,  they  pass  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  without  any  appreciable  inconvenience ;  and  the  i)h3^siciau 
is  warranted  in  giving  assurances  of  the  absence  of  danger.  It  is  not 
judicious,  in  such  cases,  to  give  cathartics  or  laxatives.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  best  protected  agauist  injury,  if  a  sharp-pointed  or  irritating 
body  be  contained  in  the  solid  contents  of  the  bowels.  Moreover,  the  in- 
cres^ed  peristaltic  movements  caused  by  a  purgative  increase  the  risk 
of  injury.  The  desire  to  have  anxiety  relieved  as  quickly  as  possible,  by 
ascertaining  that  the  foreign  body  has  passed,  is  an  inducement  to  resort 
to  purgation,  which  is  to  be  resisted. 

FUNCTIONAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Persisting  obstipation  accompanied  with  vomiting  of  so-called  stercora- 
oeous  matter,  colic  pains,  etc.,  may  occur,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  iis  a 
purely  functional  disorder,  constituting  an  ailection  which  has  been  called 
idiopathic  ileus,  A  person  is  seized  with  abdominal  ))aiu,  increased  par- 
oxysmolly;  vomiting  soon  takes  place,  and,  after  a  time,  the  matter 
Tomited  has  the  odor  of  feces;  measures  to  procure  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  are  ineffectual,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent,  and  there  is  more 
or  less  prostration.  After  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  more,  these  symptoms 
subside,  free  evacuations  from  the  bowels  ensue,  and  the  patient  recovers. 
These  are  the  prominent  features  of  a  case  which  I  reported  some  years 
ago.*    The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  twenty-five ;  hysterical  symptoms 

*  For  a  collection  of  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach  and  the  iutestiDes,  by 
Alfred  Poland,  Hds  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ix.  p.  10G3. 

*  BatBdo  Hed.  Jonmal,  vii.  p.  580,  1851. 
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were  associated ;  the  treatment  consisted  of  the  free  use  of  opiates,  and 
enemas  administered  through  the  long  flexible  tube.  In  this  case,  the 
patient  declared  that  she  tasted  castor-oil  which  was  given  exclusively 
per  enema,  and  it  was  said  that  oil  was  observed  to  float  on  the  matters 
vomite<l.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  diverse  substances  injected 
into  the  rectum  were  supposed  to  be  ejected  from  the  stomach.  In  most 
of  such  instances  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned, and  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  case  reported  by  me  the  oil 
passed  above  the  ileo-cajcal  valve.  Tlic  taste  of  oil  may  have  been  real, 
and  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  enough  was  absorbed  from 
the  large  intestine  to  be  appreciated  by  the  gustatory  nerve. 

Dr.  S.  B,  Uunt  subsequently  reported  a  case  in  which  obstipation  ex- 
isted for  fifteen  da^'S,  and  during  this  period  the  patient  vomited  matter 
described  as  "  horribly  fetid  and  st<?rcoraceou8."  This  case  was  treated 
for  the  first  five  days  by  giving  active  catliartics.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  condition  was  so  unpromising  that  the  cathartics  were  disoon- 
tinued  and  a  soothing  treatment  adopted  with  a  view  to  euthanasia.  Under 
the  latter  treatment  the  symptoms  denoted  gradual  improvement,  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels  occurred  spontaneously,  and  recovery  took  place. 
This  patient  was  a  female,  aged  thirty-five,  and  a  suflercr  from  symptoms 
connected  with  spinal  irritation.* 

Such  cases  simulate  those  of  obstruction  from  the  structural  aflTcetioiiB 
which  have  boon  considered,  and  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  reported  cases  of  the  successful  treatment  of 
invagination  or  strangulated  hernia  within  the  abdomen,  the  aflfeetion  waa 
purely  functional;  The  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, which  have  a  stercoraccous  odor  from  the  diffusion  of  the  gases 
contained  in  the  large  intestine,  in  these  as  in  other  cases  of  obstmction, 
is  generally  attributed  to  an  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  movement.  Brin- 
ton  explains  it  by  supposing  that  in  the  centre  of  the  intestinal  tube  a 
retrograde  current  is  produced  by  the  normal  peristaltic  movements,  if 
there  be  an  obstruction.  The  obstruction,  when  functional,  may  be  caused 
by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  tube,  or  it  may  Ikj  due  to  pKiraljsis  of  a 
portion  of  the  tube,  and  consequent  failure  of  this  portion  to  propel  its 
contents. 

The  clinical  discrimination  of  functional  obstipation  from  obstruction 
caused  by  structural  affections,  cannot  always  be  made  at  once  with  confi- 
dence. The  absence  of  tumor  and  of  pain  and  tenderness  localized  at  a 
particular  point,  tends  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  The  functional  char- 
acter of  the  affection  may  be  surmised  if  the  patient  be  a  female  subject  to 
hysteria,  and  suffering  from  the  nervous  symptoms  associated  with  so- 
called  spinal  irritation.  The  ])robability  of  the  affection  being  factional 
is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  obstipation,  with  vomiting,  etc.,  continues, 
without  the  su])ervention  of  the  symptoms  which  occur  after  sphacelation 
of  intestine  has  taken  place,  ^iz.,  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  extreme  prostration,  great  tympanites,  in  short, 
the  symptoms  denoting  impending  death  by  asthenia. 

In  the  treatment  of  flmctional  obstipation,  opium  and  other  measures 
to  relieve  pain  and  allay  spasmodic  action  are  indicated.  Cathartics  may 
be  cautiously  tried,  but,  if  ineffectual,  should  not  be  persisted  in.  Enemas 
administered  by  means  of  a  long  flexible  tube  are  to  be  employed. 

The  importance  of  examining  for  the  evidence  of  femoral  and  inguinal 
hernia  is  to  be  enforced  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  ftmcdonal  obsti- 
pation. 

» Ibid,  vol.  vU.  p.  888, 1852. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

FuMtioiial  AfltecUons  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines—Dyspepsia— Polyphagia,  Malacia  or  Pica, 

Polydipsia,  Dipsomania.    Gastroirliagia. 

r\F  the  fanctional  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  a  large  pro- 

yj  portion  relate  to  digestion,  that  is,  to  the  processes  involved  in  the 

changes  which  the  ingesta  undergo  prior  to  the  function  of  absorption. 

The  processes  of  digestion  take  place  chiefly  within  the  stomach  and  small 

iBtes^ine.     Clinical  observation  shows,  it  is  true,  that,  under  certain  eir- 

comstances,  aliment  introduced  into  the  large  intestine  is  digeste<l.     But  it 

would  appear  that  digestion  in  the  large  intestine  is  performed  vicariously, 

ind  hence,  disorders  of  this  function  are  hardly  applicable  to  this  portion 

of  the  alimentary  canal.     The  greater  part  of  the  functional  disorders  of 

digestion  are  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  dyspepsia.    This  name 

signifies  simply  difficulty  of  digestion,  but,  conventionally,  it  is  applied  to 

cases  in  which  the  digestive  processes  are  disturbed  in  various  waj-s,  as 

weU  as  to  the  cases  in  which  tlieir  performance  api)ears  only  to  be  diflieult. 

Genenlly,  dyspepsia  denotes  ailments  which  are  sufficiently  persisting  to 

be  considered  as  chronic.     The  term  acute  dyspepsia^  however,  is  applied 

to  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  attended  with  comparatively  violent 

symptoms,  and  having  a  short  duration.     The  disorder  so  called  claims  a 

Inief  notice. 

The  term  acute  dyspepsia  denotes  an  affection  called  by  French  writers 
embarras  gasirique^  and  popularly  known  with  us  as  a  bilious  attack. 
When  accompanied  with  more  or  less  fcbnlc  movement,  it  is  sometimes 
caJled  gcLstric  fever.    The  latter  term  is  objectionable,  because  it  implies 
that  the  affection  is  essentially  a  fever,  whereas  the  febrile  movement  is 
symptomatic.     The  term  bilious  attack  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  is 
bj  no  means  dear  that  the  pathology  of  the  affection  involves  any  special 
disturbance  of  the  liver.     In  the  absence  of  precise  knowle<lge  of  tlie  pa- 
thological character  of  the  affection,  the  tenn  acute  dyspepsia  is  to  he  pre- 
ferred, inasmuch  as,  pathologically,  it  expresses  no  more  than  a  functional 
disorder  pertaining  to  digestion.     The  term,  in  fact,  is  applied  to  cases 
emhracing,  probably,  different  morbid  conditions. 

In  oertfun  cases  of  acute  dyspepsia,  the  difficulty  is  expressed  by  calling 
it  a  fit  of  indigestion.  Gastric  disorder  is  occasioned  by  over-repletion  of 
the  stomach,  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  articles  of  food,  or  an  arrest  of 
digestion  by  strong  emotions,  fatigue,  or  other  causes.  The  disorder  is 
manifeflted  by  a  sense  of  weight,  fulness,  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium  ;  nau- 
sea and  perhaps  vomiting  may  occur,  or,  after  a  time,  looseness  of  the 
bowdls  ^isues ;  some  febnle  movement  may  be  induced,  with  pain  in  the 
head  and  general  malaise.  Succeeding  these  symptoms  are  loss  of  api)e- 
tite,  coating  of  the  tongue,  an  unpleasant  taste,  with  more  or  less  uneasi- 
ness referaUe  to  the  digestive  organs  for  several  days.  Such  cases  are 
snfilciieatly  common.  In  the  way  of  treatment,  they  claim  only  a  mild 
evacnant  remedy,  and  regulated  diet  for  a  few  days,  with,  perhaps,  some 
tonic  remedy. 

The  practitioner  meets  often  with  cases  which  differ  from  the  preceding 
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in  the  disorder  not  boinj;^  distinctlj-  referable  to  a  lit  of  indigestion.  Tliere 
i.s  impairment  or  total  loss  of  appetite  ;  nausea  and  slight  vomiting  luay 
oeciir,  l)at  ollener  a  liquid  containing  bile  is  regurgitated  ;  uneasiness  or  ' 
undefined  distress  is  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stomach;  the  bcjweU 
are  sometimes  constipated  and  sometimes  loose ;  the  patient  complains  of 
a  bitter  taste,  and  the  breath  is  frequently  offensive ;  the  tongue  lAi-omes 
furreil  or  eoate<l :  pain  in  the  frontal  region  of  the  head  is  a  frequent 
symptom,  whicli,  if  accompanied  by  nausea,  goes  by  the  name  »icL'  head- 
ache;  the  urine  deposits  in  abundiuice  the  lithatcs;  in  some  cases  theiv 
is  moderate  febrile  movement ;  the  countenance  frequently  presents  a  s»al- 
low  appearance.  These  are  the  symptoms  belonging  to  an  afleetion  which 
may  be  called  acute  dysi>epsia.  Patients  imagine  that  their  malaily  is 
very  clearly  defined  when  they  declare  that  the^'  are  bilious.  It  is  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  diillcult  to  trace  the  affection  to  any  cause.  It 
occurs  imdoubtedly  oflener  in  the  spring  than  in  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  continues  a  few  days,  and  gradually  the  nonual  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  system  is  regained.  It  is  ])robable  that  in  man;^ ,  if  not  most,  cascii 
of  acute  d^-spepsia,  there  is  subacute  gastritis.  In  certain  cases  the  affec- 
tion is  that  called  by  some  authors  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  to  which  R*fv- 
rence  has  been  alretuly  made. 

Patients  with  acute  dysixjpsia  are  apt  to  desire  active  treatment.  They 
fancy  they  need  cleansing  remedies,  and  in  this  light  they  regard  emetics 
and  cathartics ;  or  they  solicit  medicintts  to  act  ui)on  the  liver.  Readjust- 
ment of  digestion,  etc.,  takes  place  without  medication,  but  a  mercurial 
cathartic  otiten  a])pears  to  afford  prompt  relief.  A  few  grains  of  calomel 
or  blue  mass,  followed  by  a  saline  purgative,  and,  afterward,  a  mild  louic 
such  as  a  grain  or  two  of  quinia  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  regulated 
diet,  are  appropriate  measures  of  treatment. 

The  term  dyspepsia^  without  the  prefix  acute^  is  applied  to  a  more  per- 
sisting' affection  than  that  just  considiired.  As  the  name  of  a  functional 
affection,  it  is  not  correctly-  used  when  applied  to  disorders  of  digestion 
connected  with  inflammation  or  structural  lesions  of  the  digestive  organs, 
nor  to  disonlers  incident  to  fever  and  other  general  diseases.  The  terra 
is  much  less  Q*equently  used  now  than  formerly.  One  reason  for  this  is, 
formerly  the  term  had  a  wider  latitude  than  now,  embracing  affections 
which  progress  in  pathological  knowledge  has  f)laced  nosological!}'  else- 
where. But  the  affection  is  undoubtiMlly  less  prevalent  than  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  this  country.  Of  course,  as  a  functional  affec- 
tion, it  has  no  anatomical  characters  or  morbid  anatom}'. 

The  symjjtoms  of  dyspepsia  are,  in  the  first  place,  local,  that  is,  rcfcraUe 
directly  to  the  stomach  or  small  intestine,  and,  in  the  second  place,  luani- 
fested  elsewhere,  in  other  words,  sympathetic  or  consecutive.  The  local 
symjjtoms,  which  will  be  first  noticed,  are  varied  in  charact^T,  and  wight 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  sulMlivision  of  dy»i)epsia  into  several  varieties. 

These  symptoms  are  conveniently  classed  as  follows ;  First ^  symptoms 
denoting  labored  or  difficult  digestion  ;  and,  second^  symptoms  proceeding 
from  im|)erfect  or  disturlx'd  digestion.  j 

In  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia,  the  processes  of  digestion  appear  to  be 
fully  accomplished,  but  they  are  accompanied  with  uncomfortable  scnsa-  ! 
tions.  In  healthy  persons,  as  is  well  known,  a  good  digestion  is  produc- 
tive of  a  sense  of  comfort.  It  is  quite  the  reverse  in  some  dysi)epticib 
They  are  often  uneasy  or  miserable  while  the  digestive  processes  are  going 
on  :  they  complain  of  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  of  a  sense 
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of  distension,  and  of  a  general  sense  of  discomfort.  And  these  symptoms 
may  afford  the  only  evidence  of  disorder.  The  food  appears  to  be  digested, 
and  the  body  may  be  well  nourished,  whereas,  in  other  cases,  these  S3^mi>- 
toms  arc  associated  with  those  denoting  imperfection  or  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  processes.  A  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
morbid  sympathetic  influences,  appear  to  be  the  sources  of  the  suffering 
in  the  cases  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  when  digestion  is  incomplete 
or  distarbed,  various  symptoms  arise  in  different  cases,  and  with  these 
there  is  sometimes  comparative!}"  little  suffering.  It  is  a  curious  apparent 
inconsistency  that  some  ))ersons  manifest  habitually  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  digestion,  without  much  annoyance,  while  other  persons  habitu- 
ally digest  perfectly,  but  pass  a  wretched  existence.  The  more  prominent 
of  the  local  symptoms  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  ma^*^  be  aiTanged  under  the 
following  heads :  Regurgitations  including  p^'rosis,  cardialgia,  tympan- 
ites, and  vomiting. 

Certain  cases  are  characterized  by  regurgitations  f^om  the  stomach. 
The  liquid  regurgitated  is  sometimes  intensely  sour  from  the  preseucc  of 
either  the  lactic,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid.     If  the  regurgitations  occur, 
as  is  usual,  during  the  progress  of  stomach-digestion,  the  acidity  is  j)ro- 
bably  due  to  chemical  changes  in  the  ingesta,  but  occurring,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  after  long  fasting,  when  the  stomach  contains  no  food,  it 
mu^t  come  fh)m  the  gastric  glands.     The  regurgitated  liquid  is  sometimes 
acrid,  appearing  to  scald  the  throat ;  it  may  be  greasy,  or  nauseous,  hav- 
ing the  odor  and  taste  of  rotten  egg^^  the  latter  denoting  putrefactive 
changes.     Some  persons  possess  or  acquire  the  facult}-  of  voluntary  regur- 
gitation, and  are  able  to  expel,  at  will,  the  contents  of  the  stomach — a  fac- 
ulty analogous  to  that  of  rumination  in  herbivorous  animals. 

The  r^ui^tation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is  either 
insipid,  or  saltish  or  brackish,  and  sometimes  acid,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty  of  food,  and  usually  in  the  morning,  is  called  p3'rosis,  or  water-brash. 
Chambers  supposes  that  the  liquid  is  (lerived  chiefly  from  the  salivary 
glands,  and  that  the  collection  is  not  within  the  stonifieh  but  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cesophagus.* 

Cardialgia  signifies  pain  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  of  a  burn- 
ing character,  shooting  into  the  chest,  and  up  the  (psophagus  into  the 
throaL  It  is  vulgarly  called  heart-burn.  Evtry  one  has  occasionally 
experienced  this  symptom.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
and  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  it 
13  quickly  and  completely  relieved,  for  a  time,  by  an  alkaline  remedy. 

A  painful  sense  of  fulness  after  eating  in  dyspepsia  is  common,  without 
any  abnormal  distension ;  but  more  or  less  distension  from  air  or  gas  is  a 
prominent  symptom  in  certain  cases,  constituting  tympanites.     The  tym- 
panites may  be  situated  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestine.     In  most  cases 
tlie  gas  is  derived  from  putrefactive  or  fermentative  changes  in  the  ingesta. 
The  nature  of  the  gas  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  food  ingested.     In  the 
decompositon  of  albuminoid  substances  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced, 
and  the  gas  expelled  from  the  stomach  has  a  characteristic  fetor ;  tlie  bu- 
tyric fermentation  furnishes  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  latter 
Ib  also  furnished  by  the  acetic  fermentation.     The  formation  of  lactic  acid 
is  miattended  by  the  production  of  gas.     The  accumulation  of  gas  within 
the  stomach,  if  considerable,  occasions  painful  distension,  embarrrasses 
lespiratioii  by  interference  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  disturbs 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  interferes  with  the  gastric  peristaltic  move- 

'  "The  Indlgeitiona,*'  by  Thomas  King  Chambers.  M.D.,  etc. 
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mcnts.  The  formation  of  gas  resulting  from  over-repletion  of  the  stomach, 
may  distend  the  stomach  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  sudden  death.  Two 
instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  observation.* 

Another  source  of  flatulent  distension  is  from  gas  secreted  or  evolved 
in  some  way  indeiwndeutly  of  chemical  chiuiges  in  the  ingesta.  The  accu- 
mulation is  especially  in  tlie  small  intestine.  Some  ])ersons  Buffer  from 
an  habitual  tympanites.  Females  are  more  liable  to  it  than  males.  Casc-a 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  rapid  development  of  tympanites 
occasions  great  suffering,  the  abdomen  becoming  enormously  distended, 
the  respiration  embarrassed  by  interference  with  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and,  in  females,  the  suffering  being  increased  by  pressure  upon 
the  uterus  and  bladder.  A  case  has  recently'  been  under  my  observation 
in  which  parox^'sms  of  intestinal  tympanites,  occasioning  int^*nse  distress, 
occurred  daily  for  several  successive  months,  an  inodorous  gas  sometimes 
passing  oil'  by  the  rectum,  and  sometimes  the  tympanites  disappearing 
without  any  escape  of  gas.  A  host  of  remedies  were  employed  in  this 
case  unsuccessfully,  and  at  length  improvement  has  slowl}'  taken  place 
under  simple  palliative  treatment.  In  a  case  of  this  description  inrhieh  I 
saw  witli  my  friend  and  colleague.  Prof.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  the  appearance 
of  the  abdomen  during  an  attack  of  tympanites  was  extraordinary.  The 
convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  and  their  ]:>eristaltic  movements  were 
distinctly  visible  through  the  distended  abdominal  walls.  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  such  cases  occur  only  among  females,  and  the  tympa- 
nites is  associated  with  more  or  loss  neuropathic  disorder.  Hysterical 
phenomena  are  sometimes  associated  with  it. 

There  is  still  another  source  of  flatulent  distension,  the  seat  of  the  tym- 
panites being  the  stomach,  viz.,  the  ingestion  of  air.     More  or  less  air  is 
habitually  commingled  with  food  and  drink,  but  the  quantity  received  in 
this  way  is  never  sulllcient  to  distend  the  stomach.     A  habit  of  swallow- 
ing air  is  sometimes  acquired,  resembling  the  trick  which,  in  horses,  is 
known  as  crib-biting  or  wind-sucking.     Some  writers  refer  to  this  habit 
as  not  uncommon,  but  the  effort  required  in  the  deglutition  of  air  is  such 
that  the  act  could  not  escape  detection ;  and  as  I  liave  met  with  only  a 
single  example,  I  must  think  that,  in  this  country',  cases  are  by  no  means 
frequent.     The  case  just  referred  to  I  saw  with  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Prof.  Sayre.     The  patient  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  suffered 
from  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  for  twenty-five  years.     In  order 
to  direct  my  attention  to  the  difficulty.  Prof.  SajTC  requested  him  to  drink 
a  tumbler  of  water.     He  drank  it  precipitately',  and  appeared  to  make 
violent  efforts  to  force  it  downwanl.     During  these  efforts  the  fece  be- 
came flushed  and  the  eyes  watery.     Shortly  the  efforts  were  discontinued, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  loud  gurgling  sound  was  heard  in  the  regioQ     . 
of  the  stomach.     I  supposed,  at  first,  that  there  was  obstruction  at  or  near     ] 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  but,  to  show  that  the  passage  was  five, 
Prof.  Sayre  passed  readily  a  probang  into  the  stomach.     I  was  then  at  t 
loss  what  to  think  of  the  case,  but  Prof.  Sayre  had  already  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  patient  had  the  habit  of  swallowing  air.     The  patient 
stated  that  the  habit  had  existe<l  for  twenty-five  years.     He  was  led  to  it 
gradually  in   order  to  prevent  regurgitation,  which  he   stated  always 
occurred  if  he  failed  to  ingest  air  in  conjunction  with  his  food  and  driidu 
He  was  accustomed  to  belch  air  frequently.    Percussion  over  the  stomadi 
showed  considerable  gastric  tympanites.     He  declared  that  he  could  not 

1  Reported  in  Boston  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonmal,  March  10, 1841. 
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overcome  the  habit,  but  promised  to  make  the  attempt.     Nothing  was 
heanl  of  the  case  afterwards. 

An  habitual  t^'mpanites  of  the  stomach  occasions,  in  some  persons, 
after  the  ingestion  of  liquid,  a  succussion  sound  in  walking,  resembling 
the  sound  frequently  heard  in  horses.  This  is  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance and  mortification,  especially  in  females,  it  may  be  avoided  by 
taking  into  the  stomach  only  very  small  quantities  of  liquid  at  a  time. 

Vomiting  is  not  common  in  cases  of  habitual  dyspepsia.     It  is  more 
frequent  in  occasional  fits  of  indigestion  or  in  acute  dyspepsia.     It  is, 
however,  characteristic  of  a  form  of  chronic  dyspepsia  occasionally  met 
with,  occarring  generally  in  young  ft^males.     In  this  variety  of  disoixler, 
vomiting  almost  constantly  follows  tiie  ingestion  of  food  or  drink ;  the 
stomach  seema  to  be  intolerant  of  all  fonns  of  nonrislinient,  although 
taken  in  small  quantities.     The  vomiting  occurs  dirv?ctly  or  soon  after 
food  is  taken,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  surprising  timt  there  is  not  more 
evidence  of  inanition,  since  everything  taken  into  tlie  stomnch  api>ears  to 
be  ejected;  3'et,  although  the  disorder  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  tlie 
patient  does  not  become  greatly  emaciated  nor  notably  enfeeblcfl.     The 
disorder  is  apt  to  resist  all  the  usual  nimedies  to  relieve  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  bismuth,  creasote,  opiates,  hydrocyanic  acid,  oxalate  of 
oeiinm,  etc-     It  is  usually  accompanied  with  mental  depression,  hyper- 
SBSthesia  of  the  surface,  and  marked  tenderness  over  the  spinal  column. 
In  determining  that  the  affection  is  purely  functional,  gastritis,  gastric 
ulcer, subacute  meningitis  (especially  in  children),  pregnancy,and  disease 
of  the  kidneys  arc  to  be  excluded.     The  treatment  adopted  in  a  case  of 
this  description  by  William  Hunter  (which  has  been  often  quoted)  will 
sometimes  prove  effectual,  viz.,  restricting  the  patient  to  a  very  small 
quantity  of  some  bland  nourishment,  such  as  milk  or  animal  essence, 
taken  at  short  intervals.     But  the  plan  of  treatment  which,  in  my  expe- 
rience, has  proved  most  successful,  consists  in  change  of  scene,  and  living 
IS  much  as  ]x>S8ible  out  of  doors.     I  have  known  a  sea-voyage  to  prove 
efficacious. 

The  local  symptoms  just  noticed  are  not  ix»culiar  to  dyspepsia.  They 
ntv  occur  in  connection  with  subacute  gastritis  and  structural  lesions  of 
the  stomach.  In  arriving  at  the  diagnosis  of  d^'spepsia — that  is,  deter- 
ndning  that  a  functional  affection  only  exists — inflammation  and  the 
ledoiw  which  have  been  considered  are  to  be  excluded.  They  are  to  Ikj 
oduded  by  the  absence  of  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  for  these  the 
Rider  is  referred  to  the  preceding  chapters.* 

Of  symptoms  other  than  those  referable  directly  to  the  stomnch  and 
ohH  intestine,  mental  disorder  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable.  During  the 
pioeesseB  of  digestion,  dyspeptics  arc  apt  to  experience  an  uncomfortable 
hetrinesB  or  dnlness,  rendeiing  it  difficult  to  concentrate  the  nttention  upon 
■ny  sabject.  The  following  extract  from  Chambers's  work  gives  a  truthful 
npiesentation  of  the  condition  in  many  cases :  ^^  There  is  great  languor  and 
iicapacity  for  exertion,  coming  on  generally  about  an  hour  after  food,  and 
leeompanied  in  some  cases  by  an  almost  irresistible  drowsiness,  which  lasts 
far  ■eFeral  hoars.  This  symptom  is  particularly  marked  in  the  aftemoon, 
if  the  patients  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  endeavor  to  continue  their 
iployment  afterward.  Yielding  to  the  drowsiness  and  taking  a  siesta 
to  make  matters  worse,  for  there  is  usually  felt  after  such  an  indul- 
gence an  intense  headache  or  giddiness,  which  continues  longer  than  the 

>  INaiTlMBa  dependent  on  intestinal  indigestion  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
charter. 
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symptoms  would  have  done  had  the  inclination  to  sleep  been  resisted.  The 
depression  of  spirits  is  not  so  remarkable  as  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  accompanied  in  persons  naturally  active  with  a 
sense  of  shame  at  their  unwonted  apathy."*  This  condition  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  and  may  be 
unaccompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  disorder  of  stomach<ligc8tion. 

In  moA»t  cases  of  dyspepsia,  patients  sufler  more  or  less  from  mental  de- 
'  pression.  They  are  devoid  of  buoyancy,  gloomy,  and  dis))osed  to  look 
always  on  the  dark  side.  Frequently  this  depression  is  increased  by 
anxiety  respecting  health.  They  are  apprehensive  of  the  existence  of  some 
grave  disease,  such  as  consumption  or  an  affection  of  the  heart.  Impotency 
is  sometimes  fancied.  Their  attention  becomes  concentrated  upon  them- 
selves. Tliey  are  constantly  watching  the  sensations  connected  with  diges- 
tion, and  fall  into  the  habit  of  counting  the  pulse,  fc»eling  the  heart's  beat, 
examining  the  abdomen,  urine,  etc.  Tliis  mental  disorder,  carried  beyond 
a  certain  point,  eventuates  in  the  forms  of  mental  aberration  known  as 
melancholia  and  hypochondriasis. 

In  addition  to  these  sym])t()ms  of  mental  disorder,  various  symptomatic 
phenomena  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  dyspepsia.  Irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  or  pali)itation,  is  not  uncommon.  Constipation  generally 
exists,  sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhea.  The  skin  is  apt  to  be  dry 
and  rougii ;  the  extremities  are  often  cold,  showing  deficient  activity  of  tl^ 
circulation ;  the  tongue  is  usually  furred  or  more  or  less  coated.  The 
urine  cle[)osits  the  lateritious  sediment,  and,  on  microscopic  examination, 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  may  bo  found  in  abundance — the  latter,  beii^ 
incidental  to  various  morbid  conditions,  and  not  imcommon  in  connection 
with  trivial  disonlers,  are  ineori'ectly  considered  as  denoting  a  special 
affection  calkxl  oxaluria.  Vigilance  is  a  frequent  source  of  complaint,  and 
the  sleep  obtainecl  is  often  incomplete  and  disturl)ed  by  dreams,  the  patient 
arising  in  the  morning  unrefreshed  and  miserable.'  The  appetite  in  the 
morning  is  often  poor,  becoming,  perhaj^s,  during  the  day,  morbidly  craving. 
A  dry  hacking  cough  is  reckoncKl  among  the  sympathetic  phenomena,  bat, 
in  my  experience,  this  is  rare.  The  existence  of  cough  should  always 
excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary  disease  or  of  chronic  pharyngitis  ;  the  lattw 
is  quit<)  common. 

With  reference  to  the  pathology  of  dysjiepsia,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
digestion  is  not  a  simi)le  process.   Including  under  this  term  aU  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  ingesta  ])rior  to  absorption,  there  are  certain  changes 
in  the  stomach  from  admixture  with  the  salivary  fluids  and  the  gastrie 
juice,  others  in  the  duodenum  from  the  addition  of  the  bile  and  pancreatie 
secretion,  and  others  in  the  small  intestine,  below  the  duodenum,  fh)m  the 
action  of  the  intestinal  juice.     For  the  proi)er  activity  of  the  organs,  am} 
for  the  secreted  liquids,  the  latter  being  vastly  more  abundant  than  was 
fonnerly  supposed,  a  large  su)>ply  of  blood  is  required.     The  moyemeDU 
due  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  arc  important    A 
certain  influence  derived  from  the  nervous  system,  calleii  innervatioo,  it ' 
requisite  for  the  secretion  of  the  liquids  and  the  ])eristaltic  movementl 
An  analysis  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  in  different  cases  of  dyspepaa 
shows  that  the  different  elements  which  enter  into  the  function  of  degestioa 
may  1x3  affected  either  separately  or  with  different  degrees  of  predommanoe. 

>  Dicrcstion  and  its  Derangements.    American  edition^  page  867. 

•  Thn  po<?t  Cowper,  who  appears  to  have  suffered  from  Intense  mental  depretrioi 
in  connection  with  dyspepsia,  describes  his  feeling  in  the  morning  in  the  foUowiai 
forcible  lanijciiagc  :  '^  I  awake  like  a  toad  oat  of  Acheron,  covered  with  the  ooieiM 
siime  of  melancholy,** 
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Thus,  vomiting  and  regurgitation  show  irritation  and  spasmodic  action ; 
paiu  or  distress,  morbid  sensibility ;  prolonged  digestion  with  chemical 
changes,  deficiency  in  the  digestive  liquids,  etc.  It  is  of  importance  to 
take  cog:uizanec  of  these  several  elements  in  the  management.  The  period 
which  elapses  after  eating  before  the  inconvenience  is  felt,  and  the  absence 
of  symptoms  of  disorder  referable  to  the  stomach,  go  to  show  intestinal 
rather  than  gastric  dyspepsia. 

The  causation  of  dysjx'psia  involves  agencies  allocting  the  digestire 
processes  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Excesses  in  cathig  and  drinking 
act  as  direct  causes.  The  digestive  powers  may  be  overtasked  by  the 
quantity,  or  over-excite<l  by  the  quality,  of  fo<xl.  Under  these  circum- 
stances^ dyspepsia  has  been  humorously  called  **  the  i-emorse  of  a  guilty 
&Coui.ich.'*  The  habit  of  spirit-<lrinking  engenders  dyspepsia ;  drunkards 
after  a  time  become  dyspeptics.  Dyspepsia  may  follow  subacute  gastritis 
or  enteritis  prodnced  by  dietetic  errors  or  other  causes;  inflammation 
leaves  the  organs  in  a  weakened  state.  These  direct  causes,  however,  are 
not  so  largely  oi)erative  as  is  generally  su])posed. 

The  indirect,  more  than  the  direct,  agencies  are  involved  in  the  causa- 
tion.     These  are  various.     Anaemia  is  one  of  the  <lirect  causes.     It  gives 
rise  to  dyspepsia  by  diminishing  the  functional  activity  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinid  ^ands,  the  digestive  liquids  being  lessened,  or  alfectetl  in  reganl 
of  their  quality.     Clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  cases  of  ana?mia,the 
digestive  processes  are  generally  more  or  less  disordered.     On  the  other 
hand,  disordered  digestion  may  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  amemia. 
A  notable  change  in  habits  as  reganis  physical  exercise  not  infrequently 
gives  rise  to  dyspepsia.     The  vigor  of  the  digestive  organs  is  in  a  measure 
commensurate  with  the  demand  for  nutritive  material,  and  the  latter  is  de- 
pendent on  the  waste  of  the  tissues.    Xow,  certain  dietetic  habits  are  formed 
inaooordance  with  occupations  involving  physical  activity  and  a  pro|K)r- 
tionate  amount  of  disassimilation.     Persistence  in  these  dietetic  habits 
after  a  change  from  an  active  to  a  se<lentarv  life  is  apt  to  induce  disonler. 
This  is,  in  part  at  least,  an  explanation  of  the  occurri'uce  of  dyspei)sia 
among  those  who  exchange  the  farm  or  workshop  for  the  desk  or  study, 
and  among  those  who  retire  from  business  to  beeomc  men  of  leisure. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  dyspepsia  originates  and  is  pcr[>otuated 
by  mental  causes.     It  is  induced  and  kept  up  by  anxiety  and  depression. 
Disorder  is  often,  in  the  first  place,  produced  by  mental  causes,  and  then 
the  dyspepsia  reacts  upon  the  mind,  increasing  its  morbid  condition.    An 
enmination  into  the  preWous  history  of  cases  of  dyspepsia  will  frequently 
show  the  affection  to  have  Iwen  preceded  by  mental  in(]uietude  of  some 
1      lort    Persons  of  a  certain  mental  constitution  are  especially  prone  to 
I     djapepsia,  ^iz.,  those  so  constituted  as  to  lx»  constantly  luixious  about 
J      mnething,  sach  as  acquiring  success  in  life,  getting  out  of  debt,  securing 
£      IB  independent  position,  or  about  imaginary  troubles.     The  period  of  life 
t      when  persons  are  most  prone  to  dyspepsia  is  that  in  which  anxieties  are 
'  apt  to  be  greatest,  viz.,  Ixjtween  adult  ago  and  middle  life.    After  the  latter 
period,  the  events  of  life  arc  taken  more  calmly,  and  there  are  fewer  sources 
of  intense  anxiety.     Persons  who  have  been  d^^speptics  for  many  years 
are  often  finee  fh)m  this  affection  after  ha\nng  entered  upon  middle  life.    It 
may  be  doubted  if  the  affection  is  often  produced  by  overtasking  of  the 
intellect.     When  it  occurs  in  those  who  are  excessively  devote<l  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  it  arises  generally  from  the  sedentary  habits  connected 
with  these  pursuits  or  from  mental  anxiety  ;  on  the  other  hand,  deficient 
I,     exercise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  is  apt  to  lead  to  it.     Con- 
k     ditions  in  life  involying  ennui  and  dissatisfaction  predispose  to  it.  Under 
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these  circumstances  the  attention  is  apt  to  become  concentrated  on  the 
functions  of  the  body,  which  go  on  best  without  close  surveillance.  These 
views  are  sustained  by  observing  the  classes  of  i)ersons  who  suffer  from 
dyspepsia.  Epicures  and  gormandizers  by  n%  means  of  necessity  become 
dyspeptics ;  they  often  escai)e  this  affection  when  their  indulgences  lead 
to  other  consequences,  sucli  as  gout,  etc.  The  laboring  classes  are  not 
prone  to  dysjwpsia,  notwithstamiing  the  use,  frequentl}*,  of  the  coarsest 
and  most  indigestible  kinds  of  food,  preimred  without  any  regard  to  the 
art  of  cookery.  IJut  eases  of  d3'spepsia  are  met  with  especially  among 
retired  rich  [)crsons,  without  occupation  or  mental  resources,  among  those 
who  have  no  useful  or  proper  aims  in  life,  and  among  those  who  are  de^ 
barred  from  the  interests  of  domestic  life ;  and  in  these  classes  it  may  be 
develoi)ed  irrespective  of  any  dietetic  errors.* 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  dyspepsia,  as  of  other  affections, 
the  first  point  is  to  remove  or  obviate  causes,  in  so  far  as  this  is  practica- 
ble. The  practitioner  may  he  able  to  control  causes  relating  to  dietetic 
errors,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  reach  those  connected  with  the  mind, 
and  hence  a  difficulty  in  effecting  a  cure.  Measures  of  treatment  may  be 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  viz.,  1st,  those  relating  to  diet  and  regimen; 
2d,  measures  addressed  to  the  mind ;  and,  3d,  medicinal  remedies. 

1.  If  the  affection  have  been  induced  by  dietetic  excesses,  it  is  some- 
times useful  to  give  the  digestive  organs  a  short  jxjriod  of  rest,  and,  with 
this  view,  to  reduce  the  diet,  for  a  time,  below  the  wants  of  the  83'stem. 
This,  however,  should  be  but  temporary.  A  cure  is  not  to  be  effected  by 
j>ersisting  in  this  course.  Not  only  the  system  is  reduced,  but  the  diges- 
tive functions  arc  impaired  l.)y  too  great  or  too  protract e<l  abstemious- 
ness. l)ysix?psia  is,  in  fact,  jK^q^etuated,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  sometimes 
produced,  by  attempts  to  live  on  as  little  and  as  coarse  food  as  possible. 
Persons  who  tliink  it  vulgar,  unrefine<l,  or  worldly-minded  to  eat  well  are 
apt  to  be  the  subjects  of  dysix^psia,  as  well  as  of  other  affections.  The 
object  of  treatment  is  to  bring  the  digestive  powers  up  to  such  a  point  of 
improvement  tliat  particular  care  in  diet  is  not  requisite. 

As  reganls  the  diet  for  dys]x?ptics,  there  are  no  rules  suited  to  all  cases. 
Individual  experience,  in  each  case,  is  to  be  a  guide,  but  there  is  a  liability 
to  error  in  regard  of  this  experience.     Unusual  difllculty  or  disturbasoe 
of  digestion  after  a  meal  is  often  imputeil  by  the  patient  to  certain  articles 
of  food,  when  it  was  due  to  some  other  iucidental  circumstance.     Idiosyn- 
crasies in  relation  to  particular  articles  of  food  are  far  less  common  thai^ 
the  statements  of  patients  would  lead  one  to  suppose.     In  general,  articles 
which  arc  wholesome  to  most  persons  are  not  unwholesome  to  any.     It  is 
rarely  true  that  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison."     Asa  rule, 
when  a  patient  says  that  he  cannot  take  such  and  such  articles  which  gene- 
ral experience  shows  to  be  digestible  and  nutritious,  it  is  fair  to  presime 
that  ho  is  deceived,  and  of  this  the  patient  ma}'  generally  be  convinced  if 
he  l>e  persuaded  to  persist  in  their  use.     At  first,  the  expectation  thatu 
article  will  prove  hurtful  contributes  to  render  it  so  ;  but,  after  a  tine, 
the  idea  is  overcome.     It  is  often  an  object  in  the  ti*eatment  of  dyspepot 
to  do  away  with  these  fallacious  ideas  respecting  various  kinds  of  food. 
Some  persons  seem  to  be  fond  of  encouraging  the  notion  that  their  diges* 
tive  organs  are  endowed  with  |>eculiar  susceptibilities  which  prevent  thm 
from  conforming  to  general  rules  of  diet.     In  most  cases  of  dyspepni, 

1  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  these  views  of  the  causation  of  dyspepsia,  tide  arUds 
by  the  author  in  the  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  January,  1841. 
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animal  food  is  best  digested,  especially  old  and  tender  meats  plainly  but 
well  cooked  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet  is  found  to 
i^reo  best.  An  obvious  reason  why  so  many  [Xirsons  imagine  tbey  do  not 
digest  milk  well  is,  it  is  generally  taken  as  a  beverage  after  or  with  solid 
food,  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  effect,  a  solid  article  of  food  not  being  appre- 
ciated. Bread,  to  be  readily  digestible,  should  not  be  new,  nor  is  it  desi- 
rabie  that  it  should  be  stale.  Well-boiled  rice  and  corn-meal  mush  are 
esAy  of  digestion.  Crude  vegetables  are  apt  to  be  digested  with  diiliculty 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  but  not  invariably.  Some  dysix^pties  find  even  the 
much  abused  cucumber  grateful  to  the  stomach  as  well  as  to  the  palate. 
Pastries,  rich  puddings,  and  sweetmeats  are  generally  to  be  eaten  spar- 
ingl3-or  discarded.  Ki|>e  fruits  in  moderation  are  useful.  It  is  genendly 
not  advisable  for  the  patient  to  limit  himself  to  a  restricted  range,  or  to 
adopt  any  particular  system  of  diet.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  perse- 
vere in  attempting  to  digest  all  the  varied  forms  of  wholesome  food,  not 
confining  himself  to  meat  or  a  vegetable  diet,  but  aiming  to  eat  like  i>er- 
flons  in  health,  without  the  need  of  particular  care  in  the  selection  of  food. 
Different  kinds  of  food  are  suited  to  dill'crent  cases  according  as  the 
functional  disonler  is  chiefly  gastric  or  intestinal.  If  gastric,  farinaceous 
articles  will  be  likely  to  be  best  suite<l,  as  these  are  digeste<l  mainly  in  the 
small  intestine.  Fatty  articles  may  be  well  digested  in  these  cases.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  disonler  be  intestinal,  farinaceous  and  fatty  articles 
of  fooil  will  be  likely  to  be  diflicult  of  digestion,  and  albuminoid  substances 
or  an  animal  diet  will  be  best  bonie. 

Regularity  in  me^ils  is  a  j)oint  of  importance.  Frequently  more  than 
three  meals  a  day  arc  advisable.  If  a  patient  have  no  api>etitc  for  break- 
fast, an  early  lunch  should  be  taken.  If  he  dine  near  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  have  an  early  tea,  some  light  food  in  the  evening  is  advisable. 
Long  intervals  between  the  i)eriods  of  taking  food  tend  to  wciiken  the 
powers  of  digestion.  The  quantity  of  food  taken  at  a  meal  is  to  l)e  gradu- 
atetl  to  the  diminished  digestive  powers.  The  api)etite  is  not  always  to 
be  relied  apon  in  dyspepsia.  The  api>etite  is  often  craving  ;  the  system 
calls  for  nutritive  supplies  be^'ond  the  ability  of  the  <ligostive  organs  to 
prepare  food  for  assimilation.  Food  should  be  eaten  slowly.  Deliberate 
midtication  prepares  the  food  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  More- 
over, slowness  in  eating  gives  the  stomach  a  chance  to  express  satiety, 
tD'l  is,  therefore,  a  protection  against  over-eating.  A  moderate  quantity 
of  liquid  only  should  l)e  taken  at  meals,  in  order  not  to  dilute  too  much 
thegastric  juice,  but  drink  may  l^e  taken  freely  iK^twoen  the  acts  of  diges- 
tion. Umler  erroneous  notions,  abstinence  from  liquid  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  an  extreme. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits,  the  danger  of  intemperance  is 
ilways  to  be  considered,  especially  as  dyspepsia  not  infro<iuontly  leads  to 
t  morbid  desire  for  stimulants,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mental 
itate  is  favorable  for  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits.  Yet  an  alco- 
holic stimulant  taken  with  meals  is  often  useful  until  the  nonnal  powers 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  restored.  If  sjurits  l>e  taken,  they  should  l)e 
18  little  dilated  as  possible,  the  object  ]>eing  to  stimulnte  the  stomach. 
Stimulants  should  never  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  em|>ty. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  sometimes  hurtful,  the  latter  especially.  Tobacco  is 
often  injurious,  from  the  waste  of  saliva  and  the  depressing  effect  on  the 
nervous  s^-stem.  If  used  at  all,  the  quantity  use<l  should  1^^  quite  small, 
and,  in  general,  total  abstinence  is  easier  than  moderate  indulgence. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  diet,  it  may  ho.  well  to  remind  the  practitioner 
that  it  is  onphiloeophical  to  judge  concerning  his  patients  from  his  own 
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personal  experience.  The  physician  who  has  his  notions  of  what  kin<ls  of 
food  agree  with  himself  best,  is  apt  to  apply  these  notions  indiscriimiiatelj 
to  his  patients.^ 

As  regards  regimen,  the  clothing  of  d3'speptics  should  be  such  as  wiU 
secure  unifarmity  of  temperature  and  maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
without  an  over-accumulation  of  heat  or  exciting  perspiration.  Kxerc'ise 
is  of  great  importance ;  but  to  bo  as  useful  as  ])ossible,  it  must  be  taken 
with  a  motive  and  end,  aside  from  the  sanitary  object.  Exercise,  taken 
simply  as  exercise,  tends  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  patient  on  his  disorder, 
and  will  not  be  likely  to  be  persisted  in.  There  is  a  risk  of  resorting  at 
once  to  over-exercise,  a  too  violent  change  of  habits  in  this  regard  proving 
hurtful  and  discouraging  the  patient.  The  exercise  should  be  in  the  open 
air.  A  change  of  business  from  one  requiring  sedentary  habits  to  one 
involving  out-of-door  occupation  is  often  advisable.  Travelling,  esjx^ially 
in  foreign  countries,  where  the  attention  is  diverte<l  with  a  succession  of 
novel  scenes,  is  highly  useful.  Sir  James  Johnston  said  that  no  ease  of 
purely  functional  dyspepsia  could  resist  a  pedestrian  tour  over  the  Alp«. 

2.  The  moral  treatment  consists  first  in  establishing  confidence  by  atten- 
tion and  sym))athy.  Inattention  to  the  details  into  which  dyspeptic 
patients  arc  fond  of  entering,  and  ridicule  of  hyi)ochondriacal  fears  ])revent 
the  physician  from  being  of  service  to  this  unhappy  class  of  patients,  and 
lead  them  to  seek  for  aid  from  quack  remedies  and  quacks.  If  the  con- 
fidence of  the  patient  be  secured,  the  assurances  of  the  physician  will  often 
remove  needless  apprehensions,  and  afford  an  encouragement  which,  in 
itself,  will  contribute  not  a  little  toward  improvement.  If  the  patient  be 
convinced  that  his  mental  state  is  in  a  measure  duo  to  a  disorderetl  c*ondi* 
tion  of  the  body,  he  derives  consolation  and  encouragement  from  this 
belief.  Tlie  treatment  relating  to  the  mind  will  embrace,  as  far  as  possible, 
measures  having  reference  to  the  removal  of  mental  causes  which  may  have 
produced  or  which  perpetuate  the  afFection.  It  is  imi)ortant  to  incite  to 
occupations  which  divert  the  attention  from  the  bodily  functions,  espe- 
cially during  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  desirable  that  the  mind  should 
be  pleasantl}''  occupied.  It  is  often  observed  by  dyspeptics  that  if  they 
dine  alone,  and  are  left  by  themselves  to  watch  the  sensations  connected 
with  digestion,  they  are  sure  to  suffer,  whereas  tliey  experience  no  incon- 
venience from  a  greater  amount  of  indulgence  in  eating  if  they  l)e  in  agree- 
able company  during  and  after  dinner.  Popular  works  on  indigestion  do 
harm  by  directing  to  the  subject  the  attention  of  those  prone  to  dy8|H'])sia. 
The  benefit  of  travel  is,  in  a  great  measure,  moral,  involving  recreation  as 
well  as  exercise,  and  keeping  the  mind  occupied  with  extrinsic  objects. 

3.  The  division  of  the  treatment  which  relates  to  medicinal  remedies  is, 
relatively,  least  important,  but  by  no  means  unimportant.  If  the  symp- 
toms denote  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  counter-irritation  on  the 
epigastrium  is  often  useful.  Small  blisters,  the  strong  aqua  ammon]fe,or 
the  croton  oil,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  benefit  is,  probably,  in 
part,  due  to  a  moral  effect.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  tried  in  these 
cases,  care  being  taken  not  to  continue  it  too  long.  If  anaemia  be  associ- 
ated, the  chalybeate  tonics  are  indicated,  of  which,  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  best.  The  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinia  is  an  excellent  form  of  tonic  in  dyspepsia  associated  with  an«- 
mia.     The  powder  of  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  is  another  eligible  form. 

1  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  these  few  remarks  on  diet  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia  are  designed  only  as  hints  for  the  practitioner.  To  consider  the  sub- 
Jeet  of  dietetics  fuUy  would  be  incompatible  with  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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If  there  be  constipation,  the  bowels  arc  to  be  regulated  by  appropriate 
measurci),  but  puliation  is  to  be  avoided.     Constipation  will  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  functional  atfeetion.     There  are  no  special  indications  for 
mercurial  remedies  except  as  an  occasional  cathartic  or  laxative.     The 
success  of  the  Abemethean  plan  of  giving  frequently  blue  mass  followc*d 
by  the  infusion  of  senna,  was  doubtless  due  to  a  moral  effect,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  advice  as  regards  diet  and  regimen.    In  general,  the  various 
vegetable  tonics  are  useful,  the  fonn  of  tonic  being  varied  from  time  to 
time.     A  grain  or  two  of  quinia  twice  or  thrice  dail^',  continued  steadily 
for  several  weeks,  appears  to  be  often  useful.     A  few  drops  of  hjdrochloric 
acid  just  before  or  after  eating,  may  frequently  be  prescribed  with  advan- 
tage.    The  benefit  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is,  probably,  in 
part,  due  to  the  hydrochloric  acid.     Of  late,  jjepsin  has  been  somewhat  in 
vogac  as  a  remedy  in  dysi)epsia.     Experience  does  not  appear  to  offer  much 
testimonj'  to  its  value.     The  principle  on  which  it  is  emplo^'ed,  viz.,  to 
supply  a  deficient  element  in  the  gastric  juice,  entitles  it  to  be  consideriKl 
only  a  palliative,  not  a  curative,  remed3^     A  convenient  and  eligible  fonn 
in  which  pepsin  may  Ixj  given  is  the  preparation  commonly  known  as  rcn- 
nct-wine.     This  is  prepared  by  putting  a  fresh  rennet,  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  into  a  pint  of  sherry  wine,  which,  after  maceration  for  two  weeks, 
is  to  be  strained,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.     Of  tliis  ])reparation,  from 
half  ateaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  is  to  be  given  at  the  time  of,  or  shortly 
after,  taking  food.     This  remedy  is  useful,  not  only  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
but  in  various  diseases  when  it  is  desirable  temporaril}'  to  resort  to  artifi- 
cial digestion. 

Symptoms  characterizing  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  claim  i)articular 
lemeiliea.     Pyrosis  is  generally  relieved  by  bismuth  in  full  doses,  in  con- 
jonctiou  with  measured  relating  to  diet,  regimen,  etc.,  and  followed  by 
tonic  remedies.     The  purified  oxide  of  manganese  is  stated  by  Dr.  liCarecl, 
of  Dublin,  to  be  equally-,  if  not  more,  eflicacious  in  relieving  this  form  of 
disopler.     The  dose  is  from  ton  to  thirty  grains,  given  three  times  daily. 
Canlialgia  calls  for  alkaline  remedies,  viz.,  lime-water,  li(|Uor  potassa',  suh- 
carh.  of  soda,  magnesia,  the  two  latter  especially  if  there  be  constipation. 
Flatulency  and  tympanites  are  to  be  relieved  b}'  carminative  stimulants, 
the  tincture  of  the  essential  oils,  the  aromatic  powder,  and  charcoal  pow- 
der, the  latter  being  useful  on  account  of  its  faculty  of  absorbing  gases. 
All  these  remedies,  however,  are  merely  i)alliatives.     The  conditions  on 
¥hich  de]x.*nd  the  several  symi)toms  just  named,  are,  if  possible,  to  .bo 
removed  by  tonic  remedies,  such  as  quinia,  and  the  mineral  acids.     Tjnn- 
panites  occurring  in  paroxysms,  from  the  secretion  of  gas,  is  apt  to  Ix*  an 
cxtKmely  obstinate  fonn  of  disorder.     Purgatives  are  not  useful.     Opiates 
to  relieve  present  suffering  are  required.     Carminative  and  alcoholic  stium- 
ft      lanti}  will  sometimes  affonl  relief.     Assaftetida  given  by  the  mouth  or  roc- 
tun  is  highly  useful,  esi)ecially  when  hysterical  s^nnptoms  are  associated. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  measures,  medicinal  and  hygienic, 
to  invigorate  the  system  are  indicate<l,  together  with  the  use  of  anti8i)as- 
nodic  reme<lic8,  such  as  belladonna,  valerianate  of  zinc,  etc.     My  friend, 
hd,  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  has  found  small  doses  of  str^-chnia  useful  in  these 
cases.    This  remedy,  or  thenux  vomica  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract, 
B  highly  recommended  by  many  in  other  forms  of  dyspepsia.    The  doses 
ahoald  be  sufficiently  small  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  inducing  poisonous 
effects. 

The  management  in  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  characterized  by  persist- 
ing vomiting  after  taking  food,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Change  of 
ficenc  and  out-of-door  life  arc  the  most  efficient  measures.    A  sea-voyage 
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will  be  likely  to  prove  effectual.    But  various  remedies  may  be 
in  succession,  eaeli  of  wbich  will  sometimes  be  found  usefol,  if  noti 
fuL     The  Siiits  of  morphia  or  codeia  may  succeed  if  the  patient  be; 
unpleasantly  affected  by  opiates  of  any  kind.     If  immediately 
from  the  stomacli,  these  remedies  may  bo  given  by  means  of  hyi 
injections.     The  iiydrocyanic  acid,  in  some  cases,  is  an  efficient 
Creasote  sometimes  acts  eiliciently,  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
repeated  after  each  act  of  vomiting.     In  young  children  this  rernedj,! 
in  doses  of  one-eightii  or  one-sixth  of  a  drop,  frequently  acts  like  te 
in  arresting  vomiting.     Bismuth  in  large  doses  is  a  valuable  remcdj 
some  cases.     Strychnia  or  the  nux  vomica  has  been  fonnd  nseftiL 
oxahite  of  cerium,  from  one  to  two  grains  at  a  dose,  is  another 
reraech'.     Counter-irritation  on  the  epigastrium,  by  means  of 
dr}'  cnpj)ing,  is  frequently  followed  by  relief.     Milk  with  lime-water  i 
is  sometimes  retained  when  other  articles  of  food  are  rejected. 

Vomiting  is  s^-mptomatic  of  a  great  variety  of  affections,  exelurini 
inflammation  or  structural  lesions  of  the  stomach.     Occurring  as  a  fixm] 
of  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  considered  ts: 
individual  affection ;  but  it  may  with  propriety'  be  included  under  the tmli 
of  dysi)opsia.     There  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  which  claims  a  brief  scffr' 
rate  notice.     Reference  is  had  to  cases  in  which  a  liquid  is  thrown  tm 
the  stomach  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  emitting  an  odor  of  feimentiH 
wort,  and,  after  standing  a  few  hours,  becoming  covered  with  a  man  a 
brownish  froth  resembling  yeast.     Goodsir,  in  1842,  on  subjecting  flni 
liquid  to  microscopical  examination,  discovered  in  great  abundance  anp* 
table  fungus,  which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  sarcina  ventritSif 
called  by  Robin  merismopopdia  ventriculi.     The  sarcinro  are  distingoiM 
by  their  oblong  or  square  form,  and  .by  their  being  divided  by  lines  ii4o 
four  equal  squares,  so  that  the}'  resem]>le  a  package  tied  with  a  cord,  M 
the  name  sarcina  denotes.     The  vomiteil  liquid  containing  sarcine  wj 
also  contain  the  yeast  fungus  in  abundance.     The  liquid  is  sour,  diie,M- 
cording  to  Budd,  to  acetic  acid,  and  the  vegetable  productions  are  ini 
dental  to  a  process  of  fermentation,  attende<l  with  the  formation  of  this 
acid,  toirothcr  with  tlie  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

Thoro  does  not  ap])enr  to  l>e  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  presence  of  tbe 
veg(^tal)le  productions  is  the  source  of  disonlcr.     They  are  effects,  rather 
than  the  cause,  of  disorder.     The  sarcina?  are  not  produced  exclusively 
within  the  stomach  ;  they  have  Ikh'U  found  in  the  urine,  in  the  jnirulent  dis^ 
charirt*??  from  a  cranffronons  abscess,  and  in  the  humors  of  the  eve.     Their 
j)ro(liietion  within  the  stonincli  apjK'arrt  to  be  owing  to  an  undue  rttentiot*- 
of  its  contents,  from  ]»yloric  olistruetion  or  other  causes.     ThetreatmenlTr 
tluM'efore,  Rentes,  not  alone  to  the  eircunistimces  inunc^liately  involved  if  ^- 
their  production,  but  to  the  morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  these  cirenm.^ 
stances.     Remedies,  however,  designed  to  arrest  the  fermentative  proccs^s^ 
are  indicated.     And,  of  these,  the  most  eflicient  is  the  bisulphite  of  soda  ^ 
first  suggested  as  a  remedy  in  this  fonn  of  disorder  by  Jenner.     Fron^ 
fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm  may  Ix*  given,  dissolved  in  water,  two  or  thnn^ 
times  a  day.     Budd-s  method  of  emi)loying  this  remedy  is  to  prescribe  a.- 
solution  of  the  strength  of  two  drachms  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  to  direct  a  teaspoonful  to  l»e  taken  in  a  wineglass  of  water  soon  after 
meals,  or  when  the  fennentative  process  in  the  stomach  is  al>out  to  com- 
mence.    According  to  the  author  just  named,  the  reminly  owes  its  efficacy 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  decomposed,  and  its  decomposition  lilx'rates 
sulphurous  acid,  which  ])revents  alcoholic  and  acetous  fennentation.    The 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  the  other  sulphites,  are  vtduable  as  palliatives  when- 
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sctive  power  of  digestion,  fermentative  processes  in  the 
lace.  The  value  of  these  remedies,  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
ir  power  in  arresting  fermentation. 

requently  derive  advantage  from  the  use  of  mineral  spring 
Jly  if  connected  with  a  sojourn,  under  agreeable  cireum- 
easant  weitering-place.  Much  of  the  advantage,  doubtless, 
»hange  of  habits,  relief  from  care,  together  with  the  moral 
le  expectation  of  improvement.  Of  the  various  mineral 
rom  the  gaseous  and  chalybeate  springs  arc  best  suited  to 
psia.  Cold  sea-bathing,  and  the  invigorating  influence  of 
lir,  are  frequently  useful.  The  hygienic  discipline  of  the 
stem  is  undoubtedly  useful  in  some  cases,  the  benefit  being 
in  part,  to  a  physical,  but  more  to  a  moral  eflTect.  There 
affection  in  which  the  anticipation  of  improvement  from  the 
certain  measures  contributes  to  their  efl^cacy  more  than 
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express  morbid  conditions  which  relate  to  the  ingestion  of 
s ;  conditions  which,  severally,  do  not  constitute  individual 
which  may  be  the  most  prominent,  or  perhaps  the  chief, 
therefore,  they  claim  a  passing  notice, 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  bulimia^  denotes  a  craving 
i  the  wants  of  the  system.  As  thus  defined,  these  terms  are 
pplied  to  the  greatly  augmented  appetite  felt  frequently 
scence  from  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  or  when,  from 
system  for  a  time  has  been  deprived  of  alimentary  supplies 
wants.  The  inordinate  desire  for  food,  under  these  circum- 
xpression  of  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  the  ability 
Qay  be  proportionately  augmented — a  fact  which  illustrates, 
tanner,  the  connection  existing  between  nutrition  and  the 
estion.  True  bulimia  does  not  exemplify  this  physiological 
e  amount  of  food  craved  far  exceeds  the  requirements  for 
limia  may  be  another  name  for  gluttony.  The  love  of 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that  little  else  is  thought  of, 
10  fall  into  this  habit  may  be  said  to  live  to  eat,  rather  than 
'he  observation  of  every  one  will  furnish  examples  of  this 
of  gluttony  may  lead  to  d3'spepsia,  which,  ])y  interrupting 
Qce,  proves  conservative,  or,  if  the  digestive  function  continue 
y  lead  to  obesity,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  or  other 
various  affections.  Voracious  eating  characterizes  certain 
I  derangement.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  disease  attended 
ve  waste,  for  example  diabetes.  In  a  more  marked  and 
craving  for  food  greatly  exceeds  that  under  the  circum- 
imed.  Curious  instances  have  been  reported,  in  which  the 
e  appeared  to  be  insatiable,  all  kinds  of  food,  raw  meat, 
3ing  eaten,  in  some  cases,  with  avidity,  and  in  enormous 
%  difiicult  to  explain  the  morbid  appetite  in  these  instances, 
this  condition  may  be  expected.  The  indications  nre  to 
let  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  the  general  health  by 
ires,  to  correct  any  disorder  of  digestion  which  may  exist, 
th6  excessive  craving  for  food  by  opium  or,  sometimes,  by 
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nauseant  remedies.     Swallowing  pieces  of  ice  has  been  found  effective  as 
a  palliative  measure. 

Malacia  and  pica  are  terms  applied  to  perversions  of  appetite,  that  is, 
to  a  morbid  craving  for  particular  substances.  The  terms  are  commonly 
used  as  synonyms,  but,  strictly,  they  denote  different  kinds  of  perversion. 
Malacia  denotes  a  morbid  craving  for  certain  articles  of  food  or  articles 
which  are  not  devoid  of  nutrition,  whereas,  pica  denotes  a  desire  for  inno* 
tritious  substances.  The  craving  for  strange  kinds  of  food,  sometimes 
attending  pregnancy,  and  commonly  known  as  longings^  is  sufficiently 
familiar.  Similar  eccentricities  of  the  appetite  are  sometimes  observed  in 
coimection  with  hysteria,  and  they  may  be  due,  in  some  caj»es,  to  that 
desire  to  become  objects  of  wonder  or  interest  which  weak-minded  hyate* 
rical  women  sometimes  evince.  Unnatural  and  disgusting  perversions 
of  the  appetite  are  among  the  symptoms  occasionally  met  with  in  eases 
of  insanity.  Perversions  falling  under  the  head  of  pica  are  sufficiently 
common.  Innutritions  substances  frequently  craved  are  charcoal,  chalk, 
slate,  and  certain  kinds  of  earth.  The  habit  of  eating  these  substances 
is  sometimes  carrie<l  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  ease  of  a  young  Udy 
8eizc<l,  shortly  after  marriage,  with  epidemic  dysentery  which  proved 
fatal,  the  dejections  contained  an  enormous  amount  of  a  blac^k  substance 
which,  on  investigation,  was  found  to  be  from  a  species  of  slate-stone 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  eat  daily  in  excessive  quantity.  In  some 
cases  of  pica,  the  articles  are  at  first  taken  with  the  idea  of  improving  the 
complexion,  and  in  this  way  the  habit  is  formed.  But,  in  other  cases,! 
morbid  uneasniess  in  the  stomach  leads  to  their  use.  The  appetite  is 
mostly  confine<l  to  females,  and  is  generally  associated  with  spontaneous 
anaimia  or  clilorosis.  The  measures  of  treatment  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  associated  disorders,  the  continued  indulgence  of  the  perverted  appe- 
tite being  interdicted. 

Dirt-eating,  as  vulgarly  called,  or  chthonophagia^  is  a  morbid  habit 
which  has  heretofore  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  among  the  plan- 
tation negroes  of  the  Southern  States.    It  was  describeil  by  John  Hunter 
as  prevailing  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.     The  kind  of  earth 
selected  is  a  loam  or  clay.     Dr.  James  15.  Duncan,  of  Louisiana,  in  a  paper 
contained  in  Fenncr^s  Southern  Reports^  vol.  i.  1850,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  form  of  pica :  "  A  very  common  disease  among  negroes 
on  plantations  in  this  part  of  the  county,  is  a  state  of  ansemia  very  often 
attributed,  and  perhaps  justly,  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  dirt-eating.    On 
examining  negroes  on  a  j^lantation,  a  medical  man  is  surprised  to  meet 
with  so  many  of  these  cases.     Almost  every  large  plantation  has  three 
or  four,  and  sometimes  more  of  them.     Until  the  vital  powers  of  the 
system  are  beginning  to  be  undermined,  no  marked  symptons  of  disease 
being  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  planter,  they  are  generally'  susix^'ted  of 
laziness  or  malingering.     After  this  condition  has  existed  for  some  time, 
the  skin  presents  a  paler  hue  than  natural ;  or  if  the  subject  is  a  mnlntto, 
an  ashy  white ;  the  lips,  tongue,  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  |Ni]ins 
of  the  hands,  white,  lacking  the  reddish  tinge  of  health;  the  legsopdems. 
tons,  abflomen  distended,  pulse  full,  soft,  and  frequent ;  action  of  the  heart 
violent;  if  blood  is  drawn,  it  is  pale  and  watery;  respiration  on  the 
slightest  exertion  hurried ;  in  fine,  all  the  symptoms  which  chaTacteriie 
chlorosis  in  females.     We  find  this  condition  of  things  in  subjects  of  both 
sexes.     Many  of  these  cases  are,  doubtless,  produced  and  aggravated  ly 
the  deleterious  habit  of  dirt-eating.     But  I  never  heard  a  negro  admit 
that  he  was  addicted  to  the  habit.    Some  admit  that  formerly,  )rear8  ago, 
they  ate  dirt,  but  not  now ;  and  others,  trusty,  truth-telling  negroes  on 
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bjects,  on  this  will  lie  most  pertinaciously  to  the  last,  unless 
in  the  act.    With  many,  no  doubt,  dirt-eating  is  a  symptom  only 
iosed  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  system  gene- 
Vith  them  dirt-eating  proceeds  from  the  same  propensity  uhich 
ite  females  to  resort  to  chalk,  magnesia,  etc.,  in  order  to  relieve 
»red  acid  condition  of  the  stomach.     This  condition  of  system  is 
my  opinion,  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  suitable  nutriment, 
of  negroes  on  most  plantations  being  salt  pork,  com  bread,  and 
— rarely  fresh  meat  and  vegetables — a  condition  of  the  system 
roduced  closely  allied  to  scurvy.     In  addition  to  the  symptoms 
scribed,  I  have  occasionally  seen  a  spongy  state  of  the  gums, 
restoration  of  these  cases  to  health,  whether  addicted  to  dirt- 
not,  is  troublesome  and  tedious.    The  moral  has  to  be  prescribed 
ell  as  the  physical^  symptoms.    To  restore  the  hexdthy  condition 
ody,  nutritious  food,  fresh  meats,  vegetables  and  greens,  porter 
are  necessary ;  and,  as  to  medicinal  agents,  preparations  of  iron 
>r  all  forms,  combined  with  stimulating  stomachics  and  bitter 
Lxatives  when  indicated,  and  out-door  exercise.     Confinement 
)ors  aggravates  the  disease.    To  cure  the  habit  of  dirt-eating,  many 
cruel  methods  of  preventing  the  indulgence  of  it,  by  tin  masks 
ace,  iron  gags,  chaining  on  plank  floors,  etc.     By  using  these 
is  true,  the  habit  cannot  be  indulged  in,  but  the  cause  that  pro- 
3  propensity  still  exists,  and  the  disease  cannot  bo  cured  so  long 
depressing  agents  are  used.     Restore  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
nvigoratc  the  subject,  put  rich  blood  into  his  veins,  clothe  him 
[  him  well,  and  do  not  overtask  him ;  arouse  his  feelings  of  pride, 
1  to  feel  that  he  is  a  reasonable  and  rational  being,  and,  in  a  ma- 
'  cases,  success  will  attend  our  efforts,  and  we  shall  have  the 
on  of  rescuing  a  valuable  servant  from  the  grave." 
psia  is  a  term  applied  to  denote  a  condition  characterized  by  an 
I  craving  for  liquids.    Water  is  drunk  in  a  very  large  or  enormous 
amoimtiug  sometimes  to  several  gallons  in  the  twenty-fouy  hours, 
cases  the  patient  experiences  constant  or  frequently  recurring 
sociated  with  dr^Tiess  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.     He  is  unable 
except  for  short  periods,  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the 
r  drink.     The  quantity  of  urine  is  j)roportionately  great,  so  that 
ition  is  also  denoted  by  a  term  expressing  the  latter  fact,  viz.. 
Insipidus.     The  urine  voided  has  but  little  specific  gravity,  pre- 
clear  limpid  appearance  like  pure  water,  and  containing  neither 
r  any  abnormal  constituent.     In  other  respects,  the  health  may 
otably  disordered.     The  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  unim- 
le  functions  generally  are  well  performed,  and  the  body  does  not 
This  condition  at  first  suggests  to  the  physician  the  probable 
of  diabetes  mellitus,  but  an  examination  of  the  urine  leads  to 
sion  of  the  latter  disease.     The  condition  may  occur  in  early 
comes  developed  at  any  age.    It  has  been  observed  to  occur  as 
aittent  malady,  but,  in  general,  it  continues  for  an  indefinite 
•  during  life.     It  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  any  disease,  and  is 
Q  itself,  only  on  account  of  the  annoyance  and  debility  which  it 
-     Its  pathological  character,  with  our  present  knowledge,  can- 
tisfactorily  explained.    Existing  to  the  extent  just  described,  it 
!  as  to  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.    In 
"ance  of  the  pathology,  there  are  no  rational  indications  for  treat- 
l  experience  has  not  famished  any  reliable  means  of  cure.   Opium, 
camphor,  and  other  antispasmodics  have  been  foimd  to  diminish 
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the  thirst  temporarily,  and  some  benefit  lias  been  derived  from  the  use  (^ 
various  tonic  remedies. 

Dipsomania  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  peculiar  deliriom 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  an  inu. 
tiable  desire  for  alcoholic  drinks,  and,  used  in  this  sense,  it  expresses  a 
morbid  condition  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  present  connectioo.  a 
craving  for  this  class  of  stimulants  is  sometimes  developed  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  and  may  bo  the  source  of  intem])erate  habits.  This  fact  has 
been  already  referred  to.  It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  Judging  of  \ht 
propriety  of  prescribing  or  siinctioning  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimuUntsin 
dyspeptic  cases.  A  morbid  craving  for  alcohol  in  some  form  is  on  clenMut 
of  intemperate  habits,  whatever  may  have  been  their  source.  The  habitoai 
drunkard  feels  a  desire  for  continne<l  indulgence,  which,  with  an  impaired 
power  of  self-control  and  lessened  self-resiKKit,  resulting  from  intimpaw. 
ance,  he  is,  after  a  time,  wholly  unable  to  resist.  It  is  useless,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  attempt  to  reason  him  into  temperance;  he  maj 
appreciate  the  force  of  all  the  arguments  which  are  presented,  but  he 
lacks  moral  strength  enough  to  govern  an  acquired  appetite  which  repre- 
sents a  morbid  condition  as  much  as  the  delusions  of  insanity.  Reason 
and  j)ersuasion,  however,  may  be  etfective  before  this  condition  of  dipso- 
mania is  reached  ;  that  is,  they  may  prevent  this  con<Ution  by  leading  to 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimulants.  Dipsomania  is  to  be  treated  ua 
disease  of  body  and  mind.  The  cure  is  to  be  etfceted  b^'  withdrawing 
the  patient  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  and  the  emi)loyment  d 
medicinal  and  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  physical  and  mental 
faculties.  The  treatment  must  be  continued  long  enough  for  the  cessation 
of  the  morbid  craving  for  stimulants,  and  for  the  development  of  moral 
strength  sulTieient  to  enable  the  patient  to  adhere  to  a  course  of  total 
abstinence,  in  which  consists  his  only  safety'.  It  is  evident  that  successfol 
management  is  rarely  practicable,  except  by  means  of  institutions  m 
which  the  patient  is  imder  the  same  restrictions  as  in  insane  asylums.  In 
fact,  dipsomania  is  to  be  treated  as  a  form  of  mental  derangement. 

There  is  a  species  of  dipsomania  which  is  constitutional  and  congenitaL 
The  desire  for  stimulants  is  paroxysmal,  and  an  iiTcsistible  craving  is  d^ 
voloped  by  ever  so  small  an  indulgence.  Persons  with  this  unfortraAste 
idiosyncrasy  lose  their  j)ower  of  self-control  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol.  The  only  protection  against  inebriation,  in  such  cases, 
is  rigid  abstinence. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  dipsomania  are  questions  pertaining  to 
the  causes  of  intemi)erance,  and  the  means  of  its  prevention,  which  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  which  do  not  pro- 
perly fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  morbid  effects  of  aloohoi 
upon  the  system,  aside  from  the  development  of  dipsomoniai  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  different  individual  diseases,  and  espeoitU^ 
those  affecting  the  nervous  system. 

GASTRORRHAGIA. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  blood,  are  denoted  bf 
the  term  Haemate.mesis.  The  term  Oaatrorrhagia  is  in  uniformity  widi 
the  rule  of  nomenclature  by  which  a  hemorrhage  and  its  situation  are  ex- 
pressed, and  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  Moreover,  the  term  ga8tI0^ 
rhagia  applies  to  all  cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  whether  vomiting  taks 
place  or  not,  the  blood  sometimes  not  being  expelled  by  the  mouth,  bat 
passing  into  the  intestinal  canal  and  being  evacuated  fh)m  the  bowda. 
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eat  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
blood  is  vomited ;  and,  more  or  less  blood  also  passing  into  the 
canal,  the  stxioia  present  appearances  to  be  described  under  the 
'nterorrhagia. 

blood  is  expelled  from  the  mouth,  the  first  point  is  to  ascertain 
«  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  may  be  from  the  mouth  or  posterior 
!oniing  directly  from  either  of  these  sources,  it  is  traced  without 
;  but  if  blood  be  swallowed  and  vomiting  occur,  it  may  some- 
a  question  whether  gastric  hemorrhage  exists  or  not*  In  eases 
lorrhagia,  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  vomited.  In  a  child  too 
expectorate,  bronchial  hemorrhage  might  thus  be  supposed  to 
c  Examples  have  occurred,  but  both  bronchorrhagia  and  gas- 
A  in  young  children  are  extremely  rare.  The  rupture  of  an  aneu- 
i  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  another  source  of  hemorrhage 
y  appear  to  be  gastric.  But,  in  general,  the  question  is,  whether 
I  come  directly  from  the  stomach  or  air-passages.  The  points 
in  this  differential  diagnosis  have  been  already  presented  in  treat- 
onchorrhagia,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.*  Blood  which  has 
ited,  in  most  cases  presents  a  dark  grumous  appearance.  Ex- 
[y,  it  is  florid,  like  arterial  blood.  It  then  comes  from  an  artery, 
wen  vomited  directly  it  accumulates  within  the  stomach. 
i  hemorrhage,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  has  no  claim  to  be 
as  an  individual  affection.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  carcinoma 
^mach,  or  of  gastric  ulcer,  and,  as  such,  has  been  already  con- 
It  is  an  occasional  effect  of  poital  congestion  in  cases  of  cirrho- 
\  liver.  It  coexists  with  hemorrhage  in  other  situations  in  cases 
a  hemorrhagica  and  scorbutus.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  acute  gas- 
i  is  a  prominent  event  in  the  natural  history  of  yellow  fever ;  the 
black  vomit,  in  this  disease,  denoting  neither  more  nor  less  than 
agia.  Exclusive  of  these  pathological  associations,  it  may  occur 
»f  the  menses  in  cases  of  amenorrhoen.  Instances  in  which  gas- 
&  is  to  be  regarded  as  vicarious  menstruation  are  by  no  means 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  it  follows  suppression  of 
es,  it  proceeds  from  disease  of  the  stomach.  Yet,  that  it  may 
place  of  the  menses,  must  be  admitted.  Of  27  cases  of  gastror- 
lalyzed  by  Valleix,  in  5  the  hemorrhage  could  not  otherwise  be 
i  for ;  and  in  all  these  cases  recover}'  took  place.  The  cessation 
al  hemorrhage  in  some  other  situation,  the  arrest  of  purulent  dis- 
>f  long  standing,  and  the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  have  been  sup- 
stand,  occasionsdly,  in  a  causative  relation  to  gastrorrhagia,  but 
K>Bition  does  not  rest  on  adequate  clinical  proof.  Hemorrhage 
s  occurs  from  the  stomach,  as  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
rian  membrane,  and  in  other  situations,  without  any  apparent 
cal  connections,  neither  following  nor  preceding  any  appreciable 
onditions.  It  is  then  to  be  considered  as  idiopathic,  or  as  con- 
an  individual  affection.  Such  cases  are  much  more  infrequent 
8  of  idiopathic  bronchorrhagia.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach 
tasional  event  in  pregnancy.  Two  of  the  27  cases  analyzed  by 
xemplified  this  fact.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  contusion  received 
igastrinm.  Irrespective  of  its  occurrence  as  a  symptom  of  gas- 
llow  fever,  purpura  hemorrhagica,  or  scorbutus,  gastrorrhagia 
feeoer  in  females  than  in  males.  Of  72  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  H. 
I,  53  were  females  and  19  males,  a  proportion  of  nearly  3  to  !• 

1  Vid6  p.  246. 
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Ill  40  of  these  cases  the  existence  of  gastric  ulceration  was  more  or  le« 
certain,  and  in  32  cases  the  existence  of  gastric  ulceration  was  more  q 
less  doubtful.'  It  is  a  rare  event  in  newly-born  children,  occurring  a  fei 
hours  after  birth,  the  blood  being  vomited  and  also  passed  from  th 
bowels.     It  proves  fatal  in  some  of  these  cases. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  will  depend  upon  its  patk 
logical  import.  The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  unfavorable  if  it  be  U8( 
ciated  with  carcinoma,  ulcer,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  If,  however,  th 
hemorrhage  be  vicarious,  or  not  connected  with  any  appreciable  morbi 
conditions,  the  prognosis,  as  a  rule,  is  favorable.  The  loss  of  blood,  i 
proportion  as  it  is  considerable  or  large,  induces  debility,  anaemia,  and  i 
may  prove  the  direct  cause  of  death.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  ol 
servation  in  consultation  with  my  colleague.  Prof.  McC ready,  the  patioii 
a  young  married  female,  was  seized  with  gastric  hemorrhage  when  appt 
rently  in  good  health,  and  the  fatal  result,  which  took  place  in  two  c 
three  days,  seemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  loss  of  blood.  The  amom 
and  rapidity  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  such  as  to  induce  sudden  deit 
from  syncope.  On  the  other  hand,  a  supplementary  hemorrhage,  i 
moderate,  is  not  only  without  danger,  but  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  o 
the  system,  so  long  as  the  menstrual  discharge  remains  suppressed.  1 
determining  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  U 
quantity  of  blood  vomited  is  not  always  a  criterion.  The  blood  may  aoci 
mulate  and  coagulate  within  the  stomach  without  being  vomited.  Tl 
hemorrhage  may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  although  the  quantity  vomiu 
be  not  large.  Death  may  take  place  in  such  cases  as  in  cases  of  eonoeak 
uterine  hemorrhage.  The  evidence  of  hemorrhage  out  of  proportion  * 
the  amount  of  blood  vomited,  is  afforded  by  dulness  of  percussion  or 
the  distended  stomach,  and  symptoms  denoting  loss  of  blood,  viz.,  feebl 
noss  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  pallor,  faintness,  etc.  The  bio 
thus  accumulating  within  the  stomach,  if  not  vomited,  passes  into  the  i 
testines  and  is  discharged  by  stool.  Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  b 
been  known  to  occur  and  death  take  place  from  the  loss  of  blood  withe 
any  vomiting.  Grisolle  cites  three  examples,  one  of  which  was  under  ] 
own  observation.'  The  stomach  in  this  case  was  distended  with  an  en 
mous  clot.  The  diagnosis,  when  vomiting  does  not  occur,  must  rest  < 
clusively  on  the  physical  evidence  of  distension  of  the  stomach  bj 
liquid  or  solid,  conjoined  with  the  general  symptoms  denoting  inter 
hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  gastrorrhagia  has  been  already  referred  to  in  conn 
tion  with  gastric  ulcer.  The  general  principles  of  treatment  having  n 
rence  to  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage,  or  the  prevention  of  its  recurren 
are  the  same  under  whatever  circumstances  it  occurs.  With  reference 
these  objects,  quietude  of  body  and  mind  is  important.  Repose  of  I 
stomach  should  be  secured  by  the  introduction  of  no  more  aliment  tli 
the  wants  of  the  system  require,  and  the  food  taken  should  be  bland  a 
easy  of  digestion.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  danger  from  the  amount 
hemorrhage,  entire  rest  of  the  stomach  is  essential,  the  system  being  si 
ported  by  nutriment  and  stimulants  administered  per  enema.  Opium 
useful  by  quieting  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach.  The  din 
refrigerant  effect  of  iced  water  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  or 
swallowing  small  pieces  of  ice,  will  be  likely  to  be  useful.    In  urgent  cas 

>  FtVftf  Med. -Chir.  Transactiono,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirai:gical  I 
ciety  of  London,  vol.  xxv.,  1860. 
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8  a  temporary  means  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  ice  may  be  applied  to 
le  epigastrium.  In  less  urgent  cases,  revulsive  measui*es  may  be  relied 
pon,  \TZ.,  sinapisms  and  dry  cups,  ai)plied  in  different  situations  over 
le  abdomen.  Hot,  stimulating  footbaths  arc  useful  by  way  of  revulsion. 
[smostatic  remedies  are  to  be  given,  taking  care  not  to  provoke  vomit- 
ig  by  their  use.  The  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  and  the  as- 
ringent  preparations  of  iron  (the  persulphate  or  pemitrate)  are  the  most 
fficient  of  the  remedies  of  this  class.  I'he  ergot  has  been  supposed  to  be 
seftil  as  a  styptic  in  cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage.  Emetics  are  certainly 
ot  rationally  indicated,  except  in  cases  in  which  percussion  furnishes 
ddence  of  the  stomach  being  filled  with  a  coagulum,  and  their  propriety 
lay  be  doubted  even  under  these  circumstances.  Purgatives  are  contra- 
idicated  bo  long  as  measures  to  arrest  or  prevent  the  hemorrhage  arc 
aqnired. 

These  measures  are  to  be  graduated,  in  indiAndual  cases,  by  the  urgency 
rilh  which  the  arrest  or  prevention  of  hemorrhage  is  indicated.  Mild, 
imple  measures  are  sufficient  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  small  or  moderate. 
,f  there  be  ground  for  regarding  the  hemorrhage  as  vicarious,  interference 
rill  be  required  only  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits.  This  statement  will 
ilio  apply  to  hemorrhage  occurring  in  pregnancy. 

The  treatment  in  most  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  of  course,  embraces  other 
loeasures  than  those  having  reference  to  the  arrest  and  prevention  of  the 
bemonhage^  viz.,  measures  addressed  to  the  morbid  conditions  with  which 
the  hemorrhage  is  associated.  The  latter  are  considered  under  other 
bads.  So,  also,  measures  called  for  after  the  occurrence  of  gastric  hemor- 
rloge,  having  reference  to  debility  and  anaemia  dependent  on  the  loss  of 
blooid,  need  not  be  here  considered.  After  a  considerable  hemorrhage, 
tilie  stomach,  assuming  the  non-existence  of  cancer  or  ulcer,  is  enfeebled, 
lad  the  liability  to  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  is  to  be  kept  in  view. 
Direfbl  r^ulation  of  the  diet,  quietude  of  the  body,  and  the  avoidance  of 
ill  disturbing  agencies,  are  im)K)rtant- during  convalescence. 

Qastric  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  simulated  by  hysterical  females,  and 
by  malingerers  among  soldiers  and  prisoners.  Blood  obtained  from  ani- 
■ili,  and  even  human  blood,  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  vomit- 
ing excited  by  yarious  means.  This  deception  may  be  suspected  in  the 
CMe  of  a  young  female  who  manifests  a  morbid  disposition  to  impose  on 
thecrednlity  of  those  around  her,  as  regards  her  ailments,  when  the  symp- 
toms do  not  denote  loss  of  blood,  when  there  are  no  grounds,  aside  from 
hoBorrliage,  to  suspect  gastric  ulcer,  and  when  the  menses  are  not  sup- 
imned.  Among  soldiers  and  prisoners,  it  is  to  be  suspected  when  the 
nRil  eflbcts  of  hemorrhage  are  not  apparent,  and  when  the  morbid  condi- 
tkns  with  which  gastric  hemorrhage  is  usually  associated  are  wanting. 
Tbe  microBOope  may  be  of  use  in  the  detection  of  this  kind  of  deception. 
Bmiett  cites  a  case  in  which  a  specimen  of  blood,  which  it  was  pretended 
hd  been  Tomited,  was  found  to  present  the  characteristic  red  corpuscles 
€f  the  Uood  of  a  bird. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FUNCTIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES^ 

(CONTINUBD.) 

Inanition.    Gastralgla.    Passage  of  Gallstones.    Dlarrhcea.    Enterorrhagia. 

IN  addition  to  the  ailments  embraced  under  the  head  of  dyspepsia  are 
various  functional  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  These  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  order:  Gastralgia,  including  gastric  spasm, 
and,  in  this  connection,  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or  hepatic  colic,  may 
be  most  conveniently  considered ;  diarrlioea,  and  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels,  or  enterorrhagia ;  enteralgia  and  the  affections  known  as  satunioe 
or  lead  colic ;  sporadic  and  epidemic  cholera. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  affections  just  envaa^ 
rated,  I  wUl  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  pathological  condition  which  is  not, 
I)erhaps,  entitled  to  rank  in  the  nosological  catalogue  as  an  indiTidul 
disease,  but  which  is  an  element  of  all  diseases  compromising  alimentation 
and  digestion.  The  pathological  condition  referred  to  is  inanition.  The 
importance  of  a  due  appreciation  of  this  condition  in  medical  practiee 
renders  it  desirable  to  devote  to  it  some  attention,  and  it  may  with  pnv 
priety  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  fiinctional  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

INANITION. 

Health  requires  the  assimilation  of  nutriment  adequate,  in  quantity  and 
kind,  to  the  wants  of  nutrition.     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  mental 
and  physical  exhaustion  felt  when  abstinence  is  protracted  for  a  few  houi 
only  after  the  sense  of  hunger  indicates  the  need  of  food.     Every  one 
knows  that  the  deprivaticm  of  aliment,  for  a  period  varying  aceordhig  to 
circumstances,  proves  fatal.     During  the  progress  of  starvation^  the  body 
loses  rapidly  in  weight,  the  fat  disappears,  the  muscles  diminish  in  siK, 
exhaustion  progressively  increases,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  notably  low- 
ered, vomiting  and  diarrhoea  not  infrequently  occur,  the  mental  powof 
are  weakened,  listlessness  and  hebetude  are  sometimes  followed  by  deli- 
rium and  coma,  and,  according  to  Chossat,  if  the  deprivation  of  alinMOt 
be  complete,  death  takes  place  when  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
at  the  time  aliment  was  withheld  has  been  lost.     The  mode  of  dying  ia  t 
type  of  slow  asthenia.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  during  the  prc^n^^M  rf 
starvation,  hunger  is  not  usually  a  prominent  symptom.     If  Helt  for  t 
time,  it  is  apt  to  disappear,  and  may  be  followed  by  a  loathing  of  food. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  inanition  in  man  is  derived  chieiy 
from  cases  in  which  starvation  is  unavoidable,  as  in  times  of  famine,  & 
shipwreck,  or  when  it  is  resorted  to  for  self-destruction.     Under  Umm 
circumstances,  however,  the  phenomena  due  to  the  want  of  nutriment  an 
apt  to  be  more  or  less  modified  by  extrinsic  circumstances.    Experimcnii 
made  on  inferior  animals  are  unsatisfactory  because  the  symptoms  can  ha 
but  imperfectly  appreciated.    The  best  source  of  information  is  voluntaiy 
abstinence  forthe  purpose  of  scientific  observation.     As  a  near  approsdl' 
to  experiments  of  this  kind,  those  made  by  Hammond  to  test  the  nutritift 
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value  of  albumen,  starch,  and  gum,  may  be  cited.'  Submitting  himself  to 
the  trial  of  restricting  his  diet  to  these  alimentary  principles  singly,  Ham- 
mond fouud  that  each  is  incapable  alone  of  6U]>plying  the  wants  of  the 
system,  and  that  the  two  latter  are  absolutely  innutritions.  Now,  the 
morbid  phenomena  produced  during  these  experiments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  the  absence  of  aliment ;  in  other  words,  they 
were  due  to  starvation.  So  far  as  they  go,  therefore,  these  experiments 
sene  to  exemplify  the  S3Tnptomatology  of  inanition.  Referring  the 
nsuler  to  the  work  by  Hammond  for  fuller  details,  I  will  simply  enume- 
rate here  the  more  important  of  the  sj^mptoms  which  he  experienced. 

1.  Under  a  diet  consisting  of  pure  albumen  for  ten  days :  Febrile  move- 
ment, heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  abdo- 
minal pains,  progressively  increasing  debility,  serious  diarrhoea,  vigilance. 

2.  Under  a  diet  of  pure  starch  for  ten  days :  Debility,  disturbed  sleep, 
sense  of  oppression  of  chest,  palpitation,  headache,  slight  scnitches  of  the 
skin  showing  tendency  to  inflammation  and  suppuration,  febrile  movement, 
abdominal  pains. 

3.  Under  a  diet  of  gum,  which  he  was  able  to  continue  only  for  four 
days:  Abdominal  pains,  disturbed  sleep,  headache,  febrile  movement, 
dialrrhffia,  exhaustion. 

Inanition  is  a  pathological  condition  entering  into  all  diseases  which 
interfere  with  the  ingestion  or  the  usrtimilation  of  aliment.  The  phenomena 
of  inanition  in  cases  of  the«c  diseases  are  combined  with  the  symptoms 
belonging  to  the  particular  disease  which  exists.  Febrile  movement, 
heidache,  anorexia,  vigilance,  delirium,  debility,  etc.,  occurring  in  the 
progress  of  a  disease,  arise,  not  exdusivel}'  from  the  disease  per  se^  but 
are  more  or  less  due  to  inanition.  The  inability  of  the  system  to  support, 
resist,  and  overcome  disease  proceecls,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from 
this  element.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  many  cases  of  disease 
proving  fetal  by  slow  asthenia  is  inanition.  These  are  facts  of  very  great 
piactical  importance,  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  many 
practitioners  of  medicine. 

An  important  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  relates  to  alimentation  in 
the  management  of  diseases.  Until  recently,  for  many  years  past,  not  only 
his  the  importance  of  alimentation  not  been  fully  recognized  in  practice, 
hot  in  most  diseases  the  dietetic  treatment  has  contributed  to  inanition. 
The  writings  of  Graves  led  to  the  employment  of  alimentation  in  fevers. 
It  is  not  less  im]X)rtant  in  all  other  diseases  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by 
ssthenia.  Patients  may  be  starved  to  death  in  other  diseases  as  well  as 
itt  levers.  As  a  practical  rule,  it  is  an  object  in  any  disease  in  which  the 
danger  lies  in  the  direction  of  asthenia  to  meet,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
ilimentary  supplies,  the  wants  of  nutrition.  Hann  may  arise  from  the 
iogestion  of  food  beyond  the  powers  of  digestion,  but,  in  these  diseaKes, 
DO  harm  can  arise  from  an  undue  assimilation  of  food ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  greater  the  assimilation  the  less  the  danger  from  inanition  superadded 
to  tbe  disease.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  all  diseases  tending  to 
ieatroj  life  by  asthenia,  there  is  danger  from  inanition,  but  never  from 
kjpemntrition.  In  the  language  of  Chossat,  ^^  inanition  is  a  cause  of 
letith  which  marches  silently  in  front  with  ever^'  disease  in  which  alimen- 
atioa  falls  below  the  normal  standard.  It  reaches  its  natural  termination 
KMnetimes  sooner  and  sometimes  later  than  the  disease  which  it  covertly 

>  Vfds  Phjriological  Memoirs,  by  Wm.  A  Hammond,  M.D.,  Surgeon -General 
T.  8.  Aimj^  et&v  1868. 
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accompanies,  and  it  may  supersede  the  disease  of  which  at  first  it  was 
merely  an  incidental  element.'^' 

Alimentation  is  important  in  diseases  not  attended  with  immediate  dan- 
ger.    In  proportion  as  the  assimilation  of  food  can  be  made  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  normal  standard,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  are  forestalled, 
the  vital  powers  are  better  enabled  to  tolerate  and  overcome  the  disease, 
the  duration  of  the  disease  may  be  shortened,  convalescence  is  hastened, 
and  the  recovery  is  more  apt  to  be  complete.     As  regards  the  selection  of 
food  and  the  modes  of  its  preparation  in  different  diseases,  in  addition  to 
dietetic  rules  based  on  general  experience,  our  knowledge  of  alimentary 
principles,  etc.,  much  reliance  may  generally  be  placed  upon  the  desires 
and  tastes  of  the  patient ;  but  the  absence  of  appetite  is  not  to  be  a  guide 
as  reganls  alimentation.     Loss  of  appetite  is  one  of  the  s^^nptoms  of  inani- 
tion.    The  wants  of  the  system  are  not  in  disease,  as  in  health,  alwayi 
expressed  by  hunger.     The  state  of  the  mind  dependent  on  the  morUd 
condition  of  the  nen'ous  system,  the  coatings  on  the  tongue,  etc.,  interfere     1 
with  the  desire  for  food  and  the  sense  of  taste.     The  practitioner  is  to     j 
exercise  his  judgment  and  tact  in  securing,  as  far  as  practieaHe,  the  asssmi-    ? 
lation  of  an  adequate  amount  of  nutriment  either  with  or  without  the  o(v 
operation  of  desire  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  dlfi 
better  to  incur  risk  of  exceeding  rather  than  falling  below  the  amount  of 
food  which  the  wants  of  the  system  require.     It  may  be  laid  down  is  a 
principle  applicable  to  the  management  of  most  acute  diseases,  that  thfe 
assimilation  of  food  is  important  to  the  fidlest  practicable  extent ;  aod 
it  is  a  maxim  of  conservative  medicine  that,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
chronic  affection  is  less  likely  to  be  prolonged,  serious  lesions  of  stmctore 
are  less  liable  to  take  place,  and  a  fatal  termination  is  postponed,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  vital  powers  are  maintained  by  a  nutritious  diet  conjoined 
with  other  hygienic  measures.* 

Imiutrition  is  not  infrequently  involved  in  the  causation  of  diseaMi 
The  connection  between  scarcity  of  food  and  the  prevalence  of  tyi^us  hai 
been  rei>eatedly  observed  in  epidemics  in  Ireland.  The  same  conncctica 
in  individual  cases  and  families  is  observed  frequently  everywhere.  So* 
butus  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  certain  alimentary  principles,  or  the 
want  of  a  sufiicient  variety  in  food.  Insufiicient  nourishment,  whidi  ii 
sometimes  involuntary  and  sometimes  voluntary,  favors  the  deyetopmeii 
of  tuberculosis  in  persons  having  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  This  cause 
may  co-operate  with  other  causes  in  giving  rise  to  various  diseases,  whether 
epidemic  or  sporadic ;  and  the  ability  of  the  system  to  bear  up  under  dis- 
ease is  impaired  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  life  are  enfeebled  by  preri- 
ous  defective  alimentation. 

Want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  hospitals  and  often  in 
private  practice,  CHpecially  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  is  attri- 
butable, in  no  small  measure,  to  the  want  of  eflective  alimentation. 

GASTRALGIA. 

Gastralgia,  called  frequently  gastrodynia,  is  a  neuralgic  affection  chano- 
terized  by  pain,  more  or  less  intense,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomadL 
Pain  is  a  symptom  of  gastritis,  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  gastric  nicer; 

<  Recherches  Exp^rimentalcs  sur  T Inanition,  Hem.  de  I.Acad,  des  8denoes» 
1848. 

*  Vide  essays  on  Confervative  Medicine^  hy  the  Author,  American  Journal  of  tkt 
Medical  Sciences.  January  and  October,  18i38.  Fid^,  also,  eisay  on  alimentatioa 
in  disease,  New  York  Med.  Juamal,  1867. 
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it  also  enters  into  the  clinical  history  of  dyspepsia,  especially  the  variety 
called  acute  dyspepsia,  and  a  peculiar  character  of  pain  constitutes  the 
dyspeptic  symptom  called  cardialgia,  or  heartburn.  But,  considered  as 
eharaoteriziug  a  distinct  functional  affection,  the  pain  is  not  incidental  to 
inflammation  or  any  appreciable  lesion,  nor  is  it  always,  although  fre- 
quently, associated  with  dyspeptic  disorder ;  in  short,  gastralgia  exists 
when  pain  and  other  circiunstances  denote  an  affection  of  the  same  patho- 
logical character  as  neuralgia  in  other  situations. 

Gastralgia  is  presented  in  practice  in  two  forms ;  in  one  form  a  severe 

attack  of  pain  occurs,  and,  if  not  n^lieved  by  remedies,  continues  for  several 

hours  or  even  days.    The  pain  is  often  excruciating,  subduing  the  strongest 

Tesohition  ;  the  patient  writhes  and  groans  with  intense  suffering.     A  Si^nse 

of  constriction  frequently  accompanies  the  pain ;  vomiting  may,  or  may 

not,  occur.     Generally,  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  wanting,  and 

some  relief  may  be  afforded  by  pressure.     The  paroxysm  is  not  attended 

with  febrile  movement,  and  the  skin  may  be  bathed  in  perspiration  from 

the  intensity  of  pain.     These  attacks  are  generally  attributed  to  si)asm  or 

cramp,  and  the  affection  has  been  called  colic  of  the  stomach.     It  is  diffi- 

enltto  say  how  much  of  the  suffering  is  due  to  spasmodic  contraction,  and 

how  much  to  neuralgic  pain.     Practically,  it  is  not  important  to  make  this 

discrimination. 

Such  attacks  in  some  persons  are  produced  by  certain  ingesta.  Straw- 
berries, for  example,  have  been  known  to  prove  in  this  way  poisonous,  and 
1  have  met  with  a  patient  who  had  always  an  attack  after  eating  honey  ; 
he  came  under  my  obser\'ation  when  suffering  from  an  attack  thus  pro- 
dueefl.  These,  like  other  idiosyncrasies,  are  inexplicable.  Attacks  api)ear 
to  be  sometimes  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold,  and  fatigue  from  over- 
exertion. 

This  form  of  gastralgia  is  readily  discriminated  from  acute  gastritis. 
The  pain  may  be  much  more  intense  than  in  cases  of  the  latter  disease. 
Jlb  a  rule,  the  tenderness  over  the  epigastriiun  which  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  gastritis,  is  wanting.  Vomiting  may  be  wanting,  and,  if  present, 
is  not  as  prominent  a  symptom  as  in  gastritis.  The  absence  of  febrile 
movement  is  an  important  point  in  the  exclusion  of  gastritis.  The  passage 
of  gall-stones,  or  hepatic  colic,  offers  many  symptoms  in  common,  and  this 
diflcrimination  is  not  at  once  readily  made.  The  points  involved  in  the 
differential  diagnosis  will  be  considered  presently,  in  treating  of  the  passage 
of  gall-stones. 

This  form  of  gastralgia  is  to  be  treated  by  opiates  carried  to  the  extent 
of  procuring  relief.     A  half  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  nmy  be  sprinkled 
OD  the  tongue,  and  this  dose  repeated,  if  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  until  the  pain  is  relieved  ;  or  the  same  course 
may  be  pursued  with  other  forms  of  opiate.     If  the  opiate  be  rejected  from 
the  stomach,  it  may  lie  given  per  enema.     The  h3-poflennic  mo<le  of  admin- 
istration is  well  suited  to  this,  as  also  to  other  affections  in  which  it  is 
dej*ired  to  produce  quickly  and  etiiciently  an  anod3Tie  effect.     This  plan 
of  treatment  is  not  to  be  deferred  for  the  operation  of  a  catliartic,  or  an 
emetic,  even  when  the  attack  is  attributable  to  a  dietetic  cause.     A  sina- 
IH8m,and  fomentations  to  the  epigastrium  are  useful  as  auxiliary  measun's. 
An  alcoholic  stimulant  may  be  adde<l  with  advantage,  if  not  contra-indi- 
cated by  vomiting,  especially  if  the  pulse  l>e  feeble  and  the  surface  cold. 
Rest,  rcgolated  diet,  and  a  mild  cathartic  or  laxative,  provided  the  bowels 
do  pot  act  spontaneously,  will  constitute  the  subsequent  treatment. 

Althongh  the  snffering  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  affection,  there  is  little 
or  no  danger.     It  may  be  do&bt^  whether  this  affection,  alone,  ever  proves 
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fatal ;  and  the  practitioner  may  count  with  confidence  on  procuring  sjieeily 
relief  by  means  of  the  plan  of  treatment  juHt  stated.  The  aflection,  t liens 
fore,  is  one  of  those  which  exemplify,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  resources 
of  medicine. 

The  foregoing  form  of  gastralgia  may  be  distinguished  as  acute.  In  the 
other  form,  the  affection  becomes  chronic.  The  pain,  in  the  latter,  is  either 
limited  to  paroxysms  which  recur  more  or  less  frequently,  or  it  is  habitual, 
with  exacerbations  at  variable  intervals.  The  pain  varies  much  in  differ- 
ent cases,  as  regards  intensity,  and  also  in  different  i)aroxy8ms  or  exae<*r- 
bations  in  the  same  case.  It  may  have  so  little  intensity  as  to  o<*casion 
only  annoyance,  or  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to  give  rise  to  extreme  suffering. 
The  character  of  the  pain  is  described  by  patients  as  burning,  lancinating, 
or  gnawing.  Frequently  the  pain  extends  from  the  epigastrium  in  differ- 
ent directions,  viz.,  to  the  back,  into  the  chest,  and,  laterally,  into  the 
right  and  left  hypochondrium. 

With  the  affection,  in  some  cases,  are  associated  dyspeptic  ailments^  and 
in  other  cases,  digestion  is  not  disturbed.  Paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
sometimes  appear  to  be  provoked  by  the  ingestion  of  food,  but  as  a  nile, 
relief  of  pain  is  felt  after  eating.  The  desire  for  food  is  oftener  increased 
than  diminished.  Generally,  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  wanting, 
and  pressure  frequently  alfords  relief.  The  decubitus  during  suffering 
from  pain  is  sometimes  upon  the  belly.  Constipation  exists  much  oftener 
than  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines is  sometimes  associated.  The  pulse  j)reserves  its  normal  frequency, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  increased.  Patients  who  have 
suffered  from  the  malady  for  some  time  are  apt  to  become  melancholy 
and  hypochondriacal.  1  have  known  it  to  be  associated  with  a  tendency 
to  suicide. 

Gastralgia  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  under  the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  old  age. 
The  average  age,  according  to  Barras  and  Valleix,  is  altout  thirty-two. 
It  is  generally  considci'ed  that  females,  much  more  than  males,  are  liable  to 
it,  but  of  39  cases  analyzed  by  Valleix,  only  20  were  females.     It  affects 
those  of  good  constitution  and  the  robust,  as  well  as  the  feeble  and  delicate. 
Persons  of  sedentary  habits  appear  to  be  more  likely  to  be  affected  than 
those  engaged  in  active  pursuits.     Prolonged  mental  depression  has  been 
supposeil  to  favor  its  occurrence.    Prof.  Alfred  Stille  states  that  chewing 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  causes.     It  appears  in  some  csfln 
to  depend  on  the  gouty  diathesis.     Like  neuralgia  in  other  situations,  it 
may  be  an  effect  of  malaria ;  and  attacks  of  gastralgia  ma}'  recur  with 
the  regularity  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.     I  have  known  gas- 
tralgia to  take  the  place  of  the  cold  stage  of  parox}' sm,  being  followed 
by  the  hot  and  the  sweating  stage.     Finally,  causes  which  induce  anaemia 
or  lead  to  debility,  may  be  more  or  less  involved  in  its  production. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  chronic  form  of  gastralgia  is  to  be  based  on  certain 
distinctive  characters,  viz.,  the  occurrence  of  pain  either  in  paroxj-sms  or 
'  marked  exacerbations ;  the  relief  frequently  afforded  bj'  pressure  and  the 
ingestion  of  food ;  the  persistence  of  appetite  in  many  cases,  and,  not  in» 
frequently,  the  absence  of  disorder  of  digestion,  and  the  absence  of  febrile 
movement.  These  points  in  the  history  are  involved  especially  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  gastralgia  fi-om  subacute  or  chronic  gastritis.  The  diag- 
nosis involves  the  exclusion  of  gastric  ulcer  and  cancer.  These  afl^ctiODa 
are  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  irrespec- 
tive of  pain.  In  some  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia,  pain  is  refi^rred  to 
the  epigastrium.    This  affection  is  excluded « by  the  absence  of  its  diag- 
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nostic  criterion,  viz.,  tendeiiiess  on  pressure  over  three  points — posteriorly, 
laterally,  and  anteriorly.' 

Chronic  gastralgia  is  apt  to  be  persisting.  Its  duration,  in  diflTerent  cases, 
is  extremely  variable.  In  this  resj^ect  it  resembles  other  neuralgic  affec- 
tions. Of  thirty-nine  cases  analyzed  by  Valleix,  in  one  case  the  affection 
lasted  for  twenty-six  years,  and  the  patient,  at  the  end  of  this  i)eriod,  was 
carried  off  by  another  disease.  In  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  the  duration 
varied  from  two  months  to  twelve  years.  As  regards  prognosis,  the  worst 
to  be  apprehended  is  the  indefinite  protraotedness  of  the  aflbetion.  It  does 
not  tend  to  destroy  life  either  directly  or  by  eventuating  in  some  other 
more  serious  disease.  It  is  not  prudent  for  the  j)ractitioner  to  predict  that 
the  affection  will  end  speedily,  or  within  any  definite  period  ;  yet,  not  in- 
frequently, it  does  not  continue.  In  certain  cases  it  is  one  of  the  affections 
most  rebellious  to  therapeutical  measures,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  readily 
amenable  to  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  gastralgia,  clinical  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
certain  measures  formerly  in  vogue  to  be  not  only  ineffectual  but  preju- 
diciaL   This  remark  has  reference  to  general  and  local  bloodletting,  emetics, 
mercurials,  purgative  remedies,  and  perhaps  also  vesication  or  other  modes 
of  active  counter-irritation.     Anodyne  remedies  are  frequently  called  for 
to  relieve  pain.     If  the  pain  be  severe,  opium  can  hardly  be  dispensed 
with ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  painful  affections  which  are  apt  to  be  i^er- 
sisting,  the  liability  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  using  opium  is  to  be 
considered.     Moreover,  the  use  of  oi>ium,  aside  from  the  palliation  of  pain, 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  interference  with  the  api)etite  and  diges- 
tion, and,  in  this  way,  it  may   contribute  to  perpetuate  the  affection. 
Opium  is,  therefore,  to  be  used  with  circumspection,  and,  when  practicable, 
other  palliative  measures  are  to  be  substituted,  such  as  belladonna,  hyos- 
cjamus,  etc     Fomentations  and  embrocations  containing  opium,  chloro- 
form, aconite,  etc.,  will  sometimes  succeed  in  affording  relief.    Cold  water 
applied  to  the  epigastrium  has  been  found  effectual.     Certain  remedies 
appear,  in  some  cases,  to  exert  a  curative  influence.     Bismuth  is  one  of 
these.    I  have  known  large  doses  of  this  remedy  to  be  promptly  curative. 
Monneret  advises  this  remedy  to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  or 
three  ounces  daily.     These  enormous  doses  are  not  required.     Whatever 
curative  power  the  remedy  has  will  be  exerted  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  daily.     A  lumen  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Griffin  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  or  four  times 
daily.'     Strychnia  and  the  nux  vomica  have  been  found  useful,  especially 
if  the  affection  be  associated  with  the  formation  of  gas.     A  quarti»r  of  a 
grain  of  the  watery  extract  of  nux  vomica  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  daily.     Other  remedies  which  may  be  employed  with  a  view  to  a 
curative  effect  are  the  nitrate  of  silver,  quinia  in  full  doses,  the  sulxjar- 
bonate  of  iron  (precipitated  carbonate  or  sesqui-oxide)  given  in  drachm 
doses,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  arsenic,  as  in  other  neuralgic  affections. 
Dr.  Leared,  of  Dublin,  has  employed  with  much  success  the  purified  oxide 
of  mangianese  in  doses  of  from  five  grains  to  half  a  drachm  three  times 
daily.' 

Measures  of  treatment,  other  than  the  employment  of  direct  curative 
remedies,  are  of  greater  importance  than  these.  Change  of  habits  from 
those  of  sedentary  to  active  life  is  of  the  first  importance  in  certain  cases. 
The  moral  influence  of  recreation,  change  of  scene,  etc.,  is  often  of  more 

■  Vide  page  903.  *  Still^'s  Therapeutics,  vol.  1.  page  191. 

•  Bablin  Medical  Press,  1865. 
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value  than  medicines.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious.  Alcoholic  stimu- 
lants  in  moderation  with  meals  may  be  advised  for  a  time,  exercitting  that 
rcserv^e  dictated  by  the  danger  of  patients  becoming  addicted  to  their 
habitual  use.  Tonic  remedies,  in  most  cases,  continued  steadily  for  a  long 
period,  and  varied  from  time  to  time,  are  advisable.  The  valerianate  of 
zinc  may  be  mentioned  as  a  tonic  remedy  likely  to  prove  useful.  Prepa- 
rations of  iron  are  especially  indicated  if  anaemia  be  present.  Dyspeptic 
ailments,  which  may  be  associated,  are  to  receive  appropriate  treatment. 
In  short,  the  object,  aside  from^the  employment  of  palliative  and  curative 
remedies,  is  to  endeavor  to  place  the  digestive  organs  and  the  system  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  and,  for  this  end,  hygienic  and  medicinal 
measures  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  individual 
cases. 

PASSAGE  OF  GALL-STONES. 

The  passage  of  biliary  cidculi  along  the  cystic  and  common  duct  may 
give  rise  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  acute  gastralgia.    The  discrimi- 
nation, at  once,  is  not  always  easy.     Moreover,  a  parox3'sm  of  pain  from 
the  passage  of  a  gall-stone,  or  hepatic  colic,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  to 
be  discriminated  from  affections  other  than  gastralgia,  viz.,  peritonitis, 
ordinary  colic,  colic  with  intestinal  obstruction,  acute  gastritis,  and  the 
passage  of  calculi  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.     Biliary  calculi  usually 
form  in  the  gall-bladder,  but  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  they  have 
been  found  in  the  hepatic  duct  and  its  branches  within  the  liver.     They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.     They  are 
frequently  found  in  the  gall-bladder  afber  death,  and  sometimes  in  great 
number.     A  collection  of  several  hundred  is  not  uncommon.     Bennett 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  number  amounted  to  two  thousand,  and  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  the  number  was  still  greater.     They  are  usu- 
ally of  soft  consistence,  and  of  a  low  specific  gra\aty.     They  are  some- 
times white,  but  oftener  either  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  greenish  color,  from 
the  imbibition  of  bile.     On  section  they  are  oftt*n  found  to  consist  of  suc- 
cessive layers  which  differ  in  consistence  and  color.     In  general  they  are 
composed  chiefly  of  cholesterin,  but  they  frequently  contain  the  salts  of 
lime.     Remaining  within  the  gall-bladder,  they  may  occasion  no  inconve- 
nience ;  but,  if  very  numerous  or  large,  they  may  give  trouble  b}'  distend- 
ing the  gall-bladder,  and  they  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  perforation.   If 
the  perforation  be  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  peritonitis  follows,  and  will  be 
likely  to  prove  fatal.     If  the  distended  gall-bladder  become  adherent  to 
the  abdominal  walls,  the  perforation  may  lead  to  a  circumscribed  abscef^ 
which  opens  externally,  and  numerous  calculi  may  he  discharg^ed  through 
the  opening.     Prof.  James  P.  White  has  reported  an  interesting  case  of 
this  kind.*     They  are  also  sometimes  discharged  by  an  ulcemted  opening 
into  the  intestinal  canal.     The  presence  of  gall-stones  within  the  gait 
bladder  has  been  determined  by  means  of  a  characteristic  sound,  resem- 
bling the  collision  of  nuts  or  marbles  in  a  bag  when  shaken,  produced  by 
forcible  pressure  or  strong  percussion  over  the  distended  bladder.     But, 
in  general,  their  existence  is  not  suspected  until,  ha>'ing  entered  the  cystic 
or  common  duct,  they  occasion,  by  their  passage  toward  the  intestine, 
paroxysms  of  so-called  hepatic  colic.     It  is  evident  that  the  time  occupied 
in  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone,  and  the  suffering,  will  depend,  other  thingi 
being  equal,  on  its  size  and  the  irregularity  of  its  shape. 

>  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  1864. 
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The  pain  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  is  frequently  al)- 
ruptly  develope<l  without  any  obvious  cause,  but  in  some  cases  it  is"  pre- 
ceded by  a  sense  of  uneasiness  refeiTed  to  the  right  hypochondrium.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  occurs  three  or  four  liours  after  a  meal. 
The  sutfering  is  often  extreme,  causing  the  patient  to  writhe,  nn<l  try  a 
variety  of  iK>sitious  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  The  pain  is  referred 
to  the  epigastrium  or  the  right  h^'pochondrium.  It  may  radiate  thence 
throughout  the  abdomen,  often  extending  into  the  chest,  and  to  the  right 
shoulder.  Usually  there  is  more  or  less  tendeniess  over  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  but  in  some  cases  pressure  affords  a  certain  measure  of  relief. 
Vomiting  speedily  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  is  repeate<l  more 
or  less  frequently  during  the  continuance  of  the  pain.  The  bowels  are 
constipated.  The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  not  accelerated,  and  it  may  be  re- 
tanieil ;  not  infrequently  it  becomes  small  and  weak.  The  retardation  of 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  notably*  great;  1  have  known  it  to  fall  to  30  and  20 
beats  per  minute.  Pallor  of  the  face  and  coldness  of  the  Burftice  are 
marked  in  some  cases.  Chilly  sensations,  with  rigor,  are  not  uncommon. 
These  symptoms  are  sometimes  so  marked  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of 
malarial  disease.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  variable ;  it  may  last 
for  a  few  moments  only,  or  for  many  hours,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
period  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  stone  either  onward  into  tiie  intes* 
tine  or  backward  into  the  gall-bladder.  At  length,  the  pain  and  other 
Bjmptoms  suddenly  cease,  and  nothing  remains  but  more  or  less  soreness 
aiul  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  suffering.  If  the  paroxysm  have  been 
of  consiilerable  duration,  the  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  bile,  and 
Jaundice  is  fluently  produced.  These  symptoms  disappear  after  the 
paroxysm  is  ended.  If  dejections  occur,  they  may  show  deficiency  or  ab* 
sence  of  bile.  The  resorption  of  bile,  and  its  absence  in  the  stools,  show 
that  the  gall-atone  is  impacted  in  the  common,  not  the  cystic,  duct,  and 
that  its  form  and  size  are  sufficient  to  cause  obstruction  more  or  less  com- 
I^ete.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  bile  may  accumulate  within  the 
gall-bladder,  and  distend  it  so  that  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  touch  below 
the  lower  margin  of  the  liver.  Finall}',  after  the  paroxysm  is  ended,  one 
or  more  gall-stones  may  be  discovered  in  the  dejections  if  these  be  care- 
fully examined.  In  some  cases,  however,  careful  examinations  of  the 
feces  fail  to  show  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  or  of  calculi.  The  failure  to 
discover  them  is  not  proof  that  an  attack  of  hepatic  colic  has  not  been  ex- 
perienced, for  the  gall-stones,  in  these  cases,  after  remaining  for  a  time  in 
the  cystic  <1uct,  may  have  passed  backward  into  the  gall-bladder. 

When  one  attack  has  been  experienced,  recurrences  are  to  be  expected, 
bat,  as  regards  the  intervals,  cases  differ  greatly.    Successive  attacks  may 
occur  after  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.     Not  infrequently,  numerous 
attacks  are  experienced  in  quick  succession,  several,  perhaps,  occurring  in 
the  same  day,  and  for  several  days  in  succession.     This  is  probably  owing 
to  the  temporary  dilatation  of  the  cystic  and  common  duct  produced  by 
the  passa^  of  calculi  of  considerable  size,  in  consequence  of  wliich  other 
stones  within  the  gall-bladder  more  readily  escape.     The  patient,  under 
theae  circumstances,  may  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  more  fre- 
quent the  passage  of  calculi,  the  less  are  the  number  remaining  to  give 
fiae  to  subsequent  attacks;  provided,  of  course,  they  pass  through  the 
Common  duct  into  the  duodenal  cavity.    The  frequent  repetition  of  attacks, 
If  severe,  may  oocasion  considerable  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system, 
and  g;eneral  prostration. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones  from  acute  gas- 
tml^a  is  to  be  based  on  the  following  points :  The  occurrence  of  pain, 
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not  excited  by  any  obvious  dietetic  or  other  cause ;  the  prominence  of 
vomiting  as  a  symptom ;  the  presence,  generally,  of  more  or  less  tender* 
ness ;  the  existence  of  bile  in  the  urine,  and  of  icU^rus  or  an  ui«ro<le  hue 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin  ;  retardation  of  the  pulse ;  the  persistence  of 
[):iin,  notwithstanding  opiates  are  given  in  full  doses ;  the  sudden  relief 
occurring  irrespective  of  remedies ;  and,  after  the  attack,  the  discovery  of 
biliary  Ciilculi  in  the  evacuations. 

The  examination  of  the  evacuations  for  gall-stones  not  only  8er\*es  to 
establish  the  diagnosis,  but,  on  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  or  stone**,  may 
be  ])redicatod  an  opinion  that  the  gall-bladder  does,  or  does  not,  contain 
calculi  which  have  not  escaped.     If  a  single  round  or  oval  stone  only  he 
discovered,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a  solitary  calculus  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  other  attacks  need  not  be  expt»cted  ;  but  if  several  stones  are 
discovered,  polyhedral  in  form,  with  smooth  or  polished  facets,  which  imj 
be  ])lane,  convex,  or  concave,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  gnll-bUuJder 
contains  others,  and  the  patient  cannot  count  on  being  exempt  from  repe- 
titions of  the  paroxysms  ])roducefl  by  their  passage.     The  most  efli'ctiiil 
mode  of  examining  for  the  presence  of  stones  is  to  dilute  the  feces  and 
strain  through  a  sieve. 

Acute  peritonitis  maybe  accompanied  by  pain,  resero1)ling  in  intensitj 
that  of  hepatic  colic.     But,  in  determining  the  existence  of  the  latter,  peri* 
tonitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  dilfused  over  the 
abdomen,  of  rigidity  of  the  alj<lominal  walls,  of  tympanitic  enlargemeDt, 
of  the  notable  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  together  with  the  general  prostnh 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  clinical  historj'  of  i>eritoneal  inflammation.   Peri- 
tonitis, however,  may  proceed  from  perforation  of  the  biliary  canal,  caoael 
by  persisting  impaction  of  a  gall-stone.     In  cases  of  ordinary  cdic,tk 
pain  is  more  paroxysmal,  with  intervals  of  freedom  from  ^lain.     Invagiiuk' 
tion  and  internal  strangulation  of  the  intestine  are  to  be  excluded  by  the 
absence  of  a  tumor  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents  il 
the  point  of  obstruction,  by  the  absence  of  obstruction,  and  of  acceleratioii 
of  the  pulse,  together  with  the  greater  gravity  of  the  general  s^'mptomsia 
those  all'ections.     In  acute  gastritis,  vomiting  is  a  moiv  prominent  8yin|>> 
tomthan  in  hepatic  colic,  and  the  greater  gravity  of  the  affection  issbova 
by  the  i>ulse  and  other  general  symptoms.     In  some  cases  of  hepatic  colie, 
tlie  pain  extends  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  right  ureter,  so  that  the 
passage  of  a  calculus  along  this  duct  may  be  suspected.     The  absence  of 
certain  symptoms  belonging  to  the  history  of  so-called  nephritic  colic,  vii, 
retraction  of  the  testicle,  deficiency  of  the  urine,  haematuria,  etc,,  will 
serve  to  exclude  this  affection.     Knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  one  or 
more  prior  attacks  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  passage 
of  gall-stones,  will  aid  in  determining  the  diagnosis.     The  age  of  the  |ia> 
tient  is  of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis.     Gall-stones  may  form  at  any 
age,  but  they  are  most  apt  to  form  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  and  in  fe- 
males oftener  than  in  males. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  gall-stones,  escaping  Arom  the  gall-hlad- 
der,  find  their  way  into  the  intestine,  giving  rise  to  no  evil  results  bej'ood 
the  pain,  etc.,  which  their  passage  occasions.  But  occasionally  a  stone 
becomes  permanently  impacted  in  the  biliary  canal,  and,  if  situated  in  the 
common  or  hepatic  duct,  retention  of  bile  ensues,  giving  rise  to  perslstng 
cholflemia,  and  softening  of  the  liver  Arom  the  distension  of  the  Ule-docCs. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  duct  are  lia^ 
ble  to  take  place,  leading  to  peritonitis ;  or  adhesive  circumscribed  pert 
tonitis  may  have  preceded  the  perforation,  and,  the  latter  extendiig 
tlirough  the  intestinal  coats,  the  stone  may  be  discharged  into  the  intM- 
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tine  or  throngh  the  abdominal  wiills.  Obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the 
common  duct,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  excited  hy  the 
presence  of  the  stone,  sometimes  occurs. 

The  rationale  of  the  fonnation  of  gall-stones  is  not  understood.  Pro- 
hftUv  the  deposit  in  a  solid  form  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  bile  takes 
plsMje  in  consequence  of  the  presence  in  the  biliary  passages  or  gall-blad- 
der of  mucus,  collections  of  which  are  the  nuclei  for  the  formation  of  cal- 
culi. Hence  gall-stones  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  gall-blad- 
tler  or  ducts.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  cholesterin  may  be  deposited 
in  consequence  of  the  bile  losing  the  faculty  of  holding  this  princii)le  in 
solution  from  a  diminution  of  the  tauro-cholic  acid.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  an  excess  of  the  salts  of  lime  or  of  bile  pigment  may  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclei. 

The  treatment  of  a  paroxysm  of  hepatic  colic  consists  of  palliative 
measures.  Opiates  are  called  for  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  intensity 
of  the  pain,  either  administered  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or  hypodenni- 
cally.  The  degree  of  suffering,  in  some  cases,  is  such  that  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform  is  warrantable  as  a  palliative  measure.  Warm  anodyne 
fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain.  The  hot  bath  may  aid 
in  procuring  relief.  The  local  applicatk)n  of  cold  by  means  of  a  bladder 
filled  with  pounded  ice,  has  been  found  to  be  useful  as  a  palliative  measure. 
Remedies  to  palliate  vomiting  are  frequently  called  for.  Klfervescing 
draughts  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  may  l>e  employed  for  this  purpose. 
An  sdkaline  remedy  may  be  found  useful,  if,  as  is  frequcntlj^  the  case,  the 
Batters  vomited  show  notable  acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  foregoing 
palliative  measures  will  alleviate  the  suifering,  but  it  is  not  to  be  exi}ectcd 
that  they  will  procure  complete  relief. 

Emetics  and  cathartics  have  been  advocated  under  the  notion  that  they 
aid  in  the  passage  of  the  stone.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  they  have 
this  effect,  and  clinical  observation  does  not  furnish  evidence  of  their  value. 
The  passage  of  the  stone  is  mainly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  bile  behind 
it  after  it  enters  the  common  duct,  conjoined  with  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  gall-bladder.  Exciting  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  by  emetics  and  cathartics,  if  any  eflect  be  exerted,  is  as 
likely  to  retard  as  to  favor  the  onward  passage  of  the  stone.  Nothing,  in 
foct,  can  be  done  by  means  of  these  or  other  remedies  to  exjKKlite  its  pas- 
nge.  All  that  the  physician  can  do  is  to  palliate  suifering  until  the  stone 
is  propelled  into  the  intestinal  canal,  su])porting  the  strength,  if  need  be, 
hy  alcoholic  stimulants.  If,  however,  the  distended  gall-bhulder  form  a 
tamor  which  is  appreciable  by  the  touch,  an  effort  may  be  made,  by  pres- 
nre  with  the  fingers,  to  propel  the  bile  in  the  ducts,  and  thus  aid  in  the 
removal  of  the  obstruction. 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  effect  the  solution  of  gall-stones 
within  the  gall-bladder.  The  alkaline  carbonates  have  lx»en  given  for  this 
pur|)ose ;  and  the  treatment  for  this  end,  known  in  France  as  Durande's 
method,  consisting  of  the  administration  of  sulphuric  ether  and  the  spirits 
of  turpentine  (3  parts  of  the  former  to  2  parts  of  the  latter),  was  for  some 
time  in  vogue.  Dr.  T.  II.  Buckler'  has  proposed  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
iriew  of  the  solvency  of  cholesterin  in  this  liquid.  He  has  reporte<l  a  case 
in  which  an  indurated  tumor  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  directly 
rrer  the  inferior  margin  of  the  liver  disappeared  in  five  days  under  the 
ue  of  chloroform  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  afler  each  meal.  It  was  con- 
iliided  that  the  tumor  was  the  gall-bladder  distended  with  calculi ;  but 

1  Americtn  Joomal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July  1807,  p.  51. 
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there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  diagnosis.  It  seems 
hardly  probable  that  any  remedies  can  be  introduceil  into  the  syst^fui  so  as 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bile  largely  enough  to  diBSolve  the 
cholesterin  of  which  mainly  biliary  calculi  are  comiK>se(i. 

The  occurrence  of  gall-stones  cannot  be  anticipated,  but,  being  known, 
it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  prevent  the  formation  of  others.     The  cireum* 
stances,  however,  immediately  concerned   in  their  production,  are  not 
known  ;  hence,  there  is  no  special  course  of  treatment  rationally  indicated, 
and  clinical  experience  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  since  the  success  of  pre- 
ventive measures  cannot  be  proven.     It  would  seem  that  sedentary  habits 
predispose  to  them.     A  change,  in  this  respect,  is  therefore  ad^isabiei 
Beyond  this,  a  simple,  wholesome  diet,  and  measures  having  reference  to 
the  general  health,  constitute  all  that  can  be  done,  with  our  present  kiiowl* 
edge,  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis.     Dr.  Buckler  suggests  the  hydrated  swv 
cinate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  incases  in  which  gall-stones  are  knows  to 
have  been  passed,  the  object  being  to  prevent  their  further  formation ;  Uui 
remed}',  as  he  supposes,  controlling  the  fatty  or  cholesteric  diathesis.* 

Gall-stones  of  sutHcient  size  to  occasion  intestinal  obstruction,  are  8om» 
times  found  in  the  alimentary  canal.  These  escape  from  the  gall-bladder, 
not  through  the  biliary  passages,  but  by  ulceration,  the  walls  of  the  gall- 
bladder becoming  adherent  to  the  duodenum,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
intestine.  Dr.  Henrj^  F.  Walker  has  reported  an  interesting  case  in  which 
a  gnll-stone  presenting  the  form  of  an  elongated  gall-bladder,  meaBiiriii| 
in  the  long  diameter  8^,  and  in  the  short  diameter  1^  inches,  was  remora 
from  the  rectum.  The  [previous  history,  in  this  case,  showed  peritonitis, 
which  probably  denoted  the  time  when  the  stone  was  making  its  way  torn 
the  gnll-bladder  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  and,  afterward,  intestinal  o\^ 
st ruction  with  alarming  symptoms.  These  symptoms  suddenly  ceased, 
the  pro])able  explanation  being  that  the  stone  passed,  at  that  time,  from 
the  small  into  the  large  intestine." 

A  patient  who  consulted  me,  having  suffered  much  from  the  passage  of 
gall-stones,  at  one  time  took,  for  a  number  of  days,  a  pint  or  more  of 
olive-oil  daily,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  who  assured  him  that,  in  this 
wa>',  he  had  gotten  rid  of  a  large  number  of  stones  without  pain.  The 
patient  stated  that,  under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  he  discharged  from  the 
bowels  an  immense  number  of  small  hard  bodies,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  biliary  calculi.  These  are  not  scybalte,  that  is,  masses  of  fecal  matter, 
but  they  are  composed  of  a  concrete  form  of  fatty  matter  like  the  bodies 
passed  in  some  of  the  cases  of  fatty  diarrhoea  which  have  been  reported. 
A  case  is  quoted  by  Dunglison,  in  which  olive-oil,  taken  abmidantlj  kn 
the  relief  of  pains  attributed  to  gall-stones,  was  followed  by  the  dischargs 
of  fatty  matter  of  a  globular  form,  var3ing  in  size  from  that  of  a  arnaU 
])ea  to  that  of  a  moderate  grape,  of  sufficient  consistence  to  bear  being 
cut  with  a  knife  like  soft  wax." 

■  This  remedy  is^fn^cn  by  Dr.^Buckler  as  follows  :  Hydrated  succinate  of  ths 
peroxide  of  iron,  .^iss  ;  water,  r^viss.  A  teaspoonful  after  each  meal,  cootinord 
for  several  months  ;  and  resumed  at  intervals  afterward.  In  his  article  Dr.  E 
stated  that  at  that  time  (1807)  the  salt  was  prepared  oiily  by  Dr.  David  Stewart 
ami  his  bn>ther,  J.  V.  D.  Stewart,  of  Baltimore. 

«  Vide  New  York  Med.  Record,  Nov.  15,  1871. 

*  Dunglison^s  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  1.  185,  1843. 

The  student  is  referred  to  **  A  Treatise  on  Gall-Stonea,"  by  J.  L.  W.  Thad]c1lB^ 
M.D.,  London,  1863,  for  a  full  consideration  of  their  chemistry,  pathology,  and 
treatment   Vide^  also,  Murcliison's  Clinical  Leeturca  on  Diseases oithe  LiTer,  etc. 
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The  term  diarrhoea  is  used  to  denote  morbid  frequency  of  the  dejections 
which  are,  also,  liquid  or  morbidly  soft,  and  often  otherwise  altered  in 
character.  Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  large  and  small 
intestine,  and  of  certain  structural  lesions,  such  as  those  incident  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  and  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  functional 
affection  when  it  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  or  any  appreciable 
lesion  of  structure.  It  is  an  element  of  other  functional  aliections,  viz., 
sporadic  cholera,  dyspepsia,  and  certain  cases  of  colic.  As  a  functional 
ifllection,  it  may  be  either  transient  or  chronic. 

Writers  have  made  numerous  varieties  of  diarrhoea,  based  on  diversities 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  dejections.  It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate 
the  more  important  of  these  diversities  without  considering  each  under  a 
distinct  head,  as  constituting  a  separate  variety  of  the  atfection.  The 
following  division  answers  all  practical  purposes : — 

A  diarrhGea  is  said  to  be  fecal^  feculent^  stercoraceous^  or  simple^  when 
the  dejections  consist  of  the  feces  not  much  changed  in  character,  but 
amply  morbidly  soft  or  liquid.     This  form  of  diarrha^a  is  represented  by 
the  operation  of  cathartics  which  increase  the  peristaltic  movements  and 
giTe  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  transudation.    The  dejections  in  this 
fomi  of  diarrhoea  have  the  normal  fecal  odor.     The  dejections  are  called 
Mioiu  when,  from  their  yellow  or  green  color,  bile  is  supposed  to  ho 
present  in  larger  quantity  than  usual.     Diarrhoea  of  this  kind  is  repre- 
Milted  by  the  operation  of  calomel  in  cathartic  doses.     The  3'ellow  color 
of  the  discharges,  however,  which  characterizes  the  so-called  bilious  stools, 
is  doe  to  secretions  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine, 
inasmuch  as  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  do  not  present  this  color. 
The  green  color  which  has  been  considered  so  charactenstic  of  the  action 
of  mercury  upon  the  liver,  according  to  Thudicum,  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  subsulphide  of  mercury.'     Robin,  however,  states  that  the  micro- 
loope  shows  the  coloring  matter  to  be  biliverdin.'    Diarrhoea  is  serous 
or  watery,  when  there  is  an  abundant  discharge  of  liquid,  that  is,  when 
there  is  copious  transudation  or  enterorrhoea.     This  is  represented  by  the 
operaUon  of  hydragogue  cathartics,  such  as  elatenum,  jalap,  and  the 
bi-tartrate  of  potassa.     The  dejections  are  called  lienieric  when  they  con- 
tain undigested  aliment.     This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  met  with  more  especi- 
ally in  children.    A  diarrhoea  is  catarrhal  or  dysenteric^  when  mucus  is 
[fiparent  in  the  dejections.     An  abnormal  amount  of  mucus  may  be 
Mcreted  from  irritation  alone,  without  inflammation,  but  if  the  mucus  be 
ahondant,  it  denotes  dysentery.    This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  represented  by 
the  operation  of  drastic  cathartics,  such  as  croton  oil.     Finally,  in  a 
curious  and  extremely  rare  form,  called  adipose  or  fatty  diarrhoea^  free 
fiat  or  oil,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  is  found  in  the  evacuations.     This 
last  form  claims  some  distinct  consideration. 

In  caaes  of  adipose  or  fatty  diarrhoea,  the  fat  is  generally  liquid  when 
pasoed,  resembling  melted  butter  or  grease,  having,  when  cold,  the  con- 
sistence of  butter,  beef  tallow,  or  wax.  In  some  cases  it  is  passed  in  the 
form  of  globular  concretions,  -  of  a  waxy  consistency,  varying  in  size, 
which  mdt  with  heat  and  bum  like  tallow.  The  fat  is  often  passed  by 
it4wlf,  and  is  iq>t  to  be  passed  involuntarily  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. 
When  passed  with  the  feces,  it  separates  and  collects  on  the  surface.  It 
has  osnally  an  extremely  offensive  odor.    The  quantity  passed  per  diem^ 
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in  cases  which  have  been  reported,  varies  from  two  or  three  ouncog  to 
half  a  pound  or  more. 
rj^,^'*"  Assuming  all  the  fat  passed  from  the  bowels  to  have  been  ingested  as 
fat,  the  rationale  involves  simply  the  non-digestion  of  this  alimentarr 
constituent.     But  in  some  reported  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  quantit?  of 
fat  passed  was  not  affected  by  the  amount  of  fatty  food.     In  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Wells,  the  patient  abstained  for  several  weeks  from 
fatty  food,  and,  as  far  as  convenient,  from  articles  convertible  into  ftt, 
without  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fat  passed,  nor  was  the  latter 
affected  by  indulging  freely  in  fatty  fowl.*     In  two  cases  reported  by 
Bright,  no  change  was  produced  by  excluding,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  diet  fatty  articles.     Further  and  more  prc^eise  observations  Trith  ns 
spect  to  this  point  are  desirable.     That  the  non-digestion  of  fat  is,  in  t 
great  measure,  if  not  exclusively,  involved  in  the  pathological  explanation, 
is  not  to  be  doubted.     Late  i)hysiological  researches  have  shown  that  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  together  with  the  bile  and  intestinal  juice,  effects  the 
digestion  of  fat,  and  hence  we  are  to  look  to  the  sources  of  these  flnidi 
in  tracing  the  causation  of  fatty  diarrhoea.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Riehartl  Bright,  long  before  the  late  discovery  of  the  particular  fbDctioa 
of  the  pancreas  by  Bernard,  was  led,  by  an  analysis  of  three  cases  vhidi 
came  under  his  observation,  to  consider  fatty  diarrha»a  as  a  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  pancreas.    In  these  thi*ee  cases,  the  only  lesions  found  after 
death  which  were  common  to  all  were  of  the  pancrt»as,  duodenum,  and 
liver.     He  excluded  the  lesions  in  the  two  latter  situations  because  they 
occur  in  these  organs  so  often  without  fatty  diarrhcoa,  but  he  admits  th:^ 
disease  of  the  pancreas  is  not  always  accompanied  b}'  this  symptom.* 
The  pancreas  has  been  found  diseased  in  a  large  majority  of  the  reported 
fatal  cases  in  which  this  organ  was  examined  after  death.     Of  twenty-five 
cases  tabulated  by  Dr.  John  II.  Griscom,'  in  ten  the  bodies  were  exam- 
ined after  death;  of  these  ten  cases,  in  eight  the  pancreas  was  diseased, 
and  in  the  remaining  two  cases  the  absence  of  disease  of  the  pancreas  is 
not  stated.     Yet  fatty  diarrhoea  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  disease  of  the  pancreas.     Thus,  it  was  obsen'ed  in  only  three  of 
thirty-seven  cases  of  cancer  affecting  this  organ   tabulated  by  Dr.  Da 
Costa.*     Hence,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  connection  with  disease  of 
the  pancreas,  lesions  or  morbid  conditions  affecting  the  liquids,  other 
than  the  pancreatic  secretion,  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  fat,  are  gen^ 
rally  involved.     Of  the  fatal  cases  among  those  tubulated  by  Griscom  is 
which  the  morbid  ap[X?arances  were  observed,  the  liver  in  several  wti 
either  diseased  or  its  ducts  engorged ;  but  in  some  of  the  cases  this  organ 
ap]>eared  to  be  healthy.     The  fact  of  complete  recovery  taking  place  in  i 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  goes  to  show  that  the  non-digestion  of  fill 
may  occur  as  a  functional  disorder. 

A  larger  number  of  cases  than  are  as  3'^et  available  are  required  in  order 
to  establish  the  clinical  history,  as  well  as  the  causation  and  pathological 
relations,  of  this  form  of  diarrhcea.  Jaundice  was  noted  in  several  (six) of 
Griscom 's  cases.    Diabetes  mellitus  co-existed  in  two  cases.    Hemorrhage 
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*  Cases  and  Observations  Connected  with  the  Disease  of  the  Pancreas  and  Don- 
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*  On  the  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Hymptoms  of  Cancer  of  the  Pancreas,  by  J.  Di 
(*o8ta,  M.  D.  Extracted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Patholo^j^cal  Society  or  PhOi- 
delphia,  1858. 
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firom  the  bowels,  vomiting,  pains  in  the  abdomen  sometimes  resembling 
those  caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  are  among  the  symptoms  noted 
n  these  cases.  The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  much  in  diiferent  casefk 
^n  one  case  it  had  existed  at  frequent  intervals  for  six  years ;  in  another 
sse  for  two  years ;  and  in  one  case  it  disappeared  after  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
rident  that  the  prognosis  is  to  be  b^^^d  on  circumstances  other  than  the 
ischargc  of  fat,  viz.,  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  persisting 
lundice,  progressive  emaciation,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  the  danger  de])ends 
n  the  lesions  or  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  discharge  of  fat  may  be 
ei^endent,  or  with  which  it  is  associated.  Of  the  25  cases  collected  by 
riseoui,  14  die<l,  8  recovered,  and  in  3  the  termination  was  not  noted. 
The  treatment  must  have  reference  more  to  the  circumstances  connected 
ith  the  fatty  diarrhcBa  than  to  the  latter.  With  our  present  knowledge, 
illiativc  measures  according  to  the  symi)toms  in  individual  cases,  together 
ith  measures  to  improve  digestion  and  invigorate  the  general  health, 
ill  comprise  the  treatment.  In  one  of  Griscom's  cases  recovery  took 
lace  under  the  use  of  olive  oil  in  large  quantity ;  and  Watson  states  that 
case  was  successfully  treated  by  Elliotson  in  the  same  way.  In  a  case 
bserved  by  Griscom  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  discharge  of  fat  in- 
ariably  ceased  whenever  the  patient  took  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
'hiskey  per  diem.  In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Wells,  to  which  reference 
as  been  made,  the  patient,  having  had  a  daily  discharge  of  three  gills  of 
sd  for  two  years  or  more,  recovered  in  a  few  weeks  after  giving  up  the 
iccnpation  of  a  carpenter  and  adopting  the  life  of  a  farmer. 

Exclusive  of  the  form  just  considered,  diarrhcea  involves  different  patho- 
.ogical  elements,  viz.,  increased  i)crist:dtic  movements,  increased  transuda- 
tion or  flux,  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  perhaps, 
iacreosecl  flow  of  bile.     The  predominance  of  these  elements,  generally 
gives  to  the  discharges  the  diversities  which  are  obser\'ed  in  different  cases. 
If  the  diarrhrca  be  purely  fiuictional,  of  course  there  is  n6  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane.     It  is  customary  to  express  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  membrane  by  the  tenn  irritation.     Practically,  however,  it  must 
Ik  confessed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  diarrhoea  be 
porelj  functional  or  dependent  on  subacute  inflammation.     But,  with 
reference  to  the  treatment,  to  determine  this  point  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance.    It  is  not  improbable  that,  of  the  cases  considered  as  functional, 
in  a  certain  proportion  there  is  a  slight  grade  of  inflammation,  such  as 
exists  in  coryza  or  a  mild  bronchitis.     In  making  the  diagnosis,  acute  in- 
fiammation  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  diagnostic  symptoms,  viz., 
piin,  tenderness,  febrile  movement,  anorexia.     So,  also,  lesions  of  the 
mocoos  membrane  are  to  be  excluded.     Jn  coses  of  chronic  diarrhea  this 
is  not  always  easy.     Lesions  are  to  be  susj^ected  if  the  diarrha?a  follow 
in  attack  of  dysentery  or  enteritis ;  if  it  persist  in  spite  of  judicious  man- 
igjement ;  if  blood  be  sometimes  present  in  the  dejections,  and  if  tubercles 
exist  in  the  lungs.     In  the  latter  case,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  is  to 
be  suspected;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  persistent  or  frequently  recurring 
dJarrhoKi,  conjoined  with  cough,  be  the  latter  never  so  slight,  shouhl 
excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Transient  diarrhoea,  due  to  arrested  or  defective  intestinal  digestion,  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  With  the  diarrhcea  which  follows  over-indulgence 
^  the  table,  or  the  ingestion  of  certain  articles  of  food,  every  one  is  prac- 
tically familiar.  This  is  the  diarrhoea  crapulosa  of  the  old  writers.  It 
nay  proceed  from  excesses  in  quantity,  or  from  particular  kinds  of  food, 
the  iadigestibility  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  showing  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
penon  aiffected ;  thus,  ices,  salads,  shell-fish,  etc.,  in  some  persons  always. 
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and  occasionally  in  all,  give  rise  to  transient  diarrhoea.  The  undigested 
aliment,  passing  into  the  large  intestine,  having  undergone  chemical 
changes  which  the  processes  of  digestion  in  health  prevent,  produces  irrj. 
tation,  and  acts  like  a  cathartic  remedy.  Frequently  the  diarrhoea  ji 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  griping  pains,  and  it  may  be,  under  these 
circumstances,  an  element  of  another  flinctional  affection,  viz.,  colic 
These  attacks  of  diarrhoea  cease  spontaneously,  as  a  rule,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  undigested  matter,  and  they  are  rarely  considered  of  suffl. 
cient  importance  to  require  medical  ad^nce. 

An  arrest  of  intestinal  digestion  may  take  place  from  causes  other  thu 
errors  of  diet,  and  give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  A  strong  mental  emotion  maj 
have  this  effect.  I  was  present  at  an  operation  for  hernia,  when  the  surj^eon, 
from  the  mental  anxiety  incident  to  his  sense  of  responsibility,  was  oUiged 
to  relinquish  the  scalpel,  and  precipitately  retire  to  evacuate  the  bowek 
A  gentleman  in  business  receiving,  suddenly,  unexpected  information 
which  led  him  to  know  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  was  immediately  seized 
with  diarrhoea.  In  like  manner  diarrhoea  may  arise  from  an  arrest  of 
digestion  from  an  exposure  to  cold  or  over-exertion.  In  these  cases  the 
mechanism  is  the  same  as  when  the  diarrhoea  depends  on  dietetic  errorif 
the  undigested  aliment  in  the  large  intestine  acting  like  a  cathartic 

Diarrhoea,  not  transient,  but  continuing  more  or  less,  perhaps  becoming 
chronic  or  recurring  at  short  intervals,  also  proceeds,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  from  indigestion.  Habitual  or  frequent  indigestion,  especiallj 
intestinal  indigestion,  leads  to  diarrhoea  in  the  same  way  as  when  it  a 
transient,  viz.,  the  undigested  aliment  imdergoes  chemical  changes  tod 
causes  either  irritation  or  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  dejections,  as  in  transient  diarrhoea,  may  be  feculent,  bilious,  mucoot, 
lienteric,  or,  more  rarely,  serous.  The  diarrhoea  in  these  cases  is,  in  fact, 
an  element  or  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  but  not  infrequently,  the  disorder 
of  digestion  being  confined  mainly  to  the  small  intestine,  dyspeptic  lil- 
ments,  aside  from  the  diarrhoea,  are  not  marked.  The  frequent  or  habitnal 
passage  of  undigested  aliment  into  the  large  intestine  leads  to  a  persisting 
state  of  irritation  in  the  latter,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  a  low  gnde 
of  inflammation.  The  indigestion  thus  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea  may  to 
produced  and  kept  up  by  various  causes  independent  of  excess  or  errovt 
of  diet ;  in  fact,  the  causes  are  those  of  dyspepsia,  mental  anxiety  oftea 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  causation. 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  diarrhoea,  in  certain  cases,  to  nn 
excess  or  a  vitiatetl  quality  of  bile.  This  causation  is  inferred  when  the 
dejections  are  notably  bilious.  This  view  is  not  improbable,  although  not 
based  on  positive  knowledge.  The  bile  may  not  be  reabsorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  in  health,  and  hence  accumulates  in  excess,  without 
a  morbid  increase  in  the  secretion  ;  it  may  be  secreted  in  undue  quantitv, 
or  it  may  have  a  morbidly  irritating  property. 

Diarrhoea  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  summer  season.     This  mtj 
be,  in  part,  explaine<l  by  the  larger  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
the  ingesta  during  this  season,  and  by  the  efl^t  of  heat  in  weakoiiog 
digestion.     It  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  a  more  abundant  secretion,  or 
to  a  lessened  absorption,  of  bile.     It  is  a  much  more  frequent  affection  in 
tropical  than  in  cold  or  temperate  climates.     It  is  apt  to  occur  in  tniTf|- 
ling,  especially  in  the  summer  season.     Its  occurrence  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  water  drank,  but  a  more  rational  explanation  is  to  refer  it  to 
indigestion  caused  by  dietetic  errors,  over-exertion,  and  disturbance  of 
the  regular  habits  of  life.     Children  are  far  more  subject  to  dianluM 
than  adults,  especially  during  dentition,  and,  in  children,  the  dejectiow 
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manifestly  lienteric,  showing  its  dependence  on  indigestion.  It 
>B%  prominent  element  of  the  alfeetion  known  as  cholera  infantum^ 
lariy,  in  this  country,  as  summer  complaint.  Among  soldiers, 
Y  in  campaigns  during  the  summer  season,  or  in  warm  climates, 
I  is  extremely  common,  attributable  to  irregular  habits  as  regards 
joined  with  the  exposure  and  fatigue  incident  to  active  service. 
%  occnrs  in  persons  exhausted  from  the  want  of  food  or  other 
ions,  and  in  females  enfeebled  and  anaemic  from  protracted  lacta- 
I  in  these  cases  to  intestinal  indigestion.  The  same  explanation, 
',  applies  to  the  diarrhoea  which  occurs  at  a  late  period  in  cases 
►nary  tuberculosis,  and  other  chronic  affections,  when  not  depend- 
itestinal  lesions.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  called 
iw«  diarrhcea, 

K^nmulation  of  nrea  in  the  blood,  as  a  consequence  of  renal  dis- 
asions  diarrhoea.  The  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  which  occur  under 
enmstances,  appear  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating,  vicari- 
•ea,  and  are,  therefore,  conservative.  They  occur  when  the  kid- 
removed  in  inferior  animals,  and,  as  shown  by  the  exjjeriments 
ird  and  Barriswill,  the  liquid  transudation  into  the  alimentary 
itains  either  urea  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  dejections 
ic  diarrhoea  are  serous  or  watery. 

er  pathological  condition,  occasionally  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  is 
>n  of  the  portal  vessels  when  the  circulation  in  this  portion  of 
liar  system  is  obstructed  by  hepatic  disease.  It  thus  is  a  symp- 
some  cases,  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes  appears  to 

dropsical  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  which  belongs  to  the 
►f  that  disease.  The  diarrhoea,  under  these  circumstances,  is  serous, 
tion  taking  place  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  con- 
eins. 

lous  diarrhoea,  or  transient  diarrhoea  due  to  indigestion,  in  general 
little  or  no  treatment.  If  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  be 
taneoiisly  expelled,  an  evacuant  remedy  may  be  given.  A  saline 
e  is  best  adapted  to  this  end.  The  proprietj-  of  this  measure  is 
termined  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  dcjec- 
ich  have  occurred.  If  these  have  been  abundant  and  feculent,  a 
J  is  not  required.  If,  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated. 
If  pain,  or  uneasiness  continue,  the  irritation  may  be  quieted  by 
noiiyne,  for  example,  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  camphorated  tinc- 
>pium,  for  an  adult,  in  chalk  mixture,  a  grain  of  opium,  a  sixth 
iter  of  a  gr^n  of  a  salt  of  morphia  in  mint  water,  or  five  grains 
p's  powder  combined  with  two  or  three  grains  of  aromatic  powder. 
edy  chosen  is  to  be  repeated  after  six  or  eight  hours,  if  required. 
5  for  a  day  or  two  should  be  simple  and  somewhat  restricted, 
ently  a  laxative  may  be  required  if  the  bowels  do  not  act  sponta- 
The  treatment  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  tending  to  continuance,  or 
\y  recurring  and  dependent  on  indigestion,  embraces,  in  the  first 
medies  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  large  intestine.  Opium  in 
m  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  only  temporarily,  because 
naed  use  tends  to  impair  still  more  digestion.  A  mild  purgative 
sn  be  premised  with  advantage,  for  frequent  and  loose  dejections 

incompatible  with  retention  of  hardened  feces,  in  fact,  with 
tioo.  The  carbonate  or  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  an  excellent 
to  relieve  intestinal  Irritation.  It  is  often  effective,  and  is  not 
the  objections  of  opium.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  a 
D 
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scruple  to  half  a  drachm  to  adult  patients.    If  not  alone  effective,  a  smd 
quantity  of  a  salt  of  morpliia  maj'  be  added  to  it.     Of  a  variety  of; 


experience  of  others.  Opiates  are  sometimes  most  effective,  and  le«t 
objectionable,  when  given  per  enema.  Pepsin  or  the  rennet-wine  is  8oii» 
times  useful  temporarily  as  a  means  of  artificial  digestion,  given  as  alretdr 
recommendeil  in  cases  of  dyspepsia. 

This  part  of  the  treatment,  however,  is  merel}'  palliative.  The  camtiii 
treatment  embraces  regulation  of  diet  and  measures  to  render  digestioi 
complete.  The  diet,  in  quantity  and  quulit}',  should  Ije  adapted  to  the 
digestive  powers.  Chickens,  eggs,  and  tender  meats  plainly  cooked,  ire 
most  likely  to  be  digested,  but  in  some  cases  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet  ii 
found  to  be  preferable.  Experience  in  individual  cases  is  to  be  the  gnidL 
Crude  vegetables  are  to  he  interdicted,  but  nyni  fruits,  in  moderation, mij 
frequently  be  taken  without  inconvenience  an<l  with  advantage.  A  mode 
rat^  quantity  of  food,  taken  at  short  intervals,  is  generally  advisaUie, 
rather  than  a  full  meal  once  or  twice  daily.  In  short,  the  treatment, ii 
regards  diet,  is  essentially  that  of  dyspepsia.  This  statement  will  appij 
alike  to  hygienic  measures  relating  to  exercise,  clothing,  and  mcntil 
recreation.  A  sea-voyage,  a  visit  or  removal  from  the  city  to  the  countij, 
or  the  change  of  a  warm,  variable,  humid,  relaxing  climate  for  an  atnK* 
phei-e  cool,  uniform,  dr}-,  and  bracking,  will  l»e  likelj'  to  prove  higUy 
iHMieficial,  if  not  curative,  in  cases  which  resist  dietetic  and  mediiiul 
treatnieut.  The  ellicac^'  of  these  measures  is  strikingly  illustrated  ia 
cases  of  the  so-called  summer-complaint  of  childn*n. 

The  remedies,  other  than  tliose  merely  palliative,  which  are  usefbl  la 
the  cases  of  diarrhoea  under  consideration,  belong  among  the  tonics  ami 
astringents ;   the  latter  may  be  both  ])alliative  and  curative.     Of  the 
various  vegetable  astringents,  krameria,  lia^matoxylon,  kino,  catechu.  an«l 
rn])us  villosus  are  eligible  articles.     The  tannic  acid,  if  well  l^ome  by  the 
stomach,  is  sometimes  efficient.     As  j)urely  tonie  remedies,  quinia  or  the 
iion-otlieinal  preparations  of  Calisaya  bark,  of  late  in  vogue,  and  otht-r 
1)1  Iter  infusions,  are  often   useful.     Preparations  of  iron  are  esjx'C'ially 
useful  when  the  patient  is  aiuennc,  as  in  cases  of  diarrluea  occurring  in 
females  during  lactation.     As  a  purely  tonie  remedy,  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  ehalylx^ates.     The  |"KTsulphate 
or  |)ernitrate  of  inm  is  sometimes  highly  tflieacious  as  an  astringi^nt,  as 
well  as  a  tonic  remedy.     Of  mineral  tonics  and  astringents,  the  acetate 
of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  suli)hate  of  copper  have  Ix'en  found 
useful.     The  carl»onate  or  the  subnitrnte  of  bismuth  is  of  great  value  in 
chronic  diarrhcea,  not  only  as  a  palliative  but  a  curative  remedy,  given 
in  large  doses,  namely,  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  three  or  four  tinu-< 
daily,  som(»tinies  in  ctmibination  v.itli  small  doses  of  a  salt  of  morphia, 
as  recommended  above,  in  connection  with  palliative  measures  of  tn-at- 
ment.     The  mineral  acids  are  eflieacious  in  some  cases.     The  prepara- 
tion known  as  Hope's  mixture   has   b(»en  much  in  use.     This  mixture 
is  com})Osed  of  four  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  from  foi*ty  to  sixty  drops 
of  laudanum  in  four  ounces  of  camphor  water,  a  tablespoonful  to  K» 
taken  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.     In  rebellious  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  the  numerous  remedies  which  have  been  named  are  to  Ih"*  given 
in  succession,  and  in  various  conil>iuations.     The  curative  ami   palliative 
remedies  are  to  be  combined  to  meet  the  indications  in  individual  cases. 
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Diarrhoea  dependent  on  ursemia,  and  on  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  docs  not 
lit  of  curative  treatment,  and,  being  conservative,  is  only  to  be  kept 
^rtthin  certain  limits  by  palliative  remedies. 

ENTERORRHAGIA. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  properlj-  called  EnteroiTliagia. 

*"  THie  term  mclaena  has  been  used  to  denote  dark-colored  or  black  dejections 

oonsisting  of  blood  which  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal 

Canal.     Partial  digestion  of  tlie  blood,  or  the  action  upon  it  of  the  gastric 

and  intestinal  secretions,  renders  it  tarry  or  pitch-like  in  api>earance,  and 

-generally  ver3'  offensive  to  the  smell.     Dejections  of  this  character  are  apt 

to  follow  gastrorrhagia.     The  term  mela?na  has  been  also  applied  to  cases 

of  gastrorrhagia  in  which  the  blooii  vomited  presents  a  similar  appearance. 

Moreover,  the  term  has  been  loosely  applied  to  denote  dark-col* )r(Hl  or 

Uack  evacuations,  not  consisting  of  blood.     The  tenn  is  one  of  those  which 

it  is  desirable  should  become  obsolete.     Cases  in  which  blood  eviK'uatvd 

from  the  bowels  comes  from  the  stomach,  or  from  any  of  the  alKlominal 

Tiacera other  than  the  intestinal  canal,  are  not  cases  of  enterorrliagia.     Nor 

are  cases  of  hemorrhoidal  or  other  hemorrhages  occurring  near  the  anus, 

properly  embraced  under  this  head.     The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  must 

be  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  stomach  and  rectum.     The  tarrv  or 

S'teh4ike  appearance  of  bloo<:I  in  the  stools  is  evidence  of  its  gastric  source, 
ut  this  appearance  is  not  positive  proof  that  the  matter  evacuated  is 
Uood.    It  is  probably  blood  if  the  stools  have  Iwen  preceded  by  the  vom- 
iting of  blood,  but,  in  some  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  vomiting  does  not  take 
place,  all  the  blood  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal.     In  doubtful  cases, 
dilation  in  water  of  some  of  the  matter  evacuated,  renders  the  aj)pearanee 
of  blood  more  evident,  or  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  microscope.     When 
tbegoarce  of  hemorrhage  is  the  rectum,  the  blood  is  fresh  in  api)oarance, 
Wdis  passed  alone,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  either  after  a  fecal  evacu- 
ation, or  with  straining  efforts  to  j)rocure  a  stool.     Examination  with  tlie 
y^  or  touch,  will  show  the  existence  generally  of  haemorrhoids,  Init,  in 
f^tne  cases,  other  local  affections,  such  as  ulcers,  carcinoma,  a  polyjnis,  or 
'^Vagination. 

.  ^  In  cases  of  enterorrliagia,  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  different  situa- 
tions along  the  tract  of  tlie  small  and  large  intestine.     The  I'lood  is  less 
^^langed  in  appearance  the  nearer  the  rectum  its  source,  and  the  more 
SK^ic'kly  it  is  evacuated.     If  the  hemorrhage  be  at  the  ui)i)er  part  of  the 
^^testinal  tube,  and  the  blood  i)ass  slowly  along  the  tul3e,  it  ]>ecomes  dark 
5^r  blackish,  its  appearance  approximating  to  that  of  the  inehenic  stools 
^n  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  and  there  may  l)ea  smilar  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  api>earance  ha  due  to  the  jiresence  of  blood.     The  quantity 
^f  blood  passe<l  in  different  cases  of  eiitcrorrhagia  varies.     It  i:^  frocpiently 
large,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  several  pints  and  even  qua rts.     Evacua- 
tions may  consist  wholly  of  blood,  or  the  blo(xl  is  mixed  with  fiscal  matter. 
The  blood  may  be  entirely  liquid,  or  the  evacuations  contain  clots  in  more 
or  less  abundance. 

Intestinal,  like  gastric  hemorrhage,  has  rarely  any  claim  to  l>e  regarded 
as  an  individual  affection.  Like  gastric  hemon*hage,  it  is  incidental  to  a 
varietj  of  morbid  conditions.  It  is  an  important  occasional  event  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  that  disease.  It  enters 
into  the  characteristic  dejections  of  acute  dj'senterj'.  It  is  an  effect  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  bowels  in  chronic  dvsenter>'.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  bowels.     It  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the 


email  or  large  inteatine.  In  may  be  a  sjmploin  in  simpli 
belongs  to  the  nuturul  history  of  ecorbutua,  purpura  herooirl 
yellow  fever.  Like  gaatric  hemorrhage,  it  may  be  vicarious  of 
tion.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  effect  of  the  portal  congestiun  oecu 
by  cirrbosia  of  the  liver.  It  ot-eurs,  however,  when  iiot  coniieot«tl 
these  or  any  other  diacoverable  morbid  couditioDs.  This  was  excntpliU 
in  a  case,  uuder  my  obaervatioD,  of  an  unmarried  female  ngeil  nlmat  U, 
who  was  attacked,  whtn  apparently  in  perfect  health,  witb  griping  [mui 
iu  the  abdomen,  followed  by  loose  evacuations  cuutuiuing  blood  b  lup 
quantity.  These  evacuations  recurretl  for  several  days.  Thtrc  wasM 
atTection  of  the  rectum,  the  munses  were  not  sujipressed,  and  the  bam- 
rhage  could  not  be  traced  to  any  of  the  affections  of  whteli  it  h  umuilii 
sjTni)tom.  The  enterorrhagia  ceased  afler  several  dnys,  and  the  pctiot 
rwoveretl  her  usual  health.  This  patient  had  several  recnrrences  of  tk 
hemorrhage,  in  the  inlenals  apparently  being  in  perfect  health.  I  bin 
met  with  a  few  additional  examples  of  enterorrhagia  not  connected  «ltk 
any  of  the  several  causative  conditions  wbicb  exi^t  in  the  larger  ]in^ 
tiou  of  Erases,  While,  therefore,  the  chances  are  that  some  of  these  cm^ 
tions  exist,  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  is  not  proof  of  the  existenn<i( 
any  of  them.  The  discharge  of  blood  iu  the  cases  just  referred  to  iiga» 
rally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  abdominal  pains,  probably  in  pandu 
to  the  congestion  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  precedes  the  hemorrliage,l)it 
paitly  referable  to  the  presenue  of  tlte  blood  within  the  intestinal  cuuL 
Other  sj-mptoms  are  attributable  to  the  loss  of  blood,  and  tav  mariitd  li 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  hemuiThage,  such  as  debility,  )>a[lur,  feeli^ 
ness  of  the  |>ulse,  perspiration,  sense  of  faintuess,  etc.  The  lotta  of  Uiwi 
may  be  suSiciently  great  and  rapid  to  occasion  Kuddcn  death,  hut  tlillil 
rare.  The  continuance  of  repetitions  of  the  hcraonhage  tuny  lead  to  t 
degree  of  exhaustion  and  auEcmia  from  which  recoveiy  iu  OiUlciitt,  audi 
fatal  result  may  take  place  b}'  alow  astlicuia.  In  general,  however,  if  lie 
hemorrhage  be  not  comtccted  with  affections  or  morbid  conditions  vbid 
iuvolve  danger,  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  In  eases  of  cntcrorrhagii,  tt 
in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  is  not  always  rcfH*- 
seuted  by  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  evacuations.  The  g«fr 
ral  BjTDptoms  denoting  loss  of  blood  are  Ut  be  taken  into  account.  HwbWV 
rhage  tutu  cient  to  occasion  fatal  ej-ucope  may  take  place  and  no  blood  U 
discharged  by  stool.  In  such  a  case,  the  diagnosis  of  enterorriiagia  it  Im- 
practicable. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  affections  or  morbid  couditionB  with  «ludi 
intestinal  hemorrhage  is  usually  connected  need  not  bo  here  repenttid.  H 
will  sutQcc  to  refer  to  measures  having  reference  to  the  hemorrhage.  TIkM 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage.  Rest  ilillio 
reciunijent  position  and  quietude  of  mind  are  important.  The  peristal^ 
movements  are  to  be  quieted  by  opium.  Cold  apiilications  to  the  abdcnpen 
should  be  made  if  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  be  urgently  indicate<l 
The  moat  effective  mode  of  applying  cold  is  by  means  of  a  bliiddcr  or  an 
India-rubljer  bag  containing  jraunded  ice.  In  cases  in  which  this  indica- 
tion is  less  ui^nt,  dry  cupping,  sinapisms,  and  warm  stimulnting  jiedilo- 
via  will  aufliee  without  the  application  of  cold.  Food  and  driitks  should 
be  taken  cold.  The  diet  should  l>e  restricted  and  bland.  Put^ng  U  of 
doubtful  propriety.  The  mineral  acids  are  generally  thought  to  be  usiiftil 
in  cases  of  intestinal,  as  well  as  in  gastric  hemorrhage.  The  sulphuric 
ni' id  lemonade  has  the  advantage  of  beinga  grateful  licverage.  The  various 
hemostatic  remedies  given  in  cases  of  gnstrorrbaiiia,  viz.,  gallic  ncid,  vx- 
tnte  of  lead,  ergot,  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  etc.,  arc  to  lie  re- 
Borted  to  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage. 
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CHA-PTEK  YII. 

FUNCTIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES.— 

(Continued.) 

Constipation.    Intestinal  CuUc    Enteralgia.    Lead  Colic 

CONTINUING  to  consider  the  functional  affections  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  this  chapter  will  be  clevottMl  to  constipation,  intestinal  colic, 
enteralgia,  and  the  so-called  colic  from  lead. 

CONSTIPATION. 

The  terms  constipation  and  cos^tivenesa  are  commonly  used  as  syno- 
TLjms^  denoting  insufliciency  of  evacuations  from  the  bowels.     The  latter 
term  U  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  less  degree  of  insufficiency  than  the 
former,  the  number  of  dejections  being  normal,  but  the  quantity  deficient, 
and  the  act  of  defecation  labored.     The  term  obstipation  has  been  already 
defined  to  denote  a  greater  amount  of  difficulty  than  constipation,  that  is, 
obstniction  of  the  bowels,  either  as  a  functional  disorder  or  dependent  on 
various  lesions  which  have  been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.    Con- 
stipation exists  as  a  functional  disorder,  and  it  is  incidental  to  various 
iffections.      As   a  functional   disorder  it   is  extremely  frequent,   and, 
although  not  a  serious  affection,  it  claims  attention  on  account  of  the 
inconvenience  which  it  occasions,  its  importance  as  leading  to  other  ail- 
ments, and  the  difficulty  of  its  removal  miless  it  be  correctly  understood 
md  managed. 

The  affection  is  seated  in  the  large  intestine.  The  anatomical  arrange- 
■rats  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  show  it  to  he  intended  to 
lerve  as  a  temporary  depot  for  focal  matter,  thus  providing  against  the 
need  of  frequent  acts  of  defecation.  The  contc^nts  of  the  alimentary  canal 
ire  propelled  more  slowly  along  the  large  than  in  the  small  intestine, 
/nrf,  b(K^ause  the  circumference  of  the  former  is  larger  in  proportion  to 
itsmasealar  power;  second^  in  the  ascending  colon  the  contents  are  pro- 
pelled for  a  considerable  space  in  opposition  to  gravitation,  and,  also,  for 
t smiller  space,  at  the  sigmoid  flexure;  and,  thirdly  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  contents  is  absorbed  in  their  passage  through  the  small  intestine. 
Experience  shows  that  one  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels  dail}^  is  the  rule 
b health.  But  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  Some  persons  have, 
habitually,  two  or  three  evacuations  daily,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
hiie  an  evacuation  regularly  every  second  or  third  day,  without  any  of 
the  hicoiiyeniences  of  constipation ;  in  fact,  persons  of  the  latter  habit  are 
ipt  to  experience  discomfort  if,  temporarily,  evacuations  take  place  daily. 
I> determining,  then,  the  existence  of  this  affection,  the  habit  in  health  is, 
ofoonrae,  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  some  cases,  the  act  of  defecation 
b  delayed  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  after  the  period  when  it  should  have 
*>koi  plaoe,  bat  the  evalcnation,  when  it  does  occur,  is  ample.  In  other 
^••w,  the  act  occurs  daily,  but  it  is  incomplete,  and  in  these  cases  the 
act  is  QBoally  labored  and  painful,  the  feces  being  dry,  compact,  and 
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hard.     The   aiTection   ma^*  be   occasioual   and  transient,  or  it  mayhV'   ^  .^i  •  i 
habitual.  .  »--^' |,-^-  -i ^  V^ 

CouHtipation  gives  rise  to  various  local  morbid  effects,  such  *"*fct»^*  'TJ^\:, 
ing  of  pressure  or  weight  in  the  periuaium,  a  sense  of  abdominal  dite  '  ^'' — 
siou  or  uneasiness,  flatulency,  diarrhoea,  and  colic  pains.  Hsmonkiii 
are  otleu  attributable  to  this  affection.  It  gives  rise,  also,  to  puninthi 
head,  duluess  of  the  raind,  flushing  of  the  face,  palpitation,  and  geaoi 
malaise.  If  the  act  of  defecatiou  requii'e  violent  straining  efforts, tknH^^  'L>-?^ 
occasion,  sometimes,  hemorrhage  into  the  brain,  and  hernial  protnukiilp  Tl^  H 
The  contractility  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  large  intestine  may  bep» 
manently  impaired  by  long-continued  distension,  so  that  the  affectioiii 
necessarily  permanent.  ^^  >--.<  ilJ 

Occasional  constipation  is  not  generally  considered  of  suflScient  impr 
tance  to  require  medical  advice  ;  jx^rsons  resort,  of  their  own  accord,  t» I  ^Kiii-icrr 
purgative  or  an  enema.     It  is  when  the  affection  has  become  habitoila  ^V*^-     ^^ 
chronic,  that  cases  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ph^'sician.    ^iid,ii  ^B^"'-'  ^^^^ 
order  to  understand  the  pathological  character  of  the  affection  in  te 
cases,  and  its  causation,  certain  points  i>ertaining  to  the  function  of  defr 
cation  in  health  are  to  be  bonie  in  mind.     In  its  normal  condition, tk 
rectum  is,  for  the  most  part,  em])ty,  as  shown   by   the  researcfaei  of     ^^-^^^"^ 
0*Beirne.^     This  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  endowed  with  a  pecifiv 
sensibility  which,  in  health,  gives  notice  of  the  presence  of  feces,  and  oo» 
sions  the  desire  to  defecate.     The  ability  to  perfoiin  the  act  involTCS  i 
certain  contractile  power  in  the  large  intestine,  and  also  in  the  abdomiail 
and  other  muscles  which  co-operate  in  the  ]Xirformanc*e  of  the  act  ll 
habitual  constipation,  the  contractile  power  of  the  intestine  is  impiind 
by  distension.     The  muscular  tunic  is  more  or  less  parfllyzed  from  tk 
accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bltdda 
becomes  paralyzed  from  over-<listension.     The  accumulation  giving  ii« 
to  the  distension  maj'  be  owing  to  the  large  quantitj'  of  excrement,  but  it 
is  generally  a  result  of  habitual  negk'ct  of  the  calls  of  nature.     Thedeiire 
to  defecate  is  resisted,  or,  the  mind  Ix^ing  i)re-occupied,  the  call  is  uik 
heeded,  and  the  act  is  postpon«.M^l,  until,  at  kngth,  the  sensibility  no  longer 
gives  notice  of  feeal  accumulation;  hence,  the  accumulation  goes  od, the 
rectum  and  other  portions  of  the  large  intestine  become  distended,  and 
paralysis  follows.     This  is  the  manner  in  whieh  constipation,  as  a  chronic 
affection,  is  produced  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.     The  hurried  perfonn- 
anee  of  tlie  act  of  defecation,  the  evacuation  lx*ing,  in  consequence,  in- 
complete, has  measurably  the  same  result  as  the  neglect  of  the  calls  of 
natun\     Instead  of  rec(;iving  adequate  attention  as  important  to  health— 
it  is  considervMl  an  annoyance  to  be  escapetl  from  as  quickly  as  possitk'^ 
The  nneonilbrtable  provisions  for  defecation,  esj)eciall>'  in  the  country—- 
contribute  to  constii)ation  by  rendering  it  disagreeable  to  devote  to  tlti-^-^^ 
act  more  time  than  is  absolutelv  necessarv.  ^   x 

Various  cireumstances  may  contril)ute  to  this  affection.    The  «l»doniinril 
muscles  play  an  important  part  in  the  act  of  defecation.     These  nmsvclf* 
}>eeome  weakened  by  obesity,  and,  in  females,  as  a  result  of  j)regnawy.      '    'a, 
The  muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine,  and  the  auxiliary  voluntary  muscKs  ^'^'^^ 

concerned  in  di'fecation,  lose  more  or  less  of  their  contractile  power,  in  ^^j^% 

common  with  the  whole  muscular  system,  in  ana»mia,  and  other  enfeebling 
conditions.  Deficiency  of  bile  and  the  intestinal  secretions  may  enter  into 
the  causation  in  some  cases,  but  probably  the  importance  of  this  source  of 
constipation  has  been  over-estimated ;  constipation  is  not  always  present 

*  New  Views  of  Defecation,  etc.     By  Jam*  s  O'Beiriic.     Am.  cd.,  1834. 
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no  bile  enters  the  alimentary  canal  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice, 
igestion  of  purely  nutritious  food,  leaving  but  little  excrementitious 
le,  contributes  to  constipation.  Sedentary  habits  are  supposed  to 
the  affection,  but  it  is  probable  that  other  causes  are  generally  more 
tivc,  and  especially  inattention  to  the  calls  of  nature.  On  the  other 
active  exercise  induces  constipation  by  rendering  assimilation  more 
I,  the  liquid  contents  of  the  small  intestine  being  moi-e  entirelj'  ab- 
1.  Loss  of  fluids  by  abundant  perspiration  or  by  diuresis  is  another 
The  change  of  habits,  with,  generally,  an  increased  assimilation, 
nt  to  a  sea-voyage,  as  is  well  known,  induces,  in  most  cases,  consti- 
i. 

'.asional  constipation,  if  slight,  is  relieved  by  a  laxative  pill  repeated, 
essary,  or  by  a  small  quantity  of  Epsom  or  Rocheile  salts  dissolved 
;umbler  of  simple  or  carbonated  water,  and  taken  upon  an  emptj- 
,ch.  The  C<Migres8  or  Kissingen  water  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
just  named.  But  a  preferable  method,  which  will  generally  suffice, 
excite  the  action  of  the  large  intestine  by  a  simple  enema  of  cold 
.  By  means  of  Davidson^s  syringe,  the  patient  may  resort  to  this 
ire  without  any  difficulty.  If  the  constipation  be  more  than  slight, 
grains  of  blue  mass  or  a  purgative  pill  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and 
'e<i,  if  necessary,  by  a  saline  draught  or  an  enema  in  the  morning, 
ns  are  apt  to  resort,  without  consulting  physicians,  to  purgatives, 

an  impression  that  they  are  alwaj's  harmless,  and  generally  useful 
from  the  relief  of  constipation.  Hence,  it  is  common  to  take  active 
tives  for  slight  constipation,  and,  often,  when  nothing  is  required. 

constipation  give  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  it  is  better  to  wait 
K>ntaneous  relief,  and  a  little  delay  will  often  show  that  medicinal  in- 
ence  was  unnecessary. 

#  management  of  habitual  constipation  often  requires  much  care  and 
v'erance  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  patient.  The  object  is  to 
5  regularity  and  sufliciencj'  in  the  evacuations.  The  means  whicii 
[)e  employed  are  various.  They  may  be  arranged  into  dietetical, 
;inal,  and  mechanical.  The  dietetical  means  consist  in  using  freely 
es  which  leave,  after  digestion,  a  bulky  residuum,  viz.,  cabbage, 
«,  and  the  various  vegetables  kno^Ti  in  this  country  as  greens ;  or 
es  having  a  laxative  property,  such  as  molasses,  prunes,  figs,  etc. ;  or 
es  with  indigestible  constituents  which  stimulate  or  irritate  the  ali- 
uy  canal,  viz.,  bran  bread,  com  meal,  groats,  or  cracked  wheat.  A 
consisting,  in  part,  of  the  foregoing  articles,  will  sometimes  succeed 
viating  habitual  constipation.  But,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  this 
of  means,  the  following  i)ractical  rule  is  to  be  adopted  :  tliey  are  not 

preferred  if  they  disorder  digestion  or  occasion  more  disturbance 
medicines.  More  harm  sometimes  results  from  overloading  the  diges- 
organs  with  articles  of  diet  difficult  of  digestion,  or  subjecting  the 

to  the  irritation  of  unbolted  flour,  than  the  continuance  of  constii)a- 
irould  occasion.     A  tumbler  of  simple  water,  or  of  carbonated  water, 
I  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  is  sometimes  efficacious, 
e  medicinal  means  are  laxative  remedies.     With  regard  to  these,  a 
:al  rule  is,  the  remedy  chosen  should  be  mild,  and  the  quantity  as 

as  will  suffice  for  the  object.  Purgation  is  to  be  avoided.  Some 
Qts  fiill  into  the  custom  of  allowing  the  constipation  to  continue  for 
il  dayft,  and  then  resorting  to  a  free  purgative.  The  constipation  is, 
wne^  reliered  for  the  time,  but  the  constipated  habit  becomes  more 
ttore  fixed  by  this  course.     Another  general  rule  may  be  stated  :  If 

than  one  ttmaU  dose  of  laxative  be  required,  the  remedy  is  to  be 
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given  in  small  doses  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily,  rather  than  given  m  a 
single  dose.  In  this  wa^'  the  object  is  elfected  with  a  less  amount  of  medi. 
cinal  impression,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  purgation. 

As  regards  the  particular  remedy,  aloes  is  especially  suited  to  thede^ 
sired  object.     It  ma}'  generally  with  advantage  be  combined  in  a  pill  with 
a  tonic,  either  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or  a  preparation  of  iron,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna  may  be  added.     A  very  small  pro- 
portion  of  aloes,  often  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  in  each  pill,  will  suffice. 
The  old  preparation  known  as  the  elixir  proprietatis  (tincture  of  aloes  and 
myrrh)  is  well  suited  to  this  object,  a  drachm  given  at  bedtime,  and  it- 
I)eatetl,  if  necessary,  once  or  twice  during  the  day.     This  preparation  loses, 
with  age,  its  disagreeable  bitterness,  and  is  not  generally  repulsive  given 
with  a  little  water  and  an  abundance  of  sugar.     A  small  piece  of  rhubarb 
tnkcn  repeatedly  during  the  day,  effects  sometimes  the  object  satisfacto- 
rily, and  this  remedy  to  many  persons  is  not  disagreeable.     I  have  known 
a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  colchicum,  repeated  shortly  after  each  meal, 
to  answer  admirably'.     There  are  various  modes  of  rendering  the  daily  use 
of  a  laxative  remedy  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.     Prunes  stewed  in  an 
infusion  of  senna  answer  well,  and  are  not  unpalatable.     The  confection  of 
senna  and  me<licated  tigs  are  also  suited  to  persons  who  take  a  pill  or  po- 
tion with  repugnance.     Trousseau  claimed  for  his  favorite  medicine,  bella- 
doiiua,  that  it  acts  as  an  efficient  laxative  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation. 
It  has  failed  to  have  this  action  in  my  experience,  and  1  have  fluently 
made  trial  of  it.     Here,  as  in  other  instances,  experience  in  individual 
cases  is  to  be  the  guide.     In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  medicinil 
means  are  relied  upon,  some  fonn  of  the  so-called  dinner-pills,  or,  as  they 
have  l>een  aptly  termed,  "  peristaltic  persuaders,"  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  ;  and,  for  the  fastidious,  they  may  Ik*  silvered  or 
sugar-coated.     The  white  mustard-seed  was  formerly  a  popular  remedy 
much  in  vogue,  but  this  is  objectionable  on  account  of  a  liability  to  accu- 
mulate and  become  impacted  within  the  intestine.     Laxative  renie<lies  are 
not  to  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  is  required  to  secure  an  habi- 
tual action  of  the  bowels.     A  minute  dose  of  strychnia  or  nux  vomica, 
added  to  a  laxative,  is  thought  by  many  to  render  the  operation  of  the 
latter  more  successful. 

The  mechanical  means  consist  in  the  use  of  enemas  and  Ruppomtories. 
The  regular  use  of  an  enema  of  cold  water,  at  the  same  hour  daily,  is  a 
simple,  and  sometimes  an  effective  measure.  This  measure,  however,  is 
better  suited  to  occasional  than  to  habitual  constipation.  Habitually  r^ 
sorted  to,  it  is  apt  to  fail  after  a  time  ;  the  rectum  bi»coming  accu8tomii1,a» 
it  were,  to  the  stimulus  of  distension,  it  ceases  to  excite  the  peristaltic 
movements.  In  some  cases  a  suppository  of  soap  answers  the  purpose  of 
provoking  a  regular  and  sufficient  evacuation.  The  cocoa-nut  butter  may 
1)0  used  for  this  purpose.  Common  molasses  candy  answers  equally  well, 
an  oval  mass  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  being  introduced  within  the 
rectum.  This,  however,  is  only  a  temporary  expedient,  ceasing  usually 
to  be  effective  aft^r  a  time. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  management  in  cases  of  habitual  con- 
stipation is  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  measures.  It  is  the  adoption 
of  a  nile  to  solicit  an  evacuation  at  the  same  hour  daily.  The  imiwrtance 
of  this  rule  is  to  be  enforced,  but,  of  course,  its  success  will  depend  on  the 
])erseverance  of  the  patient.  The  time  of  the  day  most  convenient  for 
the  act  of  defecation  is  to  be  selected,  and,  in  general,  the  most  favorable 
time  is  in  the  morning  after  breakfast.  At  the  time  fixed  upon,  the  pa- 
tient should  devote  a  reasonable  period  to  the  function  of  defecation,  but 
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out  persisting  in  violent  fruitless  efforts.  This  should  be  considered 
e  light  of  a  duty,  not  to  be  omitted  a  single  day  except  from  neces- 

It  may  be  long  before  the  desired  object  is  accomplished,  but,  sooner 
ter,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  means  which  have  been  indicated,  the 
«  will  be  feit  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the  ability  to  defecate  at  that 
will  be  acquired  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  is  impossible  to 
re  regularity  and  sufficiency  of  the  evacuations  without  perseverance 
lis  part  of  the  management.  The  management  also  includes  a  rule 
r  to  neglect  or  postpone  the  call  to  defecate,  when  it  occurs  either 
or  before  the  time  for  the  habitual  performance  of  the  act  of  defeca- 

The  importance  of  waiting  for  a  certain  period  after  the  contents  of 
ectum  have  been  expelled  is  to  be  enforced.  Often  the  expulsion  of 
ontents  of  the  rectum  is  immediately  followed  by  the  passage  from 
tolon  into  the  rectum  of  fecal  matter  which,  remaining,  blunts  the  sen- 
ty  of  the  bowel  and  renders  it  accustomed  to  distension.  The  objects 
e  management  are  to  be  understood  and  kept  in  view,  viz.,  1st,  To 
iTve  or  restore  the  normal  animal  sensibility  of  the  rectum,  by  which 
presence  of  fecal  matter  is  felt ;  and,  2d^  To  prevent  paralysis  from 
nsion,  and  to  regain  the  muscular  power  which  has  been  lost  from 
cause. 

this  plan  were  early  inculcated  and  carried  out  in  health,  habitual 
tipatioh  would  be  as  rare  as  it  is  now  frequent.  The  prevention  is 
less  sure  than  simple.  The  function  may  he  brought  fully  under  the 
rol  of  habit.  This  fact  should  be  generally  understood,  more  especi- 
in  the  training  of  girls,  most  of  whom  become  affected  with  habitual 
;tipation,  and  suffer  from  it  all  their  lives.  Unfortunately  the  existence 
he  fimction  of  defecation  is  too  often  ignoi*ed  from  notions  of  false 
:mcy,  and  the  affection  becomes  established  because  parents  and 
hers  are  either  themselves  ignorant  of  this  simple  method  of  preven- 
,  or  consider  the  subject  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  physician. 

INTESTINAL  COLIC. 

'he  term  colic,  in  its  etymology,  relates  to  the  colon,  but  it  is  often 
iie«l  to  paroxysmal,  spasmodic  pain  in  other  parts.  Thus,  the  phrase 
atic  colic  is  used  to  denote  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of 
-stones,  and  nephritic  colic  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  renal 
!uli  along  the  ureter.  A  painful  affection  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes 
ed  uterine  colic.  In  the  present  nomenclature  of  diseases,  there  is  no 
Ix  or  prefix  which,  joined  to  the  name  of  a  part,  expresses  a  painful 
imodic  affection  of  that  part.  The  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal 
wn  as  colic  may  not  be  seated  exclusively  in  the  colon.  It  is  probable 
;the  small,  as  well  as  the  large,  intestine  is  affected  in  certain  eases 
Dtestinal  colic  As  applied  to  the  intestine,  colic  denotes  pain  occur- 
f  in  paroxysms  or  in  marked  exacerbations,  the  pain  of  a  character 
posed  to  indicate  spasm,  that  is,  twisting,  constricting,  or  crriping. 
ic  pains  are  symptomatic  of  different  inflammatory  affections,  viz., 
entery,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  and  of  the  various  lesions  which  give  rise 
Qtestinal  obstruction.  They  enter,  also,  into  the  functional  affection 
wn  as  cholera.  As  constituting  an  individual  malady,  colic,  of  course, 
idependent  of  inflammation  or  structural  lesions,  and  is  disconnecteil 
i  any  other  ftmctional  affection. 

Ln  attack  of  colic  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of 
l^  varyixig  much  in  severity  in  different  cases,  the  pain  being  usually 
the  region  of  the  umbilicus.    The  pain  is  frequently  exti'emely  severe ; 
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the  patient  bends  the  body  forward  with  the  thighs  floxefl,  writhes,  md 
tries  a  variety  of  positions,  groaning  or  crying  aloud  from  the  inteut»itr 
of  suffering.  The  severe  pain  continues  for  a  few  moments,  and  theo 
either  ceases  completely  or  abates,  to  return  again  with  the  same  severity 
after  an  interval  usually  of  brief  duration,  if  left  to  continue  without 
measures  for  relief,  an  attack  may  embrace  a  few  paroxysms  onlv,  or  it 
may  last  for  several  hours.  An  attack  lasting  for  a  short  time,  and  I'lHJing 
in  one  or  more  free  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  is  so  common  us  to  be 
familiar  to  every  one. 

The  abdomen,  in  attacks  of  colic,  is  frequently  retracted,  but,  in  some 
cases,  it  is  more  or  less  tymi)anitic.  Generally,  there  is  absence  of  teii- 
derness,  and  firm  pressure  with  the  hands,  or  lying  upon  the  belly,  affonls 
relief;  but  in  some  cases  there  is  more  or  less  soreness  and  tenderness  od 
pressure,  especially  over  the  site  of  the  cajcum.  During  the  paroxysuM 
of  pain,  the  ab<lominal  muscles  are  sometimes  spasmoclicall}'  atfecttni, 
especially  the  rectus  muscle,  the  sections  of  which  are  felt  ks  lurd 
bunches.  Usuall}'  there  is  constipation.  Nausea  is  sometimes  present 
and  occasionally  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  accclts 
rated.  The  skin  is  cool,  and,  during  the  severity  of  pain,  frequently 
bathed  in  pcrs})i ration. 

In  a  case  presenting  the  characters  just  described,  it  is  important  to 
determine,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  existence  simplj'  of  a'  functional 
atfection,  that  is,  to  differentiate  colic  from  affections  in  which  pains  like 
those  of  colic  occur.     The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  excluding  thwe 
atfections.    Dysentery  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  dejeetioni 
characteristic  of  that  disease.     Enteritis  is  excluded  bj'  the  absence  of 
the  symptoms  denoting  inflammation.     The  pain,  in  these  two  affectioDS, 
is  rarely  as  violent  as  in  most  cases  of  colic ;  but  in  cases  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis, the  exacerbations  of  pain  may  equal  in  violence  those  of  a  severe 
attack  of  colic,  and  the  error  of  confounding  these  two  affections  has  been 
committed  in  not  a  few  instances.   The  exclusion  of  peritonitis  is  to  be  based 
on  the  absen(;e  of  notable  tenderness  over  the  alxiomen,  of  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  of  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  of  other  general  s^-mptonw 
denoting  a  graver  atfection  than  colic.     Invagination,  internal  hernia,  and 
other  oi)structive  lesions  cannot  always  be  at  once  excluded.     As  a  rule, 
the  paroxysmal  pain  occurring  in  connection  with  these  lesions  at  the 
outset,  and,  indeed,  all  along,  is  less  violent  than  in  colic,  and,  after  & 
time,  the  existence  of  something  more  than  colic  is  shown  b}'  persisting 
pain,  tenderness,  vomiting  of  the  so-called  stercoraceous  matter,  sometimes 
tenesmus,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.     The  absence  of  these 
symptoms,  after  a  time,  warrants  the  exclusion  of  obstructive  lesions 
The  possibility  that  some  obstructive  lesion  may  exist  is  not  to  he  liwt 
sight  of  in  cases  which  at  first  have  the  appearance  of  simple  colic.    The 
possibility  of  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
a  careful  examination  with  reference  to  this  point  is  not  to  be  omitted. 
The  resemblance  of  labor-pains  to  those  of  colic  is  to  be  recollt^ted. 
Pregnancy  is  sometimes  concealed,  and  it  has  happened  that  the  phvi^ician, 
supposing  his  patient  to  be  suffering  from  colic,  has  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  the  cry  of  a  newly-born  infant  under  the  beildothes. 

The  several  varieties  of  colic  which  writers  have  generally  rGcognized 
do  not  require  separate  consideration.  Some  of  these  varieties  rest  on  an 
insufldcient  basis.  The  colic  has  been  callerl  crapulous  when  it  pr(x*eeds 
from  indigestion.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  attacks  which  are  apt 
to  follow  over-indulgence  at  the  table,  ending  frequently  in  crapnlfHW 
diarrhoea.     A  colic  is  calL'd  flatulent  when  aocomi)anied  with  tympiuiltv«, 
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the  expulsion  of  gas  with  relief.  This  variety  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
incy.  The  term  bilious  colic  has  bceu  used  when  the  atlectiou  is  suj)- 
»ed  to  depend  on  hepatic  derangement.  This  dependence  is  merely 
ijectural,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  continuing  to  append  the 
rd  bilious  to  this  affection,  than  to  various  others  in  which  the  coex- 
rnce  of  disorder  of  the  liver  is  equally  hypothetical.  Colic  has  been 
led  stercoraceous  when  attributable  to  the  retention  of  feces ;  but  the 
jer  is  perhaps  oftener  an  effect  than  a  cause  oi  colic.  In  another 
iety  called  veiminous,  the  colic  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  presence 
worms,  but  it  nmy  fairly  be  doubted  whether  colic  ever  proceeds  from 
)  source.  The  variety  called  saturnine  or  lead  colic  is  properly  a  dis- 
^t  affection,  and  will  be  considered  as  such. 

rhe  morbid  condition  in  colic  is  supposed  to  be  si)asm.  Its  seat  is, 
ivfore,  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  small  or  large  intestine.  That  this 
the  pathological  character  of  the  affection,  is  shown  by  the  kind  of 
n,  the  constipation,  together  with  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  tiiera- 
ttical  measures  which  are  found  to  be  successful,  it  is  not  improbable, 
supposed  by  Abercrombie,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  spasm  may  be 
!eeded  by  paralysis  of  a  section  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  consequent 
itruction  to  the  passage  of  its  contents.  Like  other  sposmo^lic  atlec- 
as,  it  may  be  product  by  causes  which  act  eitiier  directly  upon  the 
rt  affecteil,  or  indirectly  through  its  nervous  communications.  The 
e  Prof.  Charles  Hooker,  of  Yale  College,  in  an  interesting  paper  on 
estinal  auscultation,  published  in  1849,  states  that,  during  an  attack  of 
lie,  borbor^'gmal  sounds  indicating  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
x^tinal  tube  are  suspended,  and  that  the  termination  of  tlie  attack  is 
eoeded  by  a  return  of  these  sounds  for  some  time  before  the  complete 
ief  of  pain. 

Attacks  of  colic  are  ftrequently,  if  not  generally,  attributable  to  the 
»1  action  of  the  ingesta.  They  may  arise  from  indigestion  caused 
;her  by  excess  in  quantity,  or  the  indigestible  quality  of  food.  They 
t  infrequently  follow  exposure  to  cold  or  fatiguing  exertions,  but  these 
Qses  probably  act  by  occasioning  indigestion.  Certain  articles  of  diet, 
r  example  shell-fish,  in  some  persons,  give  rise  to  attacks  of  colic  in 
Dsequence  of  an  idiosyncrasy  which  is  inexplicable.  The  muscular  tunic 
the  intestine  is  especially  susceptible  to  spasm  in  infancy,  and  colic 
cars  much  oftener  in  early  than  in  middle  and  advance<l  life.  A  sus- 
ptibility  to  intestinal  spasm  belongs  to  some  persons,  constituting  a 
edisposition  to  this  affection.  In  the  practice  of  every  physician  there 
?  those  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  colic  more  or  less  frequently, 
lis  predisposition  may  continue  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  then 
isppear.  Persons  with  this  predisposition  often  have  an  uncomfortable 
isation  of  weight,  coldness,  or  numbness  in  the  aMomen,  with  general 
igfuor  and  irritability,  preceding  the  development  of  colic,  and  by  means 
these  premonitions  they  are  able  to  predict  an  impending  attack. 
Although  attended  with  great,  and,  if  not  efllciently  treated,  often  pro- 
cted  suffering,  colic  is  not  a  dangerous  affection.  It  may  be  doubteil 
alone,  it  ever  prove  fatal.  It  is  one  of  those  violent  functional  affec- 
08  from  which  recovery  takes  place  rapidly.  It  has  no  tendency-  to 
iQtaate  in  inflammation  or  any  other  disease,  but,  in  proportion  to  its 
ration,  it  is  followed  by  fatigue  or  weakness,  and  more  or  less  abdomi- 
l  soreoesfl  may  remain  for  some  time. 

rhe  object  of  treatment  is  the  relief  of  spasm  as  indicated  by  the  cessa- 
n  of  pain.  Measures  are  to  be  directed  to  this  object  without  reference 
the  cause  of  attack,  or  the  existence  of  constipation.     If,  as  is  gene- 
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rally  the  case,  an  attack  have  been  inrhicecl  by  the  presence  of  irrititing 
ingesta,  measures  directed  to  the  spasm  should  take  precedence  of  «va(d. 
ants ;  and  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  bowels  were  constipnteil  at  the 
time  of  the  attack,  the  removal  of  this  condition  is  a  secondary  obj<tt 
So  long  as  spasm  continues,  there  is  a  resistance  to  the  action  of  catharticti 
and  to  defer  measures  for  the  relief  of  pain  until  the  bowels  have  beeo 
evacuatecl,  is  to  prolong  needlessly  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

In  mild  attacks,  warmth  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  a  little  spirit 
not  largely'diluted  with  hot  water,  some  aromatic  stimulant,  such  as  aajse, 
ginger,  cloves,  mint,  etc.,  or  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  will  suffice  to  pro- 
cure relief.  Twenty  drops  of  chloroform,  repeated,  if  necessar}',  at  short 
intervals,  will  sometimes  afford  prompt  relief  in  severe  cases.  If  not, 
opium  in  some  form  is  to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  procuring  freedom  from 
pain.  Administration  per  enema  is  to  be  preferred.  A  drachm  of  laiMla- 
num  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  assafoetida,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  mucilage  or  starch,  may  be  injected,  with  injunctions  to  the 
patient  to  resist  the  desire  to  expel  it,  and,  usunlly,  in  a  short  time,  this 
desire  passes  ofL  If  complete  relief  do  not  follow  in  the  space  of  aa 
hour,  the  enema  may  be  repeated.  If  the  suffering  be  extremely  intensef 
double  this  quantity  of  laudanum,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  may  be  given 
in  the  first  or  second  enema.  If  necessary,  the  enema  may  be  rei)eatedi 
second  or  third  time.  A  similar  plan  is  to  be  pursued  as  regards  the 
doses  and  repetitions,  if  the  opiate  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions or  dry  heat  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Speedy  success  may 
be  counted  upon  by  pursuing  this  plan  of  treatment. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  relating 
to  the  abdomen.  If  no  inconvenience  be  felt,  measures  to  effect  a  move- 
ment of  the  bowels  need  not  be  employed  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty- 
eight  hours.  Not  infrequently,  if  the  physician  be  not  in  haste  to  give  a 
cathartic,  a  sufficient  evacuation  occurs  spontaneously.  If  measures  to 
effect  a  movement  be  require<l,  a  large  simple  enema  may  suffice ;  if  not, 
a  mild  saline  purgative  may  be  given  in  divided  doses,  or  castor-oil  if 
this  remedy  be  not  offensive  to  the  patient.  The  diet  for  a  day  or  two 
should  be  simple  and  restricted. 

The  certainty  with  which  colic  yields  to  an  efficient  opiate  treatment 
renders  it  one  of  the  affections  which  exemplify  very  pal|>ably  the  resources 
of  medicine.  Some  patients,  however,  suffer  considerably  from  the  tfte^ 
effects  of  the  opium  given,  and  this  in  a  measure  compromises  the  motnal 
satisfiiction  of  the  physician  and  patient  in  the  success  of  the  treatment 
Persons  who  are  unfortunately  affected  unpleasantly  by  most  forms  of 
opium  are  sometimes  able  to  take  certain  preparations  with  less  incon- 
venience than  others.  The  exp<irience  of  the  patient  on  this  point  should 
be  consulted. 

ENTERALGIA. 

The  term  enteralgia  denotes  a  neuralgic  affection  referable  to  the  intes- 
tines. It  has,  to  the  latter,  the  same  relation  as  gastralgia  to  the  stomach. 
Gastralgia  and  enteralgia  may  be  associated.  Enteralgia  and  colic  are 
not  infrequently  confounded,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  distinguish,  dim- 
cally,  the  one  from  the  other.  Enteralgia  is  characterized  by  pain  within 
the  abdomen,  with  intermissions  or  remissions,  the  pain  having  more  or 
IcAH  intensity,  but  lacking  the  twisting  or  griping  character  of  tibe  pain  in 
colic.  It  may  be  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  contortions  and  oral  expressions 
of  suffering.    In  females,  enteralgia  is  an  element  of  attacks  of  tympanites 
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to  the  secretion  of  gas,  and  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  hysterical 


*;  • 


Tlie  diagnosis  involves  the  exclusion  of  the  various  affections  from 
colic  is  to  be  discriminated  and  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  aU'ectiou. 
SUenmatism  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  also  to  be  excluded.  According 
%o  Valleix,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  bears  a  close  resemblance,  as  re- 
Auds  the  seat,  etc.,  of  pain,  to  enteralgia,  but  it  is  to  be  discriminated 
Dif  the  existence  of  tenderness  in  front  at  the  umbilical  or  h^'pogastric 
xifion,  and  also  at  the  points  in  the  lumbar  and  lateral  portions  of  the 
iMidy,  whereas,  in  enteralgia,  tenderness  on  pressure  is  generally  wanting. 

llw  treatment  involves  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of  gas- 
tnlgia  and  other  neuralgic  affections. 

LEAD  COLIC. 

The  aflRection  now  commonly  known  as  saturnine  or  lead  colic  has  been 
dncribed  by  writers,  at  different  times  and  places,  under  a  variety  of 
MDKS.  Painter^s  colic,  plumber's  colic,  colic  of  Poitou  or  colica  pictouum, 
DcffODshire  colic,  colic  of  Madrid,  vegetable  colic,  rachialgia,  dry  belh^aehc, 
nd  other  names  which  might  be  i^ded,  all  relate  to  the  same  affection, 
wMcb  is  one  of  the  varied  forms  under  which  lead-poisoning  is  manifested. 
For  the  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  the  reader  is 
feferred  to  treatises  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  affection  more 
lugely  than  is  consistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  affection  dif- ' 
fere  from  ordinary  colic  as  regards  not  only  its  causation  and  clinical 
hifltory,  but  its  pathological  character ;  it  is  not  a  spasmodic,  but  a  ueu- 
n^  affection,  that  is,  a  variety  of  enteralgia. 

The  affection  is  developed  usually  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  is  preceded 
lij  prodromic  phenomena  which  are  the  general  effects  of  lead-pK>isoning, 
Tu.,  pallor  dae  to  ansemia,  and  frequently  an  icterode  hue  of  the  skin,  a 
pBcoUar  fetor  of  the  breath  and  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, constipation,  pain  in  the  limbs,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  mus- 
<^u]ar  debility.     Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  at  first  comparatively  slight  and 
Progressively  increases,  becoming,  at  length,  the  chief  ailment.     The  pain 
^  oltenest  referred  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  but  sometimes  to  the 
.^igastrium  or  hypogastrium,  and  it  may  be  limited  to  other  situations,  or 
^  tnny  extend  over  the  whole  abdomen,  but  it  is  usually  confined  within  a 
^tllall  space.    The  pain  frequently  shoots  into  the  back,  the  genital  organs, 
^^^d  in  other  directions.     The  pain  is  sometimes  dull  or  aching,  and,  at 
^^her  times,  acute  and  lancinating.     It  varies,  in  different  cases,  within 
ide  limits,  as  regards  intensity.     In  a  mild  form  it  merely  occasions 
noyanoe,  like  the  pain  in  certain  cases  of  gastralgia,  but  in  a  severe 
K>nn  the  suffering  is  extreme,  causing  the  patient  to  assume  a  variety  of 
tural  and  fantastic  positions,  and  to  utter  loud  groans  or  cries,  as  in 
vere  cases  of  gastralgia  and  ordinary-  colic.     The  alxlomen  may  be  more 
r  less  meteorized  or  tympanitic,  but  it  is  oftener  de])res8ed  and  resisting 
pressure.    The  resistance  to  pressure  is  caused  by  tonic  contraction  of 
^he  abdominal  muscles,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
affection.     Pressure  on  the  abdomen,  if  made  gradually  and  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  is  generally  well  bonie,  and  often  affords  relief;  patients 
are  apt  to  lie  upon  the  belly,  with  a  folded  pillow,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance, and  sometimes  the  closed  hand,  placed  under  them  over  the  seat 
of  pain.     Pressure,  however,  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  percussion  of 
the  abdomen  may  not  be  well  borne.     The  bowels  are  constipated,  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  being  infrequent,  and  the  dejections  frequently 
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consist  of  small  hard  lumps,  or  scybala.  More  or  loss  nausea  occuw  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  and  not  infrequently  vomiting.  Hiceoagh  and  erac- 
tations  of  gas  are  not  uncommon.  The  appetite  is  lost.  The  urine  U 
scanty  and  micturition  is  sometimes  difficult  and  painful.  OircnniBcribed 
projections  or  tumors,  changing  their  situation,  and  due,  evidently,  to  ui 
accumulation  of  gas  in  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  have  bet^n  obserr«vL 
The  pain  may  be  exclusively  in  paroxysms,  the  patient,  in  the  intennls. 
sions,  being  entirely  free  from  it,  but  much  oflener  more  or  less  oonsUot 
pain  is  experienced  with  exacerbations.  The  paroxj'sms  orexaoerbatioot 
vary  much  in  different  cases  in  duration,  as  well  as  severity.  They  idjiy 
last  for  a  few  moments  only,  or  continue  for  several  hours.  Tht  inter- 
missions or  remissions  also  vary  in  duration  fix)m  a  few  moments  to  hooii 
and  even  davs. 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  local  symptoms,  there  is  no  fehrile 
movement  unless  there  be  some  accidental  complication.  The  pulse  it 
abnormally  slow,  and  frequently  irregular.  It  is  generally  fuller  aod 
harder  than  in  health.  The  skin  is  cool.  The  mind  is  anxious  and  d^ 
pressed.  The  strength  fails  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  pain  aad 
the  duration  of  the  affection.  The  affection  may  be  complicated  with 
other  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning,  viz.,  paralysis  affecting  certain  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  especially  the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  amto- 
rosis,  neuralgia  in  different  situations,  occasionally  epileptiform  convnl- 
sions,  delirium,  and  coma.  The  latter  have  been  embraced  by  Tanquerd 
*  and  other  writers  imder  the  name  lead  encephalopathy. 

The  affection  has  no  definite  duration,  in  this  respect  Pesembling  neu- 
ralgic affections  in  general.  When  left  to  itself,  it  may  eml  in  a  fewdayi, 
or  after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  and,  if  the  patient  continue  to  be  exposed  to 
the  cause,  it  may  persist  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  itself,  it  involves 
little  or  no  danger  to  life,  nor  is  there  ground  to  believe  that  it  lead«to 
any  serious  abdominal  disease.  But  other  effects  of  lead  poisoning, wbick 
ma}"^  complicate  or  follow  this  affection,  especially  the  effects  emhraeed 
under  the  name  lead  encephalopathy,  are  liable  to  end  fatally.  The  ai^e^ 
tion  frequently  pursues  an  irregular  course,  varying  in  severity  mudi 
at  difterent  ]x?riorls ;  and  relapses,  after  all  the  symptoms  have  ceased  for 
days  or  weeks,  without  any  fresh  introduction  of  lead,  are  not  uncommoB. 

The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
rise  to  its  morbid  effects,  may  take  place  through  the  lungs,  the  stonuK^ 
the  mucous  membrane  in  other  parts,  and  the  skin.  Certain  oecupatioiM 
involve  the  inhalation  of  lead.  Persons  employe<l  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead-paints  are  most  exx)osed,  and,  of  those  who  suffer  from  lead-poisoning, 
the  largest  proportion  are  of  this  occupation.  Next  to  this  class,  |)ainten 
are  most  exposed.  More  or  less  exposure,  by  inhalation,  belongs  to  t 
great  number  of  occupations,  such  as  paper-staining,  grinding  of  colon, 
glazing  cards,  manufacturing  earthen  potter}',  plumbing,  shot-making,  etc. 
Lead-poisoning  has  repeatedly  o(»curred  fVom  sleeping  in  newly-painted 
rooms.  licad  may  he  introduced  through  the  stomach  in  various  articles 
of  food  and  drink.  The  colic  of  Poitou  was  due  to  wine,  and  that  of  I>e- 
vonshire  to  cider  adulterated  with  lead  in  order  to  give  it  sweetness.  This 
kind  of  adulteration  has  been  practised  since  the  occurrence  of  the  tffco- 
tion  in  the  places  just  named,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  sometimes  resorted  Uk 
Liquid  and  solid  articles  of  diet,  esijecially  if  they  contain  a  free  acid, 
become  impregnated  with  lead  by  being  in  leaden  vessels  or  earthen  ves- 
sels glazed  with  lead.  Some  years  ago  a  large  number  of  persons  withii 
a  limited  district  in  Ohio  were  aff(»cted  with  a  disease  which,  for  some 
time,  was  regarded  as  a  novel  epidemic,  and  received  the  name  of  dn 
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*holera.     It  was  found  to  have  tlie  diagnostic  characters  of  lead  colic,  and 
was  traced  to  the  common  use  of  a  cheap  kind  of  earthen-wiire  innde  in 
hat  vicinity,  into  the  glazing  of  which  lead  entered.*     Prof.  Fenner,  in 
he  S*>uthern  MediccU  Heporis^  vol.  i.,  describes  an  epidemic  colic  which 
le  observed  in  New  Orleans,  and  which  he  traceil  to  lead  contained  in  soda- 
rater;  and  mj  colleague,  Prof.  Doremus,  some  years  ago,  demonstrate<l 
:he  presence  of  lead  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  soda-water  drawn  from 
ountains  in  this  city  (New  York).     Water  distributed  in  lead  pipes  is 
lot  infrequently  the  vehicle  of  its  mtroduction  into  the  system.*     Lead 
)c)metimes  enters  into  the  substances  used  to  color  confectiontMy,  condi- 
ments, and  other  articles,  in  suflicient  quantity  to  give  rise  to  poisonous 
effects.     A rticles  inclosed  in  lead  foil  may  become  coutaminate<l.     Authen- 
tic inf^tances  of  poisoning  by  the  use  of  tobacco  thus  inclosed  have  been 
reporte<l ;  and  in  France  inclosing  tobacco  in  lead  is  prohibited  by  law. 
The  liabit  of  chewing  shot  and  pieces  of  the  lining  of  tea  boxes  has  been 
known  to  give  rise  to  various  manifestations  of  leail-poisoning  lasting^  for 
four  years  before  the  cause  of  disease  was  discovered.'     During  the  spring 
of  l.H«'i6  two  hundred  and  thirteen  cases  of  lead-poisoning  occurred  in  thu 
IValkill  Valley,  Orange  Co.,  New  York.     After  considerable  research  it 
was  ascertained  that  lead  was  containe<l  in  the  tlour  and  meal  useil  in  that 
part  of  the  country.     The  source  of  the  lead  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
atones  used  for  grinding  the  meal  and  flour.     The  stones  were  old,  con- 
stMitly  neeiling  repair,  large  cavities  frequently  occurring,  which  instead 
of  being  filletl  up  with  cement  were  fille<l  with  common  lead.     The  attrition 
of  the  grinding  detached  minute  particles  of  lead,  and  the  lead  thus  becom- 
ing mixed  with  the  flour  and  meal  was  transformed  into  the  carbonate  by 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  baking.*     These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
riirerse  modes  in  which  lead  finds  its  way  into  the  alimentary  canal.     Its 
n^  as  a  remedy  has  given  rise  to  colic  and  other  morbid  elfects.     It  mav 
be  introduced  through  the  skin,  although  doubtless  with  difficulty.     Prof. 
Lewis  Rogers,  of  Louisville,  has  informed  me  that  he  has  known  the  char- 
acteristic parnl^'sis  called  wrist  drop,  fairly  attributable  to  the  long-con- 
linuwl  application,  to  the  hands  and  face,  of  a  cosmetic  containing  lead  ; 
ind  my  colleague.  Prof.  Sayre,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  this  manifes- 
:ation  of  lead  poisoning  followed  the  use  of  the  article  known  as  ''bloom 
)f  youth."     I  have  known  a  case  in  which  phenomena  denoting  lead  poi- 
oning  were  attributable  to  the  use,  for  a  long  period,  of  a  dressing  for  the 
lair  containing  the  acetate  of  lead.     Finally-,  instances  of  lead-poisoning 
y  means  of  collyria  and  vaginal  injections  have  been  reported. 
The  diagnosis  of  lead  colic,  in  most  cases,  is  not  difficult.     If  tlie  occu- 
ation  of  the  patient  involve  obvious  exposure  to  lead,  a  suspicion  of  the 
stare  of  the  aflfection  is,  of  course,  at  once  aroused  ;  but  this,  and  other 
lanifestations  of  lead-])oisoning  not  infrequently  occur  in  persons  who  are 
ot  aware  of  any  such  exposure,  and  it  may  refjuire  no  small  pains  to  dis- 
jver  the  mode  in  which  the  poisoning  has  taken  i)lace,  after  the  charact<*r 
f  the  affection  has  been  ascertained.     The  diagnostic  characters  of  lea<l 
)lic  as  compared  with  those  of  onlinarj-  colic,  ott'er  points  of  dilferenee 
hieh  enable  the  physician  to  discriminate  it  from  the  latter.     The  gradual 
evelopment,  the  occuri'ence  of  remissions  much  more  frequently  than 

•  Article  by  E.  C.  BIdwell,  M.D.,  in  the  Ohio  Modicnl  Journal,  1821. 

■  Fuff  appendix  to  traoBlation  of  Tanquerfl^a  troatiso,  and  Hrjiort  of  Horatio 
:laina.  M  D.,  in  Transactions  of  American  Medical  ARsociation.  vol.  v. 
>  Fi<i«ca»ein  Western  Lancet,  Cincinnati,  communii^ated  by  Dr.  Edward  Mur- 
ly,  of  Indiana. 

•  PbilaMklpUta  Medical  News  and  Library,  July,  1866. 
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intermissions,  the  persistency  of  the  affection,  the  concurrence  of  pain  io 
the  back,  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  the  chest,  the  occurrence  of  uaui«ea  aiid 
vomiting,  the  obstinacy  of  the  constipation,  and  frt*quently  dysuria,  chnr- 
acterize  this  affection  when  contrasteil  with  ordinary  colic.  Coexisting 
paralysis  in  some  cases,  especially  if  limited  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
forearm,  strengtliens  the  diagnosis.  Enteritis  and  peritonitis  arc  excluded 
by  the  absence  of  s^^mptoms  denoting  inflammation.  Knteralgia,  exclusive 
of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  hysteria,  is  so  rare,  excepting  wliea 
produced  by  lead,  that  its  existence  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  uf  thii 
causation.  A  valuable  sign  was  indicated  by  Tauquerel  in  his  treatise  un 
Lead  Diseases,  published  in  Paris  in  1838,  and  its  diagnostic  importance 
enforced  b}'  Dr.  Henry  Brinton  in  a  i)aper  read  before  the  London  Medi- 
cnl  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1840.  This  sign  consists  in  a  blue  or  slate 
discoloration  of  the  gums  at  their  junction  with  the  teeth.  The  blue  line 
on  the  gums  may  be  apparent  on  the  upi)er  or  lower  jaw  or  on  both.  It 
is  wanting  in  sections  where  teeth  have  been  lost.  It  is  most  marked  la 
proportion  as  the  teeth  are  iucrusted  with  tartar,  and  in  persons  viio 
neglect  cleanliness  in  this  situation.  The  discoloration  is  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved 
from  the  decomposition  of  particles  of  food  remaining  between  the  teeth 
and  beneath  the  margin  of  the  gums.  The  presence  of  the  lead  to  comhiDe 
with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  rea<lily  accounted  for,  if  it  he 
introduced,  as  is  usual,  into  the  system  through  the  mouth  either  with  the 
insi)ired  air  or  in  foo<l  or  drink ;  but  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that 
suflicient  lead  ma^^  be  eliminated  in  this  situation  to  account  for  the  sign. 
Tlie  sign  is  not  present  in  all  cases.  Its  absence,  therefore,  is  not  proof 
that  lead  colic  does  not  exist.  Clinical  observation,  however,  shows  thiit 
the  sign  is  present  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  It  is  found  frequently  to 
precede  the  development  of  colic  and  other  affections  dependent  on  lead- 
poisoning.  It  is  not  a  transient  sign,  but  is  apt  to  persist,  not  only  dar> 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  affection,  but  for  some  time  afteni'ard.  In  a 
diagnostic  point  of  view  it  is  highly  important,  and  the  gums  should  be 
examined  with  reference  to  it  whenever  leiid-poisoning  is  suspected.  1 
chemical  anal3'sis  of  the  urine  ma}'  show  the  presence  of  lead  in  this)  fluid. 
In  the  case  reported  by  Prof.  Say  re,  just  referretl  to,  my  colleague,  Prot 
Doremus,  obtained  from  the  urine  sutllcieut  lead  in  the  metallic  form  ibr 
clinical  illustration. 

The  treatment  of  lead  colic  embraces  palliative  and  curative  measurei. 
The  pain  is  to  be  palliatwl  by  anodynes  given  by  the  mouth  or  re<*tum,  con- 
joined with  soothing  ap])lications  to  the  abdomen,  as  in  cases  of  onlinaiy 
colic.  Chloroform  given  by  the  mouth  and  applie<l  over  the  abdomen  is 
stated  by  Aran  to  act  promptly  and  efliciently  in  relie\ing  the  pain«  If 
this  prove  ineffectual,  opium  in  some  form  will  be  requii*ed,  the  doses  and 
their  rejietitions  to  be  graduated  by  the  intensity  and  i)er8i8tence  of  the 
pain,  llelief  is  afforded  by  free  purgation,  and,  for  this  end,  saline,  or  such 
other  cathartics  as  the  stomach  will  best  support,  may  lie  gives,  and  their 
operation  aided  by  large  purgative  enemata.  The  obstinacy  of  the  consti- 
pation often  renders  it  diflicult  to  procure  free  evacuations  from  the  bowela, 
and  active  cathartics  may  Ihj  required.  TanqueR»l  advocated  the  eflUcacy 
of  croton  oil,  a  drop  to  Ihj  given  twice  daily.  He  regarded  active  purg»* 
tion  as  curative,  and  this  is  the  view  generally  held.  Drastic  purgatives 
entered  largely  into  the  complicated  treatment  instituted  by  monks  in  the 
hospital  La  Charife^  in  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  the  iTth  centuiy,  and, 
with  various  mcKlifi cations,  continued  ever  since  in  that  hospitaL  The 
employment  of  cathartics  may  be  useful  in  removing  lead  contained  in  the 
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Its  of  the  alimentary  canaL  The  wann  bath  in  useful  as  a  palliative, 
ng  measure. 

end  remedies  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  curative  efQcacy  in  this 
on*  Alumen  is  one  of  these,  its  efficacy  was  advocated  especially 
achet,  in  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject  of  lead  colic,  who  stated  that 
ated  150  patients  with  this  remedy  more  successfully  than  by  opium 
ox^^atives.  From  one  to  two  drachms  of  alumen  were  administered 
I  the  day  in  a  ptisana  to  which  40  or  50  drops  of  laudanum  were 
,  a  mUd  aperient  given  on  the  third  day,  and  the  alumen  continued 

0  or  three  days  sfter  the  symptoms  of  the  affection  have  disappeared. 
observers,  Briquet,  Tanquerel,  and  Grisolle,  have  not  met  with  a 

r  success  from  the  alum  treatment.  Sulphuric  acid  has  been  advo- 
especially  by  G^ndrin,  on  the  basis  of  remarkable  success  in  a  large 
sr  of  cases.  A  drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  quart  of  sweet- 
crater  forms  a  pleasant  drink  resembling  lemonade,  and  this  may  be 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Tanquerel  denied  the  efficacy  of  this 
y,  giving,  as  the  basis  of  his  denial,  the  results  of  its  trial  in  53 
The  success  of  Gendrin's  method,  however,  is  attested  by  Dr. 
>t,  who  was  a  pupil  and  house  physician  of  Gendrin  for  three  years.^ 
•rophylactic  efficacy  of  the  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  appears  to  have 
satisfactorily  proven  in  the  lead  works  at  Birmingham,  England."* 
bnia  or  nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  as  a  curative  remedy  by 

Neligan,  and,  in  this  country,  by  Dr.  Bulklej',  and  the  late  Dr. 

s 

. 

5  remedy  regarded  in  this  country  now,  and  of  late  years,  as  posses- 
nost  curative  power,  is  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  use  of  this 
ly  as  a  curative  agent,  in  the  treatment  of  lead  diseases,  and  also 
due  to  the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  system,  dates  from  the  publi- 
I,  in  the  Annales  de  Ghimie  et  de  Phyaique^  in  1849,  of  a  paper  by 
ns.*  Assuming,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  as  facts  appear  to 
,  that  the  local  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning  are  due  to  the  pre- 
of  an  insoluble  compound  of  lead  in  the  tissues  of  the  affected  parts, 
ns  claims  for  the  iodide  of  potassium  the  power  of  eflfecting  the  libe- 
i  of  the  lead  and  its  elimination  from  the  system.  The  iodine  is  sup- 
to  combine  with  the  lead  in  the  tissues,  forming  a  soluble  compound 
passes  out  of  the  body  in  the  urine.  Chemical  examination  of  the 
ines,  the  paralyzed  voluntary  muscles,  and  other  organs,  in  cases  of 
oisoning,  has  shown  the  presence  of  lead  in  larger  quantity  than  is 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  may  exist  in  the  body  in 
L  The  examination  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning  under 
lent  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  has  shown  the  presence  of  lead, 
sence  in  this  liquid  having  been  ascertained  prior  to  the  treatment.* 
y,  clinical  observation  appears  to  afford  proof  of  the  curative  efficacy 

1  treatment.  Further  evidence  of  the  latter,  consisting  in  the  results 
I  treatment  in  a  large  number  of  recorded  cases,  is  a  desideratum. 
reference  to  the  therapieutics  of  this,  as  of  other  affections,  knowl- 
>f  its  natural  history  as  regards  termination  when  lefl  to  its  own 
s,  is  important.     Tanquerel,  in  his  valuable  treatise,  gave  the  results 

Kndix  to  Tanqnerers  Treatise,  by  Dana.  '  Op.  eit, 

'•  Therapeutfcs,  vol.  il.  p.  247. 
T  a  translation  of  this  paper  by  Williftm  Bndd,  M.  D.,  the  rPTider  is  referred 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-ChirurgicAl  Reviow«  January,  1858. 
r  fiftcto  rerifyini?  this  stateraont,  soe  a  report  of  the  rosnlis  of  the  treatment 
be  iodide  of  potassium  in  28  casos,  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  by  H.  S. 
M.  D.,  New  York  Medical  Times,  February,  1804. 
31 
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in  31  cases  in  which  no  treatment  was  pursued  for  12  days  after  admi. 
sion  into  hospital,  the  affection  having  existed  for  one  or  more  days  befon 
admission.  Of  8  of  these  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  violent,  in  8  a 
spontaneous  cure  took  place  within  the  12  days,  viz.,  on  the  3d,  8th,  ad 
11th  day.  Of  13  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  of  moderate  severity,  mS 
a  spontaneous  cure  took  place  on  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  11th  day,  and  it 
1  on  the  13th  day.  Of  10  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  light,  in  6  a  spofr 
taneous  cure  took  place  within  the  12  da^^s. 

In  the  treatment  of  lead-ix)isoning  by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  McboM 
enjoins  to  commence  with  moderate  doses,  and  to  increase  the  doses  gndi- 
ally.  He  supposes  that  disturbance  may  arise  from  dissolving  tl^  kid 
out  of  the  tissues  rapidly.  Five  grains  maj'  be  given  three  times  daily tf 
tirst,  and  tlie  quantity  increased  to  a  drachm  per  diem^  if  the  remedy  ofr 
casion  no  inconvenience. 

The  utility  of  the  warm  ])ath  as  a  palliative  measure  has  been  already 
referred  to.  It  may  perhaps  be  useful  in  promoting  the  elimination  of  lead 
through  the  skin.  It  is  useful  by  removing  from  the  skin  lead  which  cobki 
into  contact  with  and  adheres  to  the  surface  in  |)erson8  engaged  in  certu 
occupations.  The  sulphurated  or  sulphurous  bath  may  be  employed  for 
the  latter  object.  This  is  made  by  adding  four  ounces  of  the  snlphnretof 
]>otassium  to  thirty  gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  bathing-vessel.  Theuw 
of  this  bath  renders  the  presence  of  lead  on  the  skin  apparent  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dark  discoloration  which  is  readily  removed  by  a  bnish.  The 
blackness  is  marked  in  various  parts  of  the  Ixxly  in  painters  and  workmen 
employed  in  the  manufactui-e  of  the  preparations  of  lead  use<l  as  ])aiot8, 
esi>ecially  if  they  have  neglected  cleanliness ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  lead  eliminated  from  the  body  and  remaining  adherent  to  the 
surface.  The  bath  renders  the  lead  which  may  be  in  contact  with  the  skin 
inert,  and  it  is  useful  as  affording  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  lM)dyi8 
entirely  free  from  lead,  whether  derived  from  without  or  eliminated. 

Prevention  of  the  continiu-'d  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  managt'mont.  The  occupation  is  to  Ik?  susj>ended  if 
it  involve  exposure ;  and  if  the  affiK^tion  be  renewed,  or  there  l»e  other 
niaiiifostations  of  poisoning,  on  resuming  the  occupation,  it  should  beei- 
cliMngcd  for  some  other.  If  the  source  of  the  ])oisoning  lie  not  apparent, 
it  is  to  be  souo^ht  for  until  found.  This  poison  is  one  which  gives  no  no- 
tiro  of  its  t»ntranoe  into  the  bofly,  and  no  manifestations  of  its  presem* 
until  a  certain  amount  of  accumulation  has  taken  place.  The  affection 
under  consideration  is  but  one,  although  the  most  frequent,  of  the  fonus 
of  disease  to  which  it;  gives  y\<q.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  obscure 
and  indefmite  ailments  are  not  infrequently  produced  by  it  in  casi»s  in 
which  suspicion  of  the  cause  is  not  awakened,  and  the  liability  to  these, 
as  well  as  the  more  marked  etn.*cts,  from  tht*  use  of  water  conductiHl  in 
h»ad-pipt*s  and  various  otluT  sources,  some  of  which  have  been  enumerated, 
is  one  of  the  important  subjects  pertaining  to  public  health. 

The  protection  of  those  necessarily  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  more  or 
loss  charged  with  lead,  or  to  contact  with  it,  is  also  an  important  subject. 
Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  its  introduction  by  attention  to  ventilation, 
clothing,  baths,  washing  the  mouth,  and  the  occasional  use  of  purgalives. 
Special  means  of  protection,  such  as  the  ap]>lication  of  moist  sjwngcst^ 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  the  use  of  masks,  under  certain  circumstance*, 
may  l)e  important. 

After  recovery  from  the  colic,  an  antemic  condition,  with  general  *-^^ 
bilit y,  will  often  claim  appropriate  medicinal  and  hygienic  measurers  ^' 
treatment. 
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COLIC  FROM  COPPER. 

Writers  have  described  a  form  of  colic  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
trodnction  and  accumulation  of  copper  in  the  system,  and  the  term  me- 
llic  colic  has  been  used  to  embrace,  not  only  the  colic  due  to  lead,  but 
Nominal  pains,  with  other  symptoms,  attributed  to  copper,  mercury,  and 
senic.  The  diagnostic  features  of  so-called  copper  colic,  as  contrasted 
ith  lead  colic,  have  been  considered  to  be  as  follows :  Limitation  of  pain 

the  abdomen,  increase  of  pain  by  pressure,  enlargement  more  frequently 
an  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea  with  greemsh  stools,  and  infre- 
lency  of  nausea  or  vomiting.  An  extended  and  careful  examination  of 
imerous  establishments  in  which  the  workmen  were  exposed  to  emana- 
ms  from  and  contact  with  copper  in  various  modes,  conducted  by  Che- 
lUier  and  Boys  de  Loury,  in  Paris,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an 
Tection  as  colic  from  copper  does  not  exist.*  This  conclusion,  however, 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  copper  within  the  system 
:erts  a  deleterious  effect.     Arsenic  and  preparations  of  mercury,  taken 

quantities  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  a  local  acrid  or  irri- 
nt  poison,  give  rise  to  pains  which  may  resemble  those  of  colic.  Accu- 
ulating  within  the  system,  these  minerals  occasion  certain  toxical  effects, 
at  the}'  do  not,  under  these  circumstances,  lead  to  abdominal  symptoms 
'hich  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  an  individual  affection  under 
lie  name  of  colic. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Swindle  Cholerar-Clinlcal  History— rathologlcal  Cliaracter—Causatlon— Diagnosis— Prognosis 
-Treatment  Cholera  Infantum.  Epidemic  Cholera— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  IIls- 
tory-PatholOKioalCluuracter—Causatlou-Diaguosis-Proguosis— Prevention— Treatment 

OF  the  functional  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  enumerated 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  two  remain  to  be  considered,  viz.,  sporadic  and 
epidemic  cholera.  Cholera  infantum,  belonging  among  the  diseases  of 
children,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  I  shall,  however, 
aolice  it  briefly,  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  it,  to 
works  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  children. 

Sporadio  Cholera. 

The  affection  called  cholera,  in  its  ordinary  form,  is  commonly  known 
II  diolera  morbus.  Aside  from  the  incongruity  of  associating  these  two 
voids,  the  one  Latin  and  the  other  of  Greek  derivation,  there  is  no  good 
Mion  for  appending  the  word  morbus,  which  expresses  no  more  than  is 
■plied  in  the  name  of  any  affection,  viz.,  the  existence  of  disease.  The 
tymdloffy  of  the  term  cholera  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is  supposed 
0  siipufy  a  flow  of  bile.  The  term  is  of  ancient  date,  and  was  introduced 
rhen  Tarious  liquids  were  embraced  under  the  name  bile.    Not  only  is 

>  yia§  Kysten^s  Dictionaire  de  M'dccine,  etc.,  1858.    Also,  Yallcix,  op.  at., 
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the  term  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  to  substitute  a  better  name  for  the  affection  under 
consideration.     The  term  sporadic  serves  to  distinguish  this  firom  another 
affection,  known  as  cholera,  which  prevails  as  an  epidemic.     To  distingfuish 
it  from  the  latter,  which  emanated  from  India,  it  is  sometimes  called 
by  French  writers,  European^  and  by  British  writers,  English  cholera. 
Writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  might,  with  equal  propriety,  eall  it 
American  cholera,  since  it  is  sufficiently  common,  as  an  indigenous  affec- 
tion, in  America.     It  is  called  by  German  writers  cholera  noniran. 

Clinical  History. — An  attack  of  sporadic  cholera  is  often  abrupt, 
but,  in  some  cases,  is  preceded,  for  a  period  usually  brief,  rarely  longer  than 
a  few  hours,  by  a  sense  of  weight  or  uneasiness  referred  to  the  epigastriom, 
or  extending  more  or  less  over  the  abdomen,  with  nausea,  occasional  colic 
pains,  etc.  The  attack  occurs  much  ofbener  in  the  night  than  in  the  dty- 
time.  It  is  ushered  in  by  vomiting,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  purging. 
Vomiting  and  purging,  occurring  in  quick  succession,  and  recurring  either 
simultaneously  or  in  close  alternation,  constitute  the  prominent,  diBtin^ 
tive,  symptomatic  features  of  this  affection. 

The  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  abandant, 
and,  at  first,  consist  of  the  alimentary  and  fecal  contents.  Afterwards, 
liquid  is  vomiteil,  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  often  having  the  appear- 
ance and  taste  of  bile,  sometimes  acid,  and  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  occa- 
sion a  scalding  sensation  in  the  throat.  In  like  manner,  the  dejectiona 
become  liquid,  and  occasion  frequently  a  burning  sensation  at  the  anna. 
The  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging  occur  suddenly  with  but  little  premo> 
nition.  They  are  often  violent,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being 
ejected  with  force.  The  acts  of  purging  are  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  colic  pains,  often  extremely  severe,  which  are  temporarily  relieved  bj 
a  free  evacuation.  Severe  pains,  like  those  of  spasm  or  cramp,  often 
attend  the  acts  of  vomiting.  In  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  vomiting, 
the  patient  usually  suffers  from  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  with 
urgent  thirst.  The  abdomen  may  be  at  first  voluminous,  but  after  re- 
peated acts  of  vomiting  and  purging,  it  becomes  contracted.  Tenderness 
over  the  abdomen  is  either  wanting  or  slight.  Spasm  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  sometimes  occurs,  causing  hard  bunches  or  knots  as  in  some  cases 
of  colic.     Hiccough  is  an  occasional  sjinptom. 

With  the  foregoing  local  sjTnptoms  are  associated  anxiety,  restlessness, 
and  a  sense  of  exhaustion  proportionate  to  the  violence  and  duration  of 
the  attack.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  small,  and  feeble.  The 
skin  is  cool  or  even  cold,  and  is  frequently  bathed  in  clammy  sweat.  The 
voice  is  feeble,  sometimes  altered  in  quality,  and  occasionally  there  is 
aphonia.  In  some  severe  cases  cramps  occur  in  the  feet,  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  and  in  other  situations.  These  add  greatly  to  the  suffering  of  the 
patient. 

The  affection  runs  a  rapid  course.  After  continuing  for  several  hours, 
the  acts  of  purging  and  vomiting  become  less  severe  and  occur  at  longer 
intervals,  the  pains,  etc.,  progressively  diminish,  until,  at  length,  all  the 
symptoms  disappear,  leaving  an  amount  of  fatigue  proportionate  to  the 
violence  and  duration  of  the  attack.  The  patient  usually  rapidly  reco^-ers. 
It  is  remarkable  that  an  affection  invohnng  so  much  disorder  should  leave 
the  affected  organs  in  a  condition  to  resume  so  sixjedily  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  This  is  the  rule  as  regards  the  progress  and  terminatici 
of  the  affection,  even  if  its  course  be  not  arrested  by  remedial  interferencei 
Exceptionally,  the  vomiting  and  purging  continue,  the  evaouations  fro« 
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le  bowels  occur  involuntarily,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble, 
^Idness  of  the  surface  is  more  and  more  marked,  contraction  of  the 
atures  takes  place ;  in  short,  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  collapse, 
id  dies  within. a  few  hours  from  the  date  of  the  attack.  This  unfavor- 
Ae  course  is  extremely  rare.  I  cannot  recall  an  example  that  has  Mien 
ider  my  observation,  exclusive  of  cases  occurring  in  infancy. 

Patholoqioal  Character. — Sporadic  cholera  appears  to  combine  mor- 
d  conditions  belonging  to  other  functional  affections  of  the  alimentary 
nal.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  considered  as  cases  of  cholera, 
e  symptoms  are  attributable  simply  to  indigestion.  Vomiting  and 
irging  denote,  in  these  cases,  the  coincidence  of  acute  dyspepsia  and 
apulous  diarrhoea.  These  cases  are  usually  comparatively  mild,  and  the 
smiting  and  purging  cease  as  soon  as  the  offending  contents  of  the 
omach  and  bowels  are  expelled.  In  other  cases  something  more  than 
digestion  is  involved  in  the  pathology.  The  evacuation  of  liquid,  often 
great  abundance,  shows  hyper-secretion  or  morbid  transudation  into 
te  stomach  and  intestines.  The  affection  then  combines  gastrorrhaea 
id  enterorrhoea.  In  some  cases  the  secretion  of  bile  would  seem  to  be 
creased,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  from  the  color  and  the  bitter 
kSte  of  the  vomited  liquid,  the  relative  proportion  of  bile.  It  had  been 
)mmon  to  suppose  that  in  this,  as  in  various  other  affections,  disorder 
f  the  liver  is  in  some  way  involved.  There  is  no  solid  foundation  for 
Qch  a  supposition ;  it  rests  on  conjecture  alone.  It  is  only  in  a  certain 
•roportion  of  cases  that  the  bile  appears  to  be  secreted  in  morbid  quan- 
ity.  The  limit  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathological  character 
»f  the  affection  is  reached  when  the  different  morbid  conditions  into  which 
t  is  resolvable  are  enumerated.  These  morbid  conditions,  or  elements 
>f  the  affection,  are  indigestion,  irritation,  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  enteralgia,  morbid  gastric  and  intestinal 
tnmsndation,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  hyper-secretion  of  bile.  By 
Oerman  authors  the  affection  is  considered  as  a  variety  of  gastro-intestinaJ 
eitarrh. 

Causation. — sporadic  cholera  is  not  peculiar  to  any  country,  but  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  warm  than  cold  climates.  In  cold  and  tem- 
perate latitudes  it  occurs  very  rarely  except  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tonmal  months.  An  elevated  temperature  is  thus  involved  in  its  causation, 
either  by  contributing  to  the  development  of  causes,  or  by  rendering  the 
qrStem  more  prone  to  be  affected  by  them.  The  affection  occurs  otlener 
in  childhood,  youth,  and  middle  age  than  in  advanced  life,  and  ollener  in 
Daks  than  females.  Frequently  an  attack  seems  to  be  attributable  to  the 
ingestion  of  particular  articles  of  food  or  drink.  Uncooked  vegetables, 
(raits,  ices,  etc.,  are  often  supposed  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it. 
An  attack  may  follow  the  arrest  of  digestion  from  various  causes.  In 
HMBe  casea,  as  already  stated,  the  affection  is  apparently  due  to  indigestion 
Joae,  It  is  probable  that,  exclusive  of  these  cases,  the  affection  involves 
•pedal  cause,  the  nature  and  source  of  which  are  unknown. 

DiAQNOSia, — The  diagnostic  features  of  an  attack  of  sporadic  cholera 
«  ao  strongly  marked  that  little  need  be  said  under  this  head.  Yet 
jere  is  some  liability  to  errors  of  diagnosis.  I  have  known  a  case  of 
nle  peritonitis,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  purging,  to  be  considered 
A  osse  of  cholera,  the  nature  of  the  disease  not  being  discovered  until 
e  autopsy  was  made.    It  is  extremely  rare  for  vomiting  and  purging  to 
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have  sufficient  prominence,  early  in  peritonitis,  to  lead  to  this  error.  The 
diagnostic  marks  of  peritonitis,  however,  which  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter,  should  always  be  sought  after  in  cases  of  apparent  eholen 
The  chief  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis  relates  to  eases  of  poisoning  from 
the  ingestion  of  acrid  or  corrosive  substances.  It  is  important  to  dig. 
criminate  these  cases  from  cholera,  with  a  view  to  antidotal  treatment, 
prognosis,  and  medico-legal  considerations.  The  following  are  the  (liffe^ 
ential  points :  The  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons  ocH^asion  vomiting  ^hich 
continues  for  some  time  before  diarrhoea  occurs,  whereas  in  cholera  the 
purging  is  simultaneous  with  or  follows  quickly  the  vomiting.  Mori-ovw, 
the  vomiting  in  cases  of  poisoning  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  diarriHca. 
The  symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning  denote  a  condition  of  greater  gravity; 
the  pulse  is  more  frequent  and  smaller,  the  expression  is  more  haggaid, 
etc.,  than  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  cholera.  Redness  or  charring 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  distinguishes  certain  cases  of  poisoning.  There 
is  marked  tenderness  over  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  more 
constant,  excruciating  pain  in  this  situation,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
acts  of  vomiting — in  short,  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  are  present.  The 
matter  vomited  is  more  apt  to  be  bloody.  Finally,  in  cases  of  poisoning 
the  symptoms  are  deveiojjed  directly  after  a  meal,  or  the  ingestion  of 
something  containing  the  poison. 

Prognosis. — As  already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  history, 
this  affection  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  intrinsically  tends  to  recover}-. 
A  fatal  termination  is  a  rare  cxcej)tion  to  the  rule ;  yet  the  fact  that  the 
termination  is  sometimes  fatal  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  should  enforce 
prompt  and  eflfective  measures  of  treatment.  Occurring  in  persons  already 
atfected  with  some  important  disease,  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  not  so 
favorable  as  when  healthy  subjects  are  attacked. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  sporadic  cholera,  the  first  point  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  matters  vomited  have  contained  ingesta  in  more  or 
less  abundance.  If  not,  and  there  l)e  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stomach 
contains  undigested  aliment,  a  mild  emetic  may  be  given.  Almost  in- 
variably, however,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  expelled  with  the  first 
acts  of  vomiting,  and,  as  an  emetic  is  indicated  for  no  other  object,  it  is 
very  rarely  called  for.  In  my  own  experience  1  have  not  prescribed  an 
emetic  in  this  affection  for  the  last  twenty  or  more  years.  The  next  object 
is  to  arrest  the  vomiting  and  purging,  together  with  the  pain,  etc.,  bv  the 
employment  of  some  form  of  opiate  in  doses  sufficient  to  effect  this  object 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this  object  may  be  8i>eedily  effected.  The 
fonn  of  o])iate  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  promptness  of  action 
and  its  being  retained.  Laudanum,  the  black  drop,  and  an  aqueous  solo- 
tion  of  opium  are  well  suited  to  the  management  of  this  affection,  bnt 
Majendie's  solution,  or  a  salt  of  morphia  placed  dry  upon  the  tongue,  is, 
in  general,  the  best  form.  A  full  dose — ^half  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia, 
or  an  equivalent  dose  of  any  other  preparation,  to  an  adult — should  be 
given  directly  after  an  act  of  vomiting.  The  first  dose  will  perhaps  be 
immediately  rejected ;  if  so,  a  second  should  l>e  at  once  given.  If  a 
second  and  third  dose  be  instantly  or  quickly  rejected,  the  administration 
by  the  mouth  should  be  abandoned,  and  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  lau- 
danum, or  an  equivalent  dose  of  some  other  preparation,  may  be  given  in 
a  little  thin  starch  or  mucilage  per  enema.  The  enema  should  be  given 
directly  after  an  evacuation,  and  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  resist 
as  long  as  possible  the  inclination  to  expel  it.    If  the  first  enema  be 
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nickly  rejected,  a  second  and  a  third  may  be  given.  If  the  attempt  to 
rlniinister  the  opiate  by  the  mouth  and  rectum  fail,  the  hypodermic  iii- 
3Ction  may  be  resorted  to.  In  whatever  way  the  remedy  be  introduced 
.  is  to  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
ntil  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  arrested,  the  effects  of  each  dose  being 
irefuUy  watched,  and  the  intervals  being  sufficiently  long  to  avoid  any 
sk  of  inducing  narcotism. 

An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  withholding  from  the  patient 
quids.  His  intense  thirst  leads  him  to  drink  largely  between  the  acts  of 
smiting,  and  this  tends  to  prolong  the  affection.  He  should  be  restricted 
>  a  tablespoonful  of  ice  water  at  short  inter^^als,  or,  what  is  better,  to 
nail  pieces  of  ice  which  may  be  taken  frequently  and  allowed  to  dissolve 
I  the  mouth.     Strict  compliance  with  injunctions  on  the  score  of  drink 

essential  to  the  prompt  success  of  the  treatment.  If  there  be  great 
rostration,  a  little  spirit  and  water  may  be  taken,  if  retained,  at  short 
itervals. 

In  my  exf>erience  this  method  of  treating  sporadic  cholera  has  proved 
oiformly  successful,  and  complete  relief  may  generally  be  expected  within 
Q  hour.  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  sudden 
essation  of  the  vomiting  and  purging;  the  more  quickly  the  arrest  is 
lade,  the  better,  afler  a  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
lercury  is,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous.  The  success  of  treatment  with- 
•ut  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Care  as  regards  diet  is  alone  required,  in  most  cases,  after  the  affection 
s  arrested. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  other  methods  of  treatment,  since 
the  success  of  the  plan  just  stated  is,  so  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  uni- 
form and  immediate.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  some  persons 
are  unpleasantly  affected  by  opium,  and,  after  the  affection  is  arrested, 
the  effects  of  the  remedy  may  be  more  or  less  annoj'ing  for  a  time.  This 
objection  has  not  much  weight,  since  the  after-effects  of  opiates,  however 
distressing,  occasion  far  less  suffering  than  the  continuance  of  cholera. 
But  they  who  frequently  experience  annoyance  after  the  use  of  opium, 
under  certain  circumstance's  take  it  without  inconvenience,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  observe  that  the  after-effects  are  apt  to  be  slight  qr  wanting 
irhen  opium  is  given,  in  this  affection,  to  patients  who  usually  suffer  from 
these  effects. 

Cholera  Infantum. 

The  name  cholera  infantum,  or  the  more  popular  phrase  summer  com- 
iaini^  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  denote  an  affection  peculiar  to  this  country. 
*he  morbid  phenomena,  however,  considered  by  American  writers  as  be- 
nging  to  this  affection  are  described  in  European  works  under  other 
imes.  Cruveilhier  enumerates  many  of  the  symptoms  as  occurring  in 
tses  in  which  gelatiniform  softening  of  the  stomach  is  found  after  death,  a 
nn  of  softening  already  referred  to,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  action 
'  the  gastric  juice  post-mortem.*  British  writers  on  diseases  of  children 
nerally  describe  the  symptomatic  phenomena  under  the  head  of  diar- 
xxnL  Weaning  brash,  watery  gripes,  and  choleric  fever  of  children,  are 
imes  under  which  these  phenomena  have  been  descril^ed  by  Cheyne, 
rmstrong,  and  Copland.  B}'  some  French  writers  they  have  been  de- 
ribed  as  belonging  to  colo-enteritis,  follicular  enteritis,  choleriform  diar- 

1  Vide  page  403. 
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rhoea  of  children,  and  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.    German  authors  coDsider 
the  affection  as  incidental  to  gastro-intestiual  catarrh. 

As  commonly  used  in  this  country,  the  term  cholera  infantum,  or  sum- 
mer complaint,  embraces  different  pathological  conditions,  in  fact,  diHtinct 
affections,  occurring  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  These  ditfereot 
conditions,  however,  may  be  developed  at  different  periods  in  the  same 
case.  In  certain  cases  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  the  gpon- 
dic  cholera  of  adults.  A  child  is  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  the 
latter  usually  occurring  first;  the  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging  are  vio- 
lent and  frequently  repeated ;  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  boweli 
are  expelled,  the  evacuations  consist  of  secreted  or  transuded  liquid  ii 
more  or  less  abundance.  The  attack  may  cease  or  be  arrested  and  re- 
covery speedily  ensue,  as  in  cases  of  the  sporadic  cholera  of  adalts;  bot 
this  favorable  course  does  not  obtain  so  generally  in  children  m  ia 
adults.  If  the  course  be  un&vorable,  the  vomiting  and  purging  continue- 
the  child  is  tormented  with  thirst,  but  everything  is  rejected  from  tbe 
stomach;  great  prostration  ensues;  collapse  follows,  and  death  takes 
place  in  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  fatal  result  may  be  preceded  bj 
convulsions  and  coma.  In  some  cases  the  violent  symptoms  of  cholera 
cease,  and  the  attack  eventuates  jn  a  chronic  affection,  accompanied  bj 
diarrhcea  and  occasional  vomiting. 

In  other  cases,  the  affection  is  gastro-intestinal  indigestion.  These  are 
characterized  by  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  lienteric  and  waterr. 
Vomiting  occurs  only  occasionally,  and  is  an  accidental  symptom.  It  maj 
even  not  occur  at  all.  The  diarrhcea  is  more  or  less  persisting,  the  dis- 
charges being  often  green  in  color,  an  appearance  which  Golding  Bird, 
and,  more  recently.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith,  have  shown  not  to  depend  oa 
vitiated  bile;*  the  appetite  is  impaired  or  lost ;  colic  pains  are  apt  to  be 
troublesome;  the  child  progressively  wastes,  and  death  may  take  ])laoe 
from  inanition.  In  another  class  of  cases,  the  affection  is  either  enteritis 
or  entero-colitis.  The  dejections  in  these  cases  contain  gelatinous  or 
stringy  mucus,  which  is  not  infrequently  tinged  or  streaked  with  blood. 
Febrile  movement,  with  remissions,  occurs  in  these  cases.  There  is  more 
or  leas  abdominal  tenderness  and  pain.  Vomiting  may  be  prominent  as 
a  symptom,  or  it  occurs  only  occasionally.  Progressive  emaciation  and 
debility  mark  the  unfavorable  progress  of  this  affection.  Head  symptoms 
are  often  developed  in  its  course.  The  child  becomes  dull  and  somnolioit, 
lies  with  the  eyelids  partially  closed,  and  frequently  rolling  the  head  from 
side  to  side.  Convulsions  and  coma  may  occur  before  death.  A  ftcT  death, 
an  examination  reveals  the  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small,  and,  perhaps,  also,  of  the  large  intestine,  the  foiUdes 
being  especially  involved.  Enteritis  or  entero-colitis  is  liable  to  became 
developed  in  the  cases  which,  at  first,  appear  to  be  cases  of  diarrlio^ 
dependent  merely  on  indigestion.  In  still  another  class  of  cases  the 
symptoms  and  the  appearances  after  death  denote  the  existence  and  limi- 
tation of  inflammation  to  the  large  intestine. 

Under  the  name  cholera  infantum,  then,  are  commonly  embraced  cases 
of  sporadic  cholera,  diarrhcea  from  indigestion,  enteritis,  colo^enteritiis 
and  dysentery.     The  head  sj^mptoms  which  are  apt  to  be  developed  in 

»  Vids  article  by  Dr.  Bmlth  in  the  American  Medical  TImea,  Sept.  20, 1868.  Dr. 
Smith  in  this  article  states,  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from  87autopsical  examinatloos, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  congestion,  torpidity,  hyper-activlty,  or  perverted  secre- 
tory action  of  the  liver  in  cases  of  cholera  infantum  or  smnmer  complaint,  VUtt 
also,  Smith  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 
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a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  a  drop  in  mucilage,  repeated  after  ea< 
vomiting,  sometimes  acts  like  a  charm ;  the  subcarbonate  of  b 
doses  of  from  1 0  to  30  grains ;  small  doses  of  calomel  with  chal 
forai,  and  h^'drocyanic  acid.  With  reference  to  this  symptom, 
regulation  of  the  ingesta  is  requisite,  and  milk  with  lime-water 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  will  often  be  retained  when  other  a 
nutriment  are  rejected. 

With  reference  to  the  diarrhoea,  occasionally  a  laxative  is  use 
few  grains  of  calomel  or  blue  mass  followed  by  the  s^'rup  of  rhi 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  There  are  no  indications  for  me 
cept  as  a  remedy  for  vomiting,  and  an  occasional  laxative  rei 
convenience  of  its  administration  being  perhaps  its  chief  recomn 
in  cases  of  young  children.  Opium  in  some  form,  with  due  cii 
tion,  is  to  be  employed.  It  is  most  efficient  when  given  by  en 
vided  it  be  administered  with  proper  care  and  retained.  If  giv 
mouth,  the  Dover's  powder  is  an  eligible  pre]mration.  If  the  i 
denote  acidity,  chalk,  in  powder  or  mixture,  or  lime-water,  is 
The  mineral  and  vegetable  astringents  are  highly  important, 
mineral  astringents,  the  most  efficient  are,  bismuth,  lead,  and  tl 
phate  or  pernitrate  of  iron.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  highly  reco 
by  Rillict  and  Trousseau.  Of  the  vegetable  astringents, 
tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  haematoxylon,  geranium,  and  rubus 
are  articles  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made,  or  which  ma^ 
in  succession. 

Attention  to  diet  and  regimen  is  of  prime  importance.  Manv 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  die  with  these  affections  from  an  ina 
of  nutriment.  Pure  milk  is  the  most  appropriate  article  of  food 
be  rendered  more  nutritious  by  the  addition  of  boiled  flour, 
biscuit,  or  other  farinaceous  preparations.  Gelatin  and  arro 
other  amylaceous  substances,  are  inadequately  nutritious.  Th 
of  meat  and  strong  broths  are  often  taken  with  avidity  by  vc 
children,  and  the  desire  for  them  should  be  indulflred  and  en 
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ib^  an  aversion  to  it  as  thus  prepared,  the  hashed  meat,  or  pulp,  may  be 
rendered  palatable  by  the  addition  of  salt,  sugar,  or  some  kind  of  pre- 
serve, or  it  may  be  added  to  a  broth  made  with  sago  or  tapioea.'  My  own 
E?xpeTience,  as  regards  the  use  of  raw  meat,  is  too  limited  to  serve  as  the 
tMuis  of  an  opinion,  but  I  have  had  considerable  op{>oitunity  of  observing 
the  value  of  cooked  solid  animal  foorl,  and  1  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  the  latter  is  generally  more  acceptable,  e(iually  digestible,  and  not 
[ess  nutritious.  The  liability  to  tienia,  as  a  result  of  eating  uncooked 
meat,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Trousseau  states  that  this  occurred  twice 
in  a  case  under  his  obseiTation.  Weisse,  who  introduced  this  mode  of 
alimentation,  states  that  tlie  production  of  taenia  has  been  re|>eatedly 
Libsen-ed  in  St.  Petersburg." 

As  reganls  the  administration  of  different  kinds  of  food,  the  quantity 
given  at  a  time  is  to  be  graduatCH.1  by  the  ability'  of  the  stomach  to  retain 
and  digest  it ;  and  this  is  the  only  rule  of  limitation.  Trousseau  states 
that  for  some  daj-s  after  commencing  the  use  of  raw  meat,  it  may  be 
found  undigested  in  the  stools,  but,  at  length,  the  digestion  of  it  Incomes 
complete.  It  is  of  vast  importance  for  the  ph^-sician  not  to  deem  it  too 
trivial  to  enter  into  full  and  minute  directions  with  respect  to  the  details 
of  nourishment.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that  chililren  often  dii;  from 
innutrition  through  the  apprehensions  and  ignorance  of  nurses  and 
mothers. 

In  conjunction  with  diet,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  highly  useful.  A  few 
drops  of  brandy,  or  some  kind  of  spirit,  may  be  given,  at  short  intervals, 
with  arlvantage.  The  preparation  known  as  Calisaya  cordial  or  elixir  is 
veil  suited  to  children,  combining  a  tonic  and  stimuhmt  in  a  form  agrce- 
ible  to  the  taste.  The  need  of  a  stimulant  is  shown  frequently  b^'  the 
tiiditv  with  whicli  children  take  it  in  these  affections. 

Finallv,  removal  from  the  citv,  either  to  a  situation  on  the  seaboard  or 
to  a  salubrious  point  inland,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  curative  means. 
This  measure,  if  not  deferreil  too  long,  rarely  fails.  If  other  measuivs  ha 
not  speedily  successful,  this,  whenever  practicable,  should  be  re-sorted  to 
without  delay.  If  it  be  not  practicable,  the  child  should  be  in  the  open 
lir  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  be  carried  daily  as  far  from  home  as 
eonvenient,  in  order  in  this  way  to  secure  a  change  of  air. 

The  head  symptoms  referred  to  in  the  brief  notice  of  the  clinical  history 
claim  sustaining  measures — stimulants  and  nourishment — conjoined  witli 
oHd  revulsives. 

In  these  affections,  hope  of  recovery  need  not  be  relinquished  imder  an 
•Bwmblage  of  sj-mptoms  which  may  seem  to  render  the  prognosis  as  im- 
&forabIe  as  possible.  Patients  sometimes  recover  alter  lingering  for  a 
kmg  time  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The  reason  is,  the  atfections,  wlien 
they  prove  fatal,  do  not  necessarily  involve  incurable  lesions  of  structure, 
but  a  fatal  result  is  due  to  protracted  irritation,  exhaustion,  and  iiuiu- 
trition. 

Epidemic  Cholera. 

The  term  epidemic  cholera  is  selected  as  the  one  most  frequently  used 
ud  the  most  convenient  to  designate  a  disease  which  has  received  a  great 
fftriety  of  names,  such  as  Indian,  Oriental,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera 
Mphjxia,  spasmodic  cholera,  malignant,  pestilential  cholera,  etc.  etc. 
The  etymolc^y  of  the  word  cholera,  it  is  true,  is  singularly  inappropriate, 

*  Vids  Troosseaa :  Clinlque  M^dicale,  tome  second. 

*  Tniil^  des  Entozoaires,  par  Davaine,  Paris,  1800,  page  91. 
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accepting  the  derivation  which  signifies  a  flow  of  bile ;  but  our 
knowledge  does  not  warrant  a  name  expressive  of  the  potbologieii 
racter  of  the  disease.     Moreover,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  dian 
not  essentially  the  same  as  sporadic  cholera ;  the  two  are  not  meidy 
ferent  varieties  of  one  disease,  but  they  are  distinct  individoal  aftcti 
having  certain  prominent  symptoms  in  common,  but  differing  in 
points  relating  to  clinical  histor}',  pathological  character,  eauaatioi, 
prognosis. 

For  an  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  remarkable  epidemic  ii 
fercnit  coimtries  at  different  epochs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other 
SufHoe  it  to  say  that  the  disease  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  India, 
to  have  existed  there,  both  as  a  sporadic  and  epidemic  affection,  for  a 
perioil.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  it  has  made  brief  yisitatiooB  aoli^: 
as  an  epidemic.  In  1 817  it  commenced  its  march  from  Bengal,  and  date 
the  following  15  years  it  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  vm 
It  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  American  Continent  for  theM 
time  in  1832,  and  again  1834.  It  began  its  march  a  second  time  fivt 
India  in  1847,  and  again  traversed  the  greater  portion  of  the  globe,  p» 
vailing  in  the  United  States  in  1849,  '50,  '51,  and  '52.  Commnd^ 
again  its  march  over  the  globe  in  1864,  it  reached  this  country  ui  IMI 
and  during  this  and  the  following  year  it  prevailed  in  many  of  the  Iftp 
towns  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  It  may  be  proi)er  to  add  till 
my  opportunities  for  observing  the  disease  in  1849  and  1852  were  UD|it 
During  these  years  I  treated,  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  about  M 
cases,  recording,  at  the  bedsi<le,  the  histories  in  about  9U  cases.  A  few 
cases  came  under  my  observation  in  18G6  and  1867. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Epidemic  cholera  has  no  constant,  app» 
ciable,  anatomical  characters  which  ap{)ear  to  be  commensurate  with  tkl 
gravity  of  the  disease.  The  morbid  api>earances  after  death  do  not  allM 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena,  nor  do  they 
elucidate  the  pathology  of  the  disc^ase. 

The  mueous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  present,  frequently, 
more  or  less  alteration  in  color,  due  to  submucous  congcostion.     The  color 
is  a  rose  or  livid  red.     But  in  some  cases  it  presents  a  white,  blanched 
appearance.     Ecchymoses  are  occasionally  observeil.     The  mucous  snr- 
face  is  covered  with  a  viscid  albuminous  layer  containing  disintegrate 
epithelium.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  esjKJcially  in  the  large 
cul-de-sac,  is  fi-ecpieiitly  softened.     It  gives  an  alkaline,  instead  of  the 
normal  acid,  reaction.     Microscopical  examination  shows  the  memhraoe 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  l»e  more  or  less  denuded  of  epithelium. 
Of  the  lesions  fomid,  the  absence  of  gastric  and  intestinal  epithelium  is 
most  entitled  to  be  considered  in  the  liffht  of  an  anatomical  characteristic 
of  the  disease.     This  lesion  is  by  some  considered  as  occurring  prior  to 
the  gastro-iiitestinal  transudation  and  sustaining  to  the  latter  a  causative 
relation;  bv  others  it  is  rej^arded  as  secondarvto  the  transudation.    The 
isolated  glands  or  follicles  are  often  abnormally  large,  and,  in  a  eertam 
proportion  of  cases,  also  the  Peyerian  patch(»s.     Small  vesicles  containing 
a  serous-like  licpiid  have  been  observed  in  the  small  int^^stine,  b}'  Homer 
and  others.     They  are  not  constant,  and  hence  have  no  claim  to  be  i«n- 
si<lered  an  anatomical  characteristic.     They  resemble  sudamina  or  the 
miliary  eruption  on  the  skin.     The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

'  Vi(7r.  The  oriirin  and  travi'ls  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  John  C.  Peters,  M.D.,Ne^ 
York  Medical  Journal,  August,  1871. 
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;reater  or  less  quantitr.  coirespoiHi  to  the  discharges  during 
senteric  glands  and  pancreas  present  nothing  abnormal.  The 
times  congested;  odierwise  not  altered.  The  gaU-bladtler 
ins  bile,  but  sometimes  a  matter  resembling  glairy  mucus, 
contracted  and  sometimes  softened.     The  kidnevs  are  more 

m 

isted.  The  urinary  bladder  is  empty,  and  contracted  to  a 
emUing  the  virgin  uterus.  The  ganglions  and  nerves  of  the 
(jstem  present  nothing  abnormaL 

8  of  the  heart  contain  a  small  or  moderate  quantity  of  dark 
'  liquid,  with  some  soft;  black  coagula,  and  sometimes  small 
a.  Analysis  shows  notable  deficiency  of  albumen,  fibrin, 
»nstituents  of  the  serum*  while  the  coloring  matter  is  aug- 

*  Uood  is  less  readily  oxygenated  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
fter  death  fttcMU  other  diseases.  The  lungs,  in  scHone  cases, 
ittle  blood,  and  in  other  cases  more  or  less  hypostatic  con- 
leired.  CEdenm,  hepatization,  and  splenization  of  portions 
laiy  organs  are  occasionally  observed.  The  pleura  is  covered 
substance  like  glue,  and  this  is  true  of  other  serous  mem- 

"anes  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  itself,  are  more  or  less  con- 
pe  are  usuaUv  considerable  subarachnoid  infiltration  and  efTu- 
ventricles.  The  effusion  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  in  a  con- 
tion  of  cases  is  sanguinolent.  This  appearance  was  noted 
iutopsies  made  by  Profl  John  C.  Dalton,  in  1849.^  The 
fers  nothing  abnormal. 

rigidity  is  marked,  and  continues  for  a  long  period.  In  some 
after  death,  visible  twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur,  and 
xmsiderable  movements  of  the  limbs.  I  have,  in  severid  in- 
called,  under  these  circumstances,  to  determine  whether  life 
sxtinct.  Extensive  movements,  in  these  cases,  may  be  pro- 
w^s  upon  the  muscles.  The  heat  of  the  body  becomes  de- 
ime  cases,  a  few  hours  after  death  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
mperature  is  notably  greater  than  before  death.  The  tem- 
i)een  known  to  rise  to  104^  Fahr.     The  muscles  of  the  bod}' 

ich  variation,  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  morbid  appear- 
omerated.  Certain  of  the  lesions,  viz.,  enlargement  of  the 
icsles,  pulmonary  cedema,  and  hypostatic  pneumonia,  are  very 
if  the  career  of  the  disease  have  been  short ;  and  when  lite 
tj  destroyed  the  tissues  sometimes  show  little  or  no  morbid 
That  the  disease  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  imi)ortant 
i  solid  parts,  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  recover}' 
i  some  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  promptly  arrested. 

IiBTOET. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  development  of 
preceded  by  simple  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  more  or 

•  and  copious,  and  unattended  with  pain.  The  duration  of 
ary  diarrhcea  varies  in  different  cases  from  a  few  hours  to 

With  this  diarrhoea  in  some  cases  occasional  vomiting  occurs. 
besc  symptoms,  nothing  denotes  the  tendency  to  the  disease. 
itiierwise  is  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  disturbed,  and  it  is  ditR- 
■de  the  patient,  oftien,  that  the  intestinal  disonler  is  of  any 

vport  of  the  autopsical  appeamnces  in  these  33  cases,  vid€  Report  of 
«uuiof  BoBlon  (Prof.  Henry  G.  Clark),  1819. 
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Hpedsl  importance.    Of  45  csaea  in  wUcAi  tbt  existence,  or  otki 
premonitoty  diarrhcea  was  noted  in  tbe  hlBtories  vihicb  1  h»\t  i 
It  existed  in  34  OMes  and  was  wanting  in  11.    Statistics  on  a.  largm 
allow  a  muoh  smaller  proportion  of  cases  in  wbich  the  premonitory 
rhcea  is  wanting.     Thus,  the  report  of  the  General  Bonrd  of  Ua ' 
London  for  1848-49,  contfuns  the  statement  hy  Dr.  KtacLoughlin. 
the  sanitary  inspectors,  that  of  8902  oases  tJie  premonitory-  diarrti 
not  wanting  in  a  single  case.    Of  149  cases  ti«aU<i  in  ho^pttfil,  in 
hy  Michel  Levy,  the  premonitory  diarrhcea  wa»  ^vs1lttnEr  in  only  m 
374  cholera  cases  treated  in  the  difibrent  Parisiau  hospitals  in  1853. 
existence  of  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  aacertaiiied  in  7  40,  in  th^  remifl 
of  the  cases  it  being  absent  or  its  existence  not  aso^rtnined.     By  Mul 
period  daring  which  the  premonitoir  diarrbcea  exists  is  reokoMd 
stage  of  the  disease.    This  is  obviously  improper,  as  there  is  not! ' 
distinctive  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  during  the  preTaleoce  of  the 
very  many  have  the  same  kind  of  dianhoes  without  the  derelof 
cholera.     The  simple  diarriwea  which  prevails  extensively  during  the ; 
lence  of  cholera,  is  called,  in  France,  cfiaterine,  »  tt-rra  adopted,  to 
sidorable  extent,  in  other  countries.     In  a  prat-tical  view,  the  impoi 
of  taking  cognizance  of  the  premonitory  diarrhcea  is  very  great,  u 
presently  appear. 

The  development  of  cholera  is  generally  first  denoted  hy  chDractere: 
ing  to  the  intestinal  evacuations.     If  diarrhcBahave  esiMed.thcdischi 
are  suddenly  increased  in  quantity,  or  sudden  and  copious  liquid  dieclni^ 
without  previous  diarrhcea,  mark  the  onset  of  th»  disease.     Thi«  tvw* 
tutes  the  attack,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  oecnre  during  ibe  ni^ 
The  chamcteristio  stools,  which  follow  the  expulsion  of  the  fecal  contntl 
of  the  large  intestine,  consist  of  a  thin  liquid  resembling  wbey  or  rie^ywittT, 
generally  known  as  the  rice-water  or  choleraic  dischai^ed.     The  spfMT- 
ance  of  the  stools  in  different  cases  varies,  bat,  in  general,  their  pofi6n 
or  negative  characters  render  them  highly  distinctive  of  the  diseoae.    Th 
liquid  may  be  clear,  like  water,  semi-translncent,  milky,  muddy-loainn| 
like  ditch-water,  and  occneion.iUy  resembling  gruel.     It  eontnins.  inmnn 
or  less  abundance,  small,  white,  solid  particles.,  like  grains  of  rici-  iu  lin- 
water  or  flakes  of  cui-d  in  whey ;  those  are  found,  on  niieroscoplcal  i-ssiffl- 
nation,  to  be  composed  of  epithelium,  a  few  pns-glohulcs  or  Icucoojiw 
molecular  granules,  with  an  amorphous  substance  and  mucus.    Itisiienwl 
of  bile,  and  has  little  or  no  fecsl  smell,  but  emits  a  nauseous  sjiennitic     I 
Oder,  compnred  by  Bouillaud  to  that  of  the  alkaline  chloriile^.     It  usnall}' 
cont^ns  no  feces.     The  qunntity  expelled  at  each  net,  or  in  tbe  a^regutt,    { 
is  very  variable.     A  large  qu.-uitity,  enough   to  nearly  fill  an  onfinai?    i 
chamber-pot,  sometimes  escapes  at  a  single  dcjeiition,  or  the  quantity  with 
each  act  may  be  small.     The  quantity  is  not  always  in  proportion  toother 
symptoms  denoting  gjavity.     It  mny  exist  in  largo  quantity  within  tba 
intestinal  canal,  when  a  emnll  quantity  only  is  discharge*!,     lie  dcjectiou 
arc  not  accompanied  by  pain,  but  by  a  sensation  of  relief.    There  i»  «o 
smarting  at  tbe  anus.    The  patient  ia  suddenly  impelled,  by  a  sensi  rf 
distension,  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and,  when  the  quantity -is  large,  it 
escapes  very  rapidly.     In  some  cases  the  evacuations,  after  several  haW 
occurred,  cease ;  in  other  cases,  after  a  time  the  liquid  flows  away  coa- 
stautly,  the  patient  being  unable  to  prevent  it.     Occasionally  the  dcjectio* 
arc  slight,  and  they  may  even  be  wanting.     In  these  cases  trannactat^ 
occurs,  but  the  efftised  liquid  is  retained  within  the  intestinal  canal.     'B^"' 
borygmns  and  gurgling  are  more  or  less  marked. 

Vomiting  usually  occurs.     In  a  <Ii.i gnostic  and  pathological  view  ft'*  ■ 
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ss  important,  as  a  symptom,  than  the  characteristic  diarrhoea.  In  some 
jaes  it  is  a  prominent  and  persistent  83'mptom,  everything  taken  into  the 
omach  being  rejected  ;  in  other  cases  it  occurs  occasion  all}',  and  some- 
DBS  it  occurs  at  the  onset  and  ceases.  The  matter  vomited  is  a  watery 
[uid,  frequently  consisting  chiefly  of  water  which  has  been  drank,  but 
metimcs  evidently  an  effused  liquid.  The  choleraic  effused  liquid  has 
alkaline  reaction.  The  vomiting  is  not  preceded  nor  accompanied  by 
jch  nausea.  The  act  of  vomiting  occurs  suddenly,  and  appears  to  arise 
aply  from  distension  of  the  stomach. 

These  symptoms  mark  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  And  these  83'mi)- 
Bs,  conjoined  witli  a  sense  of  prostration,  more  or  less  feebleness,  and, 
nerally,  frequency  of  the  i)ulse,  coolness  of  the  skin  or  perspiration,  with, 
some  cases,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  may  constitute  the  clin- 
tX  history  of  the  disease.  In  other  words,  the  disease  may  either  end 
ontaueously  or  be  arrested,  without  advancing  bcj'ond  the  stage  which 
ly  be  distiuguished  as  the  stage  of  invasion.  The  vomiting  and  purg- 
g  cease,  improvement  as  regards  other  symptoms  follows,  convalescence 
at  once  declared,  and  recovery  is  rapid.  The  duration,  in  these  cases, 
the  disease  is  brief — a  few  hours  only.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of 
ses  the  disease  does  not  pursue  such  a  favorable  course.  A  group  of 
dking  symptoms  becomes  developed,  and  the  disease  passes  into  what 
IS  been  called  the  algid  or  cyanosed  stage,  or,  more  commonly,  the  stage 
'  collai>se.  It  remains  to  sketch  the  clinical  history  when  the  disease 
)e9  not  end  with  the  stage  of  invasion. 

Important  symptoms  jxjrtain  to  the  circulation.  The  pulse  is  usually 
eqaent  and  proportionately  feeble,  beating  120,  130,  or  140  per  minute, 
at  in  some  cases  it  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  without  acceleration, 
have  observed  it  to  fall  below  the  normal  frequency.  When  the  state 
r  collapse  is  fully  developed,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  extinct.  Feeble- 
es8  or  absence  of  the  apex-beat  of  the  heart  and  of  the  heart-sounds  also 
liow  greatly  diminished  power  of  the  central  organ  of  circulation.  The 
lood  stagnates  in  the  veins,  giving  rise  to  lividity  at  the  roots  of  the 
Ills,  and  a  dusky  hue  of  the  prolabia,  face,  and  surface  of  the  borly  gene- 
illj.  Hence,  the  significance  of  cholera  cyanosis  and  cholera  asphyxia 
I  names  of  the  disease.  If  venesection  be  practised,  the  blood  trickles 
10m  the  aperture,  not  flowing  in  a  projected  or  continuous  stream.  Lcech- 
ites  do  not  bleed  as  usual.  The  blood  is  manifestly  thicker  than  in 
ealth. 

The  respiratory  system  presents  some  striking  phenomena.  The  num- 
erof  respirations  is  usually  increased,  but  sometimes  diminisherl.  Dysp- 
oea  is  occasionally  complained  of,  and  sometimes  exists  in  a  distressing 
^pee.  The  respiration  is  frequently  suspirious  or  sighing,  and  irregular 
I  ifaythm.  The  expired  atmosphere,  when  the  collapse  is  complete,  is 
yvin  temperature  as  compared  with  health  (76°  or  80°  Fahr.),  giving  to 
tehand  a  sensation  of  coolness.  It  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  enr- 
onic  acid  than  in  health,  showing  a  notable  deflciency  of  the  changes 
ddent  to  the  function  of  respiration.  The  voice  undergoes  a  marki'd 
tmge,  becoming  feeble,  raised  in '  pitch,  husk}',  and,  not  infrequently, 
itmct,  attributable  in  part  to  muscular  debility,  but  chiefly  to  dryness 
id  stiflheas  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  the  moribund  state  the  tracheal  rales 
Uch  BO  often  precede  death  from  other  diseases  is  wanting. 
Veiy  little  pain  is  experienced  except  from  muscular  contractions  or 
imps.  As  r^ards  the  nervous  S3'stem,  the  disease  is  characterized  by 
lental  indifference  or  apathy.  The  patient  has  no  apprehensions,  although 
rior  to  the  attack  there  may  have  been  intense  dread  of  the  disease.     In 
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some  cases  there  is  great  restlessness  and  jactitation,  and  in  other  cases 
the  patient  lies  quietly  save  when  disturbed  by  evacuations  and  cnuDpa, 
The  latter  give  rise  to  most  of  the  suffering.  Cramps  are  usuallVf  but 
not  invariably,  present.  They  are  seated  especially'  in  the  feet,  calvei, 
and  abdominal  walls,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  even  tbe 
face  being  somewhat  affected.  The  prominence  of  this  symptom  ren- 
ders the  name  spasmodic  cholera  significant.  The  muscular  strength, 
in  some  cases,  is  retained  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Patients,  if  not 
prevented,  will  sometimes  get  up  and  walk  about  even  a  few  momenti 
before  death. 

The  function  of  most  of  the  secretory  organs  is  nearly  or  quite  siu- 
pended.  No  bile  is  contained  in  the  matter  vomited  nor  in  the  dejciv 
tions;  the  urine  diminishes  and  is  at  length  suppressed.  Patients  do  not 
weep.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  in  nursing  women  the 
lacteal  secretion  continues.  The  disease,  also,  does  not  interfere  with  tbe 
occurrence  of  menstruation,  but  the  menstrual  discharge  is  diminished. 
The  skin,  in  addition  to  its  cyanosed  appearance,  is  cold  and  often  corered 
with  a  copious,  viscid  perspiration ;  in  other  cases  it  is  cold  and  diy. 
The  coldness  of  the  surface  is  like  that  of  a  cadaver.  Of  this,  however, 
the  patient  is  not  conscious ;  on  the  contrary,  he  generally  complains  of 
a  sense  of  heat,  and  often  insists  on  being  uncovered.  The  heat  of  the 
body  is  diminished,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer  in  the  rectum  or  vagina, 
the  axilla,  in  this  disease,  not  giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  internal 
temperature.  The  diminution  ranges  generally  from  two  to  four  degreci 
below  98° ;  but  it  may  fall  to  90*^,  and  even  considerably  lower;  it  hai 
been  known  to  fall  to  73°.  The  skin  is  frequently  shrivelled,  and  wrinkled 
like  the  arms  of  washerwomen.  Its  elasticity  is  diminished,  as  shown  by 
its  subsiding  very  slowly  after  being  pinched  up.  The  tongue  gites  to 
the  touch  a  sensation  of  coldness. 

Thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom ;  the  patient  craves  constantly  cold 
drinks,  and  iced-water  or  ice  is  taken  with  great  avidity. 

The  general  aspect  in  the  collapsed  stage  is  highly  characteristic  The 
features  are  contracted,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  whole  body  is  diminished  in 
bulk,  the  patient  appears  to  have  suddenly  grown  old,  and  the  countenance 
is  often  so  much  changed  that  the  person  is  scarcely  recognizable  bj 
familiar  friends. 

Of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  most  are  present  in  all  cases  in  which  fhe 
disease  is  not  speedily  arrested.  The  differences  in  different  cases  leUta 
chiefly  to  the  degree  of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  stating  the  condi- 
tion of  patients,  it  is  customary  to  say  before  or  after  collapse,  and  to 
express  different  degrees  of  the  collapsed  state  by  Ba3'ing  semi-collapHi 
or  completely  collapstd.  The  collapse  is  complete  when  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  is  extinct,  the  surface  cold,  etc.  The  collapse  may  ensue  with  more 
or  less  rapidity — from  an  hour  to  six  or  eight  hours.  It  occauB  almoat 
invariably  in  fatal  cases,  the  mo<le  of  d}dng  being,  of  course,  by  asthenia; 
but  I  have  knoTVTi  cases  to  end  fatally  without  the  stage  of  coUapec,  the 
patient  becoming  comatose  and  dying  by  apna^a. 

If  the  patient  emerge  from  the  state  of  collapse,  he  does  not,  in  geneial, 
pass  at  once  into  convalescence,  but  there  follows  a  period  of  the  diaeaM 
commonly  called  the  stage  of  reaction.  In  this  stage  there  is  more  or 
less  febrile  movement,  the  temperature  rising  more  or  less  above  the 
maximum  of  health.  Diarrhoea  not  infrequently  continues,  the  d^ectioDa 
becoming  green  and  gelatinous.  Dysentery  is  sometimes  a  sequel  Ii 
other  cases  constipation,  more  or  less  obstinate,  follows.  Yomiting,  ia 
some  cases,  is  a  troublesome  S3'mptom  in  this  stage,  the  vomited  matttf 
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being  either  green  or  yellow.  Capillary  congestion  of  the  surface,  espe- 
•ialiy  of  the  face, is  frequently  marked,  as  iu  cases  of  tophus.  The  seere- 
ion  of  urine  shortly  returns,  and  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  albiuninous. 
This  stage  is  not  devoid  of  considerable  danger.  The  patient  may  be 
rom  out  with  continued  vomiting  or  diarrhoea ;  somnolency  and  coma 
lecome  developed  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  dependent,  probably, 
narsemia;  delirium,  of  a  passive  kind,  is  not  uncommon,  together  with 
nbsnltus,  sordes,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  t3'phoid  state.  Pneumonia 
s  sometimes  developed.  A  fatal  termination  occurs  in  a  pretty  large 
)roportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  stage  of  reaction  takes  place ;  and 
nthe  cases  which  recover,  the  powers  of  the  system  are  generally  impaired 
or  a  long  period.  Exceptionally,  patients  emerge  from  the  collapsed 
;t^,  and  pass,  either  gradually  or  quickly,  into  convalescence  without 
Vbrile  movement  and  other  symptoms  belonging  to  the  stage  of  reaction. 
The  rapidity  of  the  recovery  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  shows  that 
he  gastric  and  intestinal  epithelium,  if  exfoliated,  may  be  quickly  repro- 
laced. 

Pathologioal  Character. — The  first  appreciable  important  event  in 
:he  clinical  history*  of  this  disease  is  transuchition  into  the  alimentary 
janal.  The  characteristic  dejections  and  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
found  after  death  consist  of  water  in  great  abundance  holding  in  solution 
I  little  albumen,  and,  according  to  Minlhe  and  Becquerel,  albuminost*, 
together  with  several  saline  constituents,  the  most  abundant  being  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  an  abundance  of  desquamated  epithelium.  The 
white  solid  particles  or  flakes  contained  in  the  dejections  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  epithelium,  and  this  causes  the  opacity  when  it  exists. 
The  blooil,  of  course,  loses  what  is  transuded  into  the  alimentary  canal. 
From  the  loss  of  water  the  blood  becomes  dense  and  viscid.  The  blood- 
globules  are  relatively  in  excess,  owing  to  the  loss  of  water.  The  serum 
of  the  blood  is  deficient  in  the  saline  elements  which  have  escaped  with 
the  transuded  water.  The  salts  of  potassa  and  the  phosphates,  however, 
lemain.  The  fibrin  is  not  diminished.  The  albumen  is  relatively  greater 
in  proportion  than  in  health,  but  actually  diminished.  The  serum  of  the 
Uood  contains  more  or  less  urea. 

Most  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  ])lainly  attributable 
to  the  blood-lesions  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  constituents  found  in 
the  choleraic  dejections.  The  bloo<l  circulates  with  difficulty,  and  the 
chiDges  incident  to  respiration  take  place  imperfectly ;  hence,  the  feeble- 
ness and  extinction  of  the  pulse,  the  cyanosis,  loss  of  temperature,  thirst, 
flwntal  apathy,  spasm,  unchanged  expired  air,  defective  secretion,  etc. 
fit  The  retention  in  the  blood  of  excrementitious  principles,  doubtless, 
phjB  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  morbid  phenomena.  The 
coma  which  occurs  in  some  cases  may  be  due  to  uriemia.  Cholestertemia 
pobably  exists,  since  the  function  of  the  liver  is  suspended. 

The  transudation,  however,  which  is  first  in  the  catenation  of  apprecia- 
ble events,  involves  an  underlining  and,  at  present,  inaj)preciable  patholo- 
ijkal  condition.  The  latter  must  be  imdcrstood  in  order  to  know  fully  the 
Ittholorical  character  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  the  primary*, 
iBential  change  is  in  the  blood ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  the 
^Mter  of  the  blood,  holding  in  solution  saline  constituents,  transudes  into 
le  aiimentaiT  canaL  According  to  Robin,  the  essential  pathological 
Huge  18  an  isomeric  modification  of  the  coagulable  constituents  of  the 
oodUplasma,  in  consequence  of  which  they  part  with  the  water  entering 
to  their  composition,  and  lose  the  power  of  appropriating  water  *,  hence, 
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the  transudation  by  exosmosis,  and  defective  abeorptioo  or  eni 
It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  primary  essential  change  is  not  tu  thii' 
Btructures  of  the  aliineutary  cnnal,  from  the  rapidity  with  vitiidt  nw 
takes  place  when  the  disease  is  promptly  arrested.  This  fact  ftkows 
the  primary  essential  blood-^bange  is  transient  and  admits  of  spnedj 
justment,  provided  tlie  immediate  effect  of  this  change,  viz.,  the  tr 
dutiun,  be  prevented.  As  already  stated,  by  some  patholo^«t«  the 
liatiunof  tht^  gastric  and  intestinal  epithelium  has  been  ootisidcrpd  tote 
tlie  essential  pathological  condition,  preoeding  und  causing  the 

In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  view  of  the  pathological  character  of  tfc* 
disctase,  the  theory  of  elimination  has  been  revived  and  advocatid 
ciidly  by  Prof.  Oeo.  Johnson,  of  London.  According  to  this  theory,  tfk 
choleruc,  gastrointestinal  ofl'usion  contains  morbid  material  which  U  tub 
eliminated  from  the  system  ;  hence  the  vomiting  and  pnrging  are  coim» 
vative,  and  are  to  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  arrested.  The  (btoq 
ii  not  sustained  by  positive  evidence,  that  is,  there  is  no  direct  pruofit 
the  existence  of  a  morbid  material  in  the  gastro-iutcstinal  eirusJon ;  ud 
the  commonly  recciveil  doctrine  which  attributes  the  blood-lrsiuiw  tat 
the  phenomena  therewith  connected,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  tosi  *( 
water  and  other  constituents  of  the  lilood  by  means  of  the  (OUsioa  aU 
tbs  alimentary  canal,  is  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  clinical  btt 
The  necessary  conclusion  to  which  the  theory  of  elimination  leadsuft 
gnnis  treatment,  viz.,  that  the  choleraic  ettXision  is  to  be  encouraged  nte 
tbanarrested.if  the  theory  be  not  true,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  pcmicaiM' 

I'rof.  Johnson  attributes  the  diminution  of  tcm]>erature,  the  cyMNaK 
ami  other  symptomatic  phenomena,  to  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  d^ 
dilation,  and  states  that  the  lungs  are  found  alW  death  to  be  notably  tne 
from  blood.  The  latter  statement  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  caiws;  Ik 
bulges  in  a  certain  proportion  of  coses,  are  congested.  The  cause  or  tbt 
pulmonary  obstrnction,  according  to  Prof.  Johnson,  is  spasm  of  the  vtmJt 
of  the  lungs,  and  this  spasm  he  supposes  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  the  cbotfr 
raic  poison  in  the  blood.    These  views  are  purely  conjectural, 

Cafsation. — A  Bpeoiale.inseisnndoubtedly  essentia!  to  the  production 
of  epidemic  cholera;  ordinary  cnuses  of  disease,  alone,  are  incapable  of 
prorlucingit.  This  is  a  logical  inference  from  the  epidemic  charaetei ot 
the  <lisea8e,  its  remarkably  distinctive  features,  and  its  great  unifunuitji. 
as  regards  symptomatic  phenomena,  in  uU  places  and  periods,  althiiagb 
the  nature  and  source  of  tlie  B|>ecial  cause  are  unknown.  Is  the  sftaii 
cause  a  contagious  or  infectious  material,  that  is,  is  the  diacos*)  (UiAimI 
by  means  of  a  virus  or  an  infectious  miasm  derived  from  the  bodiea  of 
those  affected  with  it  ?  To  account  for  the  diffnaiou  of  the  disease  on  the 
supposition  of  its  communicability,  was  the  easiest  mode,  and  certain  Guts 
favor  this  sup|>osition.  The  e|)idemic,  in  its  migrations,  follows  ranlM 
mosttravelle<l;  it  prevails  in  thoroughfares  nnd  cities  ;  frequently  tbefit^t 
(^ase  in  a  new  place  is  an  imported  cose;  different  mcjnbers  of  a  housebxl'l 
arc  successively  attacked,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  gather  isolated  tuts  to  ni>- 
port  the  doctrine  of  communicability.  liut  surveying  the  Ihcta  on  all  riw<, 
and  weigiiing  the  evidence  for  and  ag.iinst  contagion  or  infection,  tbectm- 

'  The  prediction  cnrcemintrihepprniciiinBnrMfirilie  tn-nimpnt  linn  Iieen  Tfrifl"! 
The  nsp  of  ciator  oil  in  King's  O'lUc^'e  IJ-ispiiiil.  in  ihp  n>i<icm><:  nl  IHaa.  jiniTrf 
extrpm#!y  <li«»slrou«,  ditrt.  in  tlir  linnds  of  Dr.  SlcNsniam,  in  Iti'lin,  tlic  m<>r(iUi<jr 
WHB  fcnrfiil.  Tide  London  Lnncct,  ISTl,  and  Aui.  Jouru.  of  Med.  Scienoe-  ""-^ 
1873,  p-  %39. 
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elusion  is  to  my  mind  irreBistible  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  not  due 
ta  its  being  communicated  from  those  affected  to  others.  Without  enter- 
isg  into  a  discussion  of  this  important  question,  the  following  are  the  con- 
»derations  on  which  the  conclusion  just  stated  rests: — 

1.  Of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with,  or  close  proximity  to, 
cholera  patients,  the  proportion  who  become  atfected  is  not  larger  than 
that  of  those  who  are  not  thus  exposed.  This  is  true  as  a  general  state- 
ment In  the  Report  on  Cholera  in  Paris,  in  1831,  published  by  oixler  of 
the  French  government,  it  is  stated  that  of  over  fifty-five  thousand  per- 
sons atfected  and  over  eighteen  thousand  deaths,  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  were  persons  whose  duties  or  profession  called  them  to  nurse 
or  prescribe  for  the  sick.  These  164  cases  were  from  over  two  thousand 
persons  employed  in  the  hospices  or  civil  hospitals  either  constantly  or 
lemporaril}'.'  Hospitals  are  not  foci  of  infection.  At  St.  Petersburg,  of 
53  persons  employed  in  hospital,  only  one  had  the  disease.  At  Moscow, 
of  123  persons  attaehe<1  to  one  hospital,  2  only ;  and  of  253  persons  con- 
nected with  another  hospital,  only  4  were  attacked.  In  the  London  Hos- 
pital, during  the  epidemic  of  1866,  of  100  persons  employed  in  the  cholera 
vardti,  5  had  the  disease.  Three  of  these  were  nurses  who  slept  out- 
side the  hospital.  Of  1 1  laundry  women,  one  had  the  disease.  ^^  No  case 
occurred  in  the  general  wanls  of  the  hospital,  although  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  epidemic  they  contained  their  full  number  of  cases,  most  of 
whom  came  from  cholera  localities."*  Facts  like  these  could  be  multi- 
plied to  any  extent.  Contrast  with  these  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
(titftision  of  t3*phus  in  hospitals  I 

3.  Imported  cases  in  situations  where  the  disease  had  not  previoiisly 
existed  do  not  lead  to  its  diflftision.  Some  striking  instances  which  appear 
to  lie  exceptions  to  this  statement  might  be  cited,  but  in  general  it  is  true 
that  the  disease  does  not  spread  from  isolated  cases. 

3.  The  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a  place  almost  simultaneously  in  difiTerent 
litaations,  without  any  communication  of  the  cases  with  each  other.' 

4.  It  is  diffused  too  rapidly  to  be  propagated  by  contagion  or  infection. 
If  contagious  or  infectious,  it  must  be  most  highly  so  to  account  for  the 

'  rapidity  with  which  it  extends,  and  the  latter  is  not  consistent  with  other 
fiicts. 

5.  It  nins  its  career  in  places  too  soon,  and  leaves  too  suddenly  and 
coitapletely  for  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  Compare  its  course  as 
10  epidemic,  in  this  respect,  with  typhus,  smallpox,  or  scarlet  fever  ! 

6.  Efforts  to  produce  the  disease,  experimentally,  by  the  greatest  amount 
of  exposure,  by  inoculation,  tasting  the  excretions,  etc.,  have  failed. 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  si)ecial  cause  may  be  trans- 
ported in  clothing  and  other  substances  after  the  manner  of  fomitos. 
Facts  mi^t  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  opinion;  in  other  words,  the  disease 
iBpnrtable^  without  being  contagious  or  infectious. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  causation  of  cholera  were  written 
(1866),  the  repeated  visitations  of  the  disease  in  Euro{x>  and  in  this 
oonntry,  have  given  rise  to  renewed  inquiries  and  speculations  res]wcting 
the  soarce  of  the  special  cause  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  difi'used. 

■  FnU  Tardien,  op.  eit. 

'  Am.  Joam.  of  lied.  Sciences,  April,  1867. 

•  V9d9  Report,  by  the  author,  of  the  Epidemic  at  Buffalo  in  1849,  in  Buffalo  Medi- 
cal Joumal,  vol.  v.,  1850 ;  also,  Report  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health  fi>r  18M«  page  166 ;  also.  Facta  relative  to  the  Rise  and  Spread  of  the  Disease 
in  London  and  other  towns  in  England  during  1848-49  and  1865-6G,  in  Brit,  and 
For,  Mcdico-Cbir.  Rev.,  Oct.  1870,  p.  4«8. 
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The  theory  adToooted  b;  the  late  Dr.  Snow,  of  London,  has  been  « 
by  many,  and  therefore  doiniB  notioe.  l^da  theon  is  iasvi  od  the  a 
position  thftt  cholera,  pathdogioally,  is  a  diwtM  cotmuvely  of  the  T 
tary  caoal,  and  that  Uie  produati<Hi  of  the  (li— we  Is  always  altril 
to  the  introdnoticm  of  a  speoiflo  Tims  wUUn  Hm  esaaL  Tbe  i 
being  thua  produced,  the  essreta  fi<oin  tbe  slimaitsty  canal,  that 
mattera  vomited  and  diechai^ed  fhian  tin  bowels,  contun  tbe  ). 
Tiroa,  and  it  ia  exclusively  by  meana  of  this  vims  tlist  tbe  disease  is 
pagated.  Aocoiding  to  this  theoiy  the  disease  ia  communicaUe, 
never  prodooed  otherwise  than  by  s  vims  genenUed  witLia  the  alimen 
canal  of  those  afliwted.  Dr.  Snoir  aoooonted  fbr  the  diffiision  of  the 
ease  by  supposing  that  tlie  virns  e»iatiiig  in  the  ezoietct  of  cholera  pati 
is  especially  liaUe  to  be  contained  in  water  whkh  is  drank,  and  th 
may  be  contained  in  tlw  air  and  thns  get  into  the  month  or  nostrj]*, 
thaioe  into  the  atomaoh.  He  soppoeed  tiiat  tlie  virus  iu  a  dried 
may  adhere  to  clothing,  and  that  the  diaease  ia  in  this  nay  i>ortable.' 
theoiy  of  Dr.  Snow  hu  l>een  accepted  by  some  with  ocrtain  Riodificalloa 
Thus,  Thiersch  oonaidera  that  the  excreta  do  not  at  on<?e  cootaio  a  \im, 
bnt  that  a  special  poiaon  ia  produced  by  a  fbnoentatiDn  or  i)«conipot>i[ka 
of  the  excrrta,  tbe  procees  requiring  several  days  and  l>eing  favored  titi 
high  temperature.  Again,  Pettenkofer  supposes  tliat  tlie  choleraic  e» 
creta  only  flimisli  germs  which  are  developed  into  activity  in  the  ituil, 
various  conditions  pertaining  to  the  moisture  of  tbe  soil,  tbe  tempcraton, 
etc,  being  &voralde,  or  otherwise,  to  the  production  of  tbe  poison.  It  it 
Boppoeed  that  the  specific  matter  giving  rise  to  the  disease  is  prodond 
within  the  alimentary  canal,  not  <mly  in  the  oases  of  fully  devplopcdai 
well-martced  chtdera,  but  in  cases  of  so-called  ohderine,  the  latter,  a»  trdi 
as  the  former,  affection  being  caused  by  the  same  vima.  This  siippoeitiim, 
of  course,  involves  tbe  omdnnon  that  the  dianbo^a  which  prrraUa 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera,  that  is,  cholerine,  is  easentiilly 
choleraic. 

The  theory  of  Snow,  with  as  well  as  without  these  moilificetioiu''.  hu 
an  obvious  bearing  on  the  employment  of  preventive  measures,  as  cud- 
traated  with  the  doctrine  that  the  special  cause  ia  a  miasm  the  nature  and 
source  of  which  are  not  ascertained,  tbe  miasm  travellinv  through  Itxi 
atmosphere,  or  carried  in  clothing  and  other  materia)  siibatrinces.  or  dif- 
fused by  both  these  modea,  and  giving  rise  to  the  d'u^^sum  uiUiin  U>  tlu: 
co-operation  of  other  causes  acting  upon  those  who  are  attacked,  or  I9 
llniling  in  certain  situations  circumstances  favorable  for  its  developnmt 
and  increase.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  special  cause  being  neithR 
of  the  nature  of  a  virus,  nor  a  miasm  generated  within  the  bodies  of  dto- 
lera  patients,  the  disease  ia  not  contagions  nor  infectious.  It  is,  however, 
true  that,  accepting  this  doctrine,  the  disease  is  in  one  sense  commn^ 
cable ;  the  miasm,  althongh  not  a  morbid  product,  may  be  transported  in 
clothing.  The  portability  in  the  manner  of  fomites  may  serve  to  explun 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  disease  in  its  progress  over  the  world  fc^lowa 
the  routes  of  travel,  and  seems  iu  its  causation  to  depend  sometimes  oa 
human  intercourse. 

After  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  question  of  the  commnnicability 
of  cholera,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  view  of  the  causation  is  rendered  im. 
tenable  by  the  considerations  which  ha^'c  been  presented.    The  occurrence 


■  Vida  Reports  nn  the  epidemic  Clinlcm.  hv  Bnly  &  Gull.  Lnndon,  1S54.  Expo- 
sition of  Dr.  Snow's  Theory  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Rlehsrdson,  in  Lmidon  JTmL  Ti»m  aarf 
Oo*.  Oct.,  1865 ;  and  in  Am.  Journ.  of  Mtd.  Heitnet',  April,  18M. 
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rous  cases  either  simultaneouBly  or  in  quick  succession,  at  points 
moved  from  eacli  other  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  com- 
ion ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  epidemic  reaches  its  climax,  and 
r  duration  of  the  epidemic,  are  facts  entirely  irreconcilable  with 
ry  which  attributes  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  exclusively  to  a 
Qtained  in  the  excreta,  or  to  an  infectious  miasm. 
^ing  the  doctrine  which  attributes  the  causation  of  cholera  to  a 
»U8  or  infectious  material,  the  nature  and  source  of  the  special 
'  this  disease  are  undetermined.  This  is  a  reiteration  of  a  state- 
ich,  at  the  present  time,  is  to  be  made  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
aases  of  disease.  The  doctrine  that  cholera,  as  well  as  numerous 
seases,  is  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  certain 
unic  or  infusorial  germs,  has  heretofore  had  able  advocates.^  Re- 
ds doctrine  has  been  revived,  and  zealous  pathologists  in  different 
8  have  engaged  in  researches  relating  to  it.  It  has  been  advocated 
y  by  Prof.  £•  Hallier,  of  Jena,  who  has  studied  with  great  zeal 
traic  emanations  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  germs  and  fungi, 
pposed  sources,  and  their  production  by  artificial  cultivation. 
;  entering  into  details,  suffice  it  to  say  that  facts,  so  far  as  at 
ascertained,  do  not  appear  to  offer  a  demonstration  of  this  doc- 
bhough,  rationally  considered,  it  is  perhaps  most  consistent  with 
known  of  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

iary  causes  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  special 
Epidemics  are  chiefly  confined  to  large  towns,  rarely  extending 
al  districts.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  special  cause  is  limited 
«  The  prevalence  often  of  mild  dian'hoea  or  cholerine  throughout 
itry  shows  the  wide  diffusion  of  an  epidemic  influence;  but  the 
local  causes  of  disease  peculiar  to  cities  give  rise  to  cholera  either 
g  in  conjunction  with  the  special  miasm,  the  latter  of  itself  being 
ent,  or  by  acting  as  localized  conditions  which  promote  the  deve- 

of  the  special  cause.  This  view  of  the  causation  has  an  import- 
;tical  bearing.  If  the  special  cause  of  cholera  cannot  be  destroyed, 
be  rendered  to  a  great  extent  inoperative  by  means  of  sanitary 
ons  which  remove  auxiliary  causes.  The  epidemic  prevails  mostly 
lets  in  which  the  hygienic  conditions  are  most  unfavorable,  in 
reets,  and  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  overcrowded  dwellings. 
»1  researches  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Great  Britain  show  the 
',j  in  London  from  this  disease  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  elcva- 

Deprivations,  intemperance,  depressing  emotions,  over«-exertion, 
the  disease,  etc.,  are  auxiliary  causes  in  certain  cases,  aside  fi*om 
K8  which  affect  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  or  district  in  mass.  The 
has  prevailed  in  all  climates  and  seasons.  Feeble  persons  are 
»t  to  be  attacked  than  the  robust.  As  regards  age,  no  period  of 
cempt,  but  the  largest  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  among  persons 
d  in  life.  Excluding  old  persons,  the  mortality  is  largest  nfler 
;e,  next  in  early  infancy,  and  last  in  childhood  and  youth.  This 
at  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  18,400  cases.' 

eiosia. — During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
dng  it  when  fully  developed,  that  is,  when  symptoms  denoting 

Iolland*8  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Ciyptocramic 
f  Diseases,  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell.     In  a  resume  of  later  I'ncts 
lions,  9id€  Aiken^s  Bcienre  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  sixth  edition,  1872. 
»h  and  Foreign  Med-Chirurg.  Review,  July,  1852. 
dx,  op,  ciL^  tome  L 
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existing  or  impending  collapse  are  present.  There  is  scarcely  any 
disease  in  which  the  diagnostic  features  are  so  strongly  marked.  J 
is  vastly  important  to  recognize  it  before  it  has  advanced  sulficieE 
manifest  its  most  obvious,  striking  characters.  The  diagnosis  is  tl 
be  based  mainly  on  the  characteristic  intestinal  evacuations.  As  6< 
the  so-called  rice-water  or  choleraic  stools  are  apparent,  the  patient 
be  considered  as  attacked  with  cholera.  In  a  very  small  proporti 
cases  these  evacuations  do  not  occur  at  all,  or  not  until  other  sjin] 
characteristic  of  the  disease  become  developed.  The  diagnosis  iii 
cases  must  be  based  upon  the  latten 

Cholera  is  to  be  discriminated  from  simple  diarrhoea,  or  cholerine, 
generally  precedes  it,  and  which,  during  the  continuance  of  the  epi( 
affects  a  vast  number  of  persons  without  eventuating  in  cholera, 
probable  that  this  premonitory  and  wide-spread  diarrhoea  prooeeds 
the  epidemic  influence,  but  cases  are  not  to  be  considered  as  cat 
cholera  when  the  choleraic  discharges  and  other  characteristic  s}'n]] 
do  not  occur.     This  discrimination  is  important  with  n^ference  to 
mining  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  value  of  theraptutieal  mea 
The  apparent  success  attending  the  practice  of  some  physicians, 
employment  of  certain  methods  of  treatment,  may  depend  on  cai 
simple  diarrhoea  or  cholerine  being  reckoned  as  cases  of  cholera. 

This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  in  its  approaches.  Asid< 
a  mild  diarrhoea,  it  gives  no  warning  of  the  attack.  So  little  are  ps 
conscious  of  danger,  that  they  often  apologize  for  giving  the  pliysicri 
trouble  of  visiting  them,  when  a  glance  suffices  to  show  that  tliej- 1 
the  verge  of  collapse.  It  'behooves  the  physician,  in  all  cases  of  t 
diarrhcea  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  to  watch  carefully  the  c 
tions  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis.  On  the  other  hand,  during  i 
demic,  physicians  are  not  infrequently  called  to  see  persons  who, 
nervous  excitement,  imagine  that  they  are  about  to  be  attacked,  wl 
sj'mptoms  whatever  of  the  disease  are  present.  These  have  been 
called  cases  of  choleraphobia. 

Prognosis. — Of  those  attacked  with  cholera,  a  large  proportion  di< 
average  mortality  in  hospitals  varies  from  one-half  to  one-third, 
developed  in  hospital  wards  among  patients  admitted  for  other  dif 
it  proves  fatal  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  private  practice 
cially  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  the  mortality  is  consid 
less.  In  individual  cases  the  prognosis  is  widely  different  acconi 
the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  the  patient  is  first  seen.  If  seen 
diatel}*^  after  the  attack,  before  serious  blood-lesions  have  occurre 
prospect  of  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  good.  But  if  the  disease 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  prognosis  is  always  exoee< 
unfavorable.  After  reaction  from  the  collapsed  state  occurs,  the  c 
is  still  considerable,  but  the  cases  in  which  recovery  takes  place  pre| 
rate.  The  statistical  researches  of  Duchesne  show  the  rate  of  moi 
at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  epidemic  at  Paris,  in  1849.^  The  p 
tion  in  1000,  in  subjects  under  5  years,  was  148 ;  from  5  to  15  year 
from  15  to  30  years,  177  ;  Arom  80  to  45  years,  254 ;  from  45  to  60 
20G ;  and  fh>m  60  to  85  years,  162.  The  mode  of  dying  it,  in  gc 
typical  of  asthenia.  Accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  air-tubes  very  i 
takes  place. 
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Prevention  of  Cholera. 

The  prophylaxis  of  cholera  claims  consideration  under  a  distinct  head- 
ing, and  1  ^vd  it  precedence  over  the  therapeutical  management,  in  view 
of  its  greater  relative  importance.  In  addition  to  the  removal,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  all  the  auxiliary  causes  of  disease  which  contribute  to  render 
the  special  cause  of  cholera  efficient,  the  prevention  involves  prompt  at- 
tention to  the  diarrhoea,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  precedes  the 
itlack.  This  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  amenable  to  simple  measures  of 
treatment,  and,  if  effectually  treated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  supcr- 
Tention  of  cholera  is  prevented.  All  physicians  who  have  had  much  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  this  disease  will  bear  testimony,  firnt^  to  the  fact 
that  an  attack  of  cholera  is  generally  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  and,  second^ 
to  the  fact  that  an  attack  very  rarely  occurs  when  this  diarrhoea  receives 
ippfopriate  attention.  Giving  the  results  of  my  own  experience  with 
respect  to  the  facts  just  stated,  in  1849,  for  the  space  of  three  months,  I 
prescribed  for  as  many  private  patients  with  the  premonitory  diarrhoea, 
or  cholerine,  as  my  physical  endurance  would  permit,  my  practice  being 
chiefly  among  the  prudent  classes,  and  I  had,  during  this  epidemic,  but 
10  cases  of  cholera  in  private  practice.  In  only  one  of  these  10  cases  did 
I  prescribe  for  any  premonitions,  and,  in  the  single  case,  the  prescription 
was  for  a  slight  nausea  only.  In  each  of  the  10  cases,  either  the  premoni- 
tory diarrhoea  did  not  exist,  or  it  was  neglected.  During  another  epidemic 
in  1852,  I  had  about  the  same  number  of  cases  of  cholera  in  private  prac- 
tice; in  not  a  single  case  had  I  been  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  premoni- 
tory diarrhoea,  and  I  prescribed  for  hundreds  of  persons  with  simple  diar- 
rhoBa,  not  one  of  whom  had  an  attack  of  cholera.  The  ex])erience  of  others 
would  doubtless  furnish,  in  like  manner,  evidence  of  the  above  stated 
&ct8,  and  from  these  facts  the  following  conclusion  may  be  drawn :  Ex- 
cepting the  very  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  cholera  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  diarrhoea,  it  may  with  almost  absolute  certainty  be  prevented. 
It  needs  but  a  little  reflection  to  see  the  immense  practical  importance  of 
this  conclusion. 

The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  during  a  cholera  epidemic  is  very  simple. 

Ao  anodyne  astringent  remedy,  with  regulated  diet,  rest,  and  recumbency, 

saffice.     A  few  drops  of  laudanum,  with  camphor,  or  the  camphorateil 

tmeture  of  opium  in  conjunction  with  the  tincture  of  kino,  catechu,  or 

knmeriai  a  salt  of  morphia  or  opium  in  pill  or  powder  with  ttuuiic  acid, 

the  acetate  of  lead,  or  bismuth  and  capsicum,  may  be  given  in  doses  suf- 

Adent  to  arrest  at  once,  and  repeated  often  enough  to  prevent  recurrence 

U^  the  diarrhoea.     Cathartics  arc  on  no  account  to  be  given.     If  there  be 

aolBcient  constipation  to  occasion  inconvenience,  the  bowels  should  be 

lelieved  by  simple  enemas. 

The  great  difficulty,  as  regards  the  prevention  of  cholera,  is  in  the 
prompt  application  of  simple  but  effectual  treatment  in  all  cases  of  diar- 
fhcea  daring  the  epidemic.  Very  many  pay  no  attention  to  the  premoni- 
tMj  diarrhoea,  through  ignorance,  and  not  a  few  of  those  better  informed 
neglect  it,  either  from  recklessness  or  because  they  cannot  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  disorder  so  slight  and  ordinary  can  be  a  precursor  of  a  malady 
of  sueh  gravity  as  cholera.  Public  announcements  by  handbills,  articles 
in  newspapers,  etc.,  of  the  importance  of  promptly  resorting  to  treatment 
for  diarrhoea,  fkil  in  accomplishing  the  object.  The  only  effectual  plan  is 
to  organise  a  sanitar}'  police,  and  provide  for  one  or  two  domiciliary  visits 
daily  at  every  house  within  the  limits  of  the  epidemic,  the  purpose  of  the 
visits  being  to  inquire  if  any  one  be  affected  with  diarrhoea,  to  impress 
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the  importance  of  immediate  attention  to  it,  and,  when  elrcanistanci-s 
render  it  necessary,  to  supply  at  once  appropriate  remedies.  This  plan, 
faithfully  carried  out,  would,  I  believe,  demonstrate  that  cholera  in  in  a 
great  measure  preventable.  The  prevention  is  effected  by  arresting  at 
once  diarrhoea,  as  often  as  it  occurs  and  as  soon  as  it  occurs.  Abundant 
proof  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  system  of  house-to-house  visitatiou 
was  furnished  by  its  practical  results  in  London  and  other  towns  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  epidemic  of  1849. 

Another  mode  of  escaping  the  disease  is  to  remove  without  the  rao^ 
of  its  prevalence.  Persons  not  com|)elled  to  remain  by  necessity,  or  liy 
a  sense  of  duty,  should  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  epidemic ;  and  the 
removal  of  persons  in  districts,  where,  owing  to  the  activity  of  auxiliary 
causes,  the  disease  is  especially  rife,  should  be  enforced,  as  a  sanitaiy 
measure,  by  municipal  authority. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  the  prevention  of  cases  of  cholera 
during  an  epidemic  visitation.  To  prevent  the  visitation  of  the  epidemic 
is  an  object  of  still  greater  importance.  In  this  connection  the  inquirj 
at  once  arises.  Can  the  introduction  of  the  disease  be  prevented  by  a  rigid 
quarantine,  and  the  suspension  of  intercourse  with  phices  in  which  the 
disease  prevails?  At  the  present  time,  neither  the  afflrmative  nor  nega- 
tive answer  can  be  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  facts  sufficient  to  carry  the 
weight  of  proof.  The  question  is  a  mooted  one,  and  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  it.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  hold  to  the  doctrine  which  attributes  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  to  a  virus,  and  of  the  fact  that,  assuming  the  special  cauji^  to 
be  a  miasm  generated  without  the  IkkIv,  this  miasm  is  probably  |>ort- 
able,  that  is,  liable  to  be  transported  from  place  to  i)lace  in  ships,  c]c»thing, 
merchandise,  etc.,  the  propriety  of  adopting  certain  measures  of  protw-ticm 
is  hanlly  to  be  questioned.  Ships  with  cases  of  cholera  on  board  sli«>uid 
be  detained  at  quarantine,  and  proi)er  disinfecting  means  resorted  to. 
But  the  propriety  of  detaining  well  persons  after  thorough  ablution,  and 
a  change  or  the  disinfection  of  clothing,  may  fairl}*  he  doubted.  Siniilnr 
precautions,  to  be  complete,  should,  of  course,  be  extended  to  oommuDi- 
cations  by  land  with  places  in  which  the  disease  prevails. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  and  of  unanimity  of  opinion,  res- 
pecting the  nature  and  source  of  the  special  cause,  the  employment  of 
disinfectants  in  the  localities  in  which  the  disease  breaks  out  is  also  to  be 
advised.  Of  all  measures  first  in  importance  are  those  which  securo,  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  These  are  not  to 
be  6ui)plant«d  by  any  or  all  of  the  disinfecting  articles  which  are  siip- 
pose<l  to  destroy  the  special  cause  by  chemical  action.  Recent  experi- 
in(4ital  observations,  however,  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  are  of  vart 
importance.  The  agency  of  disinfectants  generally  de|)cnd8  on  their 
power  to  oxidize  or  deoxidize  the  substances  with  which  they  come  into 
contact.  Certain  of  them  are  suppo8e<l  to  act  by  destroying  microscopic 
organisms,  either  animal  or  vegeta]>le,  and  b}*  arresting  catalytic  or  fe^ 
mentative  processes.  For  disinfecting  the  atmosphere,  chlorine  has  long 
been  considered  a  most  efficient  agent.  Ozone,  eliminated  by  means  of 
phos])liorus,  is  another  efficient  gaseous  disinfectant.  Bromine  belongs 
in  this  categorj'.  For  the  disinfection  of  clothing,  the  alvine  excreta,  eto., 
the  compounds  of  chlorine,  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  the  permanganates^ 
the  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  salts  of  iron  and  of  lead,  are 
to  be  named.  These  substances  enter  into  various  preiiaratioiis  which 
have  been  named  after  those  introducing  them,  snch  as  Condy's  diwn- 
fectaut,  Darby's  fluid,  Le  Doyen's  disinfecting  fluid,  etc.     It  is  generally 
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greed  that  dry  heat  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  disinfecting  agencies. 
L  temperature  of  from  200°  to  260°  Fahr.  is  supposed  to  destroy  the 
peeial  cause  of  this  and  other  epidemic  diseases.  For  general  disinfectant 
purposes  on  a  large  scale,  charcoal  and  quicklime  are  sufficiently  reliable, 
Jid,  from  their  cheapness,  readily  available.^ 

Of  the  measures  to  prevent  the  origin  and  diffhsion  of  cholera,  those 
elating  to  public  health,  irrespective  of  the  destruction  or  arresting  the 
Dtroduction  of  the  special  cause,  are  of  the  first  importance.  There  is 
eason  to  believe  that  sanitary  measures  which  remove  the  oi*dinary  causes 
»f  disease  will  prove  effectual  in  preventing  this  epidemic.  Whatever 
Day  be  the  nature  and  source  of  the  special  cause,  auxiliary  causes  seem 
o  be  hardly  less  essential  for  the  production  of  the  disease.  Whether  the 
atter  act  by  affording  a  pabulum  for  the  development  and  increase  of  the 
ipecial  cause,  or  by  impairing  the  ability  of  the  system  to  resist  the 
iction  of  this  cause,  we  cannot  say ;  but  our  ignorance  of  the  true  explana- 
Mn  does  not  render,  practically,  less  important  the  fact  that  this  epidemic, 
19  a  rule,  prevails  in  localities  where  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  are 
rife.  The  causes  which  are  most  efficient  as  co-factors  are  those  incident 
especially  to  cities  or  large  towns,  camps,  and  all  places  in  which  human 
beings  are  densely  congregated.  Deficient  sewerage,  cesspools,  accumu- 
liiions  of  filth  of  everj'  description,  overcrowded  and  unventilated  dwell- 
ii^,  underground  habitations — tliese  are  among  the  causes  affecting 
polflic  health,  which,  in  some  way  co-operating  with  the  special  cause, 
Ksd  to  the  rise  and  spread  of  cholera  as  of  other  epidemic  diseases. 
These  causes  may  be  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  efficient  sanitary  mea- 
sares,  and  epidemics  in  this  way  are  either  warded  off  or  their  prevalence 
greatly  curtailed. 
Tlie  efficacy  of  preventive  measures  in  arresting  the  spread  of  cholera 

•eemed  to  be  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  epidemic  in  New 

York  m  1866  and  18G7. 

In  anticipation  of  an  epidemic  visitation,  in  1866,  the  administration  of 
iffiiirs  relating  to  public  health  was  vested  in  five  sanitary  commissioners, 
four  being  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  E.  Har- 
ris, widely  known  by  his  labors  in  behalfof  sanitary  science,  was  appointed 
K^trar  of  Vital  Statistics ;  the  late  Dr.  E.  B.  Dalton  was  selected  as 
tke  chief  executive  officer,  with  the  title  of  Sanitary  Superintendent ;  and 
aedical  inspectors  were  employed  for  the  different  precincts.  Tiie  meas- 
ures adopted  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease  were  as  fol- 
Iowb:  The  removal,  as  far  as-  possible,  of  all  localizing  causes,  the  trans- 
ference of  patients  to  hospitals  established  in  convenient  situations,  tind  a 
mnpt  resort  to  efficient  disinfection  wherever  the  disease  might  apiwar. 
tnder  the  direction  of  the  able  and  energetic  superintendent,  these  meas- 
am  were  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  citizens  of  New  York  haVe  niurh 
oocwion  for  gratitude  in  the  result.  As  bearing  on  questions  of  vast  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  etiology  and  prevention  of  the  disease,  the  fnets 
coatoined  in  the  subjoined  report  of  the  sanitary  superintendent,  which 

«  rui«  articles  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  8qnibb,in  **  The  Medical  Record,"  New  York, 
Maj  Ist  and  15th,  186ft,  for  details  (which  cannot  bo  here  introduced)  rcpppctinff 
Um  relative  value  of  different  disinfectants,  their  mode  of  action,  and  Uie  mode  or 
Quir  employment ;  and  an  article  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  in  the  same  Journal,  May  15, 
im.  Vidi^  alao,  an  able  review,  by  Prof.  Roberts  Burtholow,  in  the  American 
roomal  of  Medical  Sdencea,  July,  1867 ;  and  articles  by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  in 
'Military  Medical  and  Burrical  Essays,'*  edited  by  Dr.  Hammond,  and  in  Report 
if  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  New  York,  for  1867. 
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was  kindly  furnished  at  tlio  author's  re(|uest,  are  highly  valuiiblc  J 
facts  show,  ID  the  first  place,  the  developiuont  of  t'Luk-ni  in  tlidera 
Beparatcd  situations,   under  tircum stances  which  rt-udi-r  luiteai 
doctrine  of  diftlisiou  by  means  of  a  virus  or  nmem  den  veil  froni^ 
of  those  affected  with  the  disease ;  in  other  words,  Uicy  show  A 
hreahing  out  of  the  disease  in  ditfcreat  places  wns  not  duo  to  Ural 
nation  of  a  special  material  contained  in  tlie  excreta,  or  to  uy  otil 
of  communicability.     This  conclusion  is  not  inconsistent  with  t] 
bility  of  the  apecial  cause  of  the  diseaw,  nor  is  it  incompatibWS 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  the  diaeasfi  being  in  some  cases  a 
rated.     The  facts  show  the  develojiment  of  the  special  cause  in  ci 
with  the  operation  of  localizing  causes,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  Q 
cord  with  those  observed  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  |~ 
times  and  places. 

In  the  second  place,  the  facts  oontmned  in  the  subjoined  rep* 
show  that  the  apeuini  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  destroyed  bjr  i| 
iug  agencies.  It  is  in  this  point  uf  view  that  the  facte  aru  espvcfaj^' 
able.  They  warrnnt  the  belief  that,  by  eflltiunt  sanitary'  rej^ili' 
regards  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  and  by  resorting  to  meanai 
to  tiestroy  the  unknown  special  cause  as  soon  as  cases  occur  in  1107,6 
the  epidemic  prevalence  of  cholera  may  be  restricted  within  nairaM^ 

The  following  report  by  Dr.  Ottlton  embraces  statistics  of  ttwa 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  : — 

"  Tile  first  case  of  cholera  in  New  York  occurred  on  the  Brat  a 
the  second  on  the  following  day,  and  a  thinl  on  the  sixth  (186fi). 
qui'utly  no  case  occurred  until  the  fmirth  of  June,  since  which  tinietl 
have  been  more  or  less  cases  every  day. 

Numberof  casfslaNcw  York  outside  of  pnbllolnstltmiona,  to  Sfpt,  SM    . 
Numbcrof  cusca  In  New  York  tn  public  inaiitutlons.  to  Bcpi.  ^d  . 
Number  of  cases  in  Brooklyn  outside  public  inBtituliona,  to  8ept.  ISth  . 
Number  of  cases  in  Brooklyn  In  public  InslituUous,  to  Bi'pt.  1 'oli  . 

"  At  fli-st  the  cases  occurred  in  localities  widely  sepamtod.  bnt,  as  ik 
season  advanced  and  the  cases  liecame  more  ftwiuent,  they  of  cwmcil,  n 
auceeasively  in  the  same  localities,  but,  with  comparatively  frw  piorp 
tions,  within  the  limita  of  various  circumscribed  localities,' whic*  UUo 
were  themselves  widely  separate  from  each  other,  the  result  Iving,  tbiit 
individual  oases  were  proximnti',  while  the  gronjis  were  wirleiy  separetaL 

"  These  localities,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  mass  of  casw  hsw 
occurred,  were,  without  exception,  insalubrious.    A  few  isolated  cases  hi 
occurred  where  such  was  not  the  fact. 

"  The  original  development  of  the  disease  was  not  distinctly  tmccaNe    | 
to  any  particular  emigrant  passenger,  nor  any  particular  lot  of  bamge    1 
or  merchandise ;  but  it  followed  the  arrival  in  our  harbor  of  infrcteowni- 
grant  siiips. 

"  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  was  carried  ftxiro  one  locaHty  in 
the  city  to  another,  excepting  that  individuals  have  left  an  inftctrf  lo- 
cality apparently  well,  nnd  subsequently  died  of  cholera  in  an  uninflert*^ 
locality,  but  without  infecting  other  persons.  It  seems  probable  thltth« 
disease  occurred  in  each  locality  independently. 

"  Experience  here  furnishes  evidence  that  the  dqections  are  one  nmOH 
of  propagating  the  disease,  instances  having  occurred  wherei  persons  have 
been  taken  with  it  soon  after  having  washed  bedding,  eip.,  soiled  by  » 
cholera-patient ;  but  such  jierBons  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  origiiut  Jj 
causes  as  the  one  by  whose  dijections  tlioy  appeared  to  become  i 
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The  mass  of  evidence,  however,  is  negative,  depending  upon  the  apparent 
controlling  influence  of  disinfection  of  privies,  vessels,  and  material  used 
by  cholera-patients. 

**  Every  house  in  which  the  disease  has  been  known  to  exist  has  been 
disinfect^.  Sulphate  of  iron  in  saturated  solution,  or  scattered  dry  in 
wet  places,  has  been  used  for  privies  and  all  vessels  containing  dejections. 
Solation  of  permanganate  of  potassa — one  ounce  to  live  gallons — for  bed- 
ding and  clothing,  the  latter  being  boiled  in  such  a  solution  for  two  liours 
and  then  reboiled  and  washed  in  pure  water.  For  purifying  the  atmos- 
phere, chloride  of  lime  has  been  freely  scattered  about  the  floors,  and 
often  chlorine  has  been  slowly  set  free  in  the  room  of  the  patient  by  add- 
ing sulphuric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  binoxide  of 
manganese.  Where  entire  fumigation  of  the  house  has  been  necessary,  it 
has  been  done  either  by  chlorine  rapidly  set  free  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
to  chloride  of  lime,  or  by  sulphurous  acid  set  free  by  burning  sulphur. 

^Disinfection  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  patient  has  fre- 
quently been  apparently  sufficient,  though  in  many  instances  a  second  and 
•ometimes  a  third  case  has  occurred  in  the  same  house. 

^  Fumigation,  either  with  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  gas,  has,  with  two 
exceptions,  been  followed  by  complete  immunity  from  the  disease.  In  one 
of  the  exceptions  a  case  occurred  some  five  weeks  subsequent  to  the  fumi- 
gation, and  in  the  other  five  days. 

"  Xo  confidence  is  felt  in  any  particular  line  of  treatment  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  disease.     The  ordinary  means  for  alleviating  the  suffering  of 
the  patient  have  been  used  with  success,  and  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphia  has  been  efficacious  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  cramps.*' 
The  efficacy  of  the  preventive  measures  employed  in  the  maimer  de- 
Mrihed  in  the  foregoing  report  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  tlio  sub- 
•eqaent  year,  viz.,  1867.     The  facts  relating  to  the  disease  in  this  year 
arv  concisely  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Health :  "  Twenty-seven  deaths  from  cholera  have  occurred  during  the 
|Nist  year  (1867)  in  the  city  of  New  York,  five  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and 
eighteen  at  the  military  post  in  the  harbor.     The  disease  has  not  excited 
pablic  alarm,  and  never  approached  the  character  of  a  general  epidemic. 
The  means  used  to  combat  it  were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  ^^ear 
1866.    Wherever  a  case  occurred,  the  Disinfecting  Corps  cleansed  the 
buildings,  or  fumigated  them  with  sulphur,  and  destroyed  the  clothing  if 
it  ooold  not  be  disinfected  by  boiling  water  or  the  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash.   The  experience  of  another  year  has  confirme<l  the  opinion  that  active 
interference,  by  means  of  disinfectants,  is  the  surest  way  to  control  and 
irrest  this  terrible  disease." 

The  efficacy  of  sanitary  measures  and  disinfection  in  promptly  arresting 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  was  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  history  of  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  at  the  workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island  in  1866. 
The  measures  were  instituted  by  my  colleague,  Prof.  F.  H.  Hamilton ; 
and  the  following  are  the  facts  contained  in  the  history  as  given  in  a  letter 
to  the  Registrar  of  vital  statistics :  The  first  case  occurred  in  the  work- 
house July  28th,  and  the  last  case  was  on  August  6th.  During  these  nine 
days  of  about  800  inmates  1 23  died.  The  explanation  of  the  rapid  propa- 
gation and  fatality  of  the  disease  was  believed  to  be  mainly  confinement 
and  crowding.  Prof.  Hamilton  undertook  to  drive  out  the  disease  in  from 
three  to  five  days,  and  succeeded  by  means  a  summary  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract : — 

^^  The  inmates  were  distributed  as  far  as  the  vacant  places  in  the  build- 
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ing  would  permit;  the  celUloors  were  left  open  at  night;  the  nighu 
buckets  were  supplied  with  disinfectants  and  left  outside;  the  womtn'i 
cooking-rooms  were  converted  into  hospital  wards,  and  the  women  wen 
kept  out-of-doors  from  morning  until  night ;  corn-meal  and  molaases  were 
taken  from  the  diet-table ;  cotfee,  tea,  and  vegetables  were  added ;  at  niglit 
each  inmate  was  required  to  take,  whiskey  one  ounce,  water  three  ooscct, 
tincture  of  capsicum  fifteen  drops.  [These  people  are  our  dty  vagrants, 
and  probably  are  habitually  intemperate.]  A  variety  of  disinfectants  were 
employed  freely  and  constantly  in  every  vessel  and  closet  which  received 
the  excreta ;  even  the  excreta  from  the  stomach  were  disinfeeteii  imm»> 
diately  after  they  were  received  into  a  vessel  or  fell  upon  the  floor; 
stoves  were  placed  in  each  hospital  ward  to  insure  a  draught ;  all  win. 
dows  were  kept  open  day  and  night ;  the  clothing  taken  from  eholen 
patients  was  sent  directly  to  the  boilers;  a  ward  was  established  ibr 
patients  with  the  diarrliccn,  and  the  value  of  this  measure  is  shown  by  Um 
fact  that  of  the  large  number  received  into  this  ward  only  one  died.  U 
was  difficult,  however,  to  persuade  these  poor  creatures  to  report  them- 
selves at  this  stage  of  the  disease." 

^^  Of  fourteen  house-physicians  and  surgeons  employed  in  the  several 
buildings,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  msk^ 
not  one  suffered  from  the  epidemic." 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  cholera,  facts  warrant  the 
belief  that,  by  disinfecting  vessels  with  cholera  patients,  the  prompt  disiii> 
fection  of  the  places  in  which  successivelj'  the  disease  breaks  out,  tka 
immediate  arrest,  by  simple  measures,  of  diarrhoea,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  latter  object,  in  all  cases,  heing  secured  by  house-to-house  ^'isitatiom, 
and  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures  for  the  people  at  large, 
together  with  proper  attention  to  personal  hygiene,  epidemics  may  bt 
effectually  controlled. 


Treatment. — To  consider  the  host  of  remedies  and  therapeutical 
sures  whicli  have  been  advocated  as  more  or  less  efficacious  in  the  trei^ 
ment  of  this  disease  would  require  not  a  little  space.  There  are  bat  few 
articles  in  the  materia  medica  which  have  not  been  tried,  even  inclndiiig 
antimony  and  drastic  purgatives.  Much  injury  has  doubtless  been  doM 
b}"^  over-medication  under  the  idea  that  the  treatment,  as  regards  activityi 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  danger  from  a  diiM^aee.  On  tht 
other  hand,  many  of  the  remedies  which  have  been  employed  exert  litth 
or  no  effect  either  for  good  or  harm.  During  the  epidemic  of  1849,  a 
writer  in  one  of  our  medical  journals  gravel^'  announced  ub  a  remedy, 
hogs'  bristles  or  the  hair  from  a  cow's  tail  burned  to  a  cinder!  It 
would  be  unprofitable  to  devote  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  greit 
variety  of  practice  which  the  literature  of  cholera  affords.  There  b  m 
known  remedy  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a  specific,  yet  there  is  reasM 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  frequently  controlled  by  efficient  treatment, 
and,  when  not  arrested,  the  recovery  may  depend  on  the  Jndicioiw  e» 
ployment  of  measures  for  that  end.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  brief  8tit6> 
ment  of  the  principles  of  treatment  which  my  own  experience  aaj 
reficctions  have  led  me  to  regard  as  most  consistent  with  oar  preMst 
knowledge. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  different  ttagM^ 
viz..  before  collapse,  during  the  collapsed  stage,  and  after  reaction.  Prior 
to  collapse,  the  paramount  object  is  the  arrest  of  the  intestinal  eflhsioOi 
This  effusion  is  the  first  appreciable  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  seqnenccii 
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if  promply  arrested  before  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  a  fleet  seri- 
iy  the  blood  and  circulation,  the  patient  is  usually  safe.  The  remedy 
rhich  most  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  eflectiug  this  object  is  opium. 
form  of  opiate  is  to  be  given  promptly  in  doses  sufficient  to  ctt'oct 
olijject.  The  form  of  opiate  is  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  prompt- 
of  action  and  the  probability  of  its  being  retained.  Opium  in  sub- 
is  mifloitable  from  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  it  is 
Laudanum,  the  acetated  tincture,  or  an  aqueous  preparation, 
to  be  preferred.  But  the  article  which  I  have  been  led  to  regard  as 
most  eligible  is  a  salt  of  morphia,  administered  by  placing  it  dry 
the  tongue.  In  the  endeavor  to  effect  the  object  of  treatment  in  this 
moments  are  precious,  for  there  is  always  danger  that,  if  the  object 
not  promptly  effected,  the  patient  will  fall  into  the  collapsed  state. 
opiate  shoidd,  therefore,  be  given  at  once  in  a  full  dose.  A  grain  of 
.  m  aalt  of  morphia  is  rarely,  if  ever,  too  large  a  dose  for  an  adult.  A 
'  "^i^^cian  should,  if  possible,  remain  with  the  patient  If  the  first  dose 
ibe  quickly  rejected,  a  second  should  be  instantly  given.  The  doses  are 
;-  %o  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  until 
[  %ke  dejections  and  borborygmi  cease.  If,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of 
i  "vonuting,  the  administration  by  the  mouth  be  ineffectual,  it  should  Ijc 
I  oiveD  by  the  rectum ;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  83'mptom8  are  urgent, 
I  Doth  modes  of  administration  should  be  resorted  to.  The  system,  even 
la  this  stage  of  the  disease,  is  not  readily  affected  by  opiates  thus  given. 
la  view  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  if  it  be  necessar}'  in  order  to 
flftct  it,  some  risk  of  inducing  narcotism  is  justifiable ;  but  if  the  admin- 
ktntion  be  in  the  hands  of  the  physician,  and  tlie  effects  of  the  doses 
vitdied  with  care,  danger  from  this  source  may  generally  be  avoided. 
The  practical  point  is  to  employ  the  remedy  freely  and  promptly  so  as  to 
fiwt  the  object,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  delay  of  half  an  hour 
eran  hour  is  often  fatal.  Relying  upon  the  opiate,  it  is  best  not  to  add 
otiier  remedies,  lest  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  doses  they  will  be  more 
fikely  to  be  rejected.  A  fUll  dose  is  preferable  to  small  doses  frequently 
Itpeated,  because  the  effect  within  a  short  space  of  time  is  greater,  and  the 
iemedy  is  more  likely  to  be  retained.  Aside  from  the  rejection  of  the  re- 
tedy,  vomiting  is,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented  in  view  of  its  purtubatory 
Qlfects.  The  patient,  in  this  stage,  should  be  restricted  to  a  very  small 
fluantity  of  water,  or  spirit  and  water,  given  at  short  intervals,  or  to 
small  pieces  of  ice.  Perfect  quietude  is  important.  He  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  get  up  to  go  to  stool,  and  he  should  be  urged  to  resist,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  Frictions,  the  warm  bath, 
sinapisms,  etc.,  in  this  stage,  are  of  doubtful  expediency. 

I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease  by  this  plan  of 
treatment,  and  when  arrested  before  proceeding  to  the  stage  of  colla])se, 
the  recovery  is  usually  speedy.  Regulated  diet,  rest,  with  perhaps  a  tonic 
remedy,  suffice  for  the  cure.  The  bowels  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
constipated  for  several  days,  and  then,  if  movements  do  not  spontaneoush' 
oocnr,  simple  enemas  will  probably  be  sufficient ;  if  not,  a  little  rhubarb 
or  some  other  mild  laxative  may  be  given.  I  believe  no  other  plan  of 
treatment  promises  more  than  this,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will 
always  prove  successful.  It  will  fail,  or  rather  it  is  not  available,  when, 
owing  to  the  persistent  vomiting  and  fVcquent  purging,  the  remed}'  is  not 
retained  sufficiently  long  to  exert  its  effect ;  and  it  is  not  available  when, 
owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the  transudation,  the  state  of  collapse  occurs 
so  quickly  that  there  is  not  time  enough  to  obtain  a  remedial  effoet. 
These  difficulties  are  equally  in  the  way  of  success  from  any  remedies. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  treatment  prior  to  the  phenomena  of  col- 
lapse were  written  iKjfore  the  hypodermic  method  of  administering  opiatet 
and  other  remedies  had  come  into  vogue,  and  the  inqnir}"^  has  ari!>en 
whether,  by  means  of  this  method,  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment  of  cholen^ 
in  the  first  stage,  may  not  be  carried  out  more  efficiently  than  by  giving 
opiates  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.  Considering  the  vast  importance  of  the 
promptness  of  the  etfect  of  opiates,  and  the  uncertainty  attending  their  ad- 
ministration by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  owing  to  their  rejection  by  vomiting 
or  purging,  and  the  difficulty  of  absorption  if  they  be  retained  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  hypodermic  method  seems  to  offer  a  great  advantage  as 
regards  speediness  and  reliability  of  effect.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
Majendie's  solution  of  morphia  was  employed  in  a  lar^  proportion  of  the 
cases  which  came  under  my  observation  in  1866.  The  vomiting,  purging, 
and  cramps  were  generally  arrested  promptly  by  this  measure  ;  recovery, 
however,  followed  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  it  affords  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  measure  with  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  objects,  viz.,  the  arrest  of  the  vomiting,  purging, 
and  cramps,  but  it  does  not  afford  proof  of  its  curative  efficacy.  WiS 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  character  of  the  patients  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
nearly  all  who  were  seen  in  the  first  stage  being  inmates  of  the  hospitals, 
and  many  being  affected,  when  attacked  with  cholera,  with  some  serious 
chronic  disease  such  as  phthisis,  Bright's  disease,  etc.  The  value  of  the 
hypodermic  method  of  employing  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment,  as  a  cunh 
tive  measure,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  a  more  extended  clinical  expe- 
rience embracing  a  more  favorable  class  of  cases.  The  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  a  solution  of  morphia,  in  this  disease,  is  to  be  employed  with 
circumspection.  Narcotism  is  sometimes  induced  by  an  amount  much 
below  that  which  might  be  given  by  the  mouth  without  risk.  I  hafe 
known  a  little  less  than  a  grain,  given  in  two  injections,  with  an  intemi 
of  two  hours,  to  produce  deep  narcotism.  The  tolerance  of  opiates  in 
large  doses  by  the  stomach  or  n^ctum  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  quantity 
to  be  injected  beneath  the  skin  in  epidemic  cholera. 

Injections  of  brandy  and  a  strong  tea-infiision  were  used  consideraWv, 
with  apparent  efficacy  in  arresting  the  evacuations  and  preventing  col- 
lapse. The  proportions  used  were  half  an  oimce  of  brandy  and  two  ounces 
of  the  tea-infusion,  the  injections  beting  repeated  every  half  hour,  every 
hour,  or  after  longer  intervals,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  plan  of  treatment  indicated  prior  to  this 
stage  may  prove  not  only  ineffectual,  but  hurtful.  It  is  still  an  object  to 
arrest  intestinal  transudation,  if  it  continue ;  but  to  employ  opiates  very 
largely  for  this  object  may  not  be  judicious  with  reference  to  the  recnpe- 
rative  efforts  of  the  system.  The  symptoms  in  this  stage  are  due,  mainly, 
to  the  damage  which  the  blood  has  sustained  in  the  loss  of  Its  constitv* 
ents  ftrom  the  transudation  which  has  already  taken  place.  Opiates  may 
be  given,  and,  owing  to  the  remarkable  degree  of  tolerance  under  these 
circumstances,  they  may  be  given  in  considerable  doses,  bat  much  care 
should  be  obse^^'ed  not  to  induce  narcotism.  They  should  be  given  Inr 
either  the  mouth  or  the  rectum ;  never,  in  this  stage,  b}'  the  hypodermic 
method.  Astringent  remedies,  if  the  stomach  will  retain  them,  may  be 
added,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  bismuth,  etc.  If,  howerer, 
these  or  other  remedies  provoke  vomiting,  the}-  will  be  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Remedies  to  allay  vomiting  may  be  tried,  viz.,  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote,  and  chloroform.  Niemeyer  extols  the  applica- 
tion to*  the  abdomen  of  compresses  wet  with  cold  water. 
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In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  after  collapse  has  taken  place  little  can 
B  done  with  much  hope  of  success.  Even  if  the  vomiting  and  purging  , 
Mini ,  recovery  may  not  follow.  The  blood  may  have  been  damaged  irre- 
Mdiably.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  active  treatment  can 
Pbot  nothing.  Recovery,  however,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  takes 
Jkoe,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  treatment.  It  may  take  place  when  no 
TCStment  is  pursued.  My  first  case  of  cholera,  in  1849,  illustrated  the 
bet  just  stated.  The  patient  was  brought  into  hospital  completely  col- 
■paed.  I  remained  with  him  several  hours,  and  resorted  to  various  thera- 
Mutical  measures.  At  length  all  measures  were  discontinued.  He  was 
lUowed  to  drink  abundantly  of  cold  water,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Mse  was  utterly  hopeless,  and,  therefore,  the  indulgence  could  do  no  harm. 
Iliieh  to  my  surprise,  after  an  absence  of  several  hours,  I  found  the  vom- 
itii^  and  purging  had  ceased  and  reaction  was  coming  on.  He  recovered 
rapidly.  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether,  in  general,  active  treatment 
Bfleots  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  patient  in  the  collapsed  stage  of 
^detm,  and  I  caimot  doubt  that  it  is  often  prejudicial.  The  object  of 
toeaitment  in  this  stage,  aside  from  the  arrest  of  vomiting  and  purging,  is 
to  excite  ^nd  aid  the  efforts  of  nature  in  restoring  the  circulation,  together 
vitli  the  functions  dependent  thereon.  The  measures  to  be  employed  for 
this  olject  are  external  heat,  stimulating  applications  to  the  surface,  dif- 
Ibsible  and  other  stimulants,  and  alimentation. 

The  application  of  heat  may  be  made  by  means  of  warm  blankets  or 
bottles  of  hot  water  placed  near  the  body.     The  more  active  modes  of  ap- 
plying heat  are  of  doubtful  propriety.     1  have  never  seen  benefit  from  the 
warm  bath,  or  the  application  of  steam  or  hot  air.    It  is  not  desirable  to 
excite  perspiration,  and,  if  perspiration  occur,  it  should  be  wiped  away 
with  warm  dry  cloths.     Violent  friction  does  more  harm  than  good.     The 
torboe  may  be  gently  stimulated  with  sinapisms  or  the  tincture  of  capsi- 
cum.   Ditflisible  stimulants,  in  the  form  of  spirits  and  water,  should  bo 
giTeb  as  freely  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  always  recollecting  the  risk  and 
the  evils  of  inducing  vomiting.     It  will  be  most  apt  to  be  retained,  if  given 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  often  repeated.     If  vomiting  be  provoked 
by  either  drinks,  remedies,  or  aliment,  more  or  less  injury  is  done.     Tlie 
ethers,  stimulants  such  as  capsicum,  the  essential  oils,  cardamom,  ginger, 
etc^  are  appropriate  if  they  be  grateful  to  the  stomach  and  retained. 
Coooentratai  nourishment — essence  of  meat,  chicken-broth,  and  milk — is 
to  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  provided  the  stomach  will  retain 
ft*  It  is  doubtless  desirable  to  introduce  liquid  into  the  system  as  far  as 
iNMsible.    The  only  objection  to  the  free  ingestion  of  water  is  the  risk  of 
prorokmg  vomiting.     Small  lumps  of  ice  should  be  ft^ely  allowed. 

If  the  patient  emerge  from  the  collapsed  state,  the  indications  are  to  sup- 
port the  system  by  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  and  by  alimentation  ; 
temtore  the  function  of  the  kidneys  by  diuretic  remedies  and  mucilagi- 
1HW8  drinks,  bearing  in  mind  that  uraemia  belongs  among  the  dangers  of 
Ws  stage ;  to  restrain  diarrhoea,  if  it  occur,  by  anodynes  and  astringents ; 
Witiengthen  by  tonics,  and  to  palliate,  by  appropriate  remedies,  the  various 
lymptoms  which  may  arise. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

Ascaris  Lumbileoldes.    Ascaris  or  Oxyurls  Vermicularis.    Trioooephalus  Dbpar.    AMliylM- 
toina  Duodeuale.    Aacaris  Alata.    Tsenise.    Tricbinia  Spiralis. 

OF  the  various  entozoa^  helrainthi,  or  parasitic  animals  which  dwell  within 
the  human  body,  several  are  developed  in  the  intestines.  The}'  give 
rise  to  more  or  less  disturbance,  and  are  properly  enough  considered  in 
connection  with  the  functional  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canaL  I  shall 
treat  of  intestinal  worms  only  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  practical  duties  of 
the  physician.  The  study  of  these  and  other  parasites,  as  belonging  to 
comparative  anatomy  and  ph^'siology,  and  as  a  branch  of  zoology^  is  highly 
interesting,  and  has  led  to  valuable  practical  results,  but  other  points  than 
those  which  relate  directly  to  them  as  morbid  conditions  would  be  here 
out  of  place. 

The  intestinal  worms  of  frequent  occurrence  are  the  ctscaria  lumhri- 
coides,  lumbricoid  or  round  worm,  and  the  ascaris  vermicularis^  thread 
or  seat  worm.  The  worm  known  as  tricocephalus  dispar  is  probably  sofll- 
ciently  common,  but  of  little  or  no  practical  importance.  The  different 
species  of  taenia,  or  tapeworm,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  coiintrj',  but 
constitute  an  important  affection.  These  different  worms  will  be  noticed 
under  distinct  heads.  And,  as  appropriately  classed  among  the  intestinal 
worms,  because  they  are  received  and  developed  within  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  trichina  spiralis  will  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Asoarla  Lumbriooides. 

With  this  worm  every  young  physician  soon  becomes  familiar.  It  resem* 
bles  the  common  earth-worm.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  intestinal 
worms.  It  varies  in  length  from  six  to  sixteen  inches.  It  is  of  a  whitisk 
or  yellowish  color ;  the  bod^-^  is  round,  ta])ering  toward  each  extremity, 
and  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  three  tubercles.     The  sexes  are  distinct 

The  common  lumbricoid  worm  inhabits  the  small  intestine.  It  rarely 
exists  in  early  infancy,  and  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  adults,  but  is  extremely  rare  in  old  age. 
This  species  of  worm  is  not  usually  solitary.  In  different  cases  the  Dum- 
ber of  lumbrici  varies  greatly.  Sometimes  the  number  is  very  great,  and 
in  autopsical  examinations  they  are  occasionally  coiled  togetlier  so  as  to 
form  balls  or  masses  of  considerable  size.  Cruveilhier  cites  a  case  in  whidi 
over  a  thousand  were  found  after  death.  They  are  not  infrequently  brougfal 
into  the  stomach  by  acts  of  vomiting  and  ejected  from  the  mouth.  Tbej 
may  find  their  way  into  the  nares,  and  they  have  been  known  to  pass  into 
the  Eustachian  tube,  frontal  sinus,  and  larynx.  They  may  migrate  from 
the  intestine  into  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder.  In  a  subject  dead 
with  lumbar  abscess  connected  with  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  I  found  a 
great  number  within  the  hepatic  ducts,  some  extending  along  the  ducts, 
nud  others  coiled  up.  They  may  possibly  give  rise  to  hepatic  abaces^ 
Thc^y  may  penetrate  into  thepancreatic  duct.    They  have  been  found  ia 
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•neal  cavity  and  in  abscesses  within  the  abdominal  walls.  In 
8  they  doubtless  escape  through  perforations  caused  by  ulcera- 
ughing  incidental  to  other  morbid  conditions ;  it  is  not  probable 
orms  ever  perforate  the  intestines,  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
)  been  observed  to  escape  from  the  body  through  fistulas  com- 
g  with  the  intestinal  canal. 

mptoms  denoting  the  presence  of  these,  or  other  worms,  within 
nal  canal,  are  obscure.  A  host  of  symptoms  having  little  or  no 
je  have  been  enumerated  by  writers.  Nothing  is  more  common 
massage  of  lumbrici  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  when  there  had 
rmptoms  of  disorder.  The  morbid  effects  have  heretofore  been 
aggerated.  These  worms,  it  is  probable,  very  rarely  give  rise 
results  except  when  they  migrate  into  the  biliary  or  pancreatic 
Eustachian  tube,  or  the  larynx,  and  these  migrations  are  ex- 
inlVequent.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  they  give 
form  of  fever,  as  implied  by  the  term  worm  fever.  They  are 
uently,  in  cases  of  fever,  passed  from  the  bowels,  and  found  in 
ines  after  death  ;  but  their  presence  is  merely  a  coincidence, 
may  give  rise  to  convulsions,  epileptic  paroxysms,  chorea,  and 
;tions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  is  generally  supposed,  must  be 
I  as  b^"  no  means  established. 

•ms  generally  regarded  as  denoting  these  worms  are  colic  pains, 
)n  of  the  abdomen,  impaired  appetite,  excessive  flow  of  saliva, 
itching  of  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  face,  offensive  odor  of  the 
sturbed,  dreamy  sleep,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep. 
;r  prudent  for  a  physician  to  declare  positively  that  a  child  be- 
ee  and  ten  years  of  age  has  not  worms,  for  he  is  liable  to  be 
of  error  by  the  operation  of  a  vermifuge  given  without  his 
but  the  only  readily  available  diagnostic  proof  is  the  presence 
•  more  in  the  stools.  When  more  or  Jess  of  the  above-named 
\  are  present,  a  brisk  purgative  may  be  given,  and  the  stools  ex- 
ith  reference  to  diagnosis.  If  one  or  more  worms  be  passed,  it 
to  act  as  if  there  were  others  remaining.  According  to  Davaine,' 
opical  examination  of  feces  will  show  the  characteristic  ova,  if 
)e  present.  He  states  that  their  ova  are  readily  recognized,  and 
diagnosis  may  be  made  positive  in  this  way.  Practitioners  in 
owever,  will  be  satisfied  to  base  the  diagnosis  upon  other  facts, 
nbricoid  worm  is  propagated  by  ova.  The  body  of  a  female 
contains  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  estimated  by  Escbricht  to  be 
millions.  These  ova  are  discharged  with  the  feces.  The  ob- 
;  of  Davaine  and  others  show  that  their  vitality  is  retained  for 
Qths.  Their  ingress  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  probably  by 
water  containing  them ;  and,  finding  in  the  small  intestines 
conditions,  the  pro<luction  of  the  worms  takes  place.  That 
aditions  are  required  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these 
e  so  common  in  certain  periods  of  life,  and  so  infrequent  at 
iods.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  cqpditions,  we  have  no 
Dowledge ;  mucus  in  abundance  is  supposed  to  be  the  nidus  for 
action. 

3ul6ion  of  lumbricoid  worms  is  generally  effected  without  difl3- 
remising  a  brisk  purgative,  which  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient, 

les  Entozoaires  et  des  Maladies  Yermineuses  de  T Homme  et  des  Ani- 
etdques,  1860.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  work  as  treating  of  eutozoa 
[id  oomprelienBlTely. 
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an  anthelmintic  remedy  is  to  be  given  for  several  successive  days.    Of  the 
various  anthelmintics,  those  best  suited  for  the  destruction  of  these  worms 
are  chenopodium  or  wormseed,  santonin,  and  spigelia  or  pinkroot.    San- 
tonin is  most  easily  administered,  and  perhaps  as  effective  as  the  other 
articles.     The  dose  is  from  3  to  6  grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
daily,  given  either  mixed  with  sugar,  or  made  into  dragiea  or  troches. 
The  oil  of  wormseed  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  this  remedy.    From 
5  to  10  drops  may  be  given  three  times  daily  mixed  with  sugar  or  in  an 
emulsion.     The  pinkroot  has  long  been  relied  upon  as  an  efl^cadona 
remedy.     The  infusion  may  be  used,  but  the  fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and 
senna  is  the  most  eligible  form,  the  dose  being  from  1  to  4  dracluDs  three 
times  daily.     Tenacetum  or  tansy,  and  absinthium  or  wormwood,  are 
doubtless  efficacious  remedies.     All  these  remedies  act  toxically,  that  is, 
by  poisoning  the  worms.    After  two  or  three  days,  a  brisk  purgative 
should  be  given.     If  with  this  treatment  no  worms  be  discharged,  their 
non-existence  may  be  inferred.     If  worms  be  brought  away  by  this  trest- 
mcnt,  it  need  not  be  continued  or  repeated  unless,  from  the  continuance 
or  recurrence  of  sjTnptoms  denoting  disorder,  it  be  inferred  that  their 
expulsion  is  not  complete.     The  absence  of  the  ova  in  the  stools,  according 
to  Davaine,  may  be  relied  upon  as  proof  positive  of  the  absence  of  the 
worms. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  the  ingestion  of  the  ova  of  lumbrid,  atten-  ' 
tion  should  be  directed  to  the  purity  of  the  water  used  as  drink.  Water 
from  shallow  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings  and  small  rivuleti 
should  be  avoided.  Filtration  would  probably  prove  effectual  in  the  way 
of  prophylaxis.  Davaine  states  tliat  it  is  not  common  in  Paris  for  ch^ 
(Iron  and  others  to  be  affected  with  this  worm,  a  fact  which  he  attribotes 
to  the  custom  of  using  filtered  water. 

Ascaris  Vermicnlaris. 

This  worm,  called  also  oxyuris  vermicularis  and  commonly  known  as 
the  thread,  pin,  seat  or  raaw-worra,  inhabits  the  large  intestine,  and 
chiefly  the  rectum.     It  very  rarely  migrates  into  the  small  intestine.  The 
size  is  very  small,  as  indicated  by  certain  of  the  names  in  common  nee; 
the  length  varies  from  two  to  five  lines.     The  vermicular  ascarides  ft^ 
quently  exist  in  immense  numbers,  and  they  are  sometimeB  voided  ii   | 
large  masses  or  balls  agglomerated  by  mucus.     They  occur  chiefly  fai    i 
3'oung  children,  but  they  are  not  extremely  unconmion  at  all  periods  of    ' 
life.     I  have  met  with  several  examples  of  their  occurrence  in  aged 
persons. 

These  worms  occasion  pain  in  the  rectum,  tenesmus,  and,  move  esp^ 
cially^  pruritus  at  the  anus.  The  latter  symptom,  which  is  often  doe  to 
an  herpetic  eruption  in  this  situation,  should  always  excite  6n8]^cioo  of 
the  presence  of  these  parasites.  The  itching  is  apt  to  occur  in  paroxysnSi 
and  is  particularly  troublesome  at  night.  Excitation  of  the  sexnsl 
organs  is  apt  to  occur  with  seminal  emissions,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
habit  of  masturbation,  in  either  sex,  may  originate  fh)m  this  sonroe.  In 
girls  the  worms  sometimes  migrate  into  the  vagina,  and  occasion  pmiitss 
with  leucorrhoea.  The  diagnosis  is  made  without  difficulty.  On  exami- 
nation of  the  stools,  the  worms  are  seen,  in  greater  or  less  numhers, 
adhering  to  the  feces ;  and  on  an  ocular  inspection  of  the  anus  they  maj 
generally  be  discovered.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  lead  to  any  seriooi 
disorders,  but,  owing  to  the  irritation  which  they  occasion,  and  loss  of 
sleep,  the  general  health  may  become  more  or  less  impaired. 
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The  treatment  is  simple  and  efficacious,  but  it  may  require  a  certain 
amount  of  perseverance.  The  same  anthelmintics  may  be  emplo^-ed  as 
for  the  destruction  of  the  lumbricoid  worms,  and  given  in  the  same  way. 
Purgative  remedies  are  to  be  given  from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  enemas 
of  cold  water,  or  salt  and  water,  are  to  be  administered  once  or  twice 
daily.  These  are  to  be  continued  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  until  all  the 
local  symptoms  disappear.  The  treatment  by  enemas  will  frequently 
ilone  prove  effectual.  Various  remedies  in  enemas  have  been  advised, 
Buch  as  wormwood,  vinegar,  empyreumatic  oil,  assafoctida,  camphor,  sul- 
phurct  of  potassa,  etc.,  but  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  simple  water  or 
salt  and  water.  In  conjunction  with  the  other  measures,  will  not  suffice. 
InjecUoDS  of  a  weaklj'  solution  of  carbolic  acid  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
efficacious.  The  irritation  or  slight  inflammation  about  the  anus,  which 
is  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  these  worms,  may  be  relieved  by 
the  application  of  a  soothing  unguent,  or  the  daily  injection  of  a  little 
almond  or  olive  oil. 

Tricocephalns  Dispar. 

This  worm,  as  the  name  tricocephalns  denotes,  is  characterized  by  the 
hair-like  appearance  of  the  cephalic  extremity.     It  is  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  length.     The  capillary  portion  forms  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.   As  in  the  lumbricoid  and  vermicular  species,  the  two 
sexes  arc  distinct.     It  inhabits  the  caecum  especially,  but  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  colon,  and,  very  rarely,  in  the  small  intestine.     The  propa- 
gation is  by  ova,  which,  according  to  Davaine,  are  readily  recognized  by 
means  of  the  microscope  in  the  dejections.     The  parasite  is  found  ft*e- 
quently,  when  sought  after,  in  the  bodies  of  subjects  of  all  ages  dead  with 
different  diseases.     Some  years  ago,  when  engaged  in  examining  bodies 
dead  with  typhoid  fever,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  caecum  for  it,  and  I 
nrely  tailed  to  find  one  or  more.     It  is  not  positively  known  that  its 
presence  gives  rise  to  disorder.     Barth,  of  Paris,  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  death  took  place  with  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  after  death 
10  lesions  were  found  within  the  head,  but  the  intestines  contained  an 
OMNrmous  quantity  of  worms  of  this  species.* 

The  foregoing  species  of  intestinal  worms  belong  in  the  class  stj^led  by 
Mminthologists,  helminthes  nematoide»^  or  C3''lindrical  worms.  Belong- 
lag  to  this  class  is  a  worm  called  anchyJostoma^  or  scleroMoma  duodenale^ 
which  has  been  observed  in  Milan  and  Egypt.  Existing  in  the  duodenum 
hi  great  numbers,  it  has  been  suppose<l  to  give  rise  to  the  affection  known 
iS  Egyptian  chlorosis,  by  piercing  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  occsl- 
sioning  hemorrhage,  fVom  the  great  number  of  minute  punctures,  suffi- 
cient to  produce  ancemia.  With  our  present  knowledge,  this  parasite  has 
no  practical  importance  in  this  countr3\*  Another  worm  belonging  to 
this  class  was  described  by  Bellingham  under  the  name  ascaris  alafa, 
called  also  ascaris  mystax^  and  said  to  infest  the  domestic  cat.'  This,  as 
vegards  its  practical  importance,  is  in  the  category  with  the  tricoccphalus 
dlqpar. 

'  yitlldx,  on.  eit  •  Vide  Davaine,  op.  eit, 

*  Aitken^s  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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On  the  natural  bisLory  of  tieniiE,  constituting  tlie  class  ceslfndea,  fn 
miutliologj ,  and  commonly  known  as  tupewonns,  much  ligbt  baa  rva-nlli 
been  shed  by  the  resiiarchea  of  Kiichennieister,  Von  Sielrald,  anil  oUiRl 
Tho  sources  of  these  parasites  seem  to  have  been  aecertaiuet).  Reri-rring 
ttie  reader  to  other  works  fur  a  full  account  of  tliese  researcLea,  suOWH 
to  say,  that  different  varieties  of  ttenia  have  been  shown  to  be  tbe  t-nfik 
entoEOft  known  as  qfsHcerci  and  echiTiococci,  ia  a  state  of  maturity  w 
complefc  development.  A  eysticercus  is  an  immature  or  uDdevriifptJ 
tapeworm.  Dill'crcut  varieties  of  cystieerci  are  foond  in  the  solid  piito 
of  different  animals,  and  each  variety,  received  into  tbe  nlintenlflry  cud 
of  auolhcr  animal,  and  finding  there  favorable  conditions,  becomes  a  pF^ 
fiict  worm  or  taenia,  each  kind  of  eysticercus  becoming  a  particulai'  kind 
of  tienia.  A  eysticercus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  tbe  product  of  the  orm 
of  a  tfenta.  Tlie  eggs  of  the  tienia,  passing  out  of  the  body,  finding  tUii 
way  into  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals,  and  probably  entering  iste 
the  circulation,  are  transported  to,  and  fixed  in,  solid  parts,  where  tl«f 
become  cystieerci.  The  latter,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  solid  parts,  r^^ 
only  a  certtun  stage  of  development ;  if,  however,  tbe  parts  containbig 
the  cysticerd  are  eaten  by  another  animal,  tliey  attain  to  their  oompieU 
development  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  latter.  Thus  a  particular  qv 
ticercua  found  within  the  liver  of  the  rat,  if  eaten  by  the  cat,  is  developed 
into  the  kind  of  tapeworm  frequently  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  latWri 
and  the  ova  from  this  tapeworm  received  into  the  body  of  the  rat  givd 
rise  to  tbe  kind  of  eysticercus  found  in  the  liver  of  this  auimid.  Tlie  im 
from  the  taenia  of  the  dog,  received  into  tlie  body  of  the  sheep.  1>c<;ijimi 
the  cystic  entozoon,  called  cwnurua  cerebralin,  foujid  in  the  bruin  of  tlie 
latter,  which,  if  eaten  by  tlie  dog,  becomes  the  ticnia  found  in  the  hit» 
tine  of  this  animal.  These  highly  iuten-eling,  Bn<l,  in  a  practical  ne«, 
important  facts,  ajipear  to  hav«  been  fully  substanliatod  by  acoonle 
observation  and  es  peri  men  ts. 

The  tienia  or  tapeworm  is  distinguish e<I,  as  these  names  import,  by  it* 
ribbon-like  form.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  segments  or  joints,  euA 
one  of  which,  after  it  attains  to  its  full  maturity,  is  provided  with  bbIb 
and  female  generative  organs.  Several  varieties  have  iKJcn  fomid  hi  tnin, 
but,  as  regards  medical  practice,  the  discrimination  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, the  same  measures  of  treatment  being  alike  ajiplicnble  to  all 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  tsenia  developed  ui  the  human  intestiiw 
is  one  of  three  kinds ;  it  will  suffice  to  notice  these.  In  this  country,  of 
the  three  kinds  of  teenia,  the  one  which  is  found  oftenest  is  commonl}' 
known  as  the  l«nia  aolium,  or  solitary  t«nia,  so  called  because  it  is  »n|>- 
posed  always  to  exist  singly.  This  is  true  as  a  rule,  with  some  excep- 
tions ;  two  or  more  tienia  have  been  observed  together,  bnt  inetanoM  w 
exceedingly  rare.  The  tajnia  solium  varies  in  length  from  four  Ot  Bve  W 
thirty-five  feet,  the  number  of  segments  or  joints  varjing  ttora  800  M 
1000.  Toward  tlie  head  it  becomes  attenuated,  forming  a  thread-like  neck 
of  considerable  length,  and  in  this  portion  there  are  tnmB\-er8e  markinp 
or  rugat,  bnt  no  visible  joints.  The  Joints  succeeding  the  neck  are  alwnl 
as  long  as  they  are  broad,  but  lower  the  length  is  twice  or  thrtcP  tb* 
breadth.  Prom  the  resemblance  of  these  Joints  to  the  seeds  of  a  pyari, 
the  worm  has  been  called  vermis  cwurbitinus,  or  gourd  worm.  TbegeW' 
rative  foramina  are  plsced  near  the  middle  of  one  of  the  margins  of 
joint,  and  are  geiuTiilty  nlteniate.  The  head  is  veij-  smalt,  hemi  "" 
or  triangular  in  foi'm,  and,  under  the  microscope  with  a  low  pui 
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"bund  to  present  four  projections  or  suckers,  and  a  donble  row  of  hook- 
ets,  numbering  12  or  15  in  each  row ;  the  latter  are  sometimes  wanting.^ 
The  joints  of  the  inferior  part  are  being  constantly  tlirowu  off,  and  are 
passed  almost  daily  by  stool.  These  exfoliated  joints  contain  an  immense 
nmnber  of  ova.  Bennett  quotes  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  ova  in  the 
tapeworm  of  a  cat  to  be  12,500,000.  It  is  fortunate  that  worms  are  not 
ileveloped  from  the  ova  within  the  alimentary  canal  I 

The  second  variety,  called  taenia  mediocannetlala^  has  not  until  within 
late  years  been  generally  recognized  as  distinct  from  the  taenia  solium  ; 
and  the  relative  frequency  of  its  occurrence  is  not  as  yet  ascertained. 
The  generative  foramina  are  situated  alike  in  both  varieties ;  but  the 
joints  are  longer  and  thicker,  and  the  head  has  four  suckers  without 
booklets. 

The  third  variety  is  commonly  known  as  the  tasnia  lata^  or  broad  taj)e- 
^orm,  reckoned  by  some  hclminthologists  as  a  species  distinct  from  the 
true  tsenia,  and  named  Bothriocephalus  lotus.    This  worm  is  distinguishe<l 
from  the  tsenia  solium  by  the  breadth  of  the  joints,  which  are  broader 
than  long,  by  the  situation  of  the  genital  orifices,  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  joints,  and  by  the  different  conformation  of  the  head.     The  head  is 
improvided  with  booklets,  and  hence  this  and  the  second  variety  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  unarmed  taenia,  while  the  taenia  solium  is  said  to  be 
anned.    The  form  of  the  head  is  elongated,  and,  instead  of  suckers,  it  has 
two  lateral  longitudinal  depressions  or  fossae ;  hence  the  name  hothrioce' 
jphduSj  from  i3o9piov,  a  small  pit.     This  wonn  may  attain  to  even  a  greater 
length  than  the  taenia  solium.     Like  the  latter,  it  is  usually  solitary.     A 
tenia  called  Bothriocephalus  cordutus,  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
bead,  is  common  in  dogs  and  has  been  found  in  man. 

Of  these  varieties  of  tapeworm,  the  first  is  the  kind  commonly  met  with 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  most  countries.  It  prevails  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  the  taenia  lata  being 
almost  unknown  in  these  countries.  Both  occur  in  Holland,  Finland, 
Norway,  Poland,  and  Sweeden.  The  latter  is  the  variety  chiefly  observed 
in  Russia  and  Switzerland.  It  is  observed  that  the  taenia  lata  is  apt  to 
affect  inhabitants  living  on  the  coasts  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  it  proceeds  from  a  cystic  entozoon  existing  in  fish. 
The  opinion,  however,  is  entertained  that  the  embryos  of  this  worm  may 
betaken  into  the  system  in  drinking  water  and  developed  in  the  intestines 
withoat  the  intermediate  stage  of  cystic  development  in  the  solid  parts. 
The  taenia  solium  is  attributed  to  the  ingestion  of  the  cysticercttH  cellulosae^ 
which  is  common  especially  in  swine  and  sheep.  It  is  the  presence  of  this 
entozoon  in  large  numbers  which  renders  pork  "  measly."  Animal  food 
eaten  raw  or  partially  cooked  is  probably  the  source  of  the  common  tape- 
wonn.  Thorough  cooking  destroys  the  cysticercus,  and  the  development 
into  the  tapeworm  does  not  then  take  place.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation 
that  pork-butchers  and  cooks  are  prone  to  tapeworm,  and  it  is  stated  that 
in  Abyssinia,  where  the  custom  of  eating  uncooked  meat  prevails,  nearly 
all  persons,  of  diflTerent  ages,  become  affected  with  taenia.  The  j)roduction 
ci  Ueoia  in  children  by  the  use  of  raw  meat  as  food,  in  cases  of  so-cnlled 
cholerB  infantum,  has  been  already  adverted  to.  The  taenia  mediocan- 
MlUta  has  been  observed  in  Austria,  and  some  parts  of  Bavaria;  but 
ita  geographical  history  has  not  been  fully  determined.  The  cysticercus, 
^mc%  it  is  derived,  has  been  found  in  veal  and  beef. 

*  For  fbller  deacrlptioTi,  ridA  Owon,  in  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaioloffv  ; 
Aitkm,  op.cU.^  1872.  Vide,  also,  Bovlston  PHze  Essay  on  tho  Human  Cestoids, 
b^F.  B.  Btnrgis,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  iBIass.,  18G7. 
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Tho  habitat  of  a  tapeworm  is  the  small  intestine.  When  it  attains  to  a 
great  length,  it  extends  into  the  large  intestine,  and  has  been  foiuxl  to 
reach  nearly  to  the  anus.  No  age  is  exempt  from  the  liability  to  its  (xs 
currenee,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ages  are  between  twentj  and 
forty  years.  It  occurs  ofbener  in  females  than  in  males.  ProC  S.  G.  ir* 
mor  has  reported  a  case  in  which  an  infant  five  days  old  passed  segmeoti 
of  taenia.  Two  months  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  mother  was  treated 
for  taenia.'  The  frequency  of  its  occurrence  varies  much  in  diferentcooo- 
tries  and  in  different  sections  of  tlie  same  country.  The  report  of  tbe 
military  surgeons  of  the  French  army  from  1840  to  1848  showed  onlj 
seven  cases  among  250,000  soldiers.  Duiing  a  practice  of  nearly  foitj 
years  I  have  not  met  with  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  cases. 

The  existence  of  a  tapeworm  is  not  denoted  by  well-marked  diagnostic 
symptoms.     The  symptoms  attributed  to  it  are  vertigo,  tinnitus  turinm, 
disturbance  of  vision  sometimes  amounting  to  temporary  amaurosis,  pn- 
ritus  at  the  nose  and  anus,  salivation,  disordered  appetite  and  digestici, 
colic  or  neuralgic  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  emaciation.     These  are  8}id{^ 
toms  which  may  be  due  to  other  morbid  conditions,  nor  are  these  symp- 
toms uniformly,  if  generally,  marked  in  cases  of  tapeworm.     The  exist- 
ence of  the  worm  is  ol^en  discovered  accidentally,  and  in  persons  who, 
prior  to  the  discovery,  considered  themselves  perfectly  well.     In  the  caw 
of  a  young  female  afiected  with  sciatic  neuralgia,  I  was  led  to  prescribes 
full  dose  of  turpentine,  and  the  result  was  the  expulsion  of  a  large  qoao- 
tity  of  tapeworm,  the  existence  of  which  had  not  been  suspected.    After 
the  existence  of  the  worm  is  known,  disorders  of  all  kinds  arc  apt  to  be 
referred  to  it,  and  often  the  imagination  creates  various  morbid  sensatioDi 
Convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  cliorca  are  supposed  to  be  occasicmal  effects, 
but  clinical  observation  supplies  but  little  data  for  this  supposition.  Tbe 
pathological  effects  of  the  presence  of  this  worm  have  doubtless  been 
greatly  exaggerated.     Tapeworms  are  almost  invariably  found  in  the  in- 
testines of  dogs  destroyed  for  experimental  purposes  apimreutiy  in  perfect 
health. 

The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  discovery  of  exfoliated  joints  or  pieees 
of  the  worm  in  the  evacuations.  This  mode  of  diagnosis  is  always  avail- 
able. Fragments  of  the  worm  are  generally  passed  either  daily  or  at  short 
intervals,  and  hence  it  is  usually  not  long  before  its  existence  is  ascer- 
tained. If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  its  existence  before  fragments  have 
been  seen,  a  brisk  purgative  may  be  given,  and  this  will  be  likely  to  be 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity.  If  an  examioa- 
tion  of  the  stools  for  some  time,  and  especially  after  the  administration 
of  purgatives,  fail  to  discover  any  portions  of  the  worm,  the  physieiao 
may  bo  satisfied  of  its  non-existence.  Persons  not  infrequentl}'  fancy  they 
have  a  tapeworm.  This  is  one  of  the  notions  likely  to  be  seized  upon  l*r 
hypochondriacs,  and  in  some  cases  the  notion  becomes  a  fixed  belief  of 
which  the  mind  cannot  be  dispossessed,  becoming,  in  fact,  an  insane  delu- 
sion. Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 
A  few  instances  are  on  record  in  which  portions  of  the  worm  have  been 
vomited. 

With  reference  to  treatment,  a  point  of  importance  is  the  nataral  dura- 
tion of  the  life  of  this  parasite.  It  is  undoubtedly  long-lived.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  fragments  to  be  passed  at  short  intervals  for  many  juts* 
Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  this  was  observed  for  twelve,  twenty- 
five,  and  even  thirty-five  years.    If  an  interval  of  seTeral  months  elapse 

I  Detroit  Review  of  Medicine,  Jan.  1673. 
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my  fragments  being  discharged,  and  subsequently  they  make  their 
ce,  it  is  probable  that  a  second  worm  has  become  developed, 
r  later,  the  worm  dies  a  natural  death,  and  a  cure  takes  place 
onsly.  If  successive  remedies  have  been  used  in  such  a  case,  the 
Kly,  of  course,  gets  the  credit  of  having  effected  a  cure.  For  a 
»e  effected  with  certainty,  the  head  must  be  expelled.  The  fre- 
foliation  of  joints  is  natural,  and  if,  as  an  effect  of  a  remedy,  or 
'  caose,  a  large  portion,  or  even  all  the  body  be  expelled,  repro- 
3y  growth  may  take  place  so  long  as  the  head  remains  ;  it  is,  how- 
latter  of  observation  that  the  parasite  is  apt  to  die  when  the  sepa- 
kes  place  near  the  head.  As  positive  evidence  of  a  cure,  the  head 
ought  for,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases 
a  cure  is  effected. 

remedies  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  tapeworm,  one 
dest,  and,  certainly,  in  many  cases  an  effective  remedy,  is  the  oil 
itine.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  if  given  in  large  doses.  A 
ie  may  be  given  in  emulsion,  with  the  addition  of  some  aromatic 
to  prevent  nausea,  this  dose  being  repeated  every  half  hour  until 
bree  ounces  are  taken,  or,  sometimes,  the  whole  amount  taken  at 
ell  borne.  Strangury  is  an  occasional  result,  but  is  less  likely  to 
m  when  the  remedy  is  given  in  small  doses.  After  a  large  dose, 
at  feels  as  if  slightly  inebriated.  This  remedy,  thus  given,  may 
bed,  if  necessary,  after  intervals  of  several  days.  Given  in  the 
just  stated,  it  generally  acts  as  a  purgative.  ChaherV^  empy- 
'  oi7,  which  has  been  much  in  vogue  as  a  remedy  for  taenia,  is  pro- 
Icacious  chiefly  from  the  turpentine  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
id  is  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  turpentine  alone.  It  is 
r  Bellingham  and  others  that  tur|>entine,  given  in  moderate  doses, 
ated  for  several  successive  days,  is  frequently  successful, 
ale  fern  (filix  mas)  is  a  taenifuge,  the  efficacy  of  which  rests  upon 
nony  of  many  observers  of  large  experience.     In  my  own  expe- 

has  proved  promptly  efficacious.  It  may  be  administered  in 
hrom  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  being  given  in  divided  doses  in 
le  of  a  few  hours ;  but  the  oil  and  ethereal  extract  are  more  eligir 
irations.  The  oil  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two  in 
,  or  in  gelatine  capsules  ;  the  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  20  to  30 
Dr.  Alexander  Fleming  advises  a  drachm  of  the  oil,  with  muci- 
»e  given  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sweet  milk,  at  bedtime,  the  din- 
ivening  meal  of  the  day  having  been  omitted.  This  mode  of  ad- 
ion  is  advised  on  the  supposition  that  milk  being  a  favorite  food 
:)rm,  it  is  more  effectually  poisoned  by  imbibing  the  remedy  in 
cle.  In  the  two  last  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
2)  the  following  course  proved  successful :  No  food  was  taken 
ner,  but  at  night  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil.     No  breakfast  the  next 

but  a  dessertspoonful  of  an  equal  mixture  of  the  liquid  extract 
Tern  and  mucilage,  and  repeated  in  four  hours  if  the  flrst  dose  be 
rated  and  have  no  effect.  In  one  of  the  cases  a  single  dose  was 
,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  was  expelled. 

er  effective  tienifuge  is  the  kousso  (hrayera  anthelmintica)^  the 
frers  of  a  tree  in  Abyssinia  where  tapeworm  is  exceedingly  cora- 
his  remedy  is  said  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  country.  Within 
few  years  it  has  been  used  with  much  success  in  Europe  and  in 
itry.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  flowers  mixed  with  water 
^ven  in  a  dose,  both  the  liquid  and  sediment  being  taken. 
ledy  recently  introduced  as  a  taenifuge  into  this  country  is  an 
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emulsion  of  pmnpkin-eeeds  (cucurtnta  pepo).    The  emnbloii  is 
by  pounding  a  couple  of  ounces  of  the  seeds  in  a  mortar  with  half  a 
of  water,  and  straining  through  doth.    This  quantity  wiU  ooBstftataai 
which  may  be  repeated  for  several  days.    This  remedy  has  piwil 
cessful  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  f^ysioians  in  thia  jDoantiy.    U^ 
advantage  of  producing  no  unideasant  effects,  being,  adde  Itam  itai 
as  a  vermifuge,  innocuous. 

The  bark  of  the  pomegranate  root  {granaJtum)  is  «»«*tf' 
remedy  which  has  been  found  destructive  to  the  tapeworm*  .  ▲ 
made  by  boiling  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  fkesh  baric  in  a  piiil 
of  water  until  Uiis  quantity  is  reduced  ono-haU^  is' the  fonn  in 
remedy  is  to  be  administered.    The  whole  of  the  quantity  Jnafc 
be  given  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.    It  generally  prodi 
and  not  infrequently  vomiting.    The  Kamela,  the  powder  aadUka^ 
the  capsules  of  Rottlera  tinctoria,  is  a  powerftil  anthelmintSe  wlM 
been  found  promptly  efltoicious  in  cases  of  tienia.    Tlie  dose  Is  flm* 
to  two  drachms  given  in  honey  or  thick  grueL    It  acts  elBoieBlly  i 
purgative.    This  remedy  has  been  given  with  great  suooeaa  in  cjoiMmi 
tion  with  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  male  fern.  r 

These  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  aihelmintics  which  ezperienes  III 
shown  to  be  capable  of  destroying  the  tapeworm  tozically..  The  posit 
of  tin  {pulvis  stanni)  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  more,  mixed  vii 
honey,  has,  in  some  cases,  proved  efficacious,  destroying,  probaUyyAi 
worm  by  its  mechanical  action.     It  is  far  less  reliable  Smn.  tb»  total 
remedies.    Active  cathartics,  such  as  calomel  and  Jalap,  soammoi^,  pB»  ^ 
boge,  and  croton  oil,  occasiaoaUy  succeed,  their  action,  probaMy,  bdH 
mechanical.    They  will  generally  bring  away  greater  or  less  portkmii 
the  worm,  but,  alone,  they  are  not  to  he  relted  upon  for  eflbetiiig  a 
that  is,  for  destroying  the  wonn.    In  conjunction  with  the  toxicu 
mintics,  they  are  generally  usefuL 

The  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  much  upon  accessory 
The  worm  is  nourished,  not  by  nutriment  sucked  from  the  intestinal  wiUi, 
but  from  the  alimentary  contents  of  the  intestine,  which  enter  the  bodj 
of  the  parasite  by  endosmosis.  An  important  part  of  the  treatment, tha«> 
fore,  is  to  weaken  the  parasite  by  starvation.  The  patient,  by  way  d 
preparation  for  the  administration  of  the  tienif^ge,  should  abstain  tarn 
those  articles  of  food  which  are  digested  in  the  small  intestine,  for  at  kift 
a  day  or  two.  Beef-tea  or  chicken-soup  may  be  allowed  freely.  The  tieit- 
ment  should  commence  with  a  mild  piii^tive,  and  the  administration  of 
the  anthelmintic  remedy  should  be  followed,  after  a  few  hours,  by  a  pretty 
active  purgative.  If  the  treatment  prove  unsuccessful,  the  strength  ^ 
the  patient  should  be  restored  by  a  return  to  a  full  diet  and  tonic  n»ittedi«, 
and  the  same  plan  again  repeated,  employing  the  same  remedy  or  select- 
ing another.  The  treatment  is  to  l>e  repeated,  allowing  sufficient  inter- 
vals for  nH»niitinfi:  the  strength,  until  a  cure  is  effected.  It  is  to  be  home 
in  mind  that,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  worm  be  expelled,  although  the 
head  may  not  l>e  found,  the  death  of  the  worm  is  apt  to  follow,  and  the 
treatment,  therefore,  need  not  be  repeated,  until  the  discharge  of  firagmenta 
is  ag:un  observetl. 

The  pn>phylaxis  involves  care  never  to  eat  meat  not  thoroughly  cooked. 
In  meat  niuoh  undenlone,  the  cystieerei  which  may  be  contained  in  it  are, 
|HTliaps,  not  destroveil.  Purity  of  the  water  used  as  a  drink  may  be  an 
innH^rtant  measure  of  prevention.  The  use  of  filtered  water  is  to  be  reoom- 
nuMitliHl.  The  meat  contained  in  the  Bologna  sausages  is  liable  to  contain 
living  ovsticerei. 
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Trichina    Spiralis. 

the  discovery  of  the  trachina  spiralis  by  Paget  and  its  descrip- 
Owen,  in  1835,  up  to  a  recent  date,  this  parasite  had  been  ob- 
:K»sionally  in  the  muscles  of  subjects  in  the  dissecting  room,  but, 
hological  view,  it  was  not  considered  to  have  any  importance. 
)wever,  accumulated  within  the  past  few  years,  have  shown  that 
duction  and  multiplication  of  trichinm  within  the  body  of  man 
;  rise  to  morbid  effects  of  great  gravity,  which  often  prove  fatal, 
brmation  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  natural  history  of  the 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  human  body  becomes  infested 
i  the  morbid  phenomena  which  characterize  the  disease.  This 
on  has  added  to  the  nosological  catalogue  a  new  and  highly  im- 
iffection  known  as  the  trichinal  or  trichincUous  disease,  trichina- 
chinictsis, 

iCnker,  of  Dresden,  was  the  first  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  source 
chinal  disease.  In  a  young  girl  who  died  after  an  illness  of  seve- 
'  duration,  characterized  by  debility,  fever,  sleeplessness,  abdomi- 
mess,  great  pain  in  the  muscles,  and  oedema  of  the  lower  extremi- 
erous  trichinae  were  found  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  mucus 
small  intestines.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the  eat- 
m  and  sausages,  which,  on  microscopic  examination,  were  found 
1  in  abundance  trichinae.  This  was  in  January,  1860.  Numerous 
'  of  the  newly  discovered  disease  were  soon  afterward  met  with, 
r  in  Germany.  A  lai^e  collection  of  cases  occuiTcd  on  a  single 
in  Heldstadt,  Prussia,  in  1863.  Of  one  hundred  and  three  per- 
participated  in  a  hotel  dinner,  on  a  festive  celebration,  nearly  all 
eked  with  the  disease,  and  a  large  number  died.  The  disease  in 
es  was  traced  to  a  kind  of  sausage  called  "  Rostewurst,"  of  which 
lot  all  the  guests  had  partaken.  On  microscopic  examination, 
ants  of  these  sausages,  and  the  pork  of  which  they  were  made, 
id  to  be  swarming  with  trichinae,  and  these  parasites  were  found 
ince  in  the  muscles  of  the  persons  afTected,  Several  examples, 
fter  this,  fell  under  observation  in  this  country.  In  February, 
eral  members  of  a  family  in  the  city  of  New  York  became  seri- 
sift;er  eating  raw  smoked  ham,  and  one  of  the  children  died.  Dr. 
>chnetter  examined  the  ham,  and  found  it  filled  with  trichinae, 
ton  also  made  an  examination  and  counted  in  a  muscle  -j'^  inch 
ad  ^jf  inch  thick,  twelve  trichinae,  which  would  give,  in  round 
over  85,000  to  the  cubic  inch.  A  short  time  afterward,  a  case 
ted  disease  from  trichinae  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Voss. 
to  settle  the  diagnosis.  Dr.  V.  cut  down  upon  the  deltoid  muscle 
tient,  and  removed  a  portion  of  the  tissue.  It  was  examined 
lically  by  Dr.  Voss  and  Prof.  Dalton,  and  trichinae  were  found 
ince,  numbering  over  7000  to  the  cubic  inch.*  These  were  the 
rted  cases,  in  this  country,  in  which  the  character  of  the  disease 
lished.  The  next  cases  reported  were  observed  by  Dr.  Krombein 
Dingier,  German  physicians  practising  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 
•e  reported  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (1864), 
Lrombein,  with  remarks  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Lothrop.  Subsequently, 
66,  in  a  flEmiily  consisting  of  ten  persons,  in  Marion,  Iowa,  nine 

HMervationsonTHchinoeSpiralip,  by  John  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Trans,  New 
1.  t^Med.^  vol.  Hi.  1864.  Vide,  also,  lecture  by  Prof.  Dalton  published 
r  York  Hed.  Record,  April  15th,  1869. 
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«vi*  attacked  with  trichiiu&sia  aftereating  rawlu.m.  Tbe  niemUTc. 
bmily  who  escaped  did  not  partake  of  tbe  raw  ii.im,  but  ate  of  it  fi 
after  it  bad  been  tlioroughly  boiled.  Of  the  nine  whu  were  atUcki^l 
dSed.  Portiona  of  moBole  from  the  body  of  one  uf  tbom;  who  ilicd.i 
pMlions  of  tbe  ham,  sent  to  Pro£  John  C.  Dalton^  an  J  Prot  Au^in  h 
Jr.,  of  thia  city,  were  found  to  contain  trioliinn  inalmndance.  ProCi 
ton  haa  kindly  nimished  me  the  following  aoooont  of  the  trichiim  ia 
apecimena  examined  by  him : — 

"  The  triohime  in  the  specimen  of  hmnan  lUiiKle  &om  Iowa  ruie^ 
■iae.    The  amallest  were  ^  of  an  inch  long  hy  ^^^  of  ^a  inch 
the  largest  were  ^^  of  an  inch  long  by  ^^  of  an  ij}('li  thick.     Tl)t 
worms  Were  mnch  more  numerous  than  Ute  amalltr  uues.     Tljt.v  t 
completely  encysted,  but  were  all  incloaed  in  ancuth  rusir<irm  inl-L-i, 
indeflnitelength,  with  thin  walls, containing  a  eemilliii'1  ^ 
The  worms  were  coiled  up,  with  one  or  two  turns,  in  tli 
ofthetubes.    In  a  piece  of  the  muscle,  tVof'™'^'''  '~'^J' 
inch  thick,  I  found  39  tiicliinie.    This  would  give  h  VaiU-  ovlt  2Uh.ui)V| 
ttie  eobic  inch." 

This  speoimen  came  from  a  boy  13  yean  of  ^c,  and  showed  the  d 
of  the  infected  muscles  at  about  Uie  twentieth  day  of  illuess.' 

Since  the  date  of  these  cases,  several  instances  of  tiie  devdopmfot 
the  disease  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  betn  reportt-d. 

Repeated  experiments  have  been  made  of  giving  to  animals  piect*  I 
flesh  containing  trichinie,  from  other  animsla,  and  the  human  eai^n 
After  the  death  of  animals  thus  fed,  trichinie  ha  \  e  iK-en  ruimil  in  | 
numbers  within  the  small  intestines,  and  in  the  dhiscIca.     Titcse  ex 
inents  have  elucidated  important  points  pertainiti:;  to  the  luultipiiu 
of  these  parasitic  animals  within  the  alimentary  oaiml,  ami  their  mignti 
to  the  muscles  throughout  the  body.     In  short,  tbe  existence  of  a  dii 
of  great  gravity,  iuvolnug  much  danger  to  life,  proiluLiTd  by  the  ii 
ductioa  into  the  system  of  trichins  contained  in  food,  mny  lie  cousideiv 
Rs  suBlfiently  established.  I 

The  trichina  spiralis  belongs  in  the  class  nematoifli'a.  A  a  foiind  in  ttol 
muscles,  it  is  coiled  up  in  a  cyst  coutuiniiig  a  gnumlnr  stibstunci-  al  finl|| 
and  afterward,  calcareous  matter.  When  expelkd  from  the  cjsl,  ^| 
])amsitcs  are  seen  to  be  roiuid  worms,  g'g  of  an  inch  long,  and  ^ ^  of  m 
iueh  in  thiekneaa.  So  loug  as  they  remain  in  the  muscular  tissoe,  tk* 
wuims  are  quiest^eut.  When,  however,  they  are  token  into  the  stoBad^ 
and  set  fitM!  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  liquids  upon  the  muscular  tiiSK 
and  the  cyst,  they  pass  from  the  stomach. into  the  intestinal  canal,  ind 
immeiliately  itegin  to  grow  rapidly,  attaining  to  three  or  four' times  tkir 
furmer  Hize  ;  they  acquire  fully  developed  generative  oi^ans,  and,  in  tbe 
course  of  a  week  to  ten  days,  the  female  parasites  contain  living  j'oung  in 
great  abundance^  According  to  Virchow,each  trichina  gives  birth  to  800 
younp;  Gerlach  says  400,  and  Leuckart  1000.  The  young  trichinv, 
shortly  after  birth,  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  find  their  vi,r 
rapidly  to  the  different  muselea  throughout  the  body.  They  appear  W 
select  the  voluntary  muscles  for  their  permanent  dwelling-place.  It  i» 
stated  that  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  hMit 
In  other  than  muscular  organs  they  are  very  rarely  found. 

Triohinte  are  fouud  especinlly  in  the  muscles  of  swine ;  but  they  bm 
l>een  found  in  the  muscles  of  various  other  animals,  viz^  eels,  cats,  n" 

For  a  report  ofibcM  eases  hy  Pr.  H.  Bistine,  of  Harion,  Iowa,  *id§  Tbe  N  « 
York  Medical  Bccord,  August  1,  18C0. 
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lice,  dogs,  badgers,  hedgehogs  and  moles.  They  get  iuto  the  bodies 
ine  from  their  feeding  upon  the  flesh  and  excrement  of  other  animals 
ed  with  these  parasites,  especially  rats  and  mice.  Hence,  to  prevent 
tuajsis  in  swine,  and  in  other  animals  which  serve  as  food  for  man,  it 
hly  important  to  cut  oflT  all  the  sources  of  the  disease  in  the  diet  of 
animals.  They  find  their  way  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  man 
f  from  eating  trichinous  pork  not  subjected  to  processes  of  cooking 
ent  to  destroy  the  parasites.  They  are  not  destroyed  by  salting  or 
ng,  and  they  may  retain  their  vitality  in  roasted  or  boiled  meat  much 
done.  To  secure  effectually  their  destruction,  every  portion  of  meat 
is  eaten  should  have  been  subjected  in  cooking  to  a  temperature  of 
Fahr.  The  custom  which  prevails  among  the  Germans  of  eating 
ges  and  smoked  hams  uncooked  involves  a  liability  to  the  disease. 
s  been  traced  to  eating  pork  chops  which  were  underdone  in  the  centre, 
igh  suificiently  cooked  on  the  outside.  Meat  abounding  in  trichina 
)re8ent  no  evidence  of  the  fact  as  regards  the  gross  appearance,  espe- 
if  a  calcareous  deposit  have  not  taken  place  in  the  cysts  which  con- 
hem  ;  hence,  trichinous  meat  may  be  sold  and  bought  without  any 
non  of  its  being  unwholesome.  The  only  reliable  evidence  of  the 
ice  of  trichinse  in  the  meat  procured  for  food  is  afforded  by  micro- 
ial  examination.  The  trouble,  however,  of  such  an  examination  pre- 
}  its  being  generally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  protection.  Moreover, 
roscopical  examination  of  a  few  specimens  is  not  adequate  to  deter- 
that  trichinffi  are  not  present.  They  may  not  be  found  in  the  few 
nens  examined,  although  present  in  other  portions.  Hence,  this  test 
y  reliable  in  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  point  of  view, 
s  of  interest  to  know  somewhat  of  the  chances  that  the  pork  used 
K>d  may  be  trichinous.  A  committee  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
ces  appointed  to  make  examinations  with  reference  to  this  point, 
ted  that  of  1394  hogs  examined  in  different  packing-houses  and 
er  shops  of  Chicago,  trichinae  were  found  in  28.  It  was  therefore 
ated  that,  of  the  hogs  brought  to  the  Chicago  market,  one  in  fifty  is 
ed  hy  trichiniasis  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  this  report  it  is 
I  that  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  Oermany,  of  19,747  hogs  examined 
^wo  were  found  to  contain  trichinse.' 

er  becoming  encysted  in  the  muscles  the  trichinae  retain  their  vitality 
1  indefinite  time.  In  a  case  reported  in  Yirchow^s  archives,  trichina3 
found  encysted  and  alive  in  portions  of  muscle  attached  to  a  cancer- 
imor  removed  from  a  patient.  The  previous  history  of  this  case 
•d  conclusively  that  the  patient  was  affected  with  trichiniasis  twenty- 
'ears  before  the  operation.'  The  flesh  of  animals,  therefore,  which 
f)een  affected  with  trichiniasis  ever  afterward  will  be  likely  to  con- 
iving  trichinae.  Moreover,  the  flesh  of  a  single  trichinous  animal 
produce  trichiniasis  in  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  so  that  the 
«  in  its  prevalence  may  present  the  character  of  an  epidemic. 
*  disease  in  swine  is  manifested  by  symptoms  analogous  to  those 
red  in  man,  viz.,  diarrhoea,  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  debility,  muscular 
hy,  and  frequently  cough.  The  affection  known  in  the  Western 
s  by  the  name  '^  hog  cholera"  is  supposed  to  be  trichiniasis.' 
e  diinical  history  of  the  disease  caused  by  trichinae  is  highly  impor- 
with  reference  to  an  early  diagnosis.     The  primary  symptoms  relate 

>  Med.  News  and  Library,  Philadelphia,  July,  1866. 

•  XcdlcU  Kews  and  Library,  Philadelphia,  May,  186G. 

*  Vid$  report  by  Dr.  H.  Ristine,  already  referred  to. 
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to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  due  chiefly  to  the  perforation  of  fte 
mucous  membrane  by  the  newly-produced  worms.  Abdominal  [laim, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  characterize  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  Thc« 
symptoms  occur  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  ingestion  of  tricU- 
nous  meat,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  young  worms  have  been  produced  and 
become  developed  sufficiently  to  begin  to  migrate  toward  the  moBcIti 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  aggregated  punctures  of  the 
mucous  membrane  by  tliese  parasites  should  occasion  notable  distuiiK 
ance,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  trichinie  which  have  been  foand  to 
be  contained  in  a  half  a  pound  of  meat  may  be  sufficient  to  give  birth,  is 
a  few  days,  to  a  brood  numbering  30,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  peritonitis 
may  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  worms  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  secondary  symptoms  relate  to  the  muscles.     Pams  resemUiag 
those  of  muscular  rheumatism  are  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  the 
trichinaB  in  the  muscles.     Certain  of  the  muscles  become  contracted,  is 
some  cases,  and  their  extension  occasions  great  suffering.     Constitntionil 
disturbance,  more  or  less  marked,  accompanies  both  the  primary  uid 
secondary  symptoms.     The  general  sj^mptoms  are  not  nnlike  those  of 
typhoid  fever,  for  which  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  mistaken.    The  ten* 
perature  in  the  axilla  is  raised  to  from  101°  to  106°.    (Edema  of  the  face 
or  lower  extremities  is  apt  to  occur,  and  sometimes  anasarca.    Sweating 
is  generally  prominent  as  a  sj-mptom.    In  some  of  the  cases  obsenredhj 
Dr.  Ristine,  of  Marion,  Iowa,  dyspepsia,  cough,  and  a  viscid,  orazlg^ 
colored  expectoration,  were  prominent  symptoms  associated  with  phy«» 
cal  signs  denoting  capillary  bronchitis.     Death  takes  place  in  a  oeitaa 
proportion  of  cases,  after  a  protracted  period  of  suffering  and  exhaoatioi, 
being  oft;en  preceded  by  coma.     It  is  stated  that  life  in  some  cases  is  d^ 
stroyed  b}'^  the  impairment  of  the  respiratory  muscles  from  the  presenoe 
of  the  parasites.     Aphonia  is  a  svmptom  which  exists  in  some  casei, 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  trichinae  in  the  muscles  of  phonation.   The 
danger,  ceteris  paribus^  is  proportionate  to  the  abundance  of  trichina 
generated  within  the  alimentary  canal.     If  the  number  be  not  sufflcictf 
to  cause  death  from  the  amount  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance 
which  they  occasion,  recovery  takes  place  very  slowl}',  the  illness  lasting 
for  several  weeks  or  even  months.     The  trichinae  become  encapsulated  in 
the  muscles,  thereafter  remaining  quiescent,  leaving  the  muscles  more  or 
less  impaired.     An  accumulation  of  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  is  at 
present  j>racticable,  is  necessary  to  furnish  data  for  a  complete  clinical 
history  of  the  disease,  and  for  determining  the  relative  proportion  of 
deaths  and  recoveries. 

Diarrhoea  and  abdominal  pains,  followed  by  muscular  pains,  together 
with  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  should  excite  suspicion  of 
this  disease.  Inquiries  respecting  food  should  be  instituted,  and,  if  any 
portion  of  the  suspected  meat  remain,  it  should  be  examined  microscopi- 
cally. The  diagnosis  may  be  made  still  more  complete  by  harpooning 
some  one  or  more  of  the  painful  muscles  and  obtaining  sufficient  portions 
for  examination  with  the  microscope.  Davaine  suggests  that  the  pre- 
sence of  trichinie  in  the  stools  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  diagnosis  in 
this  way  rendered  ])ositive.  If  clinical  observation  should  establish  the 
availability  of  the  latter  method  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  it  would  hare 
this  advantage,  viz.,  the  existence  of  the  disease  may  be  positively  asoer 
tained  before  the  trichinae  migrate  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  pfa^ 
tical  importance  of  making  the  diagnosis  thus  early,  is  sufficiently  obviouk 

It  is  evident  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
employed  while  the  worms  are  in  the  alimentary  canal.    Hence,  the  impo^ 
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an  early  diagnosis.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  treat- 
1  be  effectively  employed  in  this  stage,  and  to  determine  the 
;  most  likely  to  prove  effective.  The  object  is  either  the  destruc- 
\ie  worms  or  their  expulsion  from  the  intestines.     Cathartics  are 

for  the  latter  object,  but  clinical  experience  has  yet  to  ascertain 
ical  anthelmintics  are  best  suited  to  destroy  this  parasite.  Ben- 
been  found  by  Prof.  Mosler,  of  Berlin,  to  destroy  the  trichinae  in 
tinal  canal  when  given  in  doses  which  are  well  borne  by  the 
Prof.  Mosler's  method  of  treatment  with  this  remedy  is  to  have 
J  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  benzine,  an  ounce  each  of  liquorice- 
.  mucUage  of  gum-arabic,  and  four  ounces  of  peppermint  water, 
nixture  a  tablespoonful  is  to  be  given  every  one  or  two  hours, 
icy  of  this  remedy  in  man,  however,  remains  to  be  established.* 
olic  acid  is  a  remedy  which  should  be  tried  with  a  view  to  the 
^n  of  the  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal.  After  the  trichinae  have 
intestines,  the  opportunity  of  destroying  or  expelling  them  has 
Recovery  now  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  system  to  endure 
il  they  become  encysted.  Measures  to  palliate  pain,  to  restore 
d  functions,  and  to  support  the  powers  of  life,  are  indicated,  and 
ss  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on  the  judicious  employment  of 

for  these  ends. 

revention  of  this  disease  is  the  great  practical  benefit  to  be  de- 
n  its  discovery.  The  mode  of  prevention  is  suflSciently  simple, 
aining  from  meat,  more  especially  the  flesh  of  swine,  not  tho- 
iooked.     The  process  of  smoking,  pickling,  or  salting,  cannot 

upon  for  the  destruction  of  this  worm.  Uncooked  sausages 
e  eaten  without  danger.  The  only  security  is  in  the  fact  that 
lion  of  the  meat  has  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  212^ 


Is  not  entozootic,  such  as  snakes,  slugs,  and  lizards,  are  not  in- 
Y  exhibited  to  physicians  as  having  passed  from  the  alimentary 
t  is  a  popular  notion  that  they  may  live  and  grow  indefinitely- 
le  stomach  and  intestines,  and  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  morbid 
8.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  statements  with  respect 
ssage  of  these  animals  are  simply  falsehoods,  proceeding  gene- 
1  a  morbid  exaggeratioh  of  that  craving  to  become  objects  of 
and  interest,  which  enters  largely  into  the  mental  constitution 
persons.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  statements  are  honestly 
rsons  being  deceived.  Prof.  Dalton  has  recently  performed  a 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  life  of  the  common 
ug  (Limax  agrestis)  and  the  water-lizard  {Triton  millepunc- 
sr  having  been  introduced  within  the  stomach  of  a  dog.  The 
ire  found  completely  dead  at  the  end  of  nine  and  a  half  minutes, 
aces  of  them  were  discoverable  when  the  dog  was  killed  an  hour 
ir  introduction.  The  lizards  were  found  perfectly  dead,  and 
undergo  the  digestive  process,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes.'  It 
»  set  down  most  of  the  cases  referred  to  as  cases  of  either  self- 

and  Foreign  Review,  January,  1865,  p.  236. 

historical  account  of  discoveries  relating  to  trichinfP,  and  of  experiments 
fferent  animals  and  to  destroy  the  parasite  by  different  medicines,  vide 
John  D.  Jackson,  M.D.,  in  ihe  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  January, 

am  Journal  of  Medical  Sdences,  April,  1865. 
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deception  or  impositioii.    Maggote,  howerer,  hnvc  be«n  knawn  lo  \tm 
chai^^ed  ttom  the  nawd  oaTity,  the  monthf^tKl  the  rectuiu.    TIm;^ 
be  developed  in  the  nasal  cavity  from  ora  iiliaW ;  but  Ihtry  najl 
'  veloped  in  great  nambera  within  Uie  aUmeaturr  oatal,  the  on  b 
been  ingest^  with  food  or  drink. 


CHAPTBBX. 


rpHB  peritonenm  in  stroctare  and  fhttctions  (iocs  not  differ  rart 
\    from  other  seroDs  membrBnes.    Tbia,  like  other  serous  tnt^br 
may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation.    Inflammation  bore,  as  el9ewh<T(,il 
be  acDte,  sabacate  or  chronic    The  whole  or  greater  part  of  tV  n  ' 
brsne  may  be  inflamed,  and  tbe  inflammation  is  then  said  to  be  gtst 
or  the  inflammation  may  be  more  or4ess  cirrti  inscribed,  and  is  thnJ 
tinguished  as  partiaL     Inflammation  of  thia  menibniue.  agreeably  MB 
nomenclature  of  inflammatory  affections,  is  termed  peHlonilit,  and  tMl 
name  is  in  common  ose.    In  treating  of  peritoiiitia,  it  will  be  eonraoat  1 
to  consider  separately  acnte  general  peiitonitis,  purtial  ]H'ritoniti«,  and  L 
chronic  peritonitis.     Some  writers  divide  the  disease  into  sevcml  \-arif1iM|  I 
according  to  its  different  causes  or  the  drctim stances  under  whJeb  H  it  T 
developed.     It  will  aaSIce  to  notice  these  diversities  nnder  thr  hcttdof  I 
cfiiisation.     Occurring  as  an  epidemic  in  childbed,  however,  it  dniin*   ' 
separate  consideration ;  but  it  does  not  &11  within  tbe  eooix'  of  thi^  ■'oft 
to  consider  puerperal  peritonitis  fuUy  or  sepnrately.     It  is  trfsile<i  o(  rt 
length  in  works  on  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women,  and  to  tbe»e  tbe 
reader  is  referred. 

■ 

Aonte  General  Peritonitis. 

Anatomical  Characters The  appearances  after  death,  IndlfflmBt 

periods  of  the  disease,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  serons  inftlB- 
mations  ;  for  example,  in  pleuritia  or  pericarditis.  Redness,  aiboiflMOit 
and  punctiform,  chiefly  from  hypenemia  in  the  snbserouB  areolar  tiwne, 
exists,  especially  if  death  take  place  early.  The  d^ree  of  bypen^ 
varies  much  in  different  cases,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  ciiteiion  rf 
tlie  intensity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  inflammation.  Nor  is  rednew  ftca 
hypenemia,  be  it  never  so  marked,  alone  adequate  proof  that  inflaiBB*' 
tion  existed.  More  or  leas  of  tbe  inflammatory  product,  lymph,  is  ah»lji 
present.  The  quantity  varies  much  in  different  esses.  It  Is  sotnetiBa 
abundant,  forming  a  coating  more  or  less  thick,  extending  over  tiie  ttXA 
and  hollow  viscera  and  the  parietal  portion  of  the  membrane ;  in  otba 
cases,  the  quantity  is  moderate  or  small,  adhering  to  the  membrane  li 
patches.  Jt  is  apt  to  be  most  abundant  at,  and  may  be  limited  to.  tta 
portions  of  the  intestines  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  tw> 
quently  agglutinating  them  together  and  to  the  abdominal  wall*.    The 
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is  sometimes  slight  and  spread  over  the  surface  in  a  thin  layer 
escape  observation  without  close  attention  and  scraping  the 
irtaces.  It  is  soft  and  gelatinous  if  recently  exuded,  and  dense 
^  to  its  age.  The  peritoneal  sac  usually  contains  effused  liquid,* 
tity  varying  much  in  different  cases.  The  Uquid  is  turbid  from 
nd  contains  flakes  of  lymph  in  more  or  less  abundance.  Occa- 
Lt  is  reddened  by  the  admixture  of  blood.  The  serous  membrane 
or  less  opaque  and  softened.  The  subserous  areolar  tissue  is 
'  brittle,  so  that  the  membrane  is  more  easily  detached  than  in 
In  certain  cases,  and  especially  if  the  duration  of  the  disease  have 
siderable,  the  peritoneal  sac  contains  pus  in  more  or  less  quantity. 
,'ritonitis  be  connected  with  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
id  gas  escapes  on  opening  the  sac,  and  the  contents  of  these 
iscera  may  be  found  within  the  serous  cavity.  Sphacelation  of 
ibrane  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs,  unless  the  peritonitis  be  connected 
angulation  or  invagination  of  the  intestine.  Ulceration  f^om 
is  extremely  rare.  Lesions  situated  in  other  structures  than  the 
im,  and  involved  in  the  causation  of  the  peritonitis,  are  found  in 
ii\jority  of  cases — such  as  intestinal  perforation,  invagination,  rup- 
he  urinary  or  gall-bladder,  abscess  of  the  liver  or  in  other  situa- 
2.  etc.  Associated  lesions  are  always  to  be  sought  for,  if  not  at 
larent.  Finally,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  morbid  adhesions 
itestines  to  each  other,  to  the  solid  viscera,  and  of  the  opposing 
and  visceral  portions  of  the  membrane,  are  observed.  These  ad- 
ure  due  to  the  formation  of  adventitious  tissue,  as  in  inflammation 
serous  membranes.  The  adhesions  may  be  more  or  less  ex- 
They  may  consist  of  bands  or  bridles  of  newly-formed  mem- 
aving  spaces,  or  loops,  in  which  portions  of  intestine  are  liable 
Qe  strangulated,  thus  giving  rise  to  fatal  obstruction.  The  ad- 
is  membranes  resulting  from  inflammation  here,  as  in  other  serous 
les,  are  firm  and  resisting  in  proportion  to  their  age. 

CAL  History. — Acute  peritonitis  is  sometimes  developed  gradu- 
bdominal  pain  and  soreness,  progressively  increasing,  may  be  felt 
,  or  three  days  before  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  sufli- 
show  the  existence  of  the  disease.  But  in  most  cases  the  attack 
•t,  and  the  disease  quickly  declared.  Pain  is  usually  a  marked 
1.  Commencing  at  a  particular  point,  it  extends  over  the  whole 
u  It  is  burning  or  lancinating  in  character.  It  is  increased  at 
iflSciently  to  constitute  marked  exacerbations,  and,  not  infre- 
in  these  exacerbations,  the  character  of  the  pain  is  that  of  sfmsm 

Acute  pain  is  produced  by  a  deep  inspiration.  The  respirations 
lly  shortened,  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  increased  in  fre- 

The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  restrained,  and  those  of 
proportionately  increased ;  the  breathing,  in  other  words,  is  costal. 
3oaghing  and  sneezing  occasion  intense  pain.  Movements  of  the 
!  painfbl.  The  degree  of  suffering  from  pain  varies  in  different 
[t  is  generally  great,  often  extreme,  occasionally  moderate  or 
id  this  symptom  may  be  wanting.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over 
NBien  is  usually  marked.  This  symptom  is  very  rarely  wanting. 
lemesa  is  often  such  that  the  slightest  pressure  is  painful,  but  the 
f  tenderness  varies  considerably  in  difl^rent  cases.  The  pain  and 
M  «re  frequently  most  marked  in  a  particular  circumscribed  por- 
be  abdomen.    These  symptoms  continue  during  the  course  of  the 

Owing  to  iheae  symptoms  the  patient  is  apt  to  lie  upon  the  back 
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with  the  knees  and  thighs  raised,  in  order  to  lessen  the  tension  of  tbe 
abdominal  muscles  and  relieve  the  abdomen  of  the  weight  of  the  led* 
clothes.  This  decubitus,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  patient 
may  lie  on  the  side  with  the  knees  and  thighs  flexed,  or  even  on  the  Uck 
with  the  lower  limbs  extended.  More  or  less  tympanites  is  generally  ptt, 
sent.  The  abdomen  is  often  greatly  distended  and  tense,  and  this  condi- 
tion  persists  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  If  the  tympanites  be  not 
great,  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  the  rectus  muscle  on  either  tide, 
is  usually  notably  rigid  and  resisting.  The  bowels,  as  a  rule,  are  cooBtii 
])ated,  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  very  infrequent.  Constipi* 
tion  may  exist  at  first,  and  subsequently  diarrhoea  occurs,  and  occasionally 
diarrhoea  exists  at  the  outset.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  and  in  some  casei 
a  prominent  s^inptom.  The  acts  of  vomiting  occasion  great  pain.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  an 
apt  to  be  ejected  by  regurgitation  rather  than  by  vomiting.  Thint  is 
usually  a  prominent  symptom. 

The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated.  It  is  apt  to  become  qiute  fl»> 
quent,  numbering  120  or  130  per  minute ;  but  in  some  cases  the  acoden- 
tion  is  moderate.  It  is  generally  small  and  sometimes  hard  or  wiry.  Tha 
sense  of  prostration  is  considerable  or  great.  Perspiration  is  apt  to  ooev. 
The  countenance  denotes  gravity  of  disease ;  the  expression  is  haggard 
and  anxious.  In  some  cases  the  upper  lip  is  elevated  and  drawn  tighdy 
over  the  teeth.  This  appearance  is  characteristic,  and,  when  preaenli 
points  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uniformly  present. 

Difficulty  in  micturition  is  a  frequent  symptom,  due,  probably,  in  part 
to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder,  and  partly  to  loss  of 
})ower  over  the  abdominal  muscles  in  consequence  of  the  abdominal  dia- 
tension.  Moreover,  the  pain  occasional  by  the  effort  to  micturate  leads 
the  patient  to  postpone  it  as  much  as  possible.  Retention  of  orine,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  catheter,  is  not  uncommon.  Prof.  Rogers,  of  tlM 
University  of  Louisville,  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  severs 
pain  in  the  penis,  in  certain  cases  of  peritonitis.*  This  pain  is  sometimea 
extremely  intense.  I  have  observed  this  symptom  in  two  cases,  since  ths 
publication  of  Professor  Rogers'  paper,  and  I  have  met  with  several  physi* 
cians  who  have  obser\'ed  it.  Dr.  H.  Hunt,  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  met  with 
an  example  in  a  boy  six  years  of  age.  In  some  of  the  cases  reported  bj 
Prof.  Rogers,  priapism  and  intense  venereal  desire  existed.  It  renuuns 
to  be  ascertained  how  frequently  these  symptoms  are  present.  I  havs 
ascertained  their  existence  in  two  cases,  since  their  occurrence  was  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  Rogers. 

The  intellect,  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  is  generally  not  disordered. 
Slight  delirium  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  fatal  cases,  toward  the 
close  of  the  disease. 

Pathologioal  Character. — Acute  peritonitis,  as  regards  pathological 
character,  does  not  dificr  essentially  from  other  acute,  serous  inflamms' 
tions. 

Causation. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  exclusive  of  piier 
peral  peritonitis,  is  rare.  Asa  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  affection,  it  it 
one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases.  The  liability  of  the  peritoneum  to  becoos 
inflamed  is  vastly  less  than  of  the  pleura  or  the  pericardium,  a  fact  not 
easily  explained,  but  which  exemplifies  a  principle  of  conservatism,  inas- 
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peritonitis  is  a  much  more  serious  disease  than  either  pleuritis 
diUs.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  peritonitis  is  incidental 
3ther  affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  most  frequent 
dasive  of  its  occurrence  in  childhood,  is  perforation  of  the  ali- 
anal.  Perforation  of  the  ileum  is  incidental  to  the  intestinal 
typhoid  fever,  and  peritonitis  thus  produced  is  one  of  the  occa- 
nts  pertaining  to  the  clinical  history  of  that  form  of  fever.  The 
ulcerations  which  occur  in  certain  cases  of  tuberculosis,  some- 
longh  very  rarely,  lead  to  perforation,  and,  also,  other  ulcers 
1  either  the  small  or  large  intestine.  Perforation  from  ulcera- 
hacelation  of  the  extremity  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  of  the 
not  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  several  examples  have  fallen  under 
ration.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  an  occasional  event  in 
;astric  ulcer.  Whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  perforation,  the  gase- 
ther  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  escaping  into  the  peritoneal 
>nitis  becomes  at  once  developed.  The  escape  of  bile  from  rup- 
e  gall-bladder,  or  of  the  cystic,  hepatic,  or  common  duct,  gives 
ritonitis.  Other  causes  are  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  peri- 
ity  from  hepatic,  ovarian,  or  other  abscesses,  rupture  of  the  uri- 
ler  or  ureter,  and  the  evacuation  of  hydatid  cysts.  Inflamma- 
st  local,  may  become  general,  as  in  certain  cases  of  invagination 
gulation  of  intestine.  Injections  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
known  to  give  rise  to  the  disease,  the  liquid  injected  passing 
eritoneal  cavity  through  the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  certain  cases 
td  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  uterus  and  is 
d  to  the  peritoneum.  The  disease  may  be  produced  traumati- 
rounds  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  violent  contusions.  It  fol- 
etimes  paracentesis,  very  rarely,  however,  except  in  cases  in 
kidneys  are  diseased. 

ng  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  produced  by  these  various  causes, 
rith  all  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  remaining  cases  which 
exceedingly  few.  Of  the  few  which  remain,  probably  in  most 
e  is  developed  in  connection  with  renal  disease.  Acute  peri- 
one  of  the  local  affections  incidental  to  the  morbid  conditions 
neys  collectively  called  ^right's  disease.  In  a  case  under  my 
•n  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  it  was  developed  in  connection  with 
mlar  rheumatism,  the  patient  recovering  after  a  short  duration 
ease.  Exposure  to  cold  may  give  rise  to  it.  I  have  known  its 
J  to  be  fairly  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  late  Prof.  Palmer, 
ille,  informed  me  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodstock,  Ver- 
!re  he  formerly  resided,  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  were  not  very 
1  among  persons  employed  in  the  winter  and  spring  to  repair 
els  damaged  by  ice,  this  occupation  requiring  them  to  work 
n  water. 

ng  as  an  epidemic  affection,  in  childbed,  it  doubtless  proceeds 
leciai  cause.  During  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  peritonitis, 
erysipelas  has  been  observed  to  prevail,  showing  some  patho- 
ationship  between  the  two  affections. 

psical  examinations,  the  various  local  causes  of  peritonitis  are 
^t  for.  Without  care  they  may  be  overlooked.  A  small  intes- 
iration  will  be  likely  to  escape  detection  unless  careful  search 
ud  is  probably  not  infrequently  overlooked.^ 

analytis  of  600  cases  of  peritonitis  with  reference  to  etiolo^  and  treat- 
>r.  Bamnel  O.  Habershon,  vide  Medico-Chimrgieal  TranBacUouB^  pub- 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  peritonitis  is  not  difficult  i 
in  which  its  diagnostic  features  are  well  marked,  as  they  are  in  t 
jority  of  cases.  These  features  ore  sometimes  obscure  or  wantii 
it  is  then  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  confounded  with  other  atf< 
From  acute  enteritis  it  is  distinguished^  generally,  by  a  greater  de; 
pain,  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  more  tenderness  on  pressni 
the  abdomen,  more  tympanites,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  t 
of  diarrhoea,  and  the  evidence,  on  all  sides,  of  a  graver  malady, 
as  is  acute  peritonitis,  acute  enteritis,  at  least  in  the  adult,  is  stil 
infrequent. 

It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  functional  colic.  The  pains,  in  son 
of  peritonitis,  are  like  those  of  colic.  But  colic  lacks  the  com 
pain,  the  abdominal  tenderness,  the  muscular  rigidit}^  the  tympani 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  of  acute  peritonitis.  Thes< 
toms,  however,  may  not  be  immediately  developed  in  peritonitis 
little  delay  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  necessaiy  in  arriving  at 
tive  diagnosis. 

Rheumatism,  affecting  the  abdominal  muscles,  may  give  rise  to 
of  the  local  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  Instances,  however,  c 
matism  limited  to  these  muscles  must  be  extremely  rare.  The  dia 
points,  indicated  by  Genest,  are  as  follows  :^  In  peritonitis,  movcm 
the  body  occasion  pain  over  the  whole  abdomen,  whereas,  in  rheui 
the  pain  is  apt  to  bo  limited  to  certain  muscles,  and,  perhaps,  coni 
one  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  same  is  true  of  tenderness  on  pi 
Moreover,  in  peritonitis  the  pain  from  pressure  is  proportionable 
amoimt,  but  in  rheumatism,  deep,  firm  pressure  may  be  made  ' 
augmenting  the  pain. 

Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  with  hypertesthesia  of  the  abdomin 
or  integument,  sometimes  simulates  closely  peritonitis  as  reganls 
local  symptoms.  The  pain  may  l^  severe,  the  tenderness  great,  tl 
bitus  on  the  back  with  the  thighs  and  knees  flexed  and,  not  infrec 
there  is  more  or  less  tj-mpanites.  Cases  presenting  these  sympt 
not  uncommon.  The  patients  are  generally  females,  and  maiiife 
or  less  of  hysterical  phenomena.  The  general  symptoms  of  acv 
tonitis,  frequency  of  pidse,  prostration,  etc.,  are  wanting  in  the« 
but  attention  to  certain  points  connected  with  the  local  s^inptc 
suffice  for  the  differential  diagnosis.  The  tenderness  in  the  neui 
affection  is  more  superficial ;  the  patient  shrinks  from  the  slightes 
but  firm,  prolonged  pressure  with  the  open  palm  is  often  well  boi 
may  even  afford  relief,  w^hereas,  in  peritonitis,  the  pain  is  always 
tionate  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  The  muscular  rigidity  of  ])ei 
is  wanting.  It  is  stated  by  Yallcix  that  tenderness  in  these  case 
by  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  that  the  tenderness  in 
especially  marked  at  a  point  situated  at  or  a  little  above  the  middl 
crest  of  the  ilium. 

I  have  known  acute  peritonitis  to  be  mistaken  for  sporadic  chol 
ease  in  which  vomiting  and  purging  occurred  early,  and  were  pn 

lished  by  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  vol.  xl 
From  an  analyBts  of  these  cases  Dr.  H.  draws  the  followlDg  conclusioi; 
tonitis  is  never  idiopathic  in  its  origin,  but,  when  not  traumatic  nor  due  to 
tion  of  viscera,  it  is  dependent  on  either  an  extension  of  disease  from  a 
viscera ;  or  on  certain  blood  changes,  such  as  occur  in  albuminuria,  pyiBn 
or  on  certain  nutritive  changes  of  the  system  connected  with  struma,  can< 
or,  lastly,  on  local  hypereenua  arising  from  cirrlu>sis,  disease  of  the  heart, 
■  Yalleix,  op.  ciL 


as,  viz.,  plcuritis  and  pericarditis.  Pain  and  tendemeBS  may 
in  consequence  of  the  coexistence  of  other  afibctiona  which 
Irium  or  blunt  the  pcrceptiona  of  the  pntirait,  and  fVom  the 
iliese  local  symptoms,  peritonitie  may  be  overlooked.  In  some 
itonitis  produced  by  perforation,  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fcTCr, 
,  the  manifestations  of  pain  and  tenderness  may  not  be  suffl- 
K;t  attention  to  the  abdomen.  In  such  cases,  other  local,  in 
with  general,  symptoms  must  be  relied  tiiwn  in  the  diagnosis. 
nble,  in  cases  of  peritonitis,  to  determine  whether  the  disease 

0  or  dependent  on  some  one  of  the  various  local  circumstances 

1  in  a  causative  relation  to  it  in  the  majority  of  eases.  In  con- 
the  relative  infrequency  of  idiopathic  peritonitis,  the  proha- 

iny  case,  are  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  some  one  of  these 
ircumstances.  Developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  it 
ut  not  invariably,  proceeds  from  perforation  of  the  ileum.  If 
1  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  accompanied  by  diarrhoea, 
itonitis  not  preceding  its  dei'clopment,  perforation,  comiectcd 
oal  ulceration,  is  the  probable  cause.  Perforation  of  the  sto- 
sbable  if  the  peritonitis  occur  suddenly  in  a  case  presenting 
ns  of  gastric  ulcer.  Perforation  of  intestine,  connected  with 
atioD,  is  to  be  very  strongly  suspected  whenever  the  affection 
1  Budd«nly,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  in  a  person  appa- 
talth;  and  if  the  pain  and  tenderness  first  occur  in  the  neigb- 
the  CRCum,  and  continue  most  marked  in  this  region,  the  seat 
'ration  is  probably  the  ajjpendix  vermiformis.  The  points  just 
ever,  do  not  positively  denote  perforation  of  intestine.  For 
ey  were  present  in  a  case  recently  under  my  obser\-ation,  in 
Krhonitis  was  due  to  perforation  from  ulceration  of  the  gall- 
'erforation  of  the  ureter  may  be  strongly  susijected  if  the  snd- 
ment  of  the  dieeaso  have  been  preceded  by  symptoms  denoting 
from  calculus  or  some  other  cause.  In  like  manner,  perfora- 
ductus  communis  choledochus  is  the  t3robable  cause  if  svmo- 
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of  the  disease  depends,  for  example,  intestinal  perforation,  or  by  coexiit» 
ing  affections,  for  example,  renal  disease.  We  have  no  data  for  detennin. 
ing  the  amount  of  intrinsic  tendency  to  death  belonging  to  simple  idiopi. 
thic  peritonitis.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  fatality  in  aO 
cases  depends  very  much  on  the  mode  of  management.  Judiciondj 
treated,  in  imcomplicatcd  cases,  the  prospect  of  recoviery  is  good,  h 
complicated  cases,  including  under  this  head  cases  in  which  the  disease  ii 
connected  with  gastric  or  intestinal  ulceration,  Bright's  disease,  etc,  the 
prognosis  must  always  be  very  unfavorable.  Under  certain  circumstanoei, 
the  disease  runs  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  It  may  destroy  life  within  a  tbr 
hours,  developed  as  a  result  of  perforation.  Recovery,  however,  is  not 
impossible  in  cases  of  perforation,  pronded  the  opening  be  not  large  and 
closure  be  quickly  effected  by  adhesions  around  it.  The  average  duratioii 
in  fatal  cases  is  from  five  to  six  da3's. 

The  mode  of  dying  is  by  either  rapid  or  slow  asthenia.  An  un&voraUa 
progress  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by  a  progressive  increase  of  the  foeU^ 
ness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  progressively  increasing  prostration, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  hiccough,  regurgitation,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  favorable  progress  may  be  predicated  upon  improvement  as  ^^ 
gards  the  general  s^-mptoms  just  referred  to,  together  with  diminution  of 
the  tympanites  and  muscular  rigidity  of  the  abdomen.  Convalescence  it 
apt  to  be  slow,  more  or  less  tenderness  and  colic  pains  persisting  during 
the  progress  toward  recovery. 

Treatment. — Within  a  few  years,  an  important  change  of  practice,  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis,  has  taken  place  in  this  citj 
( New  York),  and ,  to  a  considerable  extent,  throughout  the  country.   Then 
are  grounds  for  the  belief  that,  by  means  of  the  method  of  treatment  which 
will  be  here  recommended,  this  disease  is  managed  much  more  successftiD} 
than  heretofore.     The  change  consists,  firsts  in  the  disuse  of  bloodletting 
and  cathartics ;  and,  second^  in  relying  mainly  on  the  use  of  opium.    Oo^ 
emed  by  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  employment  d 
bloodletting  in  acute  inflammations,  the  indications  for  this  measure  an 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  peritonitis,  a  disease  which  tends  to  destnj 
life,  and  sometimes  very  quickly,  by  asthenia.     Having  considered  theaa 
general  principles,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessar}'  to  enter  into  a  considemtioA 
of  the  reasons  for  the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few,  if  any, 
exceptions,  bloodletting,  either  general  or  local,  is  contra-indicated  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  peritonitis.     Bloodletting  has  been  much  employed  ii 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  certainly,  clinical  observation  has  abun- 
dantly shown  that  it  is  not,  to  say  tlie  least,  a  curative  measure.    It  is  a 
measure  which  in  this,  as  in  other  diseases,  must  do  either  good  or  harm; 
and  in  a  disease,  like  this,  involving  always  not  a  little  danger  to  life,  if  it 
do  harm  instead  of  good,  the  amount  of  harm,  even  if  not  large,  may  bear 
hea^-ily  on  the  result.    Cathartics,  also,  have  been  much  emj^oyed  in  thi 
treatment  of  this  disease.    Not  only  are  they  devoid  of  curative  efficicjj 
but  they  are  highly  pernicious.    An  important  point  in  the  treatment  of 
an  acute  inflammation  of  any  part,  is  to  secure  for  the  part  as  much  rest 
as  possible.    The  friction  incident  to  the  peristaltic  movements  tends  to 
perpetuate  and  intensify  the  inflammation  in  peritonitis.     It  is  an  object 
of  treatment  to  arrest  these  movements,  and  thus  secure  rest  for  the  ifr 
flamed  membrane.    Cathartics  not  only  conflict  with  the  means  for  eflM- 
ing  this  object,  but  they  aggravate  the  inflammation  by  faicreasing  the 
peristaltic  movements.    Moreover,  they  are  objectionable  on  the  same 
score  as  bloodletting  and  other  depletory  and  depressing  meuniea.    Clin* 
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eal  observation  certainly  furnishes  no  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  cathar- 
ics  in  the  treatment  of  acute  i)eritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
iccurrcd  to  me,  as  to  others,  to  see  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  re- 
iTodaced  by  the  too  early  administration  of  a  cathartic,  when  the  disease 
ppeared  to  be  progressing  favorably,  and  the  patieut^s  life  apparently 
06t  in  consequence.  Cathartics,  then,  should  not  enter  into  the  treatment 
f  this  disease.  The  bowels  should  be  allowed  to  remain  constipated,  if 
vacaations  do  not  spontaneously  occur,  during  the  career  of  the  disease, 
ven  if  this  period  be  a  week  or  more.  In  pursuing  this  course,  the  phy- 
ician  mnst  expect,  in  some  cases,  to  encounter  the  importunities  of  the 
Atient  or  friends  for  medicine  to  open  the  bowels.  If  the  patient  suffer 
k^m  an  accumulation  of  feces  within  the  rectum,  its  contents  may  be  cau- 
iously  removed  by  repeated  simple  injections. 

The  use  of  opiates  in  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  is  not  of  very 
lecent  date.     Armstrong,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  advocated 
Itill  doses  of  opium  in  conjimction  with  bleeding  and  mercury,  attaching 
:he  greater  relative  importance  to  the  opium.     Watson,  in  his  admirable 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic^  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished more  than  25  years  ago,  considers  opium  as  of  great  value,  and 
points  out  the  evils  of  cathartics.     This  author  refers  to  cases  rci)orted  by 
a  British  physician.  Bates,  in  which  opium  and  rest  were  relied  upon 
mainly  in  the  treatment.     More  especially  Graves,  and  afterward  Stokes, 
of  Dublin,  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject,  by  reports 
log  eases  in  which  the  disease  was  successfully  treated  with  the  free  use 
of  opium.     They  advocated  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
more  particularly  in  cases  of  peritonitis  due  to  perforation.     But  the 
credit  of  inaugurating  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  by  opiates  exclu^ 
iiYely  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark.     Moreover,  to 
Profl  Clark  is  due  the  credit  of  ascertaining  that,  in  certain  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis, there  is  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  opiates,  and  that,  to  secure  their 
curative  power,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  them  in  enormous 
doses.    Tho  attention  of  the  profession  of  this  country  was  first  called  to 
the  efflcacy  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  by  the  publication  of  cases  of  puer- 
penl  peritonitis  treated  by  Prof.  Clark,  in  the  lying-in  wards  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  in  1851-52.     Prof  C,  however,  was  lecl  to  apply  this  method  of 
tieabnent  to  these  cases  from  his  previous  experience  of  its  efficacy  in 
■mirie  peritonitis. 

An  important  object  effected  by  opiates  is  the  arrest  or  retardation  of 
the  peristaltic  movements ;  this  is  a  special  object  in  this  disease,  but 
Ofnates  are  useful  in  this,  as  in  other  inflammations,  by  rendering  the 
tjBtem  more  tolerant  of  the  local  affection.  The  latter  is  also  an  object 
to  be  effected.  With  reference  to  both  these  objects,  opiates  are  to  be 
giTcn  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  certain  efiects.  Relief  of  abdominal 
psin  is  generally  evidence  that  the  first  object  is  effected.  The  doses, 
therefore,  should  be  sufidcient  to  produce  this  effect.  The  pain  is  to  be 
xdiered  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  return  of  pain  prevented  by  re- 
peatinff  the  required  doses  at  short  intervals.  Diminished  frequency  of 
the  poise  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  desired  effect  upon  the  system.  The 
of  the  treatment  will  depend  much  on  its  being  commenced  early 


in  the  disease.  Tune  should  not  be  wasted  by  delay  for  any  preliminary 
measures.  A  fdll  dose  should  commence  the  treatment,  the  amount  Ix^ing 
regulated  by  the  intensity  of  the  pain.  For  an  adult,  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  some  other  form 
of  o|^te,  may  be  given  at  once.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  effects  of  the 
first  dose  can  be  appreciated.    If  the  patient  be  not  then  free  from  pain, 
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another  dose  is  to  be  given,  the  amount  of  this  dose  being  determinect 
the  degree  of  pain.  And,  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  opli^^^ 
to  be  repeated,  if  required,  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  hoa?;^^ 
doses  suffidcnt  to  prevent  return  of  pain.  Undue  narcotism  is,  of  coune 
to  be  avoided.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  ph3^8ician  is  to  observe  the 
effects  ^s  regard  somnolency,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  diminished 
number  of  respiration.  It  is  never  necessary  to  produce  a  degree  of 
narcotism  involving  any  danger.  Judgment  and  careful  watching,  bow. 
ever,  are  important,  lest  an  unnecessary  degree  of  narcotism  be  prodnced. 
The  somnolency  from  the  opiates  should  never  become  so  great  that  the 
patient  cannot  be  easily  aroused.  The  respirations  should  not  remain 
below  ten  or  twelve  per  minute.  If,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  thej 
are  found  below  this  number,  or  irregular,  the  intervals  between  the  doses 
are  to  be  lengthened  or  the  doses  diminished.  In  canying  out  this 
method  of  treatment,  it  is  desirable  that  the  physician  should  see  the 
patient  frequently.  If  this  be  impracticable,  as  it  often  will  be  in  countiy 
practice,  the  administration  of  the  doses  must  be  intrusted,  with  minute 
instructions,  to  an  intelligent  and  faithfiil  assistant  or  nurse.  The  doses 
are  to  be  gradually  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  local  and  gcnenl 
symptoms  denote  improvement,  and,  at  length,  discontinued. 

The  extent  to  which  opiates  are  to  be  given  in  order  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects of  the  treatment  will  vary  much  in  different  cases.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  doses  required  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  pain.  Bat 
the  susceptibility  of  different  persons  to  opium  varies  greatly,  and  in  pe- 
ritonitis,  as  in  some  other  diseases,  there  is  sometimes  an  extraordinaiy 
tolerance  of  this  remedy.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  treated  successfullj 
by  Prof.  Clark,  the  patient  took  within  the  first  26  hours,  of  opium  and 
the  sulphate  of  morphia,  a  quantity  equivalent  to  106  grains  of  opivn; 
in  the  second  24  hours,  she  took  472  grains ;  on  the  third  day,  236  graim; 
on  the  fourth  da}"*,  120  grains ;  on  the  fifth  day,  54  grains ;  on  the  sixth 
day,  22  grains ;  on  the  seventh  day,  8  grains,  after  which  the  treatment 
was  suspended.  This  patient  Prof.  C.  had  reason  to  believe  was  noti& 
customed  to  the  use  of  opium  in  health,  and  was  not  intemperate.  At 
regards  the  amount  of  oinum  required,  this  case  is  exceptional.  Oene 
rally,  according  to  Prof.  C,  in  private  practice,  not  more  than  half  0 
two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  every  two  hours  is  needed 
This  accords  with  my  experience.  Often  the  requisite  effects  are  prodoeei 
with  doses  much  less  than  those  just  named.  The  manner  of  condoctitt 
the  opiate  treatment  may  be  illustrated  by  a  tabular  statement  of  th 
doses  and  symptoms  at  interv'als  of  from  two  to  three  hours,  in  a  case  i 
my  service  at  Belle vue  Hospital,  the  treatment  being  carried  out  by  tl 
senior  assistant.*  In  this  cose,  death  took  place  on  the  tenth  day,  fto 
the  development  of  dysentery,  the  symptoms,  as  regards  the  peritoniti 
denoting  convalescence  at  the  time  the  dysenteric  affection  became  d 
veloped.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  peritonitis  was  due  to  perforatk 
of  tlie  gall-bladder  from  an  abscess  between  its  coats.  The  parts  w« 
agglutinated  with  recent  lymph  at  the  perforation,  and  the  appeanmo 
of  the  peritoneum  were  consistent  with  convalescence  from  the  peritoniti 
Although  fatal  from  an  intercurrent  disease,  this  case  exemplified  tl 
utility  of  the  opiate  treatment,  and  the  autopsy  leaves  no  room  for  distni 
of  the  diagnosis. 

The  patient,  a  tailor,  aged  30,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  sharp  «1 

■  By  Dr.  George  Engs.  This  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Engs  hi  the  Ameriei 
Medical  Tunes,  Jon.  9,  1861 
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i9iOiiiuud  pain  the  day  but  one  before  his  admission,  and  had  had  no  treat- 
"^~  prior  to  entering  the  hospital.     He  was  placed  at  once  on  the  opiate 

lent,  and  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Engs,  gives  the 
I,  pulse,  and  respirations,  with  remarks,  at  intervals  of  from  two  to 

hours : — 


»- 


Time. 


3l0T.  27th,    1}P.  M. 

13     M. 
Rot.  28th      3   A.M. 


PnlM. 

Re«p. 

120 

36 

138 

36 

108 

38 

108 

30 

108 

17 

100 

11 

103 

10 

106 

13 

103 

13 

104 

10 

100 

11 

93 

0 

108 

18 

108 

25 

100 

13 

88 

0 

00 

13 

00 

13 

lOG 

14 

Magendie's 

S«tlntioa 
Morpb. 


gtt.  XV. 
XV. 
X. 
XX. 

XV. 

X. 
X. 
V. 
V. 

0. 
0. 
0. 

V. 

XV. 

V. 

0. 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 


(i 

a 

i( 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
(t 
»i 
i( 
it 
ii 
t( 
ti 
it 
it 


Eemarka. 


Complains  of  naiiROR. 

No  pnin  except  ou  motion. 

Restless. 

H;i3  vomited. 

Dozing. 

No  pain. 

No  pain. 

Vomiting  repeated. 

Asleep. 

Restless. 

Restless ;  thin  yellowish  stool. 

Rigidity  of  abdomen  much 
diminished. 


Bowels  again  moved. 


Djsenteiic  dejections  occurred  on  the  30th  instant,  and  death  took  place 
in  six  days  afterward,  the  abdominal  tenderness,  rigidity,  and  tympanites 
hftving  mo.stIy  disappeared. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  the  main  reliance  is  upon  opiates.  But 
other  measures  are  important.  Quietude  of  the  body  is  to  be  enjoined ; 
the  bladder  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  timely  use  of  the  catheter,  if  there  be 
Tetention  of  urine.  Rubefacients,  sinapisms,  or  turpentine  stupes  may  be 
applied  over  the  abdomen  ;  blisters  are  contra-indicated.  All  the  good  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  revulsion  will  be  effected  by  rubefacients,  and  coun- 
ter-irritation beyond  this  does  harm  by  increasing  constitutional  disturb- 
ance and  contributing  to  depress  the  powers  of  life.  Warm  fomentations 
to  the  abdomen,  if  grateful  to  the  patient,  are  useful ;  poultices  are  uncom 
fortable  from  their  weight ;  the  water-dressing  or  the  spongio-pilinc  is  to 
be  preferred.  Cold  applications  are  recommended,  after  trial,  by  Grisollc 
and  Allison.  I  cannot  speak  of  their  utility  from  observation,  but  I  shoidd 
be  willing  to  trust  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient  in  deciding  between  cold 
or  warm  applications.  Cold  applications,  provided  they  are  well  borne  by 
the  patient,  are  recommended  by  Niemeyer,  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
in  acnte  pleuritis,  namely,  by  means  of  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water 
and  renewed  every  ten  minutes.  Sustaining  measures  are  indicated  in 
proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  Tonics, 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  concentrated  nourishment  constitute  the  support- 
ing measures,  not  less  appropriate  to  this  than  to  other  diseases  which  tend 
to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  I  have  seen  the  life  of  a  patient  appnifntly 
saved  by  the  ftt»e  and  persevering  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  use  of  opiates.  The  employment  of  cathartics  in  convales- 
cence calls  for  great  circumspection ;  they  may  not  be  required,,  the  bowels 
acting  spontaneously.    The  free  use  of  opiates  continued  throughoul  the 
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tlisease  does  not  appear  to  conduce  to  constipation,  and  <)o«6  tuA 
the  oocurrenco  of  diarrhtea  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 

The  tiutplojment  of  mercury  claims  a  few  remarks.     Uercoi 
has  been  deeued  Ligtily  important  in  this  disease  by  most  pi 
heretofore,  and  it  is  still  deemed  important  by  many.     It  is  si 
be  useful  in  this,  as  in  other  serous  inflammations,  by  limitiitg 
and  promoting  its  absorption.    The  opinion  has  already  been  ei 
that  the  so-called  antiplastic  and  sorbefacient  action  of  mercury  ' 
much  exaggerated,  but  that  we  arc  not  authorized  with  our  preet 
edge  to  deny  to  this  remedy  any  curative  power.     And  it  ia  perl 
tiouable  whether,  in  so  grave  an  aS^tion  as  acute  peritonitis,  we 
warranted  in  omitting  this  remedy.     1  roust  confess,  howerer, 
some  years  past  it  has  not  entered  into  the  treatment  of  the  cases 
I  have  had  charge.     The  cmjiloyment  of  mercury  should  not  di 
reliance  on  opiates ;  and  it  shotild  be  so  employed  as  not  to  interflnr' 
the  objects  of  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment.     I  f  given  internally,  it  shooi 
be  in  fractional  doaes,  so  as  to  avoid  a  cathartic  eScct,  but  a  preCtnUt 
mode  is  its  employment  by  inunction. 

In  endeavoring  to  determine  clinically  the  relative  value  of  diflcfMl 
methods  of  treatment,  cases  should  bo  grouped  ace\>rding  to  the  diAnil 
circumstances  giiing  rise  to  the  peritonitis.  As  regards  the  prospcctot 
success  from  any  treatment,  cases  of  perforation,  evacuation  of  pus  iota 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  ru]>ture  of  the  gall-bladder,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  dittti 
with  cases  of  simple  peritonitis.  Moreover,  the  disease,  more  espmallj 
in  its  simple  form,  is  too  rare  for  a  cliiiical  observer,  however  Iajfg«  to 
field  of  practice,  to  accumulate  many  cases.  I  have  notes  of  tbirty-An 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  Of  these  tbirty-Sn 
cases,  seventeen  proved  fatal,  death  being  attributable  to  the  peritfloift 
per  ae.  In  addition  to  these  seventeen  fatal  cases,  death  was  attribateilt 
in  one  case  to  dysentery  which  was  developed  during  apparent  eonnlw- 
cence ;  in  one  case  the  peritonitis  supervened  on  acute  pleurisy,  the  patient 
dying  as  if  by  "  shock,"  and  in  one  oaso  death  took  place  after  the  patuflt 
had  recovered  from  the  peritonitis  sufficiently  to  be  up  and  altouC,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  not  having  been  ascertained.  Adding  theae  thm 
cases  and  the  whole  niunber  of  those  ending  fatally  is  twenty.  Of  tlie 
fatal  cases,  exclusive  of  the  three  cases  just  referred  to,  the  autopsy  shoWKl 
in  four  rupture  of  the  vermiform  a])pendix  of  the  oeeum,  in  one  case  frsc- 
ture  of  the  liver  from  injury,  in  two  cases  suppuration  of  the  ovaries,  is 
both  an  abscess  having  opened  into  the  |>eritoueal  cavity  ;  and  in  oiieesH 
there  was  rupture  of  intestine  from  violent  efforts  made  by  the  patient  k 
reducing  a  hernia.  In  three  cases  there  was  no  apparent  local  cauu  of 
this  peritonitis.  In  six  cases  there  w.is  no  autopsy.  Of  the  three  ckmb  i^ 
simple  peritonitis  (as  determined  by  the  autopsy),  and  only  those  pTOTUg 
fatal,  the  opiate  treatment  was  commenced  in  one  case  on  the  third  daji 
in  one  case  a  cathartic  was  given  on  the  third  day  and  the  patient  was  not 
kept  quiet,  and  in  the  remaining  case  the  opiate  treatment  was  imperfaitl; 
carried  out.  Of  the  six  fatal  cases  in  which  no  autopsy  was  made,  tbne 
were  treated  with  cathartics  and  bleeding.  In  two  cases  the  opiat«  plu 
was  moderately  carried  out,  and  in  one  of  these  coses  the  patient  was  con- 
sidered as  convalescent,  and  allowed  to  sit  up,  when  a  renewal  of  the  symp- 
toms took  place,  followed  by  speedy  death.  In  the  remaining  case  the 
opiat«  treatment  was  efficiently  carried  out  until  the  patient  sp|)esred  to 
tie  nearly  convalescing,  when,  yielding  to  the  importuuilioa  of  friends,  i 
cathartic  was  gi^'cn,  after  which  the  intensity  of  the  disease  was  reprodtic«^^ 
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d  the  case  speedily  ended  fatally.    Of  the  fifteen  cases  ending  in  recovery 

.e  treatment  was  exclnsively  or  chiefly  by  opium. 

These  analytical  results  are  submitted  as  olfording  evidence  of  the  efli- 

icjr  of  the  method  of  treatment  by  opium  after  the  plan  pursued  by  Prof. 

laric 

Partial  or  Cironmsoribed  Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  limited  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  peritoneum  is 
most  invariably  a  complication  of  a  prior  affection  of  the  parts  covered 
r  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  membrane.  In  this  respect  the  same  law 
lids  good  with  reference  to  the  pleura  and  peritoneum.  Ulceration  of 
e  stomach,  for  example,  leads  to  a  peritonitis  limited  to  the  site  of  the 
cer,  and  the  contiguous  parts  become  adherent  at  that  point — a  conser- 
itive  provision  against  perforation.  Inflammation  of  the  uterus  extends 
*  the  portion  of  this  membrane  covering  that  organ.  Affections  of  the 
rer  sometimes  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  investment  of  this 
jeos  (peri-hepatUis),  In  consequence  of  this  partial  peritonitis,  the 
rer  sometimes  becomes  covered  with  lymph,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
Ijioent  parts  ;  hence  one  source  of  atrophy  with  diminished  volume  of 
K  liver,  and  consequent  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum.  In  like  manner, 
utial  peritonitis  may  be  limited  respectively  to  portions  of  membrane 
ligation  with  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the  ovaries,  etc.  A  small  per- 
ntion  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  give  rise  to  only  partial  peritonitis, 
w  orifice  becoming  closed  by  exudation  of  lymph  and  adhesions. 
The  diagnosis  of  partial  peritonitis  is  to  be  based  upon  circumscribed 
lia  and  tenderness,  with  perhaps  more  or  less  febrile  movement.  These 
fmptoms  are  marked  in  proportion  to  the  acutcness  of  the  inflammation ; 
A  partial  peritonitis  is  oftener  subacute  than  acute.  Ph3'sical  explora- 
00,  in  some  cases,  famishes  diagnostic  evidence.  The  presence  of  lymph 
ay  occasion  a  friction  sound  or  a  tactile  sensation  of  rubbing  due  to  the 
trition  of  opposed  surfaces  with  the  diaphragmatic  respiratory  move- 
nts. It  is  most  apt  to  be  obtained  when  the  peritonitis  is  situated  over 
te  liver  and  spleen.  It  is  obtained  in  cases  of  partial  oftener  than  of 
BDOil  peritonitis,  and  is  of  comparatively  less  importance  in  the  latter, 
ittnse  the  symptoms  generally  suffice  for  the  diagnosis  of  general  peri- 
Hdtis. 

It  must  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  existence  of 
iitial  peritonitis  not  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  parts  covered 
r  the  inflamed  portion  of  peritoneum.  Cases,  however,  are  so  rare 
at,  the  existence  of  partial  peritonitis  being  ascertained,  a  complicating 
liN^on  of  the  parts  covered  by  the  inflamed  portion  is  to  be  inferred. 
Tie  prognosis  in  cases  of  partial  peritonitis  will  depend  on  the  nature 
d  extent  of  the  affection  of  which  the  peritonitis  is  a  complication, 
le  adhesions  resulting  from  the  inflammation,  as  has  been  seen,  may  be 
ber  conservative  or  deleterious. 
So  Ikr  as  the  peritonitis  is  concerned,  palliative  treatment  is  alone  called 


Chronic  Peritonitis. 

of  partial  peritonitis,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is 
acute  than  chronic  Cases  of  idiopathic,  chronic,  general  perito- 
»  certainly  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  medical  ex]>erience.  In 
s  of  chnmio  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  is  generally  either  consecu- 
to  a  prior  afl^ction  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  it  is  secondary  to  an 
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alTwtion  ^  etse^hcrc.    Occasional!;  acute  pettionitis  evcDtiia 

tlie  cLi-oni  n  of  the  disease.     This  is  rare.     In  easeB  of  acute  p 

liilis,  if  lile  u    not  destroyed  by  the  acnte  disease,  recovery,  ■ 
tnk^s  plnce.     'I'he  pattent  is  liable  to  suflbr  fur  some  time  from  w 
or  disorder  of  tlie  intestiiud  canal,  and  adventitious  Tueanbnute^  n 
from  the  disease  may  occasion  inconvenience;  but  tbe  influi 
not  persist,  save  in  exceptional  cases. 

Of  cases  of  chronic,  not  succeeding  acute,  peritonitis,  in  tiu  |i 
mfyority  the  affection  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  tuVm' 
cachexia.  The  affection  is  then  commonly  known  as  luberculout  p 
nitis.  Fost-f  )rtcm  examination,  in  these  cases,  gcnemlly  retub^li 
addition  to  ipearances  denoting  peritoneal  inflammatioo,  eithw  A 
yellow  tn^rerc.^  associated  frequently  with  tuberculosis  of  the  a: 
and  intestinal  mucous  glands,  or  the  gray  semi-tranepareat  gnniili 
The  latr        ceonling  to  Robin,  are  produced  consecutively  b    '" 


touitis.  lerculo""  D»nrii 

invariably  '"< 

tubereuloui 

patients  ar  ^u  i.-ura 

tabercle  eit^..  eath  or 

tuberculous  o:      mt^r  affeotiui     -^ 
nitis,  in  these  ^.-aes,  1        f  «     iu 
generally  is  chronic  i         >;         a 
that,  the  existence  ol 
ferred,  provided  the 
iwritonitis   have  not    jiictenwi. 
local  manifestations  of  the 
take  place  in  the  lungs,  | 
much  positiveness  from  tne  exi 
qualilicationB  just  stated.    For  on 
peritonitis,  we  are  mainly  indebte^  , 
In  a  oert^in  proportion  of  casea,  ck 
rith  carcinoma  either  seated  ' 


the  abdomen,  however,  ara^ 
developed  in  connection  w 
of  Louis  show  that  tubrrd 
irrespective  of  tbe  pn; 
ritoneum,  and  irres^iccCiTC* 
lie  aMominal  vtsceni,  tbopi 
a  the  tuberculoos  cachexia,  jj 
I  with  the  tuberculous  a 
.scertained,  the  latter  may  b«£~| 
eral,  not   traumatic,  nud  i 
ver,  since,  after   childhood,  ttw  | 
cachexia  almost  invariably  Si 
nrculosis  niaj'  be  infi'iivd  «^ 
..    )f  chronic  peritonitis,  wiUi  l^ 
'   edge  of  these  relations  of  cliraut   ] 
i  clinical  researches  of  Looia.' 
3  peritonitis  occurs  in  eonnedki 
itoneum,  or  originatang  in  ctfcn,  I 


stnictures  and  extending  to  this  membrane.  The  inflaiumntion,  in  lies* 
cases,  is  excited  by  the  carcinomatous  disease.  The  ol&cUon,  iu  these 
cases,  may  be  called  cancerous  peritonitis. 

Allur  death,  in  cases  of  ehronio  peritonitis,  more  or  less  liquid  eflouoo 
is  fretiucntly  fonnd  in  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  quantity,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
large  ;  not  infrequently  it  is  small,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  accumu- 
lation. An  efi\iaion  frequently  takes  place  in  considerable  quutitr. 
which  either  diminishes  or  disappears  before  death.  Exceptionally,  tbt' 
amount  of  effusion  is  so  great  tliat  paracentesis  is  required.  I  have  known 
this  to  occur  in  caeos  of  cancerous  peritonitis.  The  effused  liquid  cuntaias 
lymph  in  more  or  less  abundance.  Merely  serous  effusion,  here  as  eJw- 
wbere,  is  no  evidence  of  inflammation.  The  peritoneal  cavity  may  contaii 
pus  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  A  purulent  collection  here  sometinKi 
leads  to  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  intestine  or  of  the  abdoiainil 
walls,  as  in  empyema  the  pus  makes  its  way  into  the  bronchial  tulxsof 
through  the  parictes  of  the  chest.  The  intestines  are  agglutinated  tocsii 
other,  the  solid  viscera,  and  the  abdominal  walls  by  means  of  lymph,  aii'l 
permanent  adhesions  follow.  The  latter  alone  ore  evidence,  not  of  exit' 
ing  but  of  past  inflamraation.  If  tlie  disease  have  been  of  coneideraUe 
loug  duration,  the  intestinal  convolutions  are  sometimes  boand  togeUmi 

1  Hcchercliea  Eur  la  Fhlliiue, 
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nected  with  the  solid  viscera,  so  as  to  form  masses  of  considerable 
rhich  are  appreciable,  by  palpation,  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
regards  the  clinical  history  and  diagnosis,  chronic  peritonitis  is  fire- 
y  obscure,  belonging  among  the  affections  called  insidious,  and  its 
ice  is  not  always  readily  determined.  If  it  follow  acute  peritonitis, 
S8  likely  to  escape  detection  than  when  it  is  subacute  Qrom  the  be- 
g.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  persistence  of  pain  and  tender- 
Jie  presence  of  liquid  effhsion  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  continued 
;y  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  together  with  general  debility,  emacia- 
1  some  cases  febrile  movement,  etc.,  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently 

lerculons  peritonitis  is,  from  the  first,  subacute.  The  researches  of 
show  the  symptoms  to  be  as  follows :  Augmentation  of  the  size  of 
domen  firom  tympanites  and  liquid  effusion,  the  latter  denoted  by 
ition ;  abdominal  pains,  often  not  marked,  with  tenderness  on  pres- 
diminution  of  the  enlargement  from  liquid  eflUsion  and  perhaps 
learance  of  the  sense  of  fluctuation  after  a  time ;  the  tympanites  in 
oases  diminishing  after  a  time,  and  followed  by  tension  of  the  ab- 
■1  walls ;  the  intestinal  convolutions  sometimes,  after  the  tjnnpanites 
uqypeared,  apparent  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Pains  and 
ness  are  sometimes  wanting,  the  patient  making  no  complaint  of 
domen,  and  rough  pressure  being  well  borne.  In  some  cases  the 
ten  has  to  the  touch  a  doughy  or  boggy  feel.  Peritoneal  friction  is 
mes  heard  or  felt.  With  these  local  S3rmptoms  are  associated  more 
.  acceleration  of  pulse,  perspiration  during  sleep,  hectic  paroxysms, 
tssive  emaciation,  anaemia,  general  debility,  etc.  After  childhood, 
nary  tuberculosis  will  be  found  to  exist  in  a  vast  migority  of  cases, 
the  foregoing  local  symptoms,  especially  if  tuberculous  enteritis  be 
ied  by  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
I  tends  to  strengthen  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  peritonitis.  The 
ulous  affection  of  the  lungs  in  some  cases  is  quite  latent  as  regards 
nary  symptoms,  and  its  existence  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of 
al  signs. 

cancerous  peritonitis,  the  local  symptoms  do  not  differ  materially 
[lose  in  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Febrile  movement  is  less  constant 
arked  in  the  former ;  perspiration  is  not  so  apt  to  occur.  The  age 
ients  is  greater  than  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  tlie  latter.  The 
ous  affection  within  the  abdomen  may  be  secondary  to  cancer  in 
ritoations  open  to  examination.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  does  not 
L 

prognosis  in  all  cases  is  unfavorable.  A  fatal  termination,  sooner 
Mr,  even  if  the  peritonitis  be  not  connected  with  either  tubercle  or 
,  is  the  rule.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  may  be  long. 
i  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  history  appeared  to  show  that  the 
3n  had  existed  for  a  great  number  of  years  before  death.  Tuber- 
and  cancerous  peritonitis  are  always  fatal,  the  duration  varying 
oi|e  or  two  months  to  a  year  or  more.  The  fatal  termination  is 
ed  by  coexisting  pulmonary  disease,  in  cases  of  tuberculous  perito- 
md  frequently  by  tuberculous  enteritis  and  other  local  affections. 
m  what  has  just  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  prognosis,  it 
3  that  chronic  peritonitis  is  not  to  be  treated  with  an  expectation  of 
ry.  If  the  peritonitis  be  simple,  the  indications  are  to  palliate  the 
lymptoms,  and,  by  the  use  of  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  diet,  and 
bygienic  measures,  to  strengthen  the  system  and  enable  it  to  endure 
lal  affection  as  long  as  possible. 


yellow  tuljercle  associated  freqoentlj  with  tuberculosis  of  t 
and  intestinal  mucous  glands,  or  the  gray  semi-transparent 
The  latter,  according  to  Robin,  are  produced  consecutivel; 
tonitis.  Tuberculous  products  within  the  abdomen,  how 
Invariably  present  in  oases  of  peritonitis  developed  in  oonne 
tuberculous  cachexia.  The  obser>-ations  of  Louis  show  ths 
patients  are  liable  to  chronic  peritonitis  irrespectiTe  of  th 
tubercle  either  beneath  or  upon  the  peritoneum,  and  irrc 
tuberculous  or  other  affection  of  any  of  the  abdominal  visce 
nitis,  in  these  cases,  being  attributable  to  the  tuberculous  < 
generally  is  chronic  peritonitis  associatert  with  the  tubercul 
that,  the  existence  of  the  former  being  ascertained,  the  latt 
ferred,  provided  the  peritonitis  be  general,  not  tntumat: 
j>eritonitis  have  not  preceded.  Moreover,  since,  after  c 
local  manifestations  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia  almost  ii 
take  place  in  the  lungs,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be 
much  positiveness  from  the  existence  of  chronic  pcriton 
qualifications  just  stated.  For  our  knowledge  of  these  relati' 
peritonitis,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  clinical  researchei 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  chronic  peritonitis  occurs 
with  carcinoma  either  seated  in  the  peritoneum,  or  origins 
structures  and  extending  to  this  membrane.  The  inflamnu 
cases,  is  excited  by  the  carcinomatous  disease.  The  aflbc 
cases,  may  be  called  cancerous  peritonitis. 

After  death,  in  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  more  or  less  1 
is  frequently  found  in  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  quantity,  as 
large ;  not  infrequently  it  is  small,  and  in  some  cases  there 
lation.  Aa  effusion  frequently  takes  place  in  considem 
which  either  diminishes  or  disappears  before  death.  Exc( 
amount  of  eff\i8ion  is  so  great  that  paracentesis  is  required, 
this  to  occur  in  coses  of  cancerous  peritonitis.  The  efiUsed  )i 
Ivmnh  in  more  or  less  abundance.     Uerelv  semna  eBbainn 
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ected  with  the  solid  viscera,  so  as  to  form  masses  of  considerable 
dch  are  appreciable,  by  palpation,  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
igards  the  clinical  history  and  diagnosis,  chronic  peritonitis  is  fre- 

obscure,  belonging  among  the  affections  called  insidious,  and  its 
te  is  not  always  readily  determined.  If  it  follow  acute  peritonitis, 
»  likely  to  escape  detection  than  when  it  is  subacute  Qrom  the  be- 
.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  persistence  of  pain  and  tender- 
e  presence  of  liquid  effhslon  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  continued 

of  the  abdominal  muscles,  together  with  general  debility,  emacia- 
some  cases  febrile  movement,  etc.,  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently 

rculons  peritonitis  is,  from  the  first,  subacute.  The  researches  of 
how  the  symptoms  to  be  as  follows :  Augmentation  of  the  size  of 
omen  from  tympanites  and  liquid  effusion,  the  latter  denoted  by 
ion  ;  abdominal  pains,  often  not  marked,  with  tenderness  on  pres- 
iminution  of  the  enlargement  from  liquid  effusion  and  perhaps 
arance  of  the  sense  of  fluctuation  after  a  time ;  the  tympanites  in 
ises  diminishing  after  a  time,  and  followed  by  tension  of  the  ab- 
[  walls ;  the  intestinal  convolutions  sometimes,  after  the  tympanites 
appeared,  apparent  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Pains  and 
ess  are  sometimes  wanting,  the  patient  making  no  complaint  of 
omen,  and  rough  pressure  being  well  borne.  In  some  eases  the 
n  has  to  the  touch  a  doughy  or  boggy  feel.  Peritoneal  friction  is 
les  heard  or  felt.  With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  more 
icceleration  of  pulse,  perspiration  during  sleep,  hectic  paroxysms, 
sive  emaciation,  anaemia,  general  debility,  etc.  After  childhood, 
ary  tuberculosis  will  be  found  to  exist  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
le  foregoing  local  symptoms,  especially  if  tuberculous  enteritis  be 
d  by  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
tends  to  strengthen  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  peritonitis.  The 
lous  affection  of  the  lungs  in  some  cases  is  quite  latent  as  regards 
ary  symptoms,  and  its  existence  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of 
1  signs. 

incerous  peritonitis,  the  local  symptoms  do  not  differ  materially 
ose  in  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Febrije  movement  is  less  constant 
rked  in  the  former ;  perspiration  is  not  so  apt  to  occur.  The  age 
?nt8  is  greater  than  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  the  latter.  The 
as  affection  within  the  abdomen  may  be  secondary  to  cancer  in 
tuations  open  to  examination.     Pulmonary  tuberculosis  does  not 

>rognosis  in  all  cases  is  unfavorable.  A  fatal  termination,  sooner 
',  even  if  the  peritonitis  be  not  connected  with  either  tubercle  or 
is  the  rule.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  may  be  long, 
met  with  a  case  in  which  the  history  appeared  to  show  that  the 
1  had  existed  for  a  great  number  of  years  before  death.  Tuber- 
and  cancerous  peritonitis  are  always  fatal,  the  duration  varying 
|e  or  two  months  to  a  year  or  more.  The  fatal  termination  is 
i  by  coexisting  pulmonary  disease,  in  cases  of  tuberculous  perito- 
id  frequently  by  tuberculous  enteritis  and  other  local  affections, 
what  has  just  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  prognosis,  it 
that  chronic  peritonitis  is  not  to  be  treated  with  an  expectation  of 
r.  If  the  peritonitis  be  simple,  the  indications  are  to  palliate  the 
mptoms,  and,  by  the  use  of  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  diet,  and 
jTgienic  measures,  to  strengthen  the  system  and  enable  it  to  endure 
1  affection  as  long  as  possible. 
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Considerable  may  be  done  in  this  way  to  prolong  life,  and  this  GonseN 
vativc  plan  of  treatment  will  be  most  likely  to  etfect  a  cure  if  recoreiy 
be  pos8i1)le.  Catiiartics,  mercurialization,  local  depiction,  and  all  depitg. 
sing  remedies  are  contrarindicated.  In  cases  of  tuberculous  peritooitk 
the  treatment  embraces  the  measures,  in  addition  to  those  just  named, 
which  have  reference  to  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  viz.,  cod-liver  oil  tad 
alcoholic  stimulants,  provided  these  are  well  borne.  Cancerous  ])eritoiutii 
claims  essentially  the  same  treatment.  The  local  palliative  treatment 
embraces  opium,  according  to  the  degree  of  pain,  soothing  and  mod^ 
rately  stimulating  liniments  applied  to  the  abdomen,  protection  of  the 
abdomen  against  cold  by  the  appli(^ation  of  plasters  and  flannel,  and  me* 
chanical  support  with  moderate  compression  of  the  abdomen. 

Occasionally,  in  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  accumulation  of  liquid 
in  the  })erltoneal  sac  is  sufficient  to  occasion  inconvenience  and  erea 
danger  by  compressing  the  abdominal  viscera  and  interfering  with  tJie 
play  of  the  diaphragm.  Under  these  circumstances  are  indicated  me^ 
sures  to  effect  the  diminution  or  removal  of  the  liquid.  These  measures, 
including  paracentesis,  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  dropsy  of  the 
p>eritoueum. 

Peritonitis  is  sometimes  develoi)ed  in  newly-born  children,  and  dniiig 
intra- uterine  life. 

Hydro-Peri  to  neum. 

The  term  hydro-peritoneum  denotes  peritoneal  dropsy.  The  term  <ucitet 
is  commonl}^  applied  to  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  and  also  to 
cases  in  which  liquid  effVision  is  a  result  of  peritonitis.     In  a  i)athologicil 
view,  a  dropsical  differs  essentially  from  an  inflammatory  efl!\ision,  and 
the  distinction  is  of  practical  importance.     The   accumulation  of  liquid 
from  inflammation  has  been  noticed  in  treating  of  peritonitis.     Underthe 
present  head,  reference  is  had  exclusively  to  cases  of  dropsical  efibsioo, 
the  effused  liquid  being  purely  a  transudation,  i.  ^.,  not  containing  lymph, 
and  the  i)entoneum  free  from  inflammation.     Like  other  dropsies,  hydro* 
peritoneum  is  a  symptom  or  an  efl'oct  of  disease,  not  strictly  a  disease 
per  Hc,     But  the  accumulation  of  liquid  may  be  the  first  and  chief  mai^ 
festation  of  disease ;  it  occasions  inconvenience  and  danger,  and  thcn- 
peutical  measures  are  especially  directed  to  it.     Moreover,  it  is  not  prao- 
ticable  in  all  cases  to  trace  the  droi)sy  to  its  causative  morbid  condition. 
Hence  the  convenience  and  propriety  of  considering  it  as  an  individual 
disease.     Peritoneal  dropsy  occurs  in  conjunction  with  dropsical  efftision 
into  tlie  ])loural  sac,  and  the  areolar  tissue  throughout  the  bod3',  or  aoft- 
sarca.     lIydro-j>eritoneuni  is,  however,  to  be  considered  as  an  individual 
affection  only  when  it  occurs  as  a  local  dropsj',  t.  e.,  not  as  an  element  of 
general  drops^'. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  hydro-peritoneum,  occurring  as  a  local 
drops}*,  proceeds  from  morbid  conditions  seate<l  in  the  liver.  And,  of 
these,  the  structural  affection  known  as  cirrhosis  especially  gives  rise  to 
peritoneal  dropsy.  This  affection  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  diseases  of  the  liver.  Atrophy  of  the  liver  from  compression  by 
lymph  upon  its  surface  and  morbid  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts  leads 
to  this  form  of  dropsy.  The  dropsy  in  these  cases  is  due  to  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  liver,  the  transudation  ij^to  the  peri- 
toneal sac  being  an  effect  of  the  hydraidic  pressure  upon  the  coats  of  the 
portal  veins,  caused  by  the  hepatic  obstruction.  In  so  large  a  proportion 
of  cases  is  hydro-peritoneum  dependent  on  disease  of  the  liver,  that  the 
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)  always  presnmable,  assuming  that  general  dropsy  does  not  exist. 
snerally  considered  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  give  rise 
o-peritonenm.  There  is  little  or  no  foundation  for  this  opinion. 
»ment  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  dropsy 
ent  on  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  occurring  without  the  latter  affec- 
,  for  example,  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever,  it  is  not  accompanied 
toneal  dropsy.  OlMstruction  of  the  vena  port»  by  the  pressure  of 
r,  by  the  presence  of  a  thrombus,  or  as  a  result  of  adhesive  phle- 
ives  rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy  in  the  same  way  as  obstruction  due 
tic  lesions,  viz.,  transudation  taking  place  from  hydraulic  pressure. 
ing  to  Frerichs,  coagula  in  the  portal  vein  take  place,  without  ih- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  weakened  force  of  the  circulation,  from 
ssion,  exterior  to  the  liver,  by  swellings  or  tumors,  and  in  con- 
with  various  hepatic  affections.^  Cardiac  and  renal  disease  do 
e  rise  to  peritoneal,  save  as  an  element  of  general,  dropsy.  Clinical 
ilion  shows,  in  a  small  proportion  only  of  cases  of  hydro-perito- 
xxmrring  as  a  local  affection,  evidence  of  disease,  either  of  the 
r  kidneys.*  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  dropsy  is  dependent 
letural  lesions  of  some  kind ;  that  is,  it  occurs  very  rarely  as  a 
oal  affection.  Of  forty-six  cases  coming  under  my  observation, 
I  have  analyzed,  in  one  case  only  was  the  history  consistent  with 
•position  that  the  affection  was  purely  functional, 
ous  causes  may  co-operate  with  the  morbid  conditions  upon  which 
eal  dropsy  is  dependent.  Diseases  of  the  heart,  renal  disease, 
k  resulting  from  intermittent  fever,  lactation,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned 
perating  causes.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  these  causes  alone 
re  rise  to  the  affection.  Indirectly  they  favor  its  occurrence  and 
Ine  the  epoch  when  the  dropsical  effhsion  takes  place, 
efllision  of  liquid  and  its  accumulation  take  place  usually  without 
endemess,  or  any  local  subjective  symptoms.  The  enlargement 
rects  attention  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when 
^s  it  goes  on  with  rapidity,  and  the  abdomen  soon  becomes  con- 
ly  or  greatly  distended.  The  symptoms  referable  directly  to  the 
proceed  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  liquid,  and,  other 
being  equal,  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  effusion.  The 
ion  of  the  abdominal  walls  by  the  liquid,  and  its  weight,  occasion 
r  less  inconvenience.  The  functions  of  the  abdominal  organs — 
li,  liver,  kidneys — are  impaired  by  compression.  Pressure  on  the 
ithin  the  abdomen  gives  rise  to,  or  increases,  oedema  in  the  lower 
[ties.  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  restrained  or  arrested, 
og  being  carried  on  by  the  costal  muscles,  and,  if  the  accumulation 
large,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  diminished  by  the  upward  pres- 
id  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  may  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
'he  appetite  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired.  A  sense  of  fulness 
lently  felt  after  taking  food  in  moderate  quantity.  Vomiting  and 
m  are  occasional  symptoms.  Hsematemesis  occurs  in  a  certain 
km  of  cases. 

rgement  of  the  superficial  veins  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk 
iseqaence  of  a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  passing 
e  systemic  venous  system  through  anastomosing  branches.    The 

cal  TreatiBe  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver.    Sydenham  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  884. 
ciiiiical  fiicts  on  which  these  and  other  statements  are  based,  vide  paper  by 
or  entitled  OliniealBeport  on  Hydro  PeriUyneum^  l<ued  on  an  Analysis  of 
»  CofM,  American  Jooinal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1863. 
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superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen  in  some  cases,  of  the  chest  in  other  caiei 
and  sometimes  in  both  situations,  become  more  or  less  dilated,  preseotiitf 
a  varicose  appearance.  Hernial  protrusions  at  the  umbilicus  and  in  other 
situations  are  occasionally  produced. 

(Edema  of  tlie  lower  extremities  is  a  pretty  constant  symptom,  the 
amount  of  a>dema  varying  much  in  different  cases.  The  limbs,  scrotoa, 
and  penis  sometimes  become  enormously  swoUen.  Some  oedema  of  the 
lower  limbs  preceded  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  in  one-half  of  the 
cases  (21),  among  those  analyzed  by  me,  the  histories  of  which  contained 
information  on  this  point.  An  examination  of  these  cases  disproved  i 
statement  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  significance  of  oedema 
of  the  lower  extremities  preceding  the  abdominal  dropsy,  viz.,  that  it 
denotes  disease  of  either  the  heart  or  kidneys.^  (Edema  of  the  lace  aid 
upper  extremities  does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  hydro-pot 
toneum.  If  present,  it  denotes  coexisting  renal  or  cardiac  disease.  It 
the  progress  of  the  affection,  emaciation  and  pallor  become  marked.  The 
attenuation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  distended  abdomen  and  the 
oadematous  lower  extremities,  combine  to  render  the  appearance  highlj 
characteristic  of  the  affection.  Cholaemia  or  icterus  is  occasionally  j^ 
sent ;  it  occurred  in  7  of  the  46  cases  which  I  have  analyzed. 

Febrile  movement  does  not  attend  tlio  progress  of  this  affection.  The 
pulse  ma}'  be  more  or  less  increased  in  frequency  and  proportionately 
feeble,  or  it  is  more  or  less  enfeebled  without  acceleration.  The  urine  Je 
frequently  scanty.  Purpurine  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  giving  rise  to 
an  appcnrnnec  of  hsematuria.  The  mind  is  usually  intact,  but,  in  a  certaii 
proportion  of  cases,  toward  the  close  of  life,  delirium,  convulsions,  aid 
coma  occur.  These  symptoms  may  be  due  to  unemia  or  to  retention  ■ 
the  blood  of  the  excrementitious  principles  of  the  bile  (cholestersemia). 

The  mode  of  dying,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  by  slow  astbenlL 
A  rapid  and  large  accumulation  of  liquid  may  destroy  life  by  interfereMi 
with  respiration ;  and  apnoea  and  asthenia  are  combined  when  coma  pi» 
cedes  death. 

The  prognosis  in  most  cases  is  extremely  imfavorable.  The  cases  k 
which  a  jKirmanent  recovery  takes  place  are  very  few.  The  morbid  ooi> 
ditions  on  which  the  affection  is  dependent  are  generally  incurable,  and 
lead  to  its  return,  sooner  or  later,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  dropq 
disappears  or  is  removed.  The  duration  of  the  affection  is  variable,  li 
the  fatal  cases  of  those  which  I  have  analyzed,  the  duration  varied  fron 
six  weeks  to  seventeen  months,  the  average  duration  being  about  in 
months. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydro-peritoneum  is  generally  made  without  difficoltj 
yet  there  is  a  liability  to  errors  which  may  lead  to  serious  results,  i 
distended  bladder  has  been  punctured,  the  case  being  supposed  to  be  on 
of  peritoneal  dropsy.  It  is  said  that  John  Hunter  committed  this  unfoi 
tunate  mistake.  On  careful  examination,  the  tumor  formed  by  the  dii 
tended  bladder  may  generally  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls;  ba 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  is  the  diagnostic  test.  My  colleagM 
Prof.  Sayre,  was  called  upon  to  puncture  the  abdomen  in  a  case  sappoaei 
to  be  one  of  dropsy.  Ho  was  struck  at  once  with  the  unusual  appearane 
of  the  abdomen,  which  projected  notably  in  front  and  was  oontrmcted  a 
the  sides.  A  little  milky  liquid  was  withdrawn  by  introducing  the  a 
theter  and  employing  suction  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  bag.  Deat 
taking  place,  with  the  symptoms  of  uraemia,  it  was  found,  after  deati 

*  Vide  Report,  op.  eit. 
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e  case  was  one  of  sacculated  bladder,  the  saccular  appendage  being 
i  above  and  measuring  twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference.  Preg- 
the  liquor  amnii  being  unusually  abundant,  has  been  mistaken  for 
,  and  the  uterus  punctured.  Careful  examination  through  the  ab- 
1  wails  and  per  vaginam^  together  with  auscultation  of  the  abdo- 
lould  prevent  this  error.  Oreat  corpulency  has  led  to  error  and 
oration  of  paracentesis,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  ^'  dry  tapping" 
in  the  lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Finally,  tympanites,  large 
nal  tumors,  and  ovarian  cysts  are  to  be  disciiminated  from  peri- 
dropsy. 

enlargement  of  the  abdomen  from  dropsy  commences  at  the  lower 
ad,  if  the  abdomen  be  not  largely  distended,  it  is  more  marked 
han  above  when  the  patient  stands  or  sits.  The  enlargement  on 
ies  is  equal ;  the  abdomen  is  s^anmetrical.  If  the  patient  lie  upon 
side,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  causes  the  de|>ending  side  to  sag. 
uon  on  one  side,  the  open  palm  being  placed  on  the  opposite  side, 
itly  causes  a  characteristic  shock,  called  the  sense  of  fluctuation. 
mes  this  sensation  is  more  appreciable  when  the  palm  is  placed  near 
at  at  which  the  percussion  is  made.  The  former  method  of  percus- 
ses rise  to  what  is  called  diametrical  and  the  latter  to  peripheral  fluc- 
.  But  a  more  satisfactory  application  of  percussion  is  to  compare 
ilts  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  different  positions.  Percussing 
the  sitting  or  standing  posture,  tympanitic  resonance,  from  intestinal 
itained  in  the  intestines  floating  upon  the  liquid,  is  usually  found 
ipper  part  of  the  abdomen,  extending  below  for  a  greater  or  less 
e,  and  flatness  from  this  point  to  the  pubis.  Placing  now  the  pa- 
1  the  back,  the  change  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  liquid  and 
les  is  shown  by  the  greater  extension  of  the  tympanitic  resonance 
the  pubis.  Similar  proof  of  the  presence  of  liquid  is  obtained  by 
ring  upon  one  side  of  the  abdomen  successively  when  the  body  is  . 
1  to  that  and  the  opposite  side.  The  exceptional  cases  in  which«i'>^.Mc^^  % 
it  afforded  by  percussion  is  not  available  are  those  in  which  the  in-JS*'^^'*^'^^* 
I  are  fixed  by  morbid  adhesions.  This  is  rare  in  cases  of  a  purely 
*al  affection.  The  several  affections  simulating  dropsy  which  have 
amed  may  generally  be  excluded  by  the  application  of  j^ercussion 
described.  Ovarian  cysts  of  suflJcient  size  to  distend  the  whole 
in  are  the  most  likely  to  be  confoimded  with  hydro-peritoneum. 
ire  generally,  however,  distinguishable  by  the  appreciation  of  the 
irough  the  abdominal  walls,  the  existence  of  a  tumor  on  one  side 
it  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  the  absence  of  symmetry 
inlai^ement  of  the  two  sides,  together  with  the  want  of  evidence  of 
»aace  of  liquid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  afforded  by  percussion  when 
[j  is  placed  in  different  positions. 

treatment  of  hydro-peritoneum  relates,  firsts  to  the  dropsical  eff\i- 
id,  Becondy  to  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  effusion  deix?nds. 
anis  the  dropsical  effhsion,  the  object  is  to  effect  its  removal  or 
;ion.  For  this  object,  medicinal  and  surgical  measures  may  be 
ecL  The  medicinal  means  consist  of  remedies  to  eliminate  water 
e  blood,  and  thereby  induce  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid.  The 
bion  of  water  from  the  blood  is  to  be  accomplished  by  diuretics 
Iragogoe  cathartics.  Diuretics,  in  most  cases,  effect  but  little.  It 
alt  generally  to  obtain  much  diuretic  effect  from  any  of  the  reme- 
this  class,  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  slowness  with  which  the 
!S  enter  the  general  circulation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  morbid 
>ii8  giving  rise  to  the  dropsy  usually  involve  obstruction  to  the 
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portal  circulation.  Of  13  cases  treated  with  diuretic  remedies^  in  8  u^ 
effect  upon  the  dropsy  was  produced ;  in  5  more  or  less  diminution  of  ^ 
dropsy  followed,  but  in  only  2  cases  was  the  improvement  marked  mi 
progressive.  Little  dependence,  therefore,  is  to  be  placed  on  dioretioi, 
but  inasmuch  as,  if  properly  prescribed,  they  do  not  cause  much  disordv 
or  prostration,  they  should  be  fairly  tried.  The  saline  and  vegetable  dii. 
retics  maj^  be  given  in  succession,  and  a  diuretic  effect  is  more  apt  to  be 
produced  if  several  are  employed  at  the  same  time. 

Hydragogue  cathartics  act  more  efficiently  than  diuretics ;  bat  diniod 
observation  does  not  furnish  much  evidence  of  success  from  their  use.  Of 
the  different  hj'dragogues,  elaterium  is  the  most  reliable.  I  am  aocostomri 
to  prescribe  this  remedy  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  repeated  at  short 
intervals  imtil  abundant  liquid  evacuations  are  produced.  Afterwtnlthi 
doses  may  be  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Of  17  cases  in  whid 
this  remedy  was  employed,  in  9  no  appreciable  benefit  followed;  of  thei» 
maining  8  cases,  in  one  case  only  was  the  dropsy  removed,  in  the  ote 
cases  more  or  less  diminution  taking  place.  In  all  the  effect  was  only 
temporary.  Owing  to  the  disturbance  and  prostration  caused  bytbepit^ 
longed  use  of  hydragogues,  they  are  liable  to  do  harm,  and  shoold  boI 
enter  largely  into  the  treatment. 

The  apocynum  cdnnabinum^  or  Indian  hemp  indigenous  in  tiiis  ooontiy, 
is  considered  by  some  an  efficient  hydragogue  in  this  form  of  drop^. 
From  some  trial  of  this  remedy  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  I  have  been  led  li 
think  it  is  less  reliable  than  the  elaterium.  The  decoction  of  the  rooioHj 
be  employed,  or  the  extract. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  eflM 
of  diuretics  or  hydragogue  cathartics  upon  the  dropsy,  the  ingestion c( 
liquids  is  to  be  restricted,  the  patient  drinking  no  more  than  the  wants  c( 
the  body  require. 

The  surgical  method  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  liquid  is  tappngi 
With  respect  to  this  operation,  the  views  generally  held  are,  that  it  ill! 
be  resorted  to  only  when  the  abdominal  distension  occasions  great  &^ 
tress  or  danger,  and  not  imtil  the  indirect  means  have  been  thoroogUf 
tried ;  that  the  dropsy  generally  increases  more  rapidly  after  the  open^ 
tion,  and  that  the  operation  involves  danger  if  the  system  be  much  proi* 
trated.     I  have  been  led  to  think  that  these  views  are  erroneoos.    Tip* 
ping  effects  promptly,  without  perturbation  and  without  impairing  til 
vital  powers,  the  object  for  which  diuretics  and  cathartics  are  emplojed^ 
measures  generally  ineffectual,  disturbing  the  digestive  functions,  and  Oh 
feebling  the  powers  of  life.     The  operation  is  a  trivial  one,  involving  Kttb 
risk  of  accidents  or  of  peritoneal  inflammation.     A  patient  came  unoer  w 
observation  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  who  had  repeatedly  tappn 
himself,  using,  as  a  trocar,  a  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  ami  a  piece  of  ■ 
ordinary  clay  pipe-stem  as  a  canula.    There  is  no  danger  from  ineieasil 
rapidity  of  ef^sion  directly  after  the  operation.     The  patient  is  sptfcdj 
not  only  the  inconvenience  and  distress,  but  the  permanent  injaiy  eanaei 
by  the  prolonged  pressure  of  the  liquid  upon  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
viscera,  and  he  is  in  a  condition  more  favorable  for  other  remedies  thn 
those  which  have  special  reference  to  the  removal  or  diminntioii  of  thi 
dropsy.    Clinical  experience  shows  that,  in  some  cases,  even  when  tlM 
dropsy  is  dependent  on  cirrhosis,  the  liquid  does  not  accumulate  for  weeia 
or  months  after  the  operation.    In  a  case  which  has  come  under  my  no 
tice,  after  two  tappings,  there  was  no  reaccumulation  for  six  JJ^ai^    ^^ 
another  case  which  I  saw  in  July,  1865,  with  my  colleague  Frot  J.  C 
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itchison,  and  with  Dr.  Famham,  of  New  York,  the  patient,  a  female 
mewhat  adranoed  in  life  and  feeble,  was  tapped,  and,  after  the  with- 
ftwal  of  a  large  amount  of  liquid,  a  tumor  was  felt  just  below  the  epigas- 
am.  The  abdomen  refilled  in  a  short  time,,  and  tapping  was  again  em- 
jyed.  Since  the  second  tapping  the  dropsy  has  not  returned,  nearly  a 
ar  having  elapsed,  although  the  tumor  has  increased  in  size.  In  this 
86  there  was  no  ground  for  suspecting  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  seems 
me  judicious  to  resort  to  tapping  as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  liquid 
sufficient  to  occasion  much  inconvenience,  adopting  this  direct  method 
lieu  of  the  indirect  means,  provided  the  latter  do  not  prove  immediately 
9caciou8,  and  repeating  the  operation  whenever  the  abdomen  becomes 
;ain  distended.  These  views  are  based  on  the  results  of  tapping  in  20 
fies  under  my  observation,  the  operation  in  these  cases  being  performed 
It  once  in  11  cases,  and  in  the  remaining  9  cases  being  repeated  from 
tree  to  thirty  times.^  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts  contained  in 
le  histories  of  these  cases  are  as  follows :  1.  Tapping  may  be  resorted  to 
It  palliative  measure,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  only 
mporary  relief  is  to  be  expected.  2.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the 
ropsy  returns  more  or  less  quickly,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
be  operation  many  times.  The  repetitions,  however,  are  innocuous. 
!ki8  was  illustrated  in  one  case  in  which  it  was  performed  thirty  times 
1 18  months.  3.  in  some  cases  the  dropsy  does  not  return  for  a  conside- 
lUe  and  even  a  long  period.  That  it  will  prove  a  curative  measure  is 
lOt  to  be  expected  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

The  dropsical  collection  is  sometimes  discharged  spontaneously,  the 
nils  of  the  abdomen  becoming  attenuated  by  distension,  and  rupture 
iking  place.  The  perforation,  in  these  cases,  is  most  likely  to  occur  at 
be  ombilicus  or  at  some  point  at  the  median  line.  In  a  case  at  Bellevue 
loepital,  a  protrusion  of  a  cyst-like  tumor  took  place  at  the  umbilicus, 
lUeh,  after  attaining  to  a  large  size,  burst,  and  the  contents  of  the  peri- 
neal sac  were  discharged  through  the  opening.  This  patient  is  now  under 
tj  observation,  four  months  after  the  spontaneous  discharge  took  place, 
ii  the  dropsical  effusion  has  not  yet  returned. 

The  treatment  relating  to  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  dropsy 
Bpends  embraces,  in  the  first  place,  measures  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
Kb  incurable  lesion  which  exists  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  viz.,  cir- 
Knis  of  the  liver.  It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  consider  this  lesion, 
lit  it  IB  generally  caused  by  spirit-drinking.  Change  of  habits,  as  regards 
0  use  of  spirits,  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  of  the  measures  coming 
ider  this  head.  In  the  second  place,  certain  accessory  or  co-operating 
■Mtiye  conditions  may  be  removed,  causes  which  act  by  impoverishing 
•  blood  and  impairing  the  forces  which  carry  on  the  circulation.  This 
it  of  the  treatment  embraces  tonic  medication  with  nutritious  diet,  and 
kcr  measures  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  system.  Well-directed 
latment  for  this  end,  although  rarely  curative,  will  often  do  much  to 
riong  life,  and  to  secure  as  much  improvement  of  health  as  is  compati- 
» with  existing  structural  lesions. 

BearilScatiDn  of  the  genital  organs,  when  these  become  greatly  oedema- 
is,  is  apt  to  lead  to  gangrene  and  sloughing.  This  has  occurred  in  three 
M  under  my  observation. 

Tor  details  of  these  cases,  vids  Clinical  Report,  op,  «tt,  from  which  the  remarks 
CMppiiig  are  borrowed.    During  the  period  from  the  publication  of  the  first  to 

moth  edition  of  this  work  (six  years),  I  have  observed  many  cases  which 
injdify  the  correctness  of  the  practical  views  presented  in  the  text 
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Mechanical  compression  of  the  abdomen,  after  tapping,  by  m 
swathe  or  a  laced  supporter,  is  a  measure  of  importance,  as 
affording  comfort,  but  tending  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the 
effiiaion. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  SOLID  VISCERA  OF  THE  AB 

Acute  Diffuse  HepatitU—Anatomical  Characters—Clinical  History— Pathological 
Causation— Diagnosis— Prognosis— Treatment.  Circumscribed  Suppurative  He] 
purative  Portal  Phlebitis.    Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. 

OF  the  affections  of  the  solid  abdominal  viscera,  the  grater  n 
far,  and  the  more  important,  are  seated  in  the  liver.  Tht 
considered,  and  afterward  the  affections  of  the  spleen  and  pai 
shall  first  consider  the  hepatic  diseases  which  are  undoubte<liy 
tory ;  next  structural  lesions  of  the  liver ;  and,  lastly,  functi< 
tions  of  this  organ.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  he 
presented  in  two  forms,  viz.,  diffuse  hepatitis^  that  is,  the  infl 
extending  over  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  organ,  and  circi 
suppurative  hepatitis  or  hepatic  abscess.  These  two  forms  clair 
consideration.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  portal  vein,  p 
bitis^  will  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Subacute  or  chroni 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  essential  pathological  condition 
the  structural  lesion  known  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Aside 
latter,  we  have  ho  precise  clinical  knowledge  of  subacute  or  ehr 
titis.  Congestion  of  the  liver,  which  some  authors  recognize  as 
affection,  will  be  noticed  among  the  functional  affections  of  1 
(mde  chapter  xiii.)  and,  also,  as  an  incidental  element  in  treatinj 
ent  affections.  The  first  disease  to  be  considered  is  acute  dil 
titis,  called  by  some  authors  parenchymatous  hepatitis.  In  v 
extreme  infrcquency  of  this  disease,  save  in  tropical  climate 
deficiency  of  exact  infonnation  respecting  it,  in  the  present  state 
edge,  a  brief  space  only  will  be  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

Acnte  Diffnse  Hepatitis. 

Of  the  rare  affections,  in  the  cold  and  temperate  zones,  this 
the  rarest.  It  is  said  to  be  not  infrequent  in  tropical  climates, 
latter,  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  oftener  circumscribed  thi 
The  inflammation  in  this  affection  is  seated  in  the  perench}*! 
liver.  Inflammation  of  the  portion  of  serous  membrane  whi< 
the  liver,  called  peri-hepatitis^  has  been  noticed  under  the  head 
peritonitis. 

Anatomical  Character. — Pathologists  are  not  agreed  resp 
morbid  changes,  apparent  after  death,  which  denote  this  disea 
hyperemia  or  congestion  is  not  adequate  evidence  that  inflamn 
existed.    The  same  statement  is  to  be  made  concerning  simple 
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of  the  hepatic  parenchyma.    Both,  doubtless,  are  effects  of  inflammation, 
but  both  may  be  non-iuflammatory.    A  fibrinous  exudation  is  an  effect  of 
inflammation  here  as  in  other  parenchymatous  structures.    This  exudation 
takes  place  at  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  hepatic  lobules.    The  orgiin  is 
also  inQltratAxl  with  a  sero-albuminous  liquid  which  escapes  freely  from  cut 
sarCices.     The  presence  of  exudation  and  serous  infiltration  occasions,  at 
first,  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  organ,  but  the  atrophy  induced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  morbid  deposit  may  lead  to  subsequent  diminution  of 
volume.    The  peritoneal  covering  participates  in  the  inflammation,  like 
the  pleura  in  pneumonitis,  aud  the  surface  becomes  opaque  and  roughened. 
The  parench^'ma  is  more  friable  than  in  its  healthy  condition.    Microscopi- 
cal examination  shows  destruction  of  the  liver  cells.     Subsequently^,  pus 
may  be  formed,  and  the  structure  of  the  organ  may  be  more  or  less  broken 
down  or  destroyed.     The  pus  may  be  collected  in  abscesses  varying  in 
namber  and  size,  and  in  some  cases  the  api)earance  of  the  purulent  col- 
lections shows  that  several  abscesses,  at  first  distinct,  have  coalesced. 
The  abscesses  are  generally  lined  with  a  i>yogenic  membrane,  but  some- 
times this  is  wanting.     The  pus  is  generall}-  of  the  kind  called  laudable, 
bat  is  sometimes  sanious  and  offensive.     Gangrene  has  been  observed, 
bat  IB  exceedingly  rare.     In  favorable  cases,  the  exudation  and  efliised 
seram  are  absorbed  without  leading  to  the  formation  of  pus  and  destruc- 
tioQ  of  the  parenchymatous  structure.     Death  may  take  place,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  before  the  latter  results  take  place.     In  a  fatal  case,  which 
bsB  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  gross  charactcTs  consisted  of  a  con- 
■derabie  increase  of  the  size  of  the  organ  from  exudation  and  effusion, 
the  enlargement  having  taken  place,  as  shown  by  physical  examinations, 
liter  the  date  of  the  attack.     In  this  case  there  was  no  breaking  down  of 
the  tissues  nor  production  of  jjus,  the  life  of  the  patient  not  being  sulR- 
dently  prolonged  for  these  effects.     In  another  crise  the  liver  was  much 
aolarged,  weighing  eight  pounds,  and  in  portions,  which  were  estimated 
to  be  about  three-fifths  of  the  organ,  the  structure  was  broken  down  and 
■ixed  with  bloody  serum  and  purulent  mutter.     The  i>eritoneal  covering 
VIS  coated  with  lymph. 

Tlie  changes  belonging  to  the  condition  called  arufe  or  yellow  atrophy 
of  Ike  Uoe.r  are  attributed  by  Bright,  Frerichs,  and  others,  to  acute  diffuse 
inflammation.  The  correctness  of  this  view,  however,  is  questionable. 
This  condition  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  structural  alFections 
of  tbe  liver. 

Clinical  History. — In  describing  this  disease,  writers  have  not  been 
careful  to  distinguish  diffuse  from  circuniscrilx'd  inflammation  ;  moreover, 
tbe  existence  of  the  disease  has  frequentl}^  been  based  on  morbid  appear- 
iBces  alter  death  which  are  of  a  doubtful  character.  Ilonce,  it  is  ditHcult 
to  determine  its  symptomatology^  with  as  much  precision  as  is  desirable; 
ks  clinical  history  is  not,  as  yet,  satisfactorily  established. 

The  disease  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  chill  more  or  less  marked,  and  a 
neeession  of  chills  soilietimes  occurs.  Febrile  movement  follows.  Pain 
b  the  r^on  of  the  liver  is  usually  felt,  but  not  invariably.  The  pain  is 
MMtimes  dull  or  obtuse,  and  sometimes  sharp  or  lancinating.  If  the 
litter  character  be  markecl,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  peritoneal  covering 
is  implicated.  Shooting  of  the  pain  into  the  right  shoulder  was  formerly 
tQuldered  a  pretty  constant  symptom,  but  later  observations  appear  to 
item  tiiat  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  More  or  less  ten- 
teiMs  (m  pressure  exists  over  the  site  of  the  liver.  As  regards  the 
*  Agwe'of  pain  aod  tenderness,  there  is  much  variation  in  different  oj\aip» 
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A  sense  of  teiKsion  and  weight  is  frequently  felt  in  the  right  hypochoQ. 
drium.  leterud,  or  jaundice,  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  u  not 
a  constant  symptom.  The  appetite  is  lost;  thirst  is  usually  nuuiod' 
nausea  and  vomiting  take  place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Looe^ 
uess  of  the  bowels  occurs  in  some  cases,  in  other  cases  the  boweig  ir 
constipated,  and  the  two  conditions  may  alternate.  Respiration  is  not 
embarrassed,  as  a  rule,  provided  the  hepatitis  be  not  associated  with  some 
pulmonary  complication.  Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to 
a  decubitus  on  the  right  side,  with  the  head  raised,  together  with  a  disLO- 
clination  to  change  the  position  of  the  body,  and  especially'  to  lie  on  the 
left  side.  These  pomts  relating  to  decubitus,  however,  are  not  observed  in 
all  cases.  The  urine,  if  icterus  be  present,  contams  bile.  Albuminona 
is  a  frequent  symptom.  The  pulse  at  first  may  be  quite  frequent,  and 
afterward  its  frequency  may  diminish,  and  irregularity  be  marked.  Ce- 
phalalgia is  generally  a  s^-mptom  having  more  or  less  prominence.  Som- 
nolency and  delirium  are  apt  to  precede  a  fatal  termination,  but,  in  sone 
cases,  the  mental  faculties  remain  intact  to  the  close  of  life. 

Pathological  Character. — The  character  of  this  disease  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  acute  inflammation  affecting  other  giandolar 
organs,  for  example,  the  kidneys ;  and,  according  to  Frerichs,  the  diseiae 
is  accompanied  frequently  with  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  To  compare 
it  with  a  disease  less  rare  than  acute  nephritis,  the  local  events  are  ana- 
logous to  those  in  pneumonitis.  Engorgement  and  exudation  are  the 
primary  events,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma ;  if 
resolution  take  place,  the  exudation  is  absorbed,  and  the  hepatic  structon 
remains  intact,  but,  if  the  disease  do  not  pursue  this  favorable  coanei 
either  purulent  iniiltration  or  the  formation  of  abscesses  ensues,  involving 
more  or  less  destruction  of  tissue,  as  in  the  third  stage  of  pneumonitii. 
It  is  probable  tliat  the  point  of  departure  for  the  inflammation  in  this 
variety  of  hepatitis  is  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Causation. — Acute  hepatitis  is  almost  peculiar  to  tropical  climateiL 
Its  causation,  therefore,  is  in  some  way  conneeteil  with  climate ;  bat  the 
rationale  of  the  climatic  influence  is  not  understood.  Of  the  two  caaea 
noticed  under  the  heading  Anatomical  Characters,  in  the  last  the  patient 
was  attacked  on  shipboard  in  a  vessel  from  a  tropical  climate.  The  diseaae 
rarely  occurs  under  the  age  of  20.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned 
by  diUerent  writers,  such  as  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  et 
cessive  use  of  purgatives,  depressing  emotions  or  great  mental  excitements 
The  supposed  agency  of  these  and  other  causes  is  by  no  means  establislied. 
Hepatitis  is  apt  to  accompany-  or  follow  dysentery  in  tropical  climateai 
but  the  inflammation,  under  these  circumstances,  is  generallj^  cia*mn* 
scribed,  not  diffuse.  In  the  case  just  referred  to,  in  which  the  patient  was 
from  a  tropical  climate,  the  disease  was  associated  with  dyaentcr}'.  Acnta 
diffuse  hepatitis  may  be  associated  with  other  aflectiouB,  such  as  pnei^ 
monitis,  pleurititis,  intermittent  fever,  etc.  Contrary  to  the  doctrine 
formerly  held,  viz.,  that  the  inflammation  is  generally  propagated  froa 
the  gastro-duodenal  mucous  membrane  to  the  liver,  this  membrane  ii 
rarely' inflamed  in  conjunction  with  acute  hepatitis.  The  etiology  of  the 
disease  requires  further  elucidation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  easy,  provided  all  or  moat  ct 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  be  present.  Pain  in  the  right  hypochondriuiA, 
and  tenderness,  with  febrile  movement,  chills,  anorexia,  and  the  occurreDee 
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of  jaundice,  render  the  existence  of  the  disease  highly  probable ;  and  if, 
inscMition  to  these  symptoms,  the  liver  be  found  to  undergo  an  enlarge- 
ment not  attributable  to  congestion  ft*om  disease  of  the  heart,  the  diag- 
QOMs  is  quite  positive.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  an  important  point 
iB  the  diagnosis,  if  it  be  eertiiin  that  it  has  occurred  after  the  date  of  the 
ttUek.  But  the  enlargement  may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  sufficient  to  be 
apprfciated  by  phynical  examination,  and  at  a  late  perio<l  of  the  disease 
the  organ  may  become  diminished  in  volume.     Pain,  tenderness,  and 


tioiied  be  wanting,  the  disease  is  latent  and  may  readily  be  overlooked. 
P»m  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver  m:iy  be  due  to  other  alfec- 
tkms,  viz.,  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  muscular 
rheumatism.  The  two  former  of  these  affections  were  formerly,  doubtless, 
Mt  infrequently  confounded  with  hepatitis ;  but,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  physical  signs,  they  are  readily  excluded.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  may  coexist  with  hepatitis.  Intercostal  neuralgia 
Ittsit^  diagnostic  criterion,' which  has  been  considered,  and  this  affection, 
tfereft>re,  is  easily  excluded.  Muscular  rheumatism  is  not  likely  to  be 
limite<l  to  the  site  of  the  liver ;  careful  examination  will  suffice  to  show 
tint  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomtn,  and  this, 
with  the  absence  of  icterus  and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  renders  the  dis- 
cHmination  not  difficult.  A  friction  murmur,  caused  b}-  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  when  these  are  covered  with  lymph, 
iiaometiraes  obsen^ed  over  the  site  of  the  liver.  This  physical  sign  was 
well  marked  in  one  of  the  cases  under  my  observation,  to  which  reference 
kfl  been  made. 

In  our  climate,  the  great  infrequoncy  of  acute  hepatitis  is  to  be  tnken 
iito  account  in  the  diagnosis.  In  view  of  its  infrequency,  evidence  of  the 
tsdtence  of  the  disease,  which,  in  a  tropical  climate,  should  Ix*  deemed 
nffirient,  may  seem  insufficient  for  a  positive  diagnosis.  Hence,  in  a  tropi- 
oi  climate,  the  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis  is  perhaps  in  deciding  that 
tke  disease  exists  on  insufficient  grounds ;  whereas,  in  a  cold  or  temperate 
dfanate,  the  error  most  likely  to  occur  is  failure  to  recognize  it  when 
intent. 

Piooifosis. — Acute  diff\ise  hepatitis  is  a  disease  attended  with  much 
dnger.  Data  for  determining  the  death-rate  in  this  disease  are  wanting ; 
bit  i  fatal  termination  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  if  the  disease  proceed  to 
tkesti^  of  suppuration.  The  fatality  is  increased  b}^  the  frequent  asso- 
cbtkmof  other  diseases.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  rapid.  Its 
dmtion  generally  is  not  beyonri  three  weeks.  Life,  however,  in  some 
CMes,  is  prolonged  for  a  much  longer  period ;  and  if  recovery  take  place 
ifterthe  formation  of  abscesses,  the  convalescence  is  apt  to  be  tedious. 
If  ibsoesses  form,  and  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  pus  is  liable  to  be 
Aichargcd  in  different  directions,  viz.,  through  the  abdominal  or  chest- 
•llh,  into  the  colon,  stomach,  peritoneal  cavity,  etc.  As  regards  the 
tnmpect  of  recovery,  much  will  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  pus 
I  discharged.  This  topic  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  circum- 
rribed  hepatitis  or  hepatic  abscess. 

TKKATMSifT. — This  disease  is  to  be  treated  on  the  general  principles 
plieable  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflammations.     Bloodletting,  local 
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or  general,  ia  to  be  employed,ornot,  awording  to  theciroum^tiuinnnt 
either  indicate  ur  contra-indicate  tbis  remedj'  iii  iuflamtDatorj-  aS^dL 
generally.  Kevulaive  applieatious  over  tbe  attc-cte<i  orgtm,  auch  tttk 
pisius,  dry  cups,  and  stimulating  liniments,  are,  to  a  ctrtain  e 
ful;  but  counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  or  otberscvereappliiiiii 
is  of  doubtCiiI  propriety.  Upiiim  is  indicated  ia  proportjoato  Ibtt 
of  puiu  Hud  coDStitutional  irritation.  Mercury  has  been  en|i)u - 
specially  adapted  to  tlie  treatment  of  all  hepatic  diseases.  'I'L. : 
reasons,  however,  for  ila  appticution  to  this  more  Iban  to  otlx-i 
flammatioas.  Whatever  UHefulncss  it  may  have,  here  as  in  othi 
laatory  ofl'ections,  consists  in  a  so-called  aiitiplasttc  and  a  soi 
influence.  In  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  increase  the  secretory  actiontffl 
liver,  its  action  is  probably  unfavorable  ;  but  the  doctrine  so  lonp  ta 
tbat  mercury  increases  tbe  secretion  of  bile,  is,  t«  say  the  least,  op 
much  distrust.     Of  doubtl'ul  prupii  all  cases  if  carried  to  the  o 

of  inducing  mercurialization,  it  cm      i  fail   to  be  injuriouK  in  \ 
aniemic  or  with  onfeebletl,  brokc».d&nii  constitutions.     Inasmuch  a 
ilauger  lies  especially  In  suppuration,  tonic  remedies  and  a  nutritional 
are  indicated  early  in  tlie  dibeasc  ;  and,  when  suppuration  has  taken  ^ 
tlie  reliance  must  be  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  aided  by  < " 
supportuig  measures. 


Tn  this  variety  of  hepatitis  the  inflammation  is  limited  either  to  >  t^  ^ 
cimiscribed  portion  of  the  parenchyma  of  tbe  liver  or  to  several  di  ' 
portions.     Clinically,  the  existence  of  this  variety  of  the  disease  is  p»  1 
rally  not  known  until  su]>puration  has  taken  place,  ami  an  abscess  is  aw 
tained,  cither  by  manual  exploration  or  by  the  escape  of  the  pus  fromH 
outlet  into  which  it  is  discharged.     Practically,  therefore,  it  suffice*  to  1 
considi'r  circumscritied  hepatitis  under  the  head  of  hepatic  abscess.    Tie 
formation  of  pus  witiiin  the  liver,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  veins  of  lit    ! 
liver  have  been  Bup|ioeed  to  be  the  seat  of  infl-immation.  differs,  in  certain 
respects,  fW)m  sujipuration  in  cases  of  ordinary  circumscribed  hepatiti*, 
and  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  porlal  phlebitis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  single  abscess  only  is  formed,  but  in  some 
cases  there  are  two  or  three,  and  rarely  more  than  three.  The  size  of  tbe 
abscess  varies  much  in  ditferent  cases.  It  is  usually  of  considerable,  ami 
not  infrequently  of  large  size.  In  a  case  under  mj'  observation,  five  ami 
a  half  quarts  were  at  once  evacuated  by  an  opening  made  through  ibe 
thoracic  walls.  After  a  proflise  purulent  discharge  for  several  months,  Ihis 
patient  recovered,  resumed  the  occupation  of  a  hack-driver,  and  two  year* 
afterward  was  in  robust  health.  A  case  came  under  the  obscrvatiDD  of 
Dr.  J.  It.  Lothrop,  at  Rainsford  Island  Hospital,  in  which  an  abscess  mia 
found  to  contain,  after  death,  eighteen  pints  of  pus,  the  entire  organ,  except 
the  left  lobe,  being  transformed  into  a  mere  sac.  The  abscess  may  be  Bit* 
ated  at  any  part  of  the  gland.  It  is  much  oftener  seat«4l  in  the  right  tbw 
in  the  left  lobe,  and  oftenest  at  the  posterior  jiortion  of  the  right  lobe.  It 
may  be  superficially  or  deeply  seated.  The  purulent  matter  from  an  hepatic 
abscess  may  not  differ  in  its  characters  fVora  ordinary  pus,  but  frequcnllj 
it  contains  more  or  less  of  tlie  detritum  of  the  hepatic  tissue,  and  it  soidg- 
times  contains  bile.  The  walla  of  the  abscess  at  first  consist  of  tbe  exposcii 
hepatic  tlasue,  but,  after  a  time,  a  cyst  b  formed  which  iocrcaeea  in  thick- 
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1698  and  finnness  with  age.     The  walls  of  the  abscess  occasionally  become 
gangrenous. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  considerable  collection  of  pus  within  the  liver 
be  ever  completely'  absorbed.  It  may  remain  in  an  indolent,  latent  condi- 
tion for  an  indefinite  period,  but,  sooner  or  later,  if  life  continue,  the  pus 
makes  its  way,  as  in  other  abscesses,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure 
vi  least,  and  is  at  length  discharged  into  some  cavity,  camd,  or  outlet. 

In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  evacuation  is  through  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  parietes.     When  it  takes  this  direction,  a  fluctuating  tumor, 
after  a  time,  makes  its  app>earance  upon  the  surface,  caused  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  pus  beneath  the  integument.     The  tumor,  if  letl  to  itself, 
increases,  becomes  pointed,  the  skin  becomes  reddened,  and  finally  the 
discbarge  is  effected  by  ulceration.     The  most  frequent  situation  of  the 
tnmor  is  below  theensiform  cartilage,  but  it  may  appear  at  any  point  over 
the  site  of  the  liver.     Sometimes  the  pus  burrows  beneath  the  integument, 
and  the  tumor  is  situated  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  liver.     It 
has  been  observed  as  high  as  the  axilla,  and  below  on  the  imicr  side  of  the 
thigb ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  lumbar  abscess.     Of 
ooarse,  partial  peritonitis  and  adhesion  over  the  circumscribed  space  occu- 
pied by  the  abscess  are  essential  in  order  that  the  pus  may  be  discharged 
externally.     This  conservative  provision  does  not  alwa^^s  precede  the  open- 
ing of  the  abscess,  and  then  the  contents  are  discharged  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity ;  peritonitis  is  at  once  developed,  and,  under  these  circum'^tances, 
death  speedily  follows.     The  direction,  next  in  frequency,  which  the  pus 
tikes  is  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest.     Partial  peritonitis  precedes 
the  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  and  partial  pleuritis  ensues,  frequently 
limited  to  a  small  space,  preventing  evacuation  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  latter  conservative  provision  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  pus,  discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity,  at  once  causes  gene- 
ral pleuritis.     If  this  be  prevented  by  adhesion  around  the  opening  through 
the  diaphragm,  the  lung  becomes  perforated,  and  the  evacimtion  is  into  the 
bfonchial  tubes,  the  pus  being  discharged  by  expectoration.     The  abscess 
is  sometimes  evacuated  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  afterward  perforation 
of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the  pus  is  expectorated.     Other  less  frequent 
directions  in  which  the  pus  is  discharged  are  the  following  :  Into  the  colon, 
stomach,  or  duodenum,  the  pus  being  then  discharged  by  vomiting  or 
•tool ;  into  the  pericardium,  followed,  of  course,  by  instant  death  ;  into  the 
pelmof  the  right  kidne}-,  the  pus  discharged  with  the  urine ;  into  a  hepatic 
frin,  or  the  vena  cava,  giving  rise  to  purulent  infection  of  the  blood ;  into 
the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts,  and  thus,  if  there  be  no  obstruction,  the 
poa  finding  its  way  into  the  duodenum.'     In  a  case  which  came  under  my 
observation  at  Belle vue  Hospital,  an  abscess  pointed  externally  and  was 
<qieDed;  subsequently  perforation  of  the  stomach  took  place,  and  liquids 
ingested  escaped  through  the  external  opening,  the  patient  dying  from 
ittinition. 

The  clinical  history  of  hepatic  abscess  is  obscure.  The  symptoms  rarely 
pimit  distinctly  to  this  affection.  Pain  exists  if  the  hepatitis  be  near  the 
aariace  of  the  liver,  and  whenever  partial  peritonitis  ensues,  but,  even 
then,  pain  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and,  if  the  inflammation 
be  d^p-seated,  there  may  be  no  pain.     Pain  is  felt  in  the  right  shoulder 

'  For  statistlcfl  ahowing  the  relative  frequency  of  the  evacuation  of  hepatic  ab- 
aetiMS  in  these  different  directions,  and  other  detailB,  the  reader  is  referred  to  A 
OiaM  TrMiUe  on  /Mmmm  of  the  Liver,  by  Dr.  Fried.  Theod.  Frericha.  Pub- 
IMbjT  t|ie  New  Sydenham  Bociety,  London,  1S61. 
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in  a  small  number  of  cases.    Rigidity  of  the  abdominiil  walla  otct  thi 
liver,  or  of  the  right  rectus  mu^le,  is  a  sign  to  which  much  impoitaMk 
is  attached  by  several  observers.     Febrile  movement  is  rarely  maikal^ 
and  may  be  wanting.     Chills  usually  occur  during  the  supparative  fi^ 
cess.   These  sometimes  occur  regularly,  simulating  intermittent  fevec^bH 
generally  they  are  irregular.     Jaundice  is  rare.     The  appetite  and<fig» 
tion  may  be  more  or  less  disturbed,  or  tliey  may  be  unaffected.    Tb 
nutrition  may  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  affected.     Reference  is  novbii 
to  symptoms  prior  to  the  discharge  of  the  pus  or  its  appearanoe  beimA 
the  integument.     The  affection  is  not  infrequently  completely  latent   It 
is  not  uncommon,  in  tropical  climates,  to  find  an  abscess  in  the  livir  ii 
bodies  dead  with  various  diseases,  when  hepatic  disease  had  not  been  m* 
pected  during  life ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  this  aflte' 
tion  during  life,  in  certain  cases,  may  be  the  discharge  of  pus  from  Ik 
stomach,  bowels,  or  air-passages. 

The  eliuicid  history,  after  the  discharge  tnkes  place,  will,  of  coon^ 
depend  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  abscess  is  evacuated.  In  ceitdi 
cases  the  phenomena  of  the  affection  developed  liy  t!ie  presence  of  jm 
are  superadded,  viz.,  of  peritonitis,  pleuritis,  pya?mia,  etc.  If  the  evaofr 
tion  take  place  either  externally,  into  the  alimentary  canal^  or  throo^ 
the  bronchial  tubes,  symptoms  are  produced  analogous  to  those  connecfted 
with  purulent  discharges  in  other  situations,  viz.,  aniemia,  debility,  eatr 
ciation,  and,  in  cases  which  pursue  an  unfavorable  course,  hectic  feiw, 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  exhaustion,  the  death  taking  place  by  astheniai 

Hepatic  abscess  is  extremely  rare  m  cold  or  temperate  climates,  h 
is  an  affliction  belonging  par  excellence  to  warm  climates,  although  not 
very  common  in  the  latter.     In  warm  climates  it  is  apt  to  be  associated 
with  dysentery,  and  a  causative  relation  has  lieeii  supposed  to  exist  b6 
tween  the  two  afiections.     Budd,  and  others,  8upy)0se  that  the  absceaiii 
consecutive  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  dysenteric  affection,  and  that 
sui)])uration  takes  place  in  the  liver  in  consequence  either  of  phlebitb 
induced  by  intestinal  ulcerations  or  by  the  absorjjtion  of  septic  matter 
which,  carried  to  the   liver  in  the  portal  blood,  occasions  inflammation 
there.*     This  view  is  conjectural.     In  the  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  ob» 
served  in  cold  or  temperate  climates,  dysentery  is  very  rarely  associated, 
and  of  a  large  numlx?r  of  cases  of  intestinal  ulceration  from  tuberculosis, 
t}  phoid  fever,  as  well  as  dysentery,  together  with  cases  of  gastric  ulcer 
(824  cases)  analyze<l  by  Bristowe,  the  cases  occurring  in  St.  Thomap's 
Hospital,  London,  abscess  of  the  liver  existed  in  only  4.    In  each  of  these 
4  cases  it  was  associated  with  dvsenterv,  but  in  3  of  the  cases  the  dvsen- 
tery  was  secondary.     Of  31  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  analyze<l  by  the  same 
writer,  in  onlv  0  were  intestinal  ulcerations  found :  in  2  of  these  6  cases 
the  ulcerations  followed  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess  into  the  bowel, 
leaving  4  cases  in  which  dysenteric  ulcerations  preceded  the  hepatic  al>- 
scess.'^     When  associated  with  dysentery  in  warm  climates,  the  hepatic 
affection  does  not  always  follow,  but,  in  a  certain  ]>roportion  of  cases,  pre- 
cedes the  intestinal  affection.     Annesley,  and  some  other  writers  on  dis- 
eases in  the  East  Indies,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  hepatic  affection  gene- 
rally precedes  the  dysentery,  and  that  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the 
former.     The  coexistence  of  dysentery'  and  hepatic  abscess  in  the  East 
Indies  does  not  occur  as  oflen  as  appears  to  be  generally  supposed.     Of 

»  On  DiseaRos  of  the  Liver.    By  George  Budd,  M.  D.,  etc.    Am,  ed.,  1853. 
*  Vide  Frerichs,  op.  cit. 
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eases  analyzed  by  Waring,  dysentery  existed  in  82.    On  the  whole, 
is  perhaps  questionable  whether  there  be  any  special  causative  relation 
the  two  affections.   Dysentery  is  a  very  frequent  disease  in  warm 
,  and  hepatic  abscess  vastly  less  infrequent  than  in  cold  or  tern- 
climates  ;  hence,  in  the  former,  mere  coincidence  is  suflicient  to 
in  their  association  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  Dysentery,  although 
so  fteqaent  a  disease  in  cold  or  temperate  as  in  warm  climates,  is  yet 
inft«qnent  in  the  foi-mer,  and  were  it  capable  of  giving  rise  to  hepatic 
B  this  affection  should  be  less  rare. 
UlcerationTof  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  and  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
VKsence  of  gaIl-8tones«  have  been  supposed  to  be  ade(]uate  causes,  but 
tliey  have  been  found  in  only  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  and  they  occur 
not  infk«qaently  without  leading  to  hepatic  abscess.     Lumbricoid  worms 
migrating  into  the  hepatic  ducts,  is  another  8up]K>sed  cause,  but  this  is 
m  occurrence  of  extreme  infrequcncy.     Contusions  or  other  traumatic 
cmses  very  rarely  give  rise  to  abscess.     Of  318  cases  analyzed  by  More- 
hnd,  only  4  were  referable  to  mechanical  violence.     In  the  majority  of 
cues,  the  causes  of  circumscribed  hepatitis  resulting  in  abscess  are,  at 
imsent,  unknown,  and  the  affec^tion  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  spon- 
tmeous.  This,  however,  is  equally  true  of  most  other  local  inflammations. 
The  diagnosis  of  hepatic  abscess  can  hardly  be  made  with  any  degree 
of  positiveness  prior  to  its  discovery  by  manual  exploration,  or  the  dis- 
dttffge  of  pus  into  tlie  alimentary  canal  or  bronchial  tul>es.    The  symptoms 
which  have  been  named  as  belonging  to  its  clinical  history  should  suggest 
fti  existence  as  possible  or  perhaps  probable,  especially  in  a  warm  di- 
lute, but  they  are  not  suffioiontl}'  distinctive  to  render  the  diagnosis  posi- 
tive.    Not  unfrequently  grounds  of  even  a  suspicion  of  its  existence  are 
Granting.     When  a  fluctuating  enlargement  or  tumor  is  f)erceived  over 
the  site  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  liver,  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from 
m  subcutaneous,  phlegmonous  inflammation,  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  a 
hydatid  formation,  and  a  distended  gall-bladder.     The  flrst  of  these  is 
^tingnished  by  pain,  hardness  and  rednef*s  of  the  integument,  preceding 
the  sense  of  fluctuation.     Carcinoma  offers  a  resemblance  only  when  the 
medullary  variety  exists.     The  duration  of  the  tumor  and  the  nodulated 
condition  of  the  liver,  as  felt  through  the  alxlominal  walls,  will  serve  for 
the  recognition  of  this  affection.     A  hydatid  cyst  is  of  slower  develof)- 
ment,  and  is  not  attended  with  the  pain,  tenderness,  chills,  and  febrile 
movement  which  usually  accompany  an  abscess.     A  hydatid  cyst,  how- 
ever, m.ay  be  the  seat  of  suppuration,  becoming  converted  into  an  abscess, 
and  then  the  discrimination  is  difflcult  or  impossible.     A  distended  gall- 
bladder, which  is  the  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  an  absc^ess,  is  to  \ye 
distinguished  by  its  situation,  the  pear-shaped  form,  and  by  the  fact  that, 
in  consequence  of  peritoneal  adhesions  rarely  taking  place,  it  has  a  mo- 
bility which  an  hepatic  abscess  has  not.     The  antecedent  history  is,  of 
coarse,  always  to   be  taken   into   account.      Enlargement  of  the  liver 
frequently,  but  not  invariably,  exists  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  an<l  the 
enlargement  may  be  found  to  be  limited  to  a  particular  direction,  not 
aflbcting  the  whole  organ,  a  j>oint  of  some  imjwrtance  in  the  diagnosis. 

If  the  abscess  discharge  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  diagnosis  is 
gaierally  made  without  difficulty.  The  sudden  ex[)ectoration  of  pus  in 
large  quantity,  without  evidence  of  antece<lent  and  coexisting  eniinema 
or  pulmonary  abscess,  and  the  expectoration  coming  from  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  the  right  lung,  render  the  diagnosis  altogether  probable;  but  the 
presence  of  bile  or  disiutegrattH^l  hepatic  tissue  affords  demonstrative 
proof  of  the  source  of  the  purulent  expectoration.     If  the  abscess  dis- 
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charge  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  diagnosis  canno  be  positive,  but  ii 
rendered  probable  by  symptoms  of  hepatitis  and  suppuration  having  piei 
ceded  the  sudden  development  of  general  pleuritis  with  effusion. 

The  discharge  of  the  abscess  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon  if 
followed  by  the  vomiting  of  pus  or  its  appearance  in  the  stools.  The  diig* 
nosis  is  to  be  based  on  these  events,  together  with  antecedent  symptoini 
pointing  to  the  existence  of  suppurative  hepatitis.  The  dischai^  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  pericardium,  and  vena  cava  gives  rise  to  no  pheno- 
mena distinctive  of  hepatic  abscess.  Its  existence  may  have  been  suspected 
by  the  synjptoms  preceding  the  discharge,  but  the  proof  can  otAy  be  alfordtd 
by  an  autopsical  examination.  The  discharge  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney gives  rise  to  pyuria^  but  it  may  be  ditficult  or  impossible  to  determine 
that  the  pus  comes  from  the  liver  and  not  from  the  kidney  or  aome  other 


source. 


The  prognosis,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  abscess  is  evacuated  fai 
the  most  favorable  directions,  is  imfavorable.  When  it  discharges  into 
the  peritoneum,  pericardium,  and  vena  cava,  death  speedil}*  follows.  If 
it  discharge  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  termination  is  usually  fatal.  The 
cases  which  offer  a  fair  prospect  of  recovery  are  those  in  which  the  di^ 
charge  takes  place  through  the  integument,  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  into 
tiie  alimentary  canal.  Of  203  cases  collected  by  Rouis,  1(52  terminited 
fatally,  in  39  there  was  a  com]>lete,  and  in  2  an  imperfect,  cure.  Thii 
collection  embraced  cases  in  whicli  the  discharge  was  into  the  peritonetl 
cavity  and  in  other  directions,  as  well  as  in  those  most  favorable.*  If 
complicated  with  dysentery'',  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  diminished.  The 
same  writer  gives  the  following  statistics,  showing  the  relative  proportioi 
of  recoveries  when  the  discharge  took  place  in  the  most  favorable  diree- 
tions,  with  and  without  dysenteric  complication:  Of  19  cases  uncompli- 
cated with  dysentery,  in  14  recoveiy  took  place,  viz.,  4  of  5  cases  in  which 
the  evacuation  was  through  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  walls,  6  of  8  ciMt 
in  which  the  discharge  was  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  4  of  5  caeei 
in  which  tlie  abscess  opened  into  the  alimentary  canal.  Of  59  cases  cofr 
plicateil  with  dysentery,  in  25  recovery  took  place,  viz.,  13  of  29  eases  in 
which  the  evacuation  was  througii  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  walls,  9  of 
22  cases  in  which  the  discharge  was  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  3  of 
8  cases  in  which  the  abscess  opened  into  the  alimentary  canaL  T1uii| 
of  the  uncomplicated  cases,  60  per  cent,  recovered,  whereas,  of  the  com* 
plicated  cases,  only  29  per  cent,  recovered. 

The  prospect  of  recover}-  is,  of  course,  less  when  two  or  three  abeoeiaei 
exist  than  when  there  is  but  one. 

Statistics  show  the  duration,  in  fatal  cases,  to  be  longest  when  the  di*> 
charge  takes  place  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  average  duration, 
in  fatal  cases,  is  between  three  and  four  months.  In  cases  which  recoTcr, 
statistics  show  the  longest  duration  to  be  when  the  discharge  is  through 
the  integument.  The  average  dui*ation  in  cases  which  recover  is  betweca 
four  and  five  months. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  clinical  history  and  diagnoiiiii 
it  follows  that  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity  to  employ  therapeutie 
measures  with  a  view  to  prevent  suppuration.  Even  if  the  ezisteDce  of 
circumscribed  hepatitis  were  early  ascertained,  it  is  doubtAil  if  the  forat* 
tion  of  an  abscess  could  be  prevented.  Cases  in  which  the  abscete  ii 
appreciable  by  manual  exploration,  and  those  in  which  the  oonte&ts  an 
discharged  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  alimentary  canal,  alone  admit  d 

^.  .     - .     ,  ^         »  Vide  Frerichs,  cp.  eii. 
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Milment  with  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  affection.     In 

Bases  in  which  the  abscess  is  ascertained  to  be  making  its  way  through 

Abdominal  or  thoracic  parietes  an  early  opening  should  be  made  into 

the  pas  evacuated.     Budd  and  others  advise  to  allow  the  abscess 

spontaneously  for  fear  of  the  entrance  of  air ;  but  tlie  air  does 

or  no  harm  if  the  opening  be  free,  and  air  is  not  excluded  when  the 

_  is  spontaneous.     If  the  opening  be  made  before  the  pus  has  made 

way  beneath  the  integument  exterior  to  the  abdominal  or  thoracic 

there  is  danger  of  the  pus  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in 

uence  of  the  absence  of  peritoneal   adhesions  over  tlie   abscess. 

ESider  these  circumstances,  to  avoid  this  danger,  an  incision  may  be  made 

BiOQgh  the  skin  and  muscles  down  to  the  peritoneum  without  opening 

wSb  abscess,  and  the  wound  filled  with  lint.     This  proce<lure  induces  firm 

indhesions  around  the  wound,  and  in  three  days  the  abscess  may  be  opened 

iMtli  safety,  if  a  spontaneous  opening  do  not  in  the  mean  time  occur.     If, 

'however,  the  walls  of  the  alxlomen  or  chest  have  been  perforated  by 

.liDWation,  a  free  opening  may  be  made  at  once  without  hesitation.    After 

Ihe  abscess  is  opened,  the  treatment  consists  of  tonic  and  supporting 

VBUQies.    Good  diet  and  out-of-door  life,  in  so  far  as  the  patient's 

ftaength  will  permit,  are  far  more  important  than  medication. 

In  cases  in  which  the  abscess  evacuates  through  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
iBmentary  canal,  palliative  remedies  are  called  for,  to  relieve  undue  irri- 
MoQ  of  the  bowels  and  air-passages.  In  addition  to  these,  measures, 
ftjgienic  and  medicinal,  which  tend  to  support,  strengthen,  and  invigorate 
tbe  system,  are  indicated,  as  the  cases  in  which  the  discharge  is  through 
the  integument. 

Portal  Phlebitis. 

The  name  portal  phlebitis  denotes  inflammation  of  the  veins  which  com- 
pose the  portal  system.  Inflammation  here  situated  has  been  supposed 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  coagula  and  consequent  venous  obstruction 
iritbout  suppuration.  Tlie  affection  has  been  called  suppurative  portal 
oklebHis  when  the  inflammation  leads  to  the  production  of  pus.  In  the 
>pinion  of  Frerichs,  coagula  or  thrombi  take  place  oftener  without  than 
irith  phlebitis ;  and  according  to  Virchow,  the  phenomena  in  cases  of  so- 
adled  portal  phlebitis  are  due  to  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein,  occurring 
irithoat  as  well  as  with  inflammation  of  this  vein.  This  affection  has  been 
Hipposed  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  pus  within  the  liver,  exterior  to 
the  hepatic  vessels,  in  other  words,  to  multiple  hepatic  abscesses,  in  the 
tame  way  as  phlebitis  in  a  portion  of  the  systemic  venous  system  has 
Men  supposed  to  occasion  purulent  collections  in  the  lungs  as  well  as  in 
lie  liver,  and  in  various  other  situations,  called  metastatic  or  pyseinic 
ibscesses.  These  have  been  considered  in  treating  of  pytemia,  in  the  first 
Mirt  of  this  work.*  The  abscesses  attributed  to  suppurative  inflammation 
)f  the  portal  vein  diflTer  from  ordinary  hepatic  abscesses  in  being  nume- 
x>us,  whereas  the  latter  very  rareiy  exceed  two  or  three,  and  in  the  great 
ni^ority  of  cases  there  is  only  a  single  abscess.  They  diflfer  also  in  size, 
[)eing  generally  small,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg.  They 
ure  found  especially  near  the  periphery  of  the  liver.  The  veins  within  the 
liver  and  in  other  parts  of  the  portal  system  have  been  found  to  contain 
pamlent  matter.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  without  the  formation  of 
pus  within  the  hepatic  parench^nna. 

^  Vide  page  91. 
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The  affection  may  proceed  from  injurj-  of  some  of  th«  branches 
portal  vL'in,  ne  in  surgical  operations  witbm  the  rectum.  It  ha*  fo 
violcut  eSbrta  to  replace  a  prolapsed  rectum.  It  is  referable,  far 
casoa,  to  ulcerations  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  to  ab^oeMee  iif ' 
aplccn,  to  suppuration  in  the  mesentery  and  mesenteric  glatnU.  » 
nary  abscesses  of  the  liver,  and  to  diseases  of  the  bile  ducts.'  But,! 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  its  source  is  not  discoverable. 

The  clinical  history  is  ol^cure.  More  or  less  pain  is  preaeot.  r^lMk^ 
either  to  the  epigaatriura  or  right  by poobond Hum,  but  the  chuaAad 
the  pain  is  not  distinctive.  Jaundice,  more  or  less  in  degree,  in  ouiiUrt' 
symptom.  Diarrhoea  oc^^urs  in  the  m^j(trity  of  casesi.  Chills  inUi  rigw 
occur,  sometimes  regalarly,  but  oftener  in  an  irregular  manner,  fn-qoaj^ 
recurring  several  times  during  tho  day.  Tlie  pulse  ia  more  or  les*  nodr 
rated.  The  flesh  and  strength  are  rapidly  lost.  Hectic  paruxysnu  ■! 
delirium  take  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  affection.  The  Bnril 
generally  found  to  be  enlarged,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  apleeu. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  out  with  positireness.  The  pmft 
tioner  cannot  do  more  than  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  uislan 
of  the  affection.  From  the  sjTnptoms  the  patient  may  for  a  time  be  a^ 
posed  to  have  an  irregular  intermittent  or  remittent  fever. 

The  prognosis  is  as  unfavorable  as  possible.  The  affection  is  nnlftUBlf 
filial  if  the  inflammation  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  pond 
system,  and  give  rise  to  hepatio  aliscesses.  The  fatal  termination 
nfler  a  duration  varying  from  a  week  to  six  weeks.  Qappily  tfae  al 
Is  extremely  rare. 

Palliative  and  supporting  measures  of  treatment  are  in(licat«d. 

The  following  case  of  multiple  abscess  of  the  liver  is  of  iatfj«it  y 
showing  their  connection  with  thrombosis  and  suppurative  influmuatka 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  fish-bone  in  the  su|>erior  mesenteric  aud  poftll 
vein.  The  details  of  the  case  are  from  the  autopsic.il  records  of  Bellcviil 
Hospitil:  Thomas  Bum,  aged  47,  was  adnulted  Feb,  11,  1867.  Tbiw 
weeks  previous  to  his  admission,  after  getting  wet,  be  was  sciiied  wilt 
pain  in  the  right  side,  accompanied  with  cough.  On  ndniission  lie  h*d 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pleurisy  affecting  the  right  side.  SubsMiaently 
diarrhoea  occurred,  with  tcndcmesa  over  the  abdomen.  The  urine  cob- 
tained  albumen  and  granular  cysts.  Death  took  place  Feb.  22d,  IMJ. 
On  examination  aflcr  death  the  brain  was  found  to  be  healthy.  The  betit 
weighed  10  oz.,  and  was  normal.  The  right  lung  was  adherent,  utd  Uw 
pleural  cavity  contained  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  liquid.  The  abdo- 
men was  tympanitic.  There  was  the  evidence  of  reeent  peritonitis.  Tbt 
liver  weighed  Cj  lbs.  Throughout  the  right  lobe  were  scattered  nonw- 
rous  spots  of  broken-down  tissue,  the  spots  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  < 
pea  to  a  walnut.  They  contained  a  whitish  punilcnt  liquid.  A  gmX 
number  were  situated  superficially,  and  from  one  of  these  the  fluid  escuped 
during  the  removal  of  the  liver.  On  cutting  of  the  portal  vein  just  i«'/ow 
its  division,  a  purulent-looking  liquid  escaped  firom  both  ends.  In  the  left 
lobe  several  of  the  small  branches  of  the  portal  vein  were  obstnictd  by 
clots.  The  portal  vein  on  the  left  side  contained  a  firm  reddish  clot  ma 
an  inch  in  length,  completely  filling  the  vessel.  On  the  right  ad«  U>ere 
were  the  remains  of  a  clot  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  fibrin.  The  fntcrail 
coat  looked  normal.  The  external  coats  were  thiekeneil,  and  the  glaivU 
in  the  fissure  of  the  liver  were  much  enlarged.     A  fish-bone  abont  t«9 

<  Por  examples  of  portal  phlebitis  from  llieac  Mveral  causes,  aidt  Fre 
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)  long  was  found,  one-half  in  the  superior  mesenteric  and  one-half  in 
>rtal  vein,  the  central  portion  covered  bj  a  whitish  clot  which  caused 
adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  veiu.  The  end  in  the  portal  vein  was 
dd,  the  other  end  was  blunt.  The  bone  and  clot  together  were  half 
oh  in  thickness.  .  The  place  in  the  stomach  or  intestine  where  the 
had  passed  could  not  be  found. 

Itiple  hepatic  abscesses  take  place  as  a  result,  not  only  of  portal 
itis,  but  in  cases  of  pyaemia.  In  the  latter  cases,  abscesses  always 
it  in  the  lungs,  and  they  are  frequently  found  in  other  situations.  In 
of  portal  phlebitis,  abscesses,  as  a  rule,  are  confined  to  the  liver. 
!  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  collections  of  pus  taking 
consecutively  in  the  lungs  and  in  other  situations.  Pyaemic  collec- 
existed  in  other  organs  than  the  liver  in  only  four  of  twenty-five 
analyzed  by  Frericb^. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. 

Thosis,  a  name  introduced  by  Laennec,  signifying  a  tawny  or  orange 
,  is  in  common  use  to  denote  an  affection  of  the  liver  generally  sup- 
l  to  involve  chronic  inflammation,  aod  hence  called  chronic^  diffuse^ 
hesive  hepatitis ;  also  called  interstitial  hepatitis.  To  corresponding 
ions  of  the  kidneys  and  lungs  the  name  cirrhosis  is  often  applied. 
lame  sclerosis  of  the  liver  is  used  by  some  writers.  The  latter  term 
jiied  to  an  analogous  affection  of  the  nervous  centres  and  some  other 
IS.  Fibroid  and  indurated  liver  are  also  appropriate  names  distinc- 
)f  this  affection. 

small  or  moderate  amount  of  cirrhotic  change  gives  to  the  organ  an 
mal  consistence  ;  its  size  is  unaffected,  or  it  may  be  somewhat  en- 
1 ;  the  capsule  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  opaque  and  thickened  ;  the 
3e  is  frequently  studded  with  small  prominences  resembling  granu- 
is,  varpng  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea  in  size,  and  a  similar  granu- 
appearance  is  observed  in  the  interior.  At  a  more  advanced  stage, 
"gan  undergoes  notable  alterations  as  regards  volume,  form,  and  other 
ranees.  Its  size  and  weight  are  more  or  less  diminished.  Its  size, 
ne  cases,  is  notably  reduced,  and  the  weight  may  fall  as  low  as,  and 
under,  two  pounds.  It  sometimes  becomes  much  changed  in  shape, 
ionally  lobulated,  and  in  extreme  cases  is  so  deformed  as  hardly  to 
cognized  by  its  external  aspect.  The  left'  lobe  not  infrequently  is 
ly  reduced  in  size,  and  may  entirely  disappear.  The  surface  of  the 
,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  presents  numerous  projections, 
imes  pretty  uniform,  but,  in  other  cases,  varying  in  size  and  form. 
nodulated  aspect  has  given  rise  to  the  term  hob-nailed^  as  applied 
ne  examples  of  cirrhosed  liver.  The  same  nodulated  appearance  is 
ent  internally.  This  app>earance  does  not  belong  to  all  cases  of 
MIS.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  surface  of  the  organ  is 
th.  Morbid  adhesions  of  the  opposed  peritoneal  surfaces  are  not 
amon,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  organ  becomes  firmly  united  to 
arrounding  parts.  The  coloration  of  the  organ,  esjjecially  of  the 
68,  gave  rise  to  the  name  cirrhosis.  Laennec  supposed  the  orange- 
w  nodules  to  be  adventitious  products,  but  more  recent  investigations 
shown  that  they  consist  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  and  that  the 
rae8B  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  bile  pigment  from  congestion 
i  minute  biliary  ducts.  This  yellowness,  however,  by  no  means 
cterizes  all  cases, 
sroscopical  examination  shows  an  abnormal  amount  of  fibrous  tissue 
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between  the  hepatic  lobnles,  t.  e.,  in  the  interiobiilnr  epa(«9  vhieh  r 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  veins,  and  the  roots  of  the  yl^ 
There  is  also  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  amorphous  granulnr  tl_ 
The  presence  of  this  newly-formed  tissue  is  aumffL-st  in  the  fonn  ofiL 
Unee  to  the  naked  eye.  The  pressure  of  this  tiBnuc  upon  the  lobidcifl 
duces  atrophy ;  hence  the  contraction  of  the  orgnn.  Its  shrinking  a 
the  granular  and  nodulated  appearance.  Cotnprvssing  the  f 
branches  of  the  vena  ports,  it  occasions  obatniotion  to  ihe  pa 
blood  through  the  liver,  and  consequently  portal  congestion  engim,^ 
rise  to  dropsy  and  sometimes  hemorrhage  from  Hn-  mucous  mcmlff 
the  stomach  and  Intestines.  Tressare  apon  the  Kile-dncte  canma 
congestion  andajaandiced  condition  of  the  orgtn.  1'ho  hepatic  a 
diminished  in  size  aud  nnmlKT,  and  contain  miiinti^.  ^Teeniab-«i ' 
drops.  These  difTer  notably  in  appearance  from  tbc  ci_'lls  In  cas 
nary  fetty  liver.  The  fatty  liver  and  cirrhosis,  honiver,  may  be  o 
and  the  organ  may  then  be  not  diminished  biu  increased  In  die.  | 
enormous  enlargement  may  also  exist  when  cirrliosis  is  aseocIaUidif 
the  waxy  or  lardaceoua  liver. 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  morbid  changes  jnst  stated  is  sflTif 
to  be  inflammation  existing  within  the  interlobular  (-p.acos ;  andrir' 
is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  difTiised,  subacute  inQam million  of  Itii-  n 
or  connective  tissue  existing  between  the  lobules,  Ibrniing  nn  cxl^'tisianitl 
Qllsson's  capsule.  This  is  the  pathological  view  generally  lir1>)  at  " 
present  time.  As  a  resnlt  of  the  inflammation,  nn  nbnonuul  pruduC 
(byi>erplBBia)  of  the  connective  tissue  takes  place. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  found  after  denth,  and  is  detcTTDim 
during  life,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  enlargement  is  m 
times  very  great.  Notable  enlai^ement,  however,  in  mv  experience  ■ 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  More  or  le«s  enlai^nient  rxi«lcd  I 
f)8  of  64  cases  analyzed  by  Bamberger,  and  in  18  of  36  eases  i  '  " 
by  Frerichs. 

Coexisting  cardiac  disease  has  been  supposed  to  bo  common.  Tlus  hn  \ 
not  been  true  in  my  experience.  Of  ten  fiital  tnses.  in  seven  the  heart  ' 
was  free  from  disease  ;  of  the  remaining  three  ca«es,  in  two,  old  ])ericariiii 
adhesions  existed,  the  heart  being  moderately  cnlnrgwi  in  one  and  htifm 
the  normal  volnme  in  the  other  ease.  In  the  third  c.ise,  there  was  mode- 
rate  enlai^mont  (weight  1 1  oz.)  witb  rigidity  of  the  aortic  valves.  Of  fl 
cases  in  which  antopsies  were  not  made,  in  15  there  were  no  phjrdcti 
aigns  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  remain  ing  T  caees,  in  4  the  only 
evidence  was  a  systolic  mnrmur  at  the  base  ;  in  the  other  three  catei, 
mitral  lesions  were  denoted  by  tlie  signs  together  with  enlargement  of  lie 
heart.  Thus,  of  32  eases  in  which  the  condition  of  the  heart  was  not«d, 
as  determined  by  eitlier  aiitopsicnl  examination  or  jili\  ^'u-.\]  -is)",  i"  "uly 
f)  were  there  lesions  involving  enlargement  of  this  organ.  These  TacUfO 
to  show  that  cardiac  disease  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  not  assodjted 
sntBcientiy  oft«n  to  denote  the  existence  of  any  pathological  connectitn 
la-tween  them.  When  they  coexist,  the  association  is  probably  merdji 
coincidence.' 

Diseaseof  the  kidneys  coexists  oflener  than  cardiac  disease.  In  Itflrtil 
cases  under  mj-  observation,  aiitopsical  examination  showed  more  orl«i 
renal  disease  in  6.  The  concurrence  would  seem  to  be  sufllcient  to  denctt 
either  some  pathological  connection  between  disease  of  the  kidneys  vi 
cirrhosis,  or  that  both  are  etfects  of  the  same  causative  conditions.    i< 

'  Clinical  Roport  on  Hydro -peri  loneom,  by  aiilbnr. 
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rill  be  presently  seen,  evidence  of  renal  diseases  is  rarely  afforded  by 
Ibnminuria  in  cases  of  cirrhosis. 

Cirrhosis  as  a  rule  gives  rise  to  few  or  no  symptoms  which  point  to  the 
iver  as  the  seat  of  disease  prior  to  the  occurrence-of  hydro-iKTitoneum. 
'receding  this  event,  and  afterward,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  exists 
n  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Dropsical  effusion  is  usually  the  first 
tjmptom  to  suggest  the  existence  of  the  affection.  And  tiie  dropsy  may 
)ecur  when  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  l>e  in  his  habitual  state  of 
lealth,  or  it  may  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  indefinite  ailments. 
Fhe  dropsical  accumulation  increases,  and,  usually,  with  considerable  or 
Hreat  rapidity.  It  is  rare  for  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  remain  at  a  mode- 
!&te  amount  for  a  considerable  period.  (Edema  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  a 
noderate  ^legree,  preceiles  tlie  hydro-peritoneum  in  a  large  proportion  of 
uses  (11  of  21  cases).  It  has  been  stated  that  the  coexistence  of  either 
ardiac  or  renal  disease  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  pre-existence  of  ajdema 
if  the  lower  limits ;  but  the  facts  developed  by  the  analysis  of  cases  which 

have  recorded  are  opposed  to  this  statement.  Of  tiie  1 1  cases  in  which 
he  oedema  preceded,  5  were  fatal.  Of  these  5  cases,  in  three  the  heart 
nd  kidneys  were  found,  on  examination  after  death,  to  be  free  from  dis- 
ase ;  in  one  case  there  were  oM  pericardial  adiiesions  with  moderate 
niargement,  and  in  the  other  case  there  was  granular  degeneration  of  the 
idueys.  In  not  one  of  the  G  cases  which  did  not  end  fatallj'  under  my 
ibser^-ation  was  the  urine  albuminous,  or  were  tluTe  present  physical 
igns  of  cardiac  disease.  After  the  recurrence  of  hydro-peritoneum, 
edema  of  the  lower  limbs  is  apt  to  occur,  if  not  already  existing,  and  it 
lometimes  becomes  great  under  these  circumstances,  Ijeing due,  probably, 
o  pressure  upon  the  iliac  veins.  The  genital  organs  ma}-  become  more 
IT  less  oedematous.  (Edema  of  the  face  and  uppijr  extremities  does  not 
Mear,  save  in  cases  in  which  cardiac  or  renal  disease  coexists.  (Edema 
if  the  lower  limbs  does  not  occur  in  all  cases. 

Jaundice  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  (7  of  46  cases) ;  it  is 
irely  great.  The  lesion  does  not  necessarily  occasion  obstruction  of  the 
iQlary  ducts;  but  it  mnst  diminish  the  secretion  of  bile,  wiicther  tiie  se- 
ction be  eflTected,  as  generally  supposed,  by  tlie  hepatic  colls,  or,  as  con- 
adered  by  Robin,  by  the  follicles  of  the  membrane  lining  the  biliary  pas- 
ages.  Pallor  of  the  prolabia  and  skin  exists  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
n  general,  the  ansemic  aspect  is  marked  in  proportion  as  other  symptoms 
how  the  condition  of  the  patient  to  be  unfavorable. 

Febrile  movement  does  not  accompany  the  disease  in  its  progress.  The 
ulse  may  be  not  increased  in  frequency,  or  it  may  be  more  or  k*ss  accele- 
itod;  it  is  generally  soft  and  feeble.  When  frequent,  the  otlier  characters 
enote  diminution  of  the  vital  forces  or  asthenia.  The  obstruction  of  the 
ortal  circulation  is  compensated  for,  in  a  measure,  by  new  channels  of 
Mmnunication  between  the  portal  and  the  systemic  veins.  The  most 
nportant  of  these,  as  shown  by  Sappey,'  are  anastomosing  brandies  which 
■as  to  the  liver  between  the  folds  of  the  falcifoi*m  ligament  and  in  the 
gamentum  teres,  communicating  with  the  veins  of  the  alnlominal  parietes 
irough  the  epigastric  and  the  internal  mammary  vein.  The  course  of  the 
Lood  in  these  anastomosing  branches,  in  cases  of  cirrhosis,  is  the  reverse 
fthat  in  health,  being  in  the  latter  in  a  direction  from,  and  in  the  former 
yward,  the  liver.  Owing  to  this,  the  abdominal  veins  become  dilated, 
nd  those  superficially  situated  in  some  cases  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less 
olafged.     A   collateral  circulation,  in   a  measure,  is  also  established 

*  Bolletin  de  V  Acad^mie  de  Medecine,  torn,  zxiv.,  Paris,  1859. 
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communicntions  betn-een  the  JDrcrior  mesenteric  and  Uw  h}^ 
in  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus ;  hy  anaetomoeing  hrauclua  iM 
veuK  ports  and  the  veins  of  the  serous  cowriug  of  the  Hyo,  u 
ly  formed  vessels  in  the  tissne  by  which  the  liver  adh<:res  ta  HmM 
gm.     The  size  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins,  on  eilhu  laiiM 
vim  median  line,  is  sometimes  enormous.     The  ooDservative  eittct  of  ^ 
com|>en&atory  development  of  veins  communicating  with  the  l*oai 
tions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  striking  csamplca  of  ^n:at  unltrgi 
of  the  vessels  apparent  upon  the  abdomen  are  lu  tho«  whu  ore  tntt^ 
dropsy  notwithstanding  a  notable  araoanl  of  oirrbosis. 

ilemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  an  occasional  trant.  ( 
trorrhagia  occurred  in  fl  of  about  40  cases  wbich  I  have  iu)alyn>d,;b  .^^ 
tories  In  all  the  cases  not  being  complete.     It  preceded  the  bydn>fedi 
neum  in  3  cases.     Enterorrhagia  coexisted  in  2  cases,  and  oocurr«<lila 
in  S  cnsee.     Vomiting  is  c  a  prominent  symptom,  an]  41 

rba3a  is  prominent  in  a  emal.  fiiy,^.  of  eases. 

The  ap)K!tite  is  usually  impaired  sense  of  fulness  after  taking  b 

is  generally  complained  of,  if  the  c  '  be  sufficient  to  dist«n<l  the  lU 

meji.  Progressive  eoiaciation  att«^  he  progress  of  the  disease,  and, 
an  advanced  stage,  the  attenuation  le  upper  portion  of  the  boi|T,l 

dialended  abdomen,  and  the  lowet  s  enlarged  by  oedema,  rendeil 

general  aspect  highly  characteristiv 

Albuminuria  is  rare  in  cases  of  cii  lis.  Of  28  cases  in  which  theM 
dition  of  the  urine  In  this  respect  w;.,  )t«d,  in  only  one  case  was  albw 
present.  The  urine  is  generally  scaii'i.i  but  in  some  cases  abundant.  ! 
coloring  matter  of  the  urine  is  s  ally  abundant,  a  fact  attribotl 

to  the  deficient  secretion  of  bile ;  ood~pigment  which  serves  (c^l 

production  of  the  biliverdine,  noi.  i  ;  expi-uded  in  the  liver,  i»  cS 
Dated  in  the  Iddneys.  The  abnndan  f  the  coloring  matter  may  bca 
as  to  give  to  the  urine  the  appearaJ  if  being  blooily.  The  aratet. 
usually  deposited  in  great  quantity,  «^u  are  notably  red  from  the  aba 
anc'c  of  pigment.  7l 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  important  sj-niptoms  per 
taining  to  the  nervous  system.  The  ntode  of  dying  is  usually  by  slow  tfr 
thenia.  If,  however,  the  abilomen  be  greatly  distendetl,  or  if  tlie  drops- 
cal  accumulation  take  place  very  rapidly,  death  may  be  due  to  the  esteat 
to  which  the  respiratory  function  is  compromised.  The  mental  faculties 
are  generally  preserved  up  to  the  last  moments  of  life.  To  this  mle  then 
%re  exceptions.  In  3  cases  I  have  noted  the  occurrence  of  delirium  »evfr 
ral  days  before  death.  In  one  case  the  delirium  was  hilarious;  in  one  case 
the  patient  appeared  bewildered,  and  in  one  case  the  patient  lapsed  fKm 
childishness  into  imtjecility.  These  cases  ended  in  coma.  In  three  other 
cases  the  patients  died  comatose.  Jn  one  case  convulsions  occurred  fl:l^ 
lowed  by  coma.' 

Cirrhosis,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  due  to  spirit-drinking.  Of 
20  fata!  cases  in  which  the  habits  of  the  patients  were  ascertained,  in  IT 
intemperance  was  admitted,  and  in  one  of  the  three  remaining  cases  bsbite 
of  drinking  were  admitted,  but  not  to  excess.  Of  all  the  oases,  fata!  and 
non-fatal,  in  which  the  form  of  alcoholic  stimulant  used  is  not«d  (31), in 
all  save  one  the  patients  were  accustomed  to  drink  spirits.  In  the  tt 
cepted  case  the  patient  stated  that  he  drank  only  beer.     Hence  tbe  e 


■  Thli  account  of  the  ^mptomatology  Is  based  o 
hrdro-peiltonenm,  drrhoau  existing  in  nearly  all  the 
already  reCnred  to. 
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icance  of  the  term  gin  or  whinkey  hver^  applied  by  British  writers  to 
;hi8  affection.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
Irinkiug  was  noted  (15),  the  custom  was  to  take  raw  spirits  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  before  breakfast  and  at  other  times  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach, a  little  water  being  generally  drank  after  the  spirits.  This  accords 
irith  the  observations  of  others  as  to  the  mode  of  spirit-drinking  which 
gfires  rise  to  cirrhosis.  As  to  the  action  of  alcohol  in  producing  this 
lifection,  the  explanation  now  commonly  received  is,  that,  passing  readily 
into  the  portal  blood  from  the  stomach,  and  carried  at  once  to  the  liver, 
it  excites,  by  contact,  inflammation  of  a  low  grade  in  the  interlobular 
ipaces,  and  hence  the  production  of  adventitious  tissue.  So  far  as  my 
oiiservations  go,  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  agency  of  disease  of  the 
heart  in  the  causation  of  this  affection. 

Cirrhosis  very  rarely  occurs  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  age  exceeds  fifty  years.  The  affection  is  generally  a 
result  of  the  habitual  abuse  of  alcohol  continued  for  a  long  period.  Males 
ire  affected  much  oftener  than  females,  a  fact  readily  explained  by  the 
lependence  of  the  affection  on  the  use  of  spirits  in  tlie  manner  stated. 

The  diagnosis  in  most  cases  of  cirrhosis,  after  dropsy  has  occurred,  is 
Bade  without  difllculty.  Hydro-peritoneum,  occurring  as  a  local  dropsy, 
hat  is,  irrespective  of  general  dropsy,  in  a  person  addicted  to  spirit-drink- 
DR)  warrants  an  inference  tliat  this  affection  exists.  Additional  proof  is 
iffoided  bj-  the  diminished  size  of  the  liver.  This  is  ascertained  by  per- 
nssion.  The  upper  margin  of  the  liver  is  accuratel}'  determined  by  find- 
ng  the  line  of  hepatic  flatness  ;  the  lower  bonier  is  detennined,  not  so 
loenratel y,  but  approximately,  hy  the  line  of  demarcation  between  hepatic 
latness  and  the  tympanitic  resonance  due  to  gas  in  the  transverse  colon. 
rhe  latter  is  not  exact,  because  tympanitic  resonance  is  conducted  for  a 
certain  distance  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver.  The  vertical  <liameter 
if  the  liver  in  health,  on  the  linea  manimalitt^  is  about  four  inches.  Di- 
rectly after  the  o])eration  of  tapping,  while  the  abdominal  walls  are  re- 
axed,  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  may  frequently  be  grasped  hy  the 
Ingera  pressed  upwanl  beneath  the  false  ribs,  and  its  indurated,  nodulated 
Mmdition  appreciated  by  palpation. 

The  physician  is  rarely  called  upon  to  make  the  diagnosis  prior  to  the 
mmrrence  of  dropsy.  It  may  be  practicable,  in  some  cases,  to  deter- 
■ine,  by  palpation,  induration,  and  a  nodulated  condition  of  the  lower 
■it  of  the  organ  before  dropsy  has  taken  place,  and  this  information 
iblaiiiecl,  the  diagnosis  is  highly  probable  if  the  patient  be  addicted  to 
pirit-drinking.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  sometimes  precedes  the 
eearrence  of  dropsy,  and,  in  a  spirit-ilrinker,  renders  the  existence  of 
irrfaosis  probable.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  obser\'ation  in  Belle- 
ne  Hospital,  the  patient,  a  female,  who  presented  anaemia  with  progres- 
ive  debilit}',  and  die<l,  at  length,  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  the 
▼er  was  notably  cirrhosed  and  hobnailed,  the  weight  being  two  pounds 
nd  two  ounces.  Habits  of  intemperance  had  not  been  suspected  in  this 
lae.  She  had  had  gastrorrhagia.  In  another  case,  the  notes  of  which 
0  not  embrace  the  termination  and  autopsy,  repeated  attacks  of  gastric 
Bmorrhage  occurred,  giving  rise  to  notable  amemia,  and  the  spleen  wns 
reatly  enlarged,  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  liver  was  lessened,  and  the 
■tient  was  a  spirit  drinker;  but  no  dropsy  had  taken  place.  Other 
laes  of  gastrorrhagia  from  cirrhosis,  without  dropsy,  have  come  under 
ly  observation.  I  have  known  most  profuse  hemorrhage,  proceeiling 
'om  cirrhosis,  without  dropsy,  to  be  followed  by  the  recovery  of  a  fair 
36 
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condition  of  health.    On  tbc  otlier  hiuid,  I  have  kaown  it  to  caii»c 
death. 

Ciirhoeis  is  to  be  regarded  aa  an  iocurable  lesion.  After  it  ha« 
dropsy,  in  tUe  m^ority  of  cases  its  course  ia  progreasively  onnanl 
a  fatal  termination.  The  duration  in  sixteen  Eatal  cases,  dating  from 
occurrence  of  dropsy,  varied  from  six  weeks  to  seventeen  monUu, . 
average  duration  being  about  five  months.  But  doubtless  in  all  ctae^j 
disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period  before  dropsy  occurs  ' 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  dropsy  being  removed,  the  patient 
npparently  regain  eomfortable  or  oven  good  health,  and  '    ' 

any  manifestations  of  the  disease  for  months  and  yenrs,  but  eooi 
later,  as  a  rule,  to  vehich  there  are  verj'  few  exceptions,  the  dropsy 
and,  unless  life  be  destroyed  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  the 
ends  fatally.     Circumstances  which  preclude  much  ex[)Cctattoii  of, 
provement  are,  the  coexistenc      "         '   ic,  renal,  or  anj-  other  im| 
disease,  considerable  emaciation,  i  nt  debility  to  keep  the  [Mtii 

bed.  greatly  impaired  appetite  at..  stion,  speedy  reaccumuUtioi 

liquid  after  tapping,  and  the  occuri  of  jaundice. 

As  regards  treatment,  in  ca 
the  cases  of  hydro-peri 
is,  therefore,  referred  U 
the  preceding  chapter. 


losis  nud  iu  the  great  majori^l 
ations  are  the  same.     ~" 
"  hydro-peritoueum  conside 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Patty  Llrer.    Waiy  or  I^ardoceniia  Liver.    Giincer  of  IhB  I.lver.   Tuberculiw 
Afliile  Atrophy  ot  tbe  LIrer.    Hydatid  Taionrs  o(  tiie  Liver.    PlgmenlAry  Depoiil  irllMBlll 
Liver.    HypBitropy  ol  Uie  Liver- 

HAVIXG  considered  the  inflammatory  affections  of  tbe  liver,  incloiliBi 
cirrliosis,  whioh  is  generally  regarded  as  iuflatnmatury,  slrut.'tiinl 
affections  are  next  to  be  considered.  The  more  important  of  these  tn 
incident  to  the  abnormal  deposit  of  fat,  to  the  waxy  or  lardaceous  •Itera- 
tion, to  carcinoma  and  tuberculosis,  to  acute  atrophy,  and  to  the  existence 
of  hydatid  tumors.    They  will  be  considered  briefly  iu  this  chapter. 


Fatty    Liver. 
The  secreting  cells  of  the  liver,  in  their  healthy  condition,  cootiiB  oil- 
drops,  and  these  are  abundant,  normally,  in  certain  inferior  uiiioslB,eq)^ 
cially  invertebrate  animals  and  fishes.     Experimental  observations  ibot 
that  iu  dogs  and  other  animals,  the  quantity  of  fat  which  the  livu< 
tains  varies  considerably  with  diet,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  is 
in  man.    It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  fat  which  the  cells  ca 
in  health,  is,  in  some  way,  useful.     An  increase  of  the  fat,  beyond  ■ 
tain  amount,  undoubtedly  constitut«s  a  morbid  condition;  but  it  i»d— 
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It  to  determine,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  amount  compatible 
th  the  state  of  health.  A  considerable  quantit}'  of  fat  has  been 
jeatedly  found  after  death  in  cases  in  whieli  persons,  apparently  in  per- 
't  health,  have  been  accidentally  killed.    It  is  probable  that  the  quantity 

fkt  in  the  same  person,  in  healtii,  varies  considerably  at  diflferent  times, 
^>nling  to  variations  in  diet  and  other  circumstances.  An  extremely 
tj  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  but  not  in  all  cases ;  the  hepatic  cells  are 
netlmes  filled  with  oil,  the  size  of  the  organ  not  exceeding,  and  even 
ling  under,  that  of  health. 

The  gross  characters  of  a  fatty  liA-er  are  as  follows:  Usually,  as  just 
.tecl,  the  organ  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  the  margins  lose  their  natural 
irpnesa  and  become  blunted  or  more  roimded  than  in  health.  The 
largement  is  prett}'  uniform,  and  the  inferior  border  may  extend  more 
less  below  the  fiilse  ribs,  so  as  to  be  appreciable  by  palpation  in  persons 
bh  thin  and  relaxed  abdominal  walls.  The  exterior  is  smooth.  The 
psule  is  tense,  and  when  divided  the  edges  of  the  wound  separate.  The 
osistence  is  less  than  in  health,  and  pressure  with  the  finger  leaves  an 
ientation  as  in  oedenuitous  parts.  The  specific  gravity  is  light,  so  that 
e  organ  sometimes  fioats  in  water.     Frerichs  found  the  average  weight 

34  e:ises  to  be  3  pounds,  8^  ounces  avoirdupois.    The  weight,  however, 

some  cases,  is  much  greater  than  in  health ;  I  have  met  with  a  case  in 
bich  the  organ  weighed  17  pounds.  Tl>e  color  is  jmle  or  whitish,  com- 
ired  by  Rokitansky  to  that  of  autumnal  foliage ;  the  organ  is  aiia;mic. 

The  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  fat  is  shown  by  burning  a  piece 
f  the  organ.  When  a  piece  is  held  in  flame,  after  the  water  is  driven  off, 
;  hums  readily,  throwing  off  blue  sparks.  A  tliin  slice  placed  on  a  piece 
f  white  paper  and  exposed  to  heat  exudes  oil  in  abundance,  greasing  the 
aper.  The  cut  surfaces  give  to  the  finger  j)assed  over  them  an  unctuous 
ensation.  Fat  adheres  to  the  scalpel  used  in  making  an  incision.  The 
At  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  parenchyma  by  means  of  ether,  and  the 
uantit}*  thus  ascertained.  Frerichs  has  found  the  proportion  of  fat  to 
e  four  times  greater  than  the  remainder  of  the  substance  after  the  water 
ras  driven  off.  But  the  readiest  and  most  reliable  test  is  the  appearance 
f  the  hepatic  cells  unjler  the  microscope.  Oil-drops  are  foimd,  larger 
nd  more  numerous  than  in  health,  and  cells  may  be  filled  and  even  dis- 
»(]ed  by  single  globules  of  oil  formed  by  coalescence  of  the  drops.  It  is 
robable  that,  before  the  microscopic  test  was  employed,  other  conditions 
ere  not  infrequently  confounded  with  fatty  liver.  The  microscope  shows 
great  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  cells  in  some  livers  not  increased,  but 
reo  diminishe<1  in  size.  The  accumulati(m  of  fat  is  chiefly  or  exclusively 
ithin  the  hepatic  cells.  The  situation  of  the  fatty  deposit  was  ascer- 
ined  by  Bowman  in  1841. 

Fattj  liver  occui's  in  connection  with  clifforcnt  affections.  Frerichs 
ves  the  results  of  the  microscopical  examinations  in  4C6  bodies  dead 
ith  various  diseases.  An  extreme  amount  of  fat  existed  in  28,  and  a 
rge  amount  in  164.     The  liver  is  oftener  fatty  in  females  than  in  males. 

is  abnormally  fatty  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
iberculosis.  Of  117  cases,  anal^-zed  by  Frerichs,  in  17  the  organ  was 
Iremely  fatty,  and  in  62  the  amount  was  large.  Louis  found  the  liver 
tebly  &tty  in  40  of  120  bodies  dead  with  phthisis.  Persons  addicted 
>  iatCTiperance  are  apt  to  have  this  affection.  Of  13  fatal  eases  of  deli- 
imi  tremens  analyzed  by  Frerichs,  the  liver  was  very  fatty  in  6.  It 
9ears,  in  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  cases,  in  connection  with 
neomonitis,  piearitis,  emphysema,  disease  of  heart,  disease  of  kidneys, 
le  continaed  and  eruptive  fevers,  chronic  dA'sentery,  etc.     Prof.  Alonzo 
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Clark,  and  others,  Lave  fouinl  tlio  li^'er  notably  fatt_v  in  yellow  ft 
Ufwlj-bura  inlkuta  auil  .^omig  eliUdrea  tliie  iias  K-fu  obbun-eil 
pix'giiaut  and  ijuerperal  luniules. 

Thu  patholoyicul  relations  of  futty  liver  to  the  divers 
wliich  it  is  liable  to  be  asaociatet!,  are  not  understood, 
doubtless,  tiic  association  is  merely  accidental.     Undoiibt«dljr 
latencc  of  fatty  liver  and  pulmonary  tuberoulusis  is  not  due  to 
a  ]>athological  retatioa  exists  betWeen  these  two  &d«ctionfi, 
jocturea  which  have  been  ofl'ered  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
not  Batiafactory.     It  is  probable  that  in  drunkards  the  liver  be 
aa  a  direct  result  of  the  ingestion  of  alcohol,  nut  tt»  secondary  to 
iitffctioii4  to  which  intemperance  gives  rise.     Fatty  articles  of  food  M 
ing  largely  into  the  diet,  conjoined  with  indolent  habits,  conduce  to 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver,  the  mechanism  being  the  same  u  in 
production  of  the  foie  gras  of  geese. 

Onr  present  knowledge  ia  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  detennlDC  ik 
pathological  importance  of  fatty  liver.  The  pressure  of  the  fat  nppan 
to  be  BufUeient  to  render  the  organ  outemic,  but  not  to  (iceasion  ub^n» 
lion  enough  to  give  rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  If  tbe  latter  coexist  wilk 
fatty  liver,  drrhosis  ia  also  combined,  or  there  exists  some  other  ewm 
for  the  hydro-peritoneum.  The  spleen  does  not  become  enlarged.  Sow 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile  in  the  minuti;  hepatic  ducts  is  produodi 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  this  is  sufficient  to  occasion  moderate  Jamidioi 
The  functioD  of  the  secreting  cells  must  be  more  or  less  impaired,  espco- 
ally  Vihen  these  are  filled  with  fat ;  and  in  certain  cases  atrophy  of  it* 
organ  is  apparcutly  a  consetiueuce  of  the  accumulation  of  fat. 

The  clinical  history  of  this  adcctlon  remains  to  be  ascertaineil.  Tta 
affection  has  as  yet  not  been  studied,  as  regards  its  sj-ruplomalulogy,  is 
cases  in  which  it  ia  not  associated  with  other  hepatic  lesions,  or  wttb  iay 
portant  affections  situated  elsewhere.  With  the  imperfect  knoiriedtf 
which  we  possess,  the  affection,  existing  in  a  great  degree,  appears  tapn 
rise  to  impairment  of  digestion,  defective  nutrition,  progreBsi\-o  loMof 
strength,  and  to  prove  fatal  by  slow  asthenia.  I  have  remarked  in  mmnl 
cases  in  which  the  affection  existed  in  a  notable  degree,  slight  or  mod^ 
rate,  persisting  Jaundice,  and  mild,  cheerful  delirium  preceding  dcxUi. 

The  diagnosis  of  fatty  liver  cau  only  be  made  when  the  organ  Is » 
larged.  There  are  no  Hubjective  local  sj-mptoms,  other  than  those  drMfr 
dent  on  the  Increase  of  size.  The  eolargcment  may  be  dcteimiiKa  tj 
percussion,  and,  in  certain  cases,  by  manual  exploration  below  the  fsli 
ribs.  The  blunt  or  rounded  lower  margin  may  sometimes  be  ascerbmwd. 
The  smoothness  of  the  surface  is  appreciable,  and  sometimes  also  tbe 
diminished  consistence ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  absence  of  induration  BUJ 
be  ascertained.  An  enlarged  liver  presenting  tlieee  characters,  occurritig 
in  n  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  an  intemperate  peiwn, 
or  a  person  of  luxurious,  indolent  habits,  may  be  consi<Icrtil  as  in  (II 
probability  fatty.     The  probability  is  greater  in  females  than  in  maleA. 

Fatty  liver  occurring  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  dots  not  ciftim 
tre.itment.  In  fact,  the  trentmciit  which  is  highly  usufVti  in  certain  CmW 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  viz.,  with  cod-liver  oil  and  alcoholic  stimulanl^ 
may  lie  supposed  to  favor  the  deposit  of  fat  in  the  liver.  Kor,  as  agentml 
remark,  wiUi  our  present  knowledge,  does  it  claim  treatment  wlien  asMcl- 
at«d  with  other  important  affections.  Occurring  in  [wrsons  addicted  lo 
tJie  use  of  alcohol,  and  to  over-feeding  especially  as  regards  fetty  article* 
of  diet,  it  is  to  be  treated  by  a  reformation  of  the  habits  of  living,  TO|  ~ 
temix-rance,  or  total  abstinence,  in  resiiect  to  the  use  of  alcoh< " 
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by  restricting  the  diet,  in  a  great  measure,  to  articles  not  abounding 
and^  if  the  strength  will  permit,  by  more  muscular  exercise.  The 
es  indicated  are  those  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  and  invigorate 
(tern. 

nutmeg  or  myriaticated  liver,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  clinical  point  of 
ardly  claims  distinct  consideration.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  con- 
of  the  organ  in  which  the  cut  surfaces  resemble  a  nutmeg  in  ai> 
oe.  Lines  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  are  blended  together.  The 
ance  is  due  to  congestion  of  the  hepatic,  as  distinguished  from  the 
venous  system,  rendering  the  i/i/ra-lobular  veins  prominent,  together 
>ngestion  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  deposit  at 
•iphery  of  the  lobules.  The  venous  congestion  proceeds  from  an 
:;tion  at  the  centre  of  the  systemic  venous  s^'stem,  and  the  nutmeg 
.  generally  observed  in  association  with  disease  of  the  heart,  more 
illy  with  mitral  obstructive  lesions.  The  condition  cannot  be  re- 
ad during  life,  and  is  probably  of  no  pathological  importance  beyond 
)atic  congestion  which  enters  into  it. 

Waxy  or  Lardaoeons  Liver. 

different  views  entertained  by  pathologists  respecting  the  morbid 
!  commonly  called  waxy  or  lardaceous^  have  been  noticed  in  the 
.rt  of  this  work.*  The  change  is  also  called  amyloid  and  alhuminoid, 
considers  it  under  the  head  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  lioer, 
rm  colloid  liver  has  also  been  used  to  designate  it.  The  affection 
a  in  the  deposit  of.  a  morbid  material,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
isfactorily  ascertained.  The  primary  seat  of  the  infiltration  is  the 
lar  tunic  of  the  arterioles  ;  but  it  extends  thence  to  the  other  ana« 
1  constituents  of  the  organ. 

ver  which  has  undergone,  to  much  extent,  this  morbid  change  is 
r  less  enlarged.  The  enlargement  is  in  some  cases  enormous.  The 
is  also  much  increased.  Wilks  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  weight 
.  pounds.  The  form  of  the  organ  is  not  altered.  The  margins  are 
blunted  or  rounded  as  in  fatty  liver,  unless  the  latter  condition 
».  The  organ  is  dense  and  resisting.  The  surface  is  smooth.  The 
ice  of  the  organ  is  notably  stiff,  so  that  thin  slices  are  easily  taken 
I  do  not  readily  collapse.  In  making  incisions,  the  knife  meets  witli 
in  resistance  as  in  cutting  bacon.  The  interior  of  the  organ  is  dry 
isemic.  When  thin  sections  are  held  to  the  light,  they  present  a 
icent  appearance,  compared  by  Wilks  to  that  of  a  tissue  which  has 
>aked  in  glycerine,  and  by  Frerichs  to  thin  slices  of  smoked  salmon. 
icroscope  shows  tlie  presence  of  a  white,  structureless,  translucent 
;,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  form  of  albumen,  by  others  a  khid  of 
others  cholesterin,  and  by  others  a  substance  resembling  vegetable 
This  change  is  sometimes  associated  with  ordinary  fatty  liver, 
metimes  with  cirrhosis.  Usuallj^,  when  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  this 
I  change,  other  organs  are  also  affected,  more  especially  the  kidne^-s 
leea,  less  often  the  intestines  and  lymphatic  glands.  The  a[)plica- 
a  solution  of  iodine  causes  a  deep-brown  color,  whereas,  applied 
he  organ  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  gives  a  yellow  tinge.  Iodine 
ns  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  waxy  or  lardaceous  change.  The  insuffi- 
of  the  iodine  test  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  evidence  that  the  morbid 
U  is  analogous  to  starch  or  cellulose,  has  been  already  referred  to.' 

■  VitU  page  60.  ■  Vide  page  51. 
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Tills  aflbctioii  occurs  in  young  subject  softener  thaa  in  tbonii<)dlc_ 
of  life,     it  13  rare  ia  childhood  uiid  in  old  nge.     Of  6li  casc^  mutyaij 
Frcriohs,  19  occurred  between  10  and  SOjears;   19  betHe«n  SOandj 
jcars  J  18  between  30  and  SO  yeara  ;  9  after  the  ago  of  50,  and  3  priflt- 
10  years.     It  ia  met  witb  in  caciiectio  persons  who  have  suITL-rad  from  e  ^ 
or  necrosis  of  bone^  arising  from  scrofula ;  hence,  the  name  scnft 
evlardnmeiii  applied  to  it  by  Budd.     It  appears  to  be  incidontalto 
longed  suppurntion  in  different  situations.     It  occura  in  persona  aft 
with  Bypbilis,  and  is  supposed,  by  Graves  and  Jiudd,  to  be  prodnetd 
the  injndioious  use  of  mercury  in  oonjunction  with  the  syphilitic  Tinw. 
has  been  observed  to  follow  intermittent  fever.     It  occasionally  mxM 
nies  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  intestines.     In  all  these  iustanoM,! 
supposed  to  be  developed  as  a  secondary  affection,  but,  in  a  certain 
portion  of  cases,  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  other  disease.     It  oeet 
males  oftener  than  in  females. 

The  pathological  importance  of  waxy  liver  and  its  clinical  history 
be  loosed  on  the  study  of  castas  in  which  the  affection  is  not  assoeisted 
other  serious  affections.  Such  c.ises  are  not  easily  collected,  for,  if 
affection  ba  not  secondary,  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  other  |MUt«  arc  i 
be  siioil.irly  affected.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  important  affeclioo. 
functions  of  the  liver  must  be  compromised  in  proportion  to  the  n 

of  the  deposit.     It  may  imi>ede  tlie  portal  circulation  thro iirii  the 

sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy,  but  the  dropsicaJ  eBhaoB'b 
not  large,  and  is  wanting  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Jaundice  vety  w4r 
ocenrs.  Pain  referable  to  the  liver  is  wanting.  If  the  kidneys  beaAeM^ 
general  dropsy  is  likely  to  occur,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to  unBi^a. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  enlaig^ 
meat  and  the  exclusion  of  other  affections  of  the  liver  involving  incKHS 
of  size.  From  fatty  liver  it  ia  to  be  distinguished  by  the  great«r  neit^ 
ance  on  palpation,  and  by  the  margins  being  in  a  less  degree  bltml  or 
rounded.  The  existence  of  peritoneal  drojwy  in  some  Oflses  aidi  in  the 
exclusion  of  fatty  liver.  From  cancer  of  the  liver  it  is  di'^tingnished  Iff 
the  abrtcnce  of  tumor  and  the  smoothness  of  the  smface.  The  absent* rf 
Bubjectivelocalsymptoma,  especially  pain,  aids  in  the  exclusion  of  cancer. 
Cirrhosia  leads  to  contraction  of  the  oi^an  generallj-;  but  this  affectioaii 
excluded  by  the  smoothness  of  the  aoriace,  when  it  can  be  felt,  and  It 
either  the  absence  of  peritoneal  dropsy  or  the  existence  of  only  a  8b)U 
amount  of  effusion.  The  coexistence  of  enlarged  spleen,  and  the  eriikoce 
of  disease  of  the  kidneys  afforded  by  albuminuria,  general  dropsy,  and  per- 
haps uremic  symptoms,  strengthen  the  diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  is  oko 
etrengthened  by  the  coexistence  of  affections  to  which,  as  clinioal  otieem. 
tion  shows,  tliis  affection  is  apt  to  be  secondary,  viz.,  prolonged  aappnn- 
tion,  scrofulous  affectioua  of  the  bones  and  sj'pbilis. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  It  is  doubtful  whetiicr  the  deposit  is  cm 
removed  by  absorption.  The  lesion  must  be  regarded]  in  moat  cases  m 
incurable.  Fi-orichs,  Graves,  and  Budd,  however,  have  obeeiTcd  diminn- 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  liver  in  cases  in  which  this  affection  was  9«ppo«»iJ 
to  exist.  Data  are  insufficient  for  determining  the  duration  when  rte 
affection  is  di3Conneete<l  fi-om  otlier  diseases.  Generally,  the  fatal  t«nntBfr 
tion  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  due  to  the  diseases  with  which  the  »Sr6- 
tion  ia  associated. 

The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  morbid  eonditions  under  fliieh 
the  affection  is  dcvelojieil.  The  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  iodide  of  irati 
ars  considered  by  Frericlis  as  sometimes  successful  in  cases  in  which  eyphi- 
lis  is  invoh'cd.     In  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  patients  the  therapeutic 
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iessnres  shoalcl  be  directed  especially  to  the  cachexia  Trhieh  is  to  be  con- 
Ldered  as  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  afl'eetion.  Budd  recoin- 
lends  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  dailj'. 
'renehs  attaches  importance  to  mild  alkaline  remedies  and  the  use  of  tlie 
ilphurous  mineral  waters.  Dietetic  and  other  hygienic  measures  are  of 
le  first  importance.  The  bo<ly  should  be  well  nourished,  the  surface 
x>perl y  protected  against  vicissitudes,  and  as  much  out-of-door  life  as  the 
rength  will  permit  is  advisable.  Disorders  of  any  of  the  functions  are 
receive  appropriate  attention,  Diarrhtea  occurs  not  infrequently,  and 
is  will  claim  astringent  remedies  and  i)erhnps  opium  in  small  doses. 
ibuminuria  and  general  dropsy  fbmish  indications  the  same  as  when 
ese  symptoms  occur  in  connection  witli  any  of  the  degenerative  chatiges 
liich,  collectively,  are  called  Bright's  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  Liver. 

The  liver  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  carcinomatous  disease.  In  point 
f  relative  liability  to  cancer,  the  liver  ranks  after  the  uterus,  female  breast, 
tomach,  rectum,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Of  4000  autopsies,  cancer  in 
bis  situation  was  found  by  Oppolzer  in  53  cases,  the  proportion  being  as 
me  to  eighty.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  cancer  of  the  liver  is  soc- 
mdary  to  carcinoma  in  other  situations.  It  is  secondary  to  cancer  of  the 
stofflach  in  more  than  one-third  of  tlie  cases.  Of  91  cases  analyzed,  with 
^ference  to  this  point,  by  Frerichs,  in  only  22  was  the  cancer  of  the  liver 
nimar3%  Of  the  three  varieties  of  cancer,  the  medullary  is  the  variet}'  in 
ihe  larger  proportion  of  cases.  Scirrhous,  or  hard  cancer,  is,  howcA'er, 
lOt  very  infrequent,  but  the  colloid  or  alveolar  variety  is  exceedingly  rare. 
[n  most  cases  the  cancerous  atfection  is  circumscribed,  but  occasionally 
more  or  less  of  the  organ  is  infiltrated  ;  the  hitter  is  distinguished  as  dif- 
fu9e  hepatic  cancer.  When  circumscribed,  the  affection  is  presented  in 
die  form  of  nodules  or  tumors  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a 
jhiW's  head.  There  may  be  but  a  single  nodule  or  tumor.  This  is  rarely 
iie  case  unless  the  cancer  be  primary.  Usually,  there  are  numerous 
lodoles  or  tumors,  differing  in  size,  and  some  of  more  recent  date  than 
ithers.  The  whole  organ  is  sometimes  studded  with  them.  They  are,  as 
,  mle,  few  in  number  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  large  size.  They  are 
onetimes,  but  very  rarely,  melanotic.  Here,  as  in  cancerous  affections 
Isewhere,  blood  is  frequently  extra vasated.  Tlie  cancerous  affection  gene- 
lUy  give  rise  to  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  organ.  The  increase  in 
ize  and  weight  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  weight  has  been  known  to 
Doeed  twenty  pounds.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  as  regards  enlarge- 
lent.  Of  76  cases  analyzed  by  Frerichs,  in  10  the  size  was  normal,  and 
I  6  the  organ  was  smaller  than  in  health.  The  affection,  in  some  cases, 
»«  not  extend  to  the  periphery,  but  in  most  cases  the  nodules  or  tumors 
ive  rise  to  prominence  or  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  organ.  These 
iiT  much  in  size  and  number  in  different  cases.  They  are  flattened  at 
leur  summits  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  present  an  umbilicated 
)pearanoe.  If  the  cancer  be  of  the  hard  variety,  the  bulging  tumors  are 
msting  to  the  touch,  but,  if  medullar}'',  they  may  communicate  to  the 
Bger  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  and  the  disease  is  liable  to  l>e  mistaken  for 
beoess  of  the  liver.  Partial  peritonitis  is  generally  developed  when  the 
imors  project  beyond  the  surface,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  peritonitis 
womes  general. 

Here,  as  in  other  situations,  cancer  involves  in  its  causation  a  special 
IcUiesLk     Cases  rarely  occur  in  early  life.     Of  83  cases  analyzed  by  Fre- 
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richs,  only  seven  were  in  persons  under  30  years  of  age ;  the  age  in  I4 
cases  was  between  30  and  40  years ;  ip  41,  between  40  and  60  years;  \t 
19,  between  GO  and  70  years ;  and  in  2,  the  age  exceeded  70  years.  Thi 
two  sexes  are  about  equally  liable  to  this  affection. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  being  generally  secondary,  the  sjmptoma,  in  most 
cases,  are  combined  with  those  referable  to  other  affected  organs.  It  ii 
much  oftener  secondary  to  an  affection  of  other  abdominal  viBceni  thin 
to  a  primary  cancer  of  a  part  not  connected  with  the  portal  circuUtioL 
When  developed  secondarily,  under  these  circumstances,  the  hepatic  affeo> 
tion  is  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

The  general  manifestations  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  viz.,  waxy  pil- 
lor,  progressive  emaciation,  and  debility,  are  usually  present,  soooer  or 
later,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  situations,  the  affection  sometimes  makei 
considerable  progress  before  cachectic  i)henomena  are  apparent    The 
affection  in  some  cases  remains  for  a  greater  or  less  period  quite  latent 
The  general  symptoms  may  be  manifest  without  local  phenomena  point- 
ing to  the  seat  of  the  affection  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  affection 
speedily  gives  rise  to  both  general  and  local  symptoms.     Pain  is  usotllj 
more  or  less  prominent,  referable  to  the  liver,  and  shooting  in  differeat 
directions.     Tenderness  on  pressure  is  a  frequent  symptom.    Jaundioi 
occurs  in  the  minority  of  cases,  viz.,  39  of  91  cases  analyzed  by  Frendu 
In  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  the  Jaundice  persists  until  death.    Pciv 
toneal  effusion  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases,  viz.,  48  to  80.    This  n 
generally  due  to  peritonitis  excited  by  the  cancerous  tumors,  but  soiM- 
times  by  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein.     In  tlie  latter  case,  the  effmei 
liquid  is  serum  without  lymph  ;  in  the  former,  more  or  less  lymph  n 
exuded.     Occasionally  blood,  extravasated  into  the  cancer,  escapes  into 
the  ])eritoneal  cavity.     The  accumulation  of  liquid  may  be  so  greal  as  to 
require  the  operation  of  tapping.     The  appetite  and  digestion  are  eariy 
impaired,  and,  at  a  later  period,  diarrhoea  not  infrequently  occurs.  (Edema 
of  the  lower  extremities  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  life.    Emacia* 
tion  and  loss  in  weight  are  progressive,  and  death  takes  place  by  slow 
asthenia,  if  the  patient  be  not  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  diseiiCi 
A  fatal  termination  may  be  hastened  by  peritonitis  induced  by  the  loed 
affection,  by  abundant  hemorrhage,  by  coexisting  cancerous  affectioH 
elsewhere,  and  by  various  accidental  complications.     Aside  from  then 
circumstances,  the  progress  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  rapid  and  wmt 
times  slow.     The  duration  in  different  cases  varies  from  a  few  wedu  to 
several  years ;  sooner  or  later  tlie  termination  is  inevitably'  fataL 

In  most  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  made  witliout  difficulty.  The  enlaif^ 
ment  of  tlie  organ,  the  presence  of  one  or  more  nodules  or  tumors  appn> 
ciable  by  the  touch,  with  pain  and  tenderness,  and  frequently*  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  cancer  in  some  other  situation,  render  the  nature 
of  the  affection  sufficiently  clear.  A  large  indolent  tumor  in  the  left  lofaBi 
however,  may  occasion  considerable  embarrassment,  and  I  have  met  vitk 
cases  in  which  different  opinions  were  held  by  different  persona  of  largt 
experience  in  diagnosis.  Such  a  tumor  may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism, 
a  fi'cal  accumulation  in  the  transverse  colon,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  ai 
enlarged  pancreas.  A  medullary  tumor,  as  already  stated,  may  be  sop 
l)osed  to  be  an  hepatic  abscess.  The  antecedent  and  coexisthig  symptoma 
are  mainly  to  be  relied  upon  in  these  cases. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult  when  no  evidence  is  obtained  by  palpation.  If 
the  cancerous  growth  be  confined  within  the  organ,  and  the  latter  he 
simply  enlarged,  still  more,  if  the  size  be  normal  or  below  that  of  health, 
the  existence  of  the  affection  can  only  be  conjectured  in  view  of  more  or 
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a  and  tenderness  over  the  liver,  conjoined  with  a  cachectic  condi- 
1  the  existence  of  cancer  elsewhere.  The  diagnosis  is  impossible 
Bw  cases  in  which  there  are  no  physical  signs  and  the  affection  is 
s  regards  local  symptoms. 

age  of  the  patient,  peritoneal  efi\ision,  persisting  jaundice,  and 
iry  predisposition  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis, 
reatment  has  reference  only  to  the  palliation  of  symptoms  and  the 
ation  of  life.  Pain  will  often  require  the  habitual  use  of  opium, 
antage  of  an  early  diagnosis  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  injurious 
ion.  Every  debilitating  measure  will  tend  to  shorten  life.  The 
i  I  to  be  supported,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  tonic  remedies,  mitri- 
et,  and  other  hygienic  measures.  The  object  in  this,  as  in  otlier 
incurable  affections,  is  to  endeavor  to  aid  the  system  in  resisting, 
as  possible,  the  fatal  termination. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Liver. 

rculons  collections  are  occasionally  found  in  the  liver.  Embracing^ 
lie  name  tubercles,  the  small,  hard,  semi-transparent  granulations 
ave  been  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  these  are  found, 
i  cases  of  so-called  acute  phthisis,  here,  as  in  numerous  other 
especially  in  children.  In  some  cases  of  advanced  ordinary  tuber- 
small  masses  of  yellow,  cheesy  matter  are  found  in  the  liver, 
nay  undergo  softening,  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  are  large  collec- 
und  in  this  organ.  The  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  this  situation 
y  be  ascertained  by  the  scalpel  after  death ;  and  as  it  is  always 
ry  to  the  disease  in  other  organs,  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  does  not 
>nsideration  as  an  individual  affection. 

Acute  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

T  the  name  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver ^  Rokitansky  has  des- 
a  structural  affection  offering  striking  anatomical  characters,  and 
itly  involving  a  peculiar  morbid  process  which  is  not  fully  under- 
The  affection  has  been  studied  clinically  by  Frerichs,  and  exam- 
e  to  be  found  among  cases  reported  by  Bright,  Alison,  Graves, 
and  Wilks  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  country  cases  have  been 
i  by  the  late  Prof.  C.  A.  Lee,  Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Dr.  Isaac 
ter,  and  Dr.  John  Romans.*  The  affection  has  heretofore  been 
as  fnalignant  or  fatal  jaundice  j  typhoid  icterus  and  hemorrhagic 

liver  in  this  affection  undergoes  a  rapid  and  notable  reduction  in 
tnce  the  significance  of  the  term  acute  atrophy.  This  diminution, 
able  by  physical  signs  during  life,  has  been  observed  to  take  place 
three  or  four  days.  The  size  is  diminished  in  all  directions,  but 
(pecially  as  regards  thickness,  so  that  the  organ  is  flattened.  In 
i  cases  the  size  is  reduced  one-half  and  even  two-thirds.  The 
is  proportionately  lessened.  Frerichs  has  met  with  an  example 
ih  the  weight  was  only  1  pound  13  ounces  avoirdupois.  This 
of  reduction  existed  in  a  case  under  my  observation  to  be  noticed 
ly.     The  organ  is  notably  flaccid,  and  folds  up,  or  collapses  from 

I  Buffalo  Medical  Jonmalf  March,  1R53.  American  Journal  of  Medical 
S  April,  1867,  and  January,  1871.  For  an  account  of  several  additional 
served  in  this  country,  and  an  analysis  of  20  cases,  sec  article  by  John 
)  ILD.,  In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  18G8. 
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its  own  weight.  The  surface  presents  a  puckered  appearance.  The  eon. 
sistence  of  the  orgiin  is  much  diminished,  so  tliat  it  is  easily  broken  dotn 
with  the  finger,  and  it  is  sometimes  almost  pulpy.  The  cut  surfaces  pr^ 
sent  a  yellow  color  which  has  been  compared  to  ochre  or  rhubarb.  The 
small  vessels  connected  with  the  portal  and  hepatic  rein  appear  to  be 
destroyed,  so  that  an  injection  thrown  into  either  fails  to  reach  the  cajyil. 
laries,  and  is  extravasated  into  the  glandular  tissue.  The  hepatic  evils 
are  not  discoverable  on  microscopical  examination.  In  an  advanced  stage, 
the  disorganization  appears  to  be  complete,  the  microscope  showing  gran, 
ules,  oil-<lrops,  pigmentary  matter,  blood-corpuscles,  together  with  cnstals  | 
of  leucine  and  globular  masses  of  tyrocene,  in  addition  to  the  vessels  and  i 
the  connective  tissue.     The  gall-bladder  and  bile  ducts  are  empty.  ' 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  coexists  in  the  majority  of  cases.    Tlie 
affection  has,  as  3'et,  been  insufficiently  studied  as  regards  its  associBtion     1 
with  morbid  conditions  of  other  organs.  | 

The  clinical  history,  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  thirty-one  caws 
b}'  Frerichs,  is  as  follows :  The  affection,  in  about  an  equal  proix>rtion  of 
cases,  is  either  develo|^d  abruptly  or  i)receded  by  a  prodromic  stage.  The 
premcmitions  are  symptoms  denoting  disorder  of  the  digestive  83'Stein,and 
are  not  significant  of  the  affection.     Without  or  with  premonitions  which 
last  from  three  to  five  days  usually,  but  sometimes  much  longer,  jann- 
dice  occurs.     It  is  usually  not  intense,  and  does  not  differ,  as  n'ganls  the 
coloration  of  the  skin,  from  ordinary  jaundice.     Intense  cephalagia  and 
delirium,  either  simultaneously  with  the  jaundice  or  after  a  pi»riod  varjing 
from  two  to  twent^'-one  dajs,  become  prominent  symptoms.     Thedelirinm 
is  usually  active,  patients  crying  out,  and  sometimes  requiring  restraint; 
but  in  some  cases  the  delirium  manifests  itself  only  in  quiet  wandering. 
In  a  third  of  the  cases,  convulsions  occur.     These  in  some  cases  are  epi- 
leptiform; in  some  cases  they  consist  of  general  tremor  or  rigor,  and  in 
some  cas(»s  they  are  limited  to  a  few  muscles.     Trismus  has  occasionallj 
lx?en  observ^ed.     To  the  delirium  and  convulsions,  stupor  succeeds,  even- 
tuating rapidly  in  profound  coma.     The  pupils  are  sometimes  contracted, 
sometimes  dilated,  and  in  some  cases  unaffected,  responding  readily  to 
light.     AVhen  the  jaiuidice  first  ai)ix?ar8,  the  pulse  is  slow,  but  when  de- 
lirium occurs,  the  pulse  is  more  or  less  frequent.     During  the  j)rogres9  of 
the  disease,  the  j)ulse  fluctuates  remarkably  as  regards  frequency.    At 
one  time  it  may  rise  to  120,  at  another  time  falling  to  80  or  00.    The 
pulse  varies  also  as  regards  other  characters  than  frt»quency.    In  the 
latter  part  of  the  disease  it  becomes  ix^rsistingly  frequent,  increasing  pro- 
gressively in  frecpiency  and  becoming   more   and  more  attenuated  and 
feeble.     According  to  Frerichs,  the  temix-rature,  as  ascertained  by  the 
thermometer,  is  only  raised  during  the  early  stage,  and  when  the  delinum 
and  convulsions   are   excessive.     In   a   case,  however,  reported  by  A. 
('hristy  Wilson,  resident  physician  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  EdinburjA, 
the  temix'rature  fluctuated  between  104°  and  105°  Fahr.  up  to  shortly 
before  death,*     Hemorrhages  take  place  in  various  situations,  generally 
into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  females  from  the  uterus,  and  occa- 
sionally hematuria  occurs.     Extravasations  are  not  uncommon,  giving 
rise  to  petechia*  and  to  ecch^'moses  found  after  death  in  various  situatioOJL 
Pains  in  the  epigastrium  arc  common,  extending  to  the  right  hypochoo- 
drium.     Tenderness  on  pressure  exists  in  these  regions.     The  bowels  are 
generally  constipated.     The  breathing  is  apt  to  be  early  accompanied  hr 
sighing,  and,  after  coma  occurs,  the  respirations  are  irregular  and  sterti^ 

>  Vids  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  February,  1868. 
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be  urine  is  not  suppressed  nor  notably  diminished.  It  contains 
ents,  and  there  is  n  gradual  disappearance  of  urea  and  the  phos- 
lime.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  are  found  in  large  quantities.  The 
sometimes  slightly  albuminous.  Coolness  and  dryness  of  the 
xist,  except  under  the  excitement  of  delirium  and  convulsions, 
heat  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  increased. 

iration  of  the  affection  is  usually  short.  Of  28  cases,  a  fatal  ter- 
took  place  in  13  within  a  week,  in  6  during  the  second  week,  in 
the  third  week,  and  in  4  during  the  fourth  week, 
rmination,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  fatal, 
ithological  character  of  the  affection  is  not  settled.  Rokitansky 
3ck  attribute  the  morbid  changes  in  the  liver  to  an  excessive  pro- 
3f  bile,  which,  as  they  suppose,  destroys  the  parenchyma  by  a 
>f  liquefaction.  Bright,  Frerichs,  and  others  consider  the  morbid 
IS  inflammatory,  and,  according  to  this  view,  the  affection  is 
nore  nor  less  than  acute,  diffuse,  or  parenchymatous  hepatitis. 

two  explanations,  neither  is  satisfactory.  With  our  present 
^e,  we  must  confess  ignorance  of  the  process  or  processes  by 
ich  remarkable  anatomical  changes  are  brought  about.  The 
atic  phenomena  are  doubtless  in  a  measure  due  to  the  sus])ension 
patic  functions.  Cholestereemia  is  probably  a  pathological  ele- 
ounting  for  more  or  less  of  the  nervous  symptoms ;  but  the  con- 
and  coma  may  be  due  to  uraemia. 

usation  is  not  less  obscure  than  the  pathology.  The  affection  is 
to  occur  between  20  and  30  years  of  age.  Of  31  cases,  20  were 
these  ages,  6  were  between  10  and  20,  and  only  6  were  over  30. 
causes  have  been  conjectured,  but  we  are  without  any  ix)sitive 
re  of  its  etiology.  Females  are  more  predisposed  to  it  than 
3f  31  cases,  22  were  females,  and  of  these  22  cases,  one-half 
kcked  during  pregnancy.  The  latter  is  a  striking  fact,  yet  33,000 
pregnancy,  analyzed  by  Spaeth,  afforded  only  two  examples  of 
ophy  of  the  liver. 

llowing  is  a  condensed  history  of  a  typical  case  under  my  obser- 
1  Bellevue  Hospital:  A  female,  ageil  21  years,  was  admitted 
'  18,  1865.     When  admitted,  she  was  intensely  jaundiced,  and  so 

as  not  to  be  able  to  communicate  anything  of  the  previous  his- 
''ith  much  effort  slie  could  be  aroused  sufficiently  to  reply  to  some 
I,  but  immediately  relapsed  into  deep  somnolency.  She  resisted 
to  administer  remedies.  The  pulse  was  65,  the  surface  cool,  the 
»re  natural,  and  there  was  sordes  about  the  teeth.  There  was 
ible  tenderness  over  the  liver,  and,  by  percussion,  the  organ  ap- 
I  be  diminished  in  size.  At  times  she  evinced  a  certain  decree  of 
mess  by  calling  for  food  and  facilities  for  attending  to  other 

nature.     There  were  no  convulsions.     The  somnolency  even- 
coma,  and  death  took  place  February  25. 

unination  after  death,  the  liver  was  found  to  be  much  reduced  in 
more  especially  in  thickness ;  its  weight  was  1  pound  13  ounces, 
mottled  appearance,  and  was  quite  flaccid.  On  section,  it  pre- 
[lomogeneous,  structureless  appearance ;  the  color  was  deep  ochre, 
consistence  was  almost  pulpy.  On  microscopical  examination, 
cells  had  lost  their  characteristic  appearance,  and  appeared  to  be 
glomerations  of  coarse  brown  granular  matter,  without  nuclei, 

considerable  oil.     The  field  also  contained  free  oil-drops  and 

matter.    The  convoluted  tubes  of  the  kidneys  had  lost  their 

m,  and  were  filled  with  granular  matter.    There  was  no  disease 
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of  the  duodenum,  nor  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts.    The  organs  witiia 
the  chest  were  healthy.     The  head  was  not  opened. 

The  diagnosis,  after  the  affection  is  developed,  is  to  be  made  by  atten. 
tion  to  the  striking  features  which  belong  to  its  cliuicxd  history,  and  by 
excluding  other  grave  affections  which  are  liable  to  be  accompanied  by 
jaundice.    Typhus  fever,  remitting  fever,  pyemia,  and  certain  local  iniliB. 
mations,  if  jaundice  occur,  may  present  some  of  the  symptoms  of  this  alfto- 
tion,  but,  m  general,  they  are,  severally,  to  be  recognized  by  diagnostic 
phenomena  which  do  not  belong  to  the  symptomatology  of  acute  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  or  their  exclusion  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  these 
phenomena.     Progressive,  rapid  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver  maj 
generally  be  ascertained  by  physical  exploration,  and  this  is  a  capital 
point  in  the  diagnosis.    Frerichs  attaches  much  importance  to  the  presence 
of  crystals  of  leucine  and  tyrocine  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine. 

A  few  words  will  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said  with  reference  to  treat- 
ment. With  our  present  knowledge,  little  is  to  be  expected,  beyond  pallit* 
tion,  from  remedies.  Drastic  purgatives  and  emetics  have  been  advised, 
but  the  propriety  of  these  or  other  perturbatory  measures  is  very  doohU 
ful.  Symptoms  which  furnish  indications  for  palliative  remedies  are 
vomiting  and  hemorrhages.  For  the  vomiting  and  gastrorrliagia,  ice  m 
small  pieces,  bismuth,  and  anodynes  may  l>e  prescribed.  The  mioenl 
acids  are  appropriate.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation,  via^ 
the  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  with  coolness  of  the  surface, 
indicate  tonics  and  stimulants.  Inasmuch  as  the  convulsions  and  coma 
may  be  due  to  urtemia,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  excite  the 
action  of  the  kidneys ;  and,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  the  hot-air  bath  and 
]>erhaps  hydrngogues,  suggest  themselves  as  means  of  effecting  the  vicari* 
ous  elimination  of  urea.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  calls  for  astringent 
remedies.  Revulsive  applications  over  the  site  of  the  liver,  by  meana  <tf 
fomentations  and  stimulating  embrocations  or  rubefacients,  may  be  of  aome 
service. 

Hydatid  Tumors  of  the  Liyer. 

A  hydatid  tumor  consists  of  a  sac,  more  or  less  thick  and  resisting 
according  to  its  age,  which  contains  a  membranous  bladder  filled  with  a 
clear  liquid  resembling  water.  This  bladder  is  not  adherent  to  the  8U^ 
rounding  sac  ;  it  may  contain  nothing  but  liquid,  but  generally  it  containa 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  floating  globular  or  ovoid  cyst«,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg.  The  number  of  these  cysts  con- 
tained within  the  membranous  bladder,  or  the  so-called  mother  e^'st,  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  They  may  be  few,  or  the  number  may  amount 
to  hundreds  and  even  thousands.  The  mother  cyst  and  the  cyst  which  it 
contains  (which  Frerichs  calls  the  daughter  ve8icl<>8),  arc  now  commonly 
known  as  hydatids.  They  were  formerly  called,  after  Laennec,  acephaiih 
<•?/«/«.  Within  the  hydatid  cysts  are  found,  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
adherent  to  the  inner  surface,  minute  white  particles,  which  Budd  com- 
pares to  diminutive  fish  spawn.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  these 
minute  bodies  are  found  to  be  immature  ta?nise,  and  they  are  called  echi-^ 
nococci  hominia.  The  echinococcus,  so  long  as  it  is  contained  within 
the  hydatid  cysts,  remains  undeveloped,  but  finding  its  way  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  certain  animals,  it  is  developed  into  a  tai)ewornL  The 
hydatid  cysts  may  contain  only  the  remains  of  echinococoi,  viz.,  dimli 
of  membrane,  and"  the  characteristic  booklets  which  encircle  the  head  rf 
the  animal  in  its  immature  as  well  as  its  fully  develoi)ed  state.    The  onlj 
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linococci  in  any  part  of  the  human  body  is  the  introduction 
entary  canal  of  the  ova  from  taenia.  The  taenia  which  furnish 
se  to  the  hydatid  formations  occurring  in  the  liver  and  other 
an,  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  dogs  and  wolves  (taenia 
).  The  ova,  ingested  with  food  or  drink,  find  their  way  from 
ry  canal  to  the  liver  or  other  organs  where  they  are  developed 
>cci  or  immature  tapeworms. 

ier  description  of  hydatids  and  echinococci,  the  reader  is 
;reatises  on  morbid  anatomy,  or  to  works  treating  especially 
•a  subject  which  has  acquired  great  interest  and  importance 
researches.* 

is  the  most  frequent  habitat  of  hydatid  tumors ;  they  occur 
than  in  all  other  parts  collectively.  Usually  there  exists  but 
lor,  but  sometimes  there  are  two,  three,  or  more.  Similar 
times  coexist  in  other  organs,  more  especially  in  the  lungs 
They  vary  in  size,  in  different  cases,  both  in  the  liver  and 
Dm  a  minute  cyst  to  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  They 
any  part  of  the  liver,  being  situated  sometimes  deep  within 
d  sometimes  near  the  surface.  They  are  much  oftener  found 
;han  in  the  lef\;  lobe  of  the  liver. 

logical  history  of  hydatid  tumors  offers  important  differences 
ases.  The  growth  of  the  tumor  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
ted  by  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  sac,  which  sometimes 
areous.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  contained  hydatids 
ad  are  destroyed ;  the  echinococci  die,  and  an  examination 
hows  the  debris  of  the  former  and  the  booklets  of  the  latter, 
erin,  hcmatoidin,  and  inspissated  bile.  This  is  a  mode  of 
cure  occurring  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  supposed 
iruction  of  the  hydatids  and  echinococci  is  sometimes  due  to 
)f  bile  into  the  mother  cyst. 

ises  the  hyatid  tumor  continues  to  grow  until  it  attains  to  a 
or  large  size,  projecting  from  the  periphery  of  the  liver  and 
3ure  on  the  surrounding  parts.  The  most  frequent  direction 
'  is  against  the  diaphragm,  pushing  it  upward  more  or  less 
oracic  space.  The  diaphragm  has  been  observed  to  be  pushed 
gh  as  the  first  rib,  and  even  to  the  clavicle.  Situated  in  the 
he  liver,  it  may  push  the  parts  before  it  into  the  left  thoracic 
cing  the  heart.  Situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  liver,  it 
ist  the  colon  and  small  intestines,  and  may  extend  nearly  or 
brim  of  the  pehis.  Situated  near  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
ids  in  an  outward  direction,  and  may  appear  as  a  fluctuating 
r  point  over  the  site  of  the  organ. 

f  the  tumor  is  an  important  event  in  its  pathological  history, 
ito  the  thoracic  space,  it  may  open  and  discharge  its  contents 
ural  sac,  giving  rise  to  acute  pleuritis,  which  is  apt  to  prove 
more  favorable  occurrence  is  an  opening  into  the  bronchial 
3  into  the  pleural  sac  being  prevented  by  partial  pleuritis 
adhesions  at  the  point  of  perforation  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
then  expectorated,  and  such  cases  offer  a  fair  prosi)ect  of  re- 
8  opening  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  fatal 
)  then  induced;  or,  the  opening  having  been  preceded  by 

cal  Btndent  or  practitioner  desirous  of  knowing  all  that  is  known 
lae  and  other  entozoa  should  consult  the  work  by  Davuine,  entitled 
tozoaires,  etc.,  Paris,  1860. 
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partial  i>eritonitis  and  adhesions,  it  takes  place  into  the  stomach  or  colon. 
The  hydatids  are  then  discharged  by  vomiting  or  stool,  and  recovery  maj 
take  place.     It  may  burst  into  the  i>ericanliiim,  and  a  fatal  result'is  im. 
mediate.     Another  fatal  direction  is  into  the  vena  caviu     The  hydatids 
then,  gettmg  into  the  venous  circulation,  are  carried  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  and  destroy  life  by  plugging  the  branches  of  the  pulmonaij 
alter}'.     It  may  open  into  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary'  passages,  awl  tlie 
h^'datids  may  pass  through  the  common  duct,  or,  becoming  iinpacUHl 
within  it,  give  rise  to  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duiKlenum. 
And,  lastl}',  the  tumor  may  open  externally  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
or  in  an  intercostal  space,  under  these  circumstances  recovery  taking  place 
in  about  one-half  of  the  cases. 

The  bursting  of  the  tumor  inwardly  may  be  the  result  of  a  blow  or  fall 
This  has  repeatedly  proved  a  cause  of  sudden  death  in  cases  in  which  the 
existence  of  an  hydatid  tumor  had  not  been  susj^ected.  In  somo  caxes 
suppuration  takes  place  within  the  tumor,  converting  it  into  an  hepatic 
absc^ess. 

The  clinical  history  offers  nothing  which  points  to  this  or  any  affection 
of  the  liver  until  the  tumor  attains  to  a  suflicient  size  to  occasion  incoo. 
venience  by  pressing  on  the  adjacent  parts.  So  long  as  the  tumor  h 
contained  within  the  gland,  it  is  usuall}-  completely  latent.  It  gives  riee 
to  no  pain  or  tenderness,  and  the  hepatic  functions  are  not  apprecitblj 
disturljed.  Tumors  of  considerable  size  are  not  infreciuently  discovered 
unexpectedly  in  autopsical  examinations.  If,  however,  a  tumor  be  sitoated 
near  the  periphery,  and  project  considerably  beyond  the  organ,  it  is  apt 
to  give  rise  to  loctd  sj-mptoms  directing  the  attention  to  the  part.  Usually, 
under  these  circumstances,  pain  is  slight  or  wanting,  but  a  sense  of  fnl- 
ness  and  uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  liver.  When  pais 
is  present,  it  is  due  mainly  to  inflammation  developed  by  the  pressore 
of  the  tumor.  The  pressure  upon  adjacent  parts  gives  rise  to  symptomi 
which  differ  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  tumor  extends.  Ex- 
tending into  the  thoracic  space,  it  gives  rise  to  dyspncea  on  exertioa, 
cough,  and  palpitation.  Pressure  on  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  liaUe 
to  produce  vomiting  and  constipation.  If  the  vena  cava  l>e  compressed, 
OKlema  of  the  lower  extremities  follows.  The  growth  of  the  tumor  is 
slow,  and  attenfle<l  with  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance.  There  ii 
no  febrile  movement,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  l>ody  maj'  be  unimpaired!. 

Important  local  and  general  symptoms,  however,  are  incident  to  the 
bursting  of  the  tumor,  or  the  discharge  of  its  contents  by  idcemtion. 
These  symptoms  will  depend  on  the  diivction  in  which  the  oponinsr  occurs. 
As  already  stated,  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis,  are  results  of  the 
oiK'uing,  respectively,  into  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities, 
and  the  two  latter  affections  thus  induced  are  uniformly  fatal.  The  first 
of  these  three  affections  is  very  apt  to  prove  fatal.  Opening  into  the  vena 
cava,  it  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  ci^ 
culation  from  eml>olism.  If  the  lung  be  perforated  without  general  pleo- 
ritis,  pneumonitis  is  apt  to  follow ;  cough  and  expectoration  are  prominent 
symptoms,  and  in  the  latter  are  contained,  from  time  to  time,  hydatids, 
together  with  bile  in  some  cases.  If  perforation  of  the  lung  ensue  after 
the  evacuation  into  the  pleural  sac,  the  phenomena  of  pneumo-hydrothonx 
arc  developed.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  or  colon  is  usually  attemled 
with  severe  pain,  and  is  followed  by  the  discharge,  either  by  vomiting 
or  stool,  of  hydatids.  The  discharge  of  the  hydatids  into  the  bilianr 
passages  gives  rise  to  jaundice.  Jaundice,  irrespective  of  this  canv,  i» 
rare  in  cases  of  hydatid  tumor.     Dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  does  not  b^ 
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to  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection.     Both  jaundice  and  hydro- 
urn,  however,  arc  occasionally  effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor 
^  the  biliary  passages  without  the  liver,  and  on  the  vena  portie. 

diagnosis  is  impracticable  so  long  as  the  growth  does  not  extend 
the  gland.     The  affection  can  only  be  recognized  when  either  the 
is  discoverable  by  physical  examination,  or  hydatids  are  discharged 
;h  some  outlet.     A  tumor  extending  from  the  anterior  surface,  or 
the  inner  or  lower  margin  of  the  liver,  after  it  has  attained  to  a  cer- 
size,  is  apparent  to  the  touch.     The  diagnosis  now  involves  its  dis- 
iMSvunation  tsrom  other  tumors.     When  situated  over  the  liver,  it  is  to  be 
iminated  from  cancer  and  hepatic  abscess.     This  discrimination  may 
erally  be  made  without  much  difficulty.     From  cancer  it  is  distin- 
by  its  smooth  and  globular  form,  its  elasticity  and  the  sense  of 
ion,  freedom  from  pain,  and  absence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 
hepatic  abscess  it  is  distinguished  by  the  slowness  of  its  growth, 
iCe  of  pain  and  tenderness,  and  b}'  its  being  unattended  by  the  con- 
■titntional  s^naiptoms  to  which   suppuration  generally  gives   rise,  viz., 
chills,  febrile  movement,  etc.     Extending  from  the  inner  border,  it  is  to 
tie  discriminated  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  pancreas,  and  from  an 
fyi^wamaj  tumor.     The  connection  of  the  hydatid  tumor  with  the  liver, 
ind  the  disconnection  of  other  tumors,  may  generally  be  ascertained  by 
t  fdpttion  and  percussion.     Cancer  of  the  stomach  or  pancreas  is  usuall}* 
iooompanied  by  pain,  and,  in  the  former  situation,  by  notable  gastric 
^mptoms,  and  the  cancerous  cachexia  may  be  apparent.     The  cancerous 
temor  is  generally  irregular  or  lobulated.    An  aneurismal  tumor  is  dis- 
tbgoished  by  its  anterior  and  lateral  pulsation,  the  frequent  occurrence 
€f  murmur,  and  generally  by  i)ersisting  gnawing  pain  referable  to  the 
hdL 

A  physical  sign,  sometimes  obtained  by  percussion,  is  highly  distinctive 
^  a  hydatid  tumor.     If  percussion  be  made  upon  the  tumor,  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  or  the  whole  hand  being  placed  over  the  tumor,  the  col- 
fiflioii  of  the  floating  hydatids  with  each  other  causes  a  characteristic 
tactile  ^abration  known  as  the  hydatid  fremitus.     The  sensation  is  coni- 
paied  to  that  felt  when  percussion  is  made  upon  the  hand  resting  on  a 
Huias  of  jelly.     M.  Briancon  has  shown,  by  filling  an  ordinary  bladder 
With  liquid,  and  introducing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  hydatids,  that 
this  sign  is  due  to  the  latter,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  fre- 
mitus is  marked  in  proiK>rtion  to  the  number  of  hydatids  introduced.*    By 
placing  the  stethoscoi^e  over  the  timior,  and  practising  percussion,  a 
peculiar  sound  is  elicited,  which  in  some  cases  has  a  musical  intonation 
like  the  sound  from  a  violoncello.     These  signs  are  obtained  in  onl}^  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  the  proportion  being  about  one-half,  according 
to  Frerichs. 

An  hydatid  tumor,  encroaching  more  or  less  upon  the  thoracic  space, 

gives  rise  to  flatness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  respiratory  munuur 

fimn  the  base  of  the  chest  upward  in  proportion  to  the  height  to  which 

tbe  tumor  extends,  with,  perhaps,  more  or  less  displacement  of  the  heart. 

The  signs  are  those  of  pleuritis  with  effusion.     Attention  to  the  following 

point  will  suffice  for  the  discrimination  in  many  if  not  most  cases.     In 

pleuritis,  the  level  of  the  liquid  effusion,  when  the  patient  is  sitting  or 

standing,  is  denoted  by  flatness  extending  upward  on  each  aspect  of  the 

affected  side  of  the  chest,  to  about  the  same  distance  ;  in  other  words,  the 

Upper  limit  of  the  flatness  is  indicated  by  a  line  passing  horizontally,  or 

'  Vide  Davaine,  op.  cit. 
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nearly  so,  around  the  affected  side.  But  the  flatness  due  to  a  tumor  ex- 
tending into  the  thoracic  space  generally  has  an  irregular  limit — that  ii, 
the  flatness  extends  higher  at  some  than  at  other  points.  Moreover,  the 
test  of  the  presence  of  liquid  eflVision,  afforded  by  the  results  of  percussioA 
when  the  position  of  the  body  is  changed  from  the  vertical  to  the  reema. 
bent,  is  not  available  in  the  case  of  a  tumor. 

The  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  the  tumor  opens  externally,  or  its  coik 
tents  arc  discharged  by  expectoration,  vomiting,  or  stool,  is  established 
by  the  discovery  of  hydatids  either  entire,  or  the  remains  lefl  after  their 
destruction.  If  entire,  thoy  are  easily  recognized  with  the  naked  eye.  If 
not  entire,  the  microscope  is  to  be  employed  to  discover  shreds  of  the 
characteristic  membrane,  and  booklets  of  echinococcL 

There  is  still  another  means  of  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis,  viz.,  hy 
introducing  into  the  timior  an  exploring  canula,  and  withdrawing  a  little 
of  the  liquid.  If  a  clear  liquid,  like  water,  escapes,  which  does  not  coagu- 
late by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  crystals  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  there  can  scarcely  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tumor.  If  the  hj-datids  are  destroyed,  the  liquid  may  be  turbid. 
In  this  case,  microscopical  examination  may  show  booklets  of  echinococcL 
An  exploring  puncture,  made  with  a  very  small  instrument,  is  attended 
with  little  or  no  danger. 

A  tumor  caused  by  distension  of  tlic  gall-bladder  offers,  in  its  general 
physical  characters,  a  close  resemblance  to  an  hydatid  tumor.  But  as  a 
large  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  involves  obstruction  of  the 
common  duct,  jaunrlicc  necessarily  exists,  and  in  an  intense  degree.  This 
goes  far  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  Other  points  are,  the  form  of  the 
tumor  resembling  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  viz.,  egg-shaped,  and  its  situa- 
tion at  the  inferior  border  of  the  liver. 

A  ge  is  of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis.  Hydatids  occur  mostly  in 
middle  life,  rarely  in  childhood  or  old  age.  They  occur  most  ftiequently 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society.  It  may  be  stated,  in  this  connection, 
that  they  occur  more  frequently  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  They 
are  certainly  extremely  rare  in  this  coimtry. 

Hydatid  tumors  are  not  in  themselves  serious  except  from  their  siie. 
They  do  harm  by  pressure  upon  adjacent  pailis.  They  prove  serious,  also, 
by  opening  into  situations  in  which  grave  or  fatal  diseases  are  induced. 
The  prognosis  in  these  cases  has  been  already  stated.  If  the  opening 
occur  in  a  situation  whence  the  contents  are  discharged  fW>m  the  body, 
viz.,  through  the  integument,  into  the  bronchi,  or  the  alimentary  canal, 
recovery  may  be  hoped  for,  or  expected,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  individual  cases.  If  recovery  do  not  take  place,  the  fatal  termination 
is  preceded  by  protracted  irritation  and  progressive  exhaustion  due,  gene- 
rally, to  suppuration  within  the  sac. 

The  growth  of  the  tumors  is  generally  extremely  slow,  and  hence,  the 
duration  of  the  affection  is  long.  After  the  existence  of  a  tumor  is  a9ce^ 
tained,  man}'  months,  and  in  some  cases  many  years,  elapse  before  it  at- 
tains to  a  size  sufficient  to  cause  serious  results  or  great  inconvenience. 
Of  24  cases  anal^-zed  by  Barrier  (cited  by  Frerichs),  in  3  the  aflectioB 
lasted  for  2  years  ;  in  8,  for  periods  between  2  and  4  years ;  in  4,  ftom  4 
to  6  years,  and  single  cases  exemplified  its  duration  for  15,  18,  20,  and  30 
years. 

In  the  treatment  of  hydatid  tumors  of  the  liver,  there  are  two  objects 
to  which  measures  may  be  directed.  One  object  is  the  evacnation  of  the 
tumor ;  the  other  object  is  to  arrest  its  growth  and  promote  absorption  of 
its  contents.     Medicinal  means  are  applicable  to  the  last-named  object 


an  active  taenifuge,  given  internally  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to 
ops  three  times  a  day  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  effected  a  cure 
sases  under  his  observation,  and  in  many  other  cases  within  his 
ge.' 

loet  effeetive  surgical  measure,  in  certain  cases,  is  to  make  an  in- 
ito  the  tumor,  sufficiently  large  to  remove  both  the  liquid  and  the 
I  which  it  may  contain.  This  operation  is  warrantable,  if  not  ad- 
whenever  the  tumor  extends  in  an  outward  direction,  provided 
IS  have  taken  place  around  a  space  in  which  the  opening  is  made, 
:;here  is  no  danger  of  the  escape  of  the  contents  into  the  peritoneal 
method  of  determining  whether  adhesions  exist  or  not,  is  to  ascer- 
5ther  the  tumor,  or  the  liver,  be  depressed  by  a  forced  inspiration, 
in  fixed  in  the  same  position.  This  point  is  readily  ascertained 
Jng  on  the  chest  or  abdomen  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  or  the 
argin  of  the  liver,  or  its  upper  margin,  successively  at  the  end  of 
»tory  and  an  inspiratory  act.  After  evacuating  the  tumor,  cica- 
1  may  be  expected  to  follow,  but  this  result  may  be  preceded  by 
tion  within  the  sac,  which  may  be  continued  so  as  to  involve  dan- 
i  constitutional  irritation  and  exhaustion. 

ter  method  of  surgical  treatment  is  to  withdraw  more  or  less  of 
id  by  means  of  a  small  exploring  canula,  employing  a  certain 
of  suction  force  if  necessary.  The  effect  of  this  procedure  is  to 
I  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  to  destroy  the  hydatids,  a  cure  taking 
tnewhat  as  it  does  spontaneously  when  the  liquid  is  absorbed  after 
ruction  of  the  hydatids.  Dr.  Murchison  has  collected  the  particulars 
ported  cases  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  was  pursued.  In  35 
cases  the  operation  was  pei^ectly  successful.  In  10  cases  it  was 
1  by  suppuration  requiring  a  free  opening,  and  in  eight  of  these 
M>very  took  place.  In  one  case  only  did  the  patient  die  of  peri- 
ind,  in  this  case,  the  condition  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  operation 
ivorable.    The  injection  of  medicated  liquids  with  the  view  of  de- 

'  thp  pnh in Ar^nnr*!  in  nnnpoPAanrv-    onH  inorAnaAa  fho  lialiilif.-ir  frt  an-n- 
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off  against  some  risk  from  the  operation,  tlie  liability  of  rupture  taking 
place,  and  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  tumor  into  these  cavities, 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

An  Icehmd  surgeon,  Dr.  Thorarensen,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  w. 
peated  shocks  of  electricity,  conveyed  within  tlie  tumor  by  means  of  8U^| 
needles,  destroyed  the  entozoa  and  elfected  a  cure.  This  method  of  trtnt- 
ment  merits  further  trial.  The  surgeon  just  named  has  oi)erated  by  per- 
forating the  sac  with  a  trocar  about  40  times,  and  of  this  number  of  cases 
not  more  than  seven  have  terminated  unfavorably.  The  large  number  of 
cases  seen  by  this  surgeon  is  explained  by  the  prevalence  of  hydatid  dim 
ease  in  Iceland ;  and  the  prevalence  in  that  country  of  the  affection  is 
explained  by  the  fact  tliat  the  sheep-dog  in  winter  occupies  often  the  dwell- 
ing  of  his  master.  Dr.  J.  Hjaltelin,  inspecting  medical  officer  of  Iceland, 
has  operated  sometimes  with  the  trocar  and  sometimes  with  a  bistoury 
in  36  cases,  losing  only  six.* 

Aside  from  surgical  interference,  the  treatment  of  hydatid  tumors  of  the 
liver  embraces  only  such  palliative  measures  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  pertaining  to  individual  cases.  The  treatment  of  pleuritis, 
pneumonitis,  and  peritonitis  induced  by  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of 
the  tumor,  does  not  claim  distinct  consideration. 

The  prophylaxis  of  hydatids,  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere,  is  to  be  based 
on  the  source,  viz.,  the  ova  of  the  taenia  echinococcus  dcvelope<l  in  tlw 
intestine  of  the  dog.  The  dog  derives  the  taenia  from  meat  infested  with 
hydatids ;  hence,  preventing  this  as  far  as  j)racticable,  and  burying  or 
destroying  the  excreta  of  the  animal,  comprise  the  means  for  avoiding  the 
introduction  of  ova  into  the  human  intestine. 

Pigmentary  Deposit  within  the  Liyer. 

A  deposit  of  dark-colored  granules  in  the  liver,  giving  to  the  organ  i 
steel-gray,  chocolate,  or  bronzed  api)carance,  is  obser\'ed  not  infrequently 
after  death  from  the  so-called  malarious  fevers.  A  similar  deposit  geiifr 
rally  coexists  in  the  spleen,  and  may  be  found  in  other  organs.  It  is  fomd 
in  the  blood,  esiH^cially  within  the  portal  vessels.  The  source  of  the  pig- 
mentary matter,  together  with  its  ])athological  relations  and  effects,  caimal 
be  considered  as  settled.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  pigment  liver 
is  hardly  entitled  to  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  hepatic  affections.  It  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  as  entering  into  the  anatomical  characters  of  tbe 
periodical  fevers. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Liyer. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  liver  was  supposed  to  be  not  infrequent  before  tbe 
several  degenerative  affections  to  which  this  organ  is  liable  were  as  well 
understood  as  now.  The  volume  of  the  liver  is  often  increased,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  ever  proceeds  from  hypertrophy.  The  existence 
of  true  hypertrophy,  as  a  morbid  lesion  of  the  liver,  is  questionable.  At 
all  events,  the  physician  is  never  called  upon  to  recognize  and  treat  h^^per- 
trophy  of  this  organ.  The  meaning  of  true  hypertrophy  is,  of  coarse,  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  abnormal  growth  of  a  part,  with  no  abDormil 
change  in  composition  or  structure. 

"  For  an  account  of  the  echinococc!  endemic  in  Iceland,  f>ide  Edinbnrg  Med.  and 
Burg.  Journal,  Feb.  1870.  For  a  report  of  six  cases  in  which  the  electrolytic  irttt- 
ment  was  successfully  employed,  by  G.  Hilton  Fagee,  M.  D.,  and  Arthur  E.  Dur- 
ham, vide  Trans,  of  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Vol.  LIV.    Londoi, 

1871. 
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BiseaBes  Affecting  the  Biliary  PaBsages. 

diseases  affecting  the  liver  which  have  been  considered  relate,  fof 
most  part,  to  the  parenehj-ma  or  substance  of  the  organ.  The 
mssages,  within  and  without  the  liver,  inclusive  of  the  gall-bladder, 
le  to  disease.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
ry  ducts  is  probably  an  affection  of  not  infrequent  occurrence, 
y  inflammation,  that  is,  analogous  to  inflammation  of  other  mucous 
lies,  constitutes,  as  there  is  reiison  to  believe,  the  pathological  con- 
iving  rise  to  the  affection  called  icterus  or  jaundice,  in  the  majority 
lases  in  which  this  affection  is  not  incidental  to  structural  lesions 
liver  or  the  surrounding  parts.  The  opportunity  of  obtaining 
jal  proof  of  this  is  rarely  offered,  because  ordinary  inflammation 
situation  does  not  prove  fatal.  The  swelling  of  the  membrane  and 
unulation  of  mucus  within  the  ducts  occasion  more  or  less  obstrue- 
the  passage  of  the  bile  ;  hence  its  reabsorption,  fconstituting  jaun- 
Che  clinical  historj-  of  cases  ot  jaundice  referable  to  this  pathological 
►n  generall}'  shows  the  inflammation  to  have  had  its  point  of  de- 
in  the  duodenum,  extending  thence  into  the  common  duct,  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  hepatic  duct  and  its  branches 
he  liver. 

nae  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts  an 
>n  of  lymph  takes  place,  and  occlusion  of  the  ducts  ma}'  follow. 
be  closure  of  the  common  duct,  in  addition  to  jaundice,  leads  to  an 
.ation  of  bile  within  the  gall-bladder.  The  gall-bladder,  under 
x^umstances,  may  become  enormously  distended.  In  a  case  related 
Swieten,  it  contained  eight  pounds  of  thick  bile.  In  a  case  recorded 
ion,  the  space  occupied  by  the  distended  gall-bladder  was  so  great 
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duct  being  completely  closed  by  false  membrane,'  lu  K>me  c; 
Btroction  of  the  cystic  duct  the  gall-bliulder  l>ecom(.'s  dist^uded  "itb  d 
aeroua  liquid.  In  these  cases  the  aQtelion  is  considered  ns  dro[«icil,ar 
has  been  called  hydrops  cysUdis  feUea.  The  liquid,  however,  is  not  pvn' 
a  transudation,  but  contains  more  or  less  of  in  dam  mute  ry  producU. 

The  giUl-bladder  distended  by  liquid  forms  a  tumor  which  is  tot   ' 
criminated  from  a  hydatid  tumor  and  hepatic  abscess.     The  eitniti 
the  tumor,  its  form  before  dilatation  takes  place  sufficiently  to  disU 
and  (exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  obstnictiou  in  in  tb«  oystic 
coexisting  jaundice  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  making  tbe  diacnoiu 
The  antecedent  historj-  luid  the  accomitanying  fiymiHoiua  arc  alwU 
taken  into  account.     The  distending  liquid  may  be  presumed  to  tefl 
-when  coexisting  jaundice  and  absence  of  bile  in  the  etouU  nliow  tbe  er 
mon  duet  to  be  obstructed  ;  and  the  liauid  is  either  purulent  or  »en>f 
lent  if  the  absence  of  jaundice  hui,  e  obstruction  to  be  in  tbe  0 

duct.     An  csplomtion  of  the  tun  menns  of  a  very  small  troi 

needle  may  be  warrantable,  in  cikses  oi  doubt,  as  a  means  < 
The  liability  to  mi>jtidce  a  distended  gall -lilndder  for  a  movin 
kidney  is  to  be  mentioned.     A  case  in  vhich  several  of  my  c 
well  aa  myself,  fell  into  this  error,  catae  under  my  obsert-alion  atfl 
levue  Hospital. 

The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  tbe  oircumstanoes  i 
cases.  Puncturing  the  gall-bladder,  in  onler  to  discharge  its  coutci 
to  be  resorted  to  when,  from  the  degree  of  dilatation,  there  is  dangt 
rupture  taking  place  into  the  peritoueal  cavity.  Tbe  latter  actide 
followed  by  fatal  peritonitis.  If  punctured,  the  same  precsulions  ai 
be  taken,  with  reference  to  peritoneal  adhesions,  as  in  opening  an  bi 
abscess. 

Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of  the  excretory  ducts,  as  »>  n 
sional  effect  of  the  presence  of  calculi,  has  been  already  referred  to  In  1 
treating  of  the  paa.iage  of  gall-stones  or  jiepatic  colic.  Ulceration  of  tin 
gall-bludder  is  some  times  the  result  of  inflammation,  irrespective  of  l<Ui»ij 
calculi  or  distension  from  obstruction.  The  symptoms  of  choleryM\i, 
as  it  has  been  called,  however,  do  not  point  to  its  exist<.<nce,  uor,  perbqHi 
to  the  existence  of  any  affection.  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  ulccnitiuii 
and  perforation  resulting,  apparently,  from  an  abscess  Ijctwccn  the  rasi* 
of  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  this  case  there  were  no  sympttims  of  any  ilif 
ease  prior  to  the  su<lden  development  of  peritonitis  due  to  the  perfora- 
tion.    There  were  no  cnlculi  in  this  case. 

The  p:ill-bladder  is  sometimes  the  scat  of  cnneer.  In  most  eases,  h(i«- 
evw,  wliwi  eoated  here,  it  is  acoondury  to  wunxr  uf  the  liver. 

The  aacaria  lumbricoidex,  or  roimd  worm,  occasionally  migndes  bm 
the  intestine  into  tbe  excretory  ducts  of  the  liver,  and  may  pasa  uta  tk 
branches  of  the  hepatic  duct  within  the  liver.  Dilatation  of  tbase  dMk 
is  a  lesion  arising  from  persisting  obstruction  of  tbe  hepatio  or  eonBM 
duct  from  any  cause. 

The  entozoa  known  as  the  DiiUmna  Hepaticum  and  Dixtoma  £«mMJt- 
twm,  or  liver-Jlukes,  which  are  common  in  the  biliary  passagea  of  nBi* 
nant  animals,  have  been  occasioDally  found  in  man.  They  give  liae  toao 
symptoms  by  which  their  existence  could  be  suspected,  \Vith  our  prBW* 
luiowledge,  they  have  no  interest  or  importance,  in  a  pathologioal  n>*i 
aa  oconrriog  in  tbe  human  species. 

'  Antericnn  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1807. 


to  yellowness  or  tne  suriace. 

iice  is  strictly  never  an  individual  disease.  It  is  merely  an  effect 
mptom  of  disease.  But  as  it  is  an  obvious  and  striking  morbid 
m,  dependent  not  on  one  affection,  but  on  various  affections,  and 
ig  when  its'  causation  is  not  evident,  for  convenience  it  is  re- 
in certain  cases,  as  an  individual  disease.  Not  a  few  morbid  con- 
nosologically  classed  as  individual  diseases,  are,  in  like  manner, 
^y,  only  symptoms  or  effects  of  disease.  In  recognizing  jaundice 
idividaal  disease,  cases  are  to  be  excluded  in  which  it  is  incidental 
feotion  the  existence  of  which  is  clearly  made  out.  Thus,  jaundice 
in  certain  cases  of  all  the  hepatic  affections  which  have  been  con- 
,  viz.,  acute  hepatitis,  cirrhosis,  poital  phlebitis,  cancer,  etc.  etc. 
rs  also  in  several  general  or  constitutional  diseases,  namely,  septi- 
pnerperai,  remittent,  and  relapsing  fever.  Under  these  circum- 
,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  symptom. 

presence  of  bile-pigqaent  in  the  blood,  or  choliemia,  is  due  to  the 
ption  of  bile,  within  the  liver,  after  its  secretion.  The  biliverdin 
i  biliary  salts  (the  glyco-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda)  are 
within  the  liver,  that  is,  they  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  The 
wever,  does  contain  at  least  one  excrementitious  principle,  viz., 
)rin.  The  latter  constituent  of  bile  will  accumulate  in  the  blood, 
lecretion  of  the  liver  be  from  any  cause  suspended.  The  other 
lents  just  named  are  never  present  in  the  blood  in  consequence  of 
ion  of  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver,  but  only  from  reabsorp- 
er  having  been  secreted.  These,  at  least,  are  the  views  most  con- 
with  our  present  knowledge.  That  the  hematin  of  the  blood  may 
I  a  transformation  into  a  substance  analogous  to,  or  identical  with, 
in,  irrespective  of  the  action  of  the  liver,  must  be  regarded  as 
iral. 

"eabsorption  of  bile  within  the  liver,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
o  obstruction  to  its  passage  into  the  intestine.  And,  as  already 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  jaundice  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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voiii9  when  there  is  no  mcvbiuiiu.il  obslructioit.     A  mure  ruliotial 
eition  is  that  the  bib  is  ub»orb*>d  frum  tlie  iilimeiitur}'  oauol,  Uw 
motaiuorp hosing  thei-ein  not  having  taken  ploct.'.'     JHurt-Ulditn 
in  this  wa^y  for  the  jamidioe  following  itnake-bitcs  occurring  in 
fovur,  })va!mia,  etc.,  as  well  as  fi-om  fright  and  a  hj-per-avcrvtion  oC 

Yelluwuesa  of  the  conjunctiva  anil  ekiu  tftkes  [ilnce  afWr 
Dinouut  of  bile  baa  been  reabsorbed.  Prior  to  the  ai^MMLninoc  of'}%i 
the  bile-i)igincnt  may  be  fuuud  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  liquid  of 
cavities.  The  coloration  of  the  Hurfncu  dcpt-mlK  niainlv  on  the  pi 
of  the  bile-pigment  in  the  transude*!  liquid  which  iuliltrates  tltr  I 
Other  things  being  equiil,  the  intensity  of  the  yellow  color  19  ( 
tiouate  to  the  degree  of  the  obolfemia.  The  biliverdiu  ie  readily  fuon^ii 
the  blood-serum,  but,  according  to  Frerichs,  not  the  acida  which  «xU  ii 
bile  in  combination  with  eoda.  The  nn>«enc<;  of  the  bile-pigumul  ia  ih 
serum  of  the  blood  is  ehown  by  i  Jow  color  of  the  liquid  licaad 

the  epidermis,  if  a  blister  bo  ap])li^ 

The  urine  in  cases  of  jauntlice  o  na  the  coloring  prinri|)le  cT  Ui 

in  abnndance.  Its  proseiice  is  apjuk  .  to  thv  vyu,  and  it  givea  to  liai 
a  yellow  stain.  The  perapii-ution  cuutm  a  it,  awl  Ihv  Ixxly-lioeu  msvtia 
be  atnined  yellow,  esjiecially  trom  tltc  kbuudaiit  eut.-uieous  sernrtMii  k 
the  axilla.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  contaim-d  in  the  euliva,  nor,  ims  tnltk 
it  found  in  mucus,  but  it  may  be  foiin  in  the  sputa  of  pueumouitiiik 
vdopeil  in  a  jierson  affected  with  jaundi  -o.  A  beautiful  example  o(  t» 
servatisui  is  afforded  by  tike  &«t  that  the  milk  of  nuraing  womcuTin 
rarely  contains  it,  although  its  presence  i  this  secrretion  has  beenubnunJl 
The  humors  of  the  oyo  do  not  contain  it,  esgopt  in  some  case.^  iti  wUe^ 
the  Jaundice  la  unnsually  intense.  Thn  "'junniliced  eye"  ia  ao  tnnu 
event,  that  the  phmae  is  to  be  regarded  as  ft  poetical  lioeiise. 

The  tissues  in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  poloml.  Tbt 
coloration  is  seen  esi^eci^ly  in  the  areolar  tissue,  tlie  serous  mimbTsita, 
and  the  muscles.  The  auhatflnce  of  the  braiu  escajjea,  cxcejit  in  fawin 
which  it  is  usually  inlijtrated  «-ith  sernra.  that  is  a><lematous. 

iiile  in  the  blood  acts  as  a  sedative  on  the  circulation  and  oervamm 
tem.  The  heart's  action  is  usually  diminished  in  fVeqnency.  Th«  pan 
IVeqtiently  falls  to  50,  4(i,  or  even  much  lower,  in  cases  in  which  the  JiB^ 
dice  is  not  associated  with  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  and,  if  thus  lan- 
ciated,  the  frequency  of  the  jinlse  is  Itiss  than  if  Janndioe  did  not  cueiiiit. 
According  to  Kohrig  thia  effect  is  due  to  the  jirescnoe  iu  the  hloud,  niA 
of  the  biliverdin,  but  of  the  bilious  acid  salts.  The  tcDijieratun'  uf  tbc 
body  is  unaffected.  The  respirations  diminish  in  frequency  in  proporlioD 
to  the  effect  on  the  circulation.  The  mental  faculties  are  duU,  and  tbcn 
is  a  disposition  to  somnoleuey.  Pruritus  of  the  surface,  eapecinllj  intbn 
axilla  and  inguinal  region,  troublesome  more  particularly  at  night,  is  id 
occasional  symptom.  It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  great  annoyancb  A> 
occasionid  complication  is  urticaria,  denoted  by  the  characteristic  eieri* 
tions  on  the  skin,  or  wheals,  which  present  a  deeper  yellowue»»  than  tbc 
surrounding  intt^uments,  and  occasion  intense  pruritus. 

■  The  discQMlon  of  mooted  patlio1oi;ical  polnti  relntiai;  to  the  tranafotBtlkaof 
theoiloringmaltcrof  thelilnod.  andoriUebiliiiryacidain  llie  pile-DiKment,  WHIA 
the  VII Bcnlar  system,  is  incoDBtsteiit  with  the  scope  of  this  wnrk.  The  tmtlwt? 
FroridiB  may  be  conBiiltcd  on  thpse  hb  on  ntber  points  relntin^  to  sffectinntartk 
liver ;  aliio,  the  clinical  lectures  on  disensfB  of  the  liver  tiy  Mnrchison.  Willi  rfcf- 
etice  ti  the  qiieslion  ahove,  tiil«  Pri^o  Essay  on  the  Pailiology  of  Jaundice,  l>y8. 
Fleet  Speir,  M.D.,  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Uedicai  Awociation,  voL  ■*■• 


:ion  for  a  time  may  be  but  little  atfected,  but  sooner  or  later  loss  in 
it  takes  place,  and  is  progressive,  if  the  jaundice  continue. 
e  appearance  of  the  dejections  is  important,  as  aifording  evidence  of 
>mpleteness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile 
ihe  intestine.  If  complete  occlusion  exist,  the  stools  are  ash  or  clay 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  more  or  less  of  the  yellowish  or 
nish  color  of  health  if  the  obstruction  be  only  partial.  The  feces, 
the  intestines  are  devoid  of  bile,  emit  a  fetid  odor,  due  to  putrefac- 
decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  gas  is  frequently  troublesome, 
mportant  purpose  of  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  intestinal  canal  being 
itiseptic  agency  as  regards  the  alimentary  contents.  Generally,  the 
Is  are  constipated,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  even 

complete  occlusion  exists. 

andice  may  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  without  giving  rise  to 
)le  disturbance.  The  83'stem  sometimes  tolerates  the  accumulation 
le  for  a  long  time.  Not  infrequently  patients  are  able  to  be  up  and 
t  as  in  health,  experiencing  but  little  inconvenience.  The  symptoms 
;he  gravity  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pathological  con- 
ns with  which  the  jaundice  is  associated.  If  the  jaundice  doiMjnd  on 
nmation  of  the  biliary  ducts  in  connection  with  subacute  gastro-duo- 
is,  the  prognosis  is  alr/ays  favorable.  The  affection  usually  con- 
«  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks.  If  it  depend  on  the  impaction  of 
1-stone  in  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  the  recovery  will  depend  on 
)as8age  of  the  stone  into  the  intestine,  or,  backward,  into  the  gall- 
ler.  Permanent  obstruction  from  a  gall-stone,  a  deposit  of  lymph  in 
acts,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  involves,  of  course,  persistence  of 
aandice.     Under  these  circumstances  serious  results  may  not  take 

for  a  considerable  or  even  a  long  period.  Cases  have  been  ob- 
d  by  Graves  and  Stokes,  Budd  and  others,  in  which  the  nutrition  of 
K)dy  was  not  greatly  impaired  for  one,  two,  and  even  four  years, 
has  continued  under  these  circumstances  for  a  much  longer  period. 
er  or  later,  however,  the  body  wastes,  the  patient  becomes  ansemic 
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the  liver  is  at  first  increased  in  volume  from  the  accumulation  of  bile,  bot 
subsequently  its  volume  is  diminished,  and  it  becomes  flabby  and  wrinkled. 
The  persisting  distension  of  the  hepatic  bile-ducts  at  length  leads  to  an 
arrest  of  the  secretion  of  bile.     According  to  Dr.  Thomas  WilliaiDRaixl 
Budd,'  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver  undergo  disintegration.     1  he  (jor- 
rectness  of  this  statement  is  denied  by  Frerichs.     In  proportion  as  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  arrested,  the  jaundice  will  diminish,  and  the  patii-nt 
may  suffer  from  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  excrementitious  portion 
of  the  bile,  viz.,  cholesterin.     In  some  cases  death  is  preceded  by  conTul« 
sions  and  coma.     In  these  cases  chole»tersemia  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
But  these  phenomena,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  are  due  to  uv^ma. 
Post-mortem  examinations  show  an  accumulation  of  granules  of  bile- 
pigment  in  the  uriniferous  tubes,  when  jaundice  has  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable or  long  period,  and  the  uraemia  proceeds  from  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  kidneys.     Hydro-peritoneum  may  occur  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  atfectiou ;  and  general  dropsy  is  sometimes  a  result  of  the  supeiin- 
duced  renal  affection. 

The  diagnosis  of  jaundice  is  readily  made  if  the  examination  of  the  p^ 
tient  be  in  the  daytime.  The  yellowness  may  not  be  apparent  bj*  artificial 
light.  The  yellow  tint  of  the  surface  seen  in  some  eases  of  cancer,  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  chlorosis,  is  readily  discriminated  from  slight  jaandice, 
by  the  absence  of  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  latter  being  alwaji 
present  in  jaundice.  But  to  determine  the  causative  pathological  condv 
tions  in  individual  cases,  is  not  always  eas^y,  nor,  in  all  cases,  practicabki 
The  dependence  on  inflammation  of  the  biliary  ducts  connected  with  dno* 
denitis  or  gastro-duodenitis,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  of  the 
latter  preceding  and  accompanying  the  jaundice,  viz.,  anorexia,  nansei, 
vomiting,  and  tenderness  over,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  epigastrium. 
The  presence  of  a  gall-stone  may  l)e  inferred  from  the  pre-existenee  aad 
coexistence  of  the  symptoms  of  hepatic  colic.  A  tumor  which  presMS 
U))on  tlie  common  duct  may  be  discoverable  by  manual  ejcploratio^ 
From  the  character  of  the  tumor,  and  the  coexisting  sj-mptoms,  its  can- 
cerous nature  may  sometimes  l>e  inferre<l.  Occlusion  as  a  result  of  in- 
flammation  of  the  ducts  exclusive  of  duodenitis,  from  lumbricoid  wonna 
in  the  common  duct,  and  othiT  causes,  cannot  be  determined  during  lUe; 
the  existence  only  of  obstruction  is  determinable  in  such  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  jaundice,  it  has  been  much  the  custom  to  prescribe 
active  cathartics  and  emetics  under  an  idea  of  removing  the  biliary  ob- 
struction by  their  operation.  If,  however,  the  jaundice  be  connected  witk 
duodenitis  or  gastro-<luodenitis,  not  only  are  these  measures  ineflcctual, 
but  they  can  hardly  fail  to  do  harm.  If  the  obstruction  be  caused  by  a 
gall-stone,  its  passage  will  not  be  hastened  by  these  measures ;  and  they 
will  weaken  the  patient,  without  doing  good,  if  the  jaundice  depend  on  a 
tumor  pressing  on  the  common  or  hepatic  duct.  As  remedies,  then,  id- 
dressed  to  the  obstruction  giving  rise  to  the  jaundice,  cathartics  and 
emetics  are  contra-indicated. 

The  treatment  of  jaundice,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  to  be  addressed 
to  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Laxatives  or 
cathartics  are  only  required  for  tlie  relief  of  constipation ;  and,  when  n* 
quired,  the  mildest  forms  are  to  be  preferred.  There  is  no  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  mercury  exerts  any  special  efficacy,  but  a  few  grams  of 
calomel  and  blue  mass  frequently  prove  as  mild  and  effectiTe  as  any  font 
of  cathartic  or  laxative,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  saline  draaghU    Hm 

>  Guy*B  Hospital  Reports,  Oct.  1848.   Vid§  Badd,  ^.  ciL 
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alone  will  often  suffice.  The  saline  mineral  waters,  such  as  the 
ess  or  Kissingen  water,  will  frequently  secure  an  adequate  laxative 
Remedies  to  soothe  the  inflamed  mucous  membranes  are  useful, 
8  small  doses  of  morphia  or  some  of  the  succedanea  of  opium,  viz., 
>nna,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  etc.  Conium  has  been  considered  as  a 
Y  having  a  special  efficacy  in  jaundice.  Its  apparent  efficacy  may 
ousted  for,  in  part,  by  its  usefulness  as  a  soothing  reme<1y,  and, 
»  by  its  supplanting  active  cathartics  and  emetics  which  are  injuri- 
The  diet  should  ho  blond  and  digestible.     Fatly  articles  of  food 

be  ezcladed,  and  to  these  the  patient  generally  has  an  antipathy, 
ter  over  the  epigastrium  has  seemed  to  nie  to  be  useful.  Accidental 
oms  will,  of  course,  claim  appropriate  palliative  measures.  Ger- 
states  that  in  cases  of  jaundice  from  gastro-duodenitis  and  inflam- 
i  of  the  ducts,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  due 
er  causes,  the  gall-bladder,  distended  by  the  accumulation  of  bile, 
a  tumor  which  is  not  infrequently  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  and 
inder  these  circumstances,  pressure  upon  the  tumor,  made  with  the 
I,  will  sometimes  empty  the  gall-bladder  by  overcoming  the  obstruc- 
I  the  ductus  communiit.  He  has  also  found  the  induced  current  of 
city  to  be  successful  by  exciting  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
lar  coat  of  the  gall-bladder.*  A  bubbling  sound,  caused  by  the 
;e  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  may  sometimes  be  heard,  occurring 
tie  disappearance  of  the  tumor.  He  compares  the  success  of  these 
res,  in  some  cases,  to  that  of  taxis  in  hernia, 
cases  of  jaundice  connected  with  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  the 
ion  of  pain  is  the  chief  object  of  treatment.  The  occurrence  of 
ice  does  not  add  indications  to  those  which  have  been  already  con- 
i  as  pertaining  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or  hepatic  colic.  (  Vide 
159.) 
adice  dependent  on  irremediable  causes,  such  as  permanent  occlusion 

biliary  ducts  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  does  not  admit  of  cure, 
lie  existence  of  an  irremediable  cause  is  to  be  inferred  when  the 
ice  persists  for  several  months  or  years.  Yet,  I  have  repeatedly 
rith  cases  in  which,  after  the  persistence  of  jaundice  for  many 
s,  recovery  at  length  took  place.  A  fecal  tumor  in  the  transverse 
baa  been  known  to  give  rise  to  jaundice  by  pressing  on  the  common 

8nch  a  tumor  may  be  removed,  but,  in  general,  tumors  so  situated 
>roduce  obstruction  are  persisting.  In  cases  not  admitting  of  cure 
jeets  of  treatment,  as  regards  the  jaundice,  are,  the  elimination  of 
'  the  renal  and  cutaneous  emunctories,  and  the  support  of  the  powers 

in  order  to  postpone,  as  long  as  possible,  the  fatal  termination. 
i  view  to  the  elimination  of  bile,  the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be 
I  by  the  vegetable  diuretic  remedies,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin 
ined  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  guarding  against  vicissitudes 
iperatare.     The  powers  of  life  are  to  be  supported  by  a  nutritious 

rher  with  all  the  hygienic  means,  moral  and  physical,  of  invigo- 
Bystem. 
aaes  of  jaundice  ending  in  recovery,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
llowiiess  of  the  skin  continues  for  some  time  after  the  reabsorption 
I  has  ceased.  The  coloring  matter,  being  without  the  vessels,  re- 
when  the  chola*mia  no  longer  exists.  Of  the  continuance  of  the 
nia,  or  of  the  condition  which  occasioned  the  jaundice,  the  urine 
\  the  moat  reliable  evidence.    The  affection  is  to  be  considered  as 

*  Ueber  Ictems  gastro-daodenalis,  von  C.  Gerhardt,  Leipzig,  1871. 
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Laving  ended  when  the  coloring  matter  ceases  to  be  apparent  in  the  urint 
1  have  known  yellowness  of  the  skin  to  persist  for  several  moDths  after 
the  disappearance  of  bile  pigment  from  the  urine.  In  the  ease  in  whicfc 
this  was  observed  the  jaundice  had  existed  for  a  3'ear.  The  absorption  Is 
probably  slow  in  proportion  as  the  jaundice  has  been  of  long  duration. 
According  to  Frerichs,  the  bile  acids  are  not  to  ho  found  in  the  urine  in 
cases  of  jaundice,  llarley,  however,  states  that  they  arc  present  as  long 
as  bile  is  reabsorbed,  and  that  when  the  secretorj"  function  becomes  ranch 
impaired  in  cases  of  persisting  jaundice,  these  acids  are  replaced  by  leocine 
and  tyrosine.* 

Functional  Affections  of  the  Liver. 

The  functional  affections  of  the  liver  n»lat«  to  the  circnlation  of  Wood 
within  the  organ,  and  to  its  secretory  functions.  The  consideration  of  , 
these  atfections  will  be  brief.  They  have  heretofore  held  a  prominent  j 
j)lace  in  pathological  speculations,  and  they  are  still  often  mentioned  bjr 
phj^sicians  in  conversing  with  each  other  and  with  their  patients.  Bdt  tbi 
amount  of  our  actual  knowle<lge  of  hepatic  disorders,  exclnsive  of  tlM 
affections  already  considered,  is  extremely  limited.  In  a  clinical  point  of 
view,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  importance  of  the  functionial  affm* 
tions  of  the  liver  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  frequency  with  which 
the  organ  is  referred  to  as  the  source  of  morbid  phenomena. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  incident  to  lesions  of  the  heart  inyolviiii 
impediment  to  the  venous  circulation.    This  imi)ediment  arises  espedallj 
from  contraction  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  which  is  a  rare  lesion.    It  i<^ 
lows  contraction  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  and  this  is  not  a  frequent  \etkn. 
Mitral  lesions  lead  to  it  by  inducing  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  thi 
heart.     It  also  arises  from  over-distension  and  dilatation  of  the  right  wk 
of  the  heart  as  a  result  of  emphysema  of  the  hmgs.     The  accumulatioo 
of  blood  within  the  liver,  in  certam  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  occasiom 
enlargement  of  the  organ  as  determined  by  physical  examination,  and  the 
size  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  observed  to  vary  considerably  at  difleieiit    ; 
times,  owing  to  differences  in  the  degree  of  congestion.     The  organ  li   j 
found  to  be  congested  after  death,  the  iw/ra -lobular  veins  being  especiaUjr 
conspicuous,  and  contributing  not  infrequently  to  the  appearance  chine-  i 
teristic  of  the  so-called  nutmeg  liver. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  hepatic  congestion  in  these  caaes  ie 
important  as  interfering  with  the  secretory  functions  of  the  liver.  Tht 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  hepatic  veins  induces  portal  con- 
gestion, and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  indigestion,  I068  of 
appetite,  and  other  symptoms  n»ferable  to  the  digestive  system.  8aliM 
laxatives  are  considered  as  useful  by  relieving  temporarily  the  portal  co»- 
gestion.  The  congestion  due  to  cardiac  lesions  is  chronic,  and  admits  of 
only  palliative  treatment. 

Congestion,  transient  or  less  persisting,  and  not  produced  mechanicallj, 
as  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  is  attributed  to  over-ingestion  of  food,  espe- 
cially of  a  stimulating  quality,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  use  of  condi- 
ments which  excite  the  stomach,  such  as  pepper  and  mustard.  The  beat  : 
in  tropical  climates,  and  the  special  cause  of  periodical  fever  are  suppoacd  | 
to  give  rise  to  hepatic  congestion.  A  sense  of  weight  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  sallow  cob* 

Jaundice,  its  Pathology  and  Treatment,  London,  1808.    Aiken,  0p,  HL 
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plexioD,  are  symptoms  often  attributed  to  liopatie  conpestion.  It  is  by 
iiu  menus  certain  that  this  pathological  coudiliou  is  repreHuntcci  by  the 
foregoiug  symptoms,  llepatic  congestion  iVoin  other  than  mechunical 
causes  doubtless  occurs,  but  the  agencies  iinnlueing  it  and  its  morbid 
effects  are  not  understood.  The  diagnosis,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
is  not  pnicticable,  and  the  physician,  therefore,  in  treating  it  acts  upon 
the  suspicion  of  its  existence. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  liver  is  an  event  extremely  infrequent,  which  may 
lie  due  to  hepatic  congestion.  In  most  cuses,  however,  this  event  occurs 
ui  connection  with  hemorrhages  in  other  situations,  as  in  i)urpura  and 
yellow  fever.  It  has  been  observtKl  in  some  cases  of  i)ernicious  inter- 
mittent fever.  It  may  Ik?  a  residt  of  an  injury  over  the  liver.  Tliere  are 
Do  means  of  determining  its  occurn*nce  during  life. 

Functional  disonlei*s  of  the  biliary  secretion  are  a  morbid  excess,  a 
morbid  deficiency,  and  a  vitiation  of  the  biK\     A  morbid  excess  of  bile  is 
6upix)sed  to  enter  into  the  etiology  of  diarrhcea,  colic,  and  sporadic  cholera 
in  certain  cases.     Deliciency  of  bile  is  often  treated  as  a  functional  ali'ec- 
tiuu  under  the  naine  torpor  of  the  liver^  remedies  being  given  to  increase 
the  biliary  secretion.     A  whitish  or  asiiy  color  of  the  stools  is  probably 
e\*idenc*  of  deficient  secretion,  although  this  appearance  may  arise  from 
undue  absorption  of  bile  from  the  intestinal  canal.     Kvery  practitioner  is 
fiuniliar  with  this  apiK*arance  of  the  stools  in  young  children,  and  after 
the  ail  ministration  of  opium.     The  production  of  the  so-called  bilioHH 
titiol*  by  the  use  of  mtjrcury  is  well  known.     Torpor  of  the  liver  is  a 
phrase  often  applied  to  cases  in  whieh  the  morbid  condition  is  obscure. 
It  atfbnis  an  acceptable  ex)>lanation  to  patients,  owing  to  the  popular 
notion  that  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ailments  referable  to 
\       digestion  and  the  nerv<»us  system ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  rationale, 
V       amercurial  cathartic  or  laxative  otten  ati'ords  relief  of  the  sym])toms  which 
are  vaguely  called  bilious,     A  deticienc^'  of  [)recise  knowledge  resjiecting 
excess  and  <leficiency  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  as  functional  disonlers,  must 
be  confessed,  but  as  rt»gards  vitiation  of  bile,  the  deficiency  of  knowhtdge 
it  still  greater.     Acrid  bile  is  suj)poHed  to  be  sometimes  si*creted,  and  the 
gneeuish  color  of  the  stools,  sometimes  observed,  es|H'cially  in  chihlren, 
has  been  considei'ed  to  denote  a  morbid  quality  of  bile.     It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  vitiateil  bile  may  be  secreted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  morbid  changes  are  due  to  a  faulty  secretion  or  to  causes 
acting  within  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than 
to  regani  a  vitiateil  secretion  of  bile  as  a  functional  disonler  furnishing 
therapeutical  indications. 

The  great  dist*overy  by  Bemanl  of  the  production  of  sugar  within  the 
liver  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  important  disonlers  may  not  relate  to 
this  function.  A  deficient  prcnluction  of  sugar  may  )h^  among  the  proxi- 
maite  morbid  effects  of  disorganizing  he])atic  lesions,  and  of  functional  in- 
activit}'  of  the  organ  due  to  anaemia  and  defective  innervation.  But  of 
this  we  have,  as  yet,  no  positive  knowleilge.  The  (question  whether  an 
excessive  production  of  sugar  Ije  not  involved  in  the  affection  known  as 
HabeieH  nuilUtus  will  come  up  in  treating  of  the  pathological  character 
of  that  affection. 

Affeotions  of  the  Spleen. 

The  spleen  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  and  of 
Tarions  structural  affections ;  it  is  liable  to  vascular  engorgement  and  to 
extravasation  of  blood.  Irrespective  of  engorgement,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  purel}'  ftmctional  affections  referable  to  this  organ. 


\ 


the  latter  case,  pyaemia  is  generally  associated,  and  purulent 
are  found  in  other  situations.  In  addition  to  the  presence  o 
tory  products,  the  organ  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  softened,  and 
Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the  organ  is  g 
volved.  A  splenic  abscess  may  be  evacuated  in  ditTferent  din 
an  hepatic  abscess,  viz.,  into  the  chest,  stomach,  peritoneum,  oi 
through  the  integument.  The  quantity  of  pus  in  some  case 
abscess  is  enormous. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  are,  pain  in  ihi 
chondrium  and  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on  pressure  ore 
more  or  less  febrile  movement,  with  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea,  ai 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  upon  these  83'mptom8,  togetl 
evidence  of  enlargement  afforded  by  palpation  and  percuss 
some  cases,  the  appearance  of  an  abscess  under  the  integui 
dischai^e  of  pus  by  vomiting,  stool,  or  expectoration,  the  m 
pus  being  traced  to  the  spleen.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  w 
istonce  of  splenic  abscess  is  ascertained,  the  diagnosis  is  confc 
cult,  and  hence  there  is  ground  for  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  tl 
in  cases  of  supposed  splenitis  ending  in  recovery.  The  discri 
splenic  abscess  from  suppuration  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fi 
easy. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  it  would  be  difflci 
trustworth}'^  data  for  determining  the  proportion  of  cases  in  w 
mination  is  fatal.     If  suppuration  take  place,  the  prognosis  is  i 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  acu! 
tion  affecting  other  parenchymatous  structures,  for  example  tl 
the  management  of  splenic  abscess  tending  to  open  through  the 
the  same  precautions  are  to  be  observed  as  in  cases  of  heimti* 

Chronic  splenitis  is  supposed  to  exist  in  certain  cases  of  < 
of  the  spleen.  The  existence,  however,  of  inflammation  in  a  c 
is  doubtful,  if,  after  death,  inflammatory  products  be  wantin 
not  easy  to  distinguish,  during  life,  between  inflammatory  and 
matory  enlargement  of  this  organ.     More  or  less  enlargement 
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iterial  structural  change,  and,  hence,  the  organ  is  to  be  considered  as 

Krtrophied. 
ronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  attended  with  much  pain  or 
fedemess  on  pressure.  If  not  greatly  enlarged,  there  may  be  no  local 
■qitoms  directing  attention  to  an  atl'ection  of  the  organ.  If  much  eu- 
^g^d,  its  weight  occasions  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  tension  in  the  left 
pochondrium.  As  already  stated,  in  treating  of  hydro-peritoneum, 
Bie  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen  alone  ever 
PBS  rise  to  peritoneal  drops3\  Discoimected  from  tlie  pathological  asso- 
itions  under  which  it  is  generally  presented,  it  may  exist  without  any 
teble  general  symptoms. 

Splenic  enlargement  is  generally  ascertained  without  difficulty  by  pal- 
rtioD  and  percussion.  In  some  cases  the  enlarged  organ  extends  up- 
iid,  poshing  up  the  diaphragm,  and  causing  an  evident  projection  of 
m  fklse  ribs  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Its  up])er  border  is  accurately 
idicated  by  the  line  of  demarcation  between  pulmonary  resonance  and 
■toeas  on  percussion,  and  the  lower  border  is  determined,  approximately, 
y  finding  the  upper  limits  of  tympanitic  resonance.  In  other  cases  the 
ifpui  is  dragged  downward  by  its  weight,  and  it  may  descend  as  low  as 
hb  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  abdominal  walls' 
to  fhin  and  relaxed,  the  organ  may  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  restored 
b  its  normal  position.  The  form  will  servo  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
llher  abdominal  tumors.  The  hilus  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the 
Mominal  walls. 

The  treatment  of  enlargement  duo  to  either  engoi^ement  or  hypertro- 
|ify,  in  the  vast  majorit}*^  of  cases,  has  reference  to  associated  affections, 
^  intermittent  fever,  leucocythemia,  cirrhosis.  In  the  cases  met  with 
I  practice,  the  most  frequent  association  by  far  is  with  intermittent  fever, 
id  the  therapeutical  measures  indicated  will  be  considered  in  treating  of 
le  latter  disease.  The  treatment  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  enlarge- 
lent  has  no  apparent  pathological  relations,  must  have  reference  to  the 
rmptoms  and  general  condition  in  individual  cases.  There  is  no  special 
»arBe  of  merlication  to  be  pursued. 

ESxtravasation  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  vascular  engorgc- 
ent  of  the  spleen,  and  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  capsule 
id  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     This  has  been  obser\'ed 

cases  of  intermittent  fever,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  during  an  epileptic 
irozysm.  It  occurs,  also,  in  connection  with  ])regnancy,  both  before 
id  after  labor.  Death  may  take  place  immediately,  from  the  loss  of 
iood,and,  in  most  of  the  cases  which  have  been  obser>'ed,  the  duration  of 
Be,  after  the  rupture,  has  not  exceeded  twent3'-fonr  hours.  The  symp- 
RttS  resemble  those  which  follow  intestinal  perforation,  and  the  dilTeren- 
■I  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  positiveness.  Were  it  practicable  to 
icognize  the  accident  by  the  symptoms,  the  treatment  would  be  the  same 
I  in  cases  of  perforation,  viz.,  opium  in  full  doses,  with  perfect  quietude 
rbodj.  It  would  be  proper  to  apply  cold  over  the  abdomen.  Nothing 
to  be  expected  from  treatment  beyond  palliation. 

Most  of  the  strugtural  changes  which  have  been  considered  in  treating 
r  the  affections  of  the  liver  are  occasionally  found  in  the  spleen.  It  is 
nnctimes  indurated,  resembling,  in  resistance,  the  kidney,  and  micro- 
sopical  examination  shows  a  fibrinous  deposit.  This  deposit,  limited  to 
ortions  of  the  organ  at  its  surface,  is  not  uncommon.  The  waxy  or  lar- 
aoeous  deposit  takes  place  in  this  organ,  connected  with  a  similar  change 
n  the  liver,  or  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  whole  of  the  spleen  is 
are]}"  affected,  the  deposit  being  limited  to  portions  of  the  organ,  and 
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hence  the  organ  la  not  much  enhuiged.    la  cases  of  acnt^  tx>\n.^ 
miliary  granulations  are  fVequentl;  fonad  in  greater  or  leui  nlumduMl 
this  organ,  more  especially  in  ctdldren.    The  ,vi*ll<>w  lubtTt-le  ivmiKtlf 
found  here.     Cancer  of  tlie  spleen  is  exceeding.'!  \  r.irc.  uu)  i*  il«()iii| 
ondary.     Hydatids  hare  been  obeerred  in  thlt-  <M-:_'nn.bnl  tlwirocdu 
here  is  very  infrequent    The  organ  may  bemiii)jlv  iiiro|ihi«il,aidii 
times  estremcly  wasted.     These  structural  changes  do  not  cl^mn 
ration  as  individual  afibcUona.    Anatomical  i;liunges  due  to  obttiL 
of  arterial  branches  (inCarctus),  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ll»  rf 
These  have  been  re&rred  to  in  treating  of  enbolism  (wWf  PaitT^n 
T.).    Emboli,  taking  their  point  of  dupartai~e  from  the  left  ■ideoF' 
heart,  are  apt  to  become  fixed  in  the  splenic  artcrii-s.     They  oow^d 
gestion  or  extravasation  within  the  area  whicli  tbi-  obsti-iict»l  wnd3 
plies  with  blood.    This  area  is  generally  wedj^c-8hn[>ed  and  vnriakji 
fVom  that  of  a  pea  to  an  English  walnuL     BuLsoqiicnt  processes  tn,jl| 
fatty  degeneration  and  ateorption,  leaving  a  oicfitridnl  contracUnn;! 
ond,  in  some  cases,  a  cheesy  mass  which  msy  (-iiIkt  remain  iixltfilM 
or  undergo  calcification  ;  and,  third,  the  result  m:iy  be  a  puHfonu  n' 
tion  which  contains  more  or  less  leucocytes. 

Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  ns  to  iinrterstand  Titlly  thcd 
sequences  of  the  impairment  or  loss  of  the  ftiiiotioDs  of  the  s[ilwn.  W 
ircll  known  that  this  organ  may  be  removed  trma  inferior  aniinaN  wittaS^ 
the  destruction  of  life  or  serious  injury  to  health.  Tliis  fnct  go^«  to  dm  ' 
that  whatever  may  be  its  fiinctions  they  are  .n<lr'i]ii!it«?]y  ppifonneH  bj 
other  ot^ns  in  its  absence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  this  slBtoonl 
is  applicable  to  man  as  well  as  to  inferior  anim.ils.  A  case  of  mucli  blk 
rest,  as  bearing  on  this  point,  has  been  communicated  to  me  l>y  a  foiw 
pupil,  Dr.  John  L.  Alston,  of  Texas,  who,  d™  ng  the  late  civil  «-ar,  m 
in  the  army  of  the  rebellion.  The  following  account  of  the  case  is  qa 
from  a  letter  written  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  where  be  was  dctainc<^I  as  apria 
of  war.  "  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  a  very  inlcresliiiK  ciise  y 
cnnie  under  my  treatment  after  the  battle  of  Perrysrille.  Wm.  H.  W» 
dt-n,a;^il  about  eighteen  3~car9,in  fine  health,  was  wounded  on  the  Stiiflt 
Oct.  1861.  The  bull  entered  the  integument  one  inch  to  the  left  of  tilt 
spinous  process  of  the  fourth-  himljar  vertebra,  and  pnrsue^l  a  diigdd 
course  upward,  coming  out  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  rib  half-wajte 
tween  the  sternum  and  spine.  Tlie  bnll  must  have  entered  the  caviurf 
the  abdomen,  for  at  tlie  orifice  where  it  made  its  exit  nearly  the  whouof 
ttie  s|)leon  protnided.  The  orgnn  was  not  wounded,'  an<l  it  Lad  a  toA 
and  florid  appearance  as  if  it  were  not  much  strangulated.  The  protrud- 
ing portion  measured  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  two  and  >  hilf 
inches  in  width.  He  came  imder  my  observation  on  the  third  day  tSti 
the  wound  was  received.  My  friend  Surgeon  Rice,  of  Gen.  Cheattuun't 
fitnff,  agreed  with  me  that  the  protruding  substance  was  the  spleen.  I 
immediately  threw  a  strong  ligature  around  it,  and  each  day  ti^tewd 
the  ligature.  It  dropped  off  on  the  fourth  day.  The  stump  wbich  re- 
mained plugged  up  the  bullet-hole.  No  suppuration  ensued,  and  he  got 
well  without  a  bad  symptom.  On  the  day  after  the  ^gature  came  off  Ik 
was  sitting  np,  and  was  walking  about  in  five  or  six  dajs  afterward.  H« 
said  that  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  when  he  received  the  woani 
When  he  left  the  hospital  he  was  entirely  well,  not  seeming  to  suffer  still 
from  the  loss  of  bis  spleen." 

'  It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Alalon's  account  thai  about  Iwo-lhirds  of  IheWC 
■    was  removed.  ,  ^ 


ir.fionl  ^ 
isqnoM 


--  y 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  efTccts  followed  in  this 

which  are  sometimes  observed  after  the  removtd  of  the  spleen  from 

dog  or  cat,  viz.,  a  ravenous  appetite  and  ferocity  of  disposition. 

.Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  written,  the  s])leen  hns  been  re- 

for  great  enlargement,  by  Spencer  Wells,  of  London.     The  organ 

led,  a&r  nine  ounces  of  blood  had  drained  out  of  it,  5  lbs.  1 1  ounces. 

patient,  a  married  woman,  aged  34  years,  survived  tlie  oi)eration  a 

over  six  days.     The  annals  of  medical  literature  contain  three  addi- 

caaes  in  which  this  organ  has  been  removeil  for  enlargement.     The 

case  was  in  Naples,  in  1549 ;  the  operation  was  performed  by  a  sur- 

named  ZaccarellL     The  patient  recovered.     The  authenticity  of  this 

is  perhaps  open  to  distrust.     The  second  case  was  in  Germany,  in 

.lfti6.    The  name  of  the  o[)erator  was  Quittenbaum.     The  organ  weighed 

-^idiie  poands.     Death  followed  in  six  hours.     The  third  case  was  also  in 

QcmuiDy,  in  1855  ;  the  name  of  the  operator,  Kiickler ;  the  weight  of  the 

Mpm  was  three  pounds,  and  death  followed  in  two  hours.     The  result  in 

■U  these  cases  certainly  does  not  encourage  a  re]x^tition  of  the  oi)eration, 

MNuning  it  to  be  warrantable  on  pathological  grounds,  and  the  latter  is  by 

Ho  means  certain.' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  four  additional 
Ones  of  spleenotomy  have  been  reporteiL  in  one  of  these  cases  the  ope- 
nkion  was  entered  upon  with  the  expectation  of  finding  an  ovarian  tumor. 
A  large  cyst  was  attached  to  the  organ.  A  speedy  recover}-  foUoweil. 
The  operator  was  M.  Pean,  and  the  case  was  reported  for  r  Union  MedU 
ea/e,  Nov.  1867.  The  o|)erati(>n  in  the  second  case  was  ixjrfonned  by  M. 
B.Koeberle,  and  is  reported  in  the  Gazette.  Ilebdomadaire^  October  and 
Kovember,  1867.  The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  42.  The  patient  did 
Bot  recover  consciousness  after  the  operation,  and  died  evidently  from 
hemorrhage.  In  the  third  case,  the  patient  was  a  groom,  aged  20.  The 
opention  was  performed  by  Thomas  Brysuit,  and  the  case  is  reported  in 
Ouy'g  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xii.,  Thinl  Series.  The  operation  was  Iwgun 
it  130  P.M.,  and  at  4.50  p.m.  the  putient  died.  The  opmation  in  tiie  fourth 
C»8ewas  performed  by  Thom:is  Bryant,  aixl  the  report  of  the  case  is  in 
6ujr*s  llospital  Reports,  vol.  xiii.^  Tiiird  Series.  The  patic-nt  was  a  female 
m^  40.  Death  took  place  from  hemorrhage,  within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  completion  of  the  operation.*  M.  Koeberle,  in  connection  with  the 
wport  of  this  case,  cites  two  eases  in  addition  to  tho>4e  which  have  been  re- 
fewd  to,  the  operation  being  successful  in  each  of  the  cases.  In  one  case 
tte spleen  esca[)ed  through  a  wound  from  a  sword.  The  patient  six  years 
•fterward  was  in  i)erfect  health.  This  was  in  1678.  In  the  remaining 
*tte  the  spleen  made  a  hernia  through  an  oix»ning  of  an  abscess  Ix'low 
tte  nmbilicus.  The  patient  lived  five  years  after  the  removal.  In  the 
^0  last  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  there  was  no  hypertrophy.  It  is  to 
^  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  further  additions  to  the  list  of  caries  of 
'^ovai  of  the  spleen  for  enlargement. 

Affections  of  the  Pancreas. 

Owing  to  their  infreqnency,  and  their  obscurity  as  regards  diagnosis, 
Affections  of  the  pancreas  require,  in  this  work,  but  a  passing  notice.  This 
^and  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic.     Of  all  tlie  glan- 

'  FMa  article  by  Bamuel  Wilks,  in  Ouy'$  Honpital  R&porU,  vol.  xi..  1805  :  also, 
^heZ^n/i^A  Med.  Tiithe»  and  Gazette,  Jan.  1860,  and  the  Neio  York  Med.  JournaL 
^ty.  1806. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these  four  coses,  ride  New  York  Med.  Journal,  June,  1868. 
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Acute  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  or  spleniliK^  must  be  an  es 
rare  affection  in  tills  country :  1  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  it. 
however,  have  been  repeatedly  observed,  in  which  the  appearani 
death  have  aflforded  ample  proof  of  its  existence.  Simple  enlai 
softening,  and  congestion  of  the  organ  are  not  sufficient  to  estal 
existence  of  inflammation.  The  post-mortem  proof  requires  the 
of  an  inflammatory  product,  viz.,  lymph  or  pus. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  the  pus  may  be  infiltrated  or  an 
may  be  formed,  or  the  pus  may  be  in  small  disseminated  collect 
the  latter  case,  pyaemia  is  generally  associated,  and  purulent  co 
are  found  in  other  situations.  In  addition  to  the  presence  of  ii 
tory  products,  the  organ  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  softened,  and  co 
Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the  organ  is  gem 
volved.  A  splenic  abscess  may  be  evacuated  in  difl'erent  di recti 
an  hepatic  abscess,  viz.,  into  the  chest,  stomach,  peritoneum,  or  ei 
through  the  integument.  The  quantity  of  pus  in  some  cases  ol 
abscess  is  enormous. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  are,  pain  in  the  Ic 
chondrium  and  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  tt 
more  or  less  febrile  movement,  with  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea,  and  v 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  upon  these  symptoms,  together 
evidence  of  enlargement  afforded  by  palpation  and  percussion 
some  cases,  the  appearance  of  an  abscess  under  the  integumen 
discharge  of  pus  by  vomiting,  stool,  or  expectoration,  the  soun 
pus  being  traced  to  the  spleen.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  whic! 
istence  of  splenic  abscess  is  ascertained,  the  diagnosis  is  confessc 
cult,  and  hence  there  is  ground  for  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  the  c 
in  cases  of  supposed  splenitis  ending  in  recovery.  The  discrimir 
splenic  abscess  from  suppuration  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sple 
easy. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  it  would  be  difl9cult  I 
trustworthy^  data  for  determining  the  proportion  of  cases  in  whicl 
mination  is  fatal.     If  suppuration  take  place,  the  prognosis  is  unf 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  acute  i 
tion  aflfecting  other  parenchymatous  structures,  for  example  the  1 
the  management  of  splenic  abscess  tending  to  open  through  the  int 
the  same  precautions  are  to  be  observed  as  in  cases  of  hepatic  a 

Chronic  splenitis  is  supposed  to  exist  in  certain  cases  of  enh 
of  the  spleen.  The  existence,  however,  of  inflammation  in  a  chn 
is  doubtful,  if,  after  death,  inflammatory  products  be  wanting ; 
not  easy  to  distinguish,  during  life,  between  inflammatory  and  n< 
matory  enlargement  of  this  organ.  More  or  less  enlargement  oc 
concomitant  or  sequel  of  intermittent  fever,  and  will  be  noticed 
ing  of  the  latter.  This  enlargement  is  commonly  known  in  di 
which  intermittent  fever  prevails  as  the  ague  cake.  Enlargei 
been  already  noticed  as  occurring  in  a  small  proportion  of  cas 
rhosis  of  the  liver.  The  increase  of  size  in  some  of  these  case 
great,  and  the  spleen  may  become  considerably  larger  than  the  a 
liver.  Notable  enlargement  belongs  to  the  history  of  leuco( 
More  or  less  enlargement  and  softening  occur  in  typhoid  fever  t 
aflTections.  The  organ  sometimes  is  found  greatly  enlarged  wit 
Apparent  connection  with  other  affections.  The  enlargement  m 
short  duration,  and  it  is  then  probably  due  mainly,  or  excla8iT< 
accumulation  of  blood  or  engorgement.  In  general,  when  the 
ment  is  more  or  less  persisting,  an  examination  after  death  f 


lie  enlargement  is  generally  ascertained  without  difficulty  by  pal- 
ind  percussion.  In  some  coses  the  enlarged  organ  extends  up- 
ushing  up  the  diaphragm,  and  causing  an  evident  projection  of 
B  ribs  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Its  upper  border  is  accurately 
•d  by  the  line  of  demarcation  between  pulmonary  resonance  and 
on  percussion,  and  the  lower  border  is  determined,  approximately, 
ng  the  upper  limits  of  tympanitic  resonance.  In  other  cases  the 
J  dragged  downward  by  its  weight,  and  it  may  descend  as  low  as 
D  of  the  pelvis.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  abdominal  walls' 
and  relaxed,  the  organ  may  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  restored 
onnal  position.  The  form  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
)dominal  tumors.  The  hilus  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the 
aal  walls. 

;reatment  of  enlargement  due  to  either  engorgement  or  hypertro- 
the  vast  majority^  of  cases,  has  reference  to  associated  affections, 
ermittent  fever,  Icucocythemia,  cirrhosis.  In  the  cases  met  with 
nee,  the  most  frequent  association  by  far  is  with  intermittent  fever, 
!  therapeutical  measures  indicated  will  be  considered  in  treating  of 
er  disease.  The  treatment  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  enlarge- 
as  no  apparent  pathological  relations,  must  have  reference  to  the 
ms  and  general  condition  in  individual  cases.  There  is  no  special 
of  medication  to  be  pursued. 

avasation  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  vascular  engorge- 
r  the  spleen,  and  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  capsule 
escape  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  has  been  observed 
8  of  intermittent  fever,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  during  an  epileptic 
sm.  It  occurs,  also,  in  connection  with  pregnancy,  both  before 
«r  labor.  Death  may  take  place  immediately,  from  the  loss  of 
md,  in  most  of  the  cases  which  have  been  observed,  the  duration  of 
er  the  rupture,  has  not  exceeded  twenty-four  hours.  The  symp- 
»8emble  those  which  follow  intestinal  perforation,  and  the  difl'eren- 
snosis  cannot  be  made  with  nositiveness.     Were  it  practicable  to 
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DISEASES  AFFECTING  TUE  NBRVOHS  STSTEll. 


CHAPTBB   I. 

PrellmliuirT  Remarks.    ConEntion  al  lli  LCtlra  and  I^gBlve.    Orctml  adb^*'! 

Apuplmy.    Cerebral  Ileiuurrhage  aud  .amlual  Condlllona.    Cliiilckl  BlUnri-h  ■ 

tlioloiilcul  Cburactrr— Ciiusatlun— Ulii  ^         ogiiMls— Trealinent.    Inwtadon.  m  Si 

stroke.    CoiigentlDii  and  AniEmlaoC  tbi  lal  >.    i).    Hemorrhage  wllhln  Uk  5|>liul  CW 

THE  parts  eompoaing  the  nervous  Bystem  are,  Jir^l,  the  brain  and  opiu 
cord,  which,  with  the  nerves  therewith  directly  eoiinecled,  fonn  tt 
cerebro-itpitial  gyxlem  :  nnd,  Meconrf,  a  series  of  ^nglin  situated  wiUntit  I 
skull,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Bpinal  column,  which,  togetJicrwitk  Mfiw  i 
distributed  to  the  viscera  and  bloodvessels,  constitute  the  diviniMi  calM'  | 
the  sympathetii:  or  ganglionic  nyxtfm.  Of  the  morbid  conditions  w 
relate  specially  to  the  latter,  our  positive  knowledge  is  comparativd;  ik-  I 
complete.  The  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system,  therefore,  will  bi 
found  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  This  system  '■ 
divided  into  two  parts,  namelj',  Ist,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  disti*- 
goished  aa  the  central  or  centric  portion,  or  the  cerebro-Rpinal  axi&mi 
2d,  the  nerves  which  are  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,te 
latter  constituting  the  peripheral  or  eccentric  portion  of  the  ccn-bro^jjiiiii 
system.  The  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  it  will  l>e  ob*-cri pi,  hs- 
braces,  not  merely  the  terminal  branches  of  nerves,  but  the  latter  fruo 
their  attachment  to  either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Physiological  researches,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  shown  thattbt 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  different  oi^ns  of  the  body,  the  fuDctioul  I 
activity  of  glands,  the  temperature  of  parts,  spasm  and  paralysia  of  ifr  I 
voluntary  muscles,  an4  the  nutrition  of  dift'erent  structures,  are  affectal  bj  \ 
influences  communicated  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  system.  These  phy-  ■ 
Biological  relations  involve  corresponding  pathological  influences;  and.tl 
the  present  moment,  many  pathologists  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  ihe 
agency  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  reflex  system  a  large  share  of  morliii 
conditions,  and  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Especinlly  as  regards  rellrx 
influences  aifecting  the  circulation  of  parts  by  means  of  the  v^.j^uiuTot 
aervva,  some  pathologists  consider  that  the  sympathetic  system  pl»ys»u im- 
portant part  inthecausationof  many  diseases.  The  discovery  by  Benuri, 
that  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  is  followed  by  increueof 
blood  and  augmented  temperature  on  the  corresponding  aide  of  th«  li«»4 
and  the  fact  subsequently  observed  by  Brown-S^quard,  that  these  eflWi 
are  removed  or  diminished  by  transmitting  the  galvanic  current  throng* 
the  divided  nerve,  seem  to  have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  attribnting 
many  local  processes  of  disease  to  either  spasm  or  paralysis  of  themust-oUr 
coat  of  the  smaller  arteries,  by  means  of  reflex  influences  exerted  tbr(«^ 
the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  tliis  p*!^ 
(  594  ) 
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Ife  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  efTects  followed  in  this 
lae  which  are  sometimes  observed  after  the  removal  of  the  spleen  from 
be  dog  or  eat,  viz.,  a  ravenous  appetite  and  ferocity  of  disposition. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  written,  the  spleen  has  been  re- 
iioved  for  great  enlargement,  by  Spencer  Wells,  of  London.  The  organ 
reighed,  afler  nine  ounces  of  blood  had  drained  out  of  it,  5  lbs.  II  ounces. 
Ae  patient,  a  married  woman,  aged  34  years,  survived  the  operation  a 
itUe  over  six  days.  The  annals  of  medical  literature  contain  three  addi- 
ioDal  cases  in  which  this  organ  has  been  removed  for  enlargement.  The 
int  case  was  in  Naples,  in  1549  ;  the  operation  was  performed  by  a  sur- 
^n  named  Zaccarelli.  The  patient  recovered.  The  authenticity  of  this 
case  is  perhaps  open  to  distrust.  The  second  case  was  in  Germany,  in 
ldi6.  The  name  of  the  oi)erator  was  Quittenbaum.  The  organ  weighed 
nine  pounds.  Death  followed  in  six  hours.  The  third  case  was  also  in 
Germany,  in  1855  ;  the  name  of  the  operator,  KUckler ;  the  weight  of  the 
organ  was  three  pounds,  and  death  followed  in  two  hours.  The  result  in 
ill  these  cases  certainly  does  not  encourage  a  rejK'tition  of  the  operation, 
iSBuming  it  to  be  warrantable  on  pathological  grounds,  and  the  latter  is  by 
so  means  certain.' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  four  additional 
oases  of  spleenotoray  have  been  reported.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  ope- 
ration was  entered  upon  with  the  ex|>ectation  of  tinding  an  ovarian  tumor. 
A  large  cyst  was  attached  to  the  organ.  A  sj)cedy  recovery  followed. 
The  operator  was  M.  Pean,  and  the  case  was  reported  for  r  Union  MedU 
w/p,  Nov.  I86T.  The  oi>eratiou  in  the  second  case  was  performed  by  M. 
K  Koeberle,  and  is  reported  in  the  Gazetla  Ilebdomadaire^  October  and 
Kovemlx^r,  I86T.  The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  42.  Tiie  patient  did 
lot  recover  consciousness  after  the  operation,  and  died  evidently  from 
kemorrhage.  In  the  third  case,  the  patient  was  a  groom,  aged  20.  The 
operation  was  performed  by  Thomas  Bryjuit,  an<l  I  he  case  is  reported  in 
Cfoj's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xii.,  Third  Series.  The  operation  was  Ixigun 
It  130  P.M.,  and  at  4.50  p.m.  the  patient  died.  The  operation  in  the  fourth 
cue  was  performed  by  Tliomas  Bryant,  aixl  the  report  of  the  case  is  in 
fluy's  Hospital  Rei)orts,  vol.  xiii.j  Tliird  Series.  Tlie  patient  was  a  female 
Med  40.  Death  took  place  from  hemorrhage,  within  a  few  minutes  after 
tSe  completion  of  the  operation.*  M.  Koeberle,  in  connection  with  the 
Rport  of  this  case,  cites  two  cases  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to, the  operation  being  successful  in  each  of  the  cases.  In  one  case 
the  spleen  escaped  through  a  wound  from  a  sword.  The  patient  six  years 
ifterward  was  in  perfect  health.  This  was  in  IfiTS.  In  the  remaining 
cue  the  spleen  made  a  hernia  through  an  o[)ening  of  an  abscess  below 
tte  umbilicus.  The  patient  lived  five  years  after  the  removal,  in  the 
two  last  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  there  was  no  hypertrophy.  It  is  to 
he  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  further  additions  to  the  list  of  cases  of 
Mnoval  of  the  spleen  for  enlargement. 

Affections  of  the  Pancreas. 

Owing  to  their  infrequency,  and  their  obscurity  as  regards  diagnosis, 
iftetions  of  the  pancreas  require,  in  this  work,  but  a  passing  notice.  This 
ifud  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic.     Of  all  the  glan- 

■ 

^FWiirticlc  by  Bamnel  Wllks,  in  Ouy^n  Honpital  B»port»,  vol.  xi.,  1865  :  also, 
neXMdon  Med,  Timei  and  Gazette,  Jan.  1860,  and  the  New  York  Med.  JournaL 
%  1869. 
'  For  t  foil  accoant  of  these  four  cases,  vide  New  York  Med.  Journal,  June,  1868. 
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Prellmtliary  Remarks.    Cangestlon  ot  Ibo  Bntlo,  elite  uid  PasiilTe.    OrrbnJ  A: 

Apoplexy.    CerebrM  Heiuurrliiige  uad  otlier  l  arv&niX  CandLllona.    Clliiiul  Hldan-f^  I 

tbula^lCiiJ  Cliiu-icler—CausallaD  — Diagnosis-  igiiosls— Treatment.    IiiM>1alii«i,  -ir 

■trolce.    Congestlou  atiJ  Anieinla  oC  tlie  Siiluul  J.    Bemurrbag?  nllliln  Uie  Mpuul  ca 

THE  parts  ooinpoaing  the  nervons  ByHtem  are,firgt,  the  brain  and  Bpai 
cord,  which,  with  the  netreg  therewith  directly  connwtcd.  fonn  lb 
cerebro-xpinal  gyxtem  :  and,  Kecond,  a  eeries  of  ganglia  situatwl  nithiiitk 
skiiH,  and  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  colmnn,  which,  togethcrwith  naiw 
distributed  to  the  viscera  and  bloodvessels,  constitute  the  dinsion  oM 
the  sympalkelic  or  ganglionic  xyaU-m.  Of  the  morbid  conditions  wbi(* 
relate  specially  to  the  latter,  our  positive  knowledge  is  comparatirclyis- 
complete.  The  diseases  aflfecting  the  nervous  system,  tht-refore,  will  li 
foimd  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  ccrebro-spinal  system.  This  systen  ii 
divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  1st,  th  i  brain  nnd  spinsl  cord,  liistifc 
guisbed  as  the  central  or  centric  portio  i,  or  the  oerebro-spinal  axis,  ul 
Sd,  the  nerves  which  are  connected  witii  the  brain  and  spinal  con],  iht 
latter  constituting  the  peripher.il  or  eccentric  portion  of  the  ccrcbro-spiial 
system.  The  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  it  wilt  be  obf<trved.  «■- 
braces,  not  merely  the  terminal  branches  of  nerves,  but  the  latter  from 
their  attachment  to  either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Physiological  researches,  within  the  last  few  j"ear8,  have  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  different  organs  of  the  body,  the  funetiooil 
activity  of  glands,  the  temperature  of  parts,  spasm  and  paralysis  of  io- 
vohmtary  muscles,  and  the  nutrition  of  different  structures,  arc  affected  by 
influences  communicated  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  system.  Theoe  pby- 
siologicid  relations  involve  corresponding  pathological  influences;  and.jil 
the  present  moment,  many  pathologists  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  Ibe 
agency  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  reflex  system  a  large  share  of  morl>ir) 
conditions,  and  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Especially  as  regards  lefles 
influences  affecting  the  circulation  of  parts  by  means  of  the  vMKMnotor 
nerves,  some  pathologistsconsiderthat  the  sympathetic  system  plays  an  im- 
portant part  inthecausationof  many  diseases.  The  discovery  by  BeraanJ, 
that  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  is  followed  by  increase  of 
blood  and  augmented  temperature  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head, 
and  the  fact  subsequently  observed  by  Brown-S&quard,  that  these  ttMt 
are  removed  or  diminished  by  transmitting  the  galvanic  cnrrent  throngb 
the  divided  nerve,  seem  to  have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  attrihating 
many  local  processes  of  disease  to  either  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  mnsi-nltt 
coat  of  the  smaller  arteries,  by  means  of  reflex  influences  exerted  throng^ 
the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Withont  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  patlxK 
(594) 
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cal  doctrine,  which  would  be  here  out  of  place,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
s,  as  yet,  mainly  on  conjecture.  That  spasm  of  the  arteries  contained 
uitemal  organs  is  an  element  of  the  diseases  affecting  them,  has  not  been 
onstrated.  That  this  condition  occurs  and  persists  sufliciently  long  to 
Vre  materialh'  with  nutrition  is  not  very  probable.  That, on  tlie  other 
,  dilatation  of  these  arteries  leads  to  inflammation,  liemorrhage,  and 
Derations  of  structure,  is  yet  to  l)e  established  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
ulation  of  blood  in  parts  oi)en  to  insi.K»ction,  consequent  on  division 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  is  followed  by  neither  transudation,  exu- 
ion,  nor  notable  impairment  of  nutrition,  must  certainly  be  considered 
rendering  it  highly  probable  that  these  morbid  etfects  do  not  ensue  from 
same  condition  in  internal  parts.  Moreover,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
gestion  of  the  vessels  on  the  side  of  the  head,  consequent  on  division  of 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  is  due  to  paralysis  affecting  the  vaso-motor 
Some  physiologists  consiiler  the  congesticm  as  dependent  on  a 
7".  Jprior  effect  in  the  structures  involved.  The  doctrine  of  spasm  and  para- 
^  Kjrifl  affecting  the  vaso-motor  nerves  thus  resting  on  conjecture,  it  is 
^'  iieedless  to  state  that,  to  attribute  to  certain  medicines  or  therai:>eutical 
o  SMftsares  a  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
iMenial  parts  by  exciting  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  smaller  arteries, 
I  J^  to  indulge  hypothetic  views  for  which  our  existing  knowledge  alibrds 
10  solid  support. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  to  morbid 

hflnences  derived  from  an  abnormal  composition  of  the  blood,  and  espe- 

dillj  of  the  etfects  of  toxical  principles  in  the  blood,  has  l)een  much  in- 

CKased  by  late  resean^hes.     Familiar  illustrations  are  atforded    by  the 

phenomena  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  anaesthetic  vapors  and  gases,  and 

^  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  minute  quantities  of  certain  poisons, 

'Qeh  as  strychnia,  aconite,  woorara,  etc.     The  etfects  of  the  accumulation 

Of  urea  in  the  blood,  now  known  to  be  frequent  and  vastly  ini]jortant, 

kare  been  ascertained  within  late  years ;  and  it  is  probable  that  here  is  a 

field  of  pathological  inquiry  in  which  future  researches  will  develop  results 

of  great  value  as  regards  the  etiology'  of  nervous  diseases. 

Of  the  diseases  aft'ecting  the  nervous  system,  the  greater  part  relate  to 
the  ner>'0us  centres — the  brain  and  spinal  conl.  Some  important  affec- 
tions, however,  are  seated  in  the  nervous  trunks  or  their  branches,  that  is, 
in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  I  shall  consider, 
first,  the  diseases  affecting  the  brain,  or  more  properly,  the  encei)halon ; 
for  the  relations  of  the  membranes  within  the  skull  to  the  brain  are  such, 
that  their  affections  are  to  be  treated  of  in  this  connection.  IndtHid,  some 
of  the  most  important  encephalic  diseases  have  their  point  of  dej)arture 
in  the  membranes.  This  statement  applies  equally  to  affections  witliin 
the  spinal  canal.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  subject  to  morbid 
conditions  essentially  the  same  as  in  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  bod}', 
viz.,  hypersemia  or  congestion,  inflammation,  hemorrhage,  and  various 
structural  lesions.  But  there  are  affections  of  the  nervous  svstem  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  system,  distinguished  as  the  neuroses.  These  will  be 
considered  after  having  treated  of  the  affections  which,  as  regards  patho- 
iogic:d  character,  are  common  to  this  and  other  of  the  anatomical  systems. 
Morbid  conditions  ))ertainiug  to  the  circulation  are  of  sjwcial  importance 
in  relation  to  the  nervous  centres.  Cerebral  congestion  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  affections  of  the  brain,  and  its  consideration  will  pre]>are  the 
way  for  treating  of  other  affections.  Afler  having  considered  congestion, 
a  morbid  deficiencv  of  arteiial  blood  within  the  skull  will  claim  a  brief 
notice.     Hemorrhage  occurring  within  the  skull,  constituting  the  most 
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rise  to  tbt;  form  of  |iaralyais  known  aa  lieuiiiikgia. 

Congestion  of  t ho  Brain. 

Certain  peculiarities  pertaining  to  tlie  circulation  within  the  tn 
of  inijiortance  as  favoring  thi;  occurrence  of  liypeiwiuia  or  (MngKiUon. 
large  proportion  of  bloo<l  goes  to  the  head  ;  it  has  been  estimated  Uotfl 
sixth  of  the  whole  maas  is  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  orguii«iii.  1 
greater  part  of  the  intro-orani&l  blood  is  within  the  vessels  of  the  H 
branes,  inclading  the  reservoirs  for  venous  blood,  which  are  peeolis 
tills  situatloii,  called  the  sinuses.  The  brain  is  enl^ect  to  int«iw  1 
tional  activit;  in  emotional  and  intellectual  acta  which  increase  the  j 
mlnation  of  Uood  to  the  head,  in  coniunnity  with  the  general  hntUt 
demand  for  blood  in  parta  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  tho  m 
of  their  functions.  The  blood  within  the  skull,  afler  the  fontanellMlH 
ossified,  is  removed  from  direct  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence,  it  bM 
infi-rrefl,  a  suetion-force  miiiiit  keep  the  intra-craninl  vessels  full  of  tl 
An  inference  to  be  drawn  ftxim  the  operation  of  this  suction-forK  i>i< 
if  blood  be  deficient  in  one  class  of  vessels,  it  aocumulatcs  propoftiofl 
in  another  class.  ]f  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain  bj'  the  art 
lie  diminished,  enough  is  detained  in  the  veini<i  and  sinuses  to  nuikc  n| 
deficiency.  Venous  congestion,  therefore,  is  necessarily  incident  tl 
defective  supjjly  of  arterial  blood. 

Another  physical  point  which  has  been  nssnmed  is,  that  the  <iul»tml 
of  the  brain  ia  in  compressible  by  any  amount  of  force  which  the  (ii^cfl  I 
exert  through  the  arteries,  and,  hence,  thnt  tlie  blood  within  the  skull  oi  I 
never  exceed  h  certain  amount.  Taking  this  iu  connection  with  the  shsim  I 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  ancnil  I 
of  blooil  within  the  cranium  can  neither  be  increased  nor  'liminisht'4.  li  1 
other  words,  assuming  that  the  contents,  exclusive  of  the  blood,  rensii  ' 
the  same,  that  is,  neither  increased  nordimuiished,  the  bloml  which  wmwi 
from,  cannot  exceed  the  quantity  which  enters  within,  the  crauinin-,  or, 
reversing  the  statement,  the  qu.nntity  which  enters  must  be  the  same  M 
the  quantity  which  passes  nut.  Limiting  the  attention,  as  some  have  dnae, 
to  the  blood  and  the  solid  structures  within  the  skull,  according  to  the 
doctrine  just  stated,  the  blood  can  only  be  diminished  by  a  morbid  iucieaN 
of  the  solids,  and  can  t>e  increased  onlj'  by  a  diminution  of  the  space  whirb 
the  solids  occupy  in  health.  The  cephalo-rachidian  liquid  is,  however, te 
be  taken  into  account  with  reference  to  the  intra-cranial  circulation,  ll 
is  probable  that  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  diminution  of  this  liquid ;  and.  on  the  other  bond,  this  liqniil 
is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  bloixl  in  the  intra-crasial 
vessels  is  diminished. 

That  the  blood  within  the  cranium  may  be  morbidly  increaaed  is  aband- 
antly  shown  by  direct  observation,     in  some  cases  in  which  death  !■  attri- 
butable to  cerebral  congestion,  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  within  tbc 
cranium  is  notably  greater  than  is  ever  found  under  other  circumstaiKM. 
Assuming  the  brain-substance  to  be  incompressible  by  anj'  force  whidi  cM 
be  exerted  by  the  heai't,  there  is  a  force  pertaining  to  the  circulatioD  whk*. 
in  this  connection,  seems  to  have  l^eeu  overlooked,  viz.,  a  force  •" 
directly  upon  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  which  is  increased  in  actin 
gestion  and  inflammation.     It  is  diflicult  to  estim.Ue  the  extent  to' 
this  force  may  be  morbidly  increu:ied,  but,  iu  conjunction  with  th 


;  condition  in  internal  parts.  Moreover,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
Dn  of  the  vessels  on  the  side  of  the  head,  consequent  on  division  of 
cal  sympathetic  nerve,  is  due  to  paralysis  affecting  the  vaso-motor 

Some  physiologists  consider  the  congestion  as  dependent  on  a 
K»t  in  the  structures  involved.  The  doctrine  of  spasm  and  para- 
KJting  the  vaso-raotor  nerves  thus  resting  on  conjecture,  it  is 

to  state  that,  to  attribute  to  certain  medicines  or  therapeutical 
3  a  f)ower  of  increasing  or  diminisliing  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
parts  by  exciting  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  smaller  arteries, 
lulge  hypothetic  views  for  which  our  existing  knowledge  affords 
support. 

Qowledge  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  to  morbid 
s  derived  from  an  abnormal  composition  of  the  blood,  and  espe- 

the  effects  of  toxical  principles  in  the  blood,  has  been  much  in- 
by  late  researches.  Familiar  illustrations  are  afforded  by  the 
;na  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  anaesthetic  vapors  and  gases,  and 
itroduction  into  the  blood  of  minute  quantities  of  certain  poisons, 
strychnia,  aconite,  woorara,  etc.  The  effects  of  the  accumulation 
in  the  blood,  now  known  to  be  frequent  and  vastly  important, 
fn  ascertained  within  late  years ;  and  it  is  probable  that  here  is  a 
)athological  inquiry  in  which  future  researches  will  develop  results 

value  as  regards  the  etiology  of  nervous  diseases. 
e  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system,  the  greater  part  relate  to 
'ous  centres — the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Some  important  affec- 
>wever,  are  seated  in  the  nervous  trunks  or  their  branches,  that  is, 
leripheral  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  I  shall  consider, 
J  diseases  affecting  the  brain,  or  more  properly,  the  encephalon ; 
elations  of  the  membranes  within  the  skull  to  the  brain  are  such, 
ir  affections  are  to  be  treated  of  in  this  connection.  Indeed,  some 
Qost  important  encephalic  diseases  have  their  point  of  departure 
oembranes.  This  statement  applies  equally  to  affections  within 
al  canal.     The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  subiect  to  morbid 
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frequent  morbid  condition  in  apoplexy,  will  be  considered  in  that  c 
nection,  and  will  be  also  noticed  as  one  of  the  morbid  conditions  giv; 
rise  to  the  form  of  paralysis  known  as  hemiplegia. 

Congestion  of  the  Brain. 

Certain  peculiarities  pertaining  to  the  circulation  within  the  craniran 
of  importance  as  favoring  the  occurrence  of  hyperjemia  or  congestion, 
large  proportion  of  blood  goes  to  the  head  ;  it  has  been  estimated  thatc 
sixth  of  the  whole  mass  is  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  organism.  ' 
greater  part  of  the  intra-cranial  blood  is  within  the  vessels  of  the  mi 
branes,  including  the  reservoirs  for  venous  blood,  which  are  peculiu 
this  situation,  called  the  sinuses.  The  brain  is  subject  to  intense  ft 
tional  activity  in  emotional  and  intellectual  acts  which  increase  the  de 
mination  of  blood  to  the  head,  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  that 
demand  for  blood  in  parts  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  excn 
of  their  functions.  The  blood  within  the  skull,  after  the  fontanelles  bcc( 
ossified,  is  removed  from  direct  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence,  it  has  li 
inferred,  a  suction-force  must  keep  the  intra-cranial  vessels  full  of  blc 
An  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  operation  of  this  suction-force  is,  tl 
if  blood  be  deficient  iii  one  class  of  vessels,  it  accumulates  proportional 
in  another  class.  If  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain  by  the  arte 
he  diminished,  enough  is  detained  in  the  veins  and  sinuses  to  make  up 
deficiency.  Venous  congestion,  therefore,  is  necessarily  incident  t 
defective  supply  of  arterial  blood. 

Another  physical  point  which  has  been  assumed  is,  that  the  substa 
of  the  brain  is  incompressible  by  any  amount  of  force  which  the  he:irt 
exert  through  the  arteries,  and,  hence,  that  the  blood  within  the  skull 
never  exceed  a  certain  amount.  Taking  this  in  connection  with  the  abst 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  amo 
of  blood  within  the  cranium  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished, 
other  words,  assuming  that  the  contents,  exclusive  of  the  blood,  ren 
the  same,  that  is,  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  the  blood  which  coi 
from,  camiot  exceed  the  quantity  which  enters  within,  the  craninm; 
reversing  the  statement,  the  quantity  which  enters  must  be  the  same 
the  quantity  which  passes  out.  Jjiniiting  the  attention,  as  some  have  d< 
to  the  blood  and  the  solid  structures  within  the  skull,  acc»ordiug  to 
doctrine  just  stated,  the  blood  can  only  be  diminished  by  a  morbid  incn 
of  the  solids,  and  can  be  increased  onlj'  by  a  diminution  of  the  space  w! 
the  solids  occupy  in  health.  The  cephalo-rachidian  liquid  is,  howevei 
be  taken  into  account  with  reference  to  the  intra-cranial  circulation, 
is  probable  that  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  is  immediately 
lowed  by  a  diminution  of  this  liquid ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  liq 
is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  intra-orai 
vessels  is  diminished. 

That  the  blood  within  the  cranium  may  be  morbidly  increased  is  abu 
antly  shown  by  direct  observation.  In  some  cases  in  which  death  is  at 
butable  to  cerebral  congestion,  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  within 
cranium  is  notably  greater  than  is  ever  found  under  other  circumr<tao( 
Assuming  the  brain-substance  to  be  incompressible  by  any  force  which  i 
be  exerted  by  the  heart,  there  is  a  force  pertaining  to  the  circalation  wbi 
in  this  connection,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  viz.,  a  force  aoti 
directly  upon  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  which  is  increased  in  actireo 
gestion  and  inflammation.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  wbi 
this  force  may  be  morbidly  increased,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  for 
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apoplectic  coma  and  sudden  death.  In  a  lesser  degree  of  intensity, 
b.  may  prove  serious  by  eventuating  in  otlicr  pathological  conditions,  viz., 
EKfcravasation  of  blood,  serous  etfusion,  and  perhaps  inflammation. 

Intense  active  congestion  calls  for  bloodletting.  Relief  is  obtained 
IBMSt  promptly  by  this  measure,  and  promptness  of  relief  may  be  of  vast 
Onportance  in  preventing  apoplectic  coma  or  the  pathological  conditions 
Ivgt  named.  If  th^  symptoms  do  not  denote  a  degree  of  congestion  suffi- 
Bient  to  call  for  so  prompt  and  efficient  a  measure  as  bloodletting,  relief 
May  be  obtained  by  ice  to  the  head,  stimulating,  hot  pedilu\ia,  and  an 
•etive  purgative.  The  bromide  of  potassium,  of  ammonium,  of  sodium, 
or  of  calcium,  are  remedies  of  power  in  cases  of  active  congestion,  the 
imtionale  of  their  operation  probably  being  that  they  diminish  the  amount 
of  Uood  within  the  cranium.  They  may  be  employed,  as  substitutes  for 
bloodletting,  when  it  does  not  seem  to  be  important  to  resort  to  the  latter. 
The  constant  electrical  current,  employed  so  as  to  act  upon  the  sympa^ 
thetic  nerve,  appears  to  induce  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  within  the 
ikulL' 

These  measures  are  for  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the  existing  con- 
gestion. The  treatment,  in  addition,  should  embrace,  if  possible,  the 
removal  of  the  causes ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit  or  plethoric, 
regulation  of  diet,  and  occasional  saline  laxatives  are  advisable. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  differs  materially  from  the  form  just 
eoDsiderecL  Mechanical  pressure  from  over-distended  vessels  exists  alike 
in  both ;  but  there  is  superadded,  in  active  congestion,  the  excitation  of 
an  overplus  of  arterial  blood,  and  in  passive  congestion,  the  sedation  of 
an  excess  of  venous  blood.  This  difference  accounts  for  a  marked  dis- 
parity in  the  symptoms.  In  passive  congestion  there  is  no  increased  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  but  the  blood  accumulates  from  deten- 
tion.    Of  this  form  of  congestion  strangulation  is  the  tj^pe. 

In  a  degree  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition,  passive  congestion  may 
be  produced  by  any  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  head.  This  may  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins  in  cases  of 
goitre  or  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  by  tlie 
pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  or  other  tumors,  on  the  vena  cava.  Pro- 
longed efforts  of  expiration,  as  in  some  forms  of  spasmodic  cough,  and  in 
playing  on  wind  instruments,  have  this  effect.  Diseases  of  the  lungs 
occasioning  interference  with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  namely,  pleuritis 
with  lai^e  effusion  and  emphysema,  give  rise  to  passive  congestion  by 
leading  to  overloading  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Over-distension 
of  the  stomach  by  the  excessive  ingestion  of  food  or  drink,  and  by  the 
disengagement  of  gas,  is  another  cause.  It  is  incident  to  certain  diseases 
of  the  heart,  especially  to  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from 
valvular  lesions  on  that  side,  but  more  frequently  from  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle,  together  with  tricuspid  insufficiency,  as  a  re- 
sult of  mitral  lesions.  Obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  sinuses  bj' 
ooagula  induces  passive  congestion  in  the  communicating  veins.  Dimin- 
ished arterial  circulation,  that  is,  weakness  of  the  vis  a  tergo^  is  also  a 
cause.  The  latter  involves  the  suction-force  peculiar  to  the  circulation 
within  the  cranium.  If  this  force  tend  to  keep  the  encephalon  fllled  with 
blood  when  the  arterial  supply  is  lessened,  the  venous  blood  is  propor- 
tionally increased,  and,  hence,  venous  congestion.  Passive  congestion 
from  this  cause  is  supposed  to  exist  in  cases  of  various  affections  in  which, 

>  Vide  HammoDd,  op.  eit. 
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in  connection  with  fceMcness  of  tho  drculntion,  bead-symptoEiu 
devi'ioped,  iDoi-e  especially  in  diseases  of  ohildren  aceompauiuJ  wiA* 
hailfltiou.  as  in  certain  cases  of  so-ealled  cbolom  iufuntuoi.     Ttw  oo 
rence  of  passive  congestion,  under  tbese  cirfumataiices,  in  childrrti  «^1 
otally,  miiy  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  brHin  in  t-uriy  life  has  lr«*  t^' 
tiouiil  activity,  and  the  determinalion  of  arterial  blood  is  const'^odd^, 
less  tlian  in  atlvr  years.  , 

Tbe  symptoms  denoting  passive  congestion  are,  rlrowsinpsa.  dnlnentf 
mind,  blunted  perceptions,  and,  in  cbiblren.  sometimes  r«DTaLB«M> 
Throbbing  of  the  c-arotidsnnd  temporal  arteries,  active  delirium,  tacRaM' 
heat,  and  other  symptoms  denoting  active  congestion,  are  vantlng.  Tbcm 
symptoms  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  veins,  axA,^ 
part,  to  the  excess  of  venons.  or  the  deftcitncy  of  arterial,  blood,  Pudn 
as  well  as  active  congestion  may  lead  to  extravasation  of  blvod  or  Id  » 
roos  effnsion. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  ta  to  tie  considered  as,  not  nn  IndiTiilad 
affection,  but  a  morbid  element  entering  intn  various  afleiitions.  Wi* 
dependent  on  a  mechanical  impediment  to  tbe  return  of  bloiid  frnnltl 
head,  caused  by  cardiac  lesions,  tnmor  of  the  neck,  etc.,  tbe  <)l>jrt.'l  nf  twil- 
meut  is,  if  passible,  to  diminish  the  obstrnction.  It  pan  do  no  goodb 
diminish  the  mass  of  blood  by  bloodletting.  It  is  doubtful  if  nnghtitU 
be  effected  by  revulsive  measures.  Anylhingwbicb  weakens  the  Ibiwsf 
the  circulation  tends  to  increase  the  congestion.  If  dependent  on  ft«M»- 
nesa  ofthe  circulation,  the  tberapentical  indications  are.  to  remove,  if  pw 
Bible,  tbe  causes  of  exhaustion,  and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circuhAitB 
by  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutritious  diet. 

!n  the  foregoing  account  of  cerebral  congestion  reference  has  been  bid 
to  this  condition  as  general,  that  is,  affecting  the  Entire  encephaJoii, Mt 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  brnin.  rtyixruemia,  more  or  lf«»dr 
cumscribed, occurs  in  connection  witli  tumors  which  may  produce  nbstnfr 
tion  of  vessels  by  i)res8ure,  or  cause  a  determination  of  blotxl  wlthia  » 
limited  area  by  irritation.  Of  these  two  modes,  the  fomier  gives  riwts 
passive,  the  latter  to  active,  congestion.  Passive  congcBtion  liniit«i,mew 
or  leas,  in  extent,  is  a  result  of  thrombosis  of  veins,  and,  also,  of  teth 
tlirombosia  and  embolism  of  nrteries. 

The  morbid  appearances,  after  death,  in  case  of  cerebral  congestko, 
are  more  or  less  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  meninges,  flattening  of  tbe 
convolutions  in  consequence  of  the  turgcseence  of  the  brain,  and  ttA 
points  disseminated  in  greater  or  less  abundance  over  the  cut  surfat^Hof 
the  cerebral  substance.  The  latter  appearance  is  caused  by  tbe  open  ori- 
flcesof  minut«  vessels  abnormally  distended.  Microscopical  mcusiiit-mciit 
shows  these  vessels  to  be  dilated  sometimes  to  double  their  nonnal  tiw. 
i^erous  transudation  may  take  place  into  tbe  pia  mater  and  the  snbrtaoee 
of  the  brain,  but  not  into  either  the  ventricles  or  the  subarachnoid  spwv. 
It  is  to  ho  l)ome  in  mind  that,  exclusive  of  congestion  as  a  dtscitse,  or  » 
eJnment  of  disease,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  fulness  of  the  in- 
tra-eraniul  ■vessels,  more  especially  those  of  tho  meninges.  DiflbrencM, 
in  this  resjwct  may  be  duo  to  phj-aioal  conditions  connected  with  tbe  Is* 
hours  of  life,  not  having  any  direct  pathological  connection  with  the  fiit«l 
disease.  It  is  very  commop,  in  estimating  morbid  appearances  within  Ihi- 
skull,  to  err  in  considering  as  a  morbid  condition  a  degree  of  congesUeo 
not  abnormal,  or,  if  ao,  incident  to  the  act  of  dying.  To  differeuliate  th( 
latter  is  not  always  easy,  without  taking  into  account  tbe  pbeoomeu 
during  life. 
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duce  apoplectic  coma  and  sudden  death.  In  a  lesser  degree  of  intensity, 
it  may  prove  serious  by  eventuating  in  other  pathological  conditions,  viz., 
extravasation  of  blood,  serous  effusion,  and  perhaps  inflammation. 

Intense  active  congestion  calls  for  bloodletting.  Relief  is  obtained 
most  promptly  by  this  measure,  and  promptness  of  relief  may  be  of  vast 
importance  in  preventing  apoplectic  coma  or  the  pathological  conditions 
just  named.  If  th^  symptoms  do  not  denote  a  degree  of  congestion  suffi- 
cient to  call  for  so  prompt  and  efficient  a  measure  as  bloodletting,  relief 
may  be  obtained  by  ice  to  the  head,  stimulating,  hot  pedilu\ia,  and  an 
active  purgative.  The  bromide  of  potassium,  of  ammonium,  of  sodium, 
or  of  calcium,  are  remedies  of  power  in  cases  of  active  congestion,  the 
rationale  of  their  operation  probably  being  that  they  diminish  the  amount 
of  blood  within  the  cranium.  They  may  be  employed,  as  substitutes  for 
bloodletting,  when  it  does  not  seem  to  be  important  to  resort  to  the  latter. 
The  constant  electrical  current,  employed  so  as  to  act  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  appears  to  induce  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  within  the 
skulL* 

These  measures  are  for  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the  existing  con- 
gestion. The  treatment,  in  addition,  should  embrace,  if  possible,  the 
removal  of  the  causes ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit  or  plethoric, 
regulation  of  diet,  and  occasional  saline  laxatives  arc  advisable. 

Passive  congetsHon  of  the  brain  differs  materially  from  the  form  just 
ooDsiderecL  Mechanical  pressure  from  over-distended  vessels  exists  alike 
in  both ;  but  there  is  superadded,  in  active  congestion,  the  excitation  of 
an  overplus  of  arterial  blood,  and  in  passive  congestion,  the  sedation  of 
•n  excess  of  venous  blood.  This  difference  accounts  for  a  marked  dis- 
parity in  the  symptoms.  In  passive  congestion  there  is  no  increased  de- 
tennination  of  blood  to  the  head,  but  the  blood  accumulates  from  deten- 
tion.   Of  this  foiin  of  congestion  strangulation  is  the  type. 

In  a  degree  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition,  passive  congestion  may 
be  produced  by  any  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  bead.     This  may  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins  in  cases  of 
goitre  or  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  or  other  tumors,  on  the  vena  cava.     Pro- 
longed efforts  of  expiration,  as  in  some  forms  of  spasmodic  cough,  and  in 
playing  on  wind  instruments,  have  this  effect.     Diseases  of  the  lungs 
occasioning  interference  with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  namely,  pleuritis 
nith  large  effusion  and  emphysema,  give  rise  to  passive  congestion  by 
leading  to  overloading  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.     Over-distension 
of  the  stomach  by  the  excessive  ingestion  of  food  or  drink,  and  by  the 
disengagement  of  gas,  is  another  cause.    It  is  incident  to  certain  diseases 
of  the  heart,  especially  to  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from 
nlvolar  lesions  on  that  side,  but  more  frequently  from  dilatation  of  the 
light  ventricle  and  auricle,  together  with  tricuspid  insufficiency,  as  a  re- 
lolt  of  mitral  lesions.      Obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  sinuses  by 
eoagula  induces  passive  congestion  in  the  communicating  veins.     Dimin- 
ished arterial  circulation,  that  is,  weakness  of  the  vis  a  tergo^  is  also  a 
cause.    The  latter  involves  the  suction-force  peculiar  to  the  circulation 
within  the  cranium.     If  this  force  tend  to  keep  the  encephalon  filled  with 
Hood  when  the  arterial  supply  is  lessened,  the  venous  blood  is  propor- 
tionally increased,  and,  hence,  venous  congestion.     Passive  congestion 
from  this  cause  is  supposed  to  exist  in  cases  of  various  affections  in  which, 

>  Vide  HammoDd,  op.  eit. 
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in  connection  with  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  head-6jmptoms  become 
developed,  more  especially  in  diseases  of  children  accompanied  with  ex- 
haustion,  as  in  certain  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantum*  The  occur* 
rence  of  passive  congestion,  under  these  circumstances,  in  children  wpe- 
cially,  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  in  early  life  has  less  fuiKs 
tional  activity,  and  the  determination  of  arterial  blood  is  consequently 
less  than  in  aiter  years. 

The  symptoms  denoting  passive  congestion  are,  drowsiness,  dulness  of 
mind,  blunted  perceptions,  and,  in  children,  sometimes  conyulsions. 
Throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  temporal  artc»ries,  active  delirium,  increased 
heat,  and  other  symptoms  denoting  active  congestion,  are  wanting.  These 
symptoms  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  veins,  and.  in 
part,  to  the  excess  of  venous,  or  tlie  deficiency  of  arterial,  blood.  Passire 
as  well  as  active  congestion  may  lead  to  extravasation  of  blood  or  to  w* 
rous  effusion. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  is  to  be  considered  as,  not  an  individoal 
affection,  but  a  morbid  element  entering  into  various  affections.  When 
dependent  on  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
head,  caused  by  cardiac  lesions,  tumor  of  the  neck,  etc.,  the  object  of  treit- 
ment  is,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  ol^struction.  It  can  do  no  good  to 
diminish  the  mass  of  blood  by  bloodletting.  It  is  doubtful  if  aught  is  to 
be  effected  by  revulsive  measures.  Anything  which  weakens  the  force  of 
the  circulation  tends  to  increase  the  congestion.  If  dependent  on  feeble- 
ness of  the  circulation,  the  therapeutical  indications  are,  to  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, the  causes  of  exhaustion,  and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation 
by  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutritious  diet. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  cerebral  congestion  reference  has  been  had 
to  this  condition  as  general,  that  is,  affecting  the  entire  cncephaloD,  not 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  brain.  H}- ]ienemia,  more  or  less  d^ 
cumscribed,  occurs  in  connection  with  tumors  which  maj'  produce  obstni^ 
tion  of  vessels  by  pressure,  or  cause  a  determination  of  blood  within  t 
limited  area  by  irritation.  Of  these  two  modes,  the  former  gives  rise  to 
passive,  the  latter  to  active,  congestion.  Passive  congestion  limited,  more 
or  less,  in  extent,  is  a  result  of  thrombosis  of  veins,  and,  also,  of  both 
thrombosis  and  embolism  of  arteries. 

The  morbid  ai)pearances,  after  death,  in  case  of  cerebral  congestion, 
are  more  or  less  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  meninges,  flattening  of  the 
convolutions  in  consequence  of  the  turgescence  of  the  brain,  and  red 
])oints  disseminatefl  in  greater  or  less  abundance  over  the  cut  surfaces  of 
the  cerebrid  substance.  The  latter  appearance  is  caused  by  the  open  ori- 
fices of  minute  vessels  abnormally  distended.  Microscopical  measnrement 
shows  these  vessels  to  be  dilated  sometimes  to  double  their  normal  siie. 
Serous  transudation  may  take  place  into  the  pia  mater  and  the  sabstaMe 
of  the  bniin,  but  not  into  either  the  ventricles  or  the  subarachnoid  space. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  exclusive  of  congestion  as  a  diseafle,  or  ti 
element  of  disease,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  fulness  of  the  in- 
tra-cranial  vessels,  more  especially  those  of  the  meninges.  Diflferenoeiy 
in  this  respect  may  be  due  to  physical  conditions  connected  with  the  list 
hours  of  life,  not  having  any  direct  pathological  connection  with  the  htd 
disease.  It  is  very  commop,  in  estimating  morbid  appearances  within  the 
skull,  to  err  in  considering  as  a  morbid  condition  a  <)^r^  of  congestioi 
not  abnormal,  or,  if  so,  incident  to  the  act  of  dying.  To  diflbrentiate  the 
latter  is  not  always  easy,  without  taking  into  account  the  phenoaca 
during  life. 
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rbid  Oefieieney  of  Arterial  Blood  within  the  Skull, 

or  Cerebral  AnsBmia. 

quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain  is  diminished  whenever  the  mass 
d  in  the  body  undergoes  (diminution,  as  after  the  loss  of  blood  by 
hages,  and  in  all  diseases  in  which  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are 
ed  without  a  proportionate  renewal  by  means  of  alimentation.  An 
cumulation  of  blood  in  other  organs  than  the  brain  has  the  same 

Mitral  obstruction  or  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart  involving  regur- 
1  also  occasion  a  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  An  in- 
9f  the  subarachnoidean  liquid,  and  oedema  of  the  brain,  which  nuiy 
3ts  of  venous  congestion,  must  diminish  the  amount  of  arterial 
ly  pressure  on  the  cerebral  arteries.  It  is  conjectured  that  an  ob- 
o  the  passage  of  blood  in  the  distributing  arteries  may  arise  from 
pasmodic  contraction  excited  by  influences  exerted  through  the 
otor  nerves ;  and  that  certain  mental  emotions  which  are  accompa- 
'  notable  pallor  of  the  face  and  a  tendency  to  syncope,  may  produce 
set. 

ficiency  of  arterial  blood  in  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  brain 
aportant  pathological  element  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous 

which  are  to  be  presently  considered,  the  deficiency  arising  from 
ig  of  a  cerebral  artery  (embolism  and  thrombosis),  the  pressure  of 
of  the  products  of  inflammation,  namely,  lymph,  serum,  and  pus, 
tumors  of  different  kinds.  Inasmuch  as  the  red  globules  are  the 
aents  of  the  blood  on  which  depends  the  normal  condition  of  the 
»  centres,  a  paucity  of  these,  as  regards  morbid  effects,  is  equiva- 
a  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain.  Cerebral  anae- 
erefore,is  produced  by  the  various  causes  which  lead  to  impoverish- 
f  the  blood.  Thus  produced,  it  is  an  important  clement  in  many 
ns.  Cephalalgia,  mental  depression,  hysteria,  and  the  phenomena 
resently  noticed  under  the  name  nervous  asthenia,  are  ollen  attri- 
i  to  a  deficient  supply  to  the  brain  of  fully  oxygenated  blood,  in 
uence  of  its  impoverishment,  or,  in  other  words,  a  morbid  deficiency 
carriers  of  oxygen,  namely,  the  red  globules.  Impoverishment  of 
K)d,  together  with  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  resulting  from  an 
int  intestinal  transudation,  occasions,  in  children,  that  condition  of 
>ma  described  by  Marshall  Hall  under  the  name  "  hydrcncephaloid 
•n,"  a  condition  involving,  with  deficiency  of  arterial  blood,  or  of 
bules,  venous  congestion. 

immediate  effect  of  a  sudden  and  considerable  diminution  of  arterial 
in  the  brain  is  syncope.  Consciousness  is  lost,  the  face  presents  a 
ike  pallor,  and  slight  convulsions  may  occur.  This  effect  is  wit- 
in  cases  of  abundant  hemorrhage,  or  after  a  copious  venesection  ; 
niay  be  produced  by  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  without  any 
blood.  The  phenomena  of  syncope  are  due  to  a  sudden  deficiency 
rial  blood  in  the  brain.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  tlie  mass 
k1  in  the  body  is  deficient ;  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood  also 
K>9e8  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  efiSciency  of  blood  in  maintaining  the 
DS  of  the  nervous  system  depends  on  a  normal  quantity  of  the  red 
«.  Coma  and  paralysis  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  embolism, 
B  attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to  an  interruption  of  the  free  circu- 
»f  arterial  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  interruption  of 
^j  of  l^ood  to  a  portion  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  embolism  and 
oeis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  leads  to  softening  in  consequence  of  a 
9ion  of  natrition  in  the  parts  thus  deprived  of  nutritive  material. 
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The  treatment,  in  cases  of  syncope,  embraces  measures  to  lucr 
quantity  of  oxygenated  blood  sent  to  tlie  head.  Recumbency,  t 
the  effect  of  gravitation,  is  important.  Internal  stimulants,  to 
the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  are  indicated.  Dashing  cold  wat 
the  face  is  an  efficient  measure,  which  acts  by  causing  deep  inj- 
efforts.  These  measures  generally  are  promptly  successful,  luilest 
cope  be  caused  by  an  excessive  hemorrhage,  or  the  loss  of  blood  ( 
If  not  successful,  another  efficient  measure  consists  in  comprcj 
abdominal  aorta  and  the  arteries  of  the  upper  limbs.  In  this  waj 
tage  is  taken  of  the  principle  of  "  collateral  fluxion." 

Cerebral  anemia,  as  incident  to  imix)verishment  of  the  blooc 
rise  to  symptoms  proceeding  from  defective  stimulation  and  nuti 
the  brain,  calls  for  the  remedies  and  hygienic  measures  which  h 
already  considered  in  treating  of  ansemia  as  one  of  the  morbid  co 
of  the  blood.  The  importance  of  recognizing  this  condition,  wi 
ence,  not  only  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  pathological  phenon 
taining  to  the  brain,  but  to  disorders  in  other  organs,  and  to  it< 
agency  when  it  is  an  element  of  venous  affections,  cannot  be  too 
enjoined  upon  the  practitioner. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  deficiency  of  arterial  or  oxygenated  bl 
coexist  with  venous  congestion  within  the  skull.  The  former 
as  already  stated,  may  lead  to  the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  coi 
the  skull  being  free  from  atmospherical  pressure  ;  and,  on  the  oth 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  due  to  some  impediment  to  the  r 
blood  from  the  head  may  be  an  impediment  to  freedom  of  eircuj 
the  distributing  arteries,  and  thus  occasion  a  deficiency  of  arteri 

Apoplexy^. 

The  term  apoplexy  signifies  a  stroke  or  shock,  and  the  latter  t 
often  tautologically  added ;  it  is  common  to  say,  an  apoplectic  s 
shock.  It  would  be  an  improvement  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
apoplexy  as  the  name  of  an  individual  affection.  As  commonly 
is  applied  to  the  sudden  abolition  of  consciousness,  or  sudden  c 
pendent  on  different  pathological  conditions.  The  latter  constitu 
ent  affections,  and  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  apoplectic  ph 
as  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  these  affections.  In  co 
with  long  usage,  however,  apoplexy  continues  to  hold  its  place  ii 
gical  classifications,  and  I  shall  therefore  treat  of  it  as  a  clistinct 
pointing  out  the  different  pathological  conditions  with  which  ii 
nected,  under  the  head  of  anatomical  characters. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy,  the  r 
quent  pathological  condition  is  hemorrhage  within  the  craniui 
I)athological  condition,  which  might  with  propriety  be  regarded  a 
tuting  an  individual  affection,  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  i 
plexy,  and  hereafter  with  paralysis.  Apoplexy,  dependent  on  ej 
tion  of  blood,  has  been  distinguished  as  apoplexia  aanguinia  ve^ 
The  French  writers  especially  employ  the  term  apoplexy  to  deno 
vasations  in  different  organs,  as  apoplexy  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  eU 
us  the  term  is  usually  restricted  to  an  encephalic  affection,  with  t\ 
tion  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  hemorrhage  may  take  place  in 
situations  within  the  skull.  It  may  take  place  into  the  subetam 
brain,  and  between  the  meningeal  membranes.  In  the  latter  sitaa 
comparatively  infrequent.    Hemorrhage  may  be  distingnifthed  as 
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ifben  it  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  as  meningeal  when  it 
occurs  in  the  meninges.  Tlie  amount  of  extravasation  ditlers  much  in 
different  cases,  varying  from  a  few  drops  to  several  ounces  and  even 
pounds.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  gravity  of  the  aflection  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  blood  extravasated.  Oceasionidly  blood  is  ex- 
travasated  in  isolated  small  points  more  or  less  niunerous.  This  form  qf 
extravasation  has  been  callecl,  atler  Cruveilliier,  capillary  apoi)lcxy.  Sud- 
drti  coma,  however,  or  a  true  apoplectic  seizure,  is  not  produced  by  the 
minute  extravasations  called  capillary.  The  coma,  if  it  follow,  is  devel- 
oped gradually  and  may  be  preceded  by  paralysis. 

All  parts  of  the  brain  substance  are  not  equally  liable  to  be  the  seat  of 
bemorrhage.  It  occurs  oftenest  by  far  in  the  motor  tract,  that  is,  the 
corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus ;  next  in  frequency  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  convolutions,  esi)ecially  in  the  middle  lolie  ;  rarely  in  the 
ceret>€llum  ;  still  more  rarely  in  the  pons  Varolii ;  and  other  parts,  viz., 
corpus  callosum^  fornix^  hippocampi,  etc.,  together  with  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, are  almost  exempt  from  the  liability  to  its  occurrence.  If  the 
extravasation  take  place  within  or  exten<l  into  the  cortical  portion,  and  it 
be  ahnndant,  blood  will  be  likely  to  be  found  beneath  the  arachnoid,  or, 
perhaps,  this  membrane  giving  way,  blood  may  be  found  exterior  to  it. 
The  hemorrhage  occurs,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  one  of  the  hem- 
ispheres, and  facts  do  not  appear  to  show  a  greater  liability  to  its  occur- 
rence in  either  the  right  or  left  hemispliere.  it  may  occur  simultaneously 
iD  both  hemispheres,  but  instjinces  are  exceedingly  rare.  Its  occurrence 
gaceessively,  after  an  mterval  of  greater  or  less  duration,  in  the  two  sides, 
is  not  extremely  infrequent.  If  the  extravasation  take  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  not  infrequently  the  blood  finds  its  way 
into  the  latter,  ami,  rupturing  the  septum  luvidum  in  some  cases  it  col- 
lects in  both  ventricles.  In  rare  cases  the  blood  penetrates  the  third,  an<l 
thence  to  the  fourth  ventricle.  From  the  latter  it  niav  be  dilfused  Iks 
neath  the  spinal  pia  mater,  or,  tearing  the  cerebral  tissue,  it  may  be  dif- 
ftised,  more  or  less,  over  the  base  of  the  brain. 

An  examination,  when  death  has  followed  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
extravasation,  shows  a  clot  with  bloody  senim  contained  in  a  cavity  pro- 
duced bv  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  clot  is  dark  and 
friable,  resembling  a  i"ecent  coagulum  in  other  situations,  or  without  flie 
body.  If  life  be  prolonged  for  several  days,  the  clot  is  still  darker  and 
more  dense.  Generally  it  contains  the  debris  of  cerebral  tissue  in  greater 
or  less  abundance.  Sometimes,  in  proximit}^  to  the  clot  are  minute  points 
of  extravasation  more  or  less  numerous.  If  the  extravasation  be  large, 
the  substance  of  the  brain  on  the  side  in  which  the  clot  is  situated  is 
anaemic,  sections  presenting  fewer  red  points  than  the  opposite  hemis- 
phere. After  a  still  longer  ])eriod,  the  clot  is  less  deeplj'  colored,  and 
eiystallized  hcmatin  or  hematoidin  is  found  on  microscopical  examination. 
The  clot  at  length  loses  its  color  and  resembles  a  mass  of  fibrin.  In  the 
Biean  time  the  serous  |)ortion  of  the  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed.  The 
.  fibrin  becomes  surrounded  by  a  cyst,  and  is  gradually  absorbed.  The  cyst 
contracts  as  absorption  of  the  clot  goes  on,  and  its  surfaces  adhere  when 
the  dot  is  completely  absorbed,  leaving  a  cicatrix,  the  substance  of  the 
hiain  having,  of  course,  been  permanently  damaged  by  the  laceration  in 
proportioD  to  the  amoimt  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  brain-substance  sur- 
nwnding  the  clot,  if  death  take  place  within  a  short  period,  is  usually 
more  or  less  softened,  and  reddened  by  the  imbibition  of  the  serum  colored 
with  hematin.  In  some  cases,  this  softening  may  have  preceded  the  ex- 
trarasation,  bat  it  is  probably  due,  in  most  cases,  chiefly  to  inflammation 
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excited  by  the  presence  of  the  clot,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  foreign  sube 
The  occurrence  of  circumscribed  inflammation  around  the  clot  ac< 
for  certain  83m[iptoms  during  life.  The  period  required  for  the  pro 
of  recovery  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  extravasated  bloc 
degree  and  extent  of  softening  from  the  inflammation  which  the  d 
cites,  and  other  circumstances.  Many  months  must  be  required, 
favorable  circumstances,  even  when  the  extravasation  is  small,  i 
small  extravasation  of  blood  may  produce,  not  laceration  of  the  sub 
of  the  brain,  but  only  separation  of  the  cerebral  fibres.  Such  a 
travasation,  however,  would  not  be  likely  to  give  nse  to  an  apo] 
seizure ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  snfllci^ 
occasion  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  a  permanent  1« 
left,  although  cicatrization  takes  place.  Certain  effects  of  the 
which  the  brain  has  received  are  inevitable.  It  sometimes  happen 
after  a  clot  has  been  encysted  and  while  absorption  is  going  on,  f 
extravasation  takes  place  in  the  same  situation.  More  frequently 
sequent  hemorrhage  takes  place  at  a  new  point,  and  perhaps  in  the  of 
hemisphere.  Patients  sometimes  experience  a  series  of  extravasati 
intervals  more  or  less  remote,  and  the  appearances  after  death  tt 
emplify  the  different  stages  in  the  processes  of  recovery.  In  some 
after  an  apoplectic  extravasation  of  ancient  date,  cysts  are  found 
contain  a  bloody  seruui.  These  may  remain  indefinitel}'.  In  other 
the  absorption  of  the  clot  ceases  at  a  certain  |>oint,  and  the  clot 
after  remains  permanently,  presenting  the  appearance,  aft<?r  deati 
cancerous  or  tuberculous  deposit,  with  which,  on  a  superficial  examii 
it  is  liai)le  to  be  confounded.  In  some  morbid  specimens  the  brai 
stance  surrounding  the  apoplectic  clot,  cyst,  or  cicatrix,  is  indura 
sclerosed,  from  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  as  a  result 
flammation.  It  is  to  be  added  that  it  is  not  always  practicable 
tinguish,  from  the  morbid  appearances  alone,  apoplectic  cysts  or  cio 
from  those  which  may  follow  circumscribed  softening,  or  necro 
resulting  from  embolism  and  thrombosis.  • 

The  foregoing  characters  relate  to  hemorrhage  taking  place  in 
substance  of  the  brain,  or  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  meningeal  1 
rl^age,  the  extravasation  takes  place  generally  beneath  the  araehi 
the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  The  blood  may  diffuse  itself  und 
arachnoid ;  but,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  abundant,  rupture  of  this 
brane  takes  place  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the  arachnoid  e^ivit 
this  situation  the  hemorrhage  does  not  occasion  laceration  of  the 
substance,  but  produces  compression  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
travasation.  The  subsequent  changes  tsiking  place  in  the  effused 
are  similar  to  those  in  cases  in  which  the  extravasation  is  into  tt 
stance  of  the  brain.  It  is  probable  that  ab8oq)tion  of  the  effused 
may  take  place  in  this  situation  if  the  quantity  be  small.  3fening* 
as  it  is  also  called,  peripheral  apoplexy^  occurs  especially  in  ii 
After  infantile  life,  it  chiefly  occurs  in  old  persons,  but  it  may  o< 
any  period  of  life.  Hemorrhage  taking  place  between  the  dura  mat 
skull  is  always  either  traumatic  or  a  result  of  caries  of  the  bon 
therefore  falls  within  the  domain  of  surgery.  An  inflammatory  afl 
of  the  dura  mater,  characterized  by  the  fbrmation  of  an  adyentitioiij 
brane  into  which  liemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  newly  formed  v 
is  described  by  late  writers  under  the  names  pachymeningiivs  and 
toma  of  the  dura  mater.  An  apoplectic  seizare  is  sometimes  indd 
this  affk^tion.     It  will  be  briefly  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

An  apoplectic  attack  may  be  due  to  an  intense  and  suddenly  den 
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tion  of  the  bruin.  Apoplexy  dependent  on  this  condition  is  distin 
1  as  simple^  congestwe^  or  vascular.  The  anatomical  characters  in 
sases  consist  of  great  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  surface  of  the 
:x>gether  with  abundant  red  points  when  the  brain-substance  is  di- 
?ith  the  scalpel.  Blood  escapes  very  freely  from  the  divided  in- 
^Qt  in   these  cases.     The   sinuses  are  engorged.     The  smallest 

of  the  pia  mater  are  injected.  The  subarachnoid  liquid  is  wanting, 
ay  portion  of  the  brain  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red  color,  and  some- 
he  white  portion  has  a  rosy  hue.  I  have  already  referred  to  a  case 
1  apoplexy  from  congestion  occurring  in  connection  with  simple 
rophy  of  the  heart.  (Vide  page  597).  The  following  case  will 
lify  the  rapidity  with  which,  in  this  form  of  apoplexy,  life  may  be 
red: — 

B.  aged  79,  farmer,  having  always  had  robust  health,  retired  to  bed 
pending  the  evening  with  his  family,  apparentlj-  as  well  as  usual, 
pt  in  a  room  adjoining  to  that  in  which  his  family  were  sitting, 
lortly  after  he  had  retired,  his  noisy  respiration  attracted  attention. 
3  found  to  be  unconscious,  and  breathing  at  lengthened  intervals, 
occurred  before  any  physician  reached  the  house.  On  examination 
ieath,  nothing  was  discovered  save  excessive  fulness  of  the  intra- 

vessels.  The  heart  was  moderately  enlarged ;  the  aortic  valves 
^mewhat  rigid,  with  a  small  calcareous  deposit  at  the  junction  of 
[vular  segments.  The  heart-caA'ities  contained  but  little  blood  and 
olorized  fibrin.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  this  variety  of  apo- 
Is  exemplihed  in  some  of  the  cases  grouped  imder  the  name  insola- 
r  sun-stroke, 
suilden  occurrence  of  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  arachnoid 

or  subarachnoid  space,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pathological 
on  sometimes  giving  rise  to  apoplexy.  Apoplexy  attributed  to 
ndition  has  been  distinguished  as  serous  apoplexy.  It  is  doubtful 
^r  serous  effusion  alone  ever  gives  rise  to  coma  taking  place  so 
ily  as  to  constitute  ajwplexy,  although,  doubtless,  coma  induced 
•r  less  gradually,  occurring  in  different  affections,  is  attributable  to 
ndition.  Cases  of  apoplexy  were  reported  by  Andral,  Abercrombie, 
tin,  Louis,  and  Alison,  in  which  no  appreciable  pathological  condi- 
Eid  discovered  after  death ;  and  the  affection  in  these  cases  has  been 
uished  as  nervous  apoplexy.  These  cases  were  observed  when  an 
»oal  cause  of  sudden  coma  was  comparatively  but  little  known,  viz., 
i.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  certain  of  the  cases  of  serous 
xy,  as  well  as  of  apoplexy  without  appreciable  changes  within  the 
n  after  death,  were  cases  of  ursemic  coma.  Ursemic  coma,  suddenly 
ped,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pathological  conditions  giving 

apoplexy.     In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  uraemia  the  coma  is 
ped  more  or  less  gradually,  but  cases  occur  in  which  the  abolition 
sciousness  may  oe  properly  enough  called  apoplectic. 
ther  pathological  condition  which  may  give  rise  to  an  apoplectic 
i,  is  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  circulation  in  a  portion  of  the 

by  plugging  of  a  cerebral  arteiy  with  an  embolus  derived  from 
t  ventricle  of  the  heart,  or  possibly  by  arterial  thrombosis.    Owing 

absence  of  anastomosing  vessels  beyond  the  circle  of  Willis,  the 
'  of  blood  within  a  certain  area  is  cut  off,  for  a  time,  by  the  plugging 

of  the  cerebral  arteries.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  patholo- 
haracter  of  apoplexy,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  apoplec- 
enomena  by  this  cause  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  occurrence 
k  BUperabuiKlaxice  of  blood  in  the  vessels.    Three  cases  have  been 
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reportecl  by  M.  Hayem,  of  Paris,  in  which  an  apoplectic  seizure,  proyiiif 
fatal  within  a  few  hours,  was  apparently  dependent  on  the  sudden  ocdii. 
sion  of  the  basilar  arteiy  by  a  coagulum  formed  in  the  vessel  (thrombosis), 
in  consequence,  as  supposed,  of  arteritis.  No  other  lesion  was  found  to 
account  for  the  apoplexy  and  death.^  A  similar  case  was  reported  bj 
Prof.  T.  G.  Thomas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society,  and  an  instance  has  fallen  under  my  observation  at  BelleTue 
HospitaL 

Clinical  History. — The  abruptness  of  the  attack  in  apoplexy  is  im- 
plied in  the  name.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  attnek  is  without 
premonition.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  certain  cerebral  symptonu, 
such  as  a  sense  of  weight  or  fulness,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  flushing  of 
the  face — symptoms  denoting  congestion  of  the  brain.  These  s^nonptonia, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  signiGcant  to  warrant  the  prediction  of  aa 
impending  attack,  at  least  in  cases  in  which  one  or  more  attacks  have  not 
already  occurred.  Of  63  cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  pro^lromes  liy 
Rocheaux,  they  were  wanting  in  all  save  9.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  as 
attack  to  occur  at  a  moment  when  the  person  attacked  feels  unusuaDj 
well. 

The  S3Tnptom  denoting  the  attack  is  the  sudden  loss  of  conAcioos- 
ness,  usually  accompanied  with  slow  stertorous  breathing.     The  patient, 
if  standing  or  walking,  may  fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  felled  ox  a  blow; 
but,  in  general,  the  deveiopraent  of  the  coma  is  not  absolutely  instantane- 
ous, and  a  sitting  or  recumbent  position  is  voluntarily  assumed.    The  fall 
development  of  the  apoplectic  state  may  occupy  a  period  varying  from  a 
few  seconds  to  half  an  hour  or  perhaps  even  longer.     The  attack  is  not 
infrequently  during  the  night  or  when  the  person  is  alone,  and  the  phyBi- 
cian  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  it  only  by  an  accident  which  miul 
happen  very  rarely.     Such  an  opportunity  has  happened  to  me,  and  the 
following  is  the  history  of  the  case  as  noted  at  the  time  of  its  occurrences- 
Mr.  L.,  aged  about  35,  came  in  the  evening  to  consult  me,  accompanied 
by  my  colleague,  Prof.  Cliilds.     His  health  for  some  time  had  been  im- 
paired.    The  urine  had  intermittingly  contained  albumen  and  casts,  and 
he  had  difficultyof  vision,  which  Prof.  Noyes  had  ascertained  to  be  doe  to 
fatty  deposit  in  the  retina.    He  had  never  had  dropsy.     When  he  entered 
my  study,  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  denote  disease.    On 
sitting  down,  the  conversation  for  a  few  moments  was  on  general  topict, 
and  he  remarked  that  he  felt  on  that  day  unusuall}*  well.     I  had  jnit 
begun  my  inquiries  resi^ecting  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  when  I 
noticed  a  change  in  his  appearance  and  manner  as  if  he  were  mentally 
agitated.     He  said,  "  I  feel  nerv'ous,  but  it  will  pass  off  in  a  moment" 
Immediately  1  observed  a  change  in  his  expression  and  that  he  winked 
with  his  left  eye  only.     He  attempted  to  bring  hip  right  hand  before  hit 
face,  as  if  to  look  at  it ;  at  the  same  time  he  reeled  a  little  in  his  chair. 
Dr.  Childs,  who  sat  bj'  his  side,  proposed  to  him  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  took  his  arm  to  assist  him.    He  made  an  eftbrt  to  rise,  and  fell  from  the 
chair.    It  was  evident  that  the  right  side  was  paralyzed.    We  placed  him 
on  the  sofa.     He  did  not  at  once  become  unconscious,  but  waa  irrational, 
attempting  to  speak,  but  unable  to  articulate,  and  frequently  making 
efforts  to  get  up.    The  respiration  soon  became  heavy,  with  slight  stertor 
and  puffing  of  the  lips.     The  pulse  was  moderately  fiill,  and  neither 
accelerated  nor  retarded.     In  about  half  an  hour  he  was  placed  in  m  Ctf» 

'  Vide  Archives  de  Phydologie  Normale  et  Pathologique,  Paris,  May— April,  184& 
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tncl  taken  to  a  hotel  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.     While  being 
to  the  hotel,  he  vomite<l  freel^',  and  became  profoundly  comatose. 
lemained  in  the  comatose  state,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 
autopsy  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  case,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
that  the  apoplexy  was  due  to  extravasation  of  blooil,  the  order 
events  being  mentid  confusion,  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face,  pai*a- 
'   of  an  upper  and  lower  extremity,  stortor,  deliriiun,  vomitiiifr,  pro- 
coma,  the  latter  being  developed  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  hemor«. 
_    up  to  this  point  being  probably  progressive. 
The  coma,  in  dilibrent  cases  of  apoplexy,  is  more  or  less  profound.    When 
iplete,  the  patient  cannot  be  roused,  in  any  degree,  by  eflbrts  to  awaken 
lousness ;  but  in  some  cases  properly  falling  under  the  head  of  apo- 
there  is  not  this  total  loss  of  the  mental  faculties.     Volitional  move- 
in  Bome  cases,  are  entirely  wanting  ;  excepting  the  movem(>nts  of 
ition,  the  body  is  as  motionless  as  a  cadaver.     But  in  the  majority 
(,  the  patient  exerts  the  will,  although  all  manifestations  of  iutelli- 
may  be  wanting.     In  this  way  the  exisUmce  of  paral^'sis  bi'comes 
,.  ^^puent.     The  movements  are  limited  to  the  upi)er  and  lower  extremity 
4'  ^  one  side,  and  it  is  evident  that  hemiplegia  is  added  to  the  apoplexy. 
^  Siemiplc^ia  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases.     The  paral3'sis  is  at  lirst  com- 
;''    lilete  ;  the  paralj^zed  limbs  are  motionless  as  regards  volition,  but  reflex 
'     Movements  can  generally  be  excited.    The  respirations  are  slow,  the  rhythm 
■ometimes  Irregular,  and  the  inspirations  stertorous  or  snoring.     1  f  the 
'     Mma  be  profound,  the  buccinator  muscles  and  lips  are  flaccid,  and  are 
l>Oifed  out  in  expiration.     The  pulse  is  usually  slow,  full,  and  hard,  the 
=    tetery  striking  against  the  finger  like  a  metal  rod.     The  retardation  of  the 
-httait's  action  is  probably  attributable  to  an  inlluence  exerted  through  the 
Par  Yagum  analogous  to  that  ]>roduced  by  the  electrical  current.     Kxce)>- 
^onally  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble.     The  face  is  frecpiently  flushed  or 
injected,  and,  if  respiration  be  much  embarrasst'd,  more  or  less  livi<l ;  but 
it  Is  sometimes  pallid.     The  surface  in  most  cases  is  warm,  but  sometimes 
^ooL     For  a  certain  period  after  an  attack  caused  by  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
the  temperature  of  the  boily,  as  detennined  by  the  thermometer,  is  lowered. 
The  axiliaiy-  temperature  is,  at  first,  somewhat  greater  on  the  paralyzed 
than  on  the  opposite  side,  although  subsequiaitly,  if  the  patient  recover 
'from  the  apoplexy,  and  the  hemiplegia  continue,  the  thermometer  shows 
a  decrease  of  temperature  on  the  paralyzed  side.     The  iris  may  be  con- 
tracted or  dilated,  or,  without  either  contraction  or  dilatation,  it  may  be 
immovable,  and  a  disparity  between  the  two  ])upils  is  not  uncommon. 
The  muscles  are  generally  flaccid,  but  in  some  cases  rigidity  is  ol)serve<L 
Convulsive  movements  are  infrequent,  but  tliey  sometimes  occur.     These 
ire  usoally  limite<l  to  one  side,  and  to  the  side  not  paralyzed.     To  this 
rule  there  are  exceptions.     The  paralyze<l  limbs  are  sometimes  rijj^i<l,  or 
the  rigidity  may  be  on  the  opposite  side.     Yomiting  is  usual  at,  or  shortly 
alter,  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

These  are  the  prominent  symptoms  which  characterize  the  apoplcK*tic 

state.     Its  duration  varies.     It  may  last  for  a  few  moments  only,  the  ])a- 

tient  gradually  emerging  from  it ;  or  consciousness  slowly  returns  after 

(he  lapse  of  a  few  hours ;  or  the  state  may  continue  for  days  and  then  pass 

oflt     As  a  rule,  if  the  coma  persist  without  any  improvement  for  eiirlit  or 

ten  hours,  and,  more  es|K*cially,  if,  during  this  ]>eriod,  the  coma  become 

inore  and  more  profound,  improvement  is  not  to  be  exi>ected,  and  the 

attack  will  prove  fatal.     On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  may  prove  fatal  in 

a  few  moments,  the  mode  of  dj-ing  being  by  apnwa ;  or  death  takes  ])lace 

after  several  hours ;  or,  again,  the  apoplectic  state  continues,  and  proves 
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fatal,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  in  the  latter  case  the  dying  beii 
asthenia  and  apuoea  combined. 

Pathological  Character. — The  symptoms  in  apoplexy  dcpendei 
cerebral  hemorrhage  are  essentially  the  same  as  when  coma  from  com 
sion  of  the  brain  follows  an  injury  to  the  head.  An  extrayasation  of  I 
has  the  same  effect  as  compression  by  a  depressed  portion  of  tlie  s 
owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  brain,  viz.,  its  being  inclosed  i 
unyielding  bony  case.  The  escape  of  blood  without  the  vessels  pnxi 
a  shock  or  a  stunning  effect  upon  the  brain,  proportionate  to  the  rap 
and  the  amount  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  pressure  on  any  part  al 
the  circulation  in  the  whole  mass  of  brain.  The  pressure  interrupt* 
circulation  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  apoplectic  pheuoi 
are,  measurably,  due  to  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  blood  withii 
nervous  mass.  The  latter  is  probably  the  rationale  when  the  a[)0| 
depends  on  sudden  and  intense  congestion.  The  pressure  of  the  blo< 
the  larger  vessels  interrupts  the  circulation  in  the  brain-substance ;  h 
the  suspension  of  the  cerebral  functions.  It  is  an  apparent  parodox 
an  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  cranium  should  destroy  lii 
depriving  the  mass  of  brain  of  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood,  yet  tk 
is  sufliciently  intelligible.  If  this  be  the  correct  explanation,  it  ii 
inconsistent  that  apoplexy  should  be  produced  by  the  sudden  withdi 
of  blood  in  consequence  of  plugging  of  an  artery,  as  well  as  by  coDg« 
As  i*egards  the  circulation  in  tlie  brain-substance,  the  effect  in  either 
is  the  same.  The  pathological  condition  standing  in  immediate  relati 
the  apoplectic  phenomena,  is  the  same  as  in  s^oicope.  The  producti< 
apoplexy  depends  on  the  suddenness  of  extravasation,  congestion,  o 
arrest  of  the  circulation  in  a  vessel  of  considerable  size.  If  these  e 
take  place  gradually,  apoplexy  is  not  induced,  and,  with  regard  to  c 
vasation  and  congestion,  if  they  be  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life  witl 
brief  period,  the  circulation  may  become  restored  sufficiently  for  the  res 
tion  of  consciousness.  This  restoration  generally  takes  place  whei 
apoplectic  seizure  is  due  to  an  embolus  or  thrombus.  An  apoplectic 
ure  hicident  to  ursemia  is  probably  due  to  the  direct  action  of  urea,  • 
elements,  upon  the  brain.  It  is  difficult  to  miderstand  why,  in  ui 
apoplexy,  the  coma  should  occur  suddenly,  and,  in  some  cases,  wi 
having  been  preceded  by  any  symptoms  denoting  cerebral  disturl 
As  already  stated,  coma  occurring  so  suddenly  as  to  constitute  an 
plectic  seizure  is  exceptional  in  cases  of  ursemia ;  in  general,  the  p 
more  or  less  gradually  falls  into  the  comatose  condition. 

Causation. — The  liability  to  apoplexy  from  hemorrhage  into  ih 
stance  of  the  brain,  has  a  manifest  relation  to  age.  The  liability  pr 
sively  increases  from  the  age  of  20  years  upward,  and,  in  the  miyor 
cases,  the  age  is  over  GO.  It  has  been  supposed  that  after  70  the  lif 
diminishes,  but  the  fewness  of  cases  after  this  period  of  life  is  acco 
for  by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  living  be^^ond  tl 
of  70  years.  Cases  under  20  years  are  rare,  yet  they  are  occasi< 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  meningeal  hemorrhage  oftener  ocean 
to,  than  after,  middle  life,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  tniu 
It  occurs  in  children  and  in  newly  bom  infants.  Males  are  more  8i 
to  cerebral  hemorrhage  than  females. 

Microscopical  researches  show  that  hemorrhage  into  the  subetai 
the  brain  is  often  associated  with  either  fatty  or  calcareous  degene 
of  the  coats  of  the  smaller  cerebral  arteries.    Owing  to  their  weako 
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leness,  rapture  or  fracture  is  liable  to  occur.    The  suddenness  of  the 
:,  its  occurrence  frequently  without  any  obvious  causes,  and  the 
ice  of  premonitions,  are  consistent  with  this  explanation.     In  a  cer- 
proportion  of  cases,  probably,  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  pre- 
the  hemorrhage,  the  softening  being  due  to  degeneration  of  the  arte- 
coats,  or,  perhaps,  to  interruption  of  the  circulation  by  an  embolus. 
existence  of  softening  prior  to  hemorrhage  atlbrds  an  explanation  of 
■-gj^^  Oerebral  sjnnptoms  which  sometimes  precede  the  apoplex}-.     The  de- 
■r^.^y^'dence  of  extravasation  on  the  condition  of  the  minute  arteries  of  the 
^qjj^fai  explains  the  fact  that  apoplexy  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  advanced 
~     the  degenerative  changes  just  named  occurring  especially  in  old  age. 
fiict  that  hemorrhagic  extravasation  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the 
»*r**rno8  striatum  or  in  the  opticus  thalamus,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
sr  liability  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels  in  these  situations, 
to  the  vascularity  of  these  parts.     Notable  fatty  degeneration  is  some- 
»  found  here  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  brain.     Another  source  of  hem- 
-J^l^tliage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  to  which  attention  has  recently 
'^^•n  directed  b}*"  Charcot  and  Bouchard,  and  others,  is  the  bursting  of 
./^innte  aneurismal  dilatations  of  intra-cranial  arteries,  "  miliary  aneur- 
•  ■•ills"  as  they  have  been  called.     The  formation  of  these  is  distinct  from 
^lieroma  of  the  vessels  although  the  latter  may  be  associated.     They  may 
Qe  so  small  as  to  require  the  microscope  to  discover  them.     They  rarely 
Occur  before  the  age  of  40. 

Disease  of  the  heart  has  been  supposed  to  stand  IVequently  in  a  causa- 
tire  relation  to  apoplexy,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  an  apoplectic 
seizure  is  caused  by  an  embolus  detached  from  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves ; 
Ikcts,  however,  do  not  sustain  this  opinion.  Generally  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  associated  with  mitral  or  aortic  lesions  which  are  conserva- 
tlTe  as  regards  the  effects  of  the  augmented  power  of  this  ventricle  upon 
the  cerebral  circulation.  Of  over  70  cases  of  valvular  lesions  which  I 
have  analyzed,  in  only  7  did  apoplexy  occur,  and  in  most  of  these  other 
eircnmstances  were  involved  in  the  causation.*  Simple  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  that  is,  disconnected  from  aortic  or  mitral  lesions,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  may,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  give  rise  to 
apoplexy.  But  simple  hypertrophy  is  rare.  A  striking  example  of  the 
coexistence  of  congestive  apoplexy  with  this  form  of  cardiac  disease  has 
been  referred  to.*  Other  lesions  of  the  heart  may  act  as  auxiliary  causes 
by  inducing  passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  the  lesions  which  exert 
in  this  way  a  causative  effect  are  those  involving  obstruction  or  weakness 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Various  causes  may  co-operate  with  existing  morbid  conditions  witliin 
the  cranium  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  the  apoplectic  seizure,  causes 
which  act  by  inducing  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  Mental  excitement  may,  in  this  wa}',  prove  an  exciting  cause. 
Persons  have  been  attacked  while  engaged  in  public  speaking,  or  in  a  fit 
of  anger.  Straining  at  stool,  violent  muscular  exercise,  sexual  intercourse, 
the  throes  of  labor,  drunkenness,  have  in  some  cases  appeared  to  act  as 
exciting  causes.  Fulness  of  the  stomach  is  another  auxiliar}"  cause ;  not 
infrequently  an  attack  occurs  shortly  after  indulgence  at  the  table.  But, 
in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  affection  is  not  induced  by  any  ob- 
vious exciting  or  auxiliary'  cause.  Of  176  cases  anal^'zed  by  Gendrin, 
in  97  the  attack  occurred  during  sleep. 
Formerly  much  importance  was  attributed  to  a  so-called  apoplectic 

Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  by  the  Author.      *  Vide  page  348. 
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constitution^  consisting  of  shortness  of  the  neck,  with  considerable  et 
pointy  and  what  is  known  as  a  full  habit.  An  analysis  of  a  conside 
number  of  cases  shows  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  oi 
other  external  characters,  as  denoting  a  predisposition  to  apoplexy, 
larger  number  of  i^ersons  attacked  are  either  spare  or  of  an  ordinary  ] 
of  body. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  apoplex}^  dependent  on  cerebral  hemorrhage  inv< 
considerable  liability  to  a  recurrence.  Of  those  who  recover,  a  cons 
able  proportion  are  again  attacked  at  periods  more  or  less  removed  1 
the  first  seizure.  This  fact  is  intelligible  in  view  of  the  depeudenc 
the  affection,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  on  lesions  of  the  cen 
vessels.  Asa  rule,  the  hemorrhage  in  successive  attacks  is  greater, 
dering  them  more  severe  or  dangerous. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  striking  and  distinc 
but  errors  of  diagnosis  may  be  committed.  It  may  be  confounded ' 
several  morbid  conditions,  other  than  those  belonging  to  apoplexy,  wl 
involve  coma  more  or  less  complete.  Syncope  is  one  of  these.  Ther 
however,  little  or  no  danger  of  confounding  apoplexy  and  syncope  en 
for  a  short  time,  for  syncope  is  of  brief  duration.  Syncope  is  chanu 
ized  by  death-like  pallor,  coldness,  catching  of  the  breath,  and  great  fe( 
ness  or  extinction  of  the  pulse — symptoms  which  do  not  belong  to 
clinical  histor}''  of  apoplexy. 

The  coma  which  sometimes  follows  an  epileptic  paroxysm  bears  a  ret 
blance  to  apoplexy.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  comatose  state 
been  prececled  by  violent  convulsions,  with  diflicult  and  noisy  respira 
from  laryngeal  spasm,  will  at  once  settle  the  character  of  the  ttt 
Without  this  knowledge,  the  fonm  or  blood  on  the  lips  and  the  wom 
tpngue  show  that  epileptic  convulsions  have  occurred.  The  doubt  can  • 
arise  when  the  patient  is  a  stranger  found  in  an  unconscious  state, 
physician  generally  is  aware,  or  is  able  to  ascertain,  that  the  patiei 
subject  to  epileptic  fits.  A  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  may  act  as  an  exei 
cause  of  apoplexy. 

Hysterical  coma  is  another  condition  which  may  suggest  the  exist 
of  ai)oplexy.  This  is  to  be  discriminated  b}*  characteristic  phenomei 
hysteria  having  preceded  the  comatose  state ;  by  convulsive  moven 
in  some  cases,  into  which  volition  enters  more  or  less ;  by  the  absem 
stertor,  the  mobility  of  the  iris,  and  the  restoration  of  consciou&nes 
resorting  to  the  cold  douche.  The  coexistence  generally,  in  un 
coma,  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  if  dropsy  do  not  coexist,  suggest 
probable  existence  of  renal  disease,  and  the  urine  is  found  to  coi 
either  albumen  or  casts,  or  both. 

Profound  alcoholic  intoxication  is  the  condition  most  likely  to  l« 
error  of  diagnosis.  The  following  are  the  differential  points:  The  od 
spirits  or  of  wine  in  matters  vomited  and  in  the  breath  of  the  patient 
respiration  not  stertorous ;  the  pulse  usually  feeble  or  soft,  and  incn 
in  frequency — not  diminished  in  frequency  and  hard,  as  it  is  usual 
apoplexy ;  the  pupils  dilated.  The  patient  can  generally  be  roused 
ciently  to  exhibit  some  of  the  manifestations  of  drunkenness  in  the 
ner  of  speaking.  Pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head  ikom  a  conside 
height  is  a  ready  mode  of  partially  arousing  the  patient.  It  is  impa 
to  make  this  discrimination.  To  call  apoplexy  dninkeimeso  won] 
an  unfortunate  error,  and  the  reverse  would  be  sufficiently  annojia 
the  practitioner. 

In  deep  narcotism,  the  patient,  by  vigorous  eftots,  can  general] 
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for  a  moment.     The  respirations  are  diminished  in  frequency,  but 
is  no  stertor.     The  pupils  are  contracted. 
The  existence  of  hemiplegia,  which  it  is  known  did  not  exist  prior  to 
occurrence  of  the  comatose  state,  is  a  capital  point  in  the  diagnosis, 
be  referred  to  immediately  in  considering  an  object  of  diagnosis  other 
tfaan  the  recognition  of  the  apoplexy. 

*■     Can  the  several  pathological  conditions  giving  rise  to  a|X)plexy,  namely 
"hemorrhage,  active  congestion,  embolism,  and  sudden  coma  from  uraemia 
'*lle  differentiated  by  the  symptoms  ?     Hemorrhage  into  the  brain-substance 
■•  aocompanie<1  by  hemiplegia  caused  by  the  laceration  of  nervous  struc- 
'Ifcare.     The  existence  of  hemiplegia  may  generally  be  ascertained  during 
^he  apoplectic  state.     The  patient  is  observed  to  move  the  extremities  of 
^ne  side,  while  those  of  the  other  side  remain  motionless.    He  ma}-  mani- 
fest sensibility  onl3-  when  the  integument  of  one  side  is  pinched  or  pricked. 
"The  face  may  be  dniwn  to  one  side,  especially  if  manifestations  of  pain 
©an  be  produced.     The  paralj'zeil  memliers,  when  raised  and  allowed  to 
dvop,  fall  inanimate.     The  eyes  and  the  head  are  turned  laterally  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  side.     On  the  other  hand,  meningeal 
llemorrhage  and  congestion  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  hemiplegia.    The 
Existence,  or  otherwise,  of  hrmi|ilegia  is,  of  course,  ascertained  after  the 

E>tient  emerges  from  the  aix)plectic  state.  An  embolus  also  gives  rise  to 
miplcgia  with  the  apoplectic  seizure.  This  condition  may  be  suspected 
if  the  apoplexy  be  transient,  and  still  more  if  the  hemiplegia  disnpi)ear 
•hortly  after  the  patient  emerges  from  the  apoplexy ;  and  it  is  rendered 
probable,  under  the  circumstances  just  stated,  by  the  coexistence  of  the 
signs  of  aortic  or  mitral  lesions.  In  differentiating  hemorrhage  from 
embolism,  the  side  on  which  the  hemiplegia  occurs  is  to  be  taken  into 
socount.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  embolism,  the  paralj'sis  is  on  the 
right  side  (oide  page  T4).  Vomiting  rarely  accomijanies  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  from  embolism.  Age  is  another  diagnostic  point;  embolism 
occurs  in  young  subjects,  whereas  hemorrhage  is  rare  under  forty. 
Another  diagnostic  point  relates  to  the  occurrence  in  cases  of  hemor- 
rfaage  of  inflammation  of  the  cerebrnl  substance  surrounding  the  clot. 
This  occars  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day  after  the  hemorrhajre  and 
continues  for  al>out  the  same  period.  The  axillary'  temperature  is  raised ; 
the  pulse  becomes  more  or  less  frt*(iuent ;  there  is  cephalalgia ;  vomiting 
may  occur;  pain  is  felt  in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  and  sometimes,  there  is 
spasm  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  on  the  paralA'zed  side. 

In  oases  of  apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  bloo^l  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  can  the  situation  and  amount  of  the  latter  be  ascertaincMl  by 
the  symptoms  f  The  extravasati<m  is  situnted  in  the  hemisphere  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  which  is  paralyze^l ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  situated  in 
the  motor  tract.  The  situation  of  the  clot,  however,  may  l)e  sucli  as  to 
occasion  paralysis  of  both  sides.  Bilateral  paralysis  has  lK?en  obscrve^l 
in  cases  of  extravasation  into  the  cerebellum  on  or  near  the  median  line, 
and  it  may  occur  when  the  blood  breaks  through  the  septum  lucidum  and 
is  contained  in  both  lateral  ventricles.  Paralysis  of  the  face  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  members  on  the  other  side,  has  l)een  observwl.  This  eccentri- 
city is  attributed  by  Gubler  to  the  clot  being  in  the  cerelx^llum,  and  so 
ntuated  as  to  affect  the  facial  nerve  after  its  decussation  and  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  extremities  before  thej'  decussate.  Dr.  J.  Hughlings  Jack- 
son considers  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  lesion  being  seated  in  the  pons  varolii. 
A  small  extrayasation  in  the  pons  so  situated  as  to  press  upon  the  medulla 
oUong:ata  may  produce  great  difllculty  of  deglutition  and  respirntion, 
although  the  coma  be  not  complete.    A  case  illustrative  of  this  fact  has 
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fallen  under  my  observatioD.  If  the  coma  be  profound,  witbom  n 
portiouate  disturbance  of  reapiratiou  or  dtglulitioii,  aud  heiuorrliagfcj 
it  tnuy  be  predicted  with  mueh  confidence  that  the  seat  of  the  itemQ  ' 
is  tiie  corpus  striatum  or  the  ttialamus  opticus  of  the  hemisiihere  (^ 
to  the  side  paralyzed,  on  the  ground  tliat  it  ia  far  more  likely  to  a 
theae  tliau  in  other  situatiou^.  If  death  talio  place  after  the  lap 
few  hours,  profound  coma  having  cxi.tted  without  notable  distnrbi 
respiration  or  deglutition  except  toward  the  close  of  life,  bts 
existing,  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  the  omouut  of  hemarrhage  i 
cerebrum  ia  very  lurge. 

Meningeal  apoplexy,  in  cases  in  which  the  early  sjmptoms  csrikk  S 
ascertained,  may  simulate   subacute  incninfritis.     Of  this  the  foUo^  I 
case  is  an  illustration ;  the  case  being  also  of  iuterest  with  rcieroKwH  1 
the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage : —  I 

The  patient,  a  printer,  aged  28,  was  admitted  into  the  BcUe\-Lie  H»  I 
pital,  February  3,  1866.     tie  waa  in  a  semi-eomatose  condition,  uiJ  Ht  1 
previous  history  was  not  ascertained.     One  of  hU  frieuda  Blalcd  Uiotk  J 
was  a  very  int«mperat«  mun,  and  had  been  lately  on  a  debaacb.    lie  p»  i 
sented  on  admiBsiou  the  following  symptoms :  Countenance  pale ;  Ktfjk  ^ 
ration  stertorous  -,  surface  cool,  especially  on  the  extremities ;  eyid  klf 
closed ;  pupils  normal ;  tongue  tremulous  and  not  coated  ;  poise  ^loanl 
feeble.     With  considerable  difficulty,  he   coidd   be   aroused  enouizi  U    | 
answer  some  quest! ous.     Tliere  was  uo  paralysis.     Examination  iiftbe 
chest  gave  a  negative  result.     The  urine  was  free  from  albiunen  anilraill 
Ue  remained  without  material  change  until  the  day  fullowiug  his  mlmlfr 
sion,  wheu  convulsive  movements  of  the  lirabs  occurred  ;  these  incrvusl 
until  the  next  day.  when  there  was  a  decided  paroxysm  of  convulsions  irf 
au  epileptiform  character.     He  had  two  subsequent  attacks  witliin  ibe 
epooe  of  three  hours,  ami  died  in  the  last  paroxysm. 

On  examination  after  death,  a  hemorrhagic  elfUsion  was  found  witUn 
the  arachnoid  cavity,  sitnatetl  over  the  ant'jrior  RU|>crior  part  of  the  left 
hemisphi.-rc,  and  depressing  somewhat  the  bi'ain  ticneuth  it.  The  IJowl 
was  partly  coagulated  and  partly  liquid,  the  hemorrhage  evidently  hsviog 
been  of  recent  occurrence.  The  dura  mater,  in  the  situation  of  the 
hemorrhage,  contained  several  bony  or  calcareous  spiculie,  eome  shff 
less,  and  others  in  the  form  of  needles  with  sharp  points.  The  points  of 
some  of  the  needle-shaped  spicnlie  had  penetrated  the  arachnoid  men)- 
bi-ane  covering  the  brain.  There  was  no  injury  of  the  skull.  The  other 
viscera  were  healthy,  except  tliat  the  kidneys  were  congested.'  It  Bi'tnu-il 
rational  in  this  case  to  attribute  tlie  hemorrhage  to  the  wouniltng  of 
vessels  by  the  needle-shaijed  apicula?.  Uraimia  being  excluded  l»y  thi' 
absence  of  albumen  and  casts  in  the  urine,  and  the  early  history  of  th« 
case  not  being  known,  the  svmptoms  seemed  to  point  to  the  existence  of 
subacute  meningitis. 

Cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  proving  quickly  fatal  cannot  I«  dis- 
criminated during  life  from  eases  of  congestive  aiioplexy.  The  foilowing 
case,  which  waa  observed  in  1859,  is  given  in  illustration.  The  patieut,* 
merchant  from  the  country,  aged  about  .40,  had  had  repeated  attacks  of 
rheumatism,  and  for  some  time  prior  to  the  apopleetie  seizure  he  was  iu 
ill  health  and  under  the  care  of  a  hydropathic  (inictitioner  of  tliisciiv 
(New  York).     The  seizure  occurred  directly  after  ;i  luncheon  of  U'saoa 

1  Cose  rppoHprl  hv  Dr  S.  Amabilp,  Senior  Assistant,  BellevUB  Hospital.  In  Ne» 
Ynrk  MkHchI  Rponrd,  May  1,  1803.  The  lUermomcter  might  baTe^dedln  I" 
diffcrcnilul  Uiugnoeis. 
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The  servant  who  had  brought  his  luncheon  and  left  his  room,  on 
ning  after  a  few  moments,  found  him  nearly  unconscious,  his  head 
g  on  the  table.  He  became  at  once  completely  comatose.  When  I 
im,  an  hour  afterward,  tlie  breathing  was  stertorous  and  irregular, 
he  pulse  had  considerable  volume  and  force.  The  patient  was  mo- 
ss ;  the  respiration  became  more  and  more  infrequent  and  irregular, 
ulse  retaining  considerable  force  when  the  respirations  were  only 
r  three  per  minute,  and  death  occurred  two  hours  after  the  seizure. 

examination  after  death,  a  considerable  amount  of  effused  blood, 
1  the  arachnoid  space,  was  situated  on  the  anterior  lobe  of  both 
A  layer  of  extravasated  blood  beneath  the  arachnoid  extended 
the  greater  part  of  the  cerebrum,  dipping  down  between  tiie  convo- 
is.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  remarkably  pale,  and  presented 
d  points  on  section.  The  heart  was  moderately  enlarged.  The 
I  curtains  were  studded  with  small  wart-like  vegetations  and  fine 
liar  deposits.  Two  of  the  tendinous  cords  were  ruptured*  Other 
s  presented  no  morbid  appearances  worthy  of  note.  The  vessels  of 
rain  were  not  examined  for  emboli. 

cases  of  apoplectic  coma  from  unemia,  epileptiform  convulsions  in 
al  speedily  ensue.  Death,  however,  in  some  cases  takes  place  in  an 
k  of  uneraic  coma  without  convulsions.  In  ura?mic  coma,  hemiplegia 
;  likely  to  occur.  The  patient  may  have  renal  dropsy,  or,  if  there  be 
ropsy,  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  ma}*^  be  known.  If 
Ireadv  known,  an  examination  of  the  urine  for  albumen  and  renal 
will  show  either  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  that  these 
IS  are  not  diseased.     It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  apo- 

dependent  on  extravasation  of  blood  or  other  conditions,  aside  from 
ia,  may  occur  in  persons  affected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
e  importance  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  head  for  the  evidence 
ury,  in  cases  of  coma,  when  nothing  is  known  of  the  history,  may  be 
alluiled  to.  A  patient  admitted  into  hospital,  comatose,  without 
precaution,  may  be  supposed  to  have  apoplexy  when  subsequently, 
ps  at  the  autopsy,  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  meningeal  hemorrhage, 
be  found. 

OON'OSTS. — An  attack  of  apoplexy  may  prove  fatal  within  a  very  short 
i,  sometimes  within  a  few  moments.  When  it  proves  suddenly  fatal, 
Dma  is  at  once  profound  and  accompanied  by  great  disturbance  of 
ution,  with  loss  of  deglutition,  death  taking  place  by  apncca.  A  fatal 
nation  frequentlj^  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
lours.  The  coma,  in  these  cases,  continues  and  becomes  more  pro- 
,the  respiration  is  more  and  more  embarrassed,  tracheal  rales  occur, 
tition  is  gradually  lost,  the  urine  is  retained  or  flows  away  involun- 
,  involuntary  dejections  occur,  and  the  mode  of  dying  is  chiefly  by 
I.  If  no  improvement  tai^es  place  within  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the 
remaining  or  becoming  complete,  disturbance  of  the  respiration  and 
tition  being  more  marked,  there  is  little  room  for  the  expectation  of 
Iment,  and  the  case  will  probably  end  fatally  within  a  short  period. 
tier  cases,  life  is  prolonged  for  several  days,  the  patient  not  emerging 
the  apopleetic  state,  but  more  or  less  improvement  as  regards  con- 
sne^s  in  some  cases  taking  place.  The  mode  of  dying,  in  these  cases, 
apnoea  and  asthenia  combined. 

I  the  other  hand,  the  apoplectic  attack  may  pass  off  in  a  few  moments 

few  hours,  and  complete  recovery  at  once  take  place.     The  i^atholo- 

condition  in  these  cases  is  congestion.     Of  the  cases  of  apoplexy 
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depeDdent  on  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  when  th 
plectic  attack  does  not  prov^e  fatal,  paralysis  remains ;  the  patient 
with  hemiplegia.  The  paralysis  at  first  is  generally  complete,  ai 
sensibility  on  the  aflfected  side,  as  well  as  the  power  of  motion,  is 
lost.  The  latter  usually  returns  more  or  less  speeilily,  and,  more  grac 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  there  is  improvement  as  regards  the 
of  motion.  In  most  cases  this  improvement  goes  on  progressivelj 
a  certain  point  is  reached,  and  at  this  point,  which  varies  much  in 
ent  cases,  the  improvement  stops.  More  or  less  of  the  paralysis  n- 
l^ermanentl}^,  as  a  rule.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  beforehand  of  the  < 
of  improvement,  as  regards  the  paralysis,  which  may  be  expected, 
completeness  of  the  paralj'sis  at  first  is  probably  due  to  the  shock  c 
tusion  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  proximit}'  to  the  extravasated 
After  recovery  from  this,  the  amount  of  i)ermanent  paralysis  will  d 
on  the  extent  of  the  laceration  which  the  brain-substance  has  rw 
An  a{)oplectic  attack  dependent  on  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  n 
gives  rise  to  hemiplegia  which  remains  after  the  a|>oplectic  condition  ] 
ofi*.  The  paralysis  may  be  temporary,  complete  recovery  taking 
after  a  variable  period,  or  it  m^iy  be  permanent.  In  the  latter  caw 
ening,  more  or  less  extensive,  is  a  result  of  the  arterial  obstructioi 
cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  in  which  the  amoimt  and  rapidity « 
extravasation  are  sufficient  to  cause  an  apoplectic  attack,  the  comi 
rule,  persists,  becoming  more  and  more  complete,  and,  in  a  majori 
cases,  death  takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Patients  emerging  from  the  apoplectic  state  api>ear  as  if  awakened 
sleep,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  rarely  evince  surprise  or  at^k 
has  happened  to  them.  Pain  in  the  head,  when  consciousness  first  re 
is  not  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  After  a  few  days,  however, if 
be  cerebral  hemorrliage,  there  is  more  or  less  pain  associated  with  1 
movement,  and  delirium  may  occur.  These  symptoms  denote  inflj 
tiun  of  the  cerebral  substance  surrounding  the  clot.  This  inflnnm 
may  load  to  softening,  or  to  induration,  and  thus  the  extent  of  uiji 
the  brain  may  be  increased. 

Apoplexy  with  hemiplegia  is  followed  by  more  or  less  impairnM 
mind.  As  regards  this  sequel,  ditt'erent  cases  differ  much,  but  it  i 
bably  true  that  the  strength  of  mind  which  existed  prior  to  the  att 
never  fully  regained.  Mental  weakness  is  shown  b}'  undue  enic 
manifestations.  Weeping  and  mirthfulness  are  excited  by  trivial  c 
Frequently  the  disposition  undergoes  a  change.  Irritability  of  t 
and  impatience  are  apt  to  be  developed.  The  mind  is  more  easih 
enced  by  others.     This  fact  is  of  importance  in  its  medico-k'gal  hot 

A  remarkable  sequel  in  some  cases  is  the  loss  of  speech,  dejx»n<lei 
on  paralysis  of  the  muscles  involved  in  speech,  nor  on  mental  n 
lity,  but  an  inability  to  use  words.  The  term  ajfhasia  (afoMf,  Ppee< 
ness)  denotes  loss  of  speech,  the  vocal  organs  remaining  intnet,  ami 
ligence  preserved.  This  term  is  generally  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
alalia  and  aphemia^  which  have  also  been  applied  to  this  affection, 
affection  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aphonia^  a  term  denoting  loss  of 
as  a  consequence  of  either  laryngeal  disease  or  paralysis  affecting  tl 
iial  accessory  nerve,  and,  of  course,  also,  from  voluntary  silence,  or 
loss  of  speech  is  either  imagined  or  pretended.  In  aphasia  the  tc 
not  lost,  but  the  patient  is  mute  from  an  inability  to  use  words  expr 
of  liis  ideas.  In  some  cases  this  loss  of  the  power  of  nsing  langn 
total,  the  patient  being  absolutely  dumb ;  but  the  difflenlty,  in  other 
couciists  of  more  or  less  impairment  of  speech  without  complete  m' 
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infrequently  the  patient  con  speak  but  a  single  word,  which  is  apt  to 
yes,"  or  "  no,"  and  this  word  is  uttered  whenever  an  effort  to  speak  is 
Often  the  vocabulary  is  somewhat  larger,  but  embracing  only  a 
words. 
'"  It  iB  certain  that  this  inability  to  utter  wonls  exists  when  the  intelli- 
is  preserved.     In  some  patients  with  aphasia  the  mental  fiieulties 
to  be  not  at  all  impaired ;  but  in  man}-  cases  there  is  more  or  less 
the  deterioration  of  mind  which  accompanies  hemiplegia  following  an 
^pttAdc  of  apoplexy  whether  apliasia  exist  or  not.     Other  differences  than 
■  "*■         relating  to  the  degree  of  the  aphasia,  and  the  general  condition  as 
8  intelligence,  are  to  be  nxjted.     There  are  two  varieties,  at  least, 
Ueh  present  obvious  and  marked  points  of  difference.     In  certain  cases 
4  .'Kke  aphasia  consists  in  an  inability  to  recollect  words.     The  ideas  may 
}i«nst,  bat  language  is  wanting.     In  these  cases  there  is  inability  to  write 
:4Mwell  as  to  speak.     This  variety  is  distinguished  as  amnesic  aphasia. 
.^Wents  with  this  form  of  the  affection  are  unable  to  read.     Jaccoud  calls 
'-4Ub  aphasia  from  '^  verbal  ideation."     On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases, 
tte  aphasia  seems  to  dei)end,  not  on  the  loss  of  the  memory  for  words, 
Imt  on  the  want  of  power  to  give  them  utterance,  although  they  are  in 
the  mind.    The  difficulty,  in  these  cases,  is  not  due  to  want  of  muscular 
power,  that  is,  to  i)aralysi$,  but  to  a  lack  of  the  ability  to  communicate 
lerbal  ideas  through  the  muscles  of  speech,  or  to  co-onlinate  these  mus- 
cles for  the  purpose  of  speech.     This  variety  is  called  ataxic  aphasia.     In 
eases  of  ataxic  aphasia,  patient"^,  although  mute,  can  write  and  read.     As 
SB  example  of  the  latter  variety,  a  woman,  aged  27,  the  wife  of  a  physi- 
CttD,  could  utter  only  the  word  tw.     As  regnrtls  her  mental  faculties,  she 
Was  evidently  bright,   and  communicated  intelligently  by  signs.      She 
wrote  without  more  difficulty  than  would  be  expected  from  using  the  loft 
kaad,  there  being  incom])lote  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.     She  had  no 
difficulty  in  reaiiing  in  silence,  but  she  was  unable  to  enunciate  any  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  aphasia  is  accompanied  by  paralysis  of 
the  right  side  of  the  bod}-.     A  French  obsers-er.  Pax,  has  collected  140 
eases  in  which  the  paralj'f^is  was  on  the  right  side.*     Pr.  J.  llughlings 
Jackson  has  reported  34  cases,  in  all  of  which,  save  three,  the  right  side 
Was  paralyzed.'     Pr.  E.  C.  Segiiin,  of  New  York,  has  collected  2G0  cases 
for  analysis  with  reference  to  the  relative  proportion  in  which  right  and 
left  hemiplegia  coexist.     Of  these  200  cases,  in  243  right,  and  in  only  17 
left,  hemiplegia  existwl.     Again,  of  545  autopsies,  only  31  were  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  disease  is  seated  in  the  left  anterior  lobe.'     Of  80 
additional  cases  collected  by  Hammond,  in  onl}'  2  was  there  evidence  of 
disease  of  the  right  hemisphere  as  determined  either  by  post-mortem  ex- 
amination or  the  existence  of  right  hemiplegia. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  post-mortem  exami- 
nations have  been  reported,  lesions  have  been  found  to  involve  the  third 
left  frontal  convolution,  situated,  thus,  near  the  island  of  Reil.  The 
lesions  generally  found  are  either  circumscribed  softening  probabh*  due 
in  most,  if  not  all,  crises  to  embolism,  extravasation  of  blood,  or  apoi)lectic 
cysts.  Circumscribed  cerebritis,  suppurati(m  or  depression  of  bone,  are 
lesions  in  tniumatic  cases.  From  the  great  preponderance  of  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  lesions  are  seated  in  the  left  hemisphere,  it  has  been 

'  Archives  de  M'-decinc,  Jan.  1865,  and  London  Lancet,  Auir.  18G5. 

*  Clinical  Lectures  and  Reports  of  London  Hospital,  vol.  i.,  1804. 

•  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychologicul  Medicine,  New  York,  Jan.  1808. 
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inferred  that  the  mental  faculty  of  speech  is  to  be  localized  in  this  ndetf  I 
the  brain.     Broea,  of  Pans,  even  considers  the  posterior  |>art  of  the 
left  frontal  convolution  "  the  convolution  of  articulate  language." 
aside  from  the  improbability  of  tiiis  faculty  being  seated  in  either  I 
sphi're  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  such  an  inference  is  disproved  by  Ikl 
fact  that  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  the  coexisting  hemiplegia  aflectithi; 
left  side. 

The  statistical  researches  of  Dr.  Seguin  show  that  the  third  left  fmM 
convolution  is  not  involved  in  the  majority'  of  cases.  Of  52  cases  gatheni 
from  different  authors,  this  convolution  was  involved  in  IS,  and  notiothi 
remaining  34  cases.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  lesions  intUi 
situation  should  have  existed  in  18  out  of  52  cases.  Our  present  kuni' 
edge  does  not  otTer  any  explanation  of  the  fact-. 

The  lesions  giving  rise  to  aphasia,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  esdfr 
sively  those  which  K'long  to  the  history  of  apoplexy.  It  occnrs,  hovevo^ 
as  a  sequel  of  apoplexy  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  and,  hence,  tk 
propriety  of  considering  it  in  this  connection.  It  is  not  alwa3's  incideutil 
to  h  sions  which  give  rise  to  hemiplegia.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  coium^ 
tion  with  paralysis  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and,  tin, 
without  paralysis  anywhere  of  either  motion  or  sensation.  Does  it  ocev 
without  lesion,  that  is,  ma}'  it  depend  on  purely  a  functional  disturlia&oe, 
using  this  teim  functional  as  it  has  been  defined,  and  as  it  is  ccmiDonlj 
used  ?  The  fact  that  it  may  occur  without  an}  other  evidence  of  leaoi| 
even  without  any  other  symptom  pointing  to  cerebral  disease,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  sometimes  of  transient  duration,  seem  to  warrant  an  aflSnn^ 
tive  answer  to  this  question. 

As  a  rule,  aphasia  accompanying  hemiplegia  following  apoplexy  ii 
permanent.  If  the  hemiplegia*  be  transient,  the  a])liasia  and  the  [»»• 
lysis  may  disappear  together.  But  patients  sometimes  recover  from  the 
hemiplegia  without  an}-  improvement  as  regards  the  a))hasia;  of  thii 
sc'ViM'.d  examples  have  come  under  my  observation.  I  have  met  with  t 
striking  ease  in  which  the  aphasia,  at  first  complete,  was  unaccompanini 
bv  any  other  evidence  of  dismse  of  the  brain,  and  was  of  brief  duration. 
Thi'  patient,  having  ridden  all  day  in  an  open  wagon,  the  weather  bfing 
cold,  after  eating  a  hearty  supper,  found  himself  imal>le  to  utter  a  word. 
Exeei)ting  the  loss  of  speech,  lie  had  no  ailment  whatever.  He  went  to 
b<Ml,  hoping  that  his  ability  to  speak  wouhl  return  in  the  morniiiji;  he 
slei)t  perfectly  well,  but  on  awakening  he  was  still  unable  to  utter  a  woni. 
In  the  course  of  the  dav,  how<'ver,  he  iHcran  to  utter  some  words,  ofttn 
usiuLC  wronir  words,  but, after  a  few  days. he  recovered  his  speech,  altheiiuh, 
ever  "^inee,  he  has  experienced  some  dillicidty  in  selecting  right  w«tnk 
Nothing  occurred  afterwanl  to  denote  any  cerebral  disease  (^niore  than  a 
year  after  the  apha^in  having  ela])sed  when  1  saw  him)  except  ihnt  hewai» 
conscious  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  h'ft  si<le  of  the  head.  That  this 
attack  of  aphasia  was  due  to  emb«)lism,  is  rendered  probable  by  tho  fact 
tliMt  there  existed  vnlvular  lesions  of  the  heart ;  he  had  an  aortic  re«rurffi- 
tant  and  a  mitral  direct  munnur,  with  considernble  cardiac  enlargement. 

In  cases  of  persistent  aphasia  it  is  not  always  ea<y  to  dct^^Tmine  to  whnt 
extent,  aside  from  the  inability  to  use  words,  the  mental  faculties  are 
preserved.  The  ability  to  comprehend  fully  what  is  suid,  an«l  intelII|r«n(V 
suHlcient  to  perform  routine  duties,  are  certainly  not  incompatihle  witli 
the  loss  of  speech  ;  but  it  is  extremely  ditticidt,  in  amnesic  apluisia.  to 
ascertain  the  mentnl  condition  as  regards  the  reasoning  powers,  t be  judg- 
ment, and  the  sentiments.  The  atlection  in  this  aspect  has  an  obvious 
and  imi)ortant  medico-legal  bearing. 


constitution,  aavancea  age,  and  ii  tne  completeness  oi  tne  coma 
El  large  extravasation,  or  if  its  situation  at  the  base  of  the  brain  be 

by  notable  disturbance  of  respiration  and  deglutition.  It  will 
destroy  life  if  the  face  be  pallid,  the  surface  cold,  and  the  pulse 

With  the  symptoms  last  named,  stimulants  are  indicated.  A 
:travasation  involves  loss  of  blood,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain 
flic  from  the  pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood.  Bloodletting 
Dher  remove  nor  diminish  the  clot.  If  the  extravasation  be  not 
itly  large  nor  so  situated  as  to  occasion  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy, 
;raction  of  blood  may  stand  in  the  way  of  recovery  from  the  shock, 
prolongation  of  life  until  the  clot  is  absorbed.  There  is  no  reason 
tve  that  bloodletting  tends  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  cerebral 
lage.  Cruveilhier,  Kostan,  and  Aussaguel  have  each  reported  a 
which  hemiplegia  ensued  directly  after  bloodletting.  I  have  met 
?ase  in  which  an  attack  of  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia  immediately 
I  a  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum.  Here,  as  in  other  afl'ec- 
loodlctting  is  neither  to  be  interdicted  nor  enjoined  in  all  cases, 
je  useful  or  pernicious  according  to  the  discrimination  with  which 
ployed.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  apoplexy  involves,  in 
ority  of  cases,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  this  measure  is  clearly  indi- 
1  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

rally,  it  is  advisable  to  administer  an  active  cathartic.  Croton  oil, 
i  facility  with  which  it  is  administered,  its  etiiciency  and  quickness 
&tion,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  cathartic.  Three  or  four 
nay  be  given  at  once  and  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours  if  free 
3n  be  not  produced.  Its  oi^eratiop  may  be  promoted  by  large 
ting  enemas.  An  active  cathartic  should  not  be  given  if  the  pulse 
t)ly  small  or  feeble. 

»tient  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  apartment ;  the  head  should 
irately  raised  ;  cold  or  evaporating  lotions  should  be  applied  to  the 
,  if  the  head  be  extremely  hot  and  flushed,  the  ice  cap ;  stimulating 
a  may  be  employed  if  the  extremities  be  cool,  and  everything  con- 
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head,  laxatives,  mild  revulsives,  and  on  unstimulating  diet.  Th( 
powers,  under  these  circumstances,  should  not  be  impaired  by  active 
ures  of  treatment.  The  recovery  is  to  be  effected  by  the  abeorption 
clot.  The  case  is  now  one  of  paralysis  which  will  be  oonsidere 
chapter  devoted  to  that  topic.  There  is  an  important  consideratios 
ever,  which  may  be  here  mentioned,  namely,  attention  should  be  sf 
directed  to  the  paralyzed  limbs,  and  means  employed  to  maintaii 
nutrition  and  functional  capability.  These  means  are,  friction,  or  sha 
ing,  and  passive  movements.  Several  weeks  should  elapse  befor 
tricity  and  remedies  designed  to  excite  the  paralyzed  muscles  i 
sorted  to. 

The  liability  to  recurrence  of  apoplexy  dependent  on  cerebral  1 
rhage,  after  recovery  from  an  attack,  renders  it  important  to  obsei 
possible  precautions  by  way  of  prophylaxis.  Placing  the  system 
best  possible  condition  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  diet  and  regime 
avoiding  exciting  causes,  will  afford  all  the  security  which  can  be  obi 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  protection  is  afforded  by  reducing  the  j 
of  the  system,  and  other  evils  may  thereby  be  induced,  it  is  injuc 
to  adopt  a  diet  which  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system, 
resort  to  repeated  bloodlettings,  cathartics,  or  other  lowering  m« 
In  striving  to  avoid  excesses  and  imprudences  of  all  kinds,  care  m 
taken  not  to  err  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Mental  occupation  with 
tain  limits  is  advisable. 

A  liability  to  apoplexy,  if  an  attack  have  never  occurred,  cannot  1 
mated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  one  of  the  affections 
many  persons  are  apt  to  apprehend,  and,  if  certain  cerebral  symptc 
experienced,  especially  vertigo,  the  fear  of  apoplexy  is  often  the 
of  much  unhappiness.  The  suggestion  by  the  physician  that  tl 
danger  of  this  affection,  is  an  indiscretion  which  I  have  known  to 
most  calamitous.  When  apprehension  is  felt,  the  physician  is  war 
in  giving  assurances  that  vertigo  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  ar 
ciently  common  without  being  followed  by  apoplexy,  and  that  an  apo 
attack  is  rarely  preceded  by  obvious  premonitions,  heedless  unet 
may  oft;entimes  be  removed  by  these  assurances. 

Insolation— Sunstroke. 

The  terms  insolation  and  sunstroke  are  applied  to  an  affection,  oi 
properly,  different  affections,  occasioned,  not  exclusively  by  expos 
the  sun's  ra^s,  as  the  terms  signify,  but  by  the  action  of  great  hej 
bined  generally  with  other  causative  circumstances.  The  terms  i\i 
sudden  attack,  in  extremely  hot  weather,  after  exposure  to  the  dire 
of  the  sun  or  to  great  heat,  the  attack  characterized  by  loss  of  con 
ness,  followed  frequently  by  stertor  and  convulsions,  death  taking 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  o 
hours.  Now,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  the  morbid  ca 
is  expressed  by  the  term  exhaustion  ;  the  vital  powers  are  prostrat 
forces  carrying  on  the  circulation  give  way,  and  death  takes  place  1 
cope.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  affection  is  analogous  to  con 
apoplexy.  In  still  another  class  of  cases  the  symptoms  show  a  cc 
tion  of  apoplexy  and  exhaustion.  The  cases  last  referred  to  pi 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  so-called  insolation,  or  son 
Other  names  than  insolation  and  sunstroke  have  been  proposed,  viz 
asphyxia,  hent-apoplexy,  thermal  or  heat  fever,  ete. 

As  a  rule,  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  are  found  to  be  notably  odd 


>reinonition3  ol  tne  attack  are  slignt  or  wanting.  i»r.  iswiic,  m  a 
>ased  on  the  observation  of  60  cases  in  the  New  Tork  Hospital, 
e  following  account  of  the  attack :  "  The  patients  are  suddenly 
^hile  in  the  performance  of  their  labors,  with  pain  in  the  head,  and 
of  folness  and  oppression  in  the  epigastrium,  occasionally  nausea 
liting,  general  feeling  of  weakness,  especially  of  tlie  lower  extremi- 
rtigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  in8cn8ibilit3\  Surrounding  objects 
>f  uniform  color.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  this  was,  so  far  as 
>  ascertained,  blue  .or  purple.  In  one  instance  everything  appeared 
another  green,  and  in  another  white."'  It  is  stated  by  Longmore 
itability  of  the  bladder  prece<les  the  attack.'  Pain  in  the  head, 
li  generally  present,  does  not  always  precede  imconsciousness.  It 
iting  in  the  case  of  a  medical  friend  of  the  author  who  had  a  severe 
Euxiompaniod  by  violent  convulsions. 

^tack  may  consist  of  only  a  transient  insensibility.  But  in  severe 
le  patient  usually  passes  quickly  into  a  comatose  state.  It  is  in 
.te  that  cases  generally  come  under  medical  observation.  The 
Te  in  some  cases  dilated,  in  some  contracted,  and  sometimes  the 
ormal  but  the  respondency  to  light  is  lessened  or  lost.  There  may 
faction  and  dilatation  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  The 
ay  be  at  first  infrequent  and  full,  as  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  but  it 
icomes  frequent  and  feeble  toward  the  fatal  termination.  I  have 
i  death  to  take  place  purely  by  apnoea,  the  pulse  having  consider- 
2e  until  after  the  cessation  of  breathing.  The  respirations  in  some 
e  stertorous,  in  other  cases  suspirious  and  accompanied  by  moan- 
ey  are  increased  in  frequency  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  most 
e  temperature  of  the  body  is  notably  raised.     The  maximum  rise, 

at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  July,  1868,  was  109^°  Fahrenheit,  and 
est  observed  was  99^°.  In  a  case  observed  in  July,  1872,  tiie 
itore  in  the  axilla  was  110^^.     If  the  thermometer  indicate  a  rise 

or  upward,  a  £atal  termination  is  to  be  expected.  In  the  cast*, 
r,  just  referred  to,  in  which  the  temperature  was  11 0^°,  the  patient 
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by  Pepper,  in  3  insanity  followed.     This  sequel  did  not  occur  in  ov 
cases  received  at  the  New  York  Hospital.     Temporary  delirium  eii 
ing  the  attack  is  occasionally  observed.     Paralysis  is  very  rarely 
comitant  or  a  sequel.     I  have,  however,  known  of  the  occuri-ence  of 
plete  transient  hemiplegia  in  one  case  after  recovery  from  the  attac 
in  one  case  before  recovery.     In  the  latter  case  it  lasted  but  a  few 

As  already  stated,  the  pathological  character  of  the  affection,  in  al 
of  insolation,  is  not  uniform.  Cases  of  sudden  death  from  exhaust 
syncope  produced  by  heat  and  over-exertion  are  reckoned  among  cj 
which  the  morbid  condition  is  quite  different.  A  certain  propoii 
cases  seem  to  be  truly  apoplectic ;  the  appearances  after  death,  tl 
racter  of  the  attack,  and  all  the  symptoms  denote  congestive  apo 
In  other  cases,  which,  probabl3%  constitute  the  majority,  the  pathol 
character  is  mixed ;  an  apoplectic  condition  is  combined  with  exhai 
It  is  highly  important  to  take  cognizance  of  these  differences  as  n 
pathological  character,  in  treating  the  different  cases  which  are  gi 
together  under  the  name  insolation.  The  notably  increased  terope 
of  the  body,  perhaps,  stands  in  a  causative  relation  to  certain 
phenomena.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  insolation  is, 
marked  degree,  a  febrile  disease.  That  toxical  changes  in  the  bloo 
an  important  part  in  the  pathology,  is  probable.  The  fluidit}-  of  the 
after  death,  its  acid  reaction,  and  the  diminution  of  ox3'gen,  are  ev 
of  changes  not  yet  understood.  Vallin,  of  Paris,  has  reported  a  sei 
observations  upon  dogs  and  rabbits  destroyed  by  Insolation.  These  ai 
placed  upon  the  back,  fastened  in  this  position,  and  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  months  of  Jul}'  and  August,  in  the  climate  of 
presented  phenomena  analogous  to  insolation  in  man,  and  died  gen 
after  an  exposure  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  Examination! 
deatli  showed  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  the  cavities  of  the 
especially  the  left  ventricular  cavity,  being  empty.  These  experiment 
been  repeated  by  Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.  Vallin  is  led  to  att 
these  conditions  and  death  to  coagulation  of  the  liquid  of  the  mv 
tissue  (sue  musculaire.  myosin)  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm.  11 
not,  however,  apply  this  explanation  to  all  the  cases  embrace<l  und 
name  insolation.  In  some  cases  he  attributes  the  death  to  toxical  d 
in  the  blood,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  arrested  b}'  a  morbid  j 
acting  through  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
cavities  may  be  filled  with  blood.*  The  observations  of  Prof.  Hon 
Wood,  Jr.,  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contraction  of  tl 
tricles  of  the  heart  found  after  death,  especially  when  autopsies  an 
within  a  short  time  after  death,  is,  in  most  cases,  of  post-mortem, 
ante-mortem,  occurrence.* 

Excessive  heat  is  the  chief  agency  in  causing  insolation,  but  otl 
cumstances  co-operate  in  the  causation.  Muscular  exertion,  unduh 
or  prolonged,  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  cause.  Persons  are  gei 
attacked  when  engaged  in  labor,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  ral 
Swift  states  that,  of  the  cases  which  he  observed,  a  large  proporti(M 
attacked  shortly  after  dinner.  The  concentration  of  innervation 
the  processes  of  digestion,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  with  foe 
liquids,  the  latter  being  frequently  taken  in  large  quantity,  and  pe 
in  some  cases,  the  disengagement  of  gas  from  chemical  changes  i 
from  indigestion,  will  account  for  the  fact  stated  by  Swift.     In  most 

»  VidA  Archives  de  Mededne,  Pevrier,  1870. 

*  On  Thermic  fever  or  Sunsiroke,  Boylston  Prize  essay,  1872. 


accumuiatiou  or  electricity,  dryness  auci  rarelaction  ol  tne  air ;  but 
owing  the  importance  of  these  influences  arc  wanting.  The  number 
in  the  same  place  in  different  years  varies  greatly.  Prof.  Dickson 
;hat  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  more  persons  died  from  sunstroke  in 
an  in  any  twelve  other  years  ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
•  of  1853  there  were  260  cases  reported,  whereas  in  no  previous 
d  there  been  more  than  36  cases.* 

ittaek  generally  takes  place  at  periods  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
naximum.  Of  the  60  cases  observed  by  Swift,  40  occurred  be- 
1  A.  M.  and  4  p.  m.,  17  between  4  and  9  r.  M.,and  3  between  8  and 
* 

leness  from  disease  or  other  causes  renders  persons  more  liable  to 
±. 

diagnosis  is,  in  general,  made  without  difficulty.  The  circum- 
oonnected  with  the  attack,  and  the  83'mptomatic  phenomena,  are 
itly  distinctive.  Apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  blood  is  to  be 
lished  by  the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  Persons  deeply  intoxicated 
infrequently  brought  into  hospitals  as  cases  of  sunstroke,  but  the 
ers  of  alcoholic  coma  suffice  for  its  discrimination. 
iisive  of  mild  cases  in  which  there  is  transient  stupor  or  inscnsi- 
;he  danger  in  cases  of  insolation  is  always  very  great.  The  death- 
iges  from  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  If,  with  deep  coma,  the  breathing 
orouB,  sighing,  or  moaning,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable. 
Veqnency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters, 
1  rales,  and  complete  immobility  are  forerunners  of  a  fatal  termina- 
SonTulsions  are  extremely  unfavorable ;  yet  I  have  known  recovery 
place  after  violent  convulsions.  In  accordance  with  the  difference 
lological  character  in  different  cases,  the  mode  of  dying  is  some- 
»y  rapid  asthenia  or  syncope.  This  mode  of  dying  is  exemplified 
the  cases  in  which  the  death  is  notably  sudden,  taking  place  in  the 
>f  a  few  moments  afler  the  attack.  The  mode  of  dying  in  other 
)  by  apnoea,  but,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  by  apnoea  and 
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The  spirits  of  turpentine  given  in  this  way  ore  recommended,  i 
straints  of  dress  are  to  be  removed.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  i 
and  pure  an  atmosphere  as  possible.  If  the  surface  be  hot  an 
sponging  the  body  with  spirit  and  water  should  be  employed, 
should  constitute  measures  employed  during  the  attack.  Catb 
emetics,  bloodletting,  and  all  depressing  agencies  are  pcmicioas. 
symptoms  representing  the  condition  which  calls  for  the  troatm 
just  stated  are  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  weakness 
heart-sounds,  with  absence  of  stertor  and  the  embarrassment  of  bre 
indicative  of  cerebral  compression. 

In  well-marked  apoplectic  cases  I  believe  bloodletting  to  be  tb 
sure  especially  indicated.  The  treatment  called  for  is  the  same  as  i 
gestive  apoplexy,  which,  in  fact,  in  these  cases,  the  affection  is.  T 
of  the  patient  may  depend  on  the  prompt  emplo^'ment  of  bloodl 
Tlie  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  with  croton-oil.  Cold  shoi 
applieil  to  the  head,  either  by  means  of  the  ice-cap  or  the  douche, 
head  should  be  elevated,  and  everything  constricting  the  chest  o 
removal.  Revulsive  applications  should  be  made  to  the  extrei 
The  symptoms  representing  the  condition  calling  for  these  measm 
fulness  of  the  pulse,  slowness  of  the  respiration,  with  perhaps  sterto 
of  the  surface,  congestion  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  carotic 
temporal  arteries. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  insc 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  Th 
trine  which  I  would  inculcate  is,  that  to  abstract  blood  is  vastly  i 
tant  in  some  and  destructive  in  other  cases.  Never  to  employ  bl( 
ting,  and  to  employ  it  in  all  cases,  would  be  alike  injudicious.  It 
course,  for  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  to  discriminate  betwe 
cases  in  which  bloodletting  is  called  for,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  i 
harm.  I  have  noted  several  cases  which  apparently  exemplify  the  i 
tance  of  bloodletting ;  and  I  am  led  to  introduce  a  brief  notice  of  tw< 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  present  time,  some,  and  |>orhAp« 
practitioners  consider  this  measure  improper  in  all  cases  of  insolati 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1862,  eight  cases  of  coma  from  sunstrok 
admitted  into  Belle vue  Hospital.  Of  these  cases,  7  proved  fatal, 
letting  was  employed  in  only  one  case,  and  in  this  case  the  patient 
ered.  This  was  the  last  case  admitted  on  that  day,  and  bloodlettii 
resorted  to  in  that  case  by  the  house-ph3'sician.  Dr.  Martin,  mainly  i 
of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  seven  cases  under  other  measures  d 
ment.  In  the  case  which  recovered,  the  coma  was  as  profound,  ti 
83'mptoms,  in  general,  apparently  as  unfavorable  as  in  the  other 
The  breathing  was  stertorous,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  skin  hot  ai 
and  the  pulse  frequent,  but  full.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
from  the  arm,  and  the  temples  freely  leeched.  The  patient  came 
my  observation  on  the  following  day.  He  was  then  quite  comlb 
and  complained  only  of  debility.  He  recovered  his  strength  rapid) 
was  discharged  in  a  few  days,  well. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1864,  a  patient  was  admitted  into  one 
wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  who  had  been  found  in  a  state  of  insou 
in  the  street.  The  pulse  was  100  per  minute,  and  had  considerable 
the  breathing  was  stertorous,  the  skin  hot,  the  pufMls  neither  coni 
nor  dilated,  but  not  responding  to  light.  Eighteen  ounces  of  blooi 
tnken  from  the  arm,  and  the  cold  douche  applied  to  the  head, 
measures  constituted  the  treatment.  He  recovered  his  consctoun 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  bleeding.    On  the  following  day  he  rej 


n.  i^mcniuiuatiuu  la  uiho  impunaub  iii  pru8criuiiig  uie  croLou  on. 
danger  be  from  exhaustion,  an  active  purgative  is  not  indicated. 
» the  head  is  important  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
ion  predominate.  On  the  other  hand,  in. the  cases  in  which  the 
;ion  is  notably  feeble,  stimulant  remedies  by  the  mouth  or  rectum 
ed  for.  In  all  cases  quietude  is  important.  In  the  cases  in  which 
jions  occur,  these  mixy  Ijc  excited  by  movements  of  the  body.  The 
ficient  measure  having  reference  to  convulsions  is  the  inhalation 
roform. 

bromide  of  potassium  has  been  employed  freely  in  the  treatment 
i  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  but  without  apparent  benefit.  For  several 
>a8t  considerable  reliance,  in  that  hospital,  has  been  placed  on 
ig  the  body  freely  with  cold  water,  in  addition  to  ice  to  the  head. 

the  present  summer  (1872),  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
Has  been  carried  out  more  efficiently  than  hitherto,  in  the  foUow- 
[iner :  The  patient  is  enveloped  in  a  sheet  wet  with  cold  water,  and 
on  blankets  covered  with  India-rublxir  cloth.  With  a  sprinkling 
i  cold  water  is  applied  over  tlie  whole  body  at  intervals  of  a  few 
bs.  This  is  kept  up  for  a  period  ranging  from  half  an  hour  to  seve- 
rs, the  continuance  being  determined  by  the  effect  on  the  tempera- 
ilse,  and  other  sj- mptoms.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla  is  reduced 
r  less,  and  sometimes  several  degrees.  The  measure  is  ref)eated  as 
9  the  temperature  again  rises.  If  the  pulse  be  feeble,  stimulants 
en,  more  or  less  freely,  during  the  a])plication  of  the  water.  The 
Feet  of  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been  marked  in  some  cases.     A 

admitted  at  2  P.  M.,  unconscious,  pupils  contracted,  pulse  150, 
Dg  stertorous,  the  axillary  temperature  110J°,  and  the  body  cya- 
waa  at  once  placed  in  the  wet  sheet  and  sprinkled.  At  half  past 
.,  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  had  fallen  to  104j^,  the  frequency 
Nilse  and  the  cyanosis  persisting.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  sheet, 
>8  were  applied  to  the  chest,  and  at  5  o^clock  the  wet  sheet  was 
pplied  and  continued  until  15  minutes  after  7  P.  M.     The  tempera- 
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ing  the  body  with  cold  water  was  employed.  Further  observations  aic 
required  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  usefulness  of  abstracting  heat  from 
the  body  by  the  use  of  cold  water  in  cases  of  insolation.  That  it  is  use* 
ful  is  certain,  and,  with  due  care,  the  plan  of  treatment  does  not  involTe 
risk  of  doing  harm. 

Dr}'^  cups  to  the  chest  seem  to  relieve  symptoms  dependent  on  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  namely,  embarrassed  breathing  and  cyanosis;  applied 
over  the  spine,  they  are  useful  in  relieving  convulsions  and  muscoltr 
rigid  it}'. 

In  some  of  the  cases  treated  in  18Y2,  the  Calabar  bean  was  given  in 
doses  of  one  grain  by  hypodermic  injection,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times  after  intervals  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  This  remedy  wai 
tried  with  reference  to  muscular  rigidity  and  convulsive  movements.  It 
seemed  to  be  useful,  but  the  observations  were  too  few  to  warrant  any 
positive  conclusions.  Given  in  the  dose  just  stated,  it  produced  no  marked 
effect  upon  the  pupils.^ 

Congestion  and  AnsDmia  of  the   Spinal  Cord.   Hemor- 
rhage within  the  Spinal  Canal. 

Congestion  and  anosmia  of  the  spinal  cord  will  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  general  spinal  paral3'si8  and  paraplegia,  affections  to  be  considered 
after  having  treated  of  inflammation  and  structural  lesion<«  situated  within 
the  skull  and  the  spinal  canal  (cide  Chap.  V.).  It  is  chiefly  with  ^efe^ 
ence  to  the  paralytic  affections  just  named,  that  these  pathological  condi* 
tions  are  important ;  and,  recognizing,  as  is  done  in  this  work,  the  diffMw 
ent  forms  of  paralysis  as  distinct  diseases,  although  they  are,  in  reality, 
only  symptoms,  it  will  suflice,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  notice  con- 
gestion and  anaemia  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  entering  into  the  etiology  of  thi 
forms  of  paralysis  referable  to  that  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

Hemorrhage  within  the  spinal  canal  is  an  exceeilingly  rare  event,  espfr 
cially  when  not  dependent  on  injuries  of  the  spine.  Spinal  hemorrl^p 
may  be  meningeal  (llematorrhachis),  or  it  ma}'  be  in  the  substance  of  thft 
cord  (Ilemomyelorrhagia).  In  either  form,  the  hemorrhage  constitntol 
what  has  been  called  spinal  apoplexy.  Its  infrequency  is  in  striking  ooi^ 
trast  to  intrn-cTanial  hemorrhage.  In  cases  of  meningeal  hemorHiage, 
the  extravasation  may  be  between  the  bones  and  the  dura  mater,  betwect 
the  latter  and  the  arachnoid,  or  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  nutet 
The  last-named  situation  is  that  in  which  it  ofbenest  occurs.  The  amoonl 
of  extravasation  varies  in  different  cases.  The  quantity  is  sometimei 
sufficient  to  fill  the  spinal  canal.  In  contrast  to  this,  there  may  be  oih 
a  very  small  coagulum.  Isolated,  small  clots  have  been  observed,  indl 
eating,  by  their  ap])earance,  a  series  of  extravasations  occurring  at  dife 
ent  periods.  In  these  cases,  the  appearances  usually  denote  circuinscriM 
spinal  meningitis,  the  inflammation,  in  general,  being  secondary  and  es* 
erted  by  the  clot.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  sometimes  the  hemo^ 
rhage  may  follow  spinal  meningitis,  giving  rise  to  an  affection  correspondt 
ing  to  hematoma  of  the  dura  mater ;  a  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of 
the  cord  takes  place  in  the  gray  portion,  and  gives  rise  to  a  clot,  oi^ 
oftener,  to  two,  three,  or  more  clots,  varying  in  size  fVom  that  of  a  pak 
head  to  a  bean.    If  life  bo  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  same  changes  ttk^ 

*  For  a  report  of  55  cases  treated  in  Bcllevue  Hospital,  July  and  Aomt,  t9^ 

Prepared,  at  mv  reqaest,  by  Dr.  Katzenbachf  bousc-physldan,  vftU  atm  J^  V 
ournal  of  Memcine,  Jan.  1878.  ^ 
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here  as  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.      These  extravasations 
oftenest  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  next  in  frequency  in  the 
portion,  and  very  rarely  below  the  dorsal 

he  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  spinal  hemorrhage,  it  is  of  trauma- 
^in.  Meningeal  extravasation  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  tetanus 
lorea.  It  is  probable  that  apoplexy  of  the  cord  is  attributable  to 
ne  conditions  as  extravasations  within  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
r,  atheroma  of  the  arteries,  miliary  aneurisms,  and  softening.  An- 
13  of  the  aorta  sometimes,  after  having  occasioned  erosion  of  the 
roe,  burst  into  the  spinal  canal.  Extravasation  into  the  cord  some- 
coexists  with  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Spinal  hemorrhage  is  one  of 
reral  morbid  conditions  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  general 
paralysis  and  paraplegia. 


CHAPTER  II. 

leniiigltls  and  Hematoma  of  tbe  Dura  Mater—Acute  Cerebral  Meningitis— Anatomioal 
cters— Clinical  History— Patbological  Character— Causation— Diagnosis— Prognosis-* 
nent  Chronic  Meningitis.  Tuberculous  Meningitis-  Spinal  Meningitis.  Cerebro- 
Meningltis— Anatomical  Characters- Clinical  History— Pathological  Character— 
tloD— Diagnosis— Prognosis— Treatment    Hydrocephalus.    Hydrorachis. 

jAMMATION  within  the  cranium  may  be  seated,  primarily,  either 
iie  membranes  investing  the  brain  or  in  the  cerebral  substance.  As 
ts  the  membranes,  the  dura  mater  is  rarely  the  primary  seat  of  an 
nation.  When  this  membrane  becomes  inflamed,  the  inflammation, 
lie,  follows  either  an  injury  of  the  skull,  disease  of  the  bones,  or  a 
I  growth  springing  from  the  membrane,  and  the  inflammation  is 
scribed.  Inflammation  of  the  meninges  is  generally  seated  in  the 
oid  and  pia  mater,  and  the  term  meningitis  is  applied  to  inflamma- 
'  these  membranes.  The  relations  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
th,  that  one  can  hardly  be  inflamed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ; 
thologists  have  diflTered  as  to  which  one  of  the  two  membranes  is 
ily  or  chiefly  afltected.  It  is  not  practically  important  to  settle  this 
>ii.  The  terms  arachnitis  and  pieitis  would  be  appropriate  to  de- 
ft inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  separately,  but,  in 
f  the  difficulty  of  determining  in  which  the  inflammation  has  its 
of  departure,  the  term  meningitis  is  to  be  preferred.  Inflammation 
meninges  of  the  brain  should  be  called  cerebral  meningitis,  in  order 
tmguish  it  from  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  brain  and  cord.  Inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord  is 
I  meningitis,  and  of  the  meninges  of  both  the  brain  and  cord,  cere- 
pinal  meningitis.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  may 
Ji^gaished  as  cerebritis.  Cerebral  meningitis  may  be  acute,  or  it 
exist  as  a  subacute  and  chronic  affection.  These  two  forms  will 
a  separate  consideration.  A  form  of  inflammation  known  as  tuber- 
08  meningitis  will  also  be  considered  under  a  distinct  head.  In  this 
Iter,  after  having  devoted  a  little  space  to  pachymeningitis  and  hem(i» 
iO 
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toma  of  the  dura  mater ^  the  three  forms  of  cerebral  meningitis 
will  be  considered ;  also,  spinal  meningitis  and  cerebro-spinal ; 
with  a  brief  notice  of  hydrocephalus  and  hydrorachis. 

Pachymeningitis— Hematoma  of  the  Dura  Ki 

Under  these  names  Yirchow  was  the  first  to  describe  an  affe< 
appears  to  be  primarily  and  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  c 
The  affection  described  under  these  names  is,  by  some  wi 
sidered  as  embracing  inflammation  situated  on  either  the  oi 
inner  aspect  of  the  dura  mater ;  that  is,  on  the  surface  in  cc 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  on  the  surface  attached  to  th 
External  pachymeningitis,  or  inflammation  in  the  latter  of 
situations,  is  probably  never  a  primary  affection ;  it  is  always 
to  either  an  injury,  or  disease  of  the  cranial  bones.  Hence, 
recognized  as  a  variety  of  the  affection,  it  belongs  to  surgical,  i 
to  medical,  practice.  The  following  account  will,  therefore,  re 
sively,  to  inflammation  affecting  the  arachnoid  aspect  of  the  d 
or  internal  pachymeningiliH, 

Anatomically  this  affection  is  characterized,  in  the  first  pi 
formation  of  an  adventitious  membrane,  or  a  collection  of  b 
not  *'  false,"  but  organized  and  containing  vessels.  The  membr 
extremely  thin  and  delicate,  as  to  be  compared  to  the  spider's 
if  hemorrhage  has  not  taken  place,  they  are  liable  to  be  over! 
careful  examination  be  not  made  by  the  touch  as  well  as  by  tl 
some  cases  several  membranes  are  successively  found,  and  f 
layers  may  be  detected ;  as  many  as  twenty  have  been  count 
contain  bloodvessels  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  In  the  sec 
an  anatomical  characteristic,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
sence  of  blood  contained  in  the  meshes  of  the  adventitious  n 
and  limited  to  the  space,  or  spaces,  which  these  occupy.  The  h 
is  attributed  to  rupture  of  the  vessels  contained  in  the  advent! 
branes.  From  the  appearances  in  some  cases  the  occurrence 
hemorrhage  is  inferred,  and  in  other  cases  repeated  hemorrl 
evidently  taken  place.  The  blood  thus  infiltrating  the  mem) 
retained  in  a  kind  of  cyst,  is  the  element  of  the  affection  deno 
name  hematoma.  This  is  not  an  essential  element,  although  ; 
is  exceptional.  In  some  8i>eciraen8,  newly-formed,  membranes 
without  any  evidence  of  hemorrhage.  It  may  be  supposed  t 
cases  which  furnish  these  specimens,  hemorrhage  would  hav 
had  the  life  of  the  patient  continued.  The  existence  of  pachy 
without  hematoma,  in  some  cases,  goes  to  show  that  the  latter 
tive  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  former,  and  is  in  contradiction 
explanation,  namely,  that  the  hemorrhage  occurs  first,  and  the  i 
are  produced  afterwards. 

The  infiammation  in  this  affection  is  more  or  less  circnmscri 
usually  seated  at  the  cmnial  vault,  by  the  side  of  the  median 
affection  may  be  single  or  double ;  that  is,  it  may  be  seated  o 
of  the  medial  line,  or  it  may  extend  to  both  sides.  In  the  lat 
often  is  equal  in  extent  on  the  two  sides,  thus  furnishing  an  e 
the  law  of  symmetry.  The  extent  of  surface  affected  Taries  i 
cases.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  is  encysted  also  varies,  i 
sometimes  to  only  an  ounce,  and  sometimes  exceeding  a  pound 
The  cyst  is  genendly  oval  in  shape,  its  length  being  four  or  f 
and  the  thickness,  in  some  cases.  )>eing  hal^  an  in<m*    In  proj 


the  hemorrhage.  Cerebral  symptoms  belonging  to  the  first  of  these 
is  are,  cephalalgia,  which  is  often  notably  intense,  vertigo,  tinnitus 
m,  vigilance,  and  disturbed  sleep.  There  is  muscular  feebleness 
ut  paralysis.  In  general,  contraction  of  the  pupils  exists  in  a  marked 
e.  In  young  children  there  is  febrile  movement ;  after  adult  age  this 
dting.  Muscular  contractions  and  convulsions  are  apt  to  occur  in 
len.  This  fever  in  children  is  short,  lasting  only  a  few  days;  in 
J,  on  the  contrary,  it  extends  over  weeks,  and  sometimes  several 
is.  The  second  period  is  distinguished  by  the  supervention  of 
toms  denoting  pressure.  If  the  hemorrhage  take  place  rapidly,  it 
ily  to  occasion  an  apoplectic  seizure  from  which  the  patient  recovers, 
ited  apoplectic  attacks  ma}*  occur,  corresponding  to  successive  extra- 
ions  of  blood.  If  the  hemorrhage  take  place  slowly,  it  occasions 
olency,  which  continues  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  the  mind, 
rakcnlng,  being  more  or  loss  confused.  Successive  periods  of  som- 
ce  may  mark  repeated  slow  lieraorrhages.  Contraction  of  the  pupils 
lis  during  this  period  ;  and,  if  the  hematoma  be  limited  to  one  side, 
mtraction,  although  existing  on  both  sides,  is  greater  on  the  side 
sponding  to  the  seat  of  the  affection.  The  pulse  in  this  period 
les  slow  and  irregular.  Hemiplegia  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion 
ses,  and  several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  hemiplegia 
ritnated  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  In  some  cases  paralysis  is 
d  to  the  face,  and  it  may  be  but  temporary,  sometimes,  however, 
ling.  Muscular  contractions  and  convulsions  do  not  occur  unless 
other  cerebral  affection  coincide  with  the  hematoma. 
i  affection  cannot  be  diagnosticated  in  some  cases  in  which,  during 
rst  time,  there  are  no  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  and  a  positive 
twis  is  hardly  ever  warrantable.  In  young  children  it  is  likely  to 
ifoanded  with  tuberculous  meningitis.  Points  which  distinguish  it 
the  latter  are,  a  greater  intensit}'  and  continuity  of  febrile  move- 
absence  of  constiixition,  and  vomiting  either  slight  or  wanting. 
ilsions  are  apt  to  be  more  prominent,  and  it  is  stated  by  Legendre 
Kmtraction  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the  hands  and  feet  is 
on.     In  adults,  a  probable  diagnosis  is  to  be  reached  by  excluding 
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he  considered  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  this  affection  and  tuberculous 
meningitis.  In  adults  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  among  insane  per- 
sons, and  among  those  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  it  oocurs,  idso, 
intercurrently  in  some  cases  of  rheumatism  and  of  the  essential  feren. 
These  facts  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosii 
The  affection  may  be  of  traumatic  origin. 

The  affection  ends  fatally  in  most  cases.  It  proves  fatal  after  a  short 
duration  in '•young  children.  In  adults,  more  or  less  of  the  hematoma 
may  be  absorbed,  and  the  brain  become  tolerant  of  the  pressure,  so  that, 
even  if  complete  recovery  do  not  take  place,  life  may  continue  indefi- 
nitely, with  but  few,  if  any,  cerebral  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  however, 
sooner  or  later  the  patient  falls  into  a  condition  of  persistent  coma, 
ending  in  death. 

Measures  of  treatment,  in  the  first  period,  arc  those  indicated  bj  tiie 
existence  of  a  circumscribed  and,  excepting  in  young  children,  sulncote 
and  chronic  inflammation.  Depletory  measures,  namely,  bloodletting  and 
active  cathartics,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  advisable.  Counter-irritation  onr 
the  nucha  may  be  useful,  and  should  be  tried,  since,  if  judiciously  en- 
ployed,  it  will  not  do  harm.  The  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  bromidci 
arc  to  be  tried.  If  not  contra-indicated  by  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  mercurialization  may  be  resorte<]  to.  In  the  second  period,  n 
object  of  treatment  is  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood.  Possibly  the 
remedies  first  named  may  be  useful  with  reference  to  this  object  The 
prognosis,  however,  is  so  unfavorable  that  there  is  little  encouragement 
to  expect  more  than  palliation  of  pain  or  other  symptoms,  and  the  pro* 
longation  of  life  by  analeptic  treatment.^ 

Acute  Cerebral  Keningitis. 

The  name  acute  cerebral  meningitis  denotes,  conventionally,  inflaina» 
tion  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  exclusive  of  the  dura  mater,  that  i8,ifr 
flammation  affecting  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  The 
name  is  applied  to  acute  meningitis  not  associated  with  tuberculona  di^ 
ease.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  so-called  tuberculous  meningitis  it  may 
be  designated  simple  meningitis.  By  some  authors  the  name  fibro-pni^ 
lent  meningitis  is  applied  to  it.  As  regards  frequency,  it  is  to  be  reci:- 
oned  among  the  very  rare  affections. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  appreciable  local  results  of  acute  it- 
flammation  in  this  situation  are  those  of  serous  inflanunation,  viz.^  more 
or  less  redness  from  vascular  injection,  and  the  presence  of  serum,  coagu- 
lated fibrin  or  lymph,  and  pus.  These  inflammatory  products,  however, 
are  beneath,  not  upon,  the  arachnoid  membrane,  that  is,  they  are  deposited 
in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  The  redness  is  from  the  injection  of  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  not  from  red  globules  in  the  arachnoid.  L^mph, 
in  more  or  less  abundance,  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  under 
the  arachnoid.  It  is  observed  especially  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolu- 
tions, at  the  superior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  being  lc« 
abundant  or  absent  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  presence  of  pus  is  d^ 
noted  by  a  greenish  color.  A  small  quantity  of  exudation  maj'  be  scraped 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  visceral  arachnoid,  and,  exceptionably,  il  ia 

>  This  notice  of  pachymenin^tis  and  hematoma  of  the  dara  mater  la  baaed  maialj 
on  Jflccoiid's  accouut  (Pathologie  Interne).    Other  authors,  however,  hare 

consulted. 


m  m  consiuerauiy  larger  quuuLiiy  iiiuii  in  uauixny  luunu  ueneai^u  iue 
oid  membrane  is  not  adequate  proof  of  meningitis.  This  occurs 
trophy,  or  wasting  of  the  brain,  incident  to  chronic  disease  in  any 
'  the  body,  or  from  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  vessels  within  the  cra- 

The  criterion  of  inflammation  is  either  lymph  in  quantity  to  be 
table  by  the  naked  eye,  or  pus.  Nor  is  mere  opacity  of  the  arach- 
embrane  enough.  A  s  remarked  by  Rokitansky,  ^^  opacity  and  thick- 
er the  arachnoid  are  very  common  post-mortem  appearances  ;  afler 

life,  a  moderate  degree  of  them  is  almost  constantly  found,  and 
bseiiee  is  the  exception.''*  In  autopsical  examinations,  meningitis 
to  be  considered  as  having  existed  on  insufiicient  grounds. 

«CAL  History.— Simple  acute  meningitis  may  be  abrupt  or  gradual 
levelopment.  The  premonitions  are  the  symptoms  of  determination 
xl  or  active  congestion,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  morbid  condition, 
the  development  of  inflammation,  there  is  a  marked  variation  in 
jms  at  different  periods  of  the  disease,  viz.,  prior  to  and  after  the 
urinous  exudation.  The  career  of  the  disease  is  divisible  into  two 
,the  division  being  based  on  the  occurrence  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
k.  The  first  stage  extends  to  the  period  when,  owing  to  the  pres- 
r  these  products,  a  marked  change  in  the  symptoms  occurs, 
first  stage  has  been  distinguished  as  the  ^^  stage  of  excitement."  It 
ticterized  by  pain,  usually  very  intense,  referred  to  the  entire  head, 
mes  greatest  in  the  anterior  and  sometimes  in  the  posterior  portion. 
UD  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion.  Delirium 
ntly  occurs ;  and  the  delirium,  in  this  stage,  is  generally  active  or 
»1,  but  in  some  cases  hilarious.  Owing  to  the  prominence  of  the 
m,  patients  are  sometimes  carried  to  insane  institutions,  the  affec- 
ting mistaken  for  functional  mania.  Convulsions  may  occur,  espe- 
m  young  subjects.  The  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are 
\ly  acute ;  light  and  sounds  occasion  distress,  and  increase  the  cere- 
Ecitement.    The  eyebrows  are  corrugated  to  shield  the  eyes  ft'om 


in  the  first,  stage. 

Patbolooical  Crabacteb. — The  disease  is  esscntiallr  thi 
inflatnmatioii  aliecting  serous  membranes  in  other  situAtion 
first  stnge,  the  diatiiictive  symptomatic  phenomena  proce 
sive  and  diaoniered  activity  of  the  ccrebrul  functions, 
stage  the  bruin  suffers  from  compression.  This  mechnnict 
inflamniHtory  products  is  not  pccuUttr  to  inflammation  In 
but,  owing  to  the  unyielding  bony  case  which  cimtains  tlic 
amount  of  effusion  and  cKudatioD  id  viuitly  more  eerioud 
larger  amount  in  other  tsituutions. 

Causatton. — Asitle  f^om  traumntic  cnses  and  those  in 
ease  is  attributabh;  to  insolation,  it  is  ditlicult  to  specify 
disease.  Various  causes  arc  named  by  diflerent  writers,  1 
arises  from  the  fact  that  other  affections  hnve  t)een  confoun 
meningitis.  It  may  arise  from  injuries  of  the  head,  and  it 
sometimes  prwluced  by  exposure  to  the  direct  mya  of  the 
lysis  of  a  consideralite  uumberof  cases,  the  diagnosis  ofnb 
to  doubt,  is  a  desidcratnin.  It  is  prubable  that  excessive 
alcoholic  drinks  may  give  rise  to  it.  Of  the  cases  which  c 
are  in  early  infancy.  According  to  Barthez  and  Rilliet 
children  are  found  l)etween  the  ages  of  live  and  eleven,  j 
to  Ouersant,  after  the  age  of  chihiliood,  it  occurs  chiefly  b 
cence  and  forty-flve.     I'he  larger  proportion  of  cases  are  ai 

Acute  meningitis  is  sometimes  deveioiKti  in  connection  i 
cular  rhetunatism.  Occurring  in  this  connection,  it  is  consi 
authors  as  a  variety  of  the  disease  under  the  names  rheumi 
and  cerebral  rheumalimn.  Tlie  clinical  history  differs  froB 
meningitis  not  associatevi  with  rheumatism,  in  either  the 
much  less  prominence,  of  cephalalgia  and  vomiting,  in  s 
progress  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  is  notably  ra|» 
tions  are  sometimes  a  marked  feature,  with  tremulousness 
and  lips,  as  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens.    Tremor  of  tbe  i 


symptoms  belonging  to  the  second  stage  are  required  for  a  positive 
sis.  Practically,  it  is  not  highly  important  to  distinguish  between 
congestion  and  the  first  stage  of  meningitis,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
res  of  treatment  are  indicated  in  either  case. 

ss  of  typhoid  fever  characterized  by  early  and  active  delirium,  have, 
fore,  not  infrequently  been  considered  as  cases  of  acute  meningitis. 
»nts  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  are :  The  access  or  slow 
pment  of  the  fever ;  the  distinctive  events  belonging  to  it,  viz.,  diar- 
meteorism  or  tympanites,  tenderness  in  the  iliac  regions,  together 
bsence  of  morbid  acuteness  of  the  senses,  and  continuance  of  the 
m  without  the  supervention  of  the  phenomena  of  the  second  stage 
ingitis.     These  points  show  the  disease  to  be  fever,  and  not  menin- 

ctional  mania  may  be  considered  as  denoting  acute  meningitis.  The 
lination  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  morbid  acuteness  of  the 
,  together  with  the  absence  of  febrile  movement,  and  the  continu- 
f  the  mania  without  the  symptoms  of  compression. 
IT  affections  are  more  likely  to  be  considered  acute  meningitis  than 
be  mistaken  for  other  afl'jctious.  The  ability  of  a  practitioner  to 
liliate  this  from  other  atfections  may  fairly  be  suspected,  if  he  be- 
nat  he  has  met  with  many  cases  of  it. 

riNOSis. — Acute  meningitis  involves  much  danger.  It  may  destroy 
iekly.  Cases  have  terminated  fatally  in  36  hours.  As  a  rule,  the 
>n,  in  fatal  cases,  doc3  not  extend  be3*ond  eight  or  nine  days.  The 
>m8  denoting  an  unfavorable  prognosis  are,  profound  coma,  notable 
sr  of  respiration,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  general  immobility  and 
esia,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  etc.  Strabismus,  hemiplegia,  and 
sions  may  be  present  in  cases  which  recover.  In  two  cases  received 
iUevae  Hospital  in  1862,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  H.  L3'^man,  one 
cases  being  in  my  service,  mid  the  other  in  the  service  of  Prof. 
8,  a  semi-comatose  condition  existed ;  in  one  case  there  was  hemi- 
in  the  other  case  strabismus  and  convulsions.  Both  cases  recov- 
MiCrked  strabismus  existed  in  a  case,  ending  in  recovery,  which  I 


testimony  to  its  vnlue,  as  a  remedy  Id  this  lUBcase,  and 
given  in  dosea  of  thirty  graina  three  or  four  times  daily.' 

Bloodletting,  in  this  disease,  is  indicated  in  view  of  th< 
its  operation  and  the  short  duration,  frequently,  of  the  fit 
ing  in  mind  that  the  chief  source  of  danger  ia  from  the  pn 
mation,  it  is  impotent  that  the  measures  employed  wi 
liniitiiig  these,  should  be  resorted  to  more  promptly  and 
in  other  acute  inflammations,  for  example  pneumonitis,  it 
ducts  of  iuflanunotion  generally  do  ndt  give  rise  to  seriout 
over,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  guarding  the  vi 
other  acute  inflammations ;  for  in  this  disease  there  is  i 
may  be  quickly  destroyed  by  apncea  caused  hy  the  prei 
serum  and  lymph,  whereas  in  most  other  acute  inflamroat 
is  that  they  will  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  It  is  nut,  hoi 
gotten  that  asthenia  enters  into  themode  of  dying  in  cas 
which  do  not  pursue  a  rapid  career,  and,  hence,  bloodiv 
measures  of  dcpli^tion  may  be  pushed  too  far.  These  mt 
indicated  in  the  flrst  stage  of  the  disease.  Perfcot  quie 
of  light,  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the  avoidance  of  e\ 
may  tend  to  increase  the  cerebral  excitement  by  acting  c 
mind,  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  this  sti 
ence  of  intense  cerebral  excitation  suggests  the  inquiry 
not  be  advisable,  in  the  first  stage,  to  endeavor  to  allay 
by  anodyne  remedies.  Jt  remains  to  be  ascertained 
whether  opium  and  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  may 
Vomiting  calls  for  palliative  measures.  The  diet,  in  thi 
be  restricted  to  the  blandest  articles,  taken  cold. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  great  object  of  treatment  is 
sorption  of  the  morbid  products,  serum  and  lymph, 
longer  admissible.     Mercurialization  is  generully  advised 
and,  although  the  efficiency  of  mercury  as  a  aorbe&cien 


iple  chronic  cerebral  meningitis,  that  is,  meningitis  not  incident  to 
srciilous  or  any  prior  cerebral  affection,  is  infrequent,  although  less 
ban  the  acute  form  of  tlie  disease.  This  statement  has  reference  to 
is  of  life  after  infancy,  but  it  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  the 

period.  In  a  great  mujority  of  cases,  it  is  a  subacute  affection 
Uio, 

e  anatomical  characters  arc  essentially  the  same  as  in  simple  acute 
igitis,  consisting  of  the  presence  of  more  or  less  serum  and  lytnph, 
8,  beneath  the  arachnoi<l,  this  membrane  being  thickened  and  opaque, 
lier  with  more  or  less  turbid  liquid  within  the  ventricles.  In  some 
the  attachment  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  to  the  brain  is  such 
in  detaching  the  membranes,  more  or  less  of  the  cortical  substance 
QOTed  with  them.  A  largo  effusion  into  the  ventricles  may  be  accom- 
d  by  so  small  an  amount  of  lymph  that  the  latter  without  careful 
otion  is  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

is  affection  may  be  ranked  among  the  "  insidious  diseases."  The 
^ms  may  not  point  to  any  cerebral  affection,  or  they  are  not  dis- 
,ve  of  this  form  of  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult.  Pain  in  the 
is  usually  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom,  but  tliis  is  a  symp- 
;ommon  to  many  affections.  There  may  be  little  or  no  febrile  move- 
Vomiting  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  but  this,  too,  occurs  in 
TOU9  pathological  connections.     Mental  apnth}'-,  amounting  some- 

to  stupidity,  indisposition  to  either  mental  or  physical  exertion, 
.  notable  change  in  disposition,  characterize  certain  cases.  Paralysis 
e  face  and  hemiplegia  sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  effects  of  other 
i  of  disease.  This  statement  also  applies  to  epileptiform  convulsions. 
ave  known  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  to  be  considered  a  case  of 
lie  gastritis,  vomiting  being  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom, 
patient  fell  into  coma  before  death,  but  this  was  attributed  to  ex- 
ion.  Meningitis  was  not  suspected  prior  to  the  autopsy.  In  another 
n  which  an  ante-mortem  diagnosis  was  not  made,  the  patient  dying 
wly  with  apoplexy  from  extravasation,  the  case  had  been  considered 
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impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  gradually  developed  coma  follow 
an  injury  of  the  head,  chronic  meningitis  is  to  be  suspected  rather  thin 
cerebral  sotlcning  or  tumors ;  a  traumatic  cause  is  more  likely  to  give 
rise  to  inilomniation  than  to  the  lesions  just  named.  Chronic  meningitis 
is  developed  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  the  affections  of  the  kid- 
ne3'^s  embraced  under  the  name  Bright's  disease.  The  existence  of  reul 
disease  is,  therefore,  of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis.  But,  in  cases  of 
renal  disease,  cerebral  symptoms  referable  to  ursemia,  viz.,  epileptifonn 
convulsions  and  coma,  are  not  to  l)e  considered  as  evidence  of  meningitis. 
Intermittency  of  cerebral  functions  may  render  the  diagnosis  ditfioolt 
The  following  facts,  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  obsen'ation,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this:  A  lad,  15  years  of  age,  had  vomiting  and  chiili 
with  pain  in  the  head  and  face.  lie  became  somnolent  to  a  degree  almost 
amounting  to  coma.  He  emerged  from  this  condition  and  appeared  con- 
valescent. A  return  of  the  cephelalgia,  vomiting,  and  somnolency  ooenr- 
red.  In  a  few  days  these  symptoms  again  disappeared,  and  he  again 
seemed  to  be  convalescing.  The  head  symptoms,  however,  returned  a 
third  time,  he  became  comatose,  respiration  and  deglutition  were  notaUj 
affected,  and  death  took  ])lace  48  hours  after  the  last  attack,  a  month  after 
the  commencement  of  his  illness.  The  autof)sy  showed  much  cerebnl 
congestion,  a  little  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  without  tubercles,  and 
the  ventricles  greatly  distended  with  liquid  which  was  nearly  transparenL 
The  fourth  ventricle  was  dilated.  There  were  no  tubercles  in  the  lungL 
Variations  in  the  amount  of  effusion  within  the  ventricles,  probaUy,  inD 
account  for  the  intermittency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
medulla  oblongata  by  the  liquid  in  the  fourth  ventricle  explains  thedi^ 
turbance  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  and  the  speedy  death,  in  the  lasl 
relapse. 

The  tr(^atraent  consists  of  moderate  counter-irritation,  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  perhaps  mercurialization,  quietude  of  mind  and  body,  aid 
the  hygienic  regulations  appropriate  to  chronic  affections  generally. 

Tnrberenlons  Meningitis. 

The  researches  of  Guersant  in  1823,  and  of  Gerhard  and  Rufz  in  183S 
and  1834,  led  to  the  recognition  of  a  variety  of  cerebral  menwgitis  difc 
fering  from  the  simple  acute  and  chronic  forms  which  have  just  beca 
considered.   A  distinctive  feature  of  this  variety  is  the  presence  of  roiliaiy 
granulations,  in  connection  with   meningeal   inflammation.     Hence  tte 
name   tuberculous   or  tubercular  meningitis.     It  has  also  been  called 
granular  meningitis.     These  names  denote  the  connection  of  the  menin- 
geal inflammation  with  the  semi-transparent,  grayish  bodies  known  at 
miliary  granulations  or  gray  tubercles.     It  is  described  by  Troosaeti 
under  the  name   "  cerebral   fever."     This  variety  of  meningitis  atfecti 
chiefly  children,  and  is  treated  of  fully  in  works  devoted  to  infantile  difr 
eases.     It  is  of  rare  occurrence  during  the  first  year  of  life,  ocearriog 
especially  aflcr  two,  and  under  seven  years  of  age.     It  is  not,  howem^ 
confined  to  childhood,  and  I  shall  therefore  briefly  consider  it. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  its  situation  in  tfat  , 
majority  of  cases  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  this  respect  it  diffen  tnm 
a  simple  acute  or  chronic  meningitis,  the  latter  affecting  especially  tht 
superior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  hence,  it  k 
called  by  some  authors  ^M>asilar  meningitis."  The  fibrinoas  exodatioa, 
very  raroly  accompanied  by  pus,  is  found  beneath  the  arachnoid  m«v- 
brane  covering  the  pons  Varolii,  optic  conunissures,  cerebelliun,  etc,  and 
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>tab]y  in  the  fissure  of  S^iviiis.  The  inflammation,  however,  may  extend 
the  convex  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  The  amount  of  exudation  varies 
uuh  in  ditferent  cases,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  small.  The  most 
duracteristic  anatomical  feature  is  the  presence,  in  greater  or  less  number, 
'  minute  granulations  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  gray  tubercles, 
entical  with  the  bodies,  so-called,  which  are  found  in  the  lungs,  the 
ileen,  and  other  organs.  In  some  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  these 
ranulations  are  so  extremely  minute  that  they  are  liable  to  be  overlooked 
ithout  close  inspection.  From  their  being  usually  of  the  size  of  millet 
ieds,  they  have  been  called  miliary  granulations.  In  some  cases  in 
hich  they  cannot  be  discovered,  it  is  possible  that  they  are  concealed  by 
&ing  imbeilded  in  the  inflammatory  exudation.  They  are  situated  in 
16  tract  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and,  according  to  B:istian  and  others, 
ithin  the  perivascular  sheaths  peculiar  to  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  There 
I  a  ditfercnce  of  opinion  among  pathological  histologists  as  to  whether 
beae  granulations  are  veritable  gray  tubercles.  According  to  some  ob- 
ervers,  the  microscopical  characters  show  the  two  to  be  identical.  But 
be  constancy  with  which,  associated  with  them,  are  gray  tubercules  in 
he  lungs  and  other  organs,  goes  to  show  the  tuberculous  character  of 
be  meningeal  aflcction.  In  some  cases,  granulations  in  this  situation 
kie  not  accompanied  by  fibrinous  exudation.  In  other  words,  the  granu- 
jitioD9  may  he  developed  here  without  other  appearances  denoting  tuber- 
eolous  meningitis.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  tiiis  fact 
thai,  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  granulations  are  combined  with  the 
oidinary  products  of  a  serous  inflammation,  namely,  serum  and  lympli, 
the  latter  are  secondary  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  former.  Other  morbi<l 
ippearaaces  are,  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  cerebral 
nbstances,  more  or  less  serous  efl'usion  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  bito 
the  ventricles,  the  etfused  liquid  generally  turbid,  flattening  of  the  con- 
rolations  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ventricular  elfusion,  and  sofb- 
aing  of  the  brain  at  different  points  due  to  invssure,  to  a»(leniatous  infil- 
jation  of  the  effused  liquid,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  to  an  extension  of 
nflamuiatiou  to  the  cerebral  substance.  The  intra-ventricular  effusion  is 
Wierally  considerable,  and  sometimes  quite  large;  and  this  distinguishes 
nberculous  from  simple  meningitis.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  affection 
IS  been  heretofore  includeil  under  the  name  "  acute  hydrocephalus.'' 
[innte  extravasations  of  blood  are,  also,  sometimes  observed.  In  the  ma^ 
wity  of  cases,  granulations,  or  gray  tubercles,  witli  or  without  tlie  pro- 
Kt  known  as  yellow  tubercle,  are  found  iu  the  lungs,  and  frequently  in 
her  organs,  viz.,  the  spleen,  liver,  etc. 

In  the  progress  of  this,  as  in  simple  meningitis,  the  symptoms  undergo 
marked  change  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  exudation  and  effused  liquid; 
id  this  cliange  will  serve  to  divide  the  career  of  the  affection  into  two 
The  development  of  the  meningitis  may  be  preceded  by  the  symp- 
and  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Probably  the  latter  always 
data  as  an  antecedent  affection  after  infancy  and  cliildhood.  The  menin- 
sal  affection,  when  it  does  not  distinctly  sup)ervene  upon  tuberculous 
sease  of  the  lungs,  is  usually  preceded  by  pallor,  loss  of  weight,  impaired 
^>etitc,  irritability  of  temper,  muscular  debility,  indisposition  to  exer- 
on,  and  other  general  symptoms  for  a  variable  i>eriod.  But,  in  a  certain 
t>portion  of  cases,  the  symptoms  denoting  the  head-aff*ection  appear 
iddenly,  the  previons  health  having  been  apparently  good.  When  the 
isniiigitis  occnrs  after  a  prodromic  period  extending,  as  it  does  in  some 
kses,  over  several  weeks  ami  even  months,  during  which  the  general 
salth  becomes  considerably  impaired,  an  antecedent  tuberculous  ali'ection 


febrile  mOTement  occara.  The  axillary  temiterntiire  is  ni 
IB  less  than  in  simple  acat«  meningitis.  Notable  diuma 
apt  to  occur,  the  exflcerbations  tnking  place  at  nigbt.  1 
continue  for  several  days.  The  cepbalolgia  is  frequently 
Dating  pains  occur  from  time  to  time,  causing  infants  U 
sharp,  and  short  cr)',  which  has  been  knoivn  as  the  ce 
children  able  to  speak,  a  common  exclamation  is,  "  Oh !  i 
hands  arc  often  carried  to  the  head.  There  ia  increas* 
light  and  sounds.  The  expression  is  fro«-ning.  In  iu£ 
lids  and  exposing  the  eyes  to  the  light  occasion  crying, 
is  often  suffused.  The  pupils  in  this  stage  are  frcquc 
-  The  face  may  be  flushed,  and,  in  some  cases,  paroxysmal 
face  is  a  notable  symptom.  I  have  observed  this  to  preoi 
During  this  stnge,  vigilance  is  frequently  a  prominent  sy 
sleep  obtained  is  disturbed  by  dreams  causing  patients  to 
in  terror.  It  is  important  to  note  that  vomiting  and  inert 
to  light,  although  generally  marked,  may  be  wanting. 

Drowsiness  and  somnolency  mark  the  supervention  of  tl 
There  is  now  less  suffering  from  cephalalgia,  but  occasit 
pains  may  still  occur.  The  pulse  may  fall  below  the  avi 
of  health.  It  is  not  infrequently  faltering;  it  fluctufttc 
and  may  be  irregular  in  rhythm.  The  respirations  whi 
stage,  may  have  been  accompanied  by  sighing,  are  now  ol 
rhj-thm.  In  young  children,  masticatory  movements  ai> 
after  dentition,  grinding  of  the  teeth.  Rolling  the  heM 
pillow,  is  a  symptom  in  infants.  The  somnolency  increasef 
are  reluctant  to  be  aroused.  If  able  to  speak,  they  rc] 
slowly  or  in  monosyllables,  like  a  person  half  awakened 
sleep.  When  aroused,  they  have  an  expression  of  stapiditj 
is  common,  and  occasionally  drowsiness  alternates  with 
delirium.    H^e  pupila  become  dilated,  and  not  inflnqaeii 
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•terior  part  of  the  neck  become  rigid,  and  the  patient  lies  with  the 
"awn  backward.  Contraction  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
in  some  cases.  This  is  sometimes  observed  on  one  side,  while  the 
3  of  the  opposite  side  are  relaxed.  Occasional  vomiting  is  a  symp- 
the  second  stage.  As  a  rule,  there  is  complete  anorexia,  but,  in 
ases  which  I  have  observed,  food  has  been  taken  with  apparent 

The  teeth  and  lips  ofben  become  covered  with  sordes.  Constipa- 
the  rule.  In  young  children  the  dejections  are  sometimes  greenish, 
«mble  spinach  in  appearance.     The  abdomen  is  retracted.    Keten- 

urine  is  not  uncommon. 

ler  or  later  the  patient  becomes  comatose.  But,  in  some  cases,  be- 
?  occurrence  of  coma,  remissions  occur,  in  which  the  improvement, 
rds  intelligence  and  in  other  respects,  is  such  as  to  appear  to  the 
to  afford  ground  for  much  encouragement  in  hoping  for  recovery. 
3urrence  of  profound  coma  is  followed  by  impairment  and  loss  of 
tion,  with  more  or  less  embarrassment  of  respiration.  The  pulse 
^s  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea  and 
a  combined. 

duration  is  variable.  It  rarely  falls  short  of  a  week.  In  the 
;y  of  cases,  it  does  not  exceed  two  weeks.  It  rarely  extends  beyond 
reeks,  but,  exceptionally,  it  may  be  prolonged  considerably  beyond 
riod.  The  termination  is  almost  invariably,  if  not  invariably,  fatal, 
^ases  of  supposed  recovery  which  have  been  observed,  it  is  probable 
e  affection  was  simple  meningitis. 

diagnosis  involves  the  discrimination  from  an  essential  fever.  With 
ter  it  is  not  infrequently  confounded.  In  making  this  differenti;il 
sis,  meningitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  sensibility  to 
>f  the  characteristic  lancinating  pains  which  belong  to  the  first 
uid  of  the  strabismus,  affection  of  pupils,  and  other  symptoms  be- 
l  to  the  second  stage.  In  fever,  drowsiness  and  delirium  are  not 
id  and  accompanied  by  the  sj^mptoms  just  referred  to.  Moreover, 
oid  fever,  diarrhcoa,  abdominal  tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness  are 
x>  be  present,  symptoms  not  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of 
ilous  meningitis.  ' 

to  be  discriminated  from  the  so-called  hydrencephaloid  affection 
t,  in  children,  to  exhaustion  from  diarrhoea.  With  this  affection 
formerly  confounded.  In  this  affection  the  s^onptoms  denoting 
nation  are  wanting,  and  the  drowsiness  or  stupor  is  not  accom- 
by  strabismus,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  embarrassment  of  respira- 
Tegularity  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  exclusive  of  the 
ence,  which  belong  to  the  second  stage  of  tuberculous  meningitis, 
liscriminate  tuberculous  from  simple  meningitis,  is  by  no  means 

eas}'.  The  gradual  development  of  the  former,  the  prodromic 
»ms,  the  longer  duration  of  the  first  stage,  and  the  coexistence  of 
lary  tuberculosis,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  must  serve  as  a 
f  this  differential  diagnosis.  The  meningitis  is  probably  simple  if 
be  distinctly  traced  to  a  traumatic  origin.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
n  mind  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  practicable  to  recall  som^  injury 
head  within  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  prior  to  the  occurrence 
disease  in  childhood  ;  and  it  is  customary  to  refer  the  affection  to 
ry  often  when  there  is  not  sufScient  ground  for  such  an  opinion. 
e  diagnosis  be  positive,  the  encouragement  for  successful  treatment 
edingly  small.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  decide  upon  measures 
iriU  be  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  disease  tending  intrinsically,  like 
>  A  Iktal  issue,  and  when,  in  cases  of  apparent  recovery,  we  are 


cases  cither  meningitis  did  not  exist,  or  that  the  disease  was 
gitis.  It  is  ccrtidii  than  ia  tbe  immeuse  majority  of  cases 
unsuccessful. 

Spinal  Heningitii. 

In  t)ii»  afTcction  the  spiii.tl  membranes  corresponding  to 
in  ceritbm.1  meningitis,  namely,  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mat 
are  the  sent  of  an  inflammation  which  may  be  either  acut 
and  chronic.  Inflammation  limitetl  to  the  meninges  of  th 
the  cerebral  membranes  not  involved,  excluding  cases  of 
apinal  meningitis  incident  to  injuries  or  diseases  of  tbe 
structural  ull'cctions  within  the  spinal  canal,  is  exceeding 
Btatenitnt  ia  applicable  both  to  acute  and  chronic  inflamma 
ia  corcbml  meningitis,  spinal  meningitis  ia  still  more  inl 
aniitoinie.ll  characters  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  mening 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cerebral  meningitis.  The 
products  are  within  the  inner  sac,  that  is,  between  the  sp 
membrane  and  the  jiia  mater.  The  products  are  fibrinous  « 
and  more  or  less  serous  eflTusion.  Tbe  latter  is  sometime) 
I'us  is  present  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  In 
goal  inflammation,  the  appearances  are  leas  marked,  consi 
crease  of  the  sulKirachnoidcan  liquid,  which  is  8ometim< 
sometimes  bloody,  with  newly-formecl  membrane,  which 
adherence  of  tlie  membranes,  or  bridles  of  attachment.  I 
meningitis  the  infiammation,  as  a  rule,  extends  over  the  whi 
part  of  the  meninges  of  tbe  cord.  In  cbroiiic  spinal  mening 
mation  is  not  infrequently  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  men: 

The  local  symptoms  of  acute  spinal  meningitis,  that 
standing  in  immediate  relation  to  the  affection,  are  chiej 
effects  manifested  through  the  spinal  nerves ;  am)  they  cot 
fnndions  of  the  nontnrior  and  anterior  rnntii  of  thMui  tm 
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liable  to  a  morbid  excitation  of  the  spinal  nerVes,  and  they  belong 
early  part  of  the  affection.  Subsequently,  paralysis  may  occur  as 
ect  of  pressure  upon  the  cord  by  the  products  of  the  inflammation, 
•aralysis  may  be  limited  to  the  lower  extremities  (paraplegia),  or 
'  be  general,  that  is,  affecting  both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
mralysis  is  rarely  complete.  It  is  usually  limited  to  motion,  and 
t,  indeed,  exaggerated  sensibility  or  hyperaesthesia  may  persist,  as 
s  the  tonic  contraction  of  muscles.  With  these  local  symptoms 
is  more  or  less  fever,  as  denoted  by  the  axillary  temperature,  to- 
'  with  anorexia  and  prostration.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  abnormally 
aent,  and  this  may  be  found  in  striking  contrast  with  the  tempera- 
f  the  body  as  determined  by  the  thermometer.  In  the  course  of 
seasc,  however,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  feeble.  Copious 
rations  are  apt  to  occur.  If  paralysis  take  ])lace,  reflex  excita- 
and  electric  contractions  are  generally  preserved, 
diagnostic  features  point  to  the  spinal  cord  as  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ind  denote  an  inflammatory  and  grave  affection.  Hysterical  opis- 
los  lacks  the  evidences  both  of  inflammation  and  of  gravity.  More- 
arious  antecedent  and  concomitant  phenomena  betoken  the  existence 
teria.  It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  tetanus,  which  is  a  very  grave 
e.  The  latter,  however,  is  distinguished  by  the  early  occurrence  of 
19  and  tonic  spasms ;  b}*  the  absence  of  local  and  general  symptoms 
ng  inflammation,  and  by  the  traumatic  origin  of  the  affection  in  the 
ity  of  cases.  The  diagnostic  points  involved  in  discriminating 
spinal  meningitis  from  acute  myelitis  will  be  noticed  in  treating 
latter  in  the  next  chaj)ter.  It  ma}'^,  however,  be  remarked  here  that 
spinal  meningitis  and  acute  myelitis  very  rarely  occur  indepen- 
•  of  each  other.  The  two  affections  are  generally  associated ;  but 
flammation  may  be  primarily  seated  in  either  situation,  and  it  may 
oainate  in  one  or  the  other. 

ite  spinal  meningitis  runs  a  rapid  course,  its  duration  rarely  ex- 
g  beyond  a  week.  It  ends  fatally  as  the  rule.  Life  is  destroyed 
i<ea  in  some  cases  in  which  the  respiratory  function  is  notably  com- 
sed  by  either  spasm  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration  or  an 
lion  of  the  inflammation  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  If  the  latter 
dysphagia  is  likely  to  be  a  symptom.  In  either  case  death  is  pre- 
by  intense  dyspnoea,  which,  on  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest, 
id  not  to  proceed  from  any  adequate  pulmonary  or  canliac  compli- 
.  In  other  cases,  asthenia  predominates  in  the  mode  of  dying. 
I  indications  for  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  acute  cero- 
aeningitis.  Considering  the  rapid  course  of  the  disease,  and  the 
r  in  the  direction  of  apnoea,  bloodletting,  general  or  local,  or  both, 
je  employed,  if  contra-indicating  circumstances,  relating  to  the 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  the  constitutional  strenprfh,  are  not 
kt.  Mercurial ization  is  warrantable,  if  not  desirable.  If  employed, 
did  be  rapidly  induced ;  and,  for  this  end,  inunction  may  be  added 
administration  of  calomel  at  short  intervals.  Ergot  and  belladonna 
ipposed  by  Brown-S^uard  and  others,  to  diminish  h3rpenemia,  by 
g  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  and,  in  this  way,  to  be  useful  in 
matory  affections  within  the  spinal  canal.  When  the  symptoms 
i  the  presence  of  the  products  of  inflammation,  the  vesication,  sue- 
dy,  of  different  sections  of  the  spine,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
re  doses  are  indicated.  Sustaining  treatment  is,  of  course,  indi- 
in  proportion  as  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  extended,  and  the 
oois  fhow  a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia. 
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Chronic  spinal  meningitis  is  a  much  less  rare  affection  than  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease.  It  follows  from  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  acute  affection  generally  ends  fatally  after  a  rapirl  course, 
that  in  most  cases  of  the  chronic  affection  the  inflammation  from  the 
beginning  is  subacute.  In  the  chronic  affection  the  inflammation  rarely 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  meninges  of  the  cortl,  but  it  is  limited  to  a 
circumscribed  space. 

The  symptoms  will  be  noticed,  in  the  next  chapter,  in  treating  of  pan- 
plegia and  general  spinal  paralysis.  The  affection  is  chiefly  im|K>rtaiit 
in  that  pathological  connection.  The  treatment  havhig  reference  to  tbe 
meningeal  inflammation,  embraces  counter-irritation,  perhaps  mercuiiali- 
zation,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitii. 

With  acute  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord  is  almost  alwaji 
associated  cerebral  meningitis.  The  afi^ction  is  then  known  as  cert*bro- 
spinal  meningitis.  As  a  sporadic  affection,  it  is  extremely  rare.  A  few 
cases  only  have  fallen  under  my  observation.*  It  occurs  chiefly  as  an 
epidemic.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  epidemic  cerebro-epinal 
meningitis  has  prevailed,  at  different  periods,  in  various  parts  of  this 
country.  Within  and  prior  to  the  period  just  named,  epidemics  haveo^ 
currcd  repeatedly  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Of 
late  years  this  affection  has  excited  attention  anew  in  this  country,  ia 
consequence  of  its  reappearance  in  certain  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  lately  propoeed 
to  call  the  affection  by  another  name,  to  wit,  spotted  fever.  This  Dame 
is  applied  by  some  writers  at  the  present  time  to  an  epidemic  aflectioa 
which  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  generally  known  as  epidemie 
cercbro-spinal  meningitis.  For  reasons  which  will  be  stated  under  tbe 
head  of  the  i)athological  character  of  the  aflection,  it  seems  to  mc  pre- 
ferable to  continue  to  use  the  latter  name.  The  name  spotted  fever  derirei 
its  significance  from  the  occurrence  of  petechial  spots  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  eases.  It  was  applied,  in  this  country,  to  an  epidemic  aflection 
which  prevailed  in  New  England  between  the  years  1807  and  1816 ;  and 
it  has  been  revived  under  the  belief  that  the  epidemic  disease  just  re- 
ferred to  was  the  same  as  that  prevailing  at  the  present  time. 

A NATOMiOAL  Characters. — As  the  name  imports,  the  affection  iscba^ 
acterized  by  meningeal  inflammation  within  the  skull  and  spinal  canaL 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  ample  evidence  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  ii 
afforded  by  the  appearances  after  death.  This  evidence  is  the  presence 
of  the  inflammatory  products,  lymph  or  pus.  The  exudation  in  some 
cases  is  abundant  and  extensive  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  thi 
brain  and  cord  has  been  found  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph, 
situated  chiefly  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  extending  into 
the  sulci  between  the  convolutions.  In  other  cases,  the  exudatioD  b 
more  or  less  limited  as  regards  amount  and  extent.  When  limited,  it  if 
oftener  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain  than  upon  its  superior  and  lateral 
aspects.  It  is  found  especially  in  the  tract  of  the  vessels.  The  lowtf 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  apt  to  be  aficcted.  Covering  the  medulla  oIk 
longata,  the  lymph  or  purulent  matter  may  extend  over  the  whole  lengtk 

>  For  an  analysis  of  48  cases  of  sporadic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  vide  Fatha* 
logie  Interne,  par  £.  Giutrac,  tome  aeptldme,  Paris,  1808l 
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*  the  cord  ;  or  a  section  only  of  the  cord,  more  or  less  in  extent,  may 
-esent  evidence  of  inflammation.  When  only  a  section  of  the  cord  is 
reeled,  it  is  oftener  the  lower  than  the  upper  part,  but  the  reverse  is 
ae  of  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and 
le  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  congested.  Ames  noted  in  his 
itopsies  a  change  of  the  vesicular  neurine  to  a  pink  hue.^  Softening  of 
ke  brain  and  cord  at  certain  points  is  observed.  A  puruloid  liquid  is 
mietimes  found  in  the  ventricles  and  within  the  arachnoid  cavity. 
These  appearances,  essentially  the  same  as  in  simple  acute  meningitis, 
iffer  much  in  different  cases.  The  inflammatory  products,  lymph  or  pus, 
re  sometimes  wanting.  This  was  true  of  one  out  of  eleven  cases  ex- 
mined  after  death  by  Ames.  In  a  single  autopsy  witnessed  by  Gerhard, 
tiere  were  no  products  of  inflammation  within  the  skull  or  spinal  canal. 
*he  absence  of  lymph  and  pus  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  is  attested, 
ccording  to  Yidleix,  by  all  European  observers.  In  these  cases,  the 
aorbid  appearances  relating  to  the  nervous  centres  consist  of  more  or  less 
iODgestion  and  serous  etfusion.  The  explanation  of  the  absence  of  exu- 
lition,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  wanting,  is  to  be 
bond  in  the  short  duration  of  the  disease,  death  sometimes  occurring 
irithin  a  few  hours.  In  some  cases,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic, 
the  morbid  app>earances  denote  cerebral  meningitis  only,  the  meninges  of 
the  cord  presenting  no  evidence  of  inflammation. 

Morbid  changes  frequently  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Serous 
cfliision,  and  sometimes  purulent  liquid,  are  found  in  the  pleural  and  peri- 
cardial cavities,  in  the  joints,  and  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Spots  of 
codiymosis  are  observed  upon  the  pericardium,  beneath*  the  peritoneum, 
nd  in  other  situations.  Peyer's  glands  and  the  follicles  of  ]3runner  are 
ahoormally  distinct,  but  not  enlarged  from  a  morbid  deposit,  or  ulcerated, 
u  in  typhoid  fever. 

An  analysis  of  the  blood  in  four  cases,  by  Ames,  showed  an  increase  of 
llHin  from  3.64  to  6.40  in  a  thousand  parts.  In  three  cases  the  red  cor- 
piucles  were  diminished.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  drawn  in  vcnesec- 
lioDwas  rapid,  the  color  was  unusuallj'  bright,  and  of  37  cases  the  buffy 
oottwas  observed  in  only  four. 

CuNfCAL  HiSTOBY. — The  characteristic  features  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
pinal  meningitis,  in  its  visitations  at  different  times  and  places,  are  re- 
Barkabiy  distinctive.  In  some  cases  the  disease  commences  with  a  sudden 
ttack,  the  patient  being  at  once  stricken  down  with  grave  symptoms,  but 
1  many  cases  the  access  is  more  or  less  gradual,  the  development  occupy- 
ig  from  one  to  eleven  days.  Dr.  Githens,  who  has  reported  ninety-eight 
ises  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1867,  states  that 
le  disease  came  on  gradually,  with  about  a  week  of  prodromata.  Ceph- 
algia is  the  most  frequent  precursor.  Chills  without  rigors  preceded 
I  S8  of  64  cases  analyzed  by  Ames.  In  most  of  the  cases  reported  by 
pham  there  was  chilliness,  but  not  a  pronounced  chill  at  the  onset.'  Other 
rodromes  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  spine  (rachialgia),  pain  in 
le  limbs,  vertigo,  and  diarrhoBa.  These  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
leir  relative  frequency.  There  is  nothing  diagnostic  of  the  disease  in 
le  precursory  ailments.  Cephalalgia  is  usually  the  most  prominent 
'mptom  when  the  disease  is  developed.     It  was  wanting  in  only  one  of 

■  New  Orieans  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  1848. 

>  Epidemic  Cerebro-Spinal  MenindtiS)  in  the  Cnnips  In  and  around  Newbern,  in 
08-63.    By  J.  Baxter  Upham,  M.  D.    Boston,  1863. 
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spinal  iwin  is  not  always  increased  by  jiressure  over  the  vert 
bnt  notably  by  inovciuents  of  the  body.  In  sonic  of  the  ci 
by  Ames,  pressure  on  the  cervical  verU-brte  increased  the  pal: 
and  pressing  on  tlic  dorsal  vertebra;  eausinl  pain  in  the 
sternum,  and  umbilical  region.  Fain  is  fieqiiently  Tclt,  ir 
pressure  over  the  spine,  in  dilTercut  portM  of  the  botly,  and 
the  lower  extremities.  The  pain  in  other  situations  tlian 
spine  is  often  intense.  Hy|>era.<sthesiu  of  the  surface  of  tl 
certain  cases,  a  marked  symiitom,  rendering  the  slightest  con 
of  suffering.  Not  infre<:iueutly  vomithig  accompauiea  thet 
the  outset  uf  the  disease. 

Dcliriiun  in  some  cases  quickly  supervenes,  but  in  other 
variable  jicriod.  Sooner  or  later  it  occurs  in  a  largo  prop 
cases  whieh  are  not  quickly  fatal.  It  was  noted  by  Amee 
cases,  and  by  Levy  in  42  of  GO  cases.  It  varies  much  in  i 
intensity.  At  first  the  patient  simply  manifests  difficulty 
his  ideas,  but  after  a  tinic  he  either  remains  taciturn,  makinj 
to  questions,  or  he  reiiUcs  incoherently,  or  he  becomes  actii 
shouting  and  struggling  against  restraint.  The  latter  fori 
occurs  in  jiaroxysms,  the  patient  being  calm  at  intervals.  Ti 
of  delirium  occur  espii'ially  at  night.  They  ak  accomponii 
nations,  in  some  cases,  and  insane  delui^iuus.  Occasionally 
is  hilarious.  The  mind  is  usually  des]>on(ling  and  ajtpreli 
intelligence  be  preserved.  Loqnucity  and  erotic  desires  i 
were  observed  in  scleral  of  Upliam'e  cases.  ReiJcated  semi 
occurred  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  obsen'ation.  In 
portion  of  coses,  the  patient  becomes  quickly  somnolent  i 
coma,  which  may  be  of  temporary  duration,  or  continue  unt 
ends  fatally.  More  or  less  8tui)or,  frequently  amounting  to  o 
on  the  first  day  in  13  of  the  G4  cases  .analyzed  by  Ames. 
rarely  lost ;  double  vision  sometimes  occiii-s  ;  the  pupils  a 
dilated, but  sometimes  contracted  ;  the  conjunclJ\-a IB  often  i 
porary  deafness  is  an  occasional  s^'mptotn.  In  one  of  tJie  C 
die  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which  I  have  observed,  laten 
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-was  observeil  b}'  Levy  in  18  of  GO  cases.     Trismus  oecun-ed  in  IT  of  these 

cases,  and  pleurosthotouos  in  2  cases.     Contraction  of  more  or  less  of  tlie 

lauscles  of  the  extremities  wsis  noted  in  1 G  cases.    Of  the  98  eases  observed 

by  Githens,  marked  opisthotonos  occurre<l  in  17,  and  slight  contraction 

of  the  muscles  of  the  back  was  observed  in  38.     Muscular  pains,  usually 

seated  in  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  legs  and  tliighs,  the  spinal  muscles 

and  those  of  the  neck,  existed  in  nearly  all  of  Githen's  cases.     Kigidit}'  of 

the  recti  muscles  was  observecl  by  Ames  iji  several  cases.     Tremor  of  the 

muscles  is  an  occasional  symptom.     Strabismus  occurred  in  9  of  the  64 

cases  analyzed  by  Ames.     In  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  protracted, 

saUsultus  and  carphologia  are  frequent.     Convulsions  are  not  of  frequent 

occurrence  ;  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Ames,  they  were  obsen'cd  toward 

the  close  of  the  disease  in  3  cases,  and  at  the  l)eginning  in  one  ease. 

Paralysis  is  also  infrequent ;  it  occurred  in  onl^'  three  of  99  cases  observed 

"by  Tourdes.     Incomplete  ptosis  on  one  side  occurred  in  one  of  the  cases 

Analyzed  by  Ames,  and  incomplete  hemiplegia  in  another  case. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  more  or  less  ];rominent  throughout  the  dis- 
ease in  a  minority  of  cases ;  vomiting  was  noted  by  Ames  in  15  cases,  ami 
nausea  without  vomiting  in  3  cases.  Const i])ation  is  tlie  rule.  Diarriuea 
was  observed  by  Ames  in  only  one  case,  and  in  this  case  it  was  probably 
dae  to  the  employment  of  tartar-emutic  given  for  a  pneumonic  complica* 
tiou.  The  ap|Xitite  is  generally  lost ;  however,  a  desire  for  food  was  ex- 
pressed in  8  cases  observed  hy  Ames,  convalescence  not  being  near  at 
band.  Of  Githen's  cases,  nausea  alone  existed  in  0,  and  vomiting,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  40.  In  40  cases  the  stomach  was  perfectly  quiet. 
Constipation  existe<l  in  70  of  these  cases;  diarrhcea  in  13;  in  10  cases 
diarrhoea  and  constipation  alternated,  and  in  13  cases  the  bowels  were 
Tegular.  The  tongue  presents  a  variety  of  morbid  appearances.  It  is 
frequently  lai^e  and  flabby,  showing  indentations  made  by  the  pressure 
of  the  teeth.  It  becomes  coated,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  dry 
and  dark.     The  teeth  and  lips  frequently  present  sordes. 

The  respirations  are  sometimes  suspirious.  They  are  usually  increased 
in  frequency  even  when  no  pulmonary  complication  exists.  Irregularity 
of  the  respirations  was  noted  in  cases  rrportud  b}'  Upham.  SU'rtor  is 
nre.  The  pulse  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  generall}'^  not  more 
frequent,  and  often  slower,  than  in  health.  Intermittency  of  the  pulse 
Taa  observed  in  some  of  ITpham's  cases.  Tumultuous  action  of  the  heart 
was  observed  in  some  cases.  In  the  ])rogress  of  the  disease  the  jmlse  be- 
comes moderately  acceK?rated,  rarely  exeecding  100  per  minute,  until 
toward  a  fatal  tennination,  when  it  is  frequent  and  small.  Softness  of  the 
imise  is  stated  by  Ames  to  Ik3  a  constant  ft^ature.  Fluctuations  in  fre- 
quency at  different  periods  of  the  day  are  stated  to  Ixi  a  striking  feature 
by  Tuurdes  and  Ames.  Palpitations  are  occasionally  observed.  The 
quantity  of  urine  is  greater  than  in  health,  and  tlie  urates  are  deposited 
fai  abundance.  In  a  fatal  case  among  those  which  I  have  observed  there 
vaa  bemataria,  the  hemorrhage  being  abundant,  and  not  occurring  in  any 
Other  situation. 

The  tem])crature  of  the  skin  varies  in  different  cases  and  at  different 
periods  in  tiie  progress  of  the  disease.  At  the  l)eginning  the  temperature 
nrdj  exceeds,  and  often  falls  below,  that  of  health.  Notable  heat  of  the 
nrface  is  very  rarely  observed :  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  however, 
shovB  the  heat  of  the  body  to  be  more  or  less  raised.  Thermometric  ex- 
[  UBinations  were  made  by  Githens  in  44  cases  at  6  A.  M.,  at  12  M.,  and 
I  it  6  P.  M.,  daily,  with  the  following  results :  The  maximum  of  increase 
was  105''  Fahr. ;  in  only  two  cases  was  this  height  reached.     The  maxi- 


quGntly  observed,  but  thuy  arc  by  no  means  constant.  The 
of  more  frequent  oocuircDce  in  some  epidemics  than  in  otiior 
in  sizo  from  that  of  a  pin'a  head  to  spaces  a  quarter  of  an  ii 
or  even  larger.  They  are  evidently  due  to  an  cxtravasatic 
iu  other  words,  they  are  ecohj-moses  such  as  occur  in  scorbi 
in  some  cases  of  continued  fever,  and  occasionally  in  vari< 
Thuy  are  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  an  eruption.  Acconlii 
a  rose-colored  papular  erujition,  resembling  that  of  tyjihoid 
Biouullj'  obsci'vud.  The  same  observer  has  noticed  her|M;s  1 
third  of  bis  cases.  Aines  observed  this  crugitiun  in  only  3 
caria,  erythema,  and  bullui  have  been  observed,  but  tht.'ir 
evidently  accidental ;  that  is,  they  do  not  belong  ti>  the  clin: 
tlie  disease,  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  &i 
abundant.  ^ 

A  survey  of  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection,  cxc1usiT< 
iu  which  death  quickly  ensues  in  atK>plcctic  coma,  shows  a  o 
with  the  symptoms  of  acute  cerebral  meningitis,  and  the  ai 
jtheuomena  due  to  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
the  spinal  cord.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  varia 
cases,  the  minimum  duration  is  stated  by  Tourdcs  to  be  1 
Aroes  states  the  minimum  to  bo  fifteen  hours.  The  maximu 
fatal  cases  is  stated  by  Tourdcs  to  be  100  days,  and  by  An 
days.  Of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Ames,  16  terminated  fatal 
ond  or  third,  and  19  on  the  fourth  day.  Of  IGO  cases  onolj 
B.  Hunt,  12,  or  one  in  13,  died  within  the  first  twenty-four 
more  than  half,  died  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  day;  14, 
died  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  day ;  4,  or  one  in  40,  bcfoi 
the  fifteenth  day,  and  18  survived  for  various  periods  tl 
Upham's  cases  the  duration  varied  from  thirty-six  hours 
Thus,  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases,  the  disease  runs  a  rapii 
ing  prior  to  the  fifth  day.  In  cases  which  end  in  recovci}-, 
ccnce  is  ^nerally  tedious,  and  the  [latient  is  apt  to  renu 
period  in  feeble  health.     Relapses  have  not  been  observed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  the  career  of  the  disease  into  wdl-i 
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e  second  or  third  day.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  O.  White,  of 
is  city,  the  temperature  and  pulse  became  normal,  the  intelligence  re- 
med,  and  for  twenty  hours  the  patient  seemed  convalescent ;  the  symi)- 
ms,  however,  returned  and  the  case  ended  fatally. 

Pathological  Character. — The  name  of  this  disease  implies  the  oe- 
rrcnce  of  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges ;  but  it  is 
»t  to  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  purely  local.  Inflammation  of  the 
jts  just  named  is  doubtless  a  local  manifestation,  or  an  effect,  of  an 
iderlying,  general  morbid  condition.  This  statement  will  apply  to  all 
tidemic  diseases  characterized  by  local  affections,  and,  also,  to  not  a  few 
»oradic  diseases  which  are  nosologically  considered  as  local.  Moreover, 
e  existence  of  an  underlying,  general  morbid  condition  is  declared  by 
le  occurrence,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  of  local  imflammation  in 
h&r  situations  than  within  the  head  and  spinal  canal.  It  is  in  vain  to 
iqiure,  in  what  consists  this  general  morbid  condition ;  but  we  are  not 
lore  ignorant  of  the  essential  pathological  character  of  this  than  of  most 
tfaer  diseases  which  belong  in  the  same  category.  A  morbid  condition 
fthe  blood  is  probable,  and,  in  view  of  the  disease  being  an  epidemic,  it 
\  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  is  of  a 
)xical  character. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease  belongs  more  properly  in 
lie  class  of  fevers  than  among  the  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  Bou- 
in,  in  1849,  proposed  to  call  the  disease  cerebrospinal  typhus.  Dr.  W. 
L  Draper  has  ingeniously  advocated  its  identity  with  typhus.*  This  view 
fits  pathological  character  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  tenable.  The  ana- 
omical  characters  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  are  exceedingl}''  rare  in 
1863  of  t^'phus ;  as  regards  clinical  history-,  the  points  of  contrast  with 
fi^us  are  more  numerous  and  striking  than  those  of  resemblance ;  and 
lets  are  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  community  as  regards  causation. 
Sie  distinctive  features  of  the  disease  relate  to  the  nervous  system,  and 
1  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  symptomatic  phenomena  are  due  to  in- 
lammatiou  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  hence,  in  the 
xlfiting  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  has  seemed  to  me  most  convenient  an<l 
))propriate  to  continue  to  use  the  name  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  to 
xmsider  it  in  the  section  of  this  work  devoted  to  diseases  aflecting  the 
KfTOus  system. 

Causation. — The  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  an  epidemic  implies  the 
{odstence  of  a  spcciid  cause.  With  respect  to  the  source  of  the  speci:d 
Wise,  and  the  circumstances  concerned  in  its  production,  we  have  no  posi- 
JTB  knowledge.  Nearly  all  who  have  observed  the  disease  concur  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  propagated  by  contagion  or  infection.  This  suffices 
to  establish  its  non-identity  with  typhus,  for  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  com- 
Bundcable  from  one  ixjrson  to  another.  Moreover,  epidemic  cerebral-spi- 
nal meningitis  is  developed  in  rural  districts  whore  typhus  is  never  gene- 
nrted.  Nor  is  the  cause  identical  with  that  which  gives  rise  to  periodicnl 
bfere,  for  the  disease  has  prevailed  where  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers  are  never  produced.  It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  so-called  mias- 
■Stic  districts,  the  special  cause  may  be  combined  with  that  giving  rise 
to  periodical  fevers,  and,  hence,  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  may  be  asso- 
cted  with  those  belonging  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

In  France,  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  prevail  especially  among 

«  .       '  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  April,  1864. 


the  BUinincr  months.  Of  tho  (.'pideuiics  wbicli  have  oec 
country  ueorly  all  were  in  the  Hi)riiig  aii<l  winter  months.  0 
in  Europe,  analyzed  with  refereucL-  to  this  point  by  Dr.  Jt 
were  in  August  and  SoptumK'r  ;  34  wei-u  in  October  and  J 
were  in  December  and  January;  48  were  in  February  ai 
were  in  April  ajid  Maj-,  and  ii  W(;r^  in  Jmie  and  .Inly,  t 
stated  by  Hunt,  who  cites  the  foregoing  etatislies,  "has  its 
tat  ill  jtrisons  an<l  barracks."  •'  Tlie  four  or  five  years  foil 
invaded  ntariy  all  the  crowded  barracks  in  France.  It  hat 
qncntly  among  tho  galley  slaves  of  Toulon." 

Auxiliary  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  the  disease  b; 
with  the  special  cause  remain  to  be  ascertained. 

DiAnNosiB. — Difficulty  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  cereb 
ingitis  relates  chiefly  to  sporadic  caHes,  to  cases  of  an  u 
character,  or  to  the  cases  which  occur  at  the  commencem 
demic.  Exclusive  of  mild  cases,  the  diagnostic  features  ar 
distiuctivc. 

The  disease  should  never  be  eonfounded  with  typhoid  fei 
deniiess  of  the  attack  in  many  cases,  tlic  alwcnce  of  fcbrili 
the  commencement,  the  pulse  Ijeing  often  at  first  less  fre 
health,  the  increase,  instead  of  diininntion,  of  the  rcplialal 
ease  progresses,  an<l  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  deuotiug 
of  tlic  meninges  of  the  bniin  and  coni,  di.stinguisli  it  alike 
and  typhus  fever.  On  the  other  band,  the  cliaraetcrisi 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting,  viz.,  diarrhnm,  n 
iliac  tenderness.  Absence  of  the  latter  8ym])toms  does 
typhus ;  but  other  diagnostic  points  Ix'Ionging  to  the  Intti 
wanting.  The  characteristic  eruption  of  tyj)hnfl,  often  co[»i< 
on  tlie  third  or  fourth  day  after  taking  to  tlie  Ik-<1,  does  not 
bro-spinal  meningitis.  The  n]>ots  of  ccchymosis  on  which  the 
fever  is  based  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  eruption  of 
dusky  hue  of  the  surfiice,  and  the  characteristic  physiognoi 
are  wanting.     Tonic  contraction  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  n( 
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US  the  cerebral  sjrmptoms  which  belong  to  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
e  wanting.  Moreover,  tetanus,  in  other  than  tropical  climates,  i% 
Dgly  rare  save  as  a  traumatic  affection,  and  never  prevails  anywhere 
pidemic. 

NOBIS. — There  are  few  epidemic  diseases  so  destructive  to  life  as 
-spinal  meningitis.  In  the  epidemic  observed  bj  Tourdcs,  the  pro- 
of deaths  was  60  per  cent.  Ames  gives  the  same  proportion  of 
ises  in  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Alabama  in  1848.  In  an 
c  observed  by  Le£c»vrc,  four-fifths  died  at  the  commencement,  and 
pds  toward  the  end  of  the  epidemic.  Of  366  cases  analyzed  b}*-  Dr. 
unt,  the  deaths  were  243,  and  the  recoveries  123,  making  the  per- 
of  fetal  cases  TO.  Stills  states  that  ten  epidemics  between  1838 
tS  gave  an  average  mortality  of  70  per  cent.,  and  a  similar  numl>er 
imics  between  1855  and  1865  gave  an  average  of  about  36  per  cent, 
js  these  statistics  as  showing  a  gradual  decline  of  power  in  the 
c  caose.  All  observers  agree  as  respects  a  large  death-rate  in 
r  this  disease.  The  prognosis  in  all  cases  in  which  severe  symp- 
jcur — such  as  notable  delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  and  muscular 
tion — is  exceedingly  grave.  The  disease  is  most  apt  to  prove  fatal 
ts,  and  in  persons  in  middle  and  advanced  life.  It  is  stated  that 
portion  of  fatal  cases  is  greater  among  females  than  males, 
node  of  dying,  in  the  cases  in  which  coma  and  death  take  place 
r,  may  be  by  apnoea,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  chiefly  by 
SL  Deafness  and  blindness  are  not  very  rare  sequels  of  this  dis- 
n  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  deafness  is  bilateral.  The  blind- 
ly be  in  both  eyes,  but  oftener  it  is  unilateral.  The  blindness  is 
purulent  choroiditis,  and  the  deafness  to  purulent  inflammation  of 
jrrinth  of  the  ear.^ 

iTMENT. — In  a  disease  of  so  severe  and  fatal  a  character,  it  might 
dpated  that  various  potent  therapeutical  measures  have  been  abun- 
employed.  Bloodletting  has  been  largely  practised  without  favor- 
lults.  Indications  for  bloodletting,  derived  from  the  circulation,  as 
ire  not  present ;  the  pulse  is  usually  deficient  in  force.  Still,  there 
)  cases  in  which  this  measure  is  of  great  utilit3\  At  an  early 
if  there  be  considerable  febrile  movement,  and  a  pulse  denoting 
>f  the  heart's  action,  it  is  admissible,  if  not  demanded, 
ia,  in  large  doses,  has  been  frequently  employed.  Experience  has 
nished  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  remedy  possesses  curative 
5ver  the  disease.  In  some  cases  of  reported  success  from  its  use, 
lay  be  reason  to  suspect  that  pernicious  intermittent  fever  has  been 
m  for  the  disease.  In  miasmatic  districts,  the  possibility  of  this 
I  diagnosis,  or  of  the  association  of  the  malarious  poison  with  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  may  render  the  employment  of  qmnia  advi- 
T^ithout  placing  reliance  on  it  as  a  curative  remedy  for  the  cerebro- 
meningitis. 

I  respect  to  opium  in  large  doses,  testimony  is  discrepant.  Chauf- 
ondin,  and  others  aflfirm  that  this  remedy  exerts  a  favorable  influ- 
K)n  the  disease,  and  reduces  the  rate  of  mortality.  Its  safety  and 
ess  by  way  of  palliation  is  stated  by  Ames  and  others  who  do  not 
to  it  a  curative  power.  Prof.  Still^,  who  studied  about  one  hun- 
id  twenty  cases  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  during  the  winter  of 

9  Article  by  Dr.  H.  Enapp  m  the  K.  Y.  Medical  Record,  Aug.  15, 1872. 


tnent  concerning  tneir  value. 

In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinions  and  practioea  I 
treatment  of  this  disease,  the  most  judicions  course  for  tbi 
18  not  to  adopt  any  plan  to  be  followed  indiscriminately,  b 
different  therapeutical  measures  with  reference  to  the  indici 
vjdnal  cases.  Bloodletting  may  bo  employed  under  the  i 
whicn  should  govern  the  use  of  this  measure  in  the  first  si 
acute  meningitis,  and  in  congestive  apoplexy.  Opium  may 
continued  or  not,  according  to  its  ftpparrnt  effects.  Merrur 
on  the  same  grounds  as  in  simple  acute  meningitis,  but  it 
relied  upon  sufBciently  to  take  the  place  of  other  measures, 
applied  to  the  head  and  back  when  grateful  to  the  patient 
lowed  by  an  oggravation  of  sjmptoms.  Vesication  of  the 
by  means  of  a  blister,  or  the  strong  aqua  ammonis  (the  It 
quickness  of  operation,  is  to  be  preferred),  may  be  employ 
young  children,  and  it  may  be  n-pcated  if  it  appears  to 
Revulsive  applications  to  the  extremities,  by  means  of 
stimulating  pediluvia,  are  always  admissible.  Active  purgat' 
tionable  propriety  afler  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuat 
stimulants  are  indicated  whenever  the  symptoms  denote  1 
vital  forces ;  and  they  are  urgently  indicated  in  proportio 
dency  is  to  death  by  asthenia. 

Without  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  special  canse  of  « 
bro-spinal  meningitis,  or  of  the  accessory  causes,  the  pro 
embrace  attention  to  all  sanitary  measures  relating  to  indiv 
public  health.  Prudence  dict.ttes,  whenever  practicable,  rei 
the  sphere  of  the  epidemic  influence. 

Prior  to  the  revision  of  this  work  for  the  present  (fonr 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  epidemic  cerebroHspiiu 
The  prevalence,  to  some  extent,  of  the  disease  in  New  YoH 
nity,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1 812,  enabled  me  to  see  a 
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Hydrocephalus.    Hydrorachis. 

term  hydrocephalus  has  been  loosely  applied  to  all  accumulations 
lid,  in  different  situations,  within  the  cranium.  Meningitis,  with 
sint  effusion,  has  been  called  acute  hydrocephalus.  The  term  should 
•lied  exclusively  to  a  non-inflammatory  or  dropsical  effusion.  This 
ike  place  within  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in  the  subarachnoid  space, 

the  ventricles.    It  occurs  most  tVequently  in  the  two  latter  situa- 

The  morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  hydrocephalus  are  local, 
is  but  little  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion  within  the  cranium  in 
>f  general  dropsy.  It  occurs  as  a  congenital  affection,  or  in  early 
f,  leading,  in  some  cases,  to  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  cra- 
and  giving  rise  to  a  characteristic  deformity  of  the  head.     The 

is  referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy,  or  on  the  diseases  of 
^n,  for  an  account  of  this  affection. 

iosive  of  the  affection  thus  referred  to,  an  efibsion  of  serum  takes 
18  a  result  of  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  brain-substance,  called  by 
ansky  effusion  '^ex  vacuo."  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the 
I  serum  dimply  fills  an  unoccupied  space,  the  brain  does  not  suffer 
ompression.  The  supposition  that  serous  effusion  sometimes  occurs 
aly  in  sufficient  quantity  to  occasion  apoplexy  (serous  ai)oplexy) 
len  already  referred  to,  with  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  its  cor- 
Bs.  An  abundant  serous  effusion  is  an  important  element  in  certain 
of  meningitis  in  children,  and  sometimes  in  adults.  The  exudation 
iph  in  some  cases  is  very  small,  and  the  amount  of  effused  serum 

but  these  are  not,  properly,  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  Dropsical 
A  may  occur  as  an  element  of  various  structural  lesions  within  the 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  probably  due  to  obstruction  of  some  of  the 
sranial  vessels. 

ropsical  accumulation  within  the  spinal  canal  is  called  Hydrorachis, 
les  of  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  effused  liquid  is  contained  within 
achnoid  cavity,  the  dropsical  accumulation  is  also,  of  course,  in  the 

canal.  Exclusive  of  these  cases,  under  the  head  of  hydrorachis, 
nbraced  cases  of  congenital  deficiency  of  portions  of  the  vertebral 
n,  constituting  the  affection  commonly  known  as  spina  bifida.  This 
on  belongs  among  the  diseases  of  children.  It  is  also  treated  of  in 
\  on  surgery.*  Much  importance  is  attached  by  some  writers  to 
logical  conditions  relating  to  the  circulation  within  the  spinal  canal, 
jrobable  that  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood,  or  congestion,  and  an 
mal  deficiency  of  blood,  or  ansemia,  are  pathological  conditions 

are  more  or  less  important.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  with  our  pre- 
iQOwledge,  to  estimate,  with  anything  like  precision,  the  degree  of 
tance  belonging  to  these  conditions,  or  to  indicate  the  symptomatic 
mena  connected  with  them.  These  conditions  will  be  referred  to 
nection  with  |)aralysis. 

'  Tide  System  of  Surgery,  by  Gross. 


timl  Letlooi  wtthlD  tbe  8i>liial  CanU. 

INFLAMMATION  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  brail 
▼arious  structural  affections  situated  within  the  cran 
which  will  occupy  tbe  first  part  of  this  chapter.  Allen 
of  the  Bubstance  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  myelitis,  and  at 
within  the  spinal  canal,  will  be  noticed.  For  full  detail 
topics,  works  on  morbid  anatomy  must  be  consulted 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  trc 
cerebral  and  spinal  lesions  as  indiTidual  affections.  In 
view,  wc  are  situated  with  respect  to  these  as  formerl; 
duction  of  physical  exploration,  physicians  were  situat 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  lesions.  The  diagnostic  charat 
them  separately  "are  imperfectly  ascertained.  Their  difl 
often  cannot  be  made  out  with  positivenees.  In  mei 
different  lesions  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  an 
leading  to  im])airment  and  disorder  of  the  mental  faer 
Ij-sis,  The  latter  are  effects,  or  symptomatic  phenon 
existing  knowledge,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  a 
tions.  My  plan,  therefore,  will  be  to  devote  a  limited 
and  myelitis,  and  to  notice  very  briefly  the  structural 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  referring  to  them  under  the  head 
devoting  to  tbe  latter  a  more  extended  coDSideratioo. 

Cerebritii.   Abioeii  of  Brftii 

The  term  cerebritis  denotes  inflammation  of  the  snbs 
In  cerebral  meningitis,  tbe  inflammation  frequently,  if 
tends  more  or  less  from  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain-« 
respect  meningitis  differs  from  other  serons  inflamma 
pleuritis,  in  which  the  inflammation  involves  only  to  by 
if  at  all,  the  parenchjina.  The  cerebritis  thus  indw 
meningitis  is  more  or  leas  diffused.  Cerebritis  is  also  in 
which  encroach  upon  tbe  brain,  and  to  extravasations  < 

paaoa     t.ho    inflaTninaHnn    is    limil-ul  In    tlm    nnpHnn  nf    ( 
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io  the  conclusion  that  primary'  ccrebritis,  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in 
rliich  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  clot  or  a  tumor,  or  when  it  follows 
laries  of  the  bones,  and  of  traumatic  cases,  is  exceedingly  infrequent.  The 
aflammatory  affection  of  the  brain  now  referred  to  is  that  leading  to 
ither  softening  or  suppuration.  Induration  or  sclerosis  of  the  brain, 
rhich  is  generdly  considered  as  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation,  will 
e  embraced  among  the  structural  lesions  to  which  a  portion  of  this  chapter 
iU  be  devoted.  Circumscribed  ccrebritis  is  cither  limited  to  a  single 
pace  greater  or  less  in  extent,  or  it  may  exist  in  more  than  one  situation. 
Tie  most  frequent  seat  is  in  the  white  portion  of  the  middle  cerebral 
>bes,  but  there  is  no  portion  of  the  brain  in  which  it  may  not  be  seated. 
Text  to  the  part  just  stated,  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  corpora  striata, 
16  thalami  optici,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  cerebellum. 
The  first  physical  change  in  the  inflamed  parts  after  hypera?mia  is  a 
ertain  amount  of  induration,  from  the  presence  of  exudation-matter. 
lie  amount  is  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  brain 
ontains  very  little  areolar  or  connective  tissue.  An  ulterior  effect  is 
oftening,  and  from  this  eflcct  ccrebritis  has  been  considered  under  the 
tame  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain.  The  softening  varies  in  de- 
;ree,  from  a  slight  diminution  of  consistency  to  pulpiness  or  complete 
liffluence.  The  best  test  of  a  slight  or  moderate  degree  of  softening  is 
he  eflTect  of  allowing  a  small  stream  of  water  to  fall  upon  the  part.  The 
loftened  portion  is  reddened  by  blood  globules,  or  infiltrated  hematin. 
Sence,  inflammatory  softening  has  been  called  red  softening.  The  red 
xdoration,  however,  is  not  distinctive  of  the  softening  from  inflammation  ; 
loftening  from  necrobiosis  may,  also,  have  a  red  color  due  to  the  ])resence 
nf  blood  or  hematin.  The  softened  portion  becomes  yellowish  oryellow- 
iih  brown  from  a  change  of  color  in  the  hematin,  such  as  occurs  after  a 
braise  attended  with  an  extravasation  of  blood.  Examined  microsco- 
peaUy,  when  the  softening  amounts  to  ditfluence,  there  are  found  red 
globules,  leucocytes,  the  debiis  of  the  elements  of  the  nervous  tissue, 
gnmuktr  matter  and  cells,  free  nuclei  and  fatty  granules.  Microscopical 
observers,  however,  admit  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  differentiate  in- 
flammatory from  non-inflammatory  softening,  without  taking  into  account 
the  ante-mortem  history,  and  the  absence  of  appearances  in  the  vessels 
pointing  to  embolism  or  thrombosis.  If  the  ccrebritis  be  seated  near  the 
nrface  of  the  brain,  circumscrilKjd  meningitis  may  occur,  as,  in  other 
rituations,  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  serous  investment  takes 
|lace  over  an  inflammation  originating  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs, 
^^mally,  the  inflammation  may  be  suppurative,  and  a  collection  of  pus 
vixed  with  liquefied  cerebral  tissue  constituting  abscess  of  the  brain. 
Surrounding  the  abscess  in  certain  cases  is  a  pseudo-membranous  cj'st, 
.Init  in  other  cases  the  walls  are  formed  by  the  cerebral  tissue,  or  the 
Jaftter  is  infiltrated  with  the  pus.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  abscess  of  the 
Jotmn  is  single,  but  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  distinct  abscesses. 
The  pug  is  sometimes  fetid.  This  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
^•bicesd  is  connected  with  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  or  nose,  or  after 
ftietme  of  the  skull. 

f .    The  development  of  ccrebritis  is  generally  preceded  by  local  sj-mp- 

tans,  namely,  pain  and  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  vertigo,  tinnitus, 

f  wturbances  of  vision,  unilateral  contractions  and  convulsive  movements 

^fcl  ^  muscles  of  the  limbs,  hesitauc}'  or  uncertainty   of  gait,  and  em- 

■»'*n»8«ment  in  speech.     Febrile  movement  exists  when  the  inflannnation 

^Jweloped.    The  poise  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  and  the  axillary 

''V^'^are  riaes,  but  the  thermometer  rarely  shows  an  increase  of  heat 
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atudy,  inaatnucb  as,  until  within  &  very  late  period,  oba 
differentiated  caeea  of  tliis  affection  from  those  of  nc 
softening  following  embotiem  and  tLromboeis.' 

Coma,  in  connection  with  cercbrltie,  is  sometimes  bu<1< 
anthors  have  reckoned  this  disease  among  the  several  an 
^ving  rise  to  apoplexy.  Doubtless,  in  some  of  tbo  ca 
(qmplectic  cercbritis,  tbe  apoplectic  seizure  was  due  to  ti 
ening  from  inflammation,  however,  muy  occasion  ccreb 
taking  place  with  sufilcient  rapidity  snd  in  sufllcient  ai 
apoplexy.  Another  event  giving  rise  to  sudden  coma  a 
rupture  of  a  cerebml  absbeas,  the  pus  being  discharged 
ventricles,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain.  In  some  c 
abscess  connected  with  disease  of  tbe  internal  ear,  orbit,  < 
from  the  abflcess  is  discharged  externally  in  these  situatic 

Aphasia  may  be  caused  by  inflammatory  softening  or 
brain,  as  well  as  by  other  cerebral  lesions,  especially  when 
morbid  cbatiges  ia  in  tbe  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum 
of  Reil.     ( Vide  page  613). 

The  causation  of  circumscribed  cerobritis,  and  absoee 
exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  connected  with  tun 
sence  of  a  clot,  and  of  the  cases  in  which  it  proceeds  fron 
head  or  affections  of  the  bones  of  tlie  cranium,  is  obsc 
oftener  in  ]>erBon!i  of  middle  or  advanced  age  than  in  yo 
this  respect  aflbrding  a  contrast  to  meningitis.  It  is  a 
when  the  constitution  is  impaired  by  tmtece<leut  affections 
persons,  but  clinical  observation  has  not  established  rcL 
particular  affections.  Suppurative  inflammation  here,  as 
may  be  incident  to  pyiemia.  In  cases  of  pyRmic  a 
numerous  small  collections,  the  size  vaiying  from  that  < 
to  a  hazelnut,  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  brail 

The  diiignesis  involves  the  exclusion  of  embolism  a 
acute  cerebral  meningitis,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  tuiD' 
The  existence  of  prodromes  pointing  to  some  affection  1 

will  u^m  tjs  ov.liulo  cmlinliain  bhA  t.hmmhnslii.  thou  <i/>oi 
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generally  unilateral,  whereas,  in  meningitis  they  are  bilateral.  Ilemor- 
rhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  wlicn  it  is  not  a  sequel  of  cere- 
britis,  occurs  without  prodromes,  and  the  symptoms  denoting  inflamma- 
tion  around  the  clot  occur  several  days  after  the  apoplectic  seizure.  -The 
differentiation  fh)m  tumors  is  the  most  difficult.  If  the  cerebritis  pursue 
ft  regular  course,  the  first  stage  well  marked,  continuing  for  a  week  or 
aomewhat  longer,  and  the  symptoms  denoting  softening  or  suppuration 
fallowing,  tumor  may  be  excluded.  The  course  of  cerebritis,  however,  is 
not  always  regular,  but  it  is  subject  to  great  variations.  Abscess  of  the 
btain  is  sometimes  notably  latent,  being  found  after  death  when  it  had 
not  been  suspected  during  life.  As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
wbaeess  and  tumor,  much  weight  belongs  to  the  following  points :  If  the 
oerebral  affection  be  connected  with  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  orbit,  or 
nose,  or  if  it  have  a  traumatic  cause,  it  is  abscess  rather  than  tumor.  If 
there  be  room  for  doubt,  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  tumor,  inasmuch 
m  abscess  is  much  more  infrequent  than  tumor. 

Cerebritis  leading  to  softening  or  suppuration,  ends  fatally,  sooner  or 
lite.  Recovery,  under  these  circumstances,  is  perhaps  possible.  Gases 
have  been  reported  in  which  the  symptoms  and  progress  seemed  to  denote 
inflammatory  softening,  and  the  patients  recovered,  save  that  more  or  less 
paralysis  remained.  But  in  these  cases  there  is  always  room  for  doubt 
ai  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
thit  circumscribed  cerebritis  may  occur  and  end  in  recovery  without 
having  eventuated  in  notable  softening  or  suppuration ;  but,  in  such  cases, 
flie  symptoms  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  diagnosis. 
,  The  duration  in  fatal  cases  varies  greatly.  Of  109  cases  of  softening,  3 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  fi'om  the  time  when  the  symptoms  denoted 
['  m  attack,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  death  occurred  before  the  twelfth 
day.  In  only  16  cases  the  duration  was  longer  than  a  month.  This  list, 
kowever,  may  have  included  cases  of  softening  without  inflammation.^ 
Ilieee  &cts  sufiSce  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  inflammatory  softening  runs  a 
apid  course. 

A  few  words  will  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said  with  reference  to  treat- 

Jaeat    At  a  period  when  a  probable  diagnosis  may  be  made,  that  is,  after 

Mammation  has  eventuated  in  softening  or  sup])uration,  the  possibility 

of  leoovery  involves  sufficient  prolongation  of  life  for  the  absorption  of 

_  tte  destroyed  cerebral  tissue  with  the  inflammatory  products  and  for  cica- 

'■^k  triiation.    The  great  object,  then,  of  the  management,  is  tlie  prolongation 

F  '■  of  fife.    Keeping  in  view  this  object,  depletory  and  debilitating  measures 

areUkely  to  do  harm.     Mild  revulsives,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  diet, 

icpose  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  stimulants,  if  the  patient  be  in  danger 

-    froB  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  should  constitute  the  treatment. 

^  STRUCTURAL  LESIONS  WITHIN  THE  CRANIUM. 

1^  TJader  this  heading  I  shall  consider,  briefly,  the  different  lesions  which 
arafiable  to  occur  within  the  cranium,  in  addition  to  those  incident  to  the 
Mvdmd  affections  which  have  been  considered. 

Induration  or  Sclerosis  of  the  Brain. 

Thi«  stTDCtural  affection  corresponds  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
^Wegu   It  corresponds  to  affections  in  other  parts,  called  by  different 

I    Ait.lrAffi    #»«i    ^.ii 
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names,  such  as  scleroderma  of  tlie  skin,  pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  mtu* 
cles,  etc.  Wherever  situated,  the  structure  affected  is  the  connective 
tissue.  The  essential  anatomical  condition  is  a  morbid  pro<luctioii 
(hyperplasia)  of  this  tissue.  Tlie  underlying  pathological  cundition  ii 
supposed  to  be  a  chronic  inflammation.  JSclero-sis  of  the  brain  is,  therf^ 
fore,  characterized  by  a  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  nen-e  cement, the 
analogue  of  the  connective  tissue  in  other  situations,  called  bj*  Virchow 
the  neuroglia ;  and  the  affection  is  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  chronic  ce»» 
britis. 

In  rare  cases,  the  lesion  extends  over  an  entire  lo])e,  or  oven  over  .in 
entire  hemisphere.     The  affection  is  then  called  diffuse  cen»bral  ficleroHii.' 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  occurs  in  isolated,  disseminated  portions  which  aie 
more  or  less  numerous,  and  it  is  then  distinguishes!  as  multifile  sclero$it. 
The  indurated  or  sclerosed  nodules  varj'  in  size  from  that  of  a  FmrJl  pea 
to  an  almond.     They  ma^'  be  few,  so  that,  if  small,  they  are  linblctobe 
overlooked,  or  the  number  may  he  great.     As  regards  their  nund)er  stA 
size,  different  cases  offer  great  variations.     They  are  found  in  themhite 
or  medullary  substances  of  the  brain,  ver^'  i-areh*  existing  in  the  cortical  ral^ 
stance.    The  color  of  the  nodules  is  grayish-white,  and  in  density  they  Ttij 
from  that  of  the  albumen  of  an  vgg  boiled  hard,  to  a  leather^' consi8t<we. 
Sections  under  the  microscope  have  a  Cbrillated  appearance,  and  them 
fragments  of  nerve  fibres,  granular  masses,  nucleated  cells, free  nuclei, and 
frequently  amyloid  corpuscles.     These  appearances  denote  hypeqilnsiaof 
the  neuroglia  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  structure,  the  latter,  donbtk«i| 
dependent  on  compression  by  the  former.     From  tlie  color,  the  lesion  bti 
been  called  gray  degeneration.     The  nodules  may  be  found  in  any  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  medidlary  substance  of  the  brain.     They  ma}'  be  limited 
to  the  brain,  but  they  often  exist  in  both  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord, 
occurring  primarily  and  [►redominnting  sometimes  in  one  and  sometinMi 
in  the  other  of  these  situations.     The  name  certbro-spinal  sclerofiii  ex- 
presses this  concurrence  of  the  aff<»ction  in  the  brain  and  cord. 

Symptomatic  effects  of  this  lesion  are  prettj'  conptantl}'  manifested  in 
the  meutal  condition.  The  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  may  be  more 
or  less  cnfwbled.  The  impairment  may  be  especially  aj^parent  in  failore 
of  the  memor}'.  Melancholy  and  a  morbid  emotional  imjjnrssibility  are 
the  prominent  mental  manifi'stations  in  some  cases.  Cephalalgia  and 
vertigo  enter  into  the  clinical  history.  Like  other  lesions  of  the  t^ulifitanK 
of  the  brain,  this  gives  rise  to  i>aralysis.  As  to  the  muscles  which  an 
affected  with  paralysis,  this  will  depend  on  the  situation,  the  size,  and  the 
number  of  the  sclerosed  or  indurated  nodules.  A  diagnostic  fe.1turei^ 
the  paralysis  affects  different  muscles  successiveW,  not  simultani'onslv, 
and  in  an  irregular  manner.  This  is  explained  by  the  dissomination  of 
the  lesion  which  causes  the  paralysis,  and  by  the  successive  oeeurrpnoe 
of  sclerosed  nodules.  Generally,  at  first,  the  paralysis  is  confined  lofe^ 
tain  of  the  muscles  of  one  of  the  lower  limbs  ;  then,  certain  muscles  of  aa 
upper  limb,  or  of  the  corresponding  member  on  the  op]>osite  side,  mar 
become  affecte^l.  The  paralysis  ma}'  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  tnmk. 
Strabismus  may  occur.  There  may  Ik3  facial  paralysis  on  one  or  bodi 
sides.  The  muscles  involved  in  speech  arc  often  affected,  and  sonietimei 
those  of  deglutition  and  respiration  become  implicated.  This  irregularitr 
in  the  successive  paralytic  manifestations,  corresponding  to  the  mu]ti|ilf 
character  of  the  lesions,  is  highly  significant  of  the  affection.  The  cntt 
neous  sensibility  may  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  affected.     The  aeoKof 

1  Vide  Hammond  on  Dii^eaaea  of  the  NeryonB  System. 
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Uct  may  he  diminished,  wliilc   the  susceptibility  to  pjiin  is  proscrve<l. 
Defective  vision,  sometimes  even  amaurosis,  and  deafness  are  occasional 
effects.     Other  of  the  cranial  nerves,  exclusive  of  the  facial  already  re- 
ferred to,  may  be  involved.    Muscular  tremor  is  a  very  constant  symptom. 
It  precedes  and  accompanies  the  paralytic  efiects.     It  is  nuinifested  with 
voluntary  movements,  and,  aNo,  irresi>ective  of  these,  esi)ecially  under  the 
influence  of  emotions  or  mental  excitement.     Durin*ij  the  i)iv3orress  of  the 
affiiction,  convulsive  movements  and  s])asms  sometimes  occur,  l)ut  they 
are  rare.     Defective  co-ordinating  power  over  certain  muscles  (ntnxia)  is 
sometimes  obser\'ed.     The  paralyzed  parts  are  susceptible  to  rcllcx  excri- 
tation,  and  to  the  electrical  current ;  they  also  do  not  show  defect  of 
nutrition.    The  nutrition  of  the  lunly  may  be  well  maintained,  and  j)atients 
may  even  grow  fat.     The  attitude  of  the  patient  when  standing,  and  the 
manner  of  progression,  are  characteristic.     In  standing,  the  body  is  bent 
forward,  and,  instead  of  walking,  the  patient  has  a  jog-trot  gait.'     This 
symptom  is  called  festinatiou.     (Generally,  the  trotting  is  forward,  but 
sometimes  the  patient  moves  backward  for  several  steps  Ix^fore  going  in  a 
forward  direction.     This  is  a  marked  s^^mptom  in  a  case  under  m^'  obser- 
TStion. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  long,  extending,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
from  five  to  ten  years.  The  duration  may  exceed  considerably  the  latter 
periorl.  In  a  case  now  under  my  observation,  the  disease  has  existed 
ilready  sixteen  years.  Sooner  or  later  it  ends  fatally',  if  the  patient  be 
lot  carried  oif  by  some  intercurrent  affection. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  reference  to 
ijmptomatic  indications,  together  with  attention  to  the  general  health. 
Li  the  second  place,  although  medication  will  not  effect  a  cure  nor  prevent 
i  fatal  ending,  certain  remi?dies  are  useful.  The  phospliide  of  zinc,  in  a 
CISC  under  my  obsen-ation  for  two  years,  the  patient  still  living,  has  b<:H?n 
snmistakably  and  decidedly  beneficial.  Hammond  recommends  the  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  given  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
with  advantage. 

Von-Inflammatory  Softening  of  the  Brain. 

Circumscribed  softening  of  the  l)rain,  exclusive  of  traumatic  cases,  and 
excluding  also  the  cases  in  wliich  it  is  secondary  to  an  antecedent  local 
affection  such  as  tumor,  hemorrhage,  and  caries  of  the  cranial  ])ones,  is, 
in  most  instances,  non-inflammatory.     Heretofore  it  was  mootinl  whether 
softening  of  the  brain  substance  ever  occurs  independently  of  inflamma- 
tion.    This  was  before  our  present  knowledge  of  thrombosis  and  embo 
lism  had  been  acquired.     It  seems  now  certain  that  cinannscribed  soft- 
ening is  a  result  of  suspended  nutrition  from  an  arrest  of  the  circulation 
in  the  part  affected,  this  being  an  effect  of  arterial  obstruction  caused  by 
either  coagulation  in  the  vtvssel  at  the  site  of  the  obstruction  (thrombo- 
sis), or  in&rction  from  a  plug  (embolus)  derived  from  the  heart  or  larger 
arteries.     The  softening  is  sometimes  called  atrophic ;  another  name  is 
yellow  softening,  and  it  is  al-^o  called  softening  from  mortification,  or  ne- 
crobiosis.    The  softxming  involves  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  anatomical 
elements  of  the  part  affected.     It  is  oftener  seated  in  the  white  than  in 
the  gray  cerebral  substance.     It  differs,  in  degree,  in  different  cases,  as 
▼dl  as  in  extent ;  in  an  extreme  drgree,  tiie  softened  brain-substance  has 
the  consistence  of  a  thick,  y<'llowish,  creamy  liquid.     Absence  of  a  red 

1  Hammond,  op.  cii. 
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coloration  has  been  considered  as  distinguishing  non-iiiflammatory  soft- 
ening, and,  hence,  in  addition  to  the  several  names  already  cite<1,  it  hu 
been  called  white  softening.  As  already  stated  in  connection  with  ce^^ 
britis,  tliis  is  an  error ;  hematin  may  be  contained  in  softened  cerebitd 
tissue  when  inflammation  has  not  been  involved,  and^  therefore,  the  saoiB 
coloration  may  exist  as  in  inflammatory  softening.  In  difTercntiating, 
after  death,  the  two  kinds  of  softening,  namely,  the  inflammatory  and  non- 
inflammatory, the  evidence  afforded  by  the  microscope  is  essential  u 
showing,  in  the  former,  inflammatory  products — granular  fibrin,  and  leu- 
cocytes. 

Softening  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  mental  faenltieSf 
and  to  paralysis.  This  is  the  lesion  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia,  aDd  it 
will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  that  form  of  paralysis.  Occurring  as  a 
result  of  thrombosis,  which  is  generally  an  effect  of  calcareous  dcgeneifr 
tion  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  the  patients  are  generally  aged,  and  the  pank 
lysis  is  preceded  by  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties.  Following 
l)olism,  tlie  paralysis  takes  place  suddenly  either  with,  or  without, 
apoplectic  seizure.  Softening  as  a  result  of  embolism  may  occur  at  injr 
age,  and  this  is  a  point  of  importance  in  differentiating  apoplexy  and 
hemiplegia  from  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cerebral  substance ;  the 
latter  rarely  occurs  prior  to  the  middle  period  of  life.  An  embologji 
most  apt  to  become  lodged  in  the  left  middle  cerebral  arter}',  and,  heooe, 
the  hemiplegia  affects  the  right  side.  The  existence  of  right  hemiplegia, 
therefore,  is  of  some  value  in  determining  the  lesion  under  present  notice^ 
The  points  involved  in  the  differentiation,  during  life,  of  non-inflammatoij 
softening  from  that  incident  to  cerebritis,  are  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia, 
with  or  without  an  apoplectic  seizure,  or  impairment  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, not  having  been  preceded  by  prodromes  referable  to  the  brain ;  tka 
absence  of  fever  as  denoted  by  the  pulse  and  temperature.  Cerebral  sjnpi 
toras  are  likely  to  precede  the  paralysis  which  is  an  effect  of  inflammatOTf 
softening,  and  the  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  acoelen^ 
tion  of  the  pulse,  and  of  increase  of  heat  as  determined  by  the  thennomelei; 

Non-inflammatory  softening,  as  well  as  other  lesions,  may  give  riae  to 
aphasia  (vide  page  G14).  This  effect  renders  it  probable  that  the  situatioa 
of  the  lesion  is  in  the  left  anterior  cerebral  lobe,  near  the  Island  of  ReiL 

Tumora  within  the  Cranium. 

For  a  full  account  of  intra-cranial  tumors,  as  regards  their  classiflcap 
tion,  anatomical  appearances  and  relations,  histological  characters,  etc, 
tlie  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  more  comprehensivel}'  of  the 
diseases  of  the  venous  system,  or  to  treatises  on  morbid  anatomy  andhia- 
tology.  This  section  will  embrace  only  a  brief  notice  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tumor  occurring  in  this  situation,  together  with  the  symplo* 
matology  and  diagnosis.  The  nodules  which  are  found  in  cases  of  ad^ 
rosis  may,  with  propriety,  bo  reckoned  as  tumors  of  the  brain ;  theae, 
however,  have  been  consiclered  in  another  section  of  this  chapter. 

Tubercles  aggregated  and  fused,  forming  either  a  single  mass,  or  maa- 
ses  more  or  less  numerous,  but  rarely  exceeding  20  in  number,  very  in- 
frequent in  children,  are  extremely  rare  in  adults.  If  in  a  single  maai, 
they  may  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  filbert  to  a  hen's  e^.  As  a  nile,tha 
size  of  tuberculous  nodules  is  small  in  proportion  aa  tibey  we  numenww. 
They  may  be  situated  in  either  the  cerebrum  or  the  cerebellum,  ofjenerin 
tbc  latter.  They  may  be  cheesy  as  regards  consistence, or  they  may  bare 
become  diffluent.    A  collection  of  liquefied  tubercle  may  be  confomided 
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jsceas  of  the  brain.  Carcinomatous  and  other  morbid  products 
have  undergone  the  cheesy  metamorphosis,  have  been  often  con- 
.  to  be  tuberculous. 

inomatous  tumors  are  less  infrequent  than  the  tuberculous.  Vie 
are  situated  in  the  cerebrum  oftener  than  in  the  cerebellum.  The 
varieties  of  cancer,  namely,  scirrhous,  medullary,  and  colloid,  are 
nted  in  difTerent  cases.  In  general,  a  single  cancerous  tumor  only 
but  in  some  cases  there  are  several ;  and  in  these  cases  the  tumors 
ally  in  corresponding  situations  in  the  two  hemispheres.  If  multiple, 
is  generally  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  medullary  variety 
most  frequent  The  tumors,  in  some  cases,  are  developed  within 
stance  of  the  brain,  and  in  other  cases  their  point  of  departure  is 
aeninges,  more  especially  in  the  dura  mater.  They  may  originate 
t  the  cranial  cavity  in  the  neighboring  cavities,  more  especially  in 
)it,  and  make  their  way  within  the  cranium ;  and,  on  the  other 
itrarcranial  cancerous  tumors  sometimes  extend  into  the  surround- 
ities. 

>id  or  fibro-plastic  tumors  are  among  those  developed  within  the 
1.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  they  sometimes  attain  to 
ierable  size.  Of  these  tumors,  called,  also,  glioma  and  sarcoma- 
mors,  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  Robin,  consist  of  a  morbid 
nee  of  cells  which  this  observer  descri])es  as  found  in  health  in  the 
ibstance,  and  which  he  calls  myeolocytes.  These  cells  exist  nor- 
a  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  constituting  an  accessory 
ical  element.  The  tumors  are  produced  by  a  hypergenesis  of  these 
According  to  the  same  authorit}',  a  certain  proportion  of  the  so- 
fibro-plastic  tumors  are  epithelial,  and  each  of  these  two  kinds  of 
3  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  cancer.  According  to  Robin,  these 
form  the  majority  of  those  found  within  the  cranium,  and  also 
the  spinal  canal. 

2cies  of  tumor  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  cholesterin.  A  tumor 
ed  of  this  substance  may  attain  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  is 
iholesteatoma^  or,  sometimes,  pearly  tumor.  Hydatid  cysts  and 
•ci  form  other  rare  species  of  tumor.  These  are  either  connected 
B  meninges  or  situated  within  the  ventricles.  Osseous  growths,  or 
is,  lipomatous,  enchodromatous,  and  those  called  gummatata^  or 
ma,  are  to  be  included  among  the  intra-cranial  tumors.  The  cere- 
teries  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurism,  aside  from  those  dis- 
led  as  miliary.  Aneurismal  tumors  are  generally  connected  with 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  basilar,  the  internal  carotid,  the  trunks 
arm  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  Generally 
lors  are  small,  but  they  sometimes  are  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,^ 
lifferent  tumors  produce  morbid  effects  by  pressure  on  the  brain, 
ir  effects,  thus  produced,  other  things  being  equiU,  are  proportion- 
le  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Special  morbid 
lepend  on  the  situation  of  the  tumor.  But  they  cause  additional 
o  the  brain  either  by  exciting  circumscribed  cerebritis  and  thereby 
g  softening  of  the  brain-substance  surrounding  them,  or  by  inter- 
rith  nutrition  and  thus  leading  to  non-inflammatory  softening ;  and 
ult  of  the  softening,  hemorrhagic  extravasation  is  not  uncommon. 
Qorbid  effects  are  produced  alike  by  different  tumors ;  that  is  to 
>  morbid  effects  have  no  relation  to  the  particular  kind  of  tumor. 

an  analjTBis  of  B3  cases  of  intra-cranial  aneurism,  vide  article  by  Dr..<rftlQe8 

binson,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  1869. 
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lleuce,  the  kind  of  tumor  in  aay  caue  cannot 
Ujms  which  it  occasions.  For  tliia  reason  U 
ert'cl  collectivl^I_v,  instfad  of  n^ci'iviiig  each  fti 

•fllio  Bym pi oiuB  which  accompiuiy  tunun 
is  usually  a  pi-ominent  Hyui|>toiii.  The  pam. 
cuuittoribcd  space,  but  the  looulity  may  not  < 
tumor.  The  paiu,  however,  is  genendly  on 
[loudtug  to  the  situntlou  of  Uie  tumor;  and  j 
put  If  the  tumor  be  eituated  iu  or  upon  tbft 
sjiuptoms  which  are  likely  to  be  present,  ao^ 
vertigo  with  more  or  less  difficulty  In  preset 
iug,  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  lail 
formiuatiou,  numtmosa  in  di^rent  parte  of' 
hypeiteathoaia  of  the  surface  followed  by  a 
mental  irritability,  to  which  succeed  dulneai 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  eometimes  actl 
epileptiform  convulsions.  Vomiting  may  bo 
ruig  irrespective  of  the  in^stion  of  food  and 
nith  symptoms  denoting  gastritis,  Thiit  syi 
iu  the  eases  in  which  cephalalgia  and  vertigo 

Faralysia,  more  or  less  extensive,  affecting 
tary  muscles,  occurs  sooner  or  lat«r.  ili-mi 
is  the  most  fVequeut  form  of  the  paralysis. 
nre  successively  affected,  constituting  (lonbl« 
may  liave  been  preceded  by  facial  paralysis^ 
cede,  it  may  either  accompsny  or  follow  tbft 
be  so  situated  aa  to  press  ui)ou  certain  of  t 
the  brain ;  the  pandysia  of  the  parts  suppliec 
on  the  same  side  as  the  tumor,  and  opposite 
if  the  paralysis  be  due  to  pressure  of  the  tui 
the  brain,  the  cranial  nervcB  nlfected  are  th 
hemiplegia,  and  the  side  opposite  tn  the  hem 
pituated.  The  paralysis  may  be  limiteil  to  tli 
or  other  of  the  cranial  nerves  may  he  involv 
vision  in  one  or  both  ej-es  occurs  when  the  ti 
tiou  of  the  optic  nerve  or  interrupts  its  fiinc 
of  sensation  on  one  side  of  the  face  results  1 
fifth  nerve.  The  third  and  the  fourth  nenea 
times,  althougli  rarely,  the  paralysis  nlTects,  i 
sense  of  hearing,  of  smell,  and  of  taste. 

The  differences  in  dilTcrent  cases,  as  regi 
paralysis,  of  course  depend  on  the  seat  of  tun 
tion  in  which  they  extend.  If  the  tinnor'j  1 
cerebral  heraispherea,  the  paralysis  will  be 
plegia,  with  perhaps  paralysis  of  the  facial  n 
Bted  at  the  anterior,  middle,  or  |iosttrii>r  ]>or 
tumors  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  jiaraJyais  e 
"With  reference  to  the  differential  dingnosis 
softening  or  other  lesions,  the  extension  of  tl 
in  snccession,  aft«r  variable  intervals,  is  a  . 
paralysis  affecting  successively  parts  suppliei 
the  members,  in  some  cases,  becoming  affect 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  continued  increase 
sis  of  ditfercnt  parts,  point  with  signiflcanc 
history  is  iu  corix'spondcnce  with  their  contii 
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Increasing  amount  of  pressure  and  of  destruction  of  cerebral  sub- 
Aphasia,  in  some  cases,  is  an  etiect  of  tumors,  and  this  effect 
•s  it  probable  that  they  are  situates!  in  the  left  anterior  cerebral  lobe, 
phthalmoscope  is  useful  in  determining  the  existence  and  the  situa- 
f  intra-cranial  tumors.     Morbid  changes  in  the  optic  disks,  either 
stive,  inflammatory  or  atrophic,  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of 
even  although  the  vision  be  not  ap[>reciably  affected.     For  details 
ig  to  this  source  of  diagnostic  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
on  ophthalmoscopy. 

h  respect  to  determining  the  cliaracter  of  the  tumor  in  individual 
carcinoma  may  be  very  strongly  suspected  if  the  patient  be  of  mid- 
advanced  age,  if  cancer  be  hereditary,  or  if  it  exist  elsewhere.  The 
ice  afforde<i  by  the  symptoms  of  a  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor  is  in 
of  the  conclusion  that  it  is  carcinomatous.  The  tuberculous  char- 
of  the  tumor  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  tuberculous  dis- 
n  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  and  from  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
rs  of  this  kind  rarely  occur  after  pul>erty  or  under  three  years  of 
The  syphilitic  character  of  the  tumor  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
lat  the  patient  has  had  S3'philis,  and  by  tlie  absence  of  evidence  of 
oma  and  tubercle.  Aneurismal  tumors  rarely  occur  except  in  per- 
)etween  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  There  are  no  circumstances  to 
kI  as  i)ointing  to  the  pathological  character  of  the  tumor  in  the  cases 
ich  it  is  fibro-plastic  or  sarcomatous,  and  in  cases  of  cholesteotoma, 
erci,  or  hydatids. 

reganls  digestion,  nutrition,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  in  gene- 
flerent  cases  differ.  Patients  may  retain  their  weight  and  an  aspect 
dth  for  a  considerable  period  after  tlie  occurrence  of  paralysis  and 
symptoms  referable  to  the  brain.  In  other  cases,  more  or  less  im- 
ent  of  the  functions  of  assimilation,  leading  to  debility  and  emacia- 
occurs  early.  The  general  condition  will  be  likely  to  deteriorate 
ly  in  the  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  either  carcinomatous  or  tuber- 
»,  other  parts  than  the  brain  being  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  to 
led,  that  the  tumors  within  the  skull  may  remain  latent,  as  regards 
ocal  and  general  symptoms,  until  they  have  attained  to  a  consider- 
ze.  The  slowness  of  their  growth  favors  their  latency.  On  the  other 
local  morbid  conditions  incident  to  the  growth  of  the  tumors,  namelj'^, 
mation  and  softening  of  the  surrounding  brain-substance,  conges- 
circumscribed  meningitis,  and  extravasation  of  blood,  give  rise,  not 

0  f>aralysis  affecting  different  parts  in  succession  and  progressively 
sing  in  degree,  but  to  exacerbations  of  pain  and  other  cerebral  s^Tni>- 
varying  much  in  frequency  and  intensity  in  different  cases  ;  to  som- 
>y  or  coma,  in  some  cases,  either  of  transient  duration,  or  lasting  for 

1  days,  and  occasionally  to  active  delirium. 

J  termination,  in  most  cases  of  tumor  within  the  skull,  is,  sooner  or 
fatal,  the  duration  of  life  varying  much  in  different  cases,  according 
nature  of  the  tumor,  the  rapidit}^  of  its  growth,  and  the  incidental 
morbid  conditions;  in  some  cases,  death  takes  place  after  a  few 
IS,  and  in  other  cases  not  until  after  many  years.  An  exception  to 
tatement  is  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  syphilitic  tumors.  These  are 
ible  to  curative  treatment,  if  they  have  not  attained  to  much  size, 
lare  not  led  to  damage  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  proximity  to 

5  indications  for  treatment  are  derived  from  the  symptoms,  and  relate 
r  to  palliative  measures.     In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  analeptic 
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anti-'eypliililio  n'metlii^s  especially  tbe  iodli 
groutiil  for  suspecting  a.  9,'\'philttic  ciLchexi4>.y 
ful  and  iu  sonu;  cost-s  etiijot  a  cure  wlien  tha< 
tu  intra-cranial  sypliititic  disease,  is  a  foctH 
bear  iu  mind. 

Psammoma  0/  Brain. — The  name  psamini 
terized  by  tbe  presence  of  liiuC'COQcretiouaii. 
auatomic  elements.  I  lue  the  name,  for  waa\ 
to  introduce  on  account  of  a  case  whicli,  ^<n 
not  unique,  and  iu  view  of  the  striking  fean 
of  much  interest.  The  case  occurred  in  the 
Tbomson.  1  saw  the  patient  iu  consnltatjoi 
at  a  meetiug  of  the  Kew  York  PatholDgic^  1 

The  white  substance  of  the  entire  brain,  a3 
lum,  was  infiltrated  with  bodies  like  groins  ( 
of  a  pin's  head,  but  a  few  as  large  an  a  iiea. 
carbonutc  and  phosphate  of  lime.  There  *> 
meningitis,  exct'pt  that  the  aracbnoid  nieml 
the  uerehrum  was  slightly  Q|>aqne.  There 
the  ventricles.  The  artt-ries  were  not  atheroi 
biy  antmaic.    Other  organs  than  the  braiit  w 

The  patient  wae  a  mtirchaut  sgfd  about  i 
was  subject  to  attacks  of  gout,  he  bad  had  | 
Ha  then  became  melancholic,  and  had  doll 
flaanctally  nilniH)  and  that  be  had  committee 
in  about  a  tuonth ;  be  was  afterward  tacitun 
but  be  gave  no  cviiluuce  of  nieutal  deranges 
of  the  case  was  a  tendency  to  extraordinary 
the  body.  He  often  snt  in  bod  with  his  head 
times  with  hia  knees  on  the  bed  and  bis  heai 
these  positions,  much  of  the  time  he  perform 
infrequently  throwing  himself  out  of  l)ed,  i 
prevent  this  became  necessary.  Sometimes 
on  tile  bed.  These  movements  were  voluiil 
matic,  and  there  was  no  apparent  want  of  co- 
complained  of  pain  either  in  the  head  or  clw 
digestion  was  good,  uutil  near  the  end  of  1 
except  of  the  bladder.  The  nriue  was  witl 
daily  for  five  months ;  but,  toward  the  close  0 
to  expel  it  by  his  own  eflorts.  Exnminationi 
of  renal  disease  were  negative.  A  few  days 
comatose,  and  died  in  that  condition.  The 
about  Bix  months,' 


Hypertrophy  and  Atropbj 

It  may  be  doubtful  if  trnr  h.vpi-rtn.|)liy  ot 
abnormal  increase  of  tin'  ct-lU  :ind  librcs  wh 
bral  substance.  In  eases  of  so-calleil  hjpert; 
is  probably  caused  by  an  luidue  developmeni 
live  tissue. 

Atrophy  is  a  more  definite  losion.     It  nffe 
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being  very  rarely  affected.     It  is  incident  to  old  ago,  and  occurs  in 

DOS  bedridden  with  various  chronic  diseases.     It  may  be  due  to  a 

kiAcient  supply  of  blood  from  disease  of  the  vessels,  and,  thus  produced, 
ttltty  be  limited  to  one  hemisphere.  It  may  procee<I  from  an  arrest  of 
kvelopment  in  foetal  life,  and  is  then  called  cerebral  agenesia.  Serous 
Aiaion  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  diminisheil  volume  of  the  bruin  is 
InUmI  in  cases  of  atrophy.  The  effusion  is  usuall}'  ivithin  the  subarachnoid 
PMOe,  but  sometimes  in  the  ventricles.  Tlie  effused  liquid,  under  these 
uoomstances,  docs  not  do  harm  by  pressure.     Congenital  hemiplegia 

depend  on  atrophy  of  the  hemisphere  oi)po8ite  to  the  i)araly2ed  side; 
anilateral,  the  atrophy  is  ottenest  on  the  left  side.  Atroi)hy,  how- 
i^e^,  is  connecteil  esixscially  with  deficiency  of  the  mental  i)Owers,  or  im- 
*M5ility.  (Edema  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  a  pathological  condition 
ncident  to  effusion  into  the  cavities,  the  effUsion  i^enetrating  the  sub- 
by  imbibition. 


HyelitiB. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  coni  is  called  myelitis.    This 
idBection  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  spinal  meningitis  as  cerebritis  to 
cerebral  meningitis.     As  in  the  latter  affection  the  inflammation  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  extends  more  or  less  from  the  meninges  to  the 
mbstance  of  the  brain,  so  spinal  meningitis  involves,  to  a  greater  or  less 
cattent,  myelitis.     The  point  of  departure  of  the  inflammation  in  m3'elitis 
fa  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord.     As  spinal  meningitis  may  involve,  as 
a  secondary  affection,  myelitis,  so  in  myelitis  the  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend to  the  membranes  in  immediate  relation  to  the  inflamed  portion  of 
the  cord ;  that  is,  meningitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  myelitis.     If 
ttws  ever  occur  in  which  an  inflammation,  having  its  point  of  departure 
indther  the  substance  of  the  cord  or  the  investing  membrane,  is  limite<l 
exdnsively  to  the  one  or  the  other,  they  are  certainly  very  rare  exceptions 
to  the  rule.   Therefore,  when  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  are  described 
■I  different  affections,  it  is  to  be  miderstood  that,  generally,  in  the  former 
the  inflammation  begins  and  is  prtnlominant  in  tlie  meninges,  whereas,  in 
the  latter,  the  inflammation  begins  and  is  predominant  in  the  cord. 

The  morbid  apixiarances  denoting  inflammation  of  the  cord  are  analo- 
gons  to  those  in  cases  of  cerebritis.     With  hypenemia,  and  inorease<l 
^Bwityfrom  exudation-matter,  is  associated  softening.     The  softenincr, 
hi  some  cases,  apparently  lias  its  point  of  departure  on  the  suiK'rficies, 
ttd  cxtenfls  more  or  less  toward  the  C(Mitre  ;  in  other  cases,  tlu^  central 
P*7  portion  is  the  primary  seat,  and  it  is  sometimes  limited  to  this  por- 
"Wi.    In  either  situation  the  softeninjj  very  rarelv,  if  ever,  extends  con- 
onuonsly  over  the  whole  cord,  but  is  limited  either  to  a  single  segment, 
or  to  segments  which,  in  different  cases,  vary  in  numlxjr,  size,  and  situa- 
tion.   The  degriKJ  of  softening  varies.     The  coloration  differs  according 
Jo  the  presence  and  tlie  amount  of  either  extra  vasated  blood  or  infiltrated 
hematin,  and  the  changes  in  color  whic^i  the  latter  undergoes.   For  a  time 
joftened  portions  are  reddened  by  hematin ;  but  aftenvard  the  color  is 
*Jfown  or  yellow,  and,  finally,  they  present  a  white  color.   The  microscoixi 
SQoxrs  disintegration,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  nervous  structure, 
^'^nlar  matter,  fatty  gi*anules,  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  the 
?^allerl  "  granular  bodies,"  and  sometimes  leucocytes,  or  pus  globules. 
^^re,  as  in  cerebritis,  softeninpr,  eoloration   from  blood,  or  infiltrated 
^^*Oiatin,  the  presence  of  fatty  graiinle*^,  an<l  the  "granular  bodies,'*  do 
^ot  constitute  adequate  evidence  of  inflammation.     To  constitute  such 


extremely  rare.  Prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  as  in  & 
damp  ground,  has  produced  it.  The  adequatenesB  of  oth 
have  been  supposed  to  be  causative,  such  as  musoular 
coition,  and  exposure  to  a  high  temiHtraturc,  is  problemj 

The  clinical  history  of  acute  myelitis  embraces  synipt 
alike  to  spinal  meningitis.  This  is  trne  of  pain  referred 
to  the  limbs,  to  paralysis  which  mny  be  general  or  conf 
limbs,  and  to  fever  as  denoted  especially  by  the  tempers 
The  differential  points  which  distinguish  myelitis  are  th 
pain  in  the  back  is  not  diflVised,  but"  localized  in  corresp 
Bitiiation  and  number  of  the  segments  of  the  cord  in  wh 
tion  is  seated.  The  pain  in  the  back  is  less  intense  thai 
gitis,  and  it  is  excited  by  percussion  of  the  spine,  the  a 
"vatcr  or  ice,  rather  than  by  movements  of  the  body,  hj-p 
surface  is  more  rare,  and,  on  the  other  band,  diminutioi 
touch  and  of  pain  is  far  more  frequent.  Muscular  spa 
sions  are  less  frequent  and  less  marked.  When  these  syi 
they  proceed  from  the  coexisting  meningitis,  Paralysi 
in  some  cases  within  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  greater  in  de 
depends  on  the  situation  of  the  inflamwl  segments.  If  tl 
ted  above  the  lumbar  and  the  lower  dorsal  region,  the  para 
the  inferior  limbs  and  the  abdomen.  If  the  upper  dorsal 
region  be  affected,  the  paralysis  embraces  the  upper  li 
embrace  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration  and  dcglutil 
tor  muscles  of  the  bladder  and  anus  are  oftener  paralyz 
the  body  exposed  to  pressure  are  more  prone  to  bee 
Ilcflex  movements,  after  a  short  time,  cannot  be  excited 
contrnctitity  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  quickly  impaii 
urine  is  often  alkaline. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  cord  is  in  most  cases  spo 
duration  of  the  disease,  in  fatal  cases,  depends  on  the  n 
tion,  and  the  size  of  the  segments  inflamed.  If  situate 
occipital  sections,  life  may  be  quickiy  destroyed  by  an  ar 
ratory  movements,  that  is.  by  apncea.     In  other  cases,  tl 
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there  is  softening.  This  inflammatory  softening  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  non- inflammatory  by  the  presence  of  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts— granular  fibrin  and  leucocytes — by  hyperjjlasia  of  the  connective 
tissoe  or  the  neuroglia,  and  by  thickening  or  adhesions  of  the  spinal 
ffleninges  at  the  situatioh  of  the  softening.  The  softening,  when  it  ])ro- 
ceeds  from  inflammation  which  at  the  outset  was  subacute,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  same  appearances. 

Chronic  myelitis  gives  rise  to  paralysis  which  may  be  general,  that  is, 
affecting  both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  (general  spinal  paralysis) ;  but, 
m  the  groat  majority  of  cases,  the  paralysis  affects  the  two  lowpr  limbs 
(paraplegia).  These  forms  of  paralysis  are  considered  in  Chapters  V. 
•ndVI. 

Another  morbid  condition  attributed  to  chronic  myelitis  is  induration, 
or  sclerosis.  This  will  be  presently  noticed  among  the  structural  lesions 
within  the  spinal  canal. 

The  therapeutical  indications  in  chronic  myelitis  arc  essentially  the 
same  as  m  chronic  spinal  meningitis. 

Structural  Lesions  within  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Lesions  take  place  within  the  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  those  noticed 
mthis  chapter  as  taking  place  within  the  cranium,  namely,  induration  or 
sclerosis,  non-inflammatory  softening,  various  morbid  growths  or  tumors, 
iod  atrophy. 

Induration  or  Sclerosis  of  Spinal  Cord. — This  lesion  is  supposed  to 
proceed  fVom  chronic  inflammation,  and  to  consist  in  an  abnormal  pro- 
duction of  the  connective  tissue  or  neuroglia,  the  latter  involving  moi*e  or 
less  atrophy  and  other  degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  structure.  The 
obfioas  morbid  alterations  are  notable  hardness  of  the  i>ortion  or  portions 
iffiwted  and  a  grayish  coloration.  An  infiltrated  viscid  liquid  escapes  on 
Kction.  The  meninges  are  often  adherent  at  the  affected  portions  of  the 
cord. 

The  sclerosis  may  be  limited  to  a  single  segment  of  the  cord.  It  is 
then  distinguished  as  circumscribed.  Existing  in  isolated  patches  more 
or  less  numerous  and  differing  in  size,  in  different  cases,  it  is  distinguished 
M  irregular,  diffused,  disseminated,  or  multiple  sclerosis.  On  the  other 
hind,  the  sclerosis  may  l)e  seated  exclusively  in  the  posterior  columns, 
each  column  being  generally,  although  not  invariably,  affected,  the  lesion 
extending  over  a  greater  or  less  space.  When  limited  in  extent  the 
hmbar  section  is  that  generally  affected.  Again,  the  lesion  may  be  seated 
eidusively  in  the  antero-lateral  portion  on  both  sides.  Sometimes,  how- 
erer,  the  posterior  and  the  antero-lateral  portion  are  both  aflected.  Sele- 
rons  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  brain  are  not  infrequently  associated. 
The  lesion  of  the  cord  may  extend  from  the  superficies  a  limited  depth 
which  varies  in  different  cases,  or  it  may  embrace  the  whole  of  the  affected 
Kgment  or  segments.  At  an  advanced  stage,  the  obvicus  appearances 
ue  marked;  but  at  an  early  period,  when  the  lesion  is  comparatively 
riight,  it  may  escape  observation  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Sclerosis  affecting  the  antero-lateral  portions  of  the  cord  is  one  of  the 
morbid  conditions  giWng  rise  to  general  paralysis  and  to  paraplegia. 
This  is  intelligible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  portions  contain  the  fibres 
which  transmit  volitions  to  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Affecting 
the  posterior  columns,  it  constitutes  the  anatomical  characteristic  of  the 
disease  known  as  locomotor  ataxia  which  will  be  treated  of  in  chapter 
T.  Portions  of  the  cord  adjacent  to  softened  segments  are  sometimes 
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sclerosed,  tbcsc  two  con<litiou&  attributable  to  clironic  I 
namely  softeniag  and  induriitioii,  tH.-tug  tbus  combiniil. 

Non^njlattimatory  SofU-ning  of  ike  Curd. — Sfrftening  orcim 
portions  of  the  cord,  as  of  the  brain,  occure  witLoiit  thi-  criilcDn.ifl 
by  either  morbid  appearances  or  eymptoms,  of  myvJiti*  hav'u„ 
Fi-om  tho  auatomical  charactera,  independently  of  thww  nbtaiiHd  tj^ 
of  the  microacope,  it  ia  not  always  ensy  to  determiti<.'whetlirrthe  w"  " 
be,  or  bo  not,  inflamtnatory.     Thickening  or  adliesions  of  the  n 
corresponding  to  the  portion  or  iwrtions  sofleni-d,  rvndcrg  the  a 
of  myelitis  probable.     This  is  also  true  of  induratioti  or  edc 
adjacent  stnieture.     The  proof  consists  of  the  presence  of  ii 
products  within  the  Bofleued  tiosnc,  unmely,  granular  fibrin  ant  Ita 
It  ta  a  rational  supposition  that  softening  of  portions  of  tlwctf^fl 
Uie  brain,  proceeds  ftoiu  erabalism  and  thrombosis.     Aside  from  l]dl| 
position  nothing  [rositivi'ly  is  kiion-n  of  the  causation.     This,  Hlw 
other  lesions  within  tbo  spinal  cord,  is  among  thu  conditions  gitii 
to  general  spinal  paralysis  and  to  paraplegia. 

Tunum  within  the  Spinal  Canal. — The  diflfbrent  tumon  which  dj 
within  the  oraniam,  uamcly,  tuberculous,  ctircinoinatous,  fibroid,  livf 
anenriamal,  etc.,  arc  also  sometimes  founil  within  the  s|>inal  c 
are, however,  in  the  latter  situation  much  more  infrequent.     0«m( 
calcareous  plates  funned  on  the  visceral  portion  of  the  arachnoid  U 
very  uncommon.     All  nro  embraced  among  the  morbid  condttioM  ^ 
rise  to  either  general  spinal  paralysis  or  to  paraplegia.     The  oImIII 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  curd  may  produce  paralysis;  bnt,  in  •" 
they  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  circumscribed  meningitis,  myelitis,  f 
myelitis.     It  is  important  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  fl 
growths  in  this  situation  may  lie  of  syphilitic  origiju     These  all 
notat>ly  amenable  to  remedies.     There  is  but  little  giound  to  expc 
tumors,  other  than  those  due  to  syphilis,  nil!  be  removed  or  ersnJ 
iahed  by  any  known  remedies.  1 

Atrophyof  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  foregoing  lesions  witlun  thfill 
canal  lead  to  atrophy  of  the  cord  as  a  eonsetiucnco  of  fnnctiondfl 
of  certain  of  its  fibres.     The  disused  fibi-es  become  attenuated  and  a 
fatty  degeneration,  as  a  result  of  suepension  of  their  functiona. 
in  accordance  with  a  pathological  law  applicable  to  all  the  organs  ii 
structures  of  the  body.    An  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  wasting  aflfat  | 
muscles  and  the  degeneration  of  nerves  in  cases  of  paraly*i».     A  Il-iut. 
of  a  section  of  the  cord  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  antero-latciil 
the  motor  fibres,  below,  and  of  tlie  posterior  columns,  or  r-i 
abooe  the  seat  of  the  lesion.    A  lesion  confined  to  tliv 
columns  leads  to  atrophy  limited  to  tlie  fibres  comitosing  i  . 
below  and  uot  above  ;  and  so  a  lesion  confined  to  the  {ko^lvr  i<<r  ivhimii' 
leads  to  atrophy  limited  to  the  latter  alone.     In  other  worda,  the  coo- 
eecutive  or  secondary  atrophy  is  in  a  retrograde  direction  a^  jvganb  tlK 
posterior,   an<I    in   an   onward    direction    as    regards   the   unt(-iii.la(tiil 
columns;  and  it  affects  the  antero-lateral  and  posterior  ooliunus,  ain^; 
or  combined,  according  as  the  lesion  is  either  limited  to  tho  otut  or  tlx 
Other,  or  invades  both. 

Atrophy  of  the  cord  also  follows  cercbrnl  lesions  which  lead  to  fiinfr 
tional  disuse  of  the  fibres  entering  into  the  antero-lateral  or  jwntenur 
columns,  in  accordance  with  the  same  pathological  law  as  reganU  I li«  limi- 
tation to  cither  or  the  alTcotion  of  l>oth.  Inasmuch  as  cerebml  lesion* 
occasion  paralysis  of  motion  vastly  oftener  than  of  sensation,  the  ntrophf 
ii  much  oftener  seated  in  the  antero-lateral  than  the  {losterior  columns. 


,  mill  luu  ap()euj'UJi(»tt)  (il'iiul.iii^  ouruuiu  iii:urii.iB.  i-uny  wuur 
ooDsiJerable  duratioa  of  the  intra-spiual  affections.  For  a  dis- 
of  different  opinions  as  to  tbe  nature  of  the  pathological  comtety 
3  reader  is  refeiTed  to  works  oa  ophthalmology.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Ofnerftl  Remnrks  on.  Parslyilaof  the  Third  Cranial  Nerve.  Faralysto  of  the  Fourth 
Nem.  Par&Jyab  of  the  Filth  Cranial  Nene.  Paralfsla  at  tHo  Blith  Cr&Dlal  Nerva. 
1  ot  the  Seventh  Craulal  Nerve.  Paralysis  ol  the  Elghtli  Cranial  Nerve.  Faralysti 
iDlh  Cranial  Nerve.  Local  Paralysis  of  otber  tbau  Ciaulal  Nerves.  Pamlysli  ol  the 
^mpathetlc  Nerve.    Paralysis  [roni  Lead. 

«rm  paralysis,  In  general,  rlenot«s  loss  or  impairmpnt  of  the  power 
Btiscular  action.  The  term,  however,  embraces  absence  or  dimi- 
if  either  general  or  Bi>ecial  sensibility.  In  the  former  application 
jnguishedaa  paralysisof  motion, or  motor  paralysis  ;  intliclatter, 
lysis  of  sensation,  or  sensory  pamlysis.  The  latter,  however,  is 
id  by  other  names,  viz.,  anmxlhenia  and  analgesia.  The  term 
I  denotes  motor  paralysis. 

r  paralysis  relates  to  either  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscles, 
mach,  intestines,  bladder,  and  heart  may  be  paralyzed.  A  para- 
mdition  of  these  organs  respectively  has  been  considered  inci- 
in  treating  of  their  diseases.  In  the  present  connection  the  forms 
r  paralysis  to  be  considered  will  relate  chiefly  to  voluntary  power 
iscles.    Motion  and  sensation  are  affected  coniointlv  in  certain 


of  a  lateral  half  uf  the  bo()}'.  In  paraplegia  tlic  paralysis  afl 
over  the  two  upper  or  lower  e^tt rem i ties,  almost  invariably 

A  paralysis  is  local  when  it  ia  still  more  limit«(I  as  rcgar 
of  musclos  affeotecl.  Examples  arc,  loss  or  impairment  of  ] 
upper  eyelid,  or  ptosis;  of  more  or  less  of  the  muscles  oft 
aide,  or  facial  paralysis  ;  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  a 
lysis.  A  paralysis  of  any  of  the  organs  supjilieil  with  mnst 
not  under  the  control  of  volition  is  an  example  of  local 
also  a  paralysis  limited  to  any  one  of  the  s)>ecinl  senses. 

Paralysis  of  sensation  may  embrace  tlie  two  kinds  of  si 
tactile  sensation  and  the  sense  of  pain,  or  it  may  be  liroite< 
The  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  otl 
endowed  in  health  with  both  kinds  of  sensibility.  Now,  t 
these  structures  to  receive  painful  imprcssionB  may  be  m< 
paired  or  lost,  the  sensibility  as  regards  tact  remaining, 
the  sense  of  tact  is  called  anmulhesia,  and  paralysis  of  the 
analge«ia.  Analgesia  m.ty  exist  witliout  aniesthesia,  but, 
BGU3C  of  tact  13  lost,  the  sense  of  j)ain  ia  wanting.  The  1 
tion  of  tlie  sense  of  pain  is  readily  determined  by  pinchinj 
the  part  or  parts  affected.  Loss  of  tlie  sense  of  tact  is  i 
finding  that  touching  or  bringing  any  substance  into  coi 
affeGti.Hl  part  or  parts  causes  no  sensation.  To  determine 
the  sense  of  tact,  the  method  introduced  by  Weber  is  to 
This  consists  in  measuring  the  shortest  distance  at  wbicli 
contact  are  felt.  An  instrument  devised  for  this  purpose 
called  tlie  fealkeeiometer,  may  be  usetl ;  but  the  common  C' 
by  the  draughtsman  answer  i>erfectly  well.  The  further  rei 
|)oints  of  contact  in  order  tliat  each  may  bo  separately  felt 
sensibility  to  tact  is  diminished  ;  or,  pi-.r  contra,  the  aense  o 
to  be  unaffected  if  the  patient  be  able  to  appreciate  two  po 
approximat«<l  as  closely  as  they  are  oi)preciable  in  health 
<if  tnit.  nn  thus  mensiiml.  difTem  !n  different  narts  of  tbe  t 


,  embrace  cases  in  which  involuntary  movements  are  paralyzed; 
iitions  giving  rise  to  the  latter  relate  to  the  ganglionic  or  sympa- 
vision  of  the  nervous  system. 

ing  attention  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  if  a  ligature  be  applied 
liicolar  nerve,  c.  g.  the  sciatic,  paralysis  is  produced,  affecting  both 
ntary  power  over  the  muscles  through  the  motor  filaments  which 
re  contains,  and  the  sensibility  communicated  by  its  sensitive  fila- 
The  same  effects  follow  division  of  the  nerve,  obstruction  from 
jure  of  a  tumor,  or  disorganization  from  the  disease  of  the  nerve. 
\Aete  obstruction  at  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord  cuts  off  sensation 
mtary  motion  in  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  connected  with  the 
[>w  the  point  at  which  the  obstruction  is  seated.  So,  likewise,  an 
ion  from  any  cause  within  the  skull  will  affect  parts  in  propor- 
the  number  and  situation  of  the  nervous  filaments  obstructed, 
itence  of  paralysis  does  not  involve  any  inability  to  exert  acts  of 
or  to  perceive  sensations.  Those  mental  powers  are  not  depend- 
le  entire  integrity  of  the  nerves  or  even  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
er  there  are  any  manifestations  of  mind,  there  exists  the  power  of 
tnd  the  capability  of  feeling ;  in  other  words,  the  morbid  condi- 
ing  rise  to  paralysis  of  either  voluntary  motion  or  of  sensation 
o  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  muscular 
>r  sensitive  pai*ts.  A  paralysis  is  said  to  be  central  or  centric 
depends  on  a  lesion  or  a  morbid  condition  seated  in  the  central  or 
K>rtions  of  the  nervous  system,  that  is,  in  either  the  brain  or  the 
►rd ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  paralysis  is  said  to  be  peripheral  or  eccen- 
n  it  depends  on  an  affection  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  its  branches, 
lorbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  obstruction  in  cases  of  paralj^sis 
rally  apparent  after  death ;  but,  in  some  cases,  they  are  not  appre- 
id  this  is  the  ground  of  a  di^^[sion  into,  firsts  paralysis  dependent 
ms  lesions,  and,  second^  functional  paralysis.  In  cases  of  so-called 
al  paralysis,  something  more  than  a  purely  dynamic  change  is 
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lUnctioDol  pantlyBis  tbe  morbid  coiKtitlon  is  exiiix-sscd 
haustion.  The  term  paresis  has  come  into  use,  as  exprca 
tdon.  Cases  of  so-ctdled  paretic  paralysis  ore  among  t 
guished  as  flinctional. 

A»  80  far  considered,  paralysis  proceeds  exclusively  ft 
ditione  pertaining  to  the  nervous  s}'3tem.  This  is  tree  of 
cases  of  parolj'sis.  The  voluntary  musclca,  over  which  t 
will  is  in  abeyance,  may  not  have  lost  their  capability  of 
may  contract  quickly  and  vigorously  under  the  stimnlii 
They  would  contract  equally  under  the  stimulus  of  vo 
stimulus  to  reach  them.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  morbid  i 
rise  to  the  paralysis  is  seated  in  the  muscles.  This  appei 
at  least,  the  explanation  of  paralysis  from  lead.  In  cat 
Ij'sia,  the  affected  muscles  are  found  not  to  be  excited  tc 
the  electrical  current  as  in  their  healthy  condition.  Ana 
uring  the  capability  of  contraction  in  the  muscles,  and 
ducting  power  of  nerves,  electricity  affords  important  info 
of  paralysis.  The  ability  to  excite  reflex  movements,  tha 
taking  place  without  volition,  is  also  important  In  certain 
ing  that  muscles  have  not  lost  the  capability  of  contractii 

A  highly  important  fact  relates  to  an  effect  of  long-con 
upon  the  nutrition  of  the  affected  muscles  and  ner\-es.  1 
or  wasting  is  an  obvious  result  of  long  disuse,  with  whic 
vers  have  always  been  familiar.  But  recent  microscopical 
shown  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  and  ucrvi 
place  when  paralysis  has  been  of  long  continuance.  Tt 
change,  when  considerable,  is  a  permanent  structural  li 
recovery  imirassiblc.  The  practical  bearing  of  our  knov 
mote  local  effects  is  obvious.  It  enforces  the  importance 
provement,  if  practicable,  before  this  change  takes  place,  am 
to  keep  up  the  functional  activity  of  the  parts  in  order  to 
and  disorganization.     Parts  comfdctely  paralyzed  in  cons 


tice.  I  shall  first  notice  paralysis  affecting  the  different  cranial 
al  paralysis  of  other  than  cranial  nerves,  and  paralysis  from 
,  the  two  forms  of  partial  paralysis  known  as  hemiplegia  and 
,  and  general  spinal  paralysis ;  and,  lastly,  glosso-labisJ  para- 
;eneral  cerebral  paralysis. 

s  of  either  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  viz.,  the  olfactory,  the 
le  auditory  nerve,  is  frequentl}^  dependent  on  abnormal  condi- 
ing  to  the  apparatus  provided  for  the  exercise  of  smell,  sight, 
ig.  This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  involving  loss  or  impairment  of  sight  and 
elong  in  the  province  of  surgery,  and  treatises  are  devoted 

0  them.  It  is  important,  however,  for  the  physician  to  take 
i  of  paralysis  affecting  these  senses,  as  denoting  intra-cranlal 
Paralysis  of  the  senses  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection 
of  the  affections  of  the  brain  which  have  been  considered.  It 
ed  from  the  various  intra-cranial  lesions  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ipter,  these  lesions  affecting  either  the  brain  at  the  points  at 
optic  and  auditory  nerves  emanate,  or  the  nerves  in  their  course 
points  of  origin  to  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing.  In  most 
iysis  of  these  nerves  of  special  sense,  if  due  to  intra-cranial 

associated  with  paralysis  of  other  parts.  Paralj'sis  of  the 
ial  nerves  severally  claim  brief  consideration.  It  is  more  cor- 
'  paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which  the  branches  of  a  nerve  are 

1  than  to  apply  the  term  to  the  nen-e,  but  the  latter  is  a  con- 
xle  of  expression,  and  is  sanctioned  by  usage. 


Paralysis  of  the  Third  Cranial  Nerve. 

is  of  this  nerve,  the  motor  oculi  communis^  gives  rise  to  drop- 
j  upper  eyelid  or  ptosis,  diverging  strabismus,  protrusion  of  the 
id  dilatation  of  the  pupil.     These  effects  correspond  with  the 
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it  is  cossociated  with  paralysis  affecting  other  parts,  or  with  other  marked 
effects  of  cerebral  disease.  It  is  a  rare  event  in  cases  of  hemiplegia. 
Occasionally  it  is  the  first  event  pointing  to  grave  cerebral  lesions.  Thii 
fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  may  be  a  forerunner  of  hemiplegia,  con- 
vulsions, or  coma.  If  ptosis  exist  without  strabismus  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  it  may  be  inferi-ed  that  the  paralysis  is  not  central  but  peri- 
pheral. 

Paralysis  of  the  Fourth  Cranial  Nerve. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  patheficus^  produces  effects  less  marked 
than  those  of  the  third  nerve.  The  power  of  rotating  the  eye  in  the  orlit 
is  lost,  and  there  is  double  vision.  Paralysis  of  this  ner\-e  is  rarely  an 
isolated  affection,  at  least  when  symptomatic  of  intrarcranial  disease. 

Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  Cranial  Nerve. 

The  effects  of  complete  paralysis  of  this  ncr\'e  are  shown  by  its  division 
within  the  skull  in  inferior  animals.  Loss  of  sensibility  on  one  side  of  the 
face,  on  the  mucous  membrane  within  the  mouth,  the  conjunctival  men- 
brane  on  that  side,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  with  paralysis  ' 
of  the  masticatory  muscles  on  the  same  side,  immediatelj''  follows.  If  the 
division  be  made  anterior  to  the  Casserian  ganglion,  remote  effectd  are 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  leading  to  ulceration  of  the  cornea  with 
discharge  of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  and  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  on  the 
paralyzed  side.  These  remote  elt'ects  do  not  follow  if  the  division  be 
made  posterior  to  the  Casserian  ganglion,  a  fact  which  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain their  non-occurrence  when  paralysis  is  due  to  lesions  afl'ectingthe 
nerve  at  its  point  of  origin,  or  between  this  point  and  the  ganglion  Jnik 
named.  The  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve  an 
now  made  familiar  to  medical  students  by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the 
nerve  in  connection  with  pliysiological  teaching. 

Complete  paridysis  of  this  nerve  from  disease  is  extremely  rare.    The 
loss  of  power  over  the  buccinator  muscle,  which  frequeutlj- occurs  in  caaci 
of  hemiplegia,  was  considered  by  Todd  as  due  to  paralysis  of  the  motor 
portion  of  the  filth  nerve.     Facts,  however,  disproving  this  statement  w31 
be  presented  in  connection  with  hemiplegia.     The  motor  portion  may  b^ 
affected  alone,  and,  per  coiUra.  the  sensitive  may  be  affected  without  the 
motor  portion.     The  different  divisions  of  the  sensitive  ner^'e  may  be  af- 
fected separately,  viz.,  the  supra-orbital,  the  superior,  and  the  inferior* 
maxillary.     The  loss  or  impairment  of  sensibility  will  then  be  limited  U» 
the  portions  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane  supplied  by  the  branches  of 
the  paralyzed  division. 

Considered  in  itself,  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  important  in  proportioaa 
to  its  completeness  and  its  extent ;  that  is,  the  paralysis  may  extend  to 
the  entire  nerve  or  to  only  a  single  portion,  and  one  or  two  of  the  divisioDs 
of  the  sensitive  portion  may  be  alone  affected^    It  would  seem  also  thai 
its  importance,  as  regards  remote  effects,  depends  on  whether  lesions  ffir. 
ing  rise  to  the  paralysis  are  so  situated  as  to  obstruct  the  nenx>us  fib. 
ments  derived  from  the  Casserian  ganglion,  that  is,  whether  they  are  nr«. 
ated  behind  or  before  this  ganglion.     As  significant  of  cerebral  disetfleoT 
some  kind,  paralysis  of  this,  as  of  other  cranial  nerves,  is  of  moch  impo^ 
tance. 

Double  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  that  is,  paralysis  of  the  nerve  on  bort 
sides,  is  sometimes  observed.    In  a  case  reported  by  Althaos,  the  cod- 
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acnsation  of  the  face  and  scalp  were  lost,  together  ^ith  the  sense  of 
ipeTature  and  of  tact ;  ttie  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
th  was  completely  anaesthetic;  the  sense  of  taste  was  preserved, 
ough  the  exercise  of  it  seemed  less  prompt  than  in  health ;  the  mus- 
of  mastication  were  completely  paralyzed.     The  tongue  presented  a 
ttal  spectacle,  having  been  bitten  and  lacerated  in  ever}'  direction 
the  act  of  taking  food.     The  patient  experienceil  no  pain  when  a 
was  drawn.     The  lips  were  covered  with  froth.    The  sense  of  smell 
of  sight  were  not  affected,  except  that  the  latter  was  obstructed  by 
Icucoma  of  both  comeoe.     He  suffered  much  from  photophobia, 
was  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
Hearing  was  intact,  but  the  patient  was  greatly  annoj-ed  by  tin- 
aorinm.     The  paralysis  was  produced  by  long  exposure  of  the  face 
keen  wind,  the  morbid  condition  being  supposed  to  be  inflammation 
the  neurilemma  where  the  nerves  emerge  from  between  the  transverse 
of  the  pons  Varolii  at  the  base  of  the  brain.     The  brain  was  unnf- 
and  the  paralysis  was  limited  strictly  to  the  distributions  of  the 
pair.    At  the  end  of  three  months,  under  a  treatment  consisting  of 
systematic  application  of  the  continuous  galvanic  current  to  the  seve- 
branches  of  the  affected  nerve,  the  recovery  was  nearly  complete.^ 

Paralysis  of  the  Sixth  Cranial  Nerve. 

Paralysis  of  this  nen'e,  the  motor  exfernus^  leads  to  converging  stra- 
'^ismus,  the  e^'eball  being  turniMl  inward  bj'  the  action  of  the  uitemal  rec- 
tus or  adductor  muscle,  from  the  loss  of  the  antagonism  of  the  external 
fecctns  or  abductor  muscle.     The  patient  is  unable  to  turn  the  ej-ebnll 
^mtward,  whereas,  in  ordinary  cases  of  strabismus,  this  can  be  done  if  the 
'  ^llher  eye  be  closed.     Paraly!<^is  of  this  nerve  sometimes  occurs  in  cases 
"tf  cerebral  meningitis,  and  in  connection  with  lesions  giving  rise  to  hemi- 
fdegio.     This  nerve,  however,  escapes  in  the  majoritj'  of  the  cases  in 
which  paralysis  of  other  parts  occurs  from  intra-cranial  affections.     When 
the  nerve  is  paralyzed,  paralysis  of  the  third  cranial  nen'c  is  frequently 
associated.     The  effect  of  paml^-sis  of  both  these  nerves  is  immobility  oV 
the  eyeball,  as  regards  lateral  movements ;  it  can  neither  l)e  turned  inwanl 
Bor  oatward.     Double  vision  is  likely  to  exist  if  the  paralysis  be  limited 
to  the  sixth  nerve.     Dr.  J.  Hnghlings  Jackson  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  on  both  sides  nccompanie<l  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve  on  the  two  sides.     This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  sixth  nerve  arises  from  the  same  nucleus  as  the  facial,  in  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

Paralysis  of  the  Hotor  Portion  of  the  Seventh  Cranial 

Nerve. 

Paralysis  of  this  ner^^e,  the  portia  dura^  or  the  motor  facial  nerve  par 
excellence^  is  much  less  infrequent  than  parnh'sis  of  the  sensitive  portion 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  Complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  produces  cliaractcr- 
iatic  appearances,  by  means  of  which  the  affection  is  at  once  recognized. 
The  expression  of  the  physiognomy  l)ecnliar  to  the  person  is  abolisluxl  on 
the  affected  side,  in  si>enking  or  smiling,  the  mouth  and  sometimes  the 
extremity  of  the  nose  are  drawn  to  the  oi)posite  side.     This  apix'arance 

'  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  vol.  lii., 
1860. 
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is  so  striking  and  distinctive,  that  the  existence  of  the  paralysis  is  imme^ 
diately  apparent.  The  power  over  the  orbicularis  oculi  being  lost,  the 
imticut  is  unable  to  wink  or  to  close  the  ej'e ;  when  the  attempt  to  close 
the  eye  is  made,  the  eyeball  is  tume<l  upward  so  that  the  cornea  is  con- 
cealed by  the  upi>er  lid ;  the  upper  lid  is  abnormally  elevated  and  the 
lower  lid  depressed,  so  that  the  eye  apjx^ars  to  project  more  than  in  health. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  power  over  the  orbicular  muscle,  the  tears  are  not 
ditfused  over  the  conjunctiva  as  in  health,  and  hence  results  epiphon. 
From  the  constant  exposure  of  the  conjunctiva  in  sleep  as  well  as  ia 
waking  hours,  it  becomes  inflamed,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  i 
result  of  tlie  conjunctivitis.  The  eyebrow  is  lowered,  and  the  patient  is 
unable  to  frown  or  to  wrinkle  the  forehead  on  the  affected  side,  from  loss  of 
power  over  the  corrugator  supercilii  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  occi- 
pito-frontalis  muscle.  The  aim  nasi  cease  to  dilate,  but  ma}'  contract 
in  inspiration,  and  dilatation,  if  it  occur,  \i  in  expiration.  Loss  of  power 
over  the  orbicularis  oris  on  the  affected  side,  renders  the  patient  unable 
to  whistle  ;  expuition  is  imperfect,  the  saliva  dribbles  from  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  pronunciation  of  certain  letters,  viz.,  o,  b,  p,  is  diffi- 
cult. Loss  of  power  over  the  buccinaJor  renders  the  cheek  flaccid;  itii 
liable  to  be  wounded  in  mastication,  and  the  patient  is  annoyed  bv  the 
accumulation  between  the  check  and  gums  of  food  which  he  is  obligiid  to 
remove  with  the  finger.  The  cheek  and  lips  on  the  affected  side  are  some* 
times  puffed  outward  by  the  expired  breath,  as  in  the  act  of  expelling  to* 
bacco  smoke  from  the  mouth.  These  obvious  appearances  are  readily 
understood  l)}'  reference  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  branches 
of  tliis  neiTc.  They  are,  of  course,  less  marked  in  proportion  as  the  para- 
lysis is  incomplete.  The  velum  pendulum  palaii  on  the  paralyzed  side  is 
sometimes  abnormally  flaccid,  and  the  xnmla  deflect<?d  to  the  opiX)site  side. 
The  auditory  sense  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  more  acute  than  in  health. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  not  very  infrequently  an  isolated  affection; 
that  is,  it  exists  independently  of  intra-cranial  disease.     It  may  be  dneto 
the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the  ner^^e  after  it  emerges  from  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.     Before  the  discovery  of  the  motor  character  of  this 
nerve,  surgeons  sometimes  divided  it  for  the  cure  of  tic  doulourejuc^  thus 
producing  facial  paralysis.     The  nerve  may  })e  affected  within  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  connection  with  caries  of  this  bone,  and 
internal  otitis.     In  such  cases  the  paralysis  is  peripheral,  not  centnL 
Facial  paralysis  occurs,  as  a  functional  affection,  from  the  action  of  coW 
upon  the  face.     I  have  known  two  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  conned 
tion  with  aniemia,  in  one  case  at  the  end  of  gestation,  and  in  the  other 
(^ase  during  lactation.     In  both  cases  the  recovery  aftier  a  few  weeks  was 
complete.     It  is  sometimes  produced   in  ncwly-bom  children  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forceps  in  labor.     Facial  paralysis  maj'  proceed  from  the 
various  intra-cranial  affections  which  have  been  considered.     In  these 
cases,  it  is  frequently  associated  with  paralysis  affecting  other  parts.    It 
is  sometimes  a  forerunner  of  a  grave  cerebral  affection. 

It  is  desirable  to  determine,  in  individual  cases,  whether  the  paralysis 
l)e  symptomatic  of  an  intra-cranial  affection,  or  due  to  an  affection  of  the 
nerve  after  it  leaves  the  cranial  cavity,  in  other  words,  whether  the  para- 
lysis be  central  or  peripheral.  If  central,  the  paralysis  is  generally  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  a  cerebral  affection.  A 
point  bearing  on  this  question  relates  to  the  sense  of  taste.  If  the 
nerve  be  affected  at  its  origin,  or  behind  the  situation  at  which  the  atnia 
tympani  is  given  off,  the  sense  of  taste  on  the  lateral  half  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tongue  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  side,  is  diminished, 


idily  to  electricity^,  the  paralysis  is  dependent  on  an  intra-cranial 
whereas,  the  paralj^sis  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the  nerve  when 
les  do  not  readily  contract  under  the  electrical  stimulus.  This 
!  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  peripheral  paralysis,  as 
livision  of  a  nerve,  the  nerve  and  paralyzed  parts  speedily  undergo 
:ive  change,  whereas  this  change  occurs  more  slowly  when  the 
is  central.  Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  accompanying  paralysis 
iial  nerve,  denotes  a  central  lesion,  these  nerves  arising  from  the 
nt  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  absence  of  reflex 
ts  is  evidence  that  the  paralysis  is  peripheral.  If  winking  be 
iced  by  touching  the  ej-eball,  the  sensibility  of  the  latter  being 
,  the  nerve  is  aflected  after  leaving  its  central  connection ;  on 
hand,  if  the  eye  be  closed  involuntarily  by  an  impression  made 
mjunctiva,  when  the  voluntary  power  is  lost,  the  paralysis  is 

ling  to  Todd,  the  portio  dura  generally  escapes  in  eases  of  hemi- 
le  attributes  the  facial  paralysis  which  occurs  in  the  latter  aflec- 
e  motor  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  power  over  the  orbicu- 
le,  as  a  rule,  is  either  intact  or  but  slightly  impaired  in  cases  of 
ia.  As  already  stated,  this  opinion  held  by  Todd  is  not  tenable, 
3  seen  in  treating  of  hemiplegia.  Paralysis  of  the  portio  dura 
s  precedes  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia. 

8  of  functional  facial  paralysis,  recovery  may  be  expected  after 
of  several  weeks.     If  the  paralj'sis  continue  without  improve- 

two  or  three  months,  it  is  probably  not  functional,  but,  if  not 
t  on  inter-cranial  lesions,  it  proceeds  from  either  disease  of  the 
something  pressing  upon  it  and  occasioning  obstruction.    Under 
umstances,  it  will  remain  a  permanent  affection, 
sis  of  the  seventh  facial  nerve  on  both  sides  has  been  repeatedly 

but  examples  are  extremely  rare.*     This  may  result  from  in- 
Ksease  of  the  two  nerves,  or  from  intra-cranial  lesions.     The 


The  paralysis  affecting  the  pharynx,  which  occurs  as  a 
theria,  in  certain  cases,  and  wliich  is  somotimcs  limited  t< 
is  to  be  considered  as  a,  paralysis  of  that  poiliou  of  the  eigl 
the  glusso-pharyngeal.  This  local  paralyais  will  be  rcfcm 
of  diphtheria.  Occurring  in  that  coimectiou,  it  is  functioi 
recovery. 

Paralysis  of  this  nen'o,  together  with  the  par  vagum,  o 
cerebral  affections  which  pvotluce  deep  coma,  giving  risi 
and  loss  of  powei'  of  deglntition  and  diminished  fVequcDcj 
tions.  This  paralj-sis  precedes  n  fatid  termination.  It  i 
a  small  extravasation  of  blood  into  or  near  the  medulli 
have  met  with  an  example,  the  apoplectic  attack  being  c 
notable  disturbance  of  respiration  and  inability  to  swallo' 
plcte  loss  of  conseiousness. 

Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  giving  rise  to  a] 
already  referred  to  in  ti-eatiiig  of  the  all'eetions  of  the  1 
plcte  aphonia  may  be  a  result  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve  tr> 
of  an  aneurismal  or  other  tumor  on  the  recurrent  larynge 
ia  sometimes  produced  by  the  surgeon  in  operations  on  tb 

Pa.Talyais  of  the  ITinth  Cranial  Ker 

Parnlysia  of  this  nerve,  the  hypoglossus,  on  one  side,  ii 
power  over  the  genio-glossus  muscle  on  tbat  side.  "  The  * 
tion  of  the  tongue  n'om  a  right  line  when  protruded,  the  a 
the  side  of  the  paralysis.  The  direction  in  which  the 
readily  understood  when  the  action  of  the  muscles  whi< 
tongue  is  considered.  These  muscles  extend  from  the  chi 
the  tongue,  and  when,  from  paralysis,  the  protrusion  is 
muscle  on  one  side,  the  base  is  drawn  toward  that  side, 
of  the  base  movinrr  in  one  direction,  the  aoex  turns  to  thi 
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es  are  sometimes  obsen^ed.  In  complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  on 
ii  sides,  there  is  inability  to  protrude  the  tongue,  and  the  power  of 
jech  is  lost  from  inability  to  articulate.  Incomplete  paralysis  renders 
itrusion  of  the  tongue  and  articulation  more  or  less  imperfect.  Para- 
is  of  this  nerve  on  both  sides  enters  into  a  paralytic  affection  to  be 
isently  considered  under  the  name  glosso-labiaJ  paralysis. 

Local  Paralysis  of  other  than  Cranial  Nerves. 

Paralysis  may  be  produced  by  injuries  or  diseases  affecting  nervous 
nks  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  loss  or  impairment  of  motion  or 
isation,  or  both,  extends  over  the  parts  supplied  with  the  nervous  Sla- 
nts given  off  by  the  nerve  below  the  situation  of  the  injury  or  disease, 
lumatic  local  paralysis  follows  division  or  wounding  of  ner^^?s  and 
itusions.  If  a  contusion  give  rise  to  paralysis  b}'  simple  shock  or 
nning  the  nerve,  recovery  may  be  expected.  But  paral3^sis  due  to 
pable  injury  of  the  structure  of  a  nerve  is  apt  to  be  ])ermanent,  although 
inion,  with  a  restoration  of  function,  may  take  place  after  the  division 
a  nerve  of  considerable  size.  Diseases  which  give  rise  to  local  para- 
m  by  affecting  nerves  are  tumors  or  morbid  growths  situated  within 
1  without  the  neurilemma,  and  inflammation  of  the  neurilemma,  or  of 
3  nerve-substance.  Tlie  latter  occurs  by  extension  of  inflammation 
ited  primarily  in  the  structures  adjacent  to  the  nerve  affected.  Idio- 
thic  neuritis  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  rare  affections.  Paralysis  due  to 
e  pressure  of  a  tumor  may  be  recovered  from  if  the  pressure  be  removed 
fore  disorganization  or  atrophy  has  resulted. 

Pressure  on  a  nervous  trunk,  continued  steadily  for  several  hours,  may 
id  to  temporary  or  even  permanent  paralj'sis.  Paralysis  of  an  upper 
itremity  has  repeatedly  occurred  from  remaining  in  profound  sleep,  or 
a  state  of  intoxication,  with  the  arm  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
le  paralysis  being  due  to  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus.  I  have  met 
ith  many  examples  of  paralysis  of  the  forearm  attributable  to  lying,  in- 
)iicated,  with  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  arm.  Paralysis  of  a 
ngle  muscle,  or  a  small  group  of  muscles,  when  not  traumatic,  is  signi- 
jant  of  syphilis  as  the  cause.* 

The  following  interesting  case  of  local  sensory  paralysis  from  injury 
IS  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  injury  was  received  by  falling 
om  a  considerable  height  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  striking  upon 
le  nates,  in  a  sitting  posture.  Permanent  paralysis  of  the  sensibility  of 
le  rectiun  and  anus  followed  the  contusion.  Excrescences,  which  at  one 
me  existetl  aroun<l  the  anus,  were  removed  without  any  sensation  of 
lin.  The  patient  has  no  consciousness  of  the  accumulation  of  feces  in 
ic  rectum,  and  never  experiences  the  desire  for  defecation.  Hence,  the 
wrels  are  habitually  constipated.  The  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  due 
)  reflex  influence,  is  intact.  Involuntary  evacuations  occur  only  when 
iftrrhoea  exists,  and  when  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles  is  re(iuisitc 
)  prevent  their  occurrence.  There  is  no  paraplegia,  no  difficulty  in 
racnating  the  bladder,  and  no  sexual  deficiency.  The  accident  occurred 
lore  than  twentj'-flve  years  ago,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  person  has  had 
ood  health. 

A  statement  which  has  already  been  made  with  reference  to  paralysis 
^the  facial  nerve  has  a  general  application,  namely,  in  cases  of  complete 
otor  paralysis.    When  peripheral,  the  affected  muscles  become  more 

'  Vide  Art  by  Dr.  Keyes,  in  the  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1870. 


now  made  familiar  to  medical  Btndenta  by  thos< 
physiology  who  employ  vi^■i sections.  The  reader  ia,  therefoi 
to  know  that  the  immediate  results  of  this  experiment  are,  a 
the  head  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  section,  IncrcaRe  of 
dne  to  an  exnggeration  of  the  processes  of  nntrition,  and  oo 
the  pupil  on  the  same  aide.  The  effects  on  the  circtiljition  a 
are  at tril)n table  to  paralysis  of  vaso-motor  ncrvons  fihiments 
of  thia  nerve  occurs  from  pressure  upon  it  of  a  tumor,  and  it 
Burgicnl  opcr.itions  and  other  wounds.  Contraction  of  the 
of  tlic  symptoms  of  aortic  ancnrism  when  the  tumor  is  bo  s 
press  upon  this  nerve.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  reporte<l  a  < 
j):iralysis  of  the  right  sympathetic  was  caused  by  a  wound  fr< 
ball.  The  right  pupil  was  contracted,  and  this  eye  became  i 
oxcrciae,  the  right  side  of  the  face  became  flushed,  while  the 
jinle.'  Dr.  William  Ogle  has  reported  a  case  in  which,  fVom 
pearance  and  the  phenomena,  it  was  inferreil  that  the  right 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  abscess  in  the  neck.  In  this  ca 
pupil  was  contracted,  and  the  eyeball  somewhat  retracted, 
side  of  the  head  was  redder  and  warmer  than  the  left,  e»] 
exercise.  A  singular  feature  in  this  case  was,  the  patient  eti 
left  side  of  the  face  only.  This  was  obsen-ed  repeatedly  afl 
oreise,  and  during  exposure  to  great  heat  in  taking  a  T 
Although  this  condition  had  existed  for  two  years,  no  inflan 
cess  had  followed.'  Functional  paralysis  of  the  sympatheti 
different  situations,  has  been  supposed  to  be  involved  in  cer 
panil_vsis  affecting  the  upjwr  and  lower  limbs,  and  to  ent«r 
the  pathology  of  nervous  affections  accompanied  liy  disturb 
culation,  secretion,  and  nutrition.  In  the  present  state  of 
edge,  however,  such  views  h.ive  a  physiological  rather  than  it 
basia,  being  founded  chiefly  on  the  relations  of  the  sympatbet 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  shown  by  experimental  observation 
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muscles  of  the  lower  or  upper  extremities,  and  the  extensors  of  the 
are  much  more  frequently  aflected  than  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
es. The  usual  form  of  lead  paralysis  is  that  commonl}^  known  as 
rop.  This  name  expresses  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  upper 
ities.  The  patient  is  unable  to  raise  tlie  hand  on  a  line  with  the 
1.  Frequently  the  first  series  of  the  phalangeal  bones  of  the  hand 
be  brought  on  a  line  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  the  second  and 
eries  can  generally  be  extended.  The  dropping  of  the  hands  is 
:eristic  of  this  affection.  Whenever  the  peculiar  appearance  referred 
'esented,  the  physician  is  justified  in  assuming  that  the  paralysis  is 
tad.  Paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  lower  limbs  is  shown  by  in- 
to raise  the  feet  with  the  heels  resting  on  the  floor,  or  raising  the 
he  feet  drop  when  the  patient  walks,  and  he  therefore  steps  high  to 
ripping.  If  the  extensors  of  the  legs  be  affected,  the  patient  throws 
)rward  with  feebleness  as  compared  with  the  force  with  which  they 
2  flexed.  Paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  lower  limbs  is  not 
n.  In  a  case  now  under  my  observation,  the  extensors  of  both  the 
X  hands  are  paralyzed  ;  the  patient  is  affected  with  dropping  at  the 
.s  well  as  at  the  wrist. 

appearance  is  diagnostic,  but  other  evidence  of  lead-poisoning  may 
always  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  paralysis  succeeds  other  char- 
;ic  effects  of  lead,  more  especially  the  affection  known  as  lead- 
The  blue  line  on  the  gums,  referred  to  in  treating  of  lead-colic,  is 
to  be  sought  for.  Generally  the  occupation  of  the  patient  suggests 
irce  of  the  paralysis,  but  in  some  cases  the  mode  in  which  the  lead 
in  introduced  into  the  system  is  ascertained  only  after  careful  in- 
tion. 

i-jmralysis  belongs  among  the  symmetrical  or  bilateral  affections, 
jry  rarely  limited  to  one  side,  and  corresponding  muscles  on  the 
les  are  usually  affected,  but,  in  general,  differently  as  regards  the 
of  paralysis.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  and 
it  cases  differ  much  in  respect  of  its  degree.  The  power  over  the 
muscles  is  frequently  more  or  less  impaired,  but  in  some  cases, 
most  complete  loss  of  power  over  the  extensors,  the  flexors  are 
le,  if  at  all,  affected.  This  fact  was  illustrated  in  a  stinking  man- 
i  case  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Wishing  to 
jeveral  cases  of  paralysis  for  a  clinical  lecture  in  the  hospital  am- 
.tre,  which  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  building,  I  desired  to  have 
it  affected  with  complete  paraplegia  carried  up  from  a  ward  on  the 
-floor.  Four  flights  of  stairs  were  to  be  mounted.  One  of  the 
s,  who  was  to  make  part  of  the  group,  was  affected  with  lead-para- 
le  extensors  of  the  hand  being  nearly  powerless.  He  was  a  man 
,t  strength*  and  he  volunteered  to  carry  his  fellow-patient  to  the 
lieiitre  on  his  back.  It  was  necessary  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  a 
asp  of  the  patient,  and  when  this  was  obtained,  he  performed  the 
th  ease,  and,  after  the  lecture,  brought  the  patient  down  to  the 

paralysis  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  lead  in  the 
muscles.  It  is  diflficult  to  understand  its  limitation  to  the  extcn- 
scles,  and  why  the  muscles  of  the  upper  should  be  affected  much 
requently  than  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  fact  of  its 
I  bilateral  affection  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  the  cause  l)eing 
b  to  the  affected  muscles  in  the  blood.  The  affected  muscles  are 
0  be  feebly  or  not  at  all  excited  to  contraction  by  the  electric  cur- 


in  cases  of  paraiyBis  in  which  other  adeqimtc  causes  are  i 
is,  in  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  not  traamntic  noi 
evident  lesions.  Amaurosis  is  one  of  the  occasional  effect 
ing.  Anfesthesia  and  analgesiit  of  thcRurface  hare  alsc 
afftnting  limited  portions  of  the  integument  of  the  body 
The  muscles  of  the  larynx  concerned  in  phonntion  have 
become  affected,  loading  to  aphonia;  also,  the  lips  and  . 
rendering  articulation  difficult. 

The  duration  of  lead-paralysis  is  very  variable.  It  1 
short  duration,  but  much  oftener  continues  for  a  considei 
improvement,  if  it  take  place,  is  very  gradual.  If  no  im 
place  for  several  weeks,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  as  n 
the  paralysis  will  be  likely  to  be  permanent.  If  the  pa 
long  enough  to  lead  to  notable  atrophy  and  degeneration 
structure,  the  condition,  as  regards  recovery  or  improvcn 
The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  Result  takes  place  i 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  fVom  lead  involves,  in  addi 
Bures  applicable  in  general  to  paralysis,  remedies  having 
elimination  of  lead  from  the  system,  .-md  especially  the 
fiium.    These  measures  have  been  considered  in  connectioi 
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or  nm^'  not,  be  involved.  The  paralysis  ma}'  embrace  both  motion  and 
sensation,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  motion.  In  the  great  majority  of  eases 
the  paralysis  is  limited  to  motion,  or,  if  sensation  be  at  lirst  lost,  it  is 
shortly  regained,  although  the  motor  paralysis  continue.  The  paralysis 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  and,  if  incomplete,  it  may  be  of  every 
gradation,  as  regards  degree,  between  the  slightest  appreciable  diminution 
of  motor  power  and  the  closest  approximation  to  completeness.  Tlie 
paral3'sis  may  be  complete  in  one  and  incomplete  in  the  other  extremity. 
If  incomplete  in  both  extremities,  the  degree  of  paral^'sis  is  generallv 
greater  in  one  than  in  the  other  extremity,  and  in  the  great  majorit}'  of 
cases  the  greater  degree  is  in  the  upper  extremity. 

In  cases  of  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  members,  movements  may 

frequently  bo  producetl  by  pricking  the  integument,  tickling  the  sole  of 

the  foot,  or  applying  a  heated  iron  to  the  surface.   These  movements  take 

place  without  volition,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  patient,  if  his 

mental  faculties  be  intact.     They  are  purely  reilex.     They  are  i)roduced 

In  the  lower,  but  rarely  in  the  upper  extremity.     There  is  a  notable  dif- 

fcrcnce  in  different  cases  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 

inralyzed  limbs.     They  are,  in  some  cases,  soft  and  flaccid,  offering  no 

lesistance  to  the  movement  of  the  limbs  in  different  directions ;  but,  in 

other  cases,  they  are  hard  and  rigid,  resembling,  sometimes,  muscles  in 

tfctanic  contraction,  and  offering  much  resistance  to  movements  of  the  liml)s. 

If  the  paralysis  involve  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  side  affected,  as  a 

mle,  corresponds  to  the  paralyzed  limbs.     Exceptionallj-,  the  limbs  on 

one  side  and  the  face  on  the  opposite  side  are  affected.     When  this  is  tlie 

ease, disease  of  the  pons  Varolii  is  indicated.   The  following  explanation  is 

quoted  from  Dr.  J.  Ilughlings  Jackson,  m  the  rei)ort  of  a  case  of  paralysis  of 

the  fecial  nerve  on  the  right,  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  left  side :  "  Since  the 

nerve  fibres  for  the  limbs  cross  below  the  pyramids,  those  of  the  left  arm 

and  leg  will  pass  in  the  right  side  of  the  pons,  on  their  way  to  the  higher 

parts  of  the  motor-tract.     But  tlie  facial  nerve  of  the  right  side  runs 

through  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  pons  to  its  nucleus  on  the 

floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     So  that  a  clot  which  damages  the  right 

facial  nerve  damages  also  the  motor  fibres  which  have  come  over  from 

the  left  arm  and  leg.'" 

On  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  face,  the  expression  is  abolished,  and 
when  the  facial  muscles  are  excit(»d  to  action,  as  in  speaking  or  smiling, 
the  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side.  Voluntary  power  over  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  eye  is  rarely  lost,  although  the  paralj'sis  of  the 
limbs  ma}'  be  complete;  the  patient  is  generally  uHq  to  close  the  eye  on 
the  affected  side,  but  he  cannot,  as  a  rule,  close  the  eye  on  the  affected 
side  while  the  other  ej-e  remains  open.  The  power  over  the  orbicular 
muscle,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  is  very  obviously  impaired.  The 
patient  usually  winks  on  the  affected  side.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Todd 
that  in  the  paralysis  of  the  face,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  the  buccinator 
muscle  is  alone  affected,  and  he  attributed  the  paralysis  to  the  motor 
di>ision  of  the  fifth,  and  not  to  the  facial  or  porfio  dura  nerve.  This 
opinion  was  held  by  John  Shaw,  the  relative  and  co-laborer  of  Charles 
Bell.  The  opinion  is  based  on  the  wide  difference,  as  regards  the  extent 
and  degree  of  the  paralysis,  between  cases  in  which  the  facial  nerve  is 
alone  affected,  and  the  cases  of  hemiplegia  in  which  the  facinl  muscles  are 
involved.  In  cases  of  paral3'sis  affecting  exclusively  the  portio  dura  or 
iacial  nerve,  the  power  of  closing  the  eye  is  lost,  winking  does  not  take 

*  Cliidcal  Lectures  and  Reports  of  the  London  Hospital,  vol.  i.  1864. 
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[ilocc,  and  the  face  is  often  much  distorteil  t>y  tLc  los^  of  tiwai 
of  tlie  muscles  on  the  affecttiU  si'Je.     It  is  not  ea&y  tn  «x|iUi]i  bil. 
diflbreDce,  but  the  opiiiiou  of  Todil  is  sbitiulantly  djiiprored  bfiQ. 
and  physiologiciil  fsLcts.     The  limitation  of  tbr  p:inilyais«f  tE>h 
Cisca  of  hemiplegiu  to  the  bucuitiator  muscle  will  not  ncconnl  for Ai 
pearances  in  a  ccrtuin  proportiou  of  cases  in  which  tbore  iaw 
dUtortion  when  thu  patient  talks  or  smiles,  and  in  which  Dkh 
muscle  of  the  eye  is  to  some  extent  aflt«ted.     Moreover,  if  IbtH 
brtmch  of  the  5th  pair  were  involved,  the  masticatory  niiiNtei,it' 
of  the  buccinator,  should  be  notably  affected,  and  clinical  O* 
not  show  this  to  be  an  effect  of  the  ponUyais  in  eaana  .^ 

Finally,  phj'siologieal  c^cpcriuients  liavc  aliowii  ihuL  tliv  buocinnlvM 
receives  no  motor  filBmi-iitij  (Vom  the  fifth,  but  is  Buijplial  ontinljtfl 
facial  nerve.'     The  fact  that  the  involuntur>-  aet  of  winking  t 
continues  on  the  eitle  alfected  with  hemiplegia,  is   thus  t     ' 
Sanders :  This  act  is  ivflex  and  ia  dependent  on  fibres  Bribing  fr 
medulla  oblongata,  which  are  more  or  less  indepcndtfnt  of  the  o 
hemispheres.     The  same  writer  considers  that  the  immunity  of  ti 
culnr  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  certain  cases,  ia  to  be  explained  by  SQ], 
that  the  nen'ons  fibres  of  the  Tth  pair  which  are  distributed  to  tbii  ill 
arise  from  parts  of  the  braui  not  involved  in  the  Icsiona  giving  if 
hemiplegia.     The  fact  that  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eye  is  a" 
a  rule,  much  less  than  other  muscles  of  the  face,  ia  not  more  elr 
that  the  upper  exti-emit}-,  as  a  rule,  is  uotnbly  more  paralysed  tJ 
lower,  if  the  paralysis  in  both  be  not  complete.     In  view  of  lb( 
sidemlions  juat  presented,  the  conclusion  is,  that  in  hemipK-'gia  tl 
lysia  of  the  face  is  clue  to  an  affection  of  the  poilio  dura 
the  motor  branch  of  the  5th  pair  remaning  nnnirect*;!!.' 
of  hemiplegia  the  loss  of  power  over  the  orbicular  mnscle  ia  e 
and  the  face  is  distorted  whoi]  the  muscles  are  at  re^t. 

If  the  patient  protrude  the  tongue,  the  extremity  fkvquenlly  potfll 
one  side,  the  side  on  which  the  limbs  arc  paralyzed.  The  roaaou  of 
has  been  already  stated  in  connection  with  paralysis  of  the  uiulfa  n 
The  velum  pendnlura  patati,  on  the  aide  of  the  paralyzed  liruli-.  is  n 
times  involve<l  in  the  paralysis.  This  is  shown  by  an  abnoini  '  " 
of  the  velum  on  one  side,  whicli  remains  motionless  when  tl;  ^ 

the  other  side  are  seen  to  contract  on  depressing  the  tongue  w  > 
The  uvula  in  tlieee  cases  is  deflecterl  to  the  opposit«  aide ;  1. 
is  not  evidence  of  parnlysis,  as  deflection  of  the  nvula  to  <  i. 
quently  observed  in  healthy  persons.     Occasionally  the  thin]  . 
is  involved,  giving  rise  to  ptosis,  diverging  strabismus,  ainl 
tfaepnpil.    When  this  nerve  is  involved,  it  is  sometimes  on  liv      ....  ;,    . 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  on  the  side  opposite  to  tLat  of  Un 
paralyced  limbs.     The  oocxistence  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  on  lb« 
side  opposite  to  the  hemiplegia  denotes  that  the  centric  cause  is  seated  in 
the  cms  cerebri.     The  other  nerves  distributed  to  the  eye  aT«  very  raid/ 
involvcL    The  fifth  nerve  usually  escapes.    The  eighth  nerve  is  asaT- 
fected,  s.ave  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia  with  comn  about  to  ttiwiulo 
fatally.   The  nerves  of  special  sense  almost  always  escape.     The  nn»fJ« 
of  respiration  are  not  usually  involved  in  tiie  parnlysis  ;  the  ieepinU>/T 
movements  on  the  two  sides  are  equah     The  muscles  of  the  neck  ami 
trunk  in  general  remain  iniaffected. 

'  Tide  Pbvaioloj^  of  Man,  hy  Aastin  Flinl,  Jr,  vol.  iv, 

•  For  an  ahle  iliBunsBioii  of  lli'is  (tiirslinn  thfi  renilpr  is  referred  lo  a  papfrlif  I>f. 
Will.  It.  Sanders,  iu  tliu  Londiiii  Laucci,  January,  18118. 
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iplegia  may  be  developed  suddenly  or  more  or  less  gradually.  In 
at  majority  of  cases,  it  is  suddenly  developed  in  connection  with 
plectic  attack.  The  patient  is  stricken  down  with  apoplexy ;  the 
is  is  apparent  during  the  continuance  of  the  apoplectic  stater,  and 
3  after  the  patient  has  emerged  from  the  apoplexy.  But  the  para- 
lay  be  equally  sudden,  without  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy.  The 
is  then  said  to  have  a  paralytic  shock  or  a  stroke  of  palsy ^  which 
ra  hemiplegia  derivatively  signifies.  The  patient  falls  to  the 
,  but  without  losing  consciousness.  In  some  cases  there  is  loss 
ciousness  for  an  instant,  or  for  a  few  moments  only.  Frequently, 
generally,  when  sudden  hemiplegia  occurs  without  apoplexy,  there 
i  or  less  disturbance  of  mind,  denoted  by  confusion  of  ideas,  or 
irment. 

clinical  history  of  hemiplegia,  during  its  continuance,  presents 
iversity  in  different  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  at  first  of  the 
jt  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  paralysis,  or  the  amount  of  im- 
ent  which  will  take  place.  If  life  be  not  speedil}'^  destroyed  by  the 
giving  rise  to  the  paralysis,  more  or  less  improvement  takes  place 
majority  of  cases.  The  improvement  is  usually  gradual.  The 
ity,  if  this  have  been  lost,  is  first  restored,  and  it  may  become  ab- 
ly increased  on  the  affected  side.  The  paralyzed  condition  of  the 
y  diminish  or  disappear  in  a  short  time.  Improvement,  as  a  rule, 
sooner  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in  the  lower,  than  in  the 
extremity.  Frequently  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  without  much 
y  while  the  upper  extremity  remains  almost  completely  paralyzed, 
nner  of  walking  varies  in  different  cases.  If  the  rotating  muscles 
thigh  be  relatively  but  little  affected,  the  limb  is  thrown  forward 

0  describe  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  but  frequently  the  body  is  inclined 
pposite  side  and  the  limb  is  dragged  after  its  fellow.  Sometimes 
ought  forward  with  a  jerking  movement.  Tremulousness  of  the 
walking  is  sometimes  observed.  The  patient  often  experiences 
y  in  walking  from  a  depression  of  the  toes,  which  renders  him 
>  trip. 

me  cases  of  hemiplegia,  complete  recovery  takes  place  after  a  few 
weeks.  These  cases  form  a  small  minority.  In  the  great  ma- 
f  cases  complete  recovery  never  takes  place.  The  limit  of  im- 
?nt  varies  much  in  different  cases.  Persons  with  permanent  hemi- 
lot  infrequently  live  many  years.  I  have  at  the  time  I  am  writing 
es  under  observation  of  ten  3'ears'  standing.  I  have  records  of 
cases  in  which  persons  of  middle  and  advanced  age  had  been 

1  with  hemiplegia  in  infancy  or  childhood,  a  certain  amount  of 
s  remaining. 

te  effects  upon  the  paralyzed  parts  are  deficiency  of  volume  or 
and  degeneration  of  structure,  these  effects  being  proportionate 
egree  of  permanent  paralysis.  Other  remote  effects  relate  to  the 
ion  of  certain  muscles.  Permanent  contraction  of  the  flexor 
,  especially  of  the  forearm,  is  frequently  observed.  This  effect, 
g  at  a  late  period  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  was  considered  by  Tod(l 
ting  from  cicatrization  with  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  cere- 
etance.  It  is  in  some  cases  due  to  a  force  of  contraction  sufficient 
ome  antagonizing  muscles,  and,  in  other  cases,  to  a  greater  degree 
ysis  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  flexor  contracting  simply  be- 
ley  are  not  antagonized.  In  the  latter  case,  the  flexed  parts  are 
with  a  little  force ;  in  the  former,  the  contracted  muscles  offer 


much  ns  regards  the  rnpidity  of  progress  towanl  this  resii 
dctcHo ration  doubtless  often  depends,  in  no  small  me.isi 
ciency  of  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  after  pamlj'C 

Loss  of  speech  (aphasia)  has  been  already  considered 
eequel  of  a])oplexy.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  her 
veloijed  in  connection  with  apoplexy.  Difliciilt  artieula 
fk'om  the  porsistenec  of  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  tong 
I  have  observed  im]M;rfcct  phonation  attribnttibtc  to  parnlj 
accessory  nerve ;  but  the  loss  of  ajx-ech  now  referred  to 
ability  cither  to  recollect  words,  although  their  meaniu, 
when  used  by  others,  or  to  co-or<iiuate  the  movements 
utterance  of  language.  In  these  cases,  oflen,  the  paticu 
woni  or  words  whenever  be  attemjits  to  speak. 

If  life  be  prolonged  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  subsequent 
experienced.  In  tliese  repeated  attacks,  the  same  side  o 
be  affected,  or  the  two  sides  may  be  successively  affected 
of  alternate  hcmiplt^a  have  fallen  under  my  obser%'atioa 
paralysis  of  both  sides,  or  double  hemiplegia,  is  occasic 
The  lesion  in  these  cases  is  seated  in  the  pons  Varolii,  the 
the  double  hemiplegin  being  that  the  fibres  ft-om  each  side 
not  widely  separated  in  the  pons  as  they  arc  in  the  crus  o 
opticus  and  corpus  striatum.  An  anomalous  form  is  th 
motor  paralysis  on  one  side,  and  paralysis  of  sensation  oi 
This  must  be  exceedingly  rare.  Cases,  however,  have  lieei 
seat  of  the  lesiin  is  spinal  in  those  cases  which  exem])lifv 
of  the  sensory  fibres  in  the  cord,  according  to  the  views  of 
I  have  met  with  an  example  of  motor  jiaralysis  affectin 
tremity  of  one  side,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  other  8i< 
was  a  child  two  years  of  age.  Preceding  the  paralyns,  u 
behind  the  ear  on  one  side.  The  paralysis  was  at  first  i 
Six  months  afterward,  the  patient  had  nearly  regained  ftall 
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kliable  especially  to  be  overlooked  in  J'oung  children,  even  when  it  is  not 
aiigfht,  the  more  because  hemiplegia  in  the  young  child  is  extremely 

"Malingerers  sometimes  feign  hemiplegia.    They  are  apt  to  pretend  that 
'*■*  on,  as  well  as  motion,  is  lost ;  this  should  excite  suspicion.     Hugh- 
:8on  has  pointed  out  a  mode  by  which  this  deception  may  gene- 
discovered.     The  malingerer  keeps  the  arm  close  to  the  body  when 
"fco  stoop  forward.     In  doing  this,  he  exerts  a  voluntary  power  over 
lbxi.b.    In  true  hemiplegia,  when  the  patient  stoops,  the  palsied  arm 
forward. 

iving  determined  the  existence  of  hemiplegia,  the  next  point  is  to 

the  morbid  condition  on  which  it  is  dependent.     This  is  an  im- 

it  point  in  its  bearing  on  prognosis  and  treatment.    It  is  not  alwa3's 

%o  determine  whether  hemiplegia  be  functional  or  not,  and,  if  depend- 

ivi  lesion,  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  respecting  its  character. 

oeitain  proportion  of  cases,  its  functional  character  may  be  inferred 

its  brief  duration,  the  completeness  of  recovery,  and  the  absence  of 

>ms,  exclusive  of  paralysis,  denoting  lesion. 

^?the  lesions  which  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  are  various.     With  rare  ex- 

I,  they  are  intra-cranial.     They  must  be  situated  either  within  the 

am  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  canal.    A  lesion  of  the  spinal 

ki  order  to  give  rise  to  hemiplegic  paralysis,  must  be  limited  to  an 

-lateral  quarter  of  the  cord.     It  is  obvious  that  a  lesion  so  limited  is 

likely  to  occur.    Yet  cases  have  been  reported.    An  example  is  given 

rTodd.'    In  spinal  hemiplegia,  the  lesion  of  the  cord  is  on  the  same  side 

the  paral^'sis.    Of  course,  in  this  form  of  hemiplegia  the  cranial  nerves 

rliot  involved ;  the  face  is  unaffected.     A  point  of  distinction  relates  to 

intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles.     These  are  apt  to  be  affected, 

they  are  rarely  affected  in  hemiplegia  from  intra-cranial  lesions. 

diaphragmatic  movements  also  are  apt  to  be  affected  in  spinal  hemi- 

Anotlier  differential  point  is,  that  in  cerebral  paralysis  the  elec- 

itractilit}'^  and  electro-sensibility  of  the  affected  muscles  is  preserved, 

j,lhey  are  more  or  less  impaired  if  the  paralysis  depend  on  a  lesion 

the  cord.     This  point  is  only  available  within  a  period  of  four  months 

the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis. 

^'J.  Almost  invariably  the  lesions  are  intra-cranial  and  situated  above  the 

rt  of  decussation  of  the  pyramidal  columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

f^'**  paralysis  is,  therefore,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  lesions. 

t.  ■ -iMbms  found  after  death  are  laceration  of  brain- substance  from  extrava- 

•■W  Wood,  inflammatory  exudation  and  softening  from  circumscribed  eere- 

■•Wb,  non-inflammatory  softening,  pressure  of  exuded  IjTuph  in  meningitis, 

•■i  morbid  growths,  or  tumors  either  within  the  brain  or  connected  with 

^  ineninges  and  pressing  on  the  brain.     To  these  are  to  be  added  com- 

F^'Wrfon  of  the  brain  from  depression  of  bone,  and  wounds  of  the  brain, 

™  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  surgery.     The  different  intra-cranial 

■■fcns  give  rise  to  h(»miplegic  paralysis  when  they  are  either  seated  in,  or 

**  80  situated  as  to  interfere  by  pressure  with  the  functions  of,  those 

P^rte  which  contain  the  motor  and  sensory  fibres  in  the  hemisphere  o[)po- 

■te  to  the  paralyzed  side,  viz.,  the  corpus  striatum,  the  thalamus  opticus, 

*ri  the  cms  cerebri.     In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  hemiplegia, 

Acentric  cause  affects  either  the  corpus  striatum  or  the  thalamus  opticus 

^  the  opposite  side.     A  limited  number  of  observations  appear  to  show 

^t  lesions  seated  exclusively  within  the  corpus  striatum  give  rise  to  mo- 

»  Op.  eit. 


and  if  the  patient  be  over  forty  years  of  age. 

Hemiplegia  produced  by  a  clot  in  the  brain  is  general 
^ete.  The  corngjIctencBg  ta  dnc  to  a  stunning  or  contusii 
and  to  tbe  auaimia  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  extrava 
the  vessels  in  arldition  to  the  laceration  of  brain-tissue, 
ment  which  takes  place  is  explained  partly  by  the  recovery 
iiing  or  Guutusion,  and,  in  purt,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
of  the  exlravasutcd  blood.  The  recovery  in  such  cases  is 
The  approxiuiatiou  to  completeness  of  rccoveij'  Till  be  clc 
being  equal,  in  proportion  as  the  permanent  damage  vhic 
tains  is  mnall.  Assuming  thnt  theolot  is  absorbed  and  cic 
place,  the  amount  of  permanent  damage  to  the  bmio  dilft 
ferent  cases,  according  to  the  size  of  the  clot  together  wii 
inflammation  and  softening  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
In  a  ease  under  niy  observation  at  Bcllevue  Hospital,  ii 
covery  was  nearly  com|ilete,  an  apoplectic  cyst  was  fount 
large  as  an  Aniericsm  walnut,  situate<l  in  the  corpus  striat 

The  dei>C'ndeiiee  of  hemiplegia  on  iuflammatorj-  softening 
from  the  paridysis  hat  ing  been  preceded  by  symptoms  o 
cerebritis.  It  is  doubtful  if  complete  recovery  ever  t.ik' 
cases.  The  hemiplegia  it  not  likely  to  be  produced  so  sm 
cases  of  extravasation.  Extravasation,  however,  may  ocoi 
with  inflammatory  softening. 

Hemiplegia  is  an  occasional  effect  of  the  preeauTe  of  ly 
meningitis.  If  it  occur  without  extravasation  or  aofteninj 
ditionsdo  not  preclude  complete  recovery.  It  also  occur 
duration  or  partial  sclerosis  of  the  brain. 

Tumors  of  the  brain  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  by  pressure 
circumscribi'd  inflammatory  softening.  The  hemiplegia  i 
develoiKd  gradually,  different  parts  being  successively  offi 
is  apt  to  be  alTected  out  of  proportion  to  the  paralysis  of  th 
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1  persists  and  is,  of  course,  no  •longer  functional.  An  embolus 
e  left  side  of  the  heart  is  likely  to  enter  one  of  the  carotid  arteries, 
Tied  onward  with  the  current  of  blood,  it  is  apt  to  pass  into  the 
cerebral  artery,  which  is  almost  a  direct  continuation  of  the  caro- 
iugging  of  one  of  the  middle  cerebi'al  arteries  at  once  deprives  a 
of  the  brain  of  blood,  because  between  the  arteries  beyond  the 
r  Willis  there  are  no  anastomoses,  and,  therefore,  the  supply  of 
y  the  collateral  circulation  is  slow  and  difficult ;  hence,  the  occur- 
'  softening  from  defective  nutrition.  An  embolus  is  much  offcener 
into  the  left  than  into  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery,  the  reason 
tiat  the  left  carotid  artery  takes  its  origin  fVom  the  arch  of  the 
nd  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  current  of  blood  in  the  latter  vessel, 
I  the  arteria  innominata,  from  which  the  right  carotid  springs, 
n  angle  with  the  aorta.  An  embolus  may  also  be  derived  from  an 
neurism.  Plugging  of  the  cerebral  artery  may  also  arise  from 
tion  of  fibrin  within  the  artery,  the  clot,  or  thrombus,  being  caused 
■oughened  interior  surface  of  the  vessel  from  calcareous  degenera- 
'he  paralysis  from  a  thrombus  is,  in  general,  not  sudden,  but  is  de- 
more  or  less  slowly.  Non-inflammatory  softening  is  to  be  inferred 
le  paralysis  persists  in  cases  of  either  embolism  or  thrombosis, 
s^hich  are  diagnostic  of  embolic  hemiplegia  are  the  following :  The 
Is  occurs  suddenly,  either  with,  or  without,  an  apoplectic  seizure, 
niplegia  is  oftener  on  the  right,  than  the  left,  side,  for  the  reason 
ited.  The  hemiplegic  attack  is  not  followed  by  fever  and  the  local 
ms  denoting  cerebritis.  The  latter  point  is  important,  because 
rnosis  involves  especially  differentiation  from  hemiplegia  caused 
>U  Other  points  which  are  significant,  as  tending  to  exclude  the 
ire  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  coexistence  of  either  valvular 
of  the  heart  or  aortic  aneurism.  If  the  patient  be  under  middle 
chances  are  in  favor  of  embolism ;  and  cerebral  embolism  is  gene- 
sociated  with  the  signs  of  canliac  valvular  lesions,  or  with  aortic 
n.  The  short  duration  of  the  hemiplegia,  and  the  completeness 
recovery,  corroborate  the  diagnosis  of  embolism ;  3'et  it  is  to  be 
I  mind  that  non-inflammatory  softening  resulting  from  embolism 
I  persistence  of  the  hemiplegia.  With  due  attention  to  all  the 
ig  points,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  differentiation  of  cerebral  hemor- 
•om  embolism  is  not  always  easy.  In  thrombosis,  the  hemiplegia, 
5,  is  not  sudden,  but  developed  more  or  less  gradually.  This  is  the 
int  of  difference  as  contrasted  with  embolism.  The  latter  causes 
n  and  more  or  less  complete  paralysis,  which  is  likely  to  diminish 
irely  disappear  if  it  be  purely  functional,  that  is,  if  softening  do 
le.  On  the  other  hand,  thrombosis  causes,  at  first,  a  slight  para- 
lich  increases  more  or  less  rapidly.  To  each  of  these  rules,  how- 
ere  are  exceptions.  Thrombosis  may  occur  so  quickly  that  the 
gia  is  sudden,  and  more  or  less  complete,  afterward  diminishing, 
olism  may  occasion,  at  first,  a  partial  occlusion  of  the  vessel,  and 
imction  be  afterward  made  more  complete  by  coagulation  of  blood 
oint  of  the  obstruction.  In  the  latter  case,  embolism  and  throm- 
e  continued ;  and  the  liability  to  this  combination  is  to  be  borne 

• 

)li8m  and  thrombosis  are  among  the  causes  of  hemiplegia  when  it 
considered  as  functional.  Other  examples  of  functional  paralysis 
e  mentioned.  Todd  distinguished  certain  cases  as  cases  of  emo- 
emiplegta^  the  paralysis  taking  place  during  strong  mental  excite- 
B  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  recovery  taking  place,  but  sometimes 


of  (lipbtberin.  I  have  alrcidy  referred  to  a  case  in  ir] 
supposed  to  be  f^inctional,  followed  inaolation(u)(/t!  page 

Tbe  prognoBis  in  functional  hemiplegia  ia  always  favi 
oovery  is  a  question  of  time;  it  may  take  place  quickly, 
may  be  more  or  less  protracted.  In  view  of  the  cout 
pr^^osis,  between  functional  cases  and  tbose  in  whiol 
volved,  it  ia  desirable  to  di^riminate  between  them  ii 
connection  witli  <liphtberia,  clioreu,  hysterin,  or  epilepsy, 
tlic  su|iposition  that  it  is  fundtioii.tl.  Ttie  points  distinct 
and  thrombosis  are  to  be  consiilei'cil ;  and,  finally,  the  circi 
go  to  exclude  the  various  U'siims — clot,  cerebritis,  meni 
tumor — arc  to  be  taken  into  aocoiiut.  In  view  of  the  im 
disoriminfition,  I  shall  subjoin  bni.'f  abstracts  of  a  few  il 
of  fniictionnl  hcmipk<g:ia : — 

Cahe  I.  Mr.  S.,  aged  75,  mei-chant,  fonneriy  subject  to 
matism,  a  man  of  active  habits,  nttoiiding  <Iai)y  to  busine 
in  tlie  raoniiiig,  to  go  to  Jiis  i)lace  of  business,  in  his  us 
was  observed  to  net  strangely ;  lie  walkwl  with  'lifflculty,  a 
in  moving  his  hands.  He  insistefl  that  nothing  was  the 
prevniletl  upon  to  return  home  in  a  carriage.  He  got  up 
siderable  difficulty,  and  immLHltatcly  became  somnolent, 
roused,  giving  iiico)ierent  reitlies  to  questionu.  I  saw  hi 
be  Imd  been  brought  iiome.  He  was  somnolent,  but  withe 
face  when  he  spoke  was  drawn  to  the  right  side ;  enuiic 
ciilt ;  the  left  upper  and  lower  linibs  were  incompletely  pa 
tongue  turned  to  the  left.  side.  Yawning  was  frequent.  I' 
pressiblc.  Ue  swallowed  with  some  difflculty.  There  hiu 
ing.  When  roused,  he  persisted  in  sayhig  that  nothing 
He  comphiined  of  no  pain. 

Ou  the  following  day  there  was  marketl  improvement 
through  the  night  and  awoke  jKrfi^tly  mtional.  The  i 
fnee  nni)  deviation  of  the  toiiiriio  w(>n'  miicli  li>«a.  anil  the 
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of  the  paralysis,  and  is  still  living  and  well.  The  pathological 
:)n  in  this  case  was,  probably,  thrombosis. 

1  2.  Mr.  S.,  aged  about  70,  his  general  health  good,  and  his  mental 
8  well  preserved,  took  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon,  returned  at 
al  hour,  feeling  as  well  as  usual,  and  slept  well  during  the  night, 
ikeuing  in  the  morning,  lie  complained  of  numbness  in  the  right 
the  bod^',  fuid  of  deficient  muscular  power  on  that  side.  He  was 
walk  without  difficulty,  but  the  grasp  with  his  right  hand  was  con- 
ly  impaired.  There  was  no  distortion  of  the  face,  and  the  tongue 
>truded  in  a  right  line.     The  most  marked  difficulty  related  to  the 

There  was  no  trouble  in  enunciation,  but  the  difficult}^  was  in 
)llectiou  of  words.  On  undertaking  to  speak,  after  a  few  words, 
tated,  and  finally  was  unable  to  express  what  he  desired  to  say, 
a  sentence  so  incomplete  that  it  was  not  easy  to  compi*ehend  him. 
i  greatly  distressed  by  his  inability  to  converse.  Aside  from  the 
Qg  symptoms,  he  appeared  to  have  no  ailment.  He  hail  no  pain, 
i  his  usual  appetite. 

^maiued  in  the  condition  just  described  for  several  days,  and  gradu- 
jovered.  This  was  in  March,  1862.  He  has  had  no  return  of  the 
ds,  and  is  now  (Nov.  1865)  well.  No  remedies  were  given.  The 
le  diagnosis,  in  this  case,  lies  between  embolism  and  thrombosis, 
ies  do  not  embrace  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

2  3.  The  following  case,  which  came  under  my  observation  at  Belle- 
«pital,  is  a  good  example  of  functional  hemiplegia  connnected  with 
a. 

n  C.  aged  18,  dressmaker,  was  admitted  June  20,  1866.  Three 
before  her  admission,  she  retired  at  night  perfectly  well ;  but  on 
ling  in  the  morning  she  found  sensation  and  the  power  of  voluntary 

oompletely  lost  in  the  left  leg.  Toward  evening  of  the  same  day 
Idenly  lost  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  left  upi)er  ex- 
\  The  complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  continued  for  a 
uid  then  she  gradually  recovered  the  use  of  it.  On  her  admission 
dd  move  this  extremity  freely,  but  there  was  complete  loss  of  sen- 
and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  left  lower  extremity.  In  walking 
crutch  she  dragged  the  paralyzed  limb.  There  was  not,  nor  had 
)een,  any  facial  paralysis.  The  tongue  was  protruded  in  a  right 
There  was  no  rigidity  of  the  paralyzed  muscles ;  no  disparity  be- 
;he  two  limbs  as  regards  temperature,  and  the  pupils  were  of  equal 
Her  intellect  was  intact.  Soon  after  her  admission  she  had  reten- 
urino,  and  the  catheter  was  resorted  to  fur  several  da^s ;  but  she 
led  in  passing  her  water,  on  the  physician  in  charge  refusing  to 
le  the  use  of  the  catheter.  She  was  notably  hysterical,  the  globus 
cus  being  well  marked.  She  complained  much  of  wandering  neu- 
3ains. 

23d.  During  a  thunder-storm  the  patient  was  much  frightened, 
d  a  hysterical  convulsion.  The  cold  douche  was  resorteil  to,  which 
:ly  arrestetl  the  convulsions,  and,  on  recovering  her  consciousness, 
gained  at  once,  almost  entirely,  power  over  the  paralyzed  limb, 
ixt  day  she  walked  without  difficult}-,  and  on  the  following  day  went 
the  hospital  on  a  pass.  She  remained  well  for  about  a  week,  and 
addenly  lost  the  power  of  moving  the  left  upper  and  lower  ex- 

;.  6.  Under  the  nse  of  the  shower-bath,  she  has  recovered  nearly 
»te  power  over  the  upper  extremity,  and  partially  over  the  lower 
lity. 


a  few  weekB,  he  baa  entirely  recovureti,  A  Biigiit  dunii 
power  remained. 

Case  5.  The  probable  interpretation  of  the  rolloviog 
first  attack  waa  due  to  cmboliHra  from  which  resulted  sofl 
consequence  of  eoftening,  hemorrhage  took  place  giving  r 
attack. 

A  young  woman,  in  December,  18il,wa8  aO^ted  bw 
hemiplegia.  In  two  weeka  she  had  nearly  recovered  ;  bul 
Hiight  diminution  of  motor  power  after  a  second  attack  wl 
tlie  July  following.  The  second  attack  was  snddcn,  the 
on  the  same  $^ide.  During  the  succeeding  four  mouths,  g 
munt  took  pluce.  The  patient  could  then  walk  with  di 
recovery  of  voluntary  power  over  the  upper  limb  was  smi 

Case  G,  a  case  referred  to  me  hy  Dr.  John  L.  Campbel' 
presented  the  following  facts :  The  patient,  a  clerk,  was  ■ 
He  had  had  rheumatism  several  years  before.  He  was, 
in  perfect  Iicalth,  when,  at  breakfast,  he  had  sudden  right 
jMiralyeis  being  complete.  It  disappeared  entirely  within 
was  no  pain  in  the  head,  nor  loss  of  conBciausnesH,  H' 
ideas.  After  this  for  two  weeks  he  had  recurrences  of  t 
like  manner  without  any  cerebral  symptoms,  the  paral 
and  lasting  for  a  few  momenta  only.  During  the  iwriod  j 
were  ten  or  twelve  attacks,  the  health  othentise  being 
The  attacks  then  ceased,  and  I  learned  several  months  a 
was  well.     There  were  no  signs  of  cardiac  disease  in  this 

In  eases  of  hemiplegia  dependent  on  intra-cranial  lesioi 
as  regards  the  dumtion  of  life,  will  depend  on  the  natur 
the  lesions,  and  other  circnmstances.  The  persistence  ol 
does  not  preclude  the  continuance  of  life  for  an  indefinite 
piegia  which  has  lasted  from  early  life  to  middle  age  maj 
all  with  the  duration  of  life.  But,  occurring  in  middle  < 
the  lesions  which  exist  in  the  majority  of  cases,  viz.,  t 
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ithout  an  apoplectic  seizure.  Improvement  or  recovery  under 
Llitic  treatment  goes  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  A  highly  im- 
practical injunction  is  to  suspect  a  syphilitic  connection  when- 
tient  has  had  syphilis.  Of  the  different  lesions  giving  rise  to 
a,  those  which  are  of  syphilitic  origin  are  especially  amenable 
oal  treatment^ 

Paraplegia. 

d  paralysis,  that  is,  paralysis  affecting  members  on  the  two  sides 
ly^  almost  always  affects  either  both  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
or  the  two  lower  extremities.     Paralysis  of  the  two  upper  ex- 

the  lower  limbs  remaining  unaffected,  is  extremely  rare,  but 
have  occurred.  In  such  cases  the  paralysis  must  depend  on  a 
\  morbid  condition  limited  to  those  fibres  of  the  cervical  portion 
lal  cord  which  go  to  form  the  brachial  plexus  on  the  two  sides, 
ases  the  term  paraplegia  is  applicable ;  but  this  term,  in  general, 

express  paralysis  affecting  the  two  lower  extremities,  and,  in 
iS,  involving  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  paralysis  ma}'  be 
sensory,  or  both  motor  and  sensory.     The  paralysis  is  limited 

in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  but  both  motion  and  sensa- 
►st  or  impaired  much  oftcner  than  in  cases  of  hemiplegia.  There 
n  which  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  sensation,  but,  exclusive  of 
xjomotor  ataxia,  they  are  exceedingly  infrequent.  Of  35  cases 
id  recorded,  and  which  I  analyzed,  in  preparing  the  first  edition 
•rk  (1866),  with  respect  to  points  pertaining  to  the  clinical  his- 
e  affection,  in  none  was  the  paralysis  limited  to  sensation ;  in 
K)th  sensation  and  motion  were  either  impaired  or  lost,  and  in 
ider  of  the  cases  the  paralysis  was  limited  to  motion.  Sensi- 
egards  pain  may  be  lost,  and  tactile  sensibility  preserved.   This 

in  the  histories  of  two  cases.  In  several  of  the  cases  the  sen- 
A  morbidly  increased,  that  is,  hyperaesthesia  existed.  In  the 
hich  both  motion  and  sensation  were  not  lost,  but  more  or  less 
the  paralysis  of  motion,  in  general,  predominated.  In  one  case, 
waa  more  impaired  than  motion. 

gia  may  occur  suddenly',  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it 
ed  more  or  less  gradually.     Of  the  35  cases,  in  six  it  occurred 

in  all  but  one  of  these  six  cases  the  patients  fell  to  the  groimd 
ralytic  stroke,  complete  paralysis,  in  the  excepted  case,  being 
xist  on  awakening  from  sleep  in  the  morning.  In  the  cases  in 
development  was  gradual,  the  period  during  which  the  paralysis 
»  its  maximum  varied  from  a  few  days  to  several  months.  In 
les  a  sense  of  weakness  on  any  unusual  exertion,  as  in  ascend- 
er in  running,  was  noticed  for  some  time  before  paralysis  was 
Laborers  continued  to  work  for  weeks,  and  even  months, 
s  evident  paralysis  existed.  A  liability  to  trip  and  fall  in  walk- 
)metimes  observed  before  paralysis  was  recognized.  In  one 
m  and  complete  paral3'sis  occurred  in  one  limb,  and  paralysis 
ally  developed  in  the  other  limb,  the  paralysis  becoming  com- 
i  latter  in  tiiree  months. 

lajority  of  cases  the  paral^'sis  was  incomplete.    In  only  6  cases 
me  complete,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  cases  were  under  observa- 

i  by  Prot  E.  L.  Keyes,  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  Noveoxher, 


ill  his  movcDiunta  by  the  siglit,  and  is  iiiiulilf  to  wnlk  witi 
tiic  eyes.  Isot  infrequently  mure  or  less  iniji.iinnent  of  tl 
ordiiiatiug  voluntary  movements  is  asaociatud  witli  the  pa 
of  paraplegia. 

A  marked  point  of  difference  in  different  cases  relates 
meuts.  Tticso  may  be  BOmetimcs  excite<l  to  a  great  cxti 
complete  puralysis.  I  h:ive  iwen  the  limbs  flexed  quickly 
the  thighs  to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  in  a  case  of  com 
by  irritating  the  Inguinal  region  of  the  abdomen.  la  ao: 
movements  are  slight,  and  in  some  altogether  wantiog. 
of  tilt!  pariUyzed  muscles  in  cases  of  incomplete  paralysis 
head  of  reflex  movements.  This  is  a  marked  feature 
Whenever  the  patient  tindcrtakea  voluntarj-  movements, 
muscles  is  excited.  Involuntury  tiritehing  of  the  afliecte 
s.yinijtom  in  some  cases.  Cramps  not  infi'equently  occn 
iiiglit.  In  some  cases  there  is  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  an( 
the  muscles  are  flaccid.  Spontaneous  movements,  t.f.,  vit 
by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  other  parts,  are  somt 
and  extensive.  In  a  case  at  Bellevuc  Hospital  the  1i^ 
and  the  thighs  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  tb 
were  i^peatcd  at  short  intervals,  bo  tliat,  at  the  patient 
limbs  ivere  mechanically  confined  in  an  extended  position 
taueous  movements  were  mucb  more  marked  on  some  days 
.At  length  tlic  flexion  of  the  thighs  and  legs  became  perm 
tinned  until  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  paralysis  io 
complete,  and  followed  a  str.iin  from  lifthig  n  heavy  weig] 
nation  after  death,  in  this  ciise,  rcreolcd  softening  to  dl£9uc 
bdow  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  conncctc<l  with  caries  ol 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra  being  separated  into  two  pieces, 
jecting  into  the  spinal  caual. 

A  marked  difierence  in  different  cases  relates  to  pain  i 
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lajority  of  cases.  Constipation  usually  exists.  The  sense  of  the 
ice  of  the  feces  in  the  rectum  is  not  infrequently  lost,  and  after  a 
tive,  or  if  diarrhcea  occur,  evacuations  take  place  involuntarily.  The 
st  affection  of  the  urinary  system  consists  in  the  need  of  strong  vol- 
r  abdominal  efforts  to  expel  the  urine.  This  sometimes  precedes  the 
'sis  of  the  limbs.  Retention  is  not  uncommon,  requiring  the  use  of 
theter.  Incontinence  of  urine  is  common,  the  urine  dribbling  away, 
BJly  at  night.  In  some  cases  of  slight  or  moderate  paraplegia,  the 
t,  whenever  the  desire  is  felt,  is  obliged  to  urinate  in  haste  to  avoid 
ntary  micturition.  The  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  in 
3ascs,  leads  to  the  decomposition  of  urea,  and  the  urine  is  ammonia- 
len  passed.  In  these  cases  the  urine,  rendered  irritating  by  changes 
the  bladder,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  cystitis.  The  urine  is  then 
to  contain  mucus  and  pus  in  more  or  less  abimdance.  Irrespective 
ititis,  or  retention,  the  urine  is  in  some  cases  alkaline,  and  in  some 
acid.  If  alkaline,  it  may  deposit  the  phosphates  more  or  less 
antly. 

ipism,  that  is,  erection  without  venereal  desire,  is  an  occasional 
om.  As  regards  venereal  desire,  different  cases  differ.  Complete 
egia,  affecting  both  sensation  and  motion,  is  not  incompatible  with 
.  passion  and  procreative  power.  Not  infrequently  there  is  loss  of 
aire  and  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse.  This  I  have  noted  in  seve- 
the  cases  which  1  have  reconled.  In  one  of  my  cases,  in  which 
iry  took  place  after  five  years,  there  was  absence  of  venereal  excite- 
ror  that  period,  and  reapixjarance  of  sexual  appetite  shortly  before 
ete  recover}'^  from  the  paralysis.  A  sensation  of  stricture  across 
xlomcn,  as  if  it  were  encircled  with  a  tight  girdle,  is  an  occasional 
om. 

*erent  cases  present  great  variation  as  regards  the  course  of  the  affec- 
id  its  duration.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  complete  paralj^sis 
I  suddenly,  the  affection  increases  sometimes  rapidly,  but  oftener 
%  until  it  has  attained  to  a  certain  degree,  which  may  be  slight  or 
ate  or  considerable.  The  paralysis  remains  at  this  point  stationary 
raiiable  period — weeks,  mouths,  or  even  years — and  then,  in  a  cer- 
•roportion  of  cases,  improvement  begins,  which  may  progress  to  a 
r  or  less  extent,  but  without  ending  in  recovery  ;  or  recovery  may 
lace.  In  another  class  of  cases,  after  the  paralysis  reaches  its  maxi- 
either  becoming  complete,  or,  if  incomplete,  greater  or  less  in  degree, 
ains  permanently  at  that  point.  And  in  this  class  of  cases  life  may 
ue  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition 
well  performed.  The  muscles  waste,  other  things  being  equal,  in 
rtion  to  the  degree  of  paralysis  and  its  duration.  In  cases  in  which 
ete  paraplegia  has  existed  for  many  years,  the  general  health  being 
the  attenuation  of  the  lower  limbs  is  in  striicing  contrast  with  the 
ind  upper  extremities.  The  continuance  of  paraplegia,  altliough 
ete,  does  not  lead  to  imbecility  or  notable  mental  deterioration. 
tiB|  under  these  circumstances,  preserve  their  mental  powers  unim- 
L  In  this  respect,  paraplegia  is  in  striking  contrast  with  hemiplegia. 
alysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  limited  to  sensation ,.may  be  due  to  a  mor- 
Qdition  of  the  nerves  at  their  periphery.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in 
,  apparently  from  the  action  of  cold,  there  was  loss  of  sensibility 
the  knees,  motion  being  unimpaired.  The  patient  was  obliged  to 
ided  by  the  visual  sense  in  walking.  The  paralysis  may  be  due  to 
ndition  of  the  muscles,  as  when  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  lead, 
fl  a  role,  paraplegic  paralysis  proceeds  from  an  affection  of  the  spinal 
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tion.  The  coses  varied  greatly  as  regards  the  degree  of  the  paralysis.  If 
the  paralysis  be  slight,  or  moderate,  it  occasions  only  a  certain  aiuoant 
of  difliculty  and  insecurity  in  walking.  In  walking  over  uneven  ground, 
or  whenever  a  misstep  is  made,  the  patient  is  unable  to  exert  qaicklj 
enough  a  sufficient  degree  of  muscular  etlbrt  to  recover  himself,  and  be  it 
thereibrc  liable  to  fall.  This  gives  him  a  sense  of  insecurity.  It  id  dlil 
fie  alt  for  him  to  walk  in  the  dark.  With  a  greater  amount  of  paralysis, 
locomotion  is  impracticable  without  the  aid  of  a  cane,  and,  with  a  still 
greater  amount,  crutches  are  necessary.  If  the  paralysis  approximate  to 
completeness,  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  bed  and  to  the  chair.  If  the 
paralysis  affect  sensation  as  well  as  motion,  a  difficulty  in  walking,  in 
addition  to  the  impairment  of  muscular  power,  arises  from  the  inaUUtj 
to  feel  the  contact  of  the  feet  with  tho  ground.  The  patient  is  guided 
in  his  movements  by  the  sight,  and  is  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of 
the  eyes.  Not  infrequently  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  i>owcr  of  co- 
ordinating voluntary  movements  is  associated  with  the  paralysis  iu  cuei  j 
of  paraplegia. 

A  marked  point  of  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  reflex  molf^ 
ments.  These  may  be  sometimes  excited  to  a  great  extent  in  easee  of 
complete  paralysis.  I  have  seen  the  limbs  flexed  quickly  so  as  to  briflg 
the  thighs  to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  in  a  case  of  complete  pandyiiii 
by  irritating  the  inguinal  region  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  eases  leflci 
movements  are  slight,  and  in  some  altogether  wanting.  TremalonsDea 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles  in  cases  of  incomplete  paral3'8i8  falls  under  the 
head  of  reflex  movements.  This  is  a  marked  feature  in  some  casei 
Whenever  the  patient  undertakes  vohmtary  movements,  tremor  of  tk 
muscles  is  excited.  Involuntary  twitching  of  the  affected  muscles  is  a 
symptom  in  some  cases.  Cramps  not  infi-equently  occur,  especiallj  id 
night.  In  some  cases  there  is  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  in  other  eases 
the  muscles  are  flaccid.  S|K>ntaneous  movements,  i.  e.,  without  cxcitttidl 
by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  other  parts,  are  sometimes  freqncflt 
and  extensive.  In  a  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital  the  legs  were  drawn  up 
and  the  thighs  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  these  movemcnti 
were  repeated  at  short  intervals,  so  that,  at  the  patient's  request,  thi 
limbs  were  mechanically  confined  in  an  extended  position.  These  spofr 
taneous  movements  were  much  more  marked  on  some  days  than  on  othen 
.At  length  the  flexion  of  the  thighs  and  legs  became  permanent,  and 
tinned  until  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  paralysis  in  this  case 
complete,  and  followed  a  strain  from  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  An  ezamt 
nation  after  death,  in  this  case,  revealed  softemng  to  difl9uence  of  the  coid 
below  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  connected  with  caries  of  the  spine,  thl 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra  being  separated  into  two  pieces,  and  these  pitK 
jecting  into  the  spinal  canal. 

A  marked  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  pain  in  the  back  ud 
limbs,  l^ain  in  either  the  l^ack  or  limbs,  or  iu  both  situations,  is  a  pnnt 
nent  symptom  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  wanting.  Pain  scmfr 
times  precedes  and  accompanies  the  development  of  the  paralysis,  nl 
afterwards  disappears.  Patients  sometimes  complain  of  a  sense  of  ool^ 
ness,  and  sometimes  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  affected  limbs.  A  scasi 
of  numbness,  a  feeling  such  as  exists  when  the  limbs  are  said  to  be  askcf^ 
and  the  sensation  commonly  known  as  of  pins  and  needles,  are  other  symp 
toms  more  or  less  marke<l  in  certain  cases.  The  temperatore  of  thepii» 
lyzed  limbs  is  sometimes  higher,  but  often  lower,  than  that  of  hcaltL 

An  important  difference  relates  to  the  pelvic  organs.  In  a  minority  ti 
cases  these  organs  remain  unaffected.    They  are  more  or  leas  implicatsi 
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n^ority  of  cases.  Constipation  usually  exists.  The  sense  of  the 
Qce  of  the  feces  in  the  rectum  is  not  infrequently  lost,  and  after  a 
,tive,  or  If  diarrhoea  occur,  evacuations  take  place  involuntarily.  The 
!8t  affection  of  the  urinary  system  consists  in  the  need  of  strong  vol- 
y  abdominal  efforts  to  expel  the  urine.  This  sometimes  precedes  the 
fsls  of  the  limbs.  Retention  is  not  uncommon,  requiring  the  use  of 
itheter.  Incontinence  of  urine  is  common,  the  urine  dribbling  away, 
ially  at  night.  In  some  cases  of  slight  or  moderate  paraplegia,  the 
it,  whenever  the  desire  is  felt,  is  obliged  to  urinate  in  haste  to  avoid 
mtory  micturition.  The  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  in 
cases,  leads  to  the  decomposition  of  urea,  and  the  urine  is  ammonia^ 
tien  passed.  In  these  cases  the  urine,  rendered  irritating  by  changes 
1  the  bladder,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  cystitis.  The  urine  is  then 
.  to  contain  mucus  and  pus  in  more  or  less  abundance.  Irrespective 
Btrtis,  or  retention,  the  urine  is  in  some  cases  alkaline,  and  in  some 

acid.  If  alkaline,  it  may  deposit  the  phosphates  more  or  less 
iantly. 

apism,  that  is,  erection  without  venereal  desire,  is  an  occasional 
tonL  As  regards  venereal  desire,  different  cases  differ.  Complete 
Jcgia,  affecting  both  sensation  and  motion,  is  not  incompatible  with 
1  passion  and  procreative  power.  Not  mfrequentl}''  there  is  loss  of 
Bsire  and  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse.  This  I  have  noted  in  seve- 
'  the  cases  which  1  have  recorded.  In  one  of  my  cases,  in  which 
ery  took  place  after  five  years,  there  was  absence  of  venereal  excite- 
for  that  perio<l,  and  reappearance  of  sexual  appetite  shortly  before 
lete  recovery  from  the  paralysis.  A  sensation  of  stricture  across 
bdomen,  as  if  it  were  encircled  with  a  tight  girdle,  is  an  occasional 
tom. 

ferent  cases  present  great  variation  as  regards  the  course  of  the  affec- 
jid  its  duration.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  complete  paralysis 
8  suddenly,  the  affection  increases  sometimes  rapidly,  but  oftener 
y,  nntil  it  has  attained  to  a  certain  degree,  which  may  be  slight  or 
rate  or  considerable.  The  paralysis  remains  at  this  point  stationary 
Tariable  period — ^weeks,  months,  or  even  years — and  then,  in  a  ccr- 
proportion  of  cases,  improvement  begins,  which  may  progress  to  a 
er  or  less  extent,  but  without  ending  in  recovery ;  or  recovery  may 
ilace.  In  another  class  of  cases,  ailer  the  paralysis  reaches  its  maxi- ' 
I  either  becoming  complete,  or,  if  incomplete,  greater  or  less  in  degree, 
lains  permanently  at  that  point.  And  in  this  class  of  cases  life  may 
lue  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition 

well  performed.  The  muscles  waste,  other  things  being  equal,  in 
irtion  to  the  degree  of  paralysis  and  its  duration.  In  cases  in  which 
lete  paraplegia  has  existed  for  many  j-ears,  the  general  health  being 

the  attenoation  of  the  lower  limbs  is  in  striding  contrast  with  the 
and  apper  extremities.  The  continuance  of  paraplegia,  although 
lete,  does  not  lead  to  imbecility  or  notable  mental  deterioration. 
»iis,  ander  these  circumstances,  preserve  their  mental  powers  unim- 
L  In  this  respect,  paraplegia  is  in  striking  contrast  with  hemiplegia. 
ralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  limited  to  6ensation,,may  be  due  to  a  mor- 
mdition  of  the  nerves  at  their  periphery.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in 
I,  apparently  from  the  action  of  cold,  there  was  loss  of  sensibility 
'  the  knees,  motion  being  unimpaired.  The  patient  was  obliged  to 
ided  by  the  visual  sense  in  walking.    The  paralysis  may  be  due  to 
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tttributfl  it  to  nu  tntra-crnninl  sITeotion,  U  to  suppoKtM 

I  vo  exist  in  both  hi^mispliercs  stifficientJy  limited  in  eidi  ■«] 

■J*  motor  nervous  fllaments  going  to  the  lower  Extrmty  i^ 

g  witb  the  filaments  going  to  the  upper  eztrenulio.   M 

!e  is  poBsible,  but  vastly  improbable.     Eren  whwi  phhj 

one  lower  extremity,  the  morbid  condition  ta  Bw  mat  Wi 

—  within  the  spinal  canal  than  within  the  skull.    That  pun 

irect  effect  of  cerebral  lesions  has  been  mamtAimd  hyl 

iters — Serres,  Esquirol,  Durand-Faixiel,  Watson,  Boa 

—the  opinion  being  based  on  cases  presenting  uiiMni 

lu  ncc  of  cerebral  disease;  and  on  the  liict  that  eereMl 

a.  Qcs  found  after  dejith,  and  no  morbid  appearances  iu  tk 

Li^      scoverable.     But  inasmuch  as  paraplegia  mny  exist,  « 

lif.im  of  the  cord  w»-'"''  -"■  diBcoverablo  after  deoUi,  Itb  fl 

the  parap        i  »h  lUi.ctional  iu  thcw  caees  rattier  tin 

of  oerebra      ^.ons.     Inflammation  of  the  meninges  oftl 

I  -J  meningitis),  oi-  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  (myelitis),  a 
Kinal  lesions  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  viz.,  softeniDg, 
Borrhage,  tumors  or  morbid  growths,  may  respfclively  SM 
Ve  relation  to  paraplegia.  But  paraplegia  somntimes  exit 
■urtw  fatal,  and  no  appreciable  changes  are  found  nder  death,  i 
microscopical  examination  has  shown,  iu  some  eases,  changes  not  t\ 
to  the  naked  eye.  Doubtless  there  are  molecular  changes  even  "I 
microscope,  with  our  existing  knowledge,  fails  to  reveal  them; 
must  admit,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  existence  of  functional  pvi 
PracticftUj',  it  is  highly  desirable  to  determine,  in  individual  ca«es.i 
the  paralysis  be  functional  or  not,  and  if  not  functional,  whether  It 
on  meningitis,  myelitis,  or  on  some  one  of  the  lesions  Just  etina 
Howerer,  to  determine  these  points  with  poeitiveness  will  often  b 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  with  our  present  means  of  diH 
diagnosis. 

The  sudden  occurrence,  witJiout  premonitions,  of  comjilete  pan! 
volving  sensation  and  motion,  accompanied  with  more  or  loss  pu 
matic  causes  being  excluded,  suggests,  as  a  probable  morbid  co 
hemorrhage  within  the  canal  or  cord.  Brown-Si&iuard  has  cited  ti 
in  which  a  hemorrhage  limited  to  one  lateral  half  of  the  gray  nu 
the  cord  proiliiced  loss  of  movement  on  the  side  of  the  hemorTlii 
loss  of  eeni^ihility  on  the  opposite  side,' 

The  symptoms  which  denote  acute  inflammation  of  the  sqM 
the  oord  (myelitis),  or  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  meninsM 
meoingitis),  as  the  causative  condition  are,  of  course,  those  bdot 
the  clmical  history  of  these  affections.     (  Vide  Chapter  II.  and  < 

III.) 

The  development  of  paralysis  dependent  on  inflammation  ot 
ningea  of  the  cord,  or  of  the  cord  itself,  is  more  or  less  erMlai 
inflammation  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  or  a  fall  npoQ  the  back, 
of  the  spine  gives  rise  to  paralysis,  by  causing  meningitis  or  mjel 
if  angular  curvature  follow,  by  pressure  on  the  cord. 

Induration  or  sclerosis  of  the  cord  gives  rise  to  paralysis  dilK 
regards  degree,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  antero-lateral  ( 
are  affected.  If  the  lesion  do  not  extend  beyond  the  sapeiAoe 
movements  may  be  excited,  and  the  electro-muscular  contractility 
paralyzed  muscles  is  preserved.    It  is  otherwise  if  the  lesion  eztoi 

■  Lectures  on  the  Central  Nervous  System,  Philadelphia,  IBM. 
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the  cord.  Sensation  is  not  diminished  in  the  affected  limbs,  if 
I  do  not  extend  to  the  posterior  columns.  If,  however,  the  pos- 
umns  be  affected,  the  paraplegia  is  associated  with  more  or  less 
nt  of  the  ability  to  co-ordinate  the  movements  of  the  paralyzed 
the  latter  constituting  locomotor  ataxia.^ 

iS  of  paraplegia  due  to  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord, 
opment  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  slow  and  nnaccompanied  by 

in  the  back  and  limbs,  spinal  tenderness,  cramps,  convulsive 
ts  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
ich  characterize  cases  of  local  myelitis  or  meningitis, 
s,  intra-spinal  in  their  origin  or  extending  into  the  canal  from 
may  give  rise  to  paralysis  by  exciting  inflammation  of  the  me- 
r  of  the  cord,  or  of  both,  and  the  symptoms  then  will  be  those 
neningitls  or  myelitis ;  or  tumors  may  give  rise  to  paralysis  by 
on  the  cord,  and  the  symptoms  will  then  be  analogous  to  those 
flammatory  softening.  To  determine  the  existence  of  a  tumor 
there  is  no  external  appearance,  is  hardly  practicable.  A  tumor 
i  lateral  half  of  the  cord  may  give  rise  to  loss  of  motion  in  one 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  other  limb.  The  existence  of  a  syphilitic 
ly  be  suspected  if  the  patient  have  had  syphilis,  and  nodes  have 

in  other  situations.  This  suspicion  should  suggest  remedies 
ference  to  syphilis.  Notable  improvement  under  the  use  of  mer- 
:he  iodide  of  potassium,  corroborate  the  diagnosis, 
egia  may  be  considered  as  functional  when  the  absence  of  inflam- 
nd  structural  lesions  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  and 
r  the  affection.  Pathological  relations  are  to  be  taken  into 
n  arriving  at  this  opinion.  Paraplegia  occurring  in  connection 
:;eria,  called  hysterical  paraplegia,  is  devoid  of  the  e>ddence  of 
tion,  and  the  completeness  of  recovery  is  proof  that  the  lesions 
re  been  named  did  not  exist.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which 
attacks  of  functional  paralysis,  the  paralysis  involving  sensation 
s  motion,  had  occurred  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  of  ten 
\  patient  being  subject  to  hysterical  manifestations.  In  like 
vhen  paraplegia  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria,  it  is  to  be  con- 
3  functional.  Cases  have  been  reported  by  Graves,  Romberg, 
irown-S^uard,  and  others,  within  late  years,  with  paraplegia 
y  referable  to  various  affections  of  different  organs,  viz.,  the 
bladder,  uterus,  ovaries,  intestines,  etc.  A  causative  connection 
lie  paralysis  and  diseases  seated  in  these  organs  is  inferred  from 
that  recovery  from  the  former  takes  place  after  the  latter  are 
t  is  supposed  that  the  local  diseases  induce  paralysis  by  a  morbid 
transmitted  through  the  reflex  system  of  nerves,  and  hence  the 
E?j?  paraplegia  has  been  used  to  distinguish  the  affection  in  these 
1  order  to  establish  a  pathological  connection  between  different 
ases  and  paralysis,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  former  pre- 
ievel opment  of  the  latter  in  a  proportion  of  cases  too  large  to 
led  by  merely  accidental  coincidence.  It  is  questionable  whether 
cient  to  show  this  have  been,  as  yet,  accumulated.  And  when, 
ler  hand,  it  is  considered  that  the  various  local  diseases,  supj)osed 
;|uate  to  the  causation  by  a  reflex  influence  are  not  accompanied 
818  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  existence  of  a  causative 

account  of  sclerosis,  non-inflammntory  softening,  and  tumors,  see  Struc* 
ins  within  the  Spinal  Cord,  Chap.  III. 


that  it  may  be  limited  to  a  segment  of  the  cord.  These  . 
which  certainly  admit  of  much  doubt.  On  the  other  hai 
conjectured  that  the  Bupj>OHcd  reflex  influence  induces  coi 
coni,  by  paralyzing  the  vano-motor  nenes.* 

Congestion  of  tlic  cord  is  generally  enumerated  among  I 
ditions  giving  rise  to  paraplegia.  It  may  be  doubted  vhet 
gcstion  of  the  cord  it  ever  sulllcicnt  to  produce  paralysis, 
whether  simple  congestion  is  tfver  so  limited  to  a  jmrtion  o 
priKlucc  iiaraplcgia.  The  tortuous  course  of  the  reioB  wi 
canal,  the  absence  of  valves  in  these  veins,  and  their  reloti 
cavn?,  would  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  passive  conj 
liarly  liable  to  take  place  in  this  situation,  and  it  might 
priori,  that  active  congestion  would  be  here  of  frequent  occ 
into  view  the  excitations  to  which  the  sjunal  conl  is  subjcc 
spinal  paralysis,  exclusive  of  traumntio  cases,  is  extrem 
Bud  paraplegia  is  not  obscned  under  the  circumstances  wl 
rise  to  more  or  less  congestion,  such  aa  the  cold  stage  of  i 
intermittent  fever,  prolonged  ex|)osure  to  cold,  cirrhosis  o 
dominal  tumors  of  large  size,  pregnancj-,  disease  of  the 
the  {ircHunt  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
reckon  congestion  of  the  cord  among  the  causative  cond 
in  a  causative  relation  to  parnlysts. 

The  pi-oiluction  of  paraplegia  by  the  use  of  flour  made 
of  the  Inlht/rue  sativim  in  some  parts  of  India,  suggcati 
that  it  may  Hometinies  be  produced  by  poisons  not  yet  as 
already  stated,  Dr.  IlandfleKt  Jones  considers  that  fkjnct 
may  depend  on  simple  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres,  i 
the  term  cerebral  or  Kpinal  jiontsis  to  denote  this  condition 
cases  in  which  this  is  supposed  to  bo  the  morbid  eoudil 
paretic  paralysis.' 

Ah  further  means  of  distingidshing  ia  practice  caaes  of  1 
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I  iovariably,  incomplete,  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely  impli- 
motion  is  alone  impaired  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  not  invariably, 
le  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  but  little  affected.  The  favorable  pro- 
under  judicious  treatment,  goes  far  toward  confirming  the  correctness 
I  diagnosis  in  cases  considered  as  functional.  To  the  foregoing 
ostic  points  in  differentiating  functional  paraplegia,  however,  there 
coeptions.  A  young  woman  who  came  under  my  obserwition  at 
'ue  Hospital,  found  herself  completely  paraplegic  on  awakening  in 
loming.  She  was  subject  to  epilepsy  at  night,  and  a  paroxysm  oc- 
l  during  the  night  when  the  paralysis  took  place.  She  was  a  pros- 
,  and  had  had  sexual  intercourse  with  sevend  persons  before  falling 
K  The  paraplegia  was  complete  as  respects  motion  and  sensation, 
alight  reflex  movements  could  be  excited.  There  was  retention  of 
and  partial  want  of  control  over  the  rectum.  On  the  eighth  day 
the  puraljrtic  attack,  sepsation  began  to  return,  and  on  the  ninth  day 
ioovery  of  both  sensation  and  motion  was  complete.  On  the  thir- 
k  day  she  was  well  enough  to  be  discharged,  having  had  no  treat- 
directed  specially  to  the  paralysis. 

actional  paraplegia  is  attributable,  in  some  cases,  to  excessive  vene- 
ndulgence  or  to  masturbation.  Among  the  cases  which  I  have 
led,  is  one  in  which  the  patient,  a  male,  aged  50  years,  admitted  an 
it  daily  indulgence  in  the  venereal  act  for  twenty-five  years.  Males 
lore  subject  to  paraplegia  than  females.  Of  150  cases  observed  by 
Q-S^uard,  in  110  the  patients  were  of  the  male  sex. 
i  prognosis  in  cases  of  paraplegia  must  have  reference  to  the  dif- 
;  morbid  conditions  of  the  cord  on  which  the  paralysis  depends. 
I  in  which  the  paral^^sis  is  due  to  hemorrhage  or  spinal  apoplexy 
ally  end  fatally  within  a  short  period.  Recovery  from  mj^elitis, 
at  injury  to  the  cord  suflUcient  to  render  permanent  a  greater  or  less 
e  of  paralysis,  is  rare.  The  prospect  in  cases  of  local  meningitis  of 
ord  is  better.  If  the  inflammation  be  limited  to  the  meninges,  and 
iralysis  be  caused  wholly  by  the  pressure  of  lymph,  with  the  cessa- 
»f  the  inflammation  and  absorption  of  the  lymph  the  causative  cou- 
i  is  removed,  and  complete  recovery  may  take  place.  In  cases  of 
»8is  notable  improvement  may  take  place,  but  recovery  is  never  to 
ipected.  In  cases  of  non-inflammatory  softening,  neither  recovery 
the  paralysis  nor  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  best  that 
le  expected,  in  such  cases,  is  that  the  paralysis  will  either  remain 
nary  at  a  certain  point,  or  increase  very  slowly.  In  the  cases  in 
.  the  paralysis  depends  on  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  of  the  bone 
placement  from  caries,  there  may  be  improvement  in  so  far  as  the 
rsis  may  have  been  increased  by  local  meningitis,  but  in  proportion 
I  Dressure  of  the  tumor  or  bone  nroduces  obstruction,  the  naralvsis 


years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  had  a.  second  recum 
lyBie.  After  two  mootha  there  was  improTement,  and  Ui 
lost  sight  of. 

Another  of  the  cases  exerapliflcs  recovery  after  a  still 
of  the  paralysis.  This  patient,  a.  German  emigrant  of  corn 
genco,  became  paraplegic  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  o 
sent  to  Ward's  Island.  He  remained  there  five  years.  1 
these  years  he  was  confined  mostly  to  the  bod.  Daring  th< 
there  bad  been  gradual  improvement.  He  came  under  m; 
Bellcvue  Hospital  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  and  after  a 
discharged,  having  perfectly  recovered. 

Such  cases  as  these  affoiil  ground  for  encooragement,  I 
the  paralysis  may  have  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Almost  every  practitioner  is  acquainted  with  cases  of  pi 
com])lete  or  incomplete,  of  many  years'  standing,  in  which  i 
tion,  and  all  the  bodily  functions,  together  with  the  mental  i 
unaffected.  The  following  case,  reported  by  the  late  Pro 
of  the  most  remarkable  which  have  fallen  under  my  notic 

"  M.  G.,  on  the  Gth  of  Tfovember,  1804,  being  then  a  Bt< 
man  22  years  of  age,  while  painting  the  tower  of  a  chnr 
tatcd,  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffolding,  a  distance  of  forty  fe< 
frozen  ground  upon  his  back  and  hips.  Paralysis  of  the  li 
body  was  found  to  be  complete  and  loss  of  sensation  cnl 
examination  showed  depression  corresponding  to  the  twi 
tcbra.  In  short,  the  patient  exhibited  the  usued  symptoms 
dislocation  of  the  spine  with  compression  of  the  medulla. 
nnsuccessful  attempts  at  reduction  were  made.  The  treai 
of  local  depletion,  careful  att«ntion  to  the  bladder  and  bo 
wards  baths,  liniments,  friction,  electricity,  etc.  etc  Tl 
became  comfortable,  and  lived  from  November,  1804,  to 
when  he  dictl  of  double  pneumonia.  During  this  period, 
plctely  pamplceic,  he  married,  had  six  chil<fien,  and  by 
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ve  said  that  the  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  was  at  first  complete 
le  site  of  the  injury.  Within  a  year  sensation  gradually  returned 
ont  of  the  abdomen,  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  front  of  the 
own  to  within  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  knee-joint,  and  extend- 
it  half-way  around  the  thighs.  At  the  same  time  the  power  of 
asor  muscles  of  the  leg  ( quadriceps  extensor  cruris)  was  recovered, 
responds  exactly  with  the  distribution  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
ler  restoration  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion  ever  took  place, 
rrative  by  the  patient  he  says :  '  I  have  frequently  cut,  burned, 
and  injured  my  legs  in  various  ways  without  knowing  it  till  I  dis- 
the  wounds  by  sight,  and  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  fell  and 
>th  bones  of  the  right  leg,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  until  I  attempted 
p  and  found  it  swinging  about  like  a  leather  strap.  I  immediately 
bed,  sent  for  a  surgeon,  had  it  bandaged,  splintered,  and  dressed 
Lsual  manner,  and  after  lying  on  the  bed  the  usual  time,  I  again 
1  my  crutches  and  walked  about  with  it  as  usual,  without  having 
ced,  during  the  whole  time,  the  least  sensation  in  it  more  than  in 
:;h  that  I  walked  upon.' 

li  respect  to  the  effect  upon  nutrition,  the  lower  extremities  showed 
'ate  atrophy,  while  the  head,  trunk,  and  upper  extremities  were 
ieveloped.  In  regard  to  the  secretions  and  the  excretions,  the 
uliarity  observed  was  that'the  alvine  evacuations  were  uniformly 
•rm  of  very  dry,  small  scybalee.  The  catheter  was  used  for  four 
(ler  the  accident,  but  afterwards  he  was  able,  by  a  powerful  con- 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  aided  by  a  loop  of  rope  tightly  twisted 
bick  over  the  hypogastric  region,  to  nearly  empty  the  bladder, 
to  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  reproductive  functions,  the 
ihall  speak  for  himself;  he  says :  ^  At  the  age  of  36  I  married,  and 
in  due  time  presented  me  with  a  son,  and  in  1823  with  a  daugh- 
1826  with  another  son ;  and  in  1828  with  twins  (a  son  and  daugh- 
d  in  1831  (my  age  being  49  and  the  age  of  my  wife  43)  she  pre- 
le  another  daughter,  which  was  the  last.  You  will  probably  ask 
3ame  all  these  children.  I  reply  that  for  many  reasons,  perfectly 
ory  to  myself,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  legitiniacy.' 
lent,  in  his  narrative,  goes  on  to  detail  irrefragable  proofs  of  his 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  conviction  of  the  legi- 
>f  his  children.  They  all  resemble  him  closely.  The  mother, 
>ut  her  married  life,  sustained  an  excellent  character;  besides, 
no  physiological  reason  why  a  paraplegic  should  not  procreate, 
luctive,  like  the  other  organic  functions,  being  independent  of, 
greatly  influenced  by,  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  This  was  well 
td  in  this  case.  Though  capable  of  coition  and  fruitful  connec- 
never  experienced  the  venereal  orgasm. 

requently  experienced  vague  distress  in  his  lower  extremities,  and 
ily  by  experience  he  came  to  connect  this  with  the  action  of  cold, 
the  rectum  or  bladder  required  evacuation,  he  did  not  experience 
1  sensation  pointing  to  these  needs,  and  by  accident  only  came  to 
5  these  feelings  of  discomfort  with  the  conditions  which  they  re- 
d." 

less  remarkable  case  of  complete  motor  and  sensory  paralysis 
e  filth  dorsal  vertebra,  following  an  injury,  was  reported  by  Dr. 

D.  Purple,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  1853.  The 
in  this  case,  finding  his  lower  limbs  burdensome,  persuaded  a 
to  amputate  them  near  the  hip-joint.  The  operation  was  wholly 
pain,  and  the  stumps  healed  readily. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

G«iMnl  SplDBl  Panlysia.  Treatment  ol  Paralysis.  GlowvIaUal  Tmn 
Paralysis.  Progressive  Locomotor  Ataxia.  FrocresBlTe  Mnacnlar. 
trophic,  or  mro-BChirotic  paralysis.    Scleroderma.   Neuillli. 

OP  the  different  fomiB  of  paralysis,  it  remaiDB  to  com 
UnguiBlied  as  general.  After  having  briefly  cona 
of  general  paraljais  which,  from  its  dependence  on  dk 
the  epinal  cord,  is  called  spinal,  the'  treatmeDt  of  pi 
attention. 

Oeneral  flpinal  Faraljiii. 

Paralysis  is  called  general  when  the  four  eztremitief 
only  the  four  extremities,  but  the  face  on  one  side  or 
be  paralyzed  in  cuecs  of  double  hemiplegia,  to  which  te 
been  made.  In  these  cases  the  lateral  halves  of  the  1 
lyzed  by  successive  attacks  of  hemiplegia.  Such  caaei 
travasation  of  blood  or  circumscribed  soitening,  occun 
in  each  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  may  give  rise 
hemiplegia  or  general  paralysis,  which  would  be  like! 
greater  or  Ices  extent,  the  mnsclee  of  the  face.  Qei 
Tolving  the  cranial  nerves,  either  proceeds  from,  or 
intra-crnnial  morbid  conditions.  It  is  possible  that  eu 
be  fVinctional.  But  the  term  general  paralysis  is  app 
limited  to  the  four  extremities,  and  dependent  on  intra- 
ditions.  This  form  may,  therefore,  be  distinguished 
paralysis.  The  affection  Itnown  as  progressive  genen 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  will  be  considered  separate!] 
under  the  name  general  cerebral  paralysis. 


Heneral  d 
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B  the  mftjority  of  cases  these  various  lesions  are  situated  in  the  dorsal  or 
lumbar  portion,  and  hence  give  rise  to  paraplegia.  Judging  from  the 
cases  which  I  have  observed,  general  paralysis  is  apt  to  be  functional,  an<l 
the  prognosis  is,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  far  more  favorable  than  in  most 
cases  of  either  paraplegia  or  hemiplegia.  Of  my  13  cases  two  ended 
(gtally ;  in  five  cases  the  recovery  is  taiown  to  have  been  complete  ;  in 
five  the  recovery  was  nearly  complete  at  the  last  date  of  observation,  and 
la  one  case  the  patient,  at  the  time  of  writing,  had  nearly  recovered. 

Of  the  two  fatal  cases,  in  one  no  autopsy  was  made.  In  the  other  case, 
an  examination  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  showed  no  morbid  appear- 
ances ;  but  a  microscopical  examination  was  not  made.  In  this  case,  re- 
duplication of  the  two  heart-sounds  was  observed  for  several  successive 
days,  but  this  disappeared  before  death.  The  heart  presented  no  morbid 
i^pearances.  The  patient  died  suddenl}',  probably  from  syncope.  The 
autopsy  revealed  no  explanation  of  the  sudden  death.  In  a  fatal  case 
whidi  came  under  my  observation  in  Belle vue  Hospital  in  1868,  the  spinal 
ooid  presented  no  morbid  appearances  appreciable  by  the  eye  or  touch ; 
and  in  this  case  the  autopsy  showed  no  disease  elsewhere  to  account  for 
dMtL 

The  development  of  the  paralysis  was  gradual  in  5  cases,  and  sudden 
ia  4  cases,  the  histories  not  containing  information  on  this  point  in  4  cases. 
In  most  of  the  cases  the  paralysis  was  developed  without  premonitions. 
Headache  preceded  for  a  single  day  in  one  case,  and  in  another  case  pain 
in  the  head  and  back  for  a  day.  In  one  case  the  patient  had  suffered 
much  from  rheumatism.  In  two  cases  the  paralysis  was  preceded  by  di- 
airfaoea.  In  three  cases  the  paralysis  was  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold 
and  F^t,  in  one  of  these  cases  the  patient  having  been  in  the  water  for 
three  days.  In  one  case  intermittent  fever  and  pleuritis  preceded  the 
paralysis.  In  one  case  the  patient,  a  female,  attributed  the  disease  to 
■mtal  inquietude.  In  one  case  it  followed  an  injur}^,  and  was  due  appa- 
mtly  to  shock. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  development  of  the  paralysis  is  grad- 
Bal,  the  different  limbs  become  affected  not  simultaneouslj',  but  succes- 
airely.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  paralysis  was  first  apparent  in  the  thiunb 
af  one  hand.  In  another  case,  the  right  upper  limb  was  first  paralyzed, 
lext  the  left  upper  limb,  and  afterward  both  lower  limbs  became  affected. 
!n  another  case  tlie  paralysis  commenced  in  one  lower  limb,  next  extended 

0  tjie  other  lower  limb,  and  afterward  to  the  upper  extremities.  In  seve- 
•1  eases  the  different  members  were  not  ecjually  affected.  In  most  cases 
S  is  noted  that  the  paralysis  was  greater  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
jabs.  In  one  case  the  reverse  is  noted.  In  some  cases  an  up{x^r  and  a 
mer  limb  on  the  same  side  were  more  paralyzed  than  the  limbs  on  the 
fcher  side,  but  in  two  cases  an  upper  and  a  lower  limb  on  opposite  sides 
resented  a  greater  degree  of  paralysis.  The  sensibility  was  in  not  one 
r  the  cases  diminished,  and  hj'pero^sthesia  of  the  surface  was  noted  in 
ne  case.     In  but  one  of  the  cases  was  there  dififlculty  in  urination,  and 

1  this  case  the  difiSculty  was  of  very  brief  duration.  Pain  in  the  back 
ad  spinal  tenderness  are  noted  in  only  two  of  the  cases.  In  most  of  the 
Bses  the  appetite  and  digestion  were  but  little  or  not  at  all  affected,  and 
le  body  was  well  nourished. 

The  thoracic  respiratory  movements  were  not  in  any  case  diminished. 
a  one  case  they  were  increased,  and  the  diaphragmatic  movements  were 
anting.  The  breathing  in  this  case,  for  several  weeks,  was  costal,  phy- 
ieal  exploration  showing  the  absence  of  any  pulmonar}"  or  cardiac  disease. 
lie  paralysis  evidently  involved  the  diaphragm.    The  patient  was  unable 
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to  sneeze.  TThon  snuff  was  put  into  the  nostrils,  he  felt  intensely  the  do. 
sire  to  sneeze,  but  the  act  did  not  take  place.  Afterward,  when  noUlile 
improvement  had  taken  place  as  regards  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  the 
power  of  sneezing  returned,  and  the  diaphragmatic  movementn  in  respin. 
tion  were  apparent.  In  three  cases  phonation  was  notably  affected.  Ib 
two  of  these  eases  there  was  complete  aphonia,  and  in  the  other  case  tbe 
voice  was  impaired  but  not  lost. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  paralysis,  of  the  two  fatal  cases,  in  one 
it  existed  for  17  months,  and  in  the  other  case  for  only  a  week.  Of  three 
cases  in  which  the  recovery  was  complete,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
in  each  case  the  duration  was  six  months.  The  duration  in  live  eases,  ic 
spectively,  at  the  date  of  the  last  record,  the  improvement  hi  all  having 
been  so  great  as  to  render  it  probable  that  complete  recovery  would  take 
place,  is  as  follows :  five  months,  sixteen  months,  and  in  three  cases  two 
years. 

One  of  the  cases  embraced  in  the  foregoing  analysis  is  interesting  u 
illustrative  of  functional  paralysis  producwl  by  exposure  to  cold  and  roas- 
cular  exertion.     The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  case :  Mr.  M.,  aged 
45,  a  broker,  during  a  violent  snow-storm,  Dec.  12th,  18C7,  rode  from  the 
city  to  Morrisania,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  in  a  horse-car.    The  jour- 
ney was  nnioh  protracted  on  account  of  the  snow,  and  he  was  often  obliged 
to  get  out  in  consequence  of  the  car  getting  off  the  track.     The  car  wm 
crowded  and  he  stood  upon  the  platform  of  the  car,  his  back  exposed  to 
the  storm.     Ue  had  not  been  well  for  two  or  three  weeks,  having  synj^ 
toms  denoting  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  and  he  had  been  on  restricted 
diet.     He  managed  to  reach  his  house,  feeling,  as  he  expressed  it,  as  if  he 
had  been  stoned  almost  to  death.     He  shortly  became  insensible,  bu^after 
a  short  time  consciousness  returned,  and  there  was  now  general  paraiyni 
which  was  comi)lete,  involving  both  motion  and  sensation,  extending  ow 
all  the  bod}'  below  the  head.     He  said  it  was  difficult  to  breathe,  and  thik 
he  felt  at  times  as  if  he  would  lose  his  l)reath.     There  was  a  dispositioa 
to  somnolency,  l>ut  he  was  easily  aroused  and  his  mental  faculties  were 
intact.     I  saw  him  in  consultation  with  the  attending  physician.  Dr.  Hot- 
ton,  of  Morrisania,  on  tiie  lilth  day  after  the  attack.     Under  a  treatment 
consisting  of  stimulants,  frictions,  and  nutritious  food,  he  had  in  a  meas- 
ure recovered  from  the  paralysis.     These  measures  of  treatment  were  con- 
tinued, and  tiie  recovery  was  in  a  short  time  complete. 

A  case  of  general  spinal  paralysis  which  came  under  my  obsen'ationin 
Bellevue  Hospital,  in  1860,  illustrated  the  danger  which  may  arise  from 
diminished  i)ower  of  the  respirator}'  movements,  and,  also,  recover}'  under 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  render  the  prognosis  extremely  unfoTO^ 
able.     The  patient,  an  unmarriwl  woman,  aged  27,  began  to  lose  power 
over  th(^  limbs  shortly  after  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  which 
ha<l  confuuMl  her  to  her  bed  for  about  four  weeks.     The  paralysis  progiW' 
sively  increased  for  two  montiis,  when  she  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
The  paralysis  of  the  limbs  was  incomi)lete,  but  the  muscular  power  was 
so  much  (liniinislied  that  she  was  quite  hel])less.     There  were  no  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  the  intellige'uce  was  unaffected.     The  breathing  was  exclu- 
sively costal,  and,  at  times,  tlie  suffering  from  dyspno?a  was  extreme. 
Scotch  snufl*  introduced  into  the  nostrils  caused  an  intense  desire  to  sncese, 
and  grimaces,  but  there  was  no  sneezing  act.     There  were  no  signs  of  pul- 
monary or  cardiac  disease.     She  was  able  to  si)eak  only  in  a  feeble  voice, 
and  with  jerking  efforts.     At  one  time  the  want  of  power  to  carry  on  res- 
piration was  so  gi*eat  that,  apparently,  she  was  almost  moribumi    Attiu« 
time  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  seemed  to  be  useAiL    Diy  cap- 
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^  over  the  spine  appeared  to  be  of  service.    In  aildition,  she  was  treated 

rith  tonics,  stimulants,  and  good  alimentation.  After  a  fortnight  there 
wmm  marked  improvement.  8he  was  then  atUieked  with  pneumonia  affect- 
i^  (he  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  At  this  time  she  had  not  recovered 
Uaphiagmatic  movements.  She  passeil  safely  through  the  pneumonia. 
the  ability  to  sneeze  soon  returned,  and,  atler  remaining  in  hospital 
leTerai  months,  she  was  discharged  well. 

Treatment  of  Paralysis. 

The  treatment  of  the  several  forms  of  paralysis  which  have  been  con- 
ildeved  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  reference  to  the  morbid  conditions  on 
irliich  the  paralysis  is  dependent,  to  coexisting  affections  in  any  part  of 
tt&e  l)ody,  and  to  the  state  of  the  system.     The  treatment,  in  these  points 
of  -view,  is  addressed,  not  directly  to  the  paraljsis,  but  to  causative  and 
ooneomitant  affections.     Measures  to  be  addressed  to  morbid  conditions 
on  which  the  paralysis  depends,  must,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
Umture  of  these  conditions ;  hence,  it  is  important,  if  possible,  to  deter- 
inine  their  nature  in  individual  cases.     The  questions  which  the  practi- 
tioner is  to  endeavor  to  settle,  as  preparatory  to  this  part  of  the  treatment, 
aie:  Does  the  paral^-sis  dejK'ud  on  an  inflammation,  or  a  lesion  of  some 
.kind,  and,  if  so,  where  is  the  inflammation  or  lesion  situated — in  the  tract 
of  a  nerve,  within  the  cranium,  or  within  the  spinal  canal?     If  the  para- 
lyaiB  depend  on  a  lesion,  what  is  its  character  and  its  extent  ?     Is  there 
poand  for  the  suspicion,  if  not  belief,  that  the  paralysis  is  the  effect  of 
Mions  caused  b}'  syphilis  ?     Does  the  paralysis  de|iend  on  poisoning  by 
kad?    Is  there  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  some  other  toxical  agent, 
nch  as  arsenic,  copixjr,  or  mercury  ?     Do  the  history  arid  symptoms  ren- 
der it  probable  that  tlie  paralysis  is  functional  ?     Are  there  concomitant 
■factions  which  may  ix>ssil)ly  stand  in  a  causative  relation,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  paralysis  ?     What  is  the  state  of  the  system  as  re- 
gards nutrition,  debility,  and,  more  especially,  ameraia  ? 

Measures  of  treatment,  differing  and  quite  opposite  in  character,  will 
be  indicated  acconling  to  the  conclusions  at  which  the  practitioner  ar- 
rives, after  propounding  to  himself  the  foregoing  questions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  here  tlie  various  measures  which  may  be  indicatotl 
in  different  cases.  The  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend,  in  some 
cases,  on  the  indications  being  correctly  interpretetl  and  judiciously-  ful- 
filled. But,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  paralysis  deix?nds  on 
lesions  which  are  irremeiliablo,  and  complete  success  of  treatment  is  not 
to  be  expecte<L  It  is  to  Ix*  added,  that  if  there  l^e  groun<l  to  suspect  the 
esstence  of  sj-philitic  lesion,  the  remedies  which  exiwrieiice  has  shown  to 
be  specially  curative,  in  many  cases,  namely,  mercury,  and  the  iodide  of 
potissium,  are  indicated.  Tl^  fonner  may  l.>e  carried  to  mild  ptyalism, 
Md  the  latter  to  the  point  of  toleration.  The  curative  efleet  of  these 
Wmcdies,  in  cases  of  doubt,  conflrms  the  supposition  of  the  dependence 
on  8}7)hilis. 

The  treatment,  in  the  second  place,  has  reference  directly  to  the  para- 
lysis, and  consists  of  measures  addresseil  to  the  paralyzi'il  i)arts.  The 
objects  are  to  rouse  or  restore  the  function  of  the  paralyzed  parts,  ])ro- 
mote  circulation  in  the  parts,  and  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  healthy 
natrition.  The  more  important  of  the  measures  are,  friction  wiih  stimu- 
lating embrocations,  or  shampooing,  electricity,  passive  movements 
stiychnia,  and,  a1x)ve  all,  whenever  practicable,  active  exercise  under  the 
influence  of  the  will. 


sidcniblc  period  paralyzed,  they  may  remain  so  iDdefinite 
efforts  be  not  made  for  their  restoration. 

In  the  treatment  of  paralysis  the  practitioner  is  llabl 
resorting  immediately,  or  too  soon,  to  measures  to  roa 
parts,  while  the  paralysis  is  still  sustained  by  the  causi 
and  restoration  at  that  time  is  out  of  tlie  question.  A 
after  the  paralysis  has  existed  for  some  time,  to  overlook 
restoration  will  not  take  place  spontaneously,  but  that  p€ 
may  bo  required  for  recovery.  A  Ih  ird  error  is,  to  exp< 
tlie  paralysis  has  existed  so  long  that  the  muscles  and 
have  undergone  degenerative  changes. 

The  researches  of  Duchcnne  and  others,  within  latifyci 
cationoft  lie  induced  electrical  current  (Faradization)  in  c 
paralysis,  have  shown  that,  by  means  of  tiiis  agency,  impor 
may  Iw  obtained  respecting  the  condition  of  the  affected 
the  current  from  an  electro-m.ignetlc  or  el  petrosal  vanic 
cieut  power  is  passed  through  healthy  muscles,  contract 
This  susceptibility  to  the  electrical  current  is  called  the  < 
contraclilily.  The  passage  of  the  current  through  th 
more  or  less  pain,  not  due  to  the  contraction  oxcited  by 
this  muscular  jiaiii  denotes  what  is  called  the  electro-muBt 
Xow,  the  state  of  paralyzed  muscles  as  regards  electro-ma 
lity  and  electro-muscular  sensibility  is  to  be  taken  into 
application  of  not  only  electricity,  but  other  therapeutic 
dressed  to  the  paralysis.  In  muscular  paralysis  from  in 
tions,  as  a  rule,  the  paralyzetl  muscles  respond  to  the  e 
not  less,  and  in  some  cases  even  more,  than  in  health,  un 
suffer  from  prolonged  inaction  or  defective  nutrition.  Tl 
rent  in  sucli  cases  is,  to  some  extent,  a  test  of  the  state  O 
regards  their  capacity  for  contracting  imder  the  influence  ■ 
statement  just  made  appears  to  be  the  rule,  but  there  are 
some  instances  volitional  contractilitv  is  rceained  while 
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Teapeotire  of  changes  arising  from  defective  or  disordered  nntri- 
088  of  electro-contractility  and  electro-sensibility  has  already  been 
>  characterize  paralysis  from  lead.  Finally,  in  proportion  as 
and  nerves  undergo  degeneration  of  structure  as  an  effect  of  long- 
d  paralysis,  they  respond  but  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  electrical 
In  certain  cases,  therefore,  electricity  gives  information  of  the 
Qess  of  paralysis.  The  electro-contractility  of  paralyzed  muscles 
imes  lost,  and  the  electro-sensibility  remains  intact ;  under  these 
ances,  the  prognosis  is  less  unfavorable  than  when  both  are 

idicioufl  employment  of  electricity,  as  a  theraputical  agent  in  cases 
jTsis,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance.  To  consider,  however, 
of  the  treatment  fully  would  require  details  which  do  not  pro- 
l  within  the  scope  of  tliis  work.  For  these  the  reader  must  con- 
tises  devoted  specially  to  electricity  considered  in  its  applica- 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  A  few  practical  points  only  can  be 
oduced.^ 

ids  to  be  attained  by  electricity,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  are  the 
on  of  the  ability  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  respond  to  the  will, 
maintenance  of  the  circulation,  together  with  healthy  nutrition, 
le  affected  organs.  Electricity  is  therefore  not  required  when  the 
d  muscles  respond  to  the  current  as  actively  as  the  corresponding 
which  are  not  paralyze^l,  and  still  less  is  it  required  when  the 
luscular  contractility  and  sensibility  are  greater  than  normal, 
bese  circumstances,  electricity  may  do  harm.  In  cases  of  para- 
m  intra-cranial  morbid  conditions,  the  employment  of  this  mea- 
x>  be  deferred  until  the  muscles  begin  to  suffer  from  prolonged 
as  denoted  by  diminished  electro-contractility,  electro-sensibility, 
rition.  Electricity  is  not  to  be  employed  when  the  paralyzed 
are  rigid  from  irritation  or  inflammation  at  the  nervous  centre, 
es  in  which  the  paralyzed  muscles  fail  to  i*espond  to  the  electrical 
from  defective  innervation,  as  an  immediate  or  speedy  result  of 
onditions  affecting  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves,  recovery  is  not  to 
jted  so  long  as  the  paralysis  is  sustained  by  the  persistence  of 
)rbid  conditions.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the  judicious 
lent  of  electricity  may  promote  circulation  and  nutrition,  and  thus 
keep  the  muscles  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  resuming  their 
to  act  in  obedience  to  the  will,  when  the  conditions  sustaining 
lysis  are  diminished  or  removed.  A  response  to  the  electrical 
as  regards  contractility  or  sensibility,  or  both,  is  evidence  of 
r  innervation;  and  then  the  persevering  employment  of  electricity 
re  of  great  service. 

ds  in  which  the  causative  morbid  conditions,  such  as  non-inflam- 
oftcning  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  preclude  any  expectation  of 
nent,  or  when,  from  the  long  duration  of  the  paralysis,  degenera- 
bructure  in  the  paralyzed  parts  has  ensued,  it  is  useless  to  persist 
iployment  of  electricity. 

be  convenience  of  readers  dosirons  of  entering  into  a  full  consideration  of 
lectricity  the  following  references  are  given  :  The  writings  of  Duchenne 
im ;  Meyer^s  treatise  translated  by  Hammond ;  Electro-physiology  and 
lerapeutics  by  Alfred  C.  Garratt ;  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Medical  and 
Jaea  of  Electricity,  by  George  M.  Beard,  M.D.,  and  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M. 
fortes  of  Nerves,  etc.,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D. ;  Hammond's  treatise 
es  of  the  Nervous  System ;  and  Lectures  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D., 
ADcet,  1870. 


and  still  less  of  the  humoD  organism. 

Friction  of  the  aurfoce,  and,  in  mnscular  paralysis,  kne 
pressure,  or  sliampooing,  are  importajit  measures  of  tre 
lating  liniments  facilitate  tlie  friction,  or  rubbing,  and  i 
extent,  in  themselves  useful.  These  measures  are  ser 
moling  the  circulation  and  maintaining  nutrition.  They 
fully  and  persevcriugly  employed  by  persons  properly  ii 
ph^'slcilm. 

t*B8siYe  movements  in  cases  of  complete  paralysis  are 
tant ;  that  is,  movements  of  paralyzed  limbs  by  the  hand 
when  practicable,  by  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  patient, 
inaction  on  the  circulation  and  nutrition  are  in  this  way 
paralyzed  muscles  are  kept  in  a  state  of  preparation  To 
traction.  The  importance  of  this  measure  will  not,  of  o 
ciuted  by  the  patient,  and  it  is  to  be  explained  and  enforo 
ctan.  Di-a.  lUitchcll,  Morehouse,  and  Keen  attribute  much 
movements  iu  the  treatment  of  paralysis  from  gunshot  Wi 
injuries  of  nerves.  They  state  that  in  coses  in  which  mol 
lyzed  parts  was  very  painful,  they  were  accustomed  to  gi 
authors  attach  importance  to  the  douche,  using  altemab 
water. 

In  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  not  complete,  the  mo 
sure  for  effecting  either  recover}-  or  the  utmost  degree 
compatible  with  permanent  lesions  is  voluntary  exercise, 
has  been  for  some  time  a  pai'alytic  is  in  a  condition  not  a 
infant  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  the  muscles.  Pei 
iu  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  is  the  means  by  which  d 
power  are  to  be  acquired.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tii 
caiMis,  paralysis  continues  until  it  becomes  incurably  fia 
|Kiint,  when  persevering  exercise,  in  conjunction  with  ' 
might  have  led  to  recovery,  or  to  more  or  less  improremt 
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roing  measures.  From  its  power  of  exciting  contractions  in  para- 
iiscles,  strychnia  has  been  much  employed  in  cases  of  paralysis, 
nictations  which  led  to  its  employment  have  not  been  realizeil, 
he  present  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  consider  it  as 
y  of  little  or  no  value.  Clinical  experience  furnishes  but  little 
!  of  its  possessing  any  special  curative  power,  but,  as  a  tonic 
it  appears  to  be  useful  in  certain  cases,  in  a  case  of  paraplegia, 
^hose  which  I  have  collected,  in  which  the  patient  was  confined, 
Dost  part,  to  the  bed  for  three  years,  he  took  no  remedy  during 
od.  He  began  to  improve  after  commencing  the  use  of  strychnia 
lia  in  small  doses ;  and  he  continued  to  use  these  remedies  steadily 
^ears,  the  improvement  progressing  and  complete  recovery  taking 
Strychnia  should  not  be  given  when  the  conditions  sustaining  the 
3  involve  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  brain  or  spinal  coixl. 
rds  doses,  it  should  be  given  within  the  limit  of  producing  invol- 
;witchings  of  the  palsied  muscles.  In  favorable  cases,  its  use, 
rate  or  small  doses,  should  be  continued  for  a  long  period. 
»horus  is  useful  in  some  cases  of  paralysis.  In  a  case,  under  my 
ion,  of  general  paralysis  dependent  on  supposed  multiple  scle- 
the  cord,  the  affection  having  existed  for  sixteen  years,  the  patient 
venty  years  of  age,  marked  benefit  has  followed  the  employment 
»hosphide  of  zinc  given  in  doses  gradually  increased  from  one- 

a  grain  to  half  a  grain  three  times  daily.  This  remedy  has  been 
d  most  of  the  time  for  the  space  of  two  years.  Its  usefulness 
I  proved  by  repeatedly  suspending  it  for  a  short  period,  and  con- 
the  condition  during  this  period  with  the  condition  before  the 
on  and  after  the  resumption  of  the  remedy.  The  syrup  of  the 
ospbate  of  lime  is  an  eligible  preparation  for  the  introduction  of 
rus  into  the  system. 

remedies  are  ergot  and  belladonna.  These  remedies  are  advo- 
'  Brown-S^uard  in  cases  of  paraplegia  dependent  on  inflamma- 
the  cord  or  its  meninges.  They  are  supposed  to  act  by  inducing, 
vaso-motor  nerves,  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  tlie  cord.  This 
;ion  is  hypothetical,  and  clinical  experience  furnishes  but  little 
J  of  their  possessing  curative  efficacy. 

cases  of  paralysis  whenever  the  morbid  conditions  are  supposed 
ae  to  syphilis,  anti-syphilitic  medication  is  indicated,  especially 
ie  of  potassium.  If  syphilis  have  existed,  a  possible  connection 
)araiysis  with  syphilitic  conditions  should  be  suspected,  and  a 
the  remedy  made  on  this  ground.  Small  doses  of  mercury,  con- 
br  a  considerable  period,  are  sometimes  useful  in  these  cases. 

Olosso-Labial  Paralysis. 

m  of  paralysis  described  by  Duchenne  in  1861  is  entitled  to  be 
red  as  a  separate  paralytic  affection.  This  form  of  paralysis  is 
irized  by  diminished  power  of  voluntary  motion  over  the  tongue, 
des  of  the  palate,  and  the  lips.  The  loss  of  power,  at  first  slight, 
jively  increases.  After  a  time  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
tion ;  the  patient  is  unable  to  pronounce  distinctly  words  and  the 
>f  the  alphabet,  more  especially  the  consonants  requiring  for  their 
tion  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  Speech  may  be  at  length 
ble,  and  the  only  means  of  communication  is  by  signs  or  writing. 
aljais  of  the  orbicularis  oris  renders  the  lips  immovable  during 
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emotions.  The  saliva  dribbles  over  the  lips.  Food  collects  betwe 
teeth  and  cheeks,  and  the  lingers  are  required  to  dislodge  it  The 
to  protrude  the  tongue  or  to  curl  upward  the  lip  of  tlus  mosde 
When  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  orbicular  muscles  of  the  okm 
increased  to  a  certain  extent,  or  even  from  the  outset,  and  beC 
paralysis  has  extended  to  the  lips,  the  muscles  of  the  palate  are  i 
Deglutition  then  is  more  or  less  difScult,  food  and  drink  bein 
returned  through  the  nostrils  in  the  progress  of  the  affection.  Th 
geal  muscles  are  liable  to  become  affected,  leading  to  aphooii, 
diminution  or  cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements  of  tlie 
Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  may  follow ;  the  acts  of 
tion  are  feeble,  and  the  power  of  coughing  is  impaii^ 

Portions  of  food  and  drink,  and  the  salivary  fluids,  are  apt  toll 
into  the  laiynx,  and  are  with  difficulty  expelled  owing  to  the  m 
cough  effectively.  For  this  reason,  if  the  patient  be  attacked  ir 
chitis,  there  is  danger  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  ^ 
tubes.  Paralysis  m&y  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  bodj',  and  ma 
more  or  less,  over  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  affection  is  g 
associated  with  that  to  be  presently  considered  under  the  name  pi 
muscular  atrophy.  The  progress  of  the  affection  is  unattended 
movement.  General  debility,  after  a  time,  exists  in  a  mark( 
The  affection  advances  steadily,  but  more  or  less  gradually,  tow; 
termination.  Death  may  be  caused  by  apncea  from  impaired 
carry  on  respiration,  and  accumulations  in  the  bronchial  tub 
mode  of  d3'ing  is  by  asthenia,  of  wliicli  innutrition  may  be  a 
element,  arising  from  inability  to  ingest  a  sufficient  amount  of 
sustain  life.     Sudden  death  by  s3'ncoi)e  may  take  place. 

Tlie  nerves  involved  in  this  affoction  are  the  pneumogastric,  h; 
and  the  lingual.  From  the  bilateral  character  of  the  affect! 
rational  inference  that  its  seat  is  at  the  nervous  centi-es,  in  t 
oblongata,  where  these  nerves  are  associated.  Autopsical  ex 
sustain  this  inference.  The  nerves  going  to  the  paralyzed  m 
been  found,  lifter  death,  atrophle^l ;  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  as 
to  the  central  lesion.  The  muscles  themselves  have  been  foun 
lesion,  and  preserving  their  electro-contractility.  The  central 
induration  (sclerosis)  with  atrophy  of  the  nerve  cells,  and  fa 
ration. 

A  case  under  my  observation  at  Belle vue  Hospital  exemplifit 
acteristic  features  of  this  aflection  at  an  early  period  of  its  proj 
patient,  a  widow,  aged  57,  domestic,  entered  the  hospital  Jai 
1S08.  About  two  months  before  her  admission  she  began  tt 
culty  in  speaking,  which  gradually  increased,  and,  on  this  accoi 
compelled  to  leave  her  phice  of  service.  Her  speech,  on  her 
was  very  slow  and  labored,  the  enunciaticm  being  quite  indis 
vowels  she  could  pronounce  pretty  well ;  the  labial  conso 
uttered  ver}-  slowly,  but  with  tolerable  distinctness;  the  lin 
enunciated  with  the  most  dilKculty  and  incompleteness.  She  w 
with  the  accumulation  of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  but  she  was  alik 
it  from  dribbling.  She  could  protrude  the  tongue  only  to  the 
of  the  teeth.  She  could  not  raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  but 
the  organ  by  raising  the  posterior  portion.  There  was  no  imj 
deglutition,  but  there  was  a  difliculty  in  conveying  food  and 
the  mouth  to  the  i)harynx ;  the  food  collected  between  the  tee' 
so  that  she  used  the  finger  to  dislodge  it,  and  liquids  sometin: 
from  the  mouth.     For  these  reasons  she  ate  very  slowly,  and 
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'T  patients  in  the  ward.  There  was  no  defect  of  phonation,  and  no 
s  manifested  elsewhere  than  in  the  tongue  and  lips.  The  intellect 
affected,  and  the  general  health  good.  After  remaining  in  the 
for  four  and  a  half  months,  she  was  discharged  at  her  own  request, 
!tion  having  distinctly  but  not  greatly  increased  during  her  stay 
ospital,  and  the  paralysis  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
ath.  About  a  year  afterward  she  again  came  under  my  observa- 
Charity  Hospital,  BlackwelFs  Island.  The  paralysis  of  the  tongue 
3  was  then  nearly  complete.  The  mouth  was  elongated,  and  the 
lewhat  separated.  She  was  unable  to  articulate,  but  uttered  gut- 
>unds  when  questions  were  addressed  to  her.  Her  intelligence 
d  to  be  intact.  She  had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  especially 
much  of  the  latter  running  out  of  the  mouth.  Death  took  place 
tly  from  inanition  resulting  from  insufficient  alimentation.  The 
1  of  the  disease  was  about  twenty-two  months, 
lame  glosso-larjmgeal  paralysis,  given  to  this  affection  by  Trous- 
open  to  the  objection  that  larjmgeal  paralysis  is  among  the  late 
>f  its  clinical  history,  and  does  not  always  occur.  The  glossal  and 
aralysis  constitute  the  primary  and  most  distinguishing  feature, 
iction  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  double  paralysis  of  the 
erve,  because  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  muscles  of 
i  other  than  the  orbicularis  oris  arc  not  affected.  In  its  progres- 
iracter  and  the  occurrence  of  paral^'sis  in  other  situations,  it  bears 
iblance  to  the  affection  to  be  next  considered,  namely,  general 
I  paralysis,  in  which  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech  are  apt  to  be 
fected.  It  differs  from  the  latter  affection,  however,  in  the  fact 
J  intellect  remains  unaffected ;  and  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  of 
luscles  than  those  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  lar^Tix,  ap- 
)  be  incidental  to  the  disease,  rather  than  a  constituent  of  it.  From 
isive  muscular  atrophy  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  de- 
ion  of  the  affected  muscles.  In  a  case  reported  by  Duchenne, 
r,  the  affection  just  named  coexisted  with  the  affection  under  con- 
on. 

I  reference  to  causation,  facts  are  wanting.  Judging  from  the  cases 
lave  been  reported,  there  is  no  ground  to  expect  either  recovery  or 
ement.  Further  clinical  study  of  the  affection  may  perhaps  show 
is  less  hopeless  than  it  appears  to  be  with  our  present  knowledge 

onal  indications  for  treatment  would  lead  to  the  employment  of 
ity  with  a  view  to  prevent  or  retain  the  progress  of  the  paralysis, 
measures  having  reference  to  the  general  health  and  constitutional 
In  several  cases  treated  b}'  Duchenne  with  the  induced  electrical 
I,  there  was  a  temporary  improvement,  but  the  cases  afforded  no 
I  for  encouragement  in  expecting  a  cure  from  this  remedy. 
affection  is  described  by  Duchenne  under  the  name  "  Progressive 
lar  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  the  lips."'  The  name 
•lal^  paralysis  is  convenient  from  its  brevity,  and  it  expresses  the 
8  primary  features  of  the  affection. 

Bee  De  T Electrisation  LocaliB^,  etc.    Deuxieme  Edition.  Paris,  1861. 
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Qeneral  Cerebral  Paralyiii,  or  th«  Partlyaiietl 
Inaaae.  1 

A  form  of  general  pflralvBis,  distinguished  by  its  asstxriAtion  i 
cases  with  mi^ntalilfraiigt-meiit,  has  bw,-n  known  Imr^tofore  u  tt 
paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  baa  been  proposed  to  tall  tbJs  Gut 
lysia  general  paresis.'  Ttie  term  paresis,  however,  has  been  a 
Mine  writers  to  paralysis  deiM-udent  on  a  functional  eondltion  ot 
or  spinal  cord.  In  this  sense  the  t«rm  ia  not  appropriate  u  ■; 
the  general  paralysis  uf  the  insane,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is 
never  a  purely  functional  affection.  The  name  paralysis  of  the  ij 
exception  able,  inasmuch  as  cases  may  present  the  stuue  jiheooi 
regards  tiii;  pnralj-sis,  witbout  being  associatfid  with  mental  dera 
Such  cflfles,  however,  are  extremely  rare.  In  distinction  from 
spinal  paralysis,  the  aflbction  may  be  called  general  cerebml  p 
This  form  of  paralysis  is  usually  developed  very  gradually.  It  coi 
imperceptibly,  and  has  slowly  made  a  certain  amount  of  progra 
becoming  sufficiently  developed  to  be  distinctly  recognized  as  a  p 
affection.  The  same  is  tnie  of  the  mental  alK'rration  associated  witLfil  | 
paralysis.  The  evidence  of  mental  aberration  in  the  incipieiicy  of  tt 
affection  is  generally  extravagance  in  iiieafi  and  aclions,  wIijch.fotlttM, 
may  pass  simply  for  eccentricities  of  character.  The  extrarigiMI  I 
usually  relate  to  the  supposed  acquisition  of  wealth,  extraonlinaiymtBtd  I 
powera,  or  superior  personal  advantages  of  some  kind.  Such  ideiu,Ui*- 1 
over,  are  in  some  cases  preceded  by  mentiU  depression.  Writers  vtmMit  I 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease  to  extend  to  the  i>eriod  when  the  aJfucUia  ii  1 
80  far  developed  that  its  symptomatic  charactfirs  are  well  mark<-<). 

The  meatd  characteristics,  in  the  second  stage,  arc  tho^  of  llir  ftit 
stage  increased  so  as  to  constitute  unmistakable  ins.iuity.  The  pntiaittl  ! 
apt  to  imngine  that  he  is  immensely  rich,  or  that  he  is  some  disttnguiiM  ' 
personage,  or  that  he  is  the  recipient  of  some  estraordinnry  goudfortsK 
The  kind  of  insanity  is  that  styled  by  French  writers  delire  dra  graninax 
It  does  not  consist  in  any  fixe<l  delusion,  but  the  inBane  ideas  art  ew 
fitantly  shifting.  Paroxysms  of  maniacal  fliry  sometimes  occur,  and  IB»J 
lead  to  homicide.  At  times  the  insanity  msy  have  the  form  of  melancW 
lia,  and  in  some  cases  its  prevailing  character  is  of  the  latter  form. 

The  paralysis,  as  the  name  of  the  affection  implies,  affects  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  system  of  voluiitnry  muscles  on  both  sides,    Iti» 
not  limited  to  the  extremities,  but  embraces  muscles  8nimotl^I  Lv  thu  irv 
uial  nerves.     The  paralyzed  muscles  are  affected,  not  ?iji    .      ' 
simultaneously.     The  paralysis  in  the  second  stage,  anil.  If 
out  the  disease,  ia  incomplete,  and  varies  much  in  degree  1 1 : 
The  tongue  is  protruded  with  effort,  and  is  tremulous.     T"  ; 
facial  muscles  accompany  the  acts  of  speaking.     Thearticulaiiuii  is  tljui 
or  mumbling,  resembling  the  speech  of  drunkenness.     The  muscles  of  Il« 
face  are  relaxed,  causing  elongation  of  the  mouth,  and  more  or  lew  to- 
pairraent  of  the  facial  expresaion  belonging  in  health  to  the  person  aifMnL 
Paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  is  manifested  by  an  jncre.ise  of  exertion  h 
walking,  by  a  straddling,  shambling,  tottering  gait,  an<I  by  the  body  in 
standing  being  poised  on  both  legs  widely  separated.     The  muacles  of  tt< 
upper  extremities  are  involved,  as  shown  by  defective  power  of  grasp,  ami 
by  clumsy  movements  of  the  fingers.     The  special  nerves,  as  a  rule,  jw 
not  notably  affected.    General  sensibility,  however,  appears  to  be  wi» 

'  From  iTsr»ic,  exhaUBllon  or  roloxalioa. 
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anted.  In  this  stage  of  the  affection,  the  pupils  frequently  vary 
and  are  sometimes  irregular  in  form.  They  respond  sluggishly  to 
The  ophthalmoscopic  observations  of  Albutt  and  others  show  in 
all  cases  sclerosis  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  In  the  early 
le  optic  disc  is  intensely  hypersemic* 

unctions  of  the  body,  irrespective  of  mental  aberration  and  para- 
ay  be  but  little,  or  not  at  ail,  disturbed  in  the  second  stage.  The 
i  and  digestion  are  frequently  unaffected.  The  pulse  is  regular. 
3  often  become  fat. 

bird  stage  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of  the  paralysis  to  such 
3  that  there  is  inability  to  walk  or  stand,  and  generally  by  mental 
ty.  The  patient  at  length  passes  his  evacuations  in  bed,  and  is 
»le  to  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  decency.  The  limbs,  in  some  cases, 
contracted.  Difficulty  of  deglutition  now  becomes  a  feature  more 
prominent,  and  sudden  death  has  repeatedly  been  caused  by  the 
DD  of  food  in  the  pharynx.  Death,  if  not  caused  by  this  accident 
5  intercurrent  affection,  is  a  result  of  either  extreme  exhaustion 
[y  induced,  or  of  inability  to  carry  on  respiration  from  paralysis 
espiratory  muscles. 

(tated  by  Brierre  and  Duchenne  that  the  paralyzed  muscles  in  this 
1  respond  to  the  electric  current,  whereas  they  do  not  in  general 
3  dependent  on  spinal  lesions.  Bucknill  and  Sankey,  however, 
und  that  excito-motory  movements  are  not  readily  produced  by 
the  soles  of  the  feet. 

jg  the  progress  of  this  affection,  a  sudden  attack  of  coma  is  liable 
•,  from  which  the  patient  may  emerge  and  nearly  regain  his  condi- 
Dr  to  the  attack,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  coma  is  the  fore- 
of  death.  Sudden  hemiplegia  is  another  event  which  is  apt  to 
From  this  not  infrequently  the  patient  recovers  after  free  purga- 
1  in  some  cases  frequent  hemiplegic  attacks  take  place,  which  may 
temately  the  two  sides.  Another  form  of  sudden  attack  consists 
table  increase  of  the  general  paralysis,  with  obstruction  of  the 
(acuities,  without  unconsciousness.  Remissions,  in  the  course  of 
;tion,  as  regards  the  mental  derangement  and  the  paral3'sis,  either 
,  have  been  observed.  The  improvement  manifested  in  these  re- 
3  is  sometimes  such  as  to  seem  to  afford  much  hope  of  recovery, 
>rognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.  A  few  cases  of  recovery  only 
record,  and  in  these  cases  the  affection  had  not  progressed  far.^ 
J  scarcely  any  ground  for  holding  out  encouragement  as  regards 
f.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  death  is  due  to  some  intercur- 
iction.  If  the  muscles  of  the  chest  have  become  notably  affected, 
Imonary  affection  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Even  ordinary  bron- 
inder  these  circumstances,  occasions  much  embarrassment  of  respi- 
!tom.  the  accumulation  of  mucous  secretion  within  the  bronchial 
jid  it  may  prove  fatal. 

daration  of  this  affection  is  extremely  variable.  Patients  some- 
ve  for  many  years  in  a  condition  of  either  incomplete  or  complete 
ia.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  death  takes  place 
;he  space  of  three  years,  and  the  affection  sometimes  proves  fatal 
i  few  months  or  even  weeks.  Death  may  occur,  of  course,  at  any 
)in  intercurrent  affections. 

I  lecture  by  Prof.  JTenrjr  D.  Noycg,  on  the  relations  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
er  diseases,  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  No.  for  Angust,  1873. 
ell-miuic^  case,  ending  in  recovery,  was  reported  several  years  ago  by  Dr. 
irle.    Bee  Amer.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1857. 


Qeueral  paralysis  of  the  insane  occurs  much  oftener 
females.  In  the  great  msjority  of  cases,  the  age  ia  be 
fifty;  but  the  affection  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life.  1 
ground  for  imputing  the  affection,  in  a  considerable  pre 
to  painful  moral  shocks  arising  from  loss  of  friends, 
bankruptcy,  remorse,  etc.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cj 
table  to  intemperance.  In  the  histories  of  cases  the  mei 
is  found  to  be  sometimes  the  first  manifestation  of  diae 
occurring  at  a  variable  period  afterward  ;  on  the  other  hi 
sometimes  has  precedence  in  point  of  time,  and,  again,  th< 
ment  and  the  paralysis  Bometimcs  occur  simultaneously. 

This  affection  is  to  be  discriminated  from  general  pai 
on  morbid  conditions  seated  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  pa 
soue  is  dependent  on  cerebral  lesions  ;  hence,  differenUa 
tal  disorder  in  connection  with  the  latter,  and  paralysu 
plied  by  cranial  nerres,  whereas  in  spinal  paralysis  insani 
except  bj  accitlcntal  association,  and  the  facial  muselea 
The  aSection  known  as  progressive  locomotor  ataxia  pi 
logons  features.  As  will  presently  be  seen,  however,  tfa 
paralysis,  but  its  distinctive  feature  is  deflcieney  of  the 
Dating  voluntary  movements.  Moreover,  insanity  does : 
natural  history  of  this  affection,  aud  groups  of  the  volui 
affected,  not  simultaneously  but  Bnccessively.  The  afli 
presently  be  noticed  under  the  name  progressive  muscul, 
essentially  in  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  muscular  power : 
phic  lesion  of  the  affected  muscles.  It  is  only,  however, 
that  the  form  of  paralysis  nuder  consideration  has  been 
from  the  three  affections  just  named,  and  the  latter  dl 
each  other. 

The  great  majority  of  patients  affected  with  paralysi 
sooner  or  later  are  received  inV>  lunatic  asylams.    N 
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Infantile  Paralysis. 

leaving  the  consideration  of  paralysis,  I  shall  notice  the  affection 
!  Infantile  Paralysis  only  with  reference  to  its  distinctive  features, 
belongs  among  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  reader 
jrred  to  treatises  devoted  to  these  diseases  for  a  ftiller  account  of  it.* 
ifcction  has  been  known  as  the  essential  paralysis  of  infancy.  It 
a  between  the  age  of  six  months  and  of  three  years.  The  usual  his- 
9  of  a  sudden  attack,  the  maximum  of  the  degree  of  the  paralysis  being 
ed  at  once  or  quickly.     Generallj^  the  paralysis  affects  the  two  lower 

(paraplegia) ;  sometimes  an  upper  limb  is  also  paralyzed.  The 
rsis  is  limited  to  voluntary  motion.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are 
volved.  The  paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  single  group  of 
c«,  as  either  the  flexors  or  extensors.  The  symptoms  do  not  denote 
jrebral  affection.  In  most  cases  the  paralysis  is  preceded  by  a  fever 
»rt  duration,  but  in  some  cases  it  occurs  when  the  child  is  apparently 
Mid  it  may  occur  during  sleep.     The  temperature  of  the  paralyzed 

falls  from  three  to  eight  degrees.  In  most  cases  spontaneous  im- 
ment  soon  begins,  and  ends  in  recovery  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
Q  some  cases  the  restoration  is  confined  to  only  certain  of  the  affected 
es,  others  remaining  paralyzed.  The  muscles  which  remain  para- 
soon  undergo  atrophic  or  degenerative  changes ;  they  lose  electro- 
ftctility,  and  recovery  is  then  impossible.  The  pathological  condi- 
rhich  gives  rise  to  the  paralysis  is  seated  in  the  spinal  cord.  The 
e  of  the  affection  of  the  cord  has  not  been  ascertained,  but,  of  course, 
CO  very  generally  takes  place,  and,  with  efficient  treatment,  would 
tbly  be  the  result  in  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  evident  that  a  structural 
I  of  the  cord  is  not  involved. 

B  indications  for  treatment  relate,  fir  at  ^  to  associated  morbid  disturb- 
,  and  to  circumstances  which  may  be  suspected  to  have  a  causative 
nee,  such  as  dentition  and  intestinal  worms ;  second^  to  the  timely 
)yment  of  passive  movements,  kneading  the  affected  muscles,  and, 
5  all,  electricity  to  promote  the  return  of  the  muscles  to  the  control 
J  will,  and  prevent  the  degenerative  changes  incident  to  the  paralysis, 
tmatic  voluntary  exercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  to  be  enjoined, 
on  as  the  influence  of  the  will  is  restored,  in  order  that  the  recovery 
be  complete. 

Looomotor  Ataxia.' 

e  affection  now  known  as  locomotor  ataxia  is  so  called  after  the  name 
wed  by  Duchenne.  Duchenne  entitled  it  progressive  locomotor 
a;  but  as  the  affection  is  by  no  means  always  progressive,  in  respect 
Jier  its  degree  or  diffusion,  the  term  progressive  is  hardly  appropri- 
It  was  described  by  Duchenne,  in  1858  and  1859,  more  fully  than 
\j  previous  writer ;  hence.  Trousseau  designated  it  Duchenne's  dis- 
The  affection,  however,  was  clearly  defined,  as  regards  its  distinc- 
iharacter  and  its  seat,  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  prior  to  the  researches 
ichenne."  Romberg  has  described  the  affection  under  the  name  tabcB 
dU — it  has  also  been  called  myelo-phthisis. 

m 

^  Treatise  by  Prof  J.  Lewis  Smith,  second  edition,  1872  ;  also  Hammond 

leases  of  the  Nervons  System. 

tmi  a  and  t«{k»  '^  order.** 

\d§  CrdoiNSdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phvsioloirv,  London,  1880-1847,  vol.  iii.. 
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This  affection  is  not  a  form  of  paralysis,  but  it  is  generally  associated 
with  diminished  sensibility  and  not  infrequently  with  more  or  less  dimi- 
nution of  motor  power.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  affection  U 
impairment  or  loss  of  the  ability  to  combine  and  direct  muscular  more- 
ments.  The  patient  may  be  able  to  exert  as  much  muscular  strength  as 
in  health,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  or  he  is  unable  to  co-ordinate  the  action 
of  the  muscles  for  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  volition. 

The  affection  has  certain  premonitions,  viz.,  fugitive  shooting  pains  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  regarded  as  neuralgic  or  riieunatic, 
nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  spermatorrhoea,  anaphrodisia,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  morbid  excitability  of  the  sexual  organs,  transient  paralyus 
of  certain  nerves,  such  as  the  sixth  or  the  third  pair,  and  sometimes* im- 
pairment or  loss  of  vision.  These  paralytic  affections  are  in  some  cases 
permanent. 

The  ataxia  is  generally  first  manifested  in  the  lower  extremities.    It 
may  appear  first  in  the  upper  extremities.     This  was  true  of  a  case  which 
1  have  observed.     One  lower  limb  is  sometimes  affected  before  the  other, 
and  the  two  lateral  limbs  may  be  first  affected.     When  one  limb  is  first 
affected,  whether  it  be  a  lower  or  an  upi)er  extremity,  it  is  on  the  left 
much  oftencr  than  on  the  right,  side.     The  defect  of  co-ordination  is  appa* 
rent  when  any  combined  movements  are  undertaken.     In  proportion  is 
the  affection  is  marked,  the  patient^s  gait  in  walking  is  uncertain,  irrego- 
lar,  and  grotesque.     The  lower  limbs  are  thrown  forward  by  forcible  jeils, 
without  any  definite  direction.     The  body  is  swayed  from  side  to  side  ia 
the  attempt  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  and  the  arms  are  thrown  out  like 
those  of  a  person  balancing  on  the  tight  rope.     In  an  extremely  marked 
case  which  was  under  observation  for  several  ye&TS  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
whenever  the  patient  attempted  any  volitional  acts,  the  violent  contor- 
tions of  the  limbs  and  body  were  such  that  he  appeared  to  be  performing 
for  the  surprise  and  amusement  of  the  spectators,  and  it  was  difflcult  at 
first  for  the  medical  class  to  repress  mimifestations  of  mirth.     In  cases 
less  marked,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  beginning  to  walk, 
and  after  getting  under  way,  the  ))atient  is  unable  to  advance  slowly,  hoi 
walks  with  precipitation ;  the  legs  are  thrown  forward  with  a  quick,  Jerking 
movement,  the  feet  brought  to  the  ground  with  force,  and  liable  to  strike 
against  each  other.     Notwithstan<ling  the  violence  of  the  exertions,  tlie 
muscular  strength  being  retained,  patients  are  sometimes  able  to  travel 
long  distances.     In  an  extreme  degree  of  the  affection,  voluntar}"  progres- 
sion, even  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  or  assistants,  is  impossible,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  confined  to  the  chair  or  bed.     The  shooting  pains  into  the  affected 
limbs  continue,  patients  often  comparing  them  to  electric  shocks. 

The  defect  of  co-ordinating  power  over  the  upper  extremities  is  shown 
by  an  inability  to  execute  acts  which  require  the  combined  moTements  of 
the  fingers.  The  patient  is  unable  to  button  or  unbutton  his  clothes ;  yet 
he  may  grasp  with  not  less  force  than  in  health.  A  patient  whom  I  ex- 
hibited at  a  clinic  at  Bellevue  Hospital  tried  in  vain  to  unbutton  his  vest, 
but  his  grip  was  too  strong  to  be  borne.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  id 
unable  to  bring  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  it  is  necessary  for  others  to 
feed  him. 

Sooner  or  later  the  speech  is  liable  to  become  affected.  The  articnla- 
tion  is  difficult  and  imperfect ;  the  tongue,  when  protruded,  is  tremulotHi 
The  speech  may  become  so  impaired  as  to  be  unintelligible ;  mutism  is 
thus  a  feature  of  some  cases. 

In  a  certain  proi)ortion  of  cases,  the  affection  progressively  extends  orcr 
the  voluntan'^  muscular  system,  nnd  increases  more  or  less  slowly.    The 
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^fective  coordinating  power  may  be  much  more  marked  at  some  times 
lan  at  others.  A  patient  who  was  for  some  time  imder  my  observation, 
id  who  had  had  this  affection  for  five  years,  habitually  walked  with  a 
irtain  amount  of  uncertainty  and  irregularity,  and  enunciated  with  a 
aoae  of  labor  and  slowly,  but  distinctly.  This  patient  at  times,  for  the 
>ace  of  an  hour  or  so,  walked  with  great  difficulty,  presenting  in  a  marked 
egree  the  characteristic  gait,  and  the  embarrassment  in  speech  was  such 
lat  he  was  with  difficulty  understood.  These  paroxysms  recurred  on 
ome  ilays  repeatedly,  and  he  was  sometimes  exempt  from  them  for  several 
tiocessive  days.  This  patient  had  occasionally  double  vision  and  night- 
lindness. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  this  affection,  even  when  it  exists  in  a  slight 

legree,  is  inability  to  walk  or  stand  with  the  eyes  closed.     If  the  patient, 

standing  with  the  feet  in  apposition,  close  the  eyes,  he  shortly  reels,  and 

would  &11  if  not  supported.     This  has  been  attributed  to  the  coexistence 

otmore  or  less  anaesthesia  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.     This,  however,  is  not 

tbe  correct  explanation,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  patients  witli  notable 

loss  of  sensibility  of  the  soles,  but  who  have  not  ataxia,  are  able  to  stand 

vithout  difficulty  when  the  eyes  are  closed.^     A  moderate  amount  of 

lUzia  occasions  want  of  confidence  in  the  locomotory  powers.    A  patient 

of  mine  has  the  disease  only  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  walk  usually  with 

iliat  seems  an  eccentric  gait ;  but  were  he  to  cross  a  street  when  it  be- 

eune  necessary  to  hasten  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  carriages,  he 

would  scarcely  be  able  to  make  any  headway,  and  he  has  to  avoid  care- 

ftiUjsach  a  contingency.     Dilatation  of  the  pupils  immediately  following 

puching,  pricking,  or  irritation  by  galvanism  of  the  trunk  or  limbs  has 

been  observed  hy  Voisin,  Echeverria,  and  Clymer.*     In  a  case  under  my 

oUerration  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  ataxia  being  limited  to  the  two 

lower  extremities  and  the  right  upper  extremity,  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye 

VIS  contracted  nearly  to  a  pin's  point,  and  there  was  slight  converging 

itnlBsmus,  with  defective  vision  of  the  left  eye.     Impairment  of  sight 

eiiats  in  a  considerable  pro]x>rtion  of  cases,  and  deafness  sometimes  occurs. 

Tlie  ophthalmoscope  shows  in  most  cases  atroph}-  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Btnbismas  and  ptosis  frequently  occur,  sometimes  being  permanent  and 

wmefcimes  of  temporary  duration.     These  symptoms  are  explained  by 

leftrence  to  the  morbid  anatomy  in  cases  of  this  affection. 

Jn  most,  if  not  all  cases,  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  more  or  less  im- 
laired.  The  amount  of  sensory  paralysis  varies  in  different  cases ;  gene- 
allj  both  ansesthesia  and  analgesia  are  combined.  This  occasions  an 
dditional  difficulty  in  walking,  from  inability  to  feel  the  contact  of  the 
ffit  with  the  ground.  Hence,  the  e3'es  are  directed  to  the  feet  or  ground 
I  walking.  The  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  limbs  may  be  deficient  in 
ictile  sensibility.  The  affection  is  essentially  distinct  from  motor  para- 
'sia,  bat  the  latter  may  be  associated  with  it.  In  certain  cases  of  veri- 
ible  paraplegia,  the  difficulty  in  walking  depends  measurably  on  defective 
>wer  of  co-ordination. 

Incontinence  of  urine,  and  sometimes  retention,  occur  in  connection 
ith  the  ataxic  affection.  Impotence  in  most  cases  occurs  sooner  or  later, 
it  have  not  preceded  the  affection.  There  is  inability  to  retain  the 
•ntents  of  the  rectum  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  affection.  The  mus- 
»,  for  a  considerable  period,  show  increase  of  reflex  excitability  and  of 
Bctro-contractilitj. 

'  Tid^  rqtort  of  caae  by  Dr.  Pepper  in  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1871. 
*  Echeverria  on  ReflexParalysis. 


uncertain  manner.  The  preservation  of  voluntary  mo 
of  ataxia,  is  sliown  by  tbe  resistance  wbieli  the  patii 
when  the  physician  tries  to  bend  the  limbs,  and,  also, 
strength  of  movements  when  the  patient  is  recumbent 
of  mfutal  alwrration  v-ith  general  cerebral  paralysis,  ii 
of  cases,  ia  n.  diagnostic  feature  of  the  latter.  In  that  di 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  face,  etc.,  are  simultaneously  afH 
ataxi.s  different  parts  of  the  voluntnrj'  muscular  syst) 
affected,  tbe  sScction  Iwing  generally  manifested  first 
mities. 

The  affection  is  one  of  great  grsA-ity.  The  progi 
covery  is  as  uiifavornble  as  possible.  The  most  to  I 
majority  of  cases  is  that  it  will  remain  stationary  or  ai 
Its  progress  is  usually  very  gradual.  The  duration 
ferent  cases.  Exceptionally,  it  rapidly  increases,  but 
tinues  many  years  before  leading  to  a  fatal  result 
cases,  patients  are  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  or  t 
A  certain  amount  of  improvement  sometimes  takes 
which  was  under  my  observation  for  several  years  at 
the  ataxia  being  confined  to  the  lower  limbs,  the  patient 
was  obliged  to  keep  the  bed ;  but  the  affection  did  ; 
parts,  and  the  improvement  was  such  that  he  acqu' 
walk  without  much  difficulty.  In  a  case  which  has 
serration  in  private  practice  for  over  ten  years,  the  ai 
tended  beyond  tht;  lower  limbs,  and  the  increase  in  def 
Ataxia,  affecting  all  the  extremities,  and  in  a  degree 
them  useless,  is  not  incom]>atible  with  good  general  '. 
illustration  of  this  fact  was  afforded  by  a  case  for  seve 
observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  ]>atient  being  at 
typhus.  When  death  is  attributable  to  the  spinal  aff< 
comes  superaddeil  to  the  ataxia,  portions  of  the  cord 
motor  nerves  being  implicated. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  locomotor  ataxia  cons 
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act  will  account  for  the  ataxia  being  unilateral,  although,  in  the  vast 
Dijority  of  cases,  it  becomes  bilateral.  In  eases  of  pure  ataxia,  that  is, 
itaxia  without  paralysis,  the  lesion  being  limited  to  the  posterior  columns, 
the  voluntary  muscular  power  is  preserved  because  the  function  of  the 
interior  columns,  as  conductors  of  the  will,  is  not  affected.  The  defec- 
tzve  power  of  co-ordination  in  these  eases,  shows  this  faculty  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  posterior  columns  of  the  conl. 

The  causation  of  locomotor  ataxia  remains  to  be  ascertained.    The  dis- 
ease has  been  observed  to  follow  various  affections,  viz.,  rheumatism,  pel- 
lagra, epilepsy,  hysteria,  syphilis,  etc. ;  but  the  diversity  of  the  antecedent 
iffections  renders  it  doubtful  if  the  sequence  denote  any  etiological  con- 
nection.    Exposure  to  cold  and  excessive  muscular  exercise  have  been 
lapposed  to  produce  it.    It  has  been  attributed  to  venereal  excesses,  but 
ecmjecturally  rather  than  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from  clinical  facts.   Males 
•re  affected  oftener  than  females.    Of  60  cases  analyzed  by  Carre,  42 
lere  males  and  18  females.     It  occurs  very  rarely  prior  to  adult  life.    It 
■ay,  however,  occur  in  infancy.     It  is  rare  between  the  age  of  10  and  30 
nars.    In  the  great  majorit}'^  of  cases  the  age  is  between  30  and  50  years. 
TiDOSseau  has  cited  a  case  in  which  the  patient  was  80  years  of  age. 
Dnchenne  and  Trousseau  cite  cases  which  appear  to  show  that  in  females 
ifc  is  most  apt  to  occur  among  those  who  inherit  a  predisposition  to  ner- 
vm  diseases.     The  disease  has  been  observed  to  follow  a  fall  producing 
an  injury  of  the  loins,  and   a  strain  from   carrjung  a  heavy  burden. 
Baillajger,  in  France,  and  several  German  observers,  have  reported  cases 
h  which  the  locomotor  ataxia  was  associated  with  general  cerebral  para- 
Ifsis.    In  some  of  these  cases  the  ataxia,  and  in  other  cases  the  paralysis, 
fad  precedence  in  point  of  time.    I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  it 
ftflowed  spinal  paralysis. 

The  treatment  will  require  but  a  few  words.  There  is  no  special  plan 
of  medication  as  yet  established.  Benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  judi- 
eiouB  employment  of  electricit3^  Duchenne  and  otiiers  in  France  bear 
testimony  to  the  utility  of  the  induced  or  interrupted  current  of  elec- 
tncity  (Faradisation) ;  on  the  other  hand,  Remak  claims  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  several  cases  by  employing  the  continuous  current  administered 
Ij  means  of  a  powerful  battery.  Hammond  considers  galvanism  a  main 
Mtnre  of  the  treatment.  According  to  Trousseau,  the  persevering  use 
of  sulphur  baths  has  proved  useful.  This  author  states  that  hydropathy 
has  been  faithfully  tried  without  any  advantage ;  Carre,  however,  states 
8iat  be  has  known  this  treatment  to  prove  highly  useful  in  two  cases. 
If  ethodic  gynmastic  exercises  continued  perseveringly  for  several  months 
ue  stated  by  Eisenmann  to  have  been  successful  in  two  of  six  cases. 
Piofl  Wunderlich  advocates  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  curative 
wmedy,  and  this  remedy  has  been  used  by  others  to  some  extent.  With 
wierence  to  the  cases  on  which  the  supposed  curative  efficacy  of  this 
(cmedj  rests,  a  distinguished  author  in  this  country  states  that  he  has 
acamined  them  with  great  care  without  being  able  to  accept  their  co'nclu- 
doDS  as  demonstrated.*  The  iodide  of  potassium  appeared  to  be  usefhl 
a  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Ilughlings  Jackson,  of  Loudon,  and  in  a  case 
treated  by  Prof.  Bartholow,  of  Cincinnati.  In  several  cases  the  use 
rf  phosphorus,  continued  for  a  long  period,  has  seemed  to  me  highly 
MBeficial.     Hammond  has  prescnbeii  with  benefit  the  chloride  of  barium. 

'  Prof.  Alfred  6tiI16 ;  Review  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  January, 
ML  The  reader  li  referred  to  this  review  for  a  digest  of  the  recent  literature  of 
ks  disease. 
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Ergot,  bolladonna,  the  bromide  of  potassium,  cod-liver  oil,  oil  of  tnrpen- 
tine,  and  strychnia  are  also  recommended.  Experience  has  shown  that 
counter-irritation  by  blisters,  issues  and  the  hot  iron,  is  of  no  utility. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  medication,  measures  to  maintain  the 
nutrition  and  tone  of  the  muscular  system,  to  invigorate  the  genera] 
health,  to  remove  coexisting  disorders,  and  to  palliate  incidental  symp- 
toms, may  doubtless  do  much  towai*d  retarding  the  progress  of  the  affec- 
tion and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Duchenne  has  indicated  a  differential  feature  by  which,  as  he  obeerves, 
ataxia  dependent  on  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  may  be  distinguished  from 
disease  of  the  cerebellum.  He  thinks  that  the  difficulty  pertaining  to 
movements  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  is  like  that  which 
exists  in  alcoholic  intoxication,  being,  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  d^ 
pendent  on  vertigo ;  whereas,  in  cases  of  ataxia  there  is  no  vertigo,  Imt 
simply  a  deficiency  of  the  co-ordinating  power.^  The  validity  of  this  dis- 
tinction admits  of  doubt 

Frogressiye  Mnsoular  Atrophy. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  affection  now  generally  known  hvthe 
above  name^  were  first  pointed  out  in  1848  by  Cruveilhier,  and  hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Cruveilhier^s  disease.  The  name  progrensioe  mv9(n» 
lar  atrophy  was  given  to  it  by  Aran  in  1850.  Cruveilhier  called  it  graivi^ 
paralynia  of  motion  with  muscular  atrophy.  It  is  the  affection  called  by 
English  writers  toasting  or  creeping  palsy.  Like  the  affection  last  coi* 
sidered,  it  is  not  strictly  a  form  of  paralysis.  The  impairment  or  loss  of 
motion  is  due  to  atrophy  or  degeneration  of  the  affected  muscles,  h 
cases  of  paralysis,  the  paralyzed  muscles  become  atrophied,  and  their 
structure  degenerates ;  but  the  defective  and  pen'erted  nutrition,  in  these 
cases,  results  from  the  paralysis,  whereas,  in  the  affection  now  mider 
consideration,  the  structural  changes  in  the  muscles  precede  their  fuiM- 
tional  incapacity. 

The  atrophied  muscles  are  more  or  less  diminished  in  volume.  The 
muscular  fibres  become  pale,  like  those  of  cold-blowled  animals.  Exiush 
ined  microscopicall}',  the  fibrillaj  of  the  affected  muscles  are  reduced  to  a 
third  or  half  of  their  normal  size;  the  transverse  striae  are  diminisheil  or 
lost ;  molecular  granules  are  substituted  for  the  proper  muscular  sub- 
stance, and  these  finally  undergo  the  fatty  metamorphosis.  Duchenne 
applied  to  it  the  name,  muscular  atrophy  unth  fatty  degenereUion.  The 
changes  do  not  exist  uniforml}'  in  all  the  fibres  of  the  affected  muscles. 
Intonninjrled  with  fibres  which  are  atrophied  and  d^enerat^  are  those 
which  have  undergone  little  or  no  change.  The  loss  of  functional  capa- 
city in  the  affected  muscles  is,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
fibres  involved  and  the  amount  of  structural  change. 

Progressive  nnkiscular  atrophy  generally  commences  in  one  of  the  npper 
extremities,  oflener  the  right  than  the  left.  The  affection  is  at  first  nsually 
limlteil  to  a  certain  numlKer  of  muscles.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases, 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  are  primarily  affected.  The  muscles 
forming  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  interosseous  muscles  are  atro])bied. 
In  other  cases  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  or  the  arm,  or  the  foreana, 
are  the  first  to  become  atrophied.     Corresponding  muscles  of  the  olber 

I  Vide  Diagnostic  differentiol  drs  affections  c<^rebellea8e8  et  Tataxio  looomotrifs 
progrrssive,  par  1o  docteur  Duclirnne  (de  Boalogno).  Eztrait  de  la  Gazette  Ocb- 
domtuhiire  dt>  Meilccine  et  de  Chirurjde,  1806.  Vids  Physiology  of  Man,  by  A. 
Flint,  Jr.,  vol.  iv.,  on  functions  of  cerebellom. 
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rtremitj  &fe  apt  to  become  subsequently  affected,  the  affection  thus 
Lemplifying  the  law  of  parallelism.    More  or  less  gradually  the  affection 
;:tend8  over  the  muscular  system.     Not  only  the  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
M,  but  those  of  the  trunk  are  liable  to  become  atrophied,  and  in  some 
iaes  the  latter  are  first  affected.     The  intercostal  muscles  and  the  dia- 
imgm  may  be  involved,  and  death  caused  by  apncea.     The  muscles  of 
fglatition  may  become  involved,  and  the  affection  prove  fatal  by  causing 
anitioQ.     The  affection  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 
A  marked  degree  of  atrophy  of  external  muscles  renders  the  appearance 
riking  and  characteristic.     In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  my  colleague, 
roH  Taylor,  the  atrophy  was  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  left  shoulder, 
rm,  and  forearm.     The  right  scapula  was  well  covered  by  its  muscles, 
at  on  the  left  side  this  bone  was  conspicuous,  its  boundaries  distinct,  and 
le  spinous  ridge  projecting.     The  whole  of  the  upper  limb  was  attenu- 
ted,  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  with  its  fellow.    In  a  case  reported 
ly  Dr.  Reade,  the  patient,  a  young  man,  when  stripped  to  the  waist,  "ex- 
abited  the  neck,  chest,  and  arms  to  the  elbow-joints,  reduced  to  the  most 
Llgect  degree  of  emaciation.    The  emaciation  was  perfectly  symmetrical ; 
ibe  greater  and  lesser  pectoral  muscles  were  little  more  dense  than  the 
wrongest  brown  wrapping-paper;  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  anterior  and 
pOBterior,  proportionately  attenuated ;  the  muscles  on  the  scapulae,  par- 
ticularly the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus,  were  so  much  diminished  as  to 
ikow  the  spine  of  the  bone  with  distinctness  only  less  than  the  dry  bone ; 
ill  prominences  from  the  deltoids  were  gone,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
kmeri  were  reduced  to  the  cellular  membrane,  the  mere  elementary  out- 
line of  the  muscles,  the  biceps  and  triceps  especially.     From  the  elbows, 
the  muscles  of  the  forearms  and  hands  displayed  the  full  development  of 
a  robust  and  vigorous  man  of  his  stature,  with  all  the  concomitant  power, 
Hoaibility,  and  aptitude  for  use.    All  the  muscles  outside  the  pelvis,  and 
those  of  the  inferior  extremities,  were  full,  strong,  and  well  formed."*    A 
pitient  in  Bellevue  Hospital  presents  great  attenuation  of  the  arms  and 
tk^hs,  the  forearms  and  legs  retaining  a  large  muscular  development.     In 
tib  case  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  affected,  so  that  in  walking  the  spine 
f  carved  backward,  and  on  raising  the  upper  extremities  the  scapulse 
lie  thrown  outward  in  a  remarkable  manner.    In  another  case  the  atrophy 
I  limited  to  the  feet  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  muscles  of  the  calves, 
le  remaining  third  of  the  latter  being  unaffected.     The  feet  have  the 
^pearances  of  bones  covered  only  with  integument.     Cases  have  been 
poited  in  which  the  affection  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
iontary  muscular  system.     The  tongue  and  muscles  of  mastication,  the 
cud  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  the  larjoix,  maj'  be  included  in  the 
neral  atrophy.     In  a  case  cited  by  Thouvenel,  the  power  of  moving  the 
libs  and  body  was  lost,  and  the  patient  was  only  able  to  move  the  head 
jWj.     The  tongue  was  involved  in  this  case,  and  deglutition  difficult. 
oesean  refers  to  a  case  treated  hy  Bretonneau,  in  which  the  power  of 
aech  and  all  voluntary  movements,  except  of  the  head  and  of  the  fore- 
ger  of  the  right  hand,  were  lost.     This  patient,  a  female,  held  commu- 
mHona  with  her  family  by  indicating  letters,  in  this  way  forming  words 
1  sentences.     She  dictated  in  this  manner  her  last  will  and  testament. 
hen  the  atrophy  is  limited  to  a  few  muscles,  the  loss  of  substance  is 
idered  striking  by  the  normal  size  of  the  adjacent  muscles.     Atrophy 
one  class  of  muscles,  for  example  the  flexors  or  extensors  of  the  limbs, 
distortion  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  are  not  affected, 
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the  contraction  arising  from  the  loss  of  antagonism.  Distortions  of  tlie 
head,  trunk,  and  extremities  may  be  produced  by  the  limitation  of  the 
atrophj'  to  certain  muscles,  or  by  the  progress  of  the  atrophy  being  much 
greater  in  some  muscles  than  in  others.  The  characteristic  appearances 
belonging  to  the  affection  give  to  it  a  physiognomy  by  which  it  is  readilj 
recognized  in  well-marked  cases.  In  the  early  part  of  its  progrcas  it 
may  escape  recognition,  if  a  close  examination  be  not  made. 

In  general,  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  weakness  of  the  affected 
muscles,  arising  from  the  atrophy.    Pain  or  soreness  precedes  and  accon- 
panies  the  affection  in  a  certain  i)roportion  of  cases.     Generally  the  pain 
is  not  severe.    It  is  referred  to  the  affected  muscles,  and  is  of  a  ncondgic 
character.     The  affected  parts  are  notably  sensitive  to  cold,  and  thdr 
temperature  is  below  that  of  other  parts.     Defective  capillar}'  circulaitioo 
is  sometimes  shown  by  congestion  of  the  surface.    Quivering  movements 
of  the  fibres  of  the  affected  muscles  are  often  observed,  and  Rometimes 
subsultus  of  the  tendons  and  slight  twitchings  of  the  parts  to  which  the 
tendons  are  attached.     These  movements  occur  irrespective  of  the  will, 
occasion  no  pain,  and  the  patient  may  not  be  conscious  of  thcuL    The 
sensibility  of  the  surface  is  unaffected.     The  mental  faculties  remain  in- 
tact, and  there  are  no  symptoms  pointing  to  intra-oranial  disease.    The 
appetite,  digestion,  and  nutrition  may  continue  unaffected.     There  is  lo 
loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  or  rectum,  even  when  the  affection  is  ht 
advanced,  nor  does  the  heart  become  affected.     Constipation  may  be  pnh 
duced  by  atrophy  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     The  affected  muscles  lose 
their  electro-contractility  only  in  proportion  as  the}'  become  atrophied 
and  degenerated ;  the  fibres  which  are  unaffected  resjwnd  to  the  elcctricil 
current.     This  serves  to  distinguish  the  affection  from  the  wasting  of 
muscles  due  to  i)aralysi3  from  lead  and  some  other  forms  of  paralysis. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  affection  is  slow.  More  or  less  slowly  increiaingi 
it  is,  thus,  as  a  ride,  progressive,  as  the  name  implies.  This  ride,  however, 
is  not  without  exceptions.  Sometimes  it  remains  stationary  after  hiving 
progressed  to  a  certain  extent.  In  a  few  cases  recovery  may  be  said  to 
take  place ;  that  is,  the  affection  ceases  without  leaving  any  permaneat 
deformity  or  notable  debilit}'.  It  may  continue^  slowly  progressing,  a 
great  number  of  years  before  leading  to  a  fatal  result.  The  prognosis  la 
extremely  unfavorable.  The  most  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  it  will  cease 
to  progress,  or  that  its  progress  will  be  very  gradual.  Retrogreseion  ia 
not  to  be  expected  after  much  change  in  the  muscles  has  taken  phcep 
Life  may  be  destroyed  by  apno^a,  if  the  respiratory  muscles  become 
affected,  or  b}'  inanition  from  atrophy  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglih 
tition.  In  other  cases,  death  takes  place  after  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
finement to  the  bed,  if  the  patient  be  not  carried  off  by  some  intercnmnt 
disease. 

As  regards  duration,  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
one  hundred  and  five  cases  by  Rol>erts :  Mean  duration  of  cases  ending 
in  recovery,  one  year  and  two  mouths ;  of  cases  ending  in  permanent 
arrest,  two  ^x^ars  and  three  months ;  of  cases  ending  fatally,  five  yean 
and  two  months.  Of  the  cases  which  recovered,  the  longest  duration  vis 
two  and  a  half  3'ears,  and  the  shortest  eight  months.  Of  the  eases  proving 
fatal,  the  longest  duration  was  twenty-three  years,  and  the  shortestlwdvc 
months.^  The  longest  case  ending  in  arrest  continued  active  for  aerca 
years,  and  the  shortest  for  four  months. 

»  An  Essay  on  Wasting  Palsy,  Cniveilhier's  Atrophy.  By  William  Roberti, 
B.  A.,  M.  ]).,  etc.,  LondOD,  1808.  Dr.  Roberts*  work  embodies  our  existing  knowl- 
edge of  this  ^aeaae. 
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Xbifl  aflfection  is  connected  with,  and,  probably,  dependent  on,  certain 
I  of  the  nervous  system.     Cruveilhier's  researches  showed  atropliy 
anterior  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  he  was  led  to  consider  this 
as  preceding,  and  giving  rise  to,  the  muscular  atrophy.     Later 
have  found  the  anterior  spinal  ner\'es  reduced  in  volume,  owing 
disappearance  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  their  component 
Chiinges  have  also  been  observed  in  the  spinal  cord,  namely, 
ihy  and  softening  of  the  gray  i)ortion,  with  the  presence  of  granular 
and  amyloid  bodies.     These  changes  may  ha  seateil  in  either  the 
nc  or  posterior  cornea,  in  the  posterior  commissure,  and  in  the  cen- 
C5|--  portions  of  the  cord.     They  may  be  found  in  general  on  all  of  these 
l^jfaations,  and  they  may  either  extend  over  the  cord,  or  be  limited  to 
-^iMated  portions.    They  are  most  apt  to  be  marked  in  the  cervical  portion 
the  cord.     Portions  of  the  sympathetic  system  have  also  been  found 
itate  of  fatty  or  granulo-fatty  degeneration.     It  has  been  observed 
Kt  when  the  muscular  atrophy  is  limited  to,  or  most  markeil  on,  one 
^k«  oi  the  body,  the  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are  either  exclusively 
'^■t^Kted,  or  greater,  on  the  corresponding  side. 

'  It  is  conjectured  that  the  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  in  this  aflfec- 
.•Hlli,are  confined,  chiefly  or  exclusively,  to  cells  and  filaments  distin- 
b;.'^tiahed  as  trophic^  their  function  being  to  preside  over  the  nutrition  of 
:j  ^B  mosdes.     Some  writers  ( Jaccoud,  Hammond)  entitle  the  affection  a 
^    ^JieaDC  of  the  trophic  nervous  system.     This  view  of  the  pathological 
^kracter  is  rational ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  existence  of 
-   Vnphio  cells  and  nervous  filaments  has  not,  as  yet,  been  demonstrated. 
The  causation  is  obscure.     The  affection  rarely  occurs  under  adult 
^e,  and  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  after  middle  life.    Males  are  much  oftener 
■flbcted  than  females.     There  is  no  connection  with  social  condition  or 
Buticular  occupations.    Several  members  of  the  same  family,  in  relocated 
fastenues,  have  been  affected.     It  has  been  supposed,  in  some  cases,  to 
pvooeed  firom  undue  muscular  exeilion.     Like  most  affections,  it  is  some- 
times attributed  to  the  action  of  cold. 

.  The  great  object  of  treatment  is  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  afl'ec- 
tioiii.  The  measures  for  this  object  have  reference  to  the  affected  muscles 
and  the  general  condition.  Undue  exertion  of  the  aff'octed  muscles  is  to 
be  avoided,  but  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  is  importojit.  The  circula- 
tion and  nutrition  within  the  atfected  muscles  are  to  be  promoteil  by  fric- 
tioB  and  shampooing,  with  the  use  of  stimulating  embrocations.  The 
induced  electrical  current,  according  to  Duchenne,  applied  to  the  muscles 
affected,  is  of  much  value.  Rcmak  states  that  the  application  of  the  con- 
stant galvanic  current  upon  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  great 
aympathetic  has  produced  under  his  observation  a  liapp}-  effect.  Measures 
haying  reference  to  the  general  condition  are  those  which  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  system.  Here,  as  in  cases  of  progressive  locomotor  ataxia, 
Judicious  management,  although  it  may  fail  to  effect  recovery,  ma}'  do 
much  toward  retanling  the  progress  of  the  affection  and  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  patient.  The  point  in  the  progress  of  the  affection  at  which 
the  arrest  is  eflecte<l  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  patient ;  hence  the  de- 
Binbleness  of  an  early  diagnosis. 

In  one  of  the  cases  at  Bellevue  Ilospital,  which  has  been  referred  to,  in 
which  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  thigh,  and  back  are  greatly  atrophied,  not 
only  has  there  been  no  progress  of  the  disease  during  three  ^-ears,  but  the 
patient  is  greatly  improved,  and  now  discharges  the  duties  of  a  waKl  or- 
derly man  or  nurse. 
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Fsendo-Hypertrophic,  or  Myo-sclerotio,  Paralysii. 

The  characteristics  of  this  affection  were  first  pointed  out  bj  Meijon, 
in  1851.  It  was,  however,  more  fully  described,  and  its  nosological  in- 
dividuality  established  subsequently  by  Duchenne.  It  is  chanctenied 
anatomically  by  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue'of  mascles,  together 
with  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.^  Jaccoud  proposes,  as  a  better 
name,  progressive  muscular  sclerosis.  As  observed  by  Dachenne,  tliii 
affection  is  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  Dr.  Dyce  Brown,  of  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  has,  however,  reported  a  case  occurring  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years.'  Like  the  affection  last  considered,  this  is  not  primarilj 
a  paralysis,  but  the  loss  of  motor  power  is  an  effect  of  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  This  atrophy  is  a  result  of  the  increased  prodncUon  of 
areolar  tissue  between  the  fibres  of  the  affected  muscles.  With  this  br* 
pcrplasia  and  consequent  atrophy,  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  abim- 
dance  of  fat.  The  affected  muscles  are  apparently  enlarged,  but  tbe 
apparent  increase  of  size  is  due  to  the  increased  quantity  of  connectiTe 
tissue,  that  is,  the  sclerosis.  As  regards  the  muscles,  therefore,  the  afleetioa 
is  a  false  hypertrophy.  The  affected  muscles  are  abnormally  hard  and  firm. 
According  to  Duchenne,  the  enlargement  is  preceded  by  muscular  wetb 
ness. 

The  structural  changes  involve  diminution  of  motor  power  in  the  mi^ 
cles  which  are  affecte<l,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  compresdon  tal 
consequent  atrophy.     Seated  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  ifieo* 
tion  causes  a  peculiar  waddling  gait,  the  limbs  in  walking  being  widely 
Heparated.     If  the  extensor  spinal  muscles  are  affected,  a  lumbo-sacnl 
anterior  curvature  takes  place  when  the  posture  is  upright.     Freqaentlv, 
the  affection  predominatiug  in  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  foot,  equinism, 
or  talipes  equinus,  is  a  result  of  the  greater  action  of  the  extensors,  ind 
with  this  is  a  claw-like  deformity  of  the  toes.     After  having  rea(^a 
cei*tain  degree  and  extent,  the  affection  may  remain  stationary  for  sevenl 
years ;  but,  at  successive  epochs,  it  is  apt  to  increase  and  to  become  mora 
and  more  diffiised,  until   patients  are  reduced  to  a  helpless  conditioiL 
Death  is  generally  caused  by  some  intercurrent  disease.     The  progress  of 
the  affection  is  unattended  by  pain.     There  is  neither  hyperse^hesia  nor 
anaesthesia.    The  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  unaffected.   In 
an  advanced   stage  the  electro-contractility  of  the  affected  muscles  is 
notably  diminished  or  lost.   The  affection  is,  in  most  cases,  incurable;  the 
chief  object  of  hope  is  that  it  may  not  make  further  progress.     DucbeniM 
advises  faridization  of  the  muscles,  shampooing,  and  hydropathic  treat- 
ment, together  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  phosphorus.    Jaccood 
cites  a  case,  reported  by  Benedikt,  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  gsl- 
vanism.' 

Scleroderma,  or  Solerema. 

The  affection  called  scleroderma  or  sclerema,  also  sclerodermia  and  sele- 
remia,  may  be  here  noticed,  as  it  is  analogous,  in  its  |>athological  character 
and  certain  of  its  effects,  to  that  just  considered.  Other  terms  than  those 
already  given  have  been  applied  to  it,  to  wit,  scleremus,  scleria,  sclerosis, 

^  De  la  Paralysie  Pseudo-Hypcrtrophique  ou  Parmlyaie  Myo-scl^iroeiqQe.  Fix  Is 
Dr.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne).    Paris,  1868. 

«  Edinl)urgh  Med.  Journal,  June,  1870. 

*  For  a  report  ot'a  case,  and  the  facts  in  41  reported  cases  tabulated  by  Dr.  WH* 
liam  Ingalls  and  Dr.  8.  G.  Webber,  vide  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarasl, 
Nov.  17,  1870. 
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acleroma,  and  sclerymus,  all  derived  from  the  Greek  word  o^xi^poj  (hard). 

Its  anatoiuieal  characteristic  is  the  production,  in  the  lower  portion  of, 

$nd  beneath,  the  skin,  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  in  great  abundance.     This 

renders  the  integument  notably  rigid  and  resisting  to  pi*es8ure.     It  is 

closely  axlherent  to  the  muscles,     it  cannot  be  moved  over  these,  nor 

pinched  up  in  folds.     The  musclesiare  restrained  in  tlieir  movements  by 

tbe  density  of  the  structures  above  them,  as  if  a  firm  bandage  were  closely 

applied.     More  or  less  wasting  of  the  muscles  is  caused  by  the  pressure. 

I'igmentary  matter  is,  in  most  cases,  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  rete 

lOUcoBam,  producing  a  discoloration  which  is  yellowish,  yellowish-gray, 

or  dark-brown,  more  marked  in  some  situations  than  in  others ;  but,  in 

some  cases^  the  skin  becomes  decolorized.     These  changes  may  be  either 

^mited  to  certain  paits  or  ditlused  over  the  whole  surface  but  var^^ing  in 

amount  in  difterent  places. 

The  alfeotion  is  extremely  rare.     A  case  which  was  under  my  observa- 
tion was  reported  by  Dr.  Walter  Dc  F.  Day  in  the  American  Journal  of 
^iedioal  Sciences,  April,  1870.     Dr.  Day  was  able  to  collect  for  analysis 
leports  of  only  thirty-three  cases ;  and  the  case  rei)orted  by  him  was  the 
seventh  on  record  in  which  there  was  an  examination  after  death.     The 
iiection  is  not  to  l>e  confounded  with  that  calk^l  by  some  writers  acute 
fldereraa  which  is  peculiar  to  infants.     The  latter  is  a  variety  of  axlema. 
Tbe  affection  under  consideration  occurs  generallj'  in  mi(ldle  life.     It 
oeoan  much  oflcner  in  women  than  in  men.     It  is  a  chronic  alfection, 
mully  beginning  insidiously,  and  progressing  slowly,  but  exceptionally 
derelopcd  rapidly  with  a  sudden  invasion.    The  upper  part  of  the  bod}'  is 
oftenest  first  affected,,  but  it  may  api^ear  primarily  in  any  part. 

The  affection  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  disease  of  an}'  of  the  in- 
tonal  organs ;  and,  if  uncomplicated,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  good 
gneral  health.    Existing  in  a  notal)le  degree,  it  obstructs  muscular  move- 
Bents  by  mechanical  pressure  and  restraint,  leading,  at  U^igtli,  to  more 
^       or  less  impairment  of  motor  power  by  inducing  atrophy.     The  surface  is 
^       isuallj  cool  or  cold,  but  the  heat  at  times  may  l>e  greater  than  normal. 
^       Souibility  is  not  impaired,  and  transpiration  continues.    The  duration  is 
[       nriable.     It  ma}'  continue  for  months  and  years.     A  fatal  termination  is 
I      due  to  some  complication  or  intercurrent  affection.    It  continues,  in  some 
eues,  indefinitely  without  improvement,  and,  in  other  cases,  mon*  or  less 
iDprovement  takes  place  without  recovery  ;  but  complete  recovery  may 
be  hoped  for.     The  number  of  cases  rei>orted  is,  as  yet,  too  few  to  deter- 
IBine  the  ratio  of  recoveries. 

Various  measures  of  treatment  were  employee!  in  the  cases  which  have 
been  reported.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  nre  the  remedies,  if  there 
be  any,  which  exert  a  curative  effect.  In  the  case  under  my  observation, 
arsenic  was  given  for  some  time,  and  it  seemed  to  be  of  service ;  but,  in 
this  case,  there  occurred  grave  comj)lications,  namely,  pleuritis,  pericar- 
ditis, and  peritonitis.  An  analeptic  course  and  tonic  medication  are 
rationally  indicated,  together  with  alkaline  baths,  and  emollient  applica- 
tions to  the  skin. 

Henritis. 

Before  passing  to  consider  certain  functional  affections  of  the  nervous 
Bjstem,  in  the  next  chapter,  inflamnmtion  of  the  nerves  claims  a  brief 
notice.  Neuritis,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
either  of  traumatic  origin,  or  propagated  from  surrounding  parts  which 
are  inflamed,  is  extremely  rare.  There  is,  however,  room  for  the  coqjec- 
46 
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tare  that  it  may  exist  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  neuralgia — ^this  term  denoting  a  functional  affection.  If  the 
inflammation  be  seated  in  a  sensory  nerve,  the  only  symptom,  at  first,  maj 
be  pain  extending  along  the  affected  nerve,  perhaps  to  its  terminal  branches. 
Subsequently,  in  some  cases,  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  lesions,  namely, 
suppuration,  hyperplasia  of  connective  tissue,  and  secondar}*  atrophy, 
there  is  anaesthesia,  or  diminished  tactile  sensibility,  with  which  more  or 
less  pain  may  continue,  that  is,  analgesia  may  be  wanting. 

Neuritis  seated  in  motor  nerves,  or  those  containing  motor  fibres,  may 
give  rise  to  muscular  contractions,  and  paralysis  of  motion  may  be  a 
secondary  effect.  Other  effects  are  loss  of  reflex  and  of  electrical  condac- 
tion.  The  paralyzed  muscles,  in  these  cases,  rapidly  become  atrophied. 
Erythema  of  the  skin,  vesicular  eruptions,  and  dark-colored  patches  are 
supposed  to  be  sometimes  dependent  on  a  neuritis. 

The  diagnosis  involves  a  discrimination  from  neuralgia.  Points  which 
distinguish  a  neuritis  are  as  follows :  The  pain  being  more  continnoiu, 
that  is,  not  occurring  in  paroxysms,  or  the  exacerbations  less  maiied; 
the  occurrence  of  paralysis  when  motor  or  mixed  nerves  are  affected,  and 
the  loss  of  reflex  and  electric  conduction.  If  the  aflteted  nerve  be  snper^ 
ficial,  or  accessible  to  pressure,  there  is  tenderness  over  it  and  from  the 
inflamed  part  along  the  whole  tract,  the  tenderness  not  confined  to  certaia 
isolated  parts  as  in  neuralgia.  The  inflamed  nerve  may  be  felt  to  be  like 
a  hard  cord.  The  skin  is  reddened  over  the  site  of  the  inflammation. 
According  to  Benedikt,  general  electric  tenderness  of  the  nerve  is  difltin^ 
tive  of  neuritis.  In  most  cases,  neuritis  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
substance,  a  wound,  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  the  existence  of  inflm- 
matlon  in  an  adjacent  situation.  Of  course,  in  these  cases,  the  treatment 
has  reference  to  the  local  causative  circumstances.  When  the  affection  is 
spontaneous,  revulsive  and  soothing  local  applications  are  indicated. 
Subcutaneous  injections  may  be  required  to  relieve  the  intensity  of  pam. 
The  anesthesia  and  motor  paralysis  which  may  follow,  call  for  the  on- 
ployment  of  electricity.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NEUR0SE3.    NEURALGIA. 

Trifacial  Neuralgia.  Cervlco-Occlpltal  Neuralgia.  Cervico-Bracblal  NenralgU.  Liiiiibo>Aba»- 
minal  Neuralgia.  Crural  Neuralgia.  Sciatic  Neuralgia.  Dermalgla.  MyalgiJL  Oepkalalglft- 
Vertigo. 

CERTAIN  affections  of  the  nervous  system  are  distinguished  as  ike 
neuroses.  The  affections  so  called  are  peculiar  to  the  nervous  aya^ 
tem,  and  occur  without  either  inflammation  or  any  morbid  changes  in  tla« 
nervous  structure  as  yet  definitely  ascertained  ;  in  other  words,  the  neu- 
roses are,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  be  considered  foxfcO- 

I  For  a  fuller  account  of  neuritis,  vide  Iiiguriea  of  Nenret,  etc.,  by  S.  Wdr  Itit- 
chell,  M.D..  1872. 
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>iial  affections,  asing  the  term  functional  as  it  has  been  defined  (page 
I),  and  as  it  has  been  hitherto  used  in  this  work.  Some  of  the  disorders 
fiinction,  however,  which  nosologically  rank  as  individual  affections, 
car  also  as  symptoms  of  diseases  involving  either  inflammation  or 
tions  of  structure.  For  example,  pain  referable  to  nervous  trunks, 
HTulsions,  and  paralysis,  are,  severally,  symptoms  of  diseases  which 
.ve  been  considered.  Inflammation  and  lesions  within  the  skull  and 
inal  canal  may  give  rise  to  these  disorders  of  nervous  functions.  Now, 
in  in  a  nervous  trunk,  not  occurring  as  a  symptom  of  inflammation  or 
ij  appreciable  change,  signalizes  a  functional  affection  or  one  of  the  neu- 
ises,  viz.,  neuralgia.  Convulsions,  of  a  certain  character,  taking  place, 
I  like  manner,  irresi)ective  of  any  inflammatory  or  structural  disease, 
mote  a  functional  affection,  another  of  the  neuroses,  viz.,  epilepsy.  So, 
aralysis  is  sometimes  functional,  and  then  it  belongs  among  the  neuroses, 
leveral  of  the  neuroses  have  been  already  considered  in  treating  of  the 
Sections  manifested  in  connection  with  the  respiratory,  the  circulatory, 
ind  the  digestive  system,  as  well  as  the  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
to  which  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  section  have  been  devoted.  This 
has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
ftiDctional  affections  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  arrange  in  a  separate 
dass. 

The  different  functional  affections  of  the  nervous  system  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  functions  disordered.  The  latter  may  be  elassifled  as  follows : 
1,  The  mental  faculties.  2.  Special  and  general  sensibility.  3.  Volun- 
tirv  motion.     4.  Involuntary  or  reflex  movements  ;  and  5.  Innervation. 

Heutal  disorders  do  not  usually  enter  into  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  They  are,  however,  to  be  included 
within  the  range  of  the  studies  of  the  physician.  Treatises  are  devoted 
to  these  disorders,  and  their  management  constitutes  one  of  the  specialties 
of  medical  practice ;  but  all  physicians  are  called  upon,  more  or  less,  to 
treat  affections  of  the  mind,  falling  short  of  well-marked,  confirmed  in- 
iinity.  Melancholia  and  hypochondriasis  in  their  lighter  grades,  i,  e.,  not 
imounting  to  insanity,  come  constantlj'  imder  the  notice  of  the  practi- 
tioner. Want  of  energy,  lack  of  buoyancy — mental  apathy  and  inertia — 
often  exist  without  any  obvious  disease.  The  physician  should  consider 
these  as  generally  denoting  corporeal  ailment.  And  this  should  be  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  patients,  since  they  are  thereby  led  to  reformations 
iml  measures  of  management  which  will  be  likely  to  afford  relief,  and 
they  are  enabled  to  bear  better  and  strive  against  mental  disorder.  A 
TEst  amount  of  unhappiness  is  due  to  causes  which,  under  intelligent 
medical  direction,  may  be  removed,  or  to  functional  morbid  conditions 
which  judicious  treatment  may  relieve.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  attribute 
mental  disorders  exclusively  to  mental  causes.  These  few  remarks  open 
sp  a  subject  of  great  importance.  Insanity  is  to  be  prevented  by  the 
peneral  practitioner.  They  who  devote  themselves  to  the  treatment  of 
msane  patients  have  not  the  opportunity  of  preventing  the  development 
of  insanity. 

The  study  of  mental  disorders  is  important  to  the  physician  as  involv- 
ing questions  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  existence,  or  otherwise,  of 
naanity  snfllcient  to  require  or  warrant  confinement  in  institutions  for  the 
iBMne,  the  exemption  of  moral  responsibility  for  criminal  acts,  incompe- 
taicy  to  perform  legal  obligations,  to  take  care  or  dispose  of  property, 
ete,,  are  questions  concerning  which  physicians  are  called  upon  to  give 
testimony ;  but  for  information  on  these  questions  the  student  and  practi- 


and  the  Bympathetic  or  gangliouic  system.  These  are  col 
nectiou  with  the  affections  treated  of  in  other  sections,  tO| 
nervous  affections  exclusive  of  the  neuroses.  Tliis  staten 
to  disorders  of  the  imperceptible  influence  communicated  1 
organs  of  the  body,  known  as  innervation,  which  also  tnvol^ 
of  the  nervous  8yst«m  just  named. 

Disorders  of  the  si>ecial  senses  do  not  come  within  th 
work  except  as  symptoms  of  diseases.  An  imj>ortant  fUm 
of  general  sensibility,  viz.,  neuralgia,  gives  rise  to  seveml  ii 
ttons,  some  of  which  have  Wen  considered.  Under  this  hi 
c<'ed  to  present  certain  general  considerations,  and  notice  b 
atfections  not  embraced  in  other  sections. 

Venralgia. 

The  name  neuralgia,  a  term  of  modem  date,  embraces  a 
affections  characterized  by  ])ain  which  may  occur  without  i 
any  appreciable  changes  in  the  ((arts  affected.  All  that  cai 
pathological  character  of  the  affection,  in  these  cases,  is, 
morbid  condition  of  sensibility.  The  neuralgic  affections  : 
occurrence.  Apparently  they  are  much  more  frequent  at  tl 
tlian  heretofore ;  but  many  of  the  affections  now  called 
formerly  considered  as  inflammatory,  spasmodic,  or  rht 
organ  or  part  of  the  body  endowed  with  sensitive  nerves  1 
of  neuralgia.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  organs  most  a 
plied  with  this  class  of  nerves  are  most  liable  to  be  aBin 
neuralgias,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  neuralgic  affections  e> 
belonging  respectively  to  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  and 
tems,  have  been  already  considered.  The  afl^tions  which 
considered  are  seated  in  nervous  trunks  not  involved  in  tl 
posing  the  foregoing  anatomical  systems.  As  regards  e 
diaimosia.  causation,  nroimosis.  and  the  ceneral  nrincitilei 
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in,  a  sense  of  heat  or  some  uncomfortiihle  sensation  in  the  seat  of  the 
"oction.  The  chief  characteristic  symptom  of  neuralgia  is  pain.  The 
in  is  eitlier  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  paroxysms,  or  there  may  be  more 
less  continued  pain  with  exacerbations  in  which  the  pain  is  much  in- 
eased.  The  continued  pain  may  be  dull  or  contusive,  but  duruig  the 
.roxysms  or  exacerbations  the  pain  is  described  as  darting,  tearing,  lan- 
oatiug,  and  it  is  often  excruciating.  The  paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
e  of  variable  duration,  lasting  in  some  eases  for  a  few  seconds  only,  and 
other  cases  for  several  hours  or  even  days.  The  intermissions  or  remis- 
ons  are  not  less  variable  in  different  cases;  their  duration  may  only  be 
few  seconds  or  moments,  and  they  may  extend  to  days.  The  laneinat- 
,g  pain  shoots  in  the  direction  of  a  nervous  trunk  and  its  branches ;  pa- 
ents  sometimes  delineate  the  tract  and  distribution  of  the  nerve  aflectcd, 
k  defining  the  directions  in  which  the  pain  extends.  In  the  great  majority 
f  eases  neuralgia  is  unilateral. 

Tenderness  on  pressure,  generally  limited  to  circumscribed  points,  is  an 
mportant  diagnostic  feature  of  neuralgia.  Yalleix  was  the  first  to  show 
;hat,  as  regains  their  relations  to  the  nerves,  the  tender  points  are  situ- 
ited  as  follows :  1st.  Where  nervous  trunks  or  branches  emerge  from  the 
skull  or  spinal  canal ;  2d.  Over  branches  which  penetrate  muscles  on  their 
wiy  to  the  integument ;  3d.  At  the  tennination  of  branches  which  are 
lost  on  the  surface ;  and,  4th.  In  places  over  trunks  near  the  surface. 
The  situation  of  the  tender  points  in  intercostal  neuralgia  has  been  stated 
in  treating  of  that  aflection.  The  diagnostic  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
this  source  in  other  neuralgic  affections  will  be  stated  when  these  are  seve- 
rally noticed.  Pain  may  not  be  produced  by  pressure  made  with  the  oj^en 
palm;  indeed,  firm  pressure  thus  made  often  relieves  the  pain.  The  ten- 
derness is  shown  by  pressure  made  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  b}^  per- 
cussion. The  pain  thus  produced  is  often  acute,  causing  the  patient  to 
ery  out  or  to  try  to  escape  from  the  exploration.  If,  however,  the*  pres- 
sore  be  continued,  the  tenderness  is  often  found  to  diminish  or  tempora- 
rily to  disappear.  The  tender  points  are  frequently  quite  limited,  the  end 
of  the  finger  being  often  sufficient  to  cover  them.  As  a  ride,  the  pain 
prodoeed  by  pressure  is  acute  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  spon- 
tioeoos  pain.  The  tenderness  is  most  marked  during  paroxysms  or  ex- 
acerbations of  pain.  In  the  intervals  between  paroxj'sms,  the  patient 
being  entirely  free  from  pain,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  may  disappear. 

Paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain  are  excited  or  increased  bj'  sudden 
or  violent  movements  of  parts  in  which  tlie  affected  nerves  are  situated. 
A  concussion  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  coughing  or  sneezing,  excites  or 
increases  the  pain.  The  application  of  cold  or  hot  substances  to  the  sur- 
iace  over  the  seat  of  pain,  in  some  cases,  is  insupportable. 

Febrile  movement  or  any  notable  constitutional  disturbance  does  not 
bdong  to  the  clinical  history  of  neuralgia.  The  functions  of  parts  to 
"fhich  the  aflTected  nerves  are  distributed  may  not  be  notably  disturbed. 
A  neuralgic  attack,  however,  sometimes  induces  congestion  in  the  site  of 
tte  pain,  as  shown  by  temporary  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  in  eases  of 
mralgia  afTecting  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  Involuntsr}"^ 
contractions  of  muscles  and  cramps  sometimes  occur.  An  increased  secre- 
tion of  tears,  saliva,  and  mucus  ma}'  accompany  paroxysms  of  neuralgia 
ftflMngthe  several  divisions  of  the  fifth  pair ;  and  glandular  organs  within 
the  body  are  probably  in  like  manner  excited  in  the  visceral  neuralgias. 

l^^euralgic  affections  have  no  fixed  duration.  They  may  end  sponta- 
neously or  under  the  influence  of  treatment  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  and 
tbey  may  continue  for  years  or  during  life  in  spite  of  all  methods  of 
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treatment.  The  prognoais  is  olv.-aj-s  (avoraUe  as  reganla  a  fatal  itm^j 
tion.  I*ersons  who  suffer  attai^ks  ftt  variable  intervals  for  n  UreuntoM 
at  length  carried  off  hy  other  nialndies  not  developed  in  cohsciimdi  tf 
the  continuiince  of  the  neuralgia.  Of  the  cases  analysed,  iritL  rdeim' 
to  termination,  by  Valleix,  in  seven-ninths  a  permanent  cure  took 
in  oiie-niuth  there  vas  iinprovemeot  without  recovery,  and  iu  tin 
proportion  there  was  neither  cure  nor  improvement. 

Neuralgic  pain  may  proceed  IVom  a  palpable  lesion,  sacb  as  t  umvl 
either  involving  or  pressing  on  the  affeote<l  nerve,  the  prvsenoeof  tlunlgi 
body,  the  traction  of  a  cicatrix  from  neuritis,  etc.     In  suck  ctucf,& 
neuralgia  does  not  properly  belong  among  the  neuroses.    Aft  a  fundW 
malady  its  causation  differs  in  difl^unt  cases.     It  proceeds,  in  outn 
cases,  from  the  action  of  the  special  cause  of  periodical  fever,  comimk' 
known  as  malaria.     This  is  alwaj's  to  he  snspected  in  cases  occiiniO|B.< 
so-called  unlarioas  districts.     When  due  to  this  cause,  the  panH^w 
sometimes  recur  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  paroxyams  of  intntf- 
ting  fever.     But  it  may  proceed  from  this  canse  when  the  parox j;!iiu  lo 
not  exemplify  a  law  of  periodicity.     It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  Iwul-po- 
soning.     Next  to  lead  colic  (and  this  ia,  in  fact,  a  neuralgic  afli«tioiil, 
neuralgia  is  the  most  freqncnt  fono  in  which  the  poisonous  effect  of  Ixd 
is  manifested.  Antemia,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  favors  the  oecurraw 
of  neural^a.     A  large  proportion  of  those  who  suffer  from  neiinl^ 
affections  are  anaemic'     Persons  are  most  apt  to  suffer  from  Deunlp 
between  the  ago  of  twenty  and  of  fifty.     Prior  to  ten  years  of  age  H  k 
extremely  rare.     Women  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and,  of  thftiUt 
ferent  species  of  neuralgic  affections,  some  occur  most  frequently  ia  th 
male  and  some  in  the  female  sex.     Females,  for  example,  arc  more  «a^ 
ject  to  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  males  to  sciatic  neuralgia.     A  ncunl^ 
attack  is  sometimes  referable  to  exposure  to  cold,  particnlarly  to  a  cm- 
rent  of  cold,  moist  air  continued  upon  the  part  which  becomee  aSRttd. 
CoBca  occur  more  frequently  iu  cold  than  in  warm  seasons. 

The  situation  of  the  pain  is  not  evidence  of  the  seat  of  the  morVod  cat- 
dition  giving  rise  to  neuralgia.  The  mind  may  refer  the  jiain  to  the  Wt- 
ininal  branches,  or  tlie  parts  to  wliieh  they  are  distributed,  when  the  auii- 
bid  condition  is  seated  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  truok^or 
at  the  point  of  connection  of  a  nerve  with  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  Bin*- 
tratcd  by  the  fact  that,  after  an  am))Utation,  the  condition  of  the  extnm- 
ties  of  the  dit-ided  nerves  gives  rise  to  pain  which  the  patient  refen  lo 
the  amputated  limb.  Anstie  believes  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  oeuralpe 
affections  denominated  funetionid,  there  is  some  morbid  chsnge  at  the 
central  connection  of  the  ner\-e  or  nerves  to  which  the  pain  is  referred. 
He  is  also  Jed  to  think  that,  in  a  large  pro|H>rtion  of  cases,  a  heredittiT 
tendency  is  involved  in  the  causation ;  and,  further,  that  the  develo{(ineiit 
of  these  affections  is  favoi-ed  by  exhaustion  and  debility,  aside  &on 
aniemia.* 

The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  ia  to  be  based  on  the  character  of  the  p»in, 
its  situation  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  its  branchet>,  and  tbe 
limitation  of  tenderness  to  circiunscribed  isolated  spaces  on  the  sur&oft 
Other  dinguostio  points  are  the  recurrence  of  pain  in  paroxysms  or  market 
exacerbations,  shitting  of  the  situation  of  the  pain  and  teudemess,  and 
the  difference,  as  regards  pain,  between  pressure  with  the  ends  of  tbe 

'  With  regard  to  the  dependence  of  neuralgia  on  aoKmin.  Rnmbeig  sty*;  "H 
seoms  Bs  ir^n  were  the  prayer  of  Ibe  nerve  for  healthy  blood." 
■  Keuralgia  and  tbe  Diseases  that  Resemble  it,  IBTS. 
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fingers  and  with  the  open  palm.    In  the  shifting  of  pain  from  one  nerve 
to  another,  which  is  a  highly  diagnostic  feature,  the  ner\'0U8  trunks  suc- 
cessively affected  do  not  always  have  a  comnion  origin ;  thus,  the  neuralgia 
may  be  transferred  from  a  cranial  to  a  spinal  nerve.     These  are  the  posi- 
tive diagnostic  points.     Negative  points  are  those  by  which  inflammation 
and  structural  lesions  are  excluded,  such  as  the  (jibsence  of  febrile  move- 
ments, etc.    In  determining  the  affection  to  be  functional  neuritis  is  to  be 
excluded,  and  it  is  to  be  ascertained,  if  practicable,  that  the  pain  is  not  de- 
pendent on  a  local  mechanical  cause,  such  as  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  nerve 
at  some  point  in  its  course.     Syphilitic  periostitis  is  also  to  be  excluded. 
The  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  rational  and  empirical.     The  rational 
treatment  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  fulfilling  indications  which  relate 
to  morbid  conditions  suspected  of  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the 
neuralgia.    The  physician,  in  individual  cases,  is  to  seek  for  evidence  of 
malaria  or  lead-poisoning,  conditions  having  diagnostic  criteria  irrespec- 
tive of  the  neuralgic  affection.     Appropriate  measures  of  treatment  are  to 
be  addressed  to  these  or  any  other  associated  morbid  conditions  under  the 
aapposition  that  they  may  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  existence  of 
tiie  neuralgia.     Diathetic  conditions,  especially  the  rheumatic  and  gouty, 
are  to  be  considered  as  probably  contributing  to  the  neuralgic  affection, 
and,  with  reference  to  the  cure  of  the  latter,  these  conditions  claim  appro- 
priate measures  of  treatment.     With  reference  to  these  conditions,  my 
experience  coincides  with  that  of  Anstie;  they  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  neuralgic  affections  far  less  frequently  than  many  practitioners 
and  writers  seem  to  suppose.    Attention  is  always  to  be  directed  to  the 
eoezistence  of  anaemia,  which  the  venous  hum  in  the  neck  may  denote 
wJien  the  anfemic  condition  is  not  manifested  by  pallor  of  the  face  and 
prolabia.*     If  antemia  coexist,  preparations  of  iron  should  be  continued 
for  a  long  period.    An  eligible  plan  is  to  give  the  pulvis  ferri  in  the  form 
of  drag^s,  for  several  months,  enjoining  upon  the  patient  not  to  exi)ect 
restoration  to  health  until  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  remedy.     This 
treatment  addressed  to  the  anaemia  is  indicated,  provided  the  anaemic 
condition  continues,  notwithstanding  the  neuralgia  may  cease.     The  dis- 
appearance of  the  venous  hum  is  evidence  that  the  anaemic  condition  is 
removed. 

The  relief  of  pain  enters  into  the  rational  treatment.  In  severe  parox- 
yama  or  exacerbations,  opiates  are  called  for.  Large  doses  are  sometimes 
indicated  by  the  intensity  of  pain.  The  most  prompt  and  effective  method 
of  affording  relief  is  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia. 
In  the  use  of  opiates  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pain,  the  risk  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  habit  of  taking  opium  is  always  to  be  home  in  mind,  yet  in 
ae?ere  cases,  which  resist  therapeutical  measures,  this  risk  must  sometimes 
be  incurred.  If  the  pain  be  not  intense,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  Ixdla- 
dcmna,  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  conium,  the  preparation  known  as  chlo- 
rodyne,  and  the  tincture  of  aconite.  Local  applications  will  often  do 
arach  toward  the  relief  of  pain.  Of  these,  the  most  efficient  are  liniments 
of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  chlorofonn  and  opium.  Belladonna,  stramo- 
idnffl,  reratria  and  aconitia,  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  are  some- 
timea  efficacious. 

An  arrest  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain  by  opiates  is  sometimes  curative, 
that  is,  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  do  not  recur.  If  the  development 
of  the  affection  have  been  recent,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  cure 
k  eflSMSted  by  the  remedy  or  whether  the  affection  has  no  intrinsic  ten- 

*  For  the  method  of  obtaining  thia  physical  sign,  see  page  68. 
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(lency  to  continne ;  but  the  paroxysms  sometimes  cease  to  recur,  after 
having  been  once  or  rei>eatedly  arrested,  when  the  affection  haa  existal 
for  a  greater  or  less  period,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  fair  to  attribotei 
curative  efficacy  to  the  arrest.  In  order  to  arrest  a  paroxysm,  a  full  opj. 
ate  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  begins,  or,  if  practicable, 
the  occurrence  of  the  paroxj'sm  may  be  anticipated  by  a  ftill  opiate.  B^ 
fore  abandoning  this  plan  of  treatment,  it  should  be  employed  in  serenl 
recurring  paroxysms.  The  continued  employment  of  some  form  of  qn^ite, 
or  of  some  one  of  the  narcotic  extracts,  especially  belladonna,  during  the 
intermissions  or  remissions,  in  some  cases  effects  a  cure. 

The  administration  of  opiates  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  repeatedly  in  the  foregoing  pages,  is  espe* 
cially  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  certain  cases  of  neuralgia.    As  gim. 
ply  securing  temporary  freedom  from  pain,  that  is,  as  a  palliative  measure 
only,  its  advantages  over  administration  b}'  the  mouth  are,  the  gietter 
promptness  with  which  relief  is  obtained,  the  smaller  quantity  of  medi- 
cine required,  a  less  amount  of  interference  with  the  digestive  functions, 
and  avoidance  of  the  unpleasant  after-effects  of  opiates  in  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  these  effects  follow  the  administration  by  the  mouth  or 
rectum.     Tliese  advantages  are  not  pi^culiar  to  the  employment  of  the 
hypodermic  method  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  but  belong  equally  to 
the  employment  of  this  method  in  other  affections.     As  regards  the  cW 
tive  effect  of  opiates  administered  hypodermically,  they  appear  to  be 
oftener  efficacious  than  when  administered  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.   In 
view  of  the  greater  effects  of  opiates  administered  h3'podermically,  u 
compared  with  the  administration  by  the  mouth,  an  important  caution  is, 
not  to  inject  at  first  too  large  a  quantity.     It  is  a  safe  rule  not  to  use  in 
the  first  injections  more  than  half  the  stomachic  dose  for  males,  and  not 
more  than  a  third  for  females.     Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  betweea 
a  first  and  second  injection,  to  judge  of  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  first   If 
the  salts  of  morphia  be  used,  the  quantity  in  the  first  injection  may  viiy, 
acconling  to  the  intensity  of  pain  and  other  circumstances,  fVom  one-sixth 
to  one-fourth  of  a  grain.     The  amount  of  morphia  which  may  be  tolerated 
without  narcotism  in  cases  in  which  the  quantity-  injecte<l  has  been  gnA^ 
ally  increased,  is  truly  man^ellous.     Dr.  T.  B.  Townsend,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  rei)orted  a  case  of  obstinate  neuralgia,  with  intense  pain,  in 
which,  after  continuing  daily  injections,  the  doses  being  progressively  in- 
creased, at  the  end  of  four  months  50  grains  per  diem  were  required  to 
sulxluc  the  pain,  and  this  enormous  amount  produced  no  symptoms  of 
narcotism.* 

The  empirical  treatment  of  neuralgia  consists  in  the  use  of  remedies 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  sometimes  curative,  and  which  are  to 
be  tried  without  following  any  particular  rational  indications.    These 
remedies  arc  in  some  cases  efficacious  and  in  other  cases  devoid  of  anj 
curative  effect ;  and  often  there  are  no  means  of  determining  beforehand 
which  one  of  the  reme<lies  will  he  most  likely  to  prove  suceessfuL    In 
rebellious  cases,  the  different  remedies  are  to  Ix?  tried  in  succession.    M^ 
thodic  counter-irritation  is  undoubtedly  efficacious  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases.     Of  the  different  modes  of  counter-irritation,  Valleix  prefers  the 
actual  cautery,  the  hot  iron  being  passed  along  the  course  of  the  afltected 
nerve,  taking  care  that  the  cauterization  shall  be  superficial  so  as  not  to 
lead  to  deej)  eschars  and  suppuration.     To  avoid  the  pain  occasioned  by 
the  cautery,  he  advises  etherization.     He  states  that  he  has  resorted  to 

>  AmericaQ  Med.  Times,  Dec.  87, 1809. 
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ual  cautery  in  more  than  150  cases,  and  always  with  success,  if  the 
pa  be  functional.  This  method  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  which 
milder  means  of  counter-irritation,  together  with  other  empirical 
es.  Milder  means  should  first  be  tried.  Of  the  latter,  a  succession 
1  blisters,  applied  over  the  painful  and  tender  points,  will  frequently 
mccessfiil.  Prof.  Alfred  Stills  advises  blisters  of  only  half  an  inch 
leter,  the  period  of  application  to  be  from  one  to  two  hours  only, 
icated  surfaces  to  be  healed  as  ra])idly  as  possible,  and  the  blisters 
epeated  in  a  few  days  if  the  neuralgia  continue.  This  writer  states, 
nUt  of  the  employment  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  almost  every 
lich  has  come  under  his  observation  in  public  and  private  practice 
ny  ye&i^9  that  ^^  in  no  single  instance  has  it  failed  to  mitigate  the 
)ms,  and  in  very  many  it  alone  has  achieved  a  cure."  * 
ng  the  process  of  vesication  the  neuralgic  pain  is  frequently  in- 
l.  When  quickness  of  vesication  is  desirable,  it  may  be  effected  in 
Qoments  by  the  strong  aqua  ammoniae,  and  still  more  quickly  by 
of  a  hammer  heated  by  hot  water.  By  the  latter  means,  or  by  an 
aent  devised  for  the  operation  known  as  firing^  a  rubefacient  effect 
;  quickly  and  conveniently  produced,  and  in  mild  cases  this  may 
without  vesication.  Dry  cupping  is  another  effective  method  of 
>unter4rritation.  Sinapisms  are  proverbially  useful,  and,  in  ceitain 
will  suffice,  in  conjunction  with  internal  remedies, 
tricity  has  been  often  found  efficacious  by  those  who  have  given  spe- 
«ntion  to  electro-therapeutics.  Applied  in  conj unction  with  acupunc- 
has  been  successfully  resoiled  to  in  some  rebellious  cases.  The 
ive  effect  of  electricity  is  probably  due  to  a  temporary  blunting  of 
stability  of  the  nerve  or  nerves  to  which  the  pain  is  referred ;  their 
y  either  to  originate  or  to  conduct  painful  sensations  is  diminished 
ulled  by  passing  through  them  the  electrical  current.  This  meas- 
»wever,  in  many  cases,  has  not  only  a  palliative,  but  a  curative  effi- 
The  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  great  experience  in  its  em- 
jnt  in  neuralgias  is  stronger  than  that  which  can  be  cited  in  behalf 
other  remedy.  Hammond  says,  •'  Above  all  local  means,  not  only 
eving  the  pain  of  any  particular  paroxj'sm,  but  also  for  effecting  a 
lent  cure,  electricity  stands  first. "^  This  author  considers  the  pri- 
alvanic  current  as  vastly  preferable  to  the  induced  current.  Anstie 
he  same  opinion  as  regards  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  primary  cur- 
id  he  is  hardly  less  strong  in  his  estimate  of  its  value.  To  quote  his 
ge,  "  The  constant  current,  as  I  now  estimate  it,  is  a  remedy  for 
ria  unapproached  in  power  by  any  other,  save  only  blistering  and 
?rmic  morphia,  and  even  the  latter  is  often  surpassed  by  it  in  per- 
je  of  effect."  Drs.  Beard  and  Rockwell,'  who  have  found  both 
>f  electricity  efficacious,  affirm  that,  by  its  use,  "  The  majority  of 
iU  be  cured  or  permanently  improved."  *  Strong  pressure  upon  an 
I  nervous  trunk  sometimes  has  a  palliative  effect ;  the  pressure,  at 
lay  occasion  great  pain,  but,  continued  or  rei)eated  at  short  inter- 
is  borne  without  suffering  and  diminishes  for  a  time  the  excitability 
nerve. 

he  internal  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  efficacious, 
ne  important  are  quinia,  arsenic,  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron, 

napeatics  and  Materia  Medica. 
eit,     Ffrftf  Treatise  by  Anstie  and  that  by  Beard  and  Rockwell  for  practi- 
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the  preparations  of  zinc,  strychnia,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  ftnd  tlie 
iodide  of  potassium. 

Quinia,  as  already  stated,  is  especially  indicated  when  the  neuralgia  is 
attributable  to  malaria,  and  it  will  be  most  likely  to  prove  successfti]  when 
paroxysms  occur  periodically.    But  it  is  efficacious  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  ground  for  suspecting  a  malarious  causation,  and  in  which  there  is 
no  observance  of  the  law  of  periodicity.     To  be  fairly  tried,  this  remwlj 
should  be  given  in  full  doses — from  15  to  30  grains  daily  to  an  aduIt-1 
and  continued  for  a  week  or  ten  days.     Of  the  foregoing  list  of  remedies, 
this  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank.     Arsenic  may  be  tried  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  an  intolerance  of  quinia,  or  when  the  latter  fails  to  efTect  a  cme. 
It  is  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  neuralgic  affections.     To  be  fairly  tried, 
it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  some  of  its  characteristic 
toxical  effects. 

The  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  advocated  some  years  ago  by 
Hutchinson,  is  sometimes  efficacious.  It  is  to  be  given  in  large  doses, 
viz.,  from  one  to  two  drachms  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Femiginons  reiDe- 
dies  are  rationally  indicated  by  coexisting  annemia,  and  this  conditioD  is 
present  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  neuralgia.  The  eiBcaer 
of  the  preparation  named  is  doubtless,  in  a  measure  at  least,  attribotalife 
to  tlie  coexistence  of  antemia.  The  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  has  ben 
found  in  some  cases  notably  efficacious.  I  have  known  the  nitrate  of 
anmionia  to  be  signally  successful.  The  valerianate  of  ammonia  is  i 
useful  preparation. 

Of  the  preparations  of  zinc,  the  valerianate  is  best  suited  to  cases  of 
neuralgia.     Strychnia  may  be  given  internally,  or  applied  locally  upoo  i 
blistered  surface.     In  the  latter  mode  of  administration,  the  benefit  may 
iu  some  cases  be  mcasurabl}',  and  perhaps  chiefly,  due  to  the  conntewni- 
tation.     The  oil  of  turpentine  is  but  little  used  in  neuralgic  affectioiM,liit 
I  have  known  it  to  prove  promptly  successful,  in  doses  of  a  drachm, cob- 
bined  with  castor  oil,  given  on  alternate  days,  after  a  variety  of  mne^ 
had  been  employed  without  success.     The  iodide  of  potassium  has  beei 
advocated  by  Graves,  Watson,  and  especially  by  Neucort**     The  writer 
last  named  advised  its  use  in  large  doses.     The  coexistence  of  the  riie«- 
matic  diathesis  is  regarded  as  indicating  specially  this  remedy.    The 
bromide  of  potassium  has  been  found  efficacious  in  certain  eases.    A^ 
cording  to  Anstie,  this  remedy  is  especially  useful  in  yoimg  persons  who 
may  be  suj)posed  to  suffer  from  the  nervous  consequences  of  unsatisfied 
sexual  desire.     He  thinks  its  efficacy  is  rarely  secured  under  a  less  qnaii* 
tity  per  diem  than  ninety  grains. 

In  conclusion,  a  permanent  cure  in  cases  of  neuralgia  wUl  often  depend 
on  the  correct  appreciation  and  judicious  management  of  associated  moitid 
conditions,  together  with  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  geoenl 
health.  Good  alimentation  is  always  indicated,  and  it  is  desirane  that 
fatty  articles  of  food  should  enter  pretty  largely  into  the  diet.  Cod-liTtr 
oil,  if  well  tolerated,  is  useful. 

In  noticing  tlie  different  neuralgic  affections  to  which,  collectively, the 
foregoing  remarks  have  had  reference,  I  shall  adopt  the  classification  of 
Talleix.  This  author  divides  these  affections  into  species,  after  the  dlt 
fercnt  nerves  of  tlie  body  in  which  the  pain  is  seated ;  and  the  localiiatiQa 
of  pain  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the  different  branches  of  these  ncrres  he 
considers  as  giving  rise  to  varieties  of  the  several  species.   Thus  amnged, 

>  De  la  N^vralgic  lombaire,  etc.,  Archives  G^n^ralet  de  Mededne,  18S8. 
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.'  important  species  are  as  follows :  I .  Neuralgia  affecting  the  fifth 
r  trifacial  neuralgia.  2.  Cervi co-occipital  neuralgia.  3.  Brachial 
a.  4.  Dorso-intereostal  neuralgia.  5.  Lumbo-abdominal  neu- 
6.  Crural  neuralgia.  7.  Femoro-popliteal  or  sciatic  neuralgia, 
euralgic  affection  called  angina  pectoris  has  been  considei^  in 
on  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  heart.^ 

Trifacial  Neuralgia. 

is  species  of  neuralgia  the  pain  is  seated  in  the  fifth  or  trifacial 
Pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  either  limited  to,  or  most 
in,  certain  circumscribed  spaces,  situated  as  follows :  The  point 
»f  the  frontal  branch  above  the  orbit,  the  upper  eyelid,  the  upper 
•al  portion  of  the  nose,  the  point  of  exit  of  the  infra-orbitar  branch, 
T  margin  of  the  malar  bone,  over  the  temporal  bone,  the  point  of 
;he  inferior  maxillary  branch,  and  over  the  parietal  bone.  It  is 
b  pain  and  tenderness  are  seated  in  all  these  spaces,  but  generally 
st  one  of  the  spaces  within  the  range  of  the  three  branches  of  this 
iience  it  receives  its  name,  trifacial.  In  the  different  varieties  of 
3ie8,  the  pain  is  either  limited  to,  or  especially  marked  in,  the  dif- 
ranches  respectively  of  the  nerve,  viz.,  the  supra-orbital,  infra- 
infra-moxQlary,  etc.  It  is  rare  for  the  affection  to  be  limited  to  a 
ranch,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary 

contained  within  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 

the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  neu- 
uring  the  paroxysms  of  pain  there  is  intolerance  of  light,  with 
of  the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  and  more  or  less  abundant  secre- 
tears.  In  this  situation  the  neuralgic  affection  has  been  called 
3,  hemicrana  and  brow-ague.  Increased  heat  of  the  nostril  and 
idant  secretion  of  mucus  are  effects  of  the  neuralgic  affection 
ated  in  the  second  of  the  three  divisions,  and  salivation  sometimes 
m  affection  of  the  third  division.  The  branches  which  accompany 
d  nerve  (portio  dura)  may  be  the  seat  of  pain,  a  fact  which  for- 
d  to  the  supposition  that  the  latter  nerve  was  affected.  Spas- 
on traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  on  the  affected  side  is  an 
lal  effect ;  hence  the  affection  was  formerly  called  tic  douloureux^ 
ul  spasm.  The  affection  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  limited 
erv'e  on  one  side,  that  is,  it  is  unilateral.  The  right  and  the  left 
affected  in  about  an  equal  proportion  of  cases. 
;ial  neuralgia  in  point  of  frequency  ranks  with  intercostal  and 
leuralgia.  An  occasional  cause  peculiar  to  this  species  is  caries  of 
1.  It  is  by  no  means  frequently  referable  to  this  cause,  but  that  it 
asionally  cannot  be  doubted.  Teeth,  however,  are  often  needlessly 
d  from  a  supposed  causative  connection.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
onnection  that  there  is  tenderness  on  striking  one  or  more  of  the 
If  the  neuralgia  proceed  from  this  cause,  touching  the  offending 
'  teeth  will  excite  a  paroxysm  of  pain  extending  into  more  or  less 
•ranches  of  the  nerve. 

dal  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  infiammation  of  the  mem- 
aing  the  suprarorbital  and  the  maxillary  antrum,  and  from  syphi- 
iostitis.  The  two  former  of  these  affections  are  distinguished  by 
rent  character  of  the  pain,  its  fixed  situation,  and  the  occurrence 
chai^  into  the  anterior  nares.    The  latter  affection  is  recognized 

>  Vide  page  858. 


affected  branch  is  Bometimes  resortiti  to.  The  long-coiiti 
treme  suffering  from  frequently  recurring  paroxysms,  in  sol 
rants  this  procedure  after  other  measures  have  been  taithfull 
section  of  a  nervous  branch  usually  affords  only  temporar 
affection  returns  after  the  divided  extremities  have  united, 
the  non'ous  branch  muet  be  removed  to  i)rcvent  or  delay  i 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  ner\-e  withi 
maxillary  bone  has  somttiiues  proved  successful  after  tlie 
other  measures ;  but  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  catvi 
returns  sooner  or  later.  In  a  case  under  niy  observation, 
patient  Uiul  suffered  from  paroxysms  of  intenite  pain  rccu 
vals  of  a  few  moments  for  the  greater  part  of  ten  years,  thi 
portion  of  the  nen'e  by  trephining  the  inferior  maxilla, 
being  performed  by  my  colleague,  Prof.  Hamilton,  procu 
several  months,  but  the  pain  Bubsequcntly  returned,  Pr< 
of  this  city,  has  reported  several  cases  in  which,  by  a  bok 
o]>eration,  he  removed  a  portion  of  the  second  branch  of  t 
beyond  the  g:uiglion  of  Meckel.' 

Facial  neuralgia,  ]>ersisting  indefinitely,  resisting  medica 
racterized  by  s|)asmo(lic  movements  of  the  mu»M;les  of  th 
the  paroxysms  of  jMiin,  is  distinguished  by  Trousseau  as 
neuralgia.  There  arc  few  forms  of  disease  more  distress! 
or  more  hopeless  as  regards  the  prospect  of  effecting  a  • 
which  recently  came  under  my  obsen'ation  exemplified  the  ] 
this  form  of  neuralgia,  and  also  exemption  f^-om  suffering  foi 
long  periwi  procured  by  simple  division  of  the  ner\c.  The 
aged  about  GO,  had  suffered  intensely  from  neuralgia  affect 
orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  left  side  for  more  tl 
Tlie  paroxysms  of  pain  recurred  at  int«n-ala  of  a  few  mini 
often  excruciating  beyond  description.  After  tr;('ing  a  gn 
remedies  and  different  sj'stems  of  practice,  the  nerve  was  d 
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elief,  which  continued  until  the  patient's  death,  several  weeks  after 
dration. 

al  neuralgia,  after  having  persisted  for  a  long  period,  sometimes 
>ns  disturbance  of  nutrition  on  the  atfecte<l  side  of  the  face,  denoted 
lefaction,  an  increase  of  adipose  tissue,  thickness  and  firmness  of 
ird ;  and  it  sometimes  appears  to  give  rise  to  pustular  or  erythe- 
s  inflammation.  An  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
>y  Notta,  in  1854,  showed  as  occasional  complications,  in  addition 
§e  already  mentioned,  pi^ralysis,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  of 
;ina,  iritis,  glaucoma,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
etion  of  the  tongue  on  one  side,  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi,  deaf- 
od  anaesthesia  of  the  face  on  the  affected  side.^  Certain  of  these 
cations  are  attributable  to  paralj^sis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
,  who  has  verified  the  correctness  of  Notta's  observations,  has  ob- 
,  in  addition,  grayness  of  the  hair  on  the  affected  side,  and  discol- 
L  of  the  skin  from  the  presence  of  dark  pigment.' 

Cervioo-Oocipital  Neuralgia. 

lis  species,  the  neuralgia  affects  the  posterior  branches  of  the  first 
'  the  cerv'ical  nerves,  and  especially  the  branch  of  the  second  cervi- 
ve,  called,  from  its  size  and  distribution,  the  occipitalis  major. 
ful  and  tender  points  denoting  this  species  of  neuralgia  are  situated 
>W8 :  Between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  cervical  vertebrae,  over 
iterior  cervical  plexus,  on  the  parietal  portion  of  the  head,  on  the 
1  process,  and  in  the  concha  auris.  Shooting  pains  start  from  the 
1  vertebrae  just  below  the  occiput,  and  extend  thence  over  the  pos- 
nd  superior  portion  of  the  cranium^  Darting  pains  are  sometimes 
i  to  the  external  meatus  auditorius.  In  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting 
ily  the  cervico-occipital  nerves,  the  pain  is  apt  to  extend  to  the 
8S  of  the  trifacial  distributed  to  the  frontal  portion  of  the  head, 
like  manner,  in  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  primarily  the  superior 
1  of  the  trif^ial,  the  pain  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  branches  of  the 
-occipital  nerves. 

ico-occipital  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  rheumatism 
g  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  torticollis.  In  the  latter  affection, 
a  is  limited  to  the  affected  muscles,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  is 
iffuse,  and  not  confined  to  circumscribed  disseminated  points ;  the 
excited  exclusively  by  movements  of  the  affected  muscles,  and,  so 
the  head  remains  immovable,  there  are  no  painful  paroxysms. 

Cervico-Brachial  Neuralgia. 

rvico-brachial  neuralgia  sensitive  fibres  of  the  four  lower  cervical 
and  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  are  affected.  The  pain  is  frequently 
I  to  the  shoulder,  and  it  may  extend  to  the  neck.  It  shoots 
urd  along  the  arm,  to  the  forearm  and  hand,  following  the  course 
or  more  of  the  nervous  trunks  of  the  upper  extremity.  The 
Q  may  be  limited  to  either  the  ulnar,  radial,  median  or  rausculo- 
^os  nerve,  giving  rise  to  different  varieties  of  the  species.  Of  these 
9  the  most  frequent  is  neuralgia  affecting  the  ulnar  nerve.    Pain- 

lives  G^n^rales  de  Medicine,  1854.     Yide^  also,  Treatise  by  Anstie. 
a  report  of  cases  observed  and  collected  by  Prof.  Henry  D.  Noyes,  with 
e  pMticolarly  to  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  vide 
irk  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  168. 
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fill  and  tender  points  in  this  species  of  neuralgia  are  sitaated  as  follows: 
Near  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  near  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle, 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  in  the  axilla,  at  the  inner  coo- 
dyle  of  the  humerus,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and  of  the  radius. 

Pain  referable  to  the  cervico-brachial  nerves  is  sometimes  an  effect  of 
injury  of  the  upper  extremity  by  a  wound,  a  bum,  or  a  contusion.    Func- 
tional neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  pain  incident  to  neuroma 
or  other  morbid  growths  affecting  the  periphery  of  these  nerves,  by  the 
failure  to  discover  a  tumor  in  the  course  of  the  ner\'es.     Pain  referred  to 
these  nerves  may  be  symptomatic  of  vertebral  lesions,  and,  also,  of  cem*. 
cal  arthritis.     In  cases  of  the  latter,  movements  of  the  head,  especially 
those  of  rotation,  even  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  are  pain- 
ful.     Another  feature  is,  the  patient  when  lying  down,  is  obliged  to  raise 
the  head  with  a  hand  on  the  occiput,  to  avoid  pain.    Rheumatism  affecting 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  larger 
extent  of  surface  which  is  tender  on  pressure,  by  the  absence  of  parox- 
ysms of  pain  except  when  provoked  by  movements  of  the  affected  mus- 
cles, and  the  limitation  of  the  pain  to  the  affected  muscles. 

Herpetic  vesicles  in  patches,  constituting  Herpes  Zoster,  sometimes 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  involved  in  this  affection. 

Dorso-Intercostal  Neuralgia. 

This  species  of  neuralgia  has  been  considered  in  the  fi«ection  devoted  to 
diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  system,  to  which  the  reader  is  refermL* 

Lumbo-Abdominal  Neuralgia. 

This  species  of  neuralgia,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  branches  of  the  fnt 
lumbar  nerves,  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  It  occurs  much  oAeBcr 
in  females  than  in  males.  Pains  in  this  species  are  apt  to  be  referred  to 
the  h3'pogastrium,  and  may  resemble  those  of  colic.  Uterine  paina  an 
incident  to  this  species.  In  males  the  affection  is  sometimes  charactefiied 
by  pains  extending  into  the  scrotum,  accompanied  by  notable  tendemeaa 
of  the  testicle. 

Painful  and  tender  points  are  situated  near  the  upper  lumbar  veitebne, 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  inguinal  ring,  in  the  scrotum,  and,  in  the  female,  on  the  IcUria  mif^ora. 
Pains  are  excited  by  muscular  efforts,  the  acts  of  coughing  or  aneeiing, 
straining  at  stool,  and  sometimes  by  micturition. 

Rheumatism  affecting  the  lumbar  muscles  or  lumbago  is  to  be  diacrimi- 
nated  by  the  existence  of  pain  and  tenderness  on  both  sides,  whereas  It 
neuralgia  they  are  generally  confined  to  one  side ;  by  the  tenderness  being 
diffused  over  the  affected  muscles  and  not  limited  to  certain  isolated  points, 
and  by  the  absence  of  paroxysmal  pain  except  when  produced  by  jaor^ 
ments  of  the  affected  muscles. 

In  the  case  in  which  pain  extends  to  the  uterus,  inflanunatl<m  of  tfaii 
organ,  metritis,  and  carcinoma  are  to  be  excluded.  In  uterine  neuralfia 
the  08  uteri  is  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  tenderness  is  either  limited  t0i 
or  most  marked  on,  one  side.  The  pains  in  this  speotes  of  neuraJgia  naj 
simulate  those  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter  or  iw> 
phritic  colic.  The  pains  in  the  latter  are  more  intense  and  perststiDg; 
they  are  suddenly  developed,  whereas  the  development  of  a  neuralgic 

>  Vide  p.  dOa. 
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ion  is  generally  gradual,  and  the  signs  of  gravel  afforded  by  an  ex- 
ion  of  the  urine  are  wanting  in  eases  of  neuralgia. 

Crural  Neuralgia. 

speeies  of  neuralgia  is  rare.     It  is  charaetorizcd  by  shooting  pains 
direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  crural  nerv-e  and  its  branches,  and  by 
and  tender  points  in  the  groin,  the  inner  asj^ect  of  the  thigh,  knee, 
ankle. 

Sciatic  Neuralgia. 

Sciatic  neuralgia,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  sciatica,  in  frequency 

with  intercostal  and  facial  neuralgia.    It  occurs  in  males  oilener 

in  females,  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  being  as  three  to  two. 

fwy  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  twenty  and  rarely  after  sixty.     It 

nmetimes  symptomatic  of  pregnancy,  of  enlargement  of  the  rccto- 

'periUmeal  lymphatic  glands,  of  accumulation  of  feces  or  foreign  su1> 

ttnces  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  intra-pelvic  tumors,  but, 

te  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  functional  affection. 

As  in  the  foregoing  neuralgic  affections,  shooting  pains,  in  paroxysms 

W  exacerbations,  extend  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  affected 

Herve.    In  indicating  the  course  of  the  pain,  the  patient  often  delineates 

?    ^fth  accuracy  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  sciatic  nerve.    The  cha- 

^    ^^leter  of  the  pain  is  sometimes  describeil  as  burning,  and  sometimes  as  a 

Ifj    Sensation  of  coldness ;  the  patient  feels  as  if  a  current  of  hot  or  cold 

Kqnid  were  flowing  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve.    A  continued,  con- 

ttisiYe  pain,  more  or  less  intense,  exists  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases. 

Hie  latter,  as  in  the  other  species  of  neuralgia,  is  referred  expressly  to 

tke  ciicamscribed  spaces  which  are  tender  on  pressure. 

PainAil  and  tender  points  in  this  neuralgic  affection  are  found  in  more 
Or  less  of  the  following  situations :  On  the  sacrum,  over  the  sacro-iliac 
jtmction,  about  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  at  the  sciatic  notch, 
faehind  the  trochanter  major,  on  the  thigh  along  the  track  of  the  nerve,  in 
the  popliteal  space,  on  the  external  border  of  the  patella,  over  the  articu- 
lation of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia,  where  the  norve  passes  around  the 
llmla,  oyer  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  external  malleolus,  on  the 
dorsum  and  outer  portion  of  the  sole  of  the  feet.  The  points  situated  at 
Ae  sacro-iliac  junction  of  the  trochanter  major,  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and 
the  external  malleolus,  are  those  most  frequently  painful  and  tender. 
Pressore  with  the  finger  upon  some  of  the  foregoing  points  may  not  only 
be  more  or  less  painful,  but  excite  a  paroxysm  or  exacerbation  of  pain 
extending  to  other  parts  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain  in  this,  as  in  other  species  of  neuralgia,  varies 
mnch  in  different  cases.  The  movements  of  the  affected  limb,  in  some 
esses,  occasion  such  an  amount  of  suffering  that  the  patient  remains  in 
bed  keeping  the  limb  as  nearly  immovable  as  possible.  In  other  cases, 
the  patient  is  able  to  walk,  but  with  more  or  less  difficulty ;  pain  is  felt 
especially  when  the  weight  of  the  bod}-  falls  upon  the  affected  limb,  and 
relief  is  found  in  the  use  of  a  cane.  Sometimes  difficult}^  in  walking  is 
only  felt  in  banning  to  walk,  and  after  a  short  time  the  patient  walks 
with  ease;  the  suffering  is  occasionally  relieved  by  exercise.  In  severe 
cases  muscular  twitchings  and  cramps  accompan}*  the  paroxysms  or  exa- 
cerbations of  pain. 

Sciatic  neuralgia  rarely,  as  compared  with  the  other  species,  more  cspe- 
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cially  f:icial  neuralgia,  exemplifies,  in  the  recurrence  of  parox}r»ms.1k 
law  of  ]K'rioclieit3*.     Like  other  neuralgic  affections,  its  duration  U  toi 
variable.     As  a  rule,  iu  favorable  cases,  it  persists  for  several  iret^^^V:^ 
appearing,  as  it  is  usually  developed,  gradually.     In  the  vast  majoriiyet 
cases,  sooner  or  later  it  ends  in  recovery,  but,  in  some  cases,  it  contiHtt 
indefinitely  in  spite  of  all  remedial  measures.    If  it  continue  for  acawi 
erable  period  so  severely  as  to  lead  the  patient  to  avoid,  as  much  w  pui 
sible,  movements  of  the  aflected  limb,  the  repose  of  the  muiselM  h| 
roiirler  them  for  a  time  incomplete!}'  paralyzed.     The  muscles,  uuderthsa 
eiroumstances,  become  flaccid  and  diminishe<l  in  volume. 

The  diagnosis  of  sciatic  neuralgia  involves  its  discrimination  from  iii» 
cular  rheumatism  and  from  the  affection  of  the  hip-joint  commonly  knon 
as  morbus  coxarius.  Muscular  rheumatism  here,  as  in  other  situatiuis, 
differs  from  neuralgia  in  the  limitation  of  pain  to  the  affected  museles,in 
the  diffusion  of  tenderness  over  a  considerable  space,  >iz.,  a  space  coit»> 
]>onding  to  the  numlx^r  of  muscles  affected^  and  in  the  fact  that  pvoi* 
ysms  of  j)ain  are  excitcfl  exclusively  by  movements  of  the  affected  mnsekiL 

Morbus  coxarius  is  distinguished  by  the  pain  in  the  hip-joint  prodiiced 
]»y  pressure  ujion  the  great  trochanter  and  by  flexion  and  extension  of  tk 
thigh.  Moreover,  fobrile  movement,  general  debilit\',  emaciation,  etc  ii 
conjunction  with  the  local  symptoms,  point  to  the  existence  of  chronic 
inflammation  within  the  joint. 

The  name  sciatica,  as  commonly  used,  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  ptin 
is  roforred  to  sacral  nerves,  although  the  sciatic  ner^'es  may  be  unatfecUd. 
Pain,  of  a  neuralgic  character,  in  the  ner^'cs  composing  the  sacral  plexus, 
is  often  symptomatic  of  lesions  within  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  sndi  ai 
aneurisinnl,  carcinomatous  or  other  tumors,  enlai^ment  of  glands,  etc.; 
also,  of  lesions  of  the  sacrum  and  vertebral  column,  and  those  occurring 
within  the  spinal  cannl.  llere,  too,  as  in  other  situations,  it  may  bedc^ 
l>endent  on  neuritis.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  speedy  occnrreiMe 
of  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed. 

The  corxistonco  of  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  different  species  of  neu- 
ralixia,  or  tlioir  successive  (^ccurronci\  is  friMiucntly  observe<l.  Proximate 
or  inosfuiatinir  nerves  are  apt  to  be  siniuitancou^ly  or  successively  affect(-»i 
Thus,  trifacial  an<l  ccrvico-occipital  ncuraljria  are  not  infrequently  asso- 
ciated, and  this  is  true  of  sciatic  and  crural  neuralgia.  A  cure  or  spcin- 
taneous  cessation  of  nenralsria  in  one  situation  is  apt  to  be  followed  ^v 
the  (k'vclopniont  of  the  artection  in  another  situation.  These  facts  goto 
show  the  dependence  of  neuralgia  on  constitutional  or  general  morlM 
conditions. 

Dermalgia. 

Xouralgia  sometimes  appears  to  Ik.^  limited  to  the  skin.  Cases  are 
occasionally  observed  in  which  pain  is  fi  It  within  a  circumscribeil  space, 
or  within  circumscribed  spnccs,  on  the  surface  of  the  head,  trunk,  or  ex- 
tremities, together  with  notable  tendeniesson  j^ressure,  the  nervous  trunks 
being  free  from  pain  or  tenderness.  This  form  of  neuralgia  has  befn 
calle<l  dcrinalr/i'n.  The  h3^per;vsthesia  of  the  alxlomen  occurring  in  fe- 
males and  simulating  peritonitis  appears  in  some  cases  to  W  a  neuralgic 
affection  of  the  periphery  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  that  situation.  Ix-au, 
of  Paris,  has  described  the  affiction  disiiuiruished  a>  dermalgia.' 

>  Archives  Guncraks  de  Medocine,  1841. 
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Myalgia. 

iralgia  may  affect  especially  or  exclusively  sensory  nerves  in  mnscu- 
rans.  The  affection  thus  situated  is  distinguished  as  myalgia.  The 
3s  of  the  back  are  especially  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  the  affection.  The 
ymptoms  in  cases  of  myalgia  are  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
Df  muscular  rheumatism ;  in  fact,  myalgia  and  muscular  rheumatism 
^n  confounded,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  of  the 
of  so-called  muscular  rheumatism,  the  affection  is  essentially  neu- 
I  shall  consider  muscular  rheumatism  in  the  section  devoted  to 
d  or  constitutional  affections,  and  in  that  connection  shall  again 

0  myalgia. 

Cephalalgia— Headache. 

n  in  the  head  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  many  affections,  such  as, 
cerebral  congestion,  cerebral  meningitis,  cerebritis,  all  the  essential 
,  acute  dyspepsia,  syphilitic  periostitis  of  the  head,  intra-cranial 
s,  etc.  etc.  When  not  symptomatic  of  some  affection,  that  is,  occur- 
liopathically,  it  is  frequently  due  to  neuralgia  affecting  either  the 
o-occipital  nerves  or  the  supra-orbital  division  of  the  fifth  pair, 
imited  to  one  side  of  the  head,  or  hemicrania,  is  due  to  neuralgia 
ng  the  nerves  just  named.  According  to  Valleix,  idiopathic  ceph- 
i  or  headache  is  in  aU  cases  resolvable  into  hemicrania.  This  opin- 
»e8  not  seem  to  me  to  be  correct.  In  certain  cases  the  pain  does  not 
the  direction  of  these  nerves,  it  is  not  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
disseminated  tender  points  may  not  be  found,  and  in  its  behavior 
lection  differs  from  neuralgia  affecting  these  or  other  of  the  nervous 

1  and  branches.     Hence,  cephalalgia  or  headache  may  denote  a  func- 
neuropathic  affection  distinct  from  hemicrania.     The  seat  of  the 

on  when  confined  to  one  side,  in  ceitain  cases,  has  been  supposed  to 

branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  which  are  distributed  to  the  dura 
It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  sensory  filaments  entering  into 
mposition  of  the  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia, 
halalgia  is  extremely  common.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms,  lasting 
Y  from  12  to  24  hours,  in  some  cases  being  of  shorter  duration,  and 
anally  continuing  for  two  or  three  days.  There  are  few  persdhs  who 
.  occasionally  experience  an  attack  after  childhood  or  adult  age,  and 
are  very  many  who  are  subject  to  attacks  recurring  sometimes  at 
r,  but  usually  at  irregular,  intervals  for  many  years,  or  during  life- 

A  host  of  persons  suffer  from  it  who  either  do  not  consider  it  of 
jnt  importance  to  resort  to  medical  treatment,  or,  having  found  medi- 
Atmeut  ineffectual,  resign  themselves  to  it  as  an  irremediably  malady. 

pain  in  different  cases,  or  in  different  attacks  in  the  same  case,  dif- 
luch  in  degree.  An  attack  is  o^n  not  severe  enough  to  prevent 
al  occupations,  but  in  some  instances  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is 
bat  the  patient  is  unable  to  be  about,  and  perhaps  is  obliged  to  take 
bed.  The  pain  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  forehead,  sometimes  to 
cnput,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  head.  The  character  of  the  pain, 
cribed  by  patients,  differs.  It  is  sometimes  sharp  or  lancinating, 
le  pain  in  neuralgic  paroxysms ;  in  other  cases  it  is  a  dull,  heavy 

Patients  sometimes  say  that  they  feel  as  if  the  head  would  burst. 
[>re8sure  upon  the  head,  especially  over  the  temples,  often  affords 
itary  relie£    Frequently  rubbing  or  shampooing  the  scalp  with  con- 
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sensitiveness  to  light  and  sounds,  and  in  severe  attacks  the  patient  laeeks 
perfect  quietude  in  a  dark  room  away  from  all  noise.     The  appetite  duriwr 
the  attack  is  either  impaired  or  lost.     The  odor  of  food  is  often  disagree- 
able.     Nausea  and  vomiting  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and 
then  it  is  common  to  call  the  affection  sick  headache.     Without  nauaei 
or  vomiting,  the  affection  is  commonly  known  as  neroou8  headache.    Tbe 
face  is  in  some  cases  flushed,  the  eyes  suflbsed,  and  the  temperature  of  tlte 
head  raised  ;  in  other  cases,  esi>ecially  if  nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  tbe 
face  is  pallid  and  the  head  may  be  cool.     Free  vomiting,  although  tbe 
stomach  may  not  contain  any  diment,  is  sometimes  followed  by  itrlief. 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  local  symptoms,  is  mor«  or  less  genend 
debility  or  prostration.  There  is  rarely  any  febrile  movement ;  the  poise 
is  generally  small  and  feeble,  and  the  surface  of  the  bod}-  cool.  Occa- 
eional  shiverings  are  not  uncommon.  Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  or 
palpitation,  is  not  uncommon  during  the  attack. 

The  attack  gradually  passes  off,  sometimes  with  the  occurrence  of  free 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  or  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine,  or  a  slight 
perspiration.  The  attack  is  apt  to  be  developed  in  the  morning,  pain 
bemg  experienced  on  awakening  from  sleep,  and  it  is  apt  to  continue  until 
after  sleep  is  obtained  on  the  following  night.  Persons  subject  to  the 
affection  are  able,  sometimes,  to  pretlict  its  advent  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude, 
depression  of  spirits,  or  a  sense  of  indefinite  discomfort.  After  the  attack 
has  passed  off,  there  is  frequently,  for  some  time,  a  sense  of  soreness  in 
the  head,  with  more  or  less  general  debility.  Often,  however,  the  mental 
faculties  are  unusually  clear  and  spirits  buoyant  after  recover^'  from  an 
attack. 

The  affection  involves  a  constitutional  predisposition.  Persons  are  sub- 
ject  to  periodical  attacks  of  headache,  as  to  asthma  or  epilepsy.  Tbe 
predisposition  existing,  various  exciting  causes  may  determine  an  attack, 
such  as  mental  excitement,  deprivation  of  sleep,  bodily  fatigue,  expoimie 
to  the  sun's  ra^'s,  and  dietetic  imprudences.  Not  infrequently  attacks 
occur  without  an}-  obvious  exciting  causes.  Females  aix?  more  subject  to 
the  affection  than  males,  and  it  is  apt  to  occur  at  the  menstrual  period. 
The  predisposition  varies  in  degree  in  ditferent  cases,  as  shown  by  thefre^ 
quency  or  rareness  of  the  attacks.  The  predisposition  frequently  ceases 
after  tlie  age  of  50  or  60  ;  persons  who  have  experienced  attacks,  more  or 
less  frequently,  from  adult  age  up  to  the  periods  of  life  just  named,  there- 
after are  exempt  from  their  recurrence.  This  may  be  stated  as  a  rule, 
but,  unhappily,  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions. 

The  affection  is  neuralgic  in  its  character,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  seat.  It  is  a  reasonable  supix>sition  that  it  involves  a  toxical 
agent  in  the  blood.  Cej^halalgia,  it  is  well  known^  is  produced  by  differ- 
ent toxical  agents,  viz.,  opium,  alcohol,  strychnia,  quinia,  and  the  accamii- 
lation  of  urea.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  supposition,  the  nature 
and  source  of  the  toxical  agent,  or  agencies,  are  unknown. 

Periodical  headache,  as  regards  successful  treatment,  belongs  among 
the  opprobria  of  medical  art ;  yet,  in  not  a  few  cases,  much  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  treatment.  The  treatment  embraces  measures  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  an  attack,  and  during  the  intervals. 

If  patients  be  not  affected  unpleasantl}^  by  opiates,  an  attack  may  be 
sometimes  warded  off,  or  abridged,  or  its  severity  lessened,  by  a  ftill  doee 
of  opium  in  some  of  its  forms,  or  of  its  alkaloids,  morphia  or  codeia.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes  successful  in  affording  relief.  A 
saline  purgative,  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  la  in  «>nM? 
eases  an  effectual  remed3\     The  bromides  given  in  ftill  do«es  are  some- 
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times  efficacious.  This  statement  will  also  appl}^  to  the  hydrate  of  chlo- 
ral, in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  repeated  once  or  twice  after  an  hour's 
interval,  if  relief  be  not  obtained. 

Tarious  palliative  measures  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  The 
inhalation  of  a  little  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform  is  sometimes  an  efficient 
palliative.  Evaporating  lotions  to  the  head  —  alcohol,  spirits,  ^'inegar, 
ether — in  some  cases  afford  marked  relief.  In  some  cases  a  towel  or  nap- 
kin wrung  out  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  wound  around  the 
bead,  is  more  efficient  than  cold  applications.  Warm  stimulating  pedi- 
luria  are  useful.  Strong  coffee  or  tea  affords  marked  relief  in  some  cases. 
It  is  stated  that  the  application  of  the  galvanic  or  the  electro-galvanic 
enrrent  will  often  succeed  in  breaking  up  an  attack  of  headache. 

During  the  intervals,  remedies  which  are  sometimes  useful,  by  way  of 
prophylaxis,  are,  nux  vomica  or  strychnia  in  small  doses,  arsenic,  small 
doses  of  quinla,  belladonna,  and  the  preparations  of  zinc,  more  especially 
the  valerianate.  These  remedies  may  be  tried  in  succession.  Hygienic 
measures  are  important.  In  general  terms,  the  liability  to  attacks  is  less, 
the  more  the  laws  of  health  are  observed.  Avoidance,  as  far  as  pK>ssible, 
of  everything  which  experience  shows,  in  individual  cases,  to  act  as 
exciting  causes,  is  an  important  part  of  the  management. 

Vertigo. 

Vertigo,  occurring  under  certain  circumstances,  may  bo  appropriately 
considered  as  a  neuropathic  affection.  A  person  apparently  in  good  health, 
or,  at  all  events,  without  any  definite  malady,  suddenly  becomes  giddy, 
surrounding  objects  appear  to  be  turning  round,  or  the  person  seems 
himself  to  be  performing  movements  of  gyration.  The  sensation  is  like 
that  produced  by  a  long-continued  series  of  rapid  rotatory  movements  of 
the  bikly.  If  the  vertigo  be  moderate  or  slight,  it  simply  renders  the  per- 
son unable  to  walk  steadily ;  he  reels  like  a  drunken  man.  In  a  greater 
degree,  walking  is  impossible,  and  there  is  inability  to  stand  without  sup- 
port. It  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  prostration  which  is  frequently 
doe,  in  part,  to  a  feeling  of  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  attack.  Gene- 
rally nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting  occur.  An  attack  varies  much  in 
dnration.  It  may  last  for  a  few  moments,  or  it  may  continue  for  hours 
and  days.  After  the  attack  passes  off,  there  may  follow  more  or  less  pain 
in  the  head,  or  there  may  be  freedom  from  any  ailment. 

Successive  attacks  occur  at  variable  intervals.  In  some  cases,  days, 
weeks,  or  months  may  intervene.  In  other  cases,  for  a  certain  period, 
attacks  are  liable  to  occur  frequently  from  slight  exciting  causes,  such  as 
any  intellectual  effort,  sudden  muscular  exertion,  looking  upward,  a  bright 
li^t,  etc.  The  patient  may  be  comparatively  free  from  vertigo  while  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  but  experience  it  whenever  he  attempts  to  sit  up 
or  stand. 

These  attacks  generally  give  rise  to  great  apprehension.  The  patient 
fisars  that  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  a  fit  of  some  kind  is  impending.  If  his 
leara  be  not  removed  by  positive  assurances  from  the  physician,  he  is  apt 
to  become  despondent ;  he  is  afraid  to  walk  or  to  be  left  alone ;  he  avoids 
an  public  assemblages  lest  something  may  happen  to  him  to  excite  dis- 
torbance,  and  he  may  pass  months  or  years  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  it  is  quite  gratuitous. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  doubtless  to  most  physicians,  to  meet  with 
namerous  examples  of  the  affection  thus  briefiy  sketched.  I  have  made 
notes  of  a  number  of  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  many  years 
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ago.  I  have  never  known  it  to  prove  a  premonition  of  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
epilepsy,  or  an}*  grave  alfeetion.  The  affections  jast  named  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  preceded  by  attacks  of  vertigo.  The  physician  is  fully  warranted  in 
giving  positive  assurances  that  the  attacks  arc  of  no  importance  beyond 
the  inconvenience  which  they  occasion.  These  assurances  will  do  much 
good,  not  only  by  removing  needless  apprehensions,  but  in  the  way  of 
effecting  a  cure,  for  the  mental  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  attacks  increasei 
the  liability  to  their  recurrence. 

It  is  imi)ortant,  with  reference  to  proper  management,  for  the  phyaciaa 
to  appreciate  the  pathological  character  of  this  affection.  It  is  not  a 
effect  or  a  symptom  of  cerebral  congestion.  The  measures  of  treatmeil 
based  on  such  a  supposition  will  prove,  not  only  ineffectual,  but  injnrioaiw 
It  is  not  an  effect  or  a  s^-mptom  of  disease  of  the  heart.  Coexisting  & 
order  of  the  hearths  action,  which  is  not  uncommon,  might  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  such  a  pathological  connection.  It  proceeds  from  a  fat' 
tional  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  and,  like  the  other  affections  indaded 
among  the  neuroses,  this,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  all  that  is  to  be 
said  respecting  its  pathological  character. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  attacks  apix^ar  to  be  incident  to 
dys^x^psia.  This  causation,  however,  is  certainly  not  as  constant  as  it  is 
regarded  by  Trousseau,  who  calls  the  affection  stomachal  vertigo  (wrfipo 
a  stomacho  laeso).  Long-continued  overtasking  of  the  mental  faculties 
api)ears  to  give  rise  to  it  in  some  cases.  Among  the  cases  whicli  1  hav« 
noted  are  two  in  which  it  was  referable  to  the  cause  jnst  stateil.  In  tbesie 
two  cases,  the  persons  affected  were  distinguished  members  of  the  medical 
l>rofession.  One  of  the  persons  referred  to  was  the  late  lamented  John 
Ware.  Some  ten  years  before  his  death,  for  several  months,  any  intel- 
lectual effort,  even  reading  a  book,  occasioned  an  attack  of  veit^ 
Absence  from  professional  duties,  a  voyage  to  Euroi)e,  and  life  in  tiie 
country,  effected  a  cure.  Of  the  cases  which  I  have  noted,  in  this  one 
only  did  either  apoplexy  or  paralysis  occur  afterward ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  l)r.  AVtire,  the  apoplectic  seizure  occurred  t<*n  3'oars  after  recover}'  from 
the  affection  under  consideration.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  patients  are 
still  living  and  well.  The  other  ix»rson  referred  to  was  the  late  Ama- 
riah  I5righnm.  Many  years  before  his  death  he  was,  in  like  manner,  for 
several  nioutiis,  subject  tp  attacks  of  vertigo,  which  were  especially  excilal 
by  any  intellectual  ellbrt.     He  died  of  dysentery. 

I  hiive  been  led  to  attribute  the  affection,  in  some  cases,  to  excessive 
venery.  The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  ap])ears  to  be  the  cause  in  some 
cases.  It  is  sometimes  uicident  to  the  debility  wiiich  remains  after  con- 
valescence from  a  severe  disease,  for  example,  typhoid  fever.  Cases  are 
deserved  in  hospital  and  dispensary  practice,  and  in  some  of  th<\<5e  cases 
the  affection  is  attributable  to  deprivations,  hardships  of  various  kinds, 
and  mental  anxietv. 

The  treatment  involves,  as  the  first  and  most  important  measure,  the 
removal  of  the  cause  or  causes.  As  already  stated,  measures  addressetl 
to  cerebral  congestion,  viz.,  bloodletting,  counter-irritation,  purgation, 
and  reduced  diet  are  hurtful.  On  the  contrary,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  other  hy^ii'uic  means  of  invigorating  the  general  health, 
are  indicated.  The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of 
assuring  the  patient  positively  of  the  absence  of  all  danger.  This  assu- 
rance will  sometimes  do  much  toward  effecting  a  cure.  Generally  a  cure 
is  soon  effected,  but  in  some  cases  the  affection  continues  for  a  long  period. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

ft 

Cborea.    Anomalous  Muscular  Movements.    Epilepsy. 

CERTAIN  of  the  neuroses  are  characterized  by  disordered  muscular 
movements.     Of  the  affections  embraced  in  this  group,  the  more  im- 
portant are,  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  tetanus,  and  rabies  or  hydrophobia. 
The  first  of  these  (chorea)  may  be  reckoned  among  the  affections  occur- 
ring especially  in  early  life,  and  is  treated  of  fully  in  works  devoted  to 
the  diseases  of  children.     Hysteria  very  rarely  affects  males,  and  belongs, 
therefore,  among  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females.     Tetanus,  in  the  great 
nujority  of  cases,  is  a  traumatic  affection,  and,  as  such,  falls  within  the 
province  of  surgery.     A  brief  space  only  will  be  accorded  to  these  three 
tffections  in  this  work.     As  regards  the  other  affections  named,  directing 
ittention  chiefly  to  points  which  are  of  practical  importance,  they  will 
not  claim  very  extended  consideration. 

Chorea. 

The  affection  called  chorea^  chorea  sancii  Viti^  or  SL  VUus^a  dance^  is 
diaracterized  by  irregular  contractions  of  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  giving  rise  to  movements  which  ai*e  either  involuntary  or  not 
Boder  the  direction  of  the  will.     The  manifestations  of  the  affection  are 
Binally  at  first  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  body,  to  one  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities oftener  than  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  they  are  confined,  for  a 
tfane,  to  the  fingers  of  one  hand.     The  movements  increase  and  progres- 
dvely  extend  to  both  upper  extremities,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  fre- 
qnently  to  the  lower  extremities  and  to  the  trunk.     The  appearances  eon- 
ijflt  of  frequently  recurring  or  unceasing  movements  of  the  parts  afiected, 
producing  in  the  face  varied  and  ludicrous  grimaces,  and  in  the  extremi- 
ties and  trunk  grotesque  contortions  and  fantastic  gesticulations. 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  manifestations  of  this  affection  is  comical, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  performance  for  the  amusement 
of  observers.  The  condition,  however,  if  the  affection  be  severe,  is  truly 
distressing.  The  incessant  activity  of  the  muscles  induces  fatigue.  The 
patient  may  be  unable  to  perform  the  voluntary  acts  which  the  wants  of 
the  body  require.  He  is  completely  dependent  upon  others.  Speech 
may  be  impaired  or  lost.  Locomotion  may  be  impossible.  The  isolation 
Is  sometimes  more  complete  than  in  cases  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  body  is  paralyzed  or  several  senses  abolished.  Want  of  ability 
to  direct  and  harmonize  voluntary  movements  is  a  feature  of  this  affec- 
tion. The  condition,  in  this  respect,  is  analogous  to  that  in  proffrennve 
locomotor  ataxia.  Acts  of  volition  give  rise  to  the  irregular  movements  ; 
bat  movonents,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  take  i>lace  without  the  stimu- 
his  of  volition,  that  is,  they  are  involuntary.  In  the  latter  respect  chorea 
dUnBTS  from  locomotor  ataxia,  the  movements  in  ataxia  being  never  wholly 
fnTolmtitary.  The  movements  in  chorea  are  usually  suspended  during 
sleep,  but  they  sometimes  continue,  although  always  more  or  less  dimin- 
ished. They  are  increased  generally  when  the  patient  is  conscious  of 
being  observed,  and  under  any  emotional  excitement.     The  movements 
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r.re  fivquently  more  marked  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  this  is  gcnenJlj 
tlie  left  side.  They  are  sometimes  coulined  to  this  side,  and  the  affittin 
is  llien  called  hemi-chorea.  The  choreic  manifestations  are  confined  to 
the  voluntaiy  muscles.  The  sphincters  are  rarely  affected ;  and  tlus  ii 
true  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  inclusive  of  the  knmgol 
muscles,  as,  also,  those  of  the  pharj-nx. 

The  atfection  is  not  accompanied  b}'  febrile  movement.  If  this  existit 
is  due  to  an  intercurrent  or  coexisting  affection.  The  appetite  Is  nsniDj 
more  or  less  impaired  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  Anfimia  often  co- 
exists. Irritability  of  temper  is  a  notable  feature.  The  mental  ikcnhki 
are  weakened.  The  grimaces  give  to  the  ph3'8iognomy  an  appearance  of 
idiocy,  and,  if  the  affection  become  chronic,  patients  fall  into  aconditioacf 
apparent  imbecility.  The  mind  fails,  in  these  cases,  from  the  deficMBCj 
of  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.  If  the  speech  be  lost,  it  is  difkidt  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  intelligence  which  is  presented.  The  power  of 
the  affected  muscles  is  more  or  less  diminished,  and  this  impairment  of 
power,  or  incomplete  paralysis,  is  most  marked  on  the  side  most  affected 
with  the  chorea.  Anaesthesia  of  the  surface,  on  one  or  Loth  sides  of  tbe 
body,  is  sometimes  observed ;  oftener,  however,  there  is  hypera^thcsi 
which  is  especially  marked  in  the  tract  of  ner\'es.  Tenderness  along  tto 
spinal  column  exists  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  There  is  an  exa$^ 
rated  susceptibility  to  reflex  excitations,  and  the  electrical  ext*its1>ilitT, 
of  both  the  muscles  and  skin,  is  abnormally  increased.  Pressure  apon 
tend(?r  points  over  nervous  trunks  excites  the  choreic  movements. 

Endocardial  murmurs  arc  not  infrequently  found  in  cases  of  cboreii 
If  these  be  aortic  or  pulmonic,  accompanjing  the  first  sound  of  the  htait, 
they  arc  to  be  regarded  as  inorganic  or  anaemic  murmurs.  They  do  not 
**^  d^nstitute  evidence  of  endocarditis.  Nor  is  a  mitral  mnnnur,  in  this  afl^ 
tion,  evidence  of  endocarditis.  I  have  obsen-ed  a  mitral  systolic  mnnnr 
during  the  continuance  of  chorea,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  munnnr 
after  rccoverv  from  the  chorea.  This  murmur  may  perhaps,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  dopoiid  on  teinporarj-  in^iiflk-iency  at  the  mitral  oriflcecausnl 
by  irrej^ular  contractions  of  the  piipillary  muscles. 

As  one  of  the  neuroses,  this  afl'rction,  of  course,  has  no  anatomical 
characters.  In  cases  which  have  i)rovod  fatal,  morbid  changt^s,  not  uni- 
fonn  in  charnctor  or  seat,  have  been  found  in  the  venous  centres.  Minute 
embolic  obstructions  in  the  corpus  striatum  have  Inen  obsen-etl  by  J. 
Ilughlings  Jackson  and  Bastian  in  hemi-chorea.  It  s(H?ms  to  me  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  dilferent  morbid  appearances  found  after  death  are 
either  coincidences,  or  developed  secondarily  as  eliectsof  the  ilist-ase. 

The  causation  of  this  aflcclion  is  obscure.  It  is  common  tosu^-jurttLe 
j>resenee  of  woims  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  tlnre  is  vi-ry  little  ox  1- 
(lence  showing  that  the  allection  ever  depends  on  womis.  In  si>ino  ea**-* 
the  exciting  cause  a]^])ears  to  be  a  fright.  It  has  been  obscrvefl  to  tolluw 
a  violent  lit  of  anger.  Numerous  observers  have  noticed  an  ajipannt 
connection  with  rheumatism,  and  a  French  writ(T,  M.  See,  has  Inrn  M, 
by  exten(le<l  researches,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  afUction  is  to  1h^  con- 
sidered  as  essentially  rheumatic*  Facts,  however,  do  not  warrant  this 
conclusion.  The  most  to  be  said  of  the  coimection  with  rheumatism  i- 
that  children  who  have  had  this  disease  are  apt  to  become  allected  with 
cliorea.-     There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  <leveloi'nKiir  of  tli** 

'  D>']:\  Choree,  etc.,  Mi'm.  de  rAcacl.  de  MchI.,  18'0,  ami  Mitlico-Chir.  Hovirw, 
Jar..  1S.V2. 

-  For  a  penes  of  nrtieleshy  Dr  TTmri  TJoircr.  Physinan  of  the  ChiMren's  Ilt"*!'"- 
tal  ol  Talis,  in  ^\hith  the  wriu-r  cltdiucs  t'naii  a  cullcciioii  of  tuijis  ihc  cuik1i;>^"Ii 
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■Ifectioii  is  favored  by  ansemia.  Occurring  sometimes  in  pregnancy,  the 
latter  is  to  be  considered  a  cause.  When  thus  occurring  it  has  been 
Odlfld  chorea  graoidorum. 

'  Chorea  occurs  especially  between  10  and  15  jears  of  age.  It  rarely 
Oeonrs  under  6  years  of  age.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  Henri 
Boger  has  reported  a  case  occurring  in  a  female  aged  84  years.  Graves 
Aserved  a  well-marked  case  in  a  male  aged  72  years.  Girls  arc  more 
iaUe  to  it  than  boys,  the  ratio  being  as  three  to  one. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months. 
Fhe  average  duration  is  from  two  to  three  months.  In  the  vast  majority 
vi  cases  the  termination  is  in  recovery.  After  a  variable  duration,  the 
iflfeetion  tends  intrinsically  to  this  termination.  In  a  very  small  propor- 
ion  of  cases  it  becomes  chronic,  and  is  incurable.  Life  may  be  destroyed 
bry  hitercurrent  affections,  which,  in  general,  do  not  suspend  the  choreic 
phenomena.  A  fatal  rcsiilt  may  take  place  without  any  superadded  di8- 
the  patient  being  worn  out  by  prolonged  irritation,  loss  of  sleep,  and 
The  incessant  movements  sometimes  give  rise  to  contusions 
and  excoriations  which  may  lead  to  erysipelas  and  abscesses,  and  these 
may  contribute  to  a  fatal  result.  Occurring  in  pregnancy  it  is  apt  to  lead 
to  abortion  or  premature  delivery,  and,  hence,  is  not  without  danger.  Of 
thirty-one  cases  collected  by  Jaccoud  four  ended  fatally. 

R^pses  are  apt  to  occur.  Of  158  cases  anal3'zed  by  S^,  they  occurred 
hi  3T.  In  13  of  these  cases  the  affection  recurred  twice,  and  in  G  cases 
there  were  four  attacks.  The  relapses  occur  after  intervals  varj'ing  from 
a  few  months  to  two  or  three,  years.  Asa  rule,  the  relapsing  are  shorter 
than  the  primary  attacks. 

A  diversity  of  remedies  have  been  advocated  by  different  authors  as 
eflboting  a  cure  of  this  disease.  In  general,  when  different  methods  of 
trefttment  of  any  disease  are  found  to  be  successful,  it  is  a  fair  inference 
that  the  disease  ends  favorably  from  an  intrinsic  tendency.  This  is 
imdoubtedly  true  of  chorea.  Of  the  diverse  remedies  indicated,  none 
can  be  relied  upon  for  promptly  arresting  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  exert  a  special  curative  agency.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  that  much  benefit  may  not  be  derived  from  judicious 
treatment.  The  greater  part  of  the  remedies  are  doubtless  more  or  less 
naefhl,  and  the  physician  is  to  exercise  judgment  in  adapting  them, 
seTerally,  to  individual  cases,  and  in  employing  them  successively  in  the 
same  case. 

Rational  indications,  in  the  first  place,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  coex- 
isting disorders  or  morbid  conditions.  If  there  be  symptoms,  aside  from 
the  chorea,  pointing  to  rheumatism,  remedies  addressed  to  tliis  condition 
are  called  for.  Anaemia,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  calls  for  appro- 
priate treatment.  Constii)ation,  if  present,  claims  attention.  Purgative 
remedies  are  among  those  advocated  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  disease. 

Of  remedies,  other  than  purgatives,  which  experience  has  shown  to  l)e 
useful,  the  more  imi>ortant  are,  arsenic,  the  carbonate  and  prussiate  of 
iron,  zinc,  strychnia,  opium,  cannabis  Indica,  and  various  antispasmodics. 
Of  the  efficacy  of  arsenic  tliere  is  abundant  and  strong  testimony.  Fow- 
ler's solution  is  tiie  most  eligible  preparation.     Commencing  with  three 

that  there  exists  a  patholocicnl  connrction  bctweon  chorea,  rhenmatism,  and  endo- 
carditis, vids  Arehice*  Of.nfralfn  de  Mrdecine^  Janvier^  Frprier,  Marf,  et  Avril, 
18d8.  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle  of  London,  lias  reported  10  fntnl  cnsos  of  clioroa  with 
the  morbid  appearances  found  after  death,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chi- 
mrgical  Review,  Jan.  1808.  In  ten  of  these  cases  fibrinous  deposit  or  granulations 
existed  upon  the  valves  or  some  portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 
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or  four  drops  of  this  preparatiou,  three  timea  daily,  the  dow«  sJmwU  !»%'* 
grodtuUty  increased  until  the  characteristic  effects  are  obuefvi^.    l)f  ik" 
preparations  of  iron,  the  carbonate  and  prusai^tc  have  Iwwi  buiijuk^  u 
exert  a  curative  ellVct  aside  trom  their  uWiiIness  wiUi  rvfi'tviicv 
istiug  anfeniia.    Of  the  preparalious  of  zinc,  the  oxide  has  bc«B 
advocated  ae  carative  in  this  affectjon.    Strychnia  is  advocsttod 
by  Trousseau,  who  prefers  the  sulphate  dissolved  id  ajrvp. 
inences  the  treatment  nitb  a  very  small  dose,  viz.,  uuc  tw«i 

grain    once  daily,  aiid    increascB  the  dose  very  gradually,  

gives  to  this  remeily  a  decided  preference  over  all  others.  Opiums 
advocated  by  Trousseau  as  a  curative  remedy.  He  gives  it  iu  t  tiU 
dose,  producing  slight  narcotism,  which  is  to  be  maintained  Ibr  wroil 
days.  He  affirms  that  this  method  of  treatment  is  often  extTaonliniii^ 
successful.'  To  the  efficacy  of  caunnhis  Indica,  testimony  is  boiM  w 
Corrigan,  Walahe,  and  Prof.  D.  tlumphreys  Storer,  of  Boston.  ClW 
cifuga,  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  has  tieen  a  popular  remedj  Ik 
chorea,  and  its  value  is  attested  by  numerous  eminent  ptiyoicigdiK.  ijf 
antispasmodic  remedies,  those  whicli  have  been  found  especially  DhU 
are  valerian,  assafixtida,  and  camphor.  Keeping  the  patient  daily  mim 
the  influence  of  chloroform  for  half  an  hour  or  more  has  been  found  lw^ 
vicenble.  This  measure  is  hardly  to  be  advised  save  in  case«  in  *ln<4 
the  movements  are  unusually  violent  and  constant.  Tho  apjtlica^on  of 
ether  spray  to  the  spine,  for  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time,  daily.  OTM 
every  alternate  day,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Benj.  Richardson,  bu  bat 
found  efUcacions  by  Hammond,  Jaceoud,  and  others.  The  testiiDOif 
respecting  the  usefulness  of  electricity  is  conflicting.  BenedUit  at 
Jaocoud  claim  siguol  success  by  galvanization  of  the  Bpliie.  Beard  mi 
Rockwell  have  found  general  faradization  uuifonnly  sueoc«sful.  IW 
result  of  galvanization  of  the  spine  in  a  few  eases  was  unsHtii>f«cti>i7  ll 
their  bauds,  and  also  in  the  experience  of  Meyer.  Hammond  states  tbtt 
he  has  used  both  the  primary  galvanio  and  indnoed  current  in 
cases,  and  that,  in  bis  opiuioti,  they  are  ineOlcacloiis,  except 
paralysis  is  associated  with  the  chorea.  This  discrepancy  may  fee,  _ 
haps,  in  a  measure  explained  by  dilierpncea  as  regards  the  mo<k 
cmploj'ing  both  tlic  direct  and  induced  current ;  and  also  by  (iilTemcta 
as  regards  the  period  of  the  disease  when  the  treatment  was  entered  on. 
bearing  in  mind  that  this  disease  may  be  said  to  have  a  self-limitH 
dnration.  The  bromides  are  advised  by  Jaccoud,  Hammond,  and  othrn. 
In  my  experience  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  which  1  had 
been  led  to  form  of  their  usefulness  in  this  affection.  Pi-of.  A.  Clark  bu 
reported  a  case  of  unusual  severity,  the  affection  having  existed  for  fooi 
weeks,  in  which  whiskey  administered  in  intoxicating  doses  was  followed 
by  immediate  relief,  and  imdcr  the  subsequent  use  of  tonics,  by  a  rapid 
recovery.' 

Hygienic  measures  are  certainly  not  less  important  than  remediM. 
Alimentation  as  nutritious  as  possible  is  desirable.  Daily  exposure,  uui, 
if  practicable,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  highly  important.  The  cold 
sponge  bath  is  useful,  provided  it  be  not  dreaded  by  the  patient,  and  it 
be  followeil  by  brisk  reaction  ;  the  shower  bath,  with  the  same  provisions, 
is  admissible.  On  the  other  bond,  the  tepid  bath,  as  a  palliative  measure, 
ia  sometimes  highly  useful.  In  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris  for  the 
last  20  years  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  g}-nmastic  exercises  for 

It  Pidonx,  Paris,  1854. 
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e  of  chorea.  Of  course,  these  are  practicable  only  in  the  cases  in 
the  ability  to  co-ordinate  movements  by  the  will,  although  more 
impradred,  is  not  lost.  The  exercises  consist  of  systematic  move- 
peiformed  under  the  direction  of  assistants,  and  enlivened  by 
After  the  choreic  movements  have  ceased,  more  or  less  inability 
•rdinate  movements,  togetlier  with  muscular  weakness,  remainsi 
ise  effects  of  the  disease  are  to  be  removed  by  exercise.  The  power 
n  directing  the  muscles  is  to  be  acquired  as  in  infancy,  but  it  is 
d  rapidly. 

malous  Muscular  Moyements.    Tremor  and  Local 

Spasms. 

lin  abnormal  muscular  movements  are  considered,  incorrectly,  as 
g  varieties  of  chorea.  Persons,  sometimes,  without  motive  or 
3,  impelled  apparently  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  perform  extra- 
y  acts.  One  of  these  is  leaping  suddenly  and  violently,  and 
nes  jumping  upon  chairs  or  tables.  Such  movements  have  been 
red  as  denoting  a  variety  called  chorea  saltaioTia,  A  patient 
to  epilepsy  was  brought  to  me  for  examination,  a  young  man 
bout  20,  who,  at  variable  intervals,  had  paroxysms  of  jumping 
isly  for  a  few  seconds.  He  declared  he  was  unable  to  avoid  these 
ents.  In  other  cajses  there  is  a  propensity  to  run,  and  the  patient, 
ctedly,  when  walking,  rushes  forward  with  a  rai)id  pace  for  several 
J.  These  movements  have  been  considered  as  denoting  another 
,  called  chorea  festinans  nel  procursiva.  Rotating  and  vibrating 
ents  are  performed  in  other  cases.  Moving  the  head  and  body 
tely  backward  and  forward,  constituting  what  has  been  called 
I  convulsions^  belongs  in  the  same  category. 
e  movements,  although  abnormal,  are  systematic  and  regular,  and 
I  altogether  from  the  action  of  the  will.  They  denote  a  species 
tal  aberration.  They  are  manifestations  of  a  delirious  volition, 
ling  in  this  respect  certain  of  the  convulsive  movements  in  hys- 
They  are  sometimes  connected  with  cerebral  disease,  but  in  most 
hey  are  purely  ftmctional.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
tients  are  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  which  impels  to  the  abnormal 
it  a  morbid  propensity  to  excite  wonder  and  interest  doubtless 
into  the  rationale  in  some  cases. 

treatment  embraces  remedies  and  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate 
rvous  system,  together  with  efforts  to  overcome  by  the  will  the 
aity  which  gives  rise  to  the  abnormal  movements, 
len,  brief  movements,  directed  by  a  delirious  volition,  belong  among 
Ltiform  epileptoid  attacks,  and  will  presently  be  referred  to  in  that 
^ion. 

d  to  the  cases  just  referred  to  are  those  in  which  twitching  of  cer- 
rts  becomes  habitual.  Thus  some  persons  acquire  the  habit  of 
;  the  head,  raising  the  shoulders,  or  making  other  motions,  especi- 
der  mental  excitement.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  cases,  the 
lay  be  overcome  by  persevering  efforts  before  it  becomes  confirmed. 
aire  movements  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  producing 
nes  notable  grimaces,  may  be  involuntary,  and  are  closely  allied  to 
These  are  apt  to  become  confirmed  and  irremediable.     Spasm  of 

i9*f«11a  «*nmA«i*nlnfy  cnrmnaattn  OYOivtioAS    «i«*/fii  rMriora  Ittr  'M    fl^a    ort/l    \w  'M' 


and  witli  theae  there  were  rapid  lateral  oBi'ill.itions  of  thi 
from  these  symptoms,  there  was  no  evidence  of  cerebri 
followed  a  debnucb.  Tlie  patient  soon  left  the  hospit 
continuing.  In  another  case,  the  patient  moved  the  be 
to  the  letl  side  at  short  intervals,  with  some  contraction 
cles  on  that  side.  Notalile  improvement,  in  this  case, 
the  use  of  the  bromide  of  potassinm. 

A  spasmodic  allectiuu  of  tlie  muselea  engaged  in  the  i 
been  called  chorea  scriptorum,  or  writer'it  cramp.  Vt'Y 
writing  is  attempted  by  one  laboring  under  this  afiectio 
cles  especially,  bnt  soraetiuies  the  extensora  of  the  th 
cither  become  rigi<lly  contracted  or  contract  irregularly 
the  pen  is  impossible.  The  affection  proceeds  from  und 
affected  muscles  in  writing.  Timely  and  entire  rest  of 
cles  may  effect  a  cure.  When  the  affection  becomes 
tiunes  permanently  and  is  irremediable.  Mechanical  apjv 
succeed  in  measurably  overeoming  this  ditllculty.  It 
that  all  other  acta  may  be  performed  by  the  fingers  and 
abnormal  movements  being  excited. 

Persona  who  employ  certain  muscles  constantly  in 
writing  are  sometimes  similarly  affected.  Thus,  pianiE 
able  to  play,  printers  cannot  compose,  tiulors  and  sean 
power  of  guiding  the  needle,  and  turners  are  unable  t 
with  the  foot,  othiT  movements,  calling  into  exercise  t 
being  perfoimcd  without  difBculty. 

Painful  contraction  of  muscles,  irrespective  of  aflbeti 
is  a  symptom,  such  as  tetanus,  epidemic  cholera,  etc,  a 
by  any  obvious  cause,  is  known  as  cramp.  Some  pen 
suffer  much  from  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  or  fe< 
cially  at  night.  A  method  of  treatment  proposed  by 
Manchester,  England,  is  said  to  be  generally  Bncoeaaft: 
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,  intestinal  worms,  and  gastric  disorders.  The  spasm  or  cramp 
st  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  especially  the  flexors 
•earm.  It  extends  generally  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  here 
sors  are  the  muscles  most  apt  to  be  affected.  The  hand  is  often 
>8ed,  the  fingers  concealing  the  thumb  which  is  in  close  apposi- 
te p>alm,  and  the  flexion  may  embrace  both  the  phalanges  and  the 
al  bones ;  or,  more  rarely,  the  fingers  are  separated  and  partially 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  claw-like  appearance.  Sometimes  the  posi- 
le  fingers  is  like  that  in  the  act  of  writing.  Exceptionally,  the 
;  of  the  wrist  are  affected.  The  contractions  are  powerful. 
'  they  are  bilateral,  but  they  are  sometimes  confined  to  one  side, 
cases  the  spasm  extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  shoulder, 
mk,  and  neck,  together  with  those  of  the  jaws.  In  these  cases 
ion  simulates  tetanus.  It  has  been  called  intermittent  tetanus. 
B  the  trismus  is  primary  as  regards  the  muscles  affected,  whereas, 
fection,  it  is  secondary.  Moreover,  in  this  affection,  the  associ- 
ptoms  denoting  gravity  of  disease  are  wanting.  The  intermis- 
letimes  observe  the  laws  of  periodicity  governing  the  different 
intermittent  fever.  The  affection  belongs  among  the  neuroses, 
i  is  a  functional  affection,  the  duration  varying  generally  ft^om 
ree  weeks.  Relapses  are  apt  to  occur.  The  spasm  sometimes 
>aralvsis  of  the  muscles  which  are  affected.  The  affection  tends 
•able  termination.  Cases,  however,  have  been  observed  in  which 
suit  has  been  due  to  paralysis,  following  spasm,  of  the  muscles 
I  in  respiration,  and  to  spasm  of  the  glottis.  The  indications 
lent  relate  to  the  pathological  conditions  with  which  it  is  associ- 
linia  in  full  doses  is  indicated,  if  the  affection  be  intermittent, 
la,  opium,  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  may  be  re- 
fer palliation  of  the  pain  and  spasm. 

•  of  certain  parts,  caused  by  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation 
s  in  rapid  succession,  is  a  symptom  of  certain  lesions  of  the  ner- 
res,  especially  of  multiple  or  disseminated  sclerosis  of  the  brain 
I  cord.  It  is  not  infrequently  incident  to  advanced  age;  and  it 
jserved  especially  in  the  upper  extremities,  but,  in  some  cases, 
ateral  motions  of  the  head  take  place  during  waking  hours,  and 
lot  always  cease  during  sleep.  The  senile  trembling^  as  it  is 
irremediable.  It  involves  degenerative  changes  at  the  nervous 
Tremulousness,  especially  of  the  hands,  occurs  in  early  and 
e,  as  a  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  habitual  use  of  opium, 
cesses,  and  other  causes  which  tend  to  depress  or  disorder  the 
ystem.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  purely  functional, 
bling  sometimes  extends  to  the  lower  extremities  and  to  the 
^aralysis  agitans^  or  shaking  pasly^  is  a  name  used  to  denote  this 
The  affection,  however,  does  not  necessarily  involve  more  dimi- 
muscular  power  than  is  incident  to  the  general  debility  which 
;.  I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  unilateral  tremulousness, 
infined  to  the  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  one  side.  In  the 
eh  I  have  seen,  the  muscular  power  of  the  limbs  affected  was  not 
linished,  and  the  general  health  was  good.  In  one  of  these  cases 
lonsness  was  diminished  by  bandaging  the  limbs,  and  by  apply- 
in  the  tincture  of  aconite,  small  doses  of  str^'chnine  being  also 

alment  of  muscular  tremulousness  consists  in  removing,  if  prac- 
e  cause  or  causes,  and  employing  tonic  remedies  in  conjunction 
loratiiig  hygienic  measures.    Hammond  advises  strychnip 
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phosphorus,  together  with  galvanization  of  the  spine.     Ttte  latter  is  ad- 
vised by  Remak,  Reynolds,  and  Benedikt. 

Mercurial  tremor  denotes  trembling  movements  of  the  limbs,  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  the  trunk,  due  to  poisoning 
by  mercury.  The  tremor  occurs  especially  when  the  patient  makes  volmi. 
tary  movements  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  chorea.  This  affe^ 
tion,  formerly  not  infrequent,  of  late  years  is  rarely  seen,  in  consequeDoe 
of  improvements  in  mechanical  processes  involving  the  use  of  mercaiy, 
and  the  better  observance  of  precautionary  measures.  The  inhalation  of 
vaporized  mercury  is  most  apt  to  give  rise  to  it,  but  it  has  been  produced 
by  the  use  of  mercury  as  a  medicine  and  by  mercurial  inunctions.  In  tbe 
only  case  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  gums  were  swollen, 
reddened,  and  spongy,  and  the  teeth  had  been  loosened.  I'hese  appear- 
ances, together  with  other  s3'^mptoms  of  the  mercurial  cachexia,  and,  gene- 
rally, knowledge  of  the  fact  of  exposure  to  mercurial  poisoning  as  incident 
to  the  occupation  of  the  patient,  will  lead  to  the  diagnosis. 

Recovery  may  be  expected,  provided  the  continued  introduction  of 
mercur}'  into  the  system  be  prevented,  under  the  use  of  tonic  n-niedies 
with  an  invigorating  regimen.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  sup^iosed  to 
effect  the  elimination  of  mercury  from  the  body. 

My  colleague.  Prof.  Hammond,  has  described  a  curious  affection,  which 
properly  comes  under  the  head  of  anomalous  movements,  characterised 
by  an  inability  to  retain  the  fingers  and  toes  in  any  position  in  which  tbcj 
may  be  placed,  and  by  their  continual  motion.  He  proposes  to  call  this 
affection  athetosis  (A9ff 0$,  without  fixed  position).  He  lias  observed  tvo 
cases.  In  both  the  patients  had  at  first  epileptic  paroxysms ;  and  in  both 
there  were  head  symptoms,  with  ti*emulousness  of  the  tongue,  nambnett 
on  the  affected  side,  and  pains  in  the  spasmodically  affected  muscles,  pan* 
lysis  not  existing  in  either  case.  It  remains  to  determine  the  nature  and 
seat  of  lesions  in  this  affection,  or  its  functional  character. 

Epilepsy. 

The  affection  now  to  be  considered,  which  has  heretofore  received  Tan- 
ous  names,  is  universallj*  known,  at  the  present  time,  as  epilepsy,  a  tera 
signifying  a  sudden  seizure.  It  is  a  paroxysmal  affection,  the  |)aroxysmi 
being  characterized  by  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  with  convuLtdre 
movements,  the  latter  being  Itoth  tonic  and  clonic,  and  affecting  more  or 
less  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system.  Convulsions  analogous  to  thoeeof 
epilepsy  are  symptomatic  of  certain  affections,  especially  those  involving 
unemia,  and  they  are  sometimes  incident  to  injuries  of  the  head.  Then 
arc  called  epileptiform  convulsions.  Epilepsy,  as  one  of  the  neuroses,  la 
a  functional  affection,  that  is,  not  necessarily  connected  with  either  in- 
flammation or  any  appreciable  lesions.  Related  to  the  affection,  soae* 
times  preceding  its  development,  and  sometimes  occurring  in  persona 
affecte<i  with  the  ordinary  form  of  epilepsy,  are  attacks  in  which  the  con- 
vulsive movements  are  either  slight  and  limited,  or  altogether  wanting. 
This  mild  form  of  seizure,  imiK>rtant  especially  from  its  relationship  to 
fully  developed  epilepsy,  is  called,  by  French  writers,  epileptic  vertigo^  i  1 
name  which  hardly  ext)resses  its  character.  I  know  of  no  better  dedgo^  J 
tion  than  to  call  these  attacks  epileptoid.  The  symptoms  which  hdcogM 
to  onlinary  epileptic  paroxysms  first  claim  consideration.  1 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  paroxysm  occurs  without  any  premomtioa  'fl 
The  loss  of  consciousness  is  as  sudden  as  if  produced  by  a  stunning  Nov  ^ 
upon  the  head.     The  person  falls,  and,  hence,  the  affection  has  been  popo*   M 
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Down  as  the  "  falling  sickness."  In  a  minority  of  cases,  there  is  a 
aming  of  the  approaching  fit.  Generally  the  premonition  consists 
isation  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  describe.  The  sense  of  a  "  cold 
emanating  ft'om  some  part  of  the  body  and  mounting  to  the  head, 
m  called  the  aura  epileptica.  This  sensation  was  first  described  by 
and,  as  remarked  by  Herpin,  "the  commentators  of  Galen  and 
who  copied  from  them  handed  down  the  phrase,  until  the  existence 
aura  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact."  It  is  a  tradi- 
error  to  consider  such. a  sensation  as  a  frequent  warning  of  an  epi- 
paroxysm,  and  it  is  certainly  extremely  rare  for  the  patient  to  ex- 
;e  any  sensation  emanating  from  a  particular  part  of  the  body.  The 
if  the  paroxysm  is  generally  marked  by  a  loud,  short,  and  piercing 
or  cry,  which,  from  its  intensity  and  unnatural  character,  is  some- 
iruly  terrific.  The  face,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  becomes  notably 
The  direction  in  which  the  fall  takes  place  is  almost  always  forward 
face.  The  face  is  not  infrequently  wounded  or  bruised  by  the  force 
foil,  and  severe  bums  ai^  sometimes  caused  by  falling  upon  heated 
or  into  the  fire.  The  convulsive  movements  at  once  begin.  These 
first  tonic,  that  is,  the  muscles  are  forcibly  contracted,  and  the  con- 
n  persists  for  several  seconds.  The  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  arms, 
as,  the  lower  extremities,  the  abdomen  and  chest,  are  frequently 
id,  and  present  a  tetanic  rigidity.  In  most  cases  the  muscles  of 
le  of  the  body  are  more  aflfected  than  those  of  the  other  side,  and 
mes,  although  very  rarely,  the  convulsions  are  limited  to  one  side. 
>nic  convulsions  last  for  a  period  varj'ing  from  a  few  seconds  to 
minute  or  somewhat  more.  The  convulsions  then  become  clonic, 
,the  muscles  present  forcible  contractions  and  relaxations  in  rapid 
lion.  The  face  is  hideously  distorted,  the  head  is  moved  upon  the 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  the  body  jerk  with  violence.  The 
is  sometimes  caught  between  the  teeth  and  wounded  by  the  tonic 
Jtion  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  more  frequently  hap- 
iring  the  clonic  convulsions.  Respiration  is  nearly  suspended  by 
lie,  and  is  irregular  and  diflacult  during  the  clonic  convulsions.  A 
ing  noise  accompanies  the  respiratory  acts.  The  face  during  the 
lions  becomes  deeply  congested  and  livid.  Convulsive  masticatory 
ents  are  accompanied  by  the  ejection  of  foamy  saliva,  frequently 
!igled  with  blood  from  the  wounded  tongue,  or  from  a  portion  of 
ek  being  caught  between  the  teeth.  The  violent  clonic  convulsions 
le  for  a  period  varying  from  half  a  minute  to  three  minutes.  The 
to  the  observer  seems  to  be  much  longer,  but,  if  observed  by  the 
it  is  rarely  found  to  exceed  three  minutes.  The  convulsive  move- 
now  become  less  rapid  and  violent,  the  embarrassment  of  respira- 
tDinishes,  the  patient  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  paroxysm,  so  far 
sonvulsions  are  concerned,  is  ended.  The  paroxysms,  in  different 
Qd  different  paroxysms  in  the  same  case,  differ  much  as  regards  the 
e  of  the  convulsive  movements,  and  the  extent  of  the  muscular 
involved.  The  convulsions  are  sometimes  especially  marked  in  the 
d  upper  extremities,  and  they  may  be  limited  to  these  parts.  Par- 
I  differ  also  as  regards  duration.  The  violence  of  the  convulsive 
ents  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  is  sometimes  sufScient  to  pro- 
ixation  of  the  humerus.  A  case  in  which  this  repeatedly  occurred 
len  under  my  observation.  During  the  convulsions  the  urine  and 
re  Bometi'mes  expelled,  and  an  emission  of  semen  may  take  place. 
ipils,  during  the  paroxysm,  are  dilated  and  do  not  contract  on  ex- 


Btato  into  odg  of  delirium.  He  talks  incolicrcntly,  manifcsl 
and  sometimes  the  delirium  assumRB  ttic  form  of  mnoia 
may  lie  dangerous  to  bimwlf  or  others.  After  recovery  o 
ulti(^,  tlicrc  ia  complete  iuability  to  recall  anytliing  whic 
during  the  paroxysm. 

The  paroxysms  recur  ofter  intcrvala  which  nre  cxtpc 
different  cases.  The  intervals  may  extend  over  many  i 
On  the  otii(T  hand,  they  recur,  in  eiome  cases,  daily  and  t 
daily.  When  n  jktroxyam  has  once  oocnrred,  other  parox 
sure  to  follow  sooner  or  later.  In  moat  coses  the  paroz 
more  widely  separated  than  after  tliey  have  reiwatedly  re 
come,  as  a  rule,  more  and  more  frequent  until  the  ftflecl 
In  some  cases  tfie  recurrence  is  peiiotlical.  lu  females  s 
ysms  occur  regularly  at  the  menstrual  pcrio*!.  Period! 
not  the  rnle,  the  intcnaU  generally  varying  considers 
case ;  but  in  certain  cases  of  conllrmed  epilepsy,  almut  t 
of  i)aroxysms  take  place  in  successive  ]x.>ria(ls  of  a  quart 
whole  of  a  year.  Exc^ptionaWy,  the  recurrence  of  thi 
comes  less  fre(]uent  after  a  time,  and  a  patient  who,  for  s 
been  subject  to  paroxysms  after  short  inten'als,  may  attt 
intermissions.  Occasionally,  having  recurred  more  or  Ic 
months  or  years,  they  cease  altogether  for  a  considerable 
return  with  not  less,  and  ])erhn])S  greater,  frequency  thai 

In  some  cases  paroxysms  occur  in  rapid  succession  dm 
ing  aevei'al  successive  days.  As  many  as  one  hundred  a 
number  of  paro:(j'sms  have  been  known  to  occur  during  ti 
In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  at  Blackwi 
pital,  ixiroxysms  took  place  at  intervals  of  a  few  inoni« 
consecutive  days.  The  patient  recovered,  and  the  par 
again  recur  for  several  months.  When  a  series  of  parox; 
the  mind  is  notably  impaired  for  a  time ;  the  patient  is  < 
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disease.  A  patient,  for  example,  subject  to  daily  paroxysms,  be- 
affected  with  typhoid  fever.  During  the  career  of  the  fever  no 
jTsms  occurred,  and  among  the  events  denoting  convalescence  was 
;um  of  the  epilepsy. 

he  essential  pathological  condition  in  epilepsy  we  have  no  positive 
?dge.  This  i^ection  is  not  to  be  excepted  in  the  statement  that  our 
t  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  warrants  only 
tures  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  perversions  which 
;ute  the  neuroses.  Paroxysms,  in  all  respects  like  those  of  epilepsy, 
some  cases,  connected  with,  and  doubtless  in  some  way  dependent 
certain  intra-cranial  lesions,  such  as  tumors  of  various  kinds,  syphi- 
nd  other  lesions,  meningitis,  and  they  sometimes  follow  fracture 
epression  of  the  skull.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that,  in  these  cases,  the 
s  lesions  simply  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  unknown  patho- 
l  condition  giving  rise  to  the  paroxysms.  The  researches  of  Schroe- 
m  der  Kolk  show  the  existence,  after  death,  of  induration  of  the 
la  oblongata  from  exudation  in  some  cases,  and  softening  from  fatty 
oration  in  other  eases,  with  enlargement  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
changes,  however,  are  to  be  considered  as  effects  of  the  disturbance 
circulation  incident  to  the  paroxysms,  and  it  is  difficult  to' say  how 
pathological  importance  belongs  to  them.  An  interesting  fact  with 
t  to  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  is  pointed  out  by  the  author 
uned.  In  epileptics  who  bite  their  tongues  in  the  paroxysms,  the 
ry  vessels  are  enlarged  in  the  course  of  the  hypoglossus  nerve, 
those  who  never  or  very  rarely  bite  their  tongues,  the  enlargement 
vessels  is  in  the  course  of  the  vagus.* 

functional  condition  which  constitutes  epilepsy  can  only  be  said  to 
it  the  time  when  the  paroxysms  occur.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
»ndition  is  essentially  the  same  when  similar  paroxysms  are  S3Tni> 
c  of  cerebral  lesions,  or  when  they  occur  in  the  course  of  other 
>ns,  for  example,  urtemia,  as  when  epilepsy  is  an  idiopathic  affection, 
rencies  producing  this  condition  are  supposed  to  be,  in  some  cases, 
at  the  centre  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  and  the  affection 
3n  been  distinguished  as  "centric;"  in  other  cases  the  condition  is 
led  to  be  due  to  morbid  influences  transmitted  to  the  centre  of  this 
L  from  some  part  of  the  body,  and  the  affection  has  then  been  called 
itric,"  or  "  centripetal."  With  regard  to  these  points,  however,  we 
lo  positive  knowledge.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
ihology  of  the  affection,  the  author  will  simply  state  that  the  humoral 
18,  as  enunciated  by  Todd  and  some  others,  seems  to  him  to  be 
ed  probable  by  analogical  reasoning.  Todd  attributed  the  affection 
ibnormal  development  of  nervous  force  which  manifests  itself  in 
leptic  paroxysm,  as  a  Leyden  jar,  when  charged  with  electricity  to 
in  state  of  tension,  gets  rid  of  the  disturbance  by  the  disruptive 
rge.  This  undue  nervous  force  he  attributes  to  the  accumulation 
18  material  in  the  blood  which,  acting  on  the  brain  as  a  poison,  ex- 
he  "disruptive  discharge,"  leaving  the  nervous  system  free  from 
>ance  until  a  fresh  accumulation  excites  a  new  paroxysm.  The 
Jig  facts  are  cited  by  Todd  as  supporting  this  humoral  doctrine  of 
ij :  1.  The  influence  of  certain  toxic  agents  in  producing  artificial 
ly.  2.  The  frequent  connection  between  epileptic  convulsions  and 
iact  eliminatory  action  of  the  kidneys.     3.  The  correspondence  be- 

the  Minute  Stmctureand  Fnnctions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblon- 
Pablicadons  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  vol.  iv.,  1859. 
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tween  the  paroxysmal  character  of  epilepsy  and  that  of  other  diMase? 
confessedly  humoral,  such  as  ague  and  gout.  4.  The  fact  that  the  intro. 
duction  of  certain  animal  poisons  (as  those  of  the  exanthemata  or  of 
typhus)  into  the  system  may  produce  epileptic  convulsions.  Asi«le  from 
the  humoral  doctrine  just  stated,  an  explanation  with  which  many  ar« 
satisfied  refers  the  paroxysms  to  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  ex- 
tending to  the  brain,  the  irritation  being  either  developed  within  the 
medulla  or  communicating  through  afferent  nen'es.  Some  have  suppowd 
that  the  paroxysms  are  attributable  to  an  active  congestion  of  the  me- 
dulla ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  paroxysms  have  been  considered  as  ari»in^ 
from  anaemia  of  this  part,  cause<l  by  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
vessels.  The  marked  pallor  of  the  face  which  is  a  striking  feature  of  the 
onset  of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  parox^'sm.  favor 
tlie  hypothesis  of  a  morbid  influence  exerted  through  the  vaso-inotor 
nerves  and  producing  spasm  of  the  vessels.  Assuming  this  to  he  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  there  must  be,  of  course,  a  mo^ 
bid  agency  xmdcrlying  the  influence  transmitted  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
This  prior  agency,  as  it  seems  to  me  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  is  toxi- 
cal in  character.  Judging  from  tlic  anatomical  relations  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  from  what  is  known  of  its  pathological  relations,  the  mor- 
bid condition  giving  rise  to  the  bilateral  convulsions  is  seated  in  that 
j)art  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  coma,  however,  which  accom- 
panies the  paroxysms,  denotes  a  morbi<l  condition  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  causes  of  epilepsy  are  not  equally  oi)erative  at  all  periods  of  life. 
Of  995  cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  age  when  the  affection  wa* 
develoi)ed,  by  Morcau,  in  87  it  existed  at  birth,  it  was  developeil  in  in- 
fancy in  25  cases,  from  2  to  10  years  in  281  cases,  from  10  to  20  years  in 
3f)4  cases,  from  20  to  30  years  in  111  cases,  from  30  to  40  years  in  59 
cases,  from  40  to  50  years  in  51  cases,  from  60  to  60  j'eara  in  13  caaea, 
and  from  60  to  TO  years  in  4  cases.*     The  period,  according  to  these 
statistics,  most  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  atfection  is  from  10 
to  20  j'cars,  and  next  to  this  period  it  occurs  most  frequently  from  2  to 
14  years,  and  next  from  20  to  30  j'cars.     As  regards  sex,  statistics  show 
that,  prior  to  10  years  of  age,  each  sex  is  about  equally  represented,  bot 
after  14  years  the  numl)cr  of  cases  in  females  preilomi nates.     Heredttair 
predisposition,  if  the  question  be  limited  to  epilejysy,  is  not  established 
by  statistical  data,  but  facts  go  to  show  that  the  progenitors  of  epik-pties 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been  subject  to  atfections  of  the  ncrvoiiB 
system. 

"  Of  particular  causes,  when  the  affection  is  idiopathic,  little  is  poflitiviplv 
known.  It  is  certain  that  intemperance,  as  regards  the  use  of  aleoboi. 
may  give  rise  to  it.  Epileptic  paroxysms  occur  not  infrequently  hi 
drunkanls,  and  cease  to  recur  in  cases  in  which  reformation  of  intcmperale 
habits  is  effected.  It  is  one  of  the  occasional  effects  of  lead-poisoning. 
Venereal  excesses,  and  especially  habits  of  masturbation,  have  been  sop- 
l)osed  to  be  not  infrequent  causes.  The  supposition  is  highly  prohaUe, 
but  an  accumulation  of  facts  establishing  this  causative  connection  ii 
desirable.  A  female  patient,  23  years  of  age,  nnmarricd,  who  had  been 
subject  to  paroxysms  occurring  almost  nightly  for  two  years,  stated  to 
me,  voluntarily,  that  she  was  taught  to  masturbate  at  six  years  of  ige, 
ainl  continued  the  practice  almost  daih'  until  she  was  fourteen.    At  this 

'  M6m.  de  r  Acad,  de  M^d.,  Paris,  18r»«,  vide  VallMx,  op.  ciL  For  an  inilrib 
of  lOi  caflcs  by  Edward  11.  SicveWug,  M.D.,  tids  Med.-Chir.  Tfuul  Publiifcfrf 
l)y  the  Royal  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Boc.  of  London,  toL  xxtL,  1861. 
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npfo  she  bocftmc  ivligious,  and  realizing  the  sinfulness  of  the  habit,  dis- 
continue<l  it.  She  was  aftenvai-d  tormented  with  sexual  desires,  and  ex- 
|ierienced  the  venereal  orgasm  almost  nightly  during  sleep.  She  was  led 
to  disclose  this  private  history  by  a  conviction,  at  which  she  had  arrived 
of  her  own  accord,  that  it  was  important  with  reference  to  the  source  of 
the  epilepsy.  To  what  extent  the  anteceilent  history  in  cases  of  epilepsy 
would  furnish  corresponding  facts  can  only  be  conjectured.  Epilepsy 
has  been  known  to  occur  in  persons  affected  with  taenia,  and  to  cease 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  worm. 

In  persons  subject  to  epilepsy,  the  paroxysms,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  occur  without  any  obvious,  adequate,  exciting  causes.  The  causes 
determining  the  attack,  as  a  rule,  are  intrinsic.  Persons  not  infrequently 
are  able  to  judge,  by  experience,  from  certain  indefinite  sensations,  that 
they  will  ere  long  have  a  pai'oxysm.  These  sensations  disappear  after 
the  paroxysm  has  occurred ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  feel 
better  after  recovery  from  the  immediate  effects  of  a  ])aroxysm  than  for 
some  time  prior  to  its  occurrence.  It  has  been  sujjposed  that  the  aura 
which  sometimes  precedes  the  paroxysm  denotes  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
citing cause  emanating  from  the  part  to  which  the  aura  is  referred.  This 
supposition  rests  only  on  conjecture.  A  case  has  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion in  which  the  patient,  a  female,  experienced  the  first  paroxysm  during 
the  first  act  of  sexual  congress  after  marriage.  Subsequently,  a  parox3-sm 
occurred  at  each  marital  connection,  but,  after  a  time,  paroxysms  took 
l^aee  without  this  exciting  cause,  and  the  patient  become  a  confirmed 
epileptic.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  an  attack  may  occur  from  imita- 
tion. An  instance  has  fallen  under  my  observation :  A  female  was  em- 
ployed as  an  attendant  on  a  lady  who  was  subject  to  epilei)sy.  The  lady, 
on  one  occasion,  had  a  scries  of  paroxysms  in  quick  succession.  Her 
attendant,  while  these  paroxj'sms  were  in  progress,  first  manifested  hys- 
terical phenomena,  and  finally  experience<l  a  distinct  epileptic  paroxysm. 
She  had  never  before  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  nor  did  another  paroxysm 
lake  place,  the  person  remaining  within  my  observation  for  several  years 
afterward.  It  is  well  known  that  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  animals 
are  liable  to  epilepsy.  Prof.  Dalton  has  related  to  me  the  following  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  effect  of  imitation  in  the  canine  race .  A  dog, 
act  previously  affected  with  epilepsy,  was  in  company  with  another  dog, 
who  was  subject  to  this  affection :  the  latter  being  seized  with  an  epileptic 
paroxysm,  the  former  immediately  afterward  had  a  similar  attack.  This 
occurred  under  Prof.  Dalton's  observation. 

The  diagnosis  of  epilepsy,  in  its  ordinary  form,  rarely  offers  much  dif- 
ficulty. The  disease  is,  in  general,  readily  ascertained,  when  it  has  become 
confirmed.  In  cases  in  which  the  practitioner  has  not  an  opportunit}'  of 
witneasing  any  of  the  paroxysms,  he  may  generally  obtain  suflficient  in- 
Ibrraation  respecting  the  distinctive  features  to  feelsure  of  the  diagnosis. 
The  prominent  points  of  inquiry  are,  the  sudden  seizure,  the  cry  at  the 
heginning  of  the  paroxysm,  the  loss  of  consciousness,  the  tonic  and  clonic 
eonvnlsions,  emlmrrassed  respiration,  ejection  from  the  mouth  of  frothy 
udiva  on;en  mixed  with  bloo<l,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  fits.  An 
examination  of  the  tongue,  if  refxiated  paroxysms  have  occurred,  in  some 
eases  shows  cicatrices,  resulting  from  the  wounds  of  this  organ,  which 
tre  quite  diagnostic. 

The  affection  is  to  l>e  discriminated  from  hysterical  convulsions ;  the 
htter  present  points  of  difference  which  are  usually  sufficiently  marked. 
The  convulsive  movements  are  not  purely  automatic,  as  in  epilepsy,  but 
proceed  from  a  delirious  volition.    They  are  of  longer  duration  tUau  the 


nant  women,  or  in  connection  witli  tLc  atfcctions  groiijMtl  ii 
Bright'a  diaeaBe,  are  to  be  iliBcriminatiMl  by  means  of  tUf  i 
coexiiiting  aymptoras.  Judging  from  tlie  convulaioua  i 
venous  pbenomena,  uneniia  and  epilepsy  might  easily  I 
tTraimic  convulsions,  liowovor,  arc  rarely  of  as  brief  cluratk 
of  ci>ile])sy;  but  examinations  of  the  iiriue  will  Hufficc  fo 
tiol  diuguoaia.  A  paroxysm  of  convidsiona  in  an  infant 
with  good  reason,  ocuasiona  anxitty  kat  it  may  pi-ovo  tli 
epik'pey.  It  is  not  aln'ays  practicable  to  determine  this 
Tliere  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  epileiioy  in  proi>ortioD 
eioua  are  not  otherwise  to  be  accounti-d  for.  Their  uou-rcc 
the  only  jKisitive  proof  that  tliey  nr«  not  cjMleptic 

It  ia  (leairablc  to  dc'tcrminc  whether  epileptic  paroxysme 
irith  lesions  affecting  the  cerobro-apiiml  syatem,  or  whetlie: 
patiiic.  With  reference  to  this  jKiint,  symptoms  denoting 
be  sought  for  in  the  interrnls  betvrcen  the  paroxysms.  J 
in  the  head,  pariilyaia,  and  disturbance  of  the  intellect  gr 
epileptic  paroxysms  will  account  for,  are  symptoms  point 
Icsiona.  Lesions  are  to  be  inferred  if  llie  epileptic  paroxyi 
injury  of  the  hen<l. 

Kpilepsy  is  ouc  of  the  affections  wliich  are  sometimes  sii 
lingerers.  More  or  less  of  the  appeai-aiices  nhich  arc  pr 
Icptic  paroxysms  may  be  voliuitarily  product-d,  but  a  malii 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  disease  to  represent  accurst 
meua  in  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  and 
phenomena  arc  beyond  the  [wwer  of  the  will.  To  deten 
deception,  let  it  be  obHer\-ed  if  the  face  become  at  first  pole 
deeply  congested  and  livid,  if  a  cry  be  uttered,  if  the  fall 
the  face,  if  the  convulsions  be  at  first  tonic  and  afterward  t 
saliva  be  ejected  fVom  the  mouth,  and  if  the  tongue  or  chci 
by  tlic  teeth.    Let  tlie  jiupila  be  examined ;  these  cannot 
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f  the  paroxysms  occur  only  at  night.  The  disease  is  to  be  suspected 
irhen  patients  complain  of  awakening  from  time  to  time  with  headache, 
assitude,  and  a  wounded  tongue.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  diag- 
losis  is  to  be  settled  bj-  causing  the  patient  to  be  watched  during  the  night. 

Owing  to  the  terriole  nature  of  the  raaladj- ,  and  the  apprehensions  felt 
by  those  in  company  with  an  epileptic  lest  a  paroxysm  may  occur,  per- 
sons are  naturally  sensitive  with  res|>ect  to  themselves  or  their  relatives 
being  said  to  have  epilepsy.  For  this  reason  there  is  sometimes  a  dis- 
position to  conceal  tlie  nature  of  the  parox3'sms  even  from  the  physician. 
To  avoid  the  depressing  efl'ect  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  disease  is  likely  to  produce,  it  is  sometimes  judicious  to 
refrain  from  calling  it  epilepsy.  In  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  under  my 
observation  for  many  years,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  never  commu- 
nicated to  her.  The  parox3'sms,  which  were  often  frequent  and  severe, 
were  always  called  nervous  attacks,  and  she  finally  died  of  an  intercurrent 
affection,  without  knowing  that  she  had  been  an  epileptic.  In  this  case. 
Ignorance  of  her  disease  enabled  her  to  participate  in  many  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  from  which,  owing  to  her  sensitive  nature,  she  would  have 
shrunk  had  she  l>een  aware  that  she  was  afflicted  with  epilepsy. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  as  regards  immediate  danger  from 
the  paroxysms,  is  always  favorable.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  a  paroxysm 
to  prove  fatal.  When  it  does  prove  fatal,  death  is  caused  by  apnoea  aris- 
ing from  prolonged  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the 
laryngeal  muscles.  The  liability  to  any  serious  result  is  smoll,  but  inter- 
cranial  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs.  Nor  does  e])ilepsy  tend  to  give 
rise  to  any  particular  disease  or  diseases  of  a  dangerous  character.  Epi- 
leptics, as  a  rule,  are  not  short-lived,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  death 
arises  from  other  diseases,  to  the  development  of  which  the  epileptic  par- 
oxysms have  not  contributed.  In  another  j)oint  of  view,  however,  the 
prognosis  is  most  unfavorable,  viz.,  as  regards  the  persistence  of  the  malady. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  tends  to  become  confirmed,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  intrinsic  tendency  is  to  increasing  frequency  of  the  paroxysms. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  viz.,  as  regards 
the  mental  condition.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  disease  tends  intrinsically 
to  impairment  or  disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Epileptics,  espe- 
cially if  the  paroxysms  recur  at  short  intervals,  sooner  or  later  fall  into 
imbecility.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  is  due  to  causes  other  than 
the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease.  If  epilepsy  occur  in  early  life,  the 
mental  faculties  are  not  developed  by  education  and  those  occupations 
which  involve  their  exercise ;  and,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  occurs 
at  a  later  period,  the  mental  faculties  progressively  fail  from  disuse.  The 
mihappy  suflferer  from  this  terrible  disease  is  apt  to  lose  interest  in  those 
objects  or  pursuits  in  life  which  incite  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  facul- 
tiee.  This  explanation,  in  part,  of  the  apparent  effect  of  epilepsy  on  the 
mind  has  an  important  practical  bearing. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  mild  attacks  having  an  evident 
relationship  to  ordinary  epilepsy,  which  may  be  called  epileptoid  attacks. 
It  is  important  for  the  practitioner  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  signifi- 
eance  of  these  attacks.  They  are  considered  by  French  writers  as  belong- 
ing to  a  variety  of  epilepsy  which  they  call  petit  mal^  in  contradistinction 
from  the  ordinary  form  which  they  call  the  grand  or  hant  vial.  These 
attacks  sometimes  precede  the  development  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  and  they 
sometimes  occur,  intercurrently,  in  persons  who  are  confirmed  epileptics. 

The  epileptoid  attacks  are  multiform.  A  sudden  loss  of  consciousness 
fat  a  few  seconds  occurs  in  some  cases,  during  which  the  body  may  remain 
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fixed,  the  person  apparently  being  lost  in  deep  abstraction,  the  mental 
faculties  resuming  their  operation,  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place,  directlj 
the  attack  passes  off.  In  a  case  of  confirmed  epilepsy  under  my  obeen-a. 
tion,  the  patient,  at  one  time,  in  the  intervals  betwe^  the  paroxysms,  wns 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  kind  just  described.  During  the  attackii 
she  remained  fixed  in  the  position  in  which  she  happened  to  1^  when  tln-y 
occurred.  For  example,  if  standing  and  arranging  her  hair,  the  hantk 
were  fixed  precisely  as  they  were  at  the  instant  of  the  seizure.  On  Bome 
da^'S  tlicse  attacks  took  place  a  great  number  of  times,  and  the  patient  diJ 
not  api)ear  to  be  conscious  of  their  occurrence.  In  the  fixation  of  the 
body  and  limbs  these  attacks  resemble  catalepsy.  In  the  case  junt  re- 
ferred to,  the  only  convulsive  movements  wore  of  the  muscles  of  majtticA- 
tion.  Similar  attacks  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  convulsive  moT(v 
ments  of  other  of  the  facial  muscles,  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  slight 
laryngeal  sj)asm.  In  some  cases  the  patient  falls,  but  recovers  and  rises 
in  a  few  seconds.  Loss  of  consciousness  and  falling,  in  some  cases,  are 
imattended  by  any  convulsive  movements.  Trousseau  relates  examplei 
of  this  kind.  Of  course,  in  such  cases,  epilcptoid  attacks  are  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  syncope. 

In  other  epilcptoid  attacks,  sudden  delirium  occurs,  continues  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  passes  off,  leaving  the  mind  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
at  the  instant  of  the  seizure.     The  delirium  is  manifested  in  different  ways. 
Trousseau  cites  a  case  in  which  the  patient  uttered  a  burst  of  laughter, 
and  when  asked  wh}*-  he  laughed,  he  looked  surprised,  ha^'ing  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  had  done.     The  same  author  cites  examples  of  persons 
engaged  in  conversation,  debate,  or  other  occupations,  abruptly,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  going  into  the  street  bareheaded,  and  walk- 
ing until  they  recovered  themselves,  when  they  were  able  to  return  and 
proceed  with  the  matter  in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  if  nothing  hid 
happened.*     The  following  example  came  under  my  observation  in  one  of 
tlie  wanls  of  Bellevue  Hospital :  A  female  patient  quietly  standing  in  the 
ward,  suddenly  uttered  a  cry,  and  ran  fi'om  one  end  of  the  ward  to  the 
other.     The  urine  was  at  the  same  time  expelle<l,  leaving  on  the  floor 
traces  of  her  course.     Having  reached  the  end  of  the  ward,  she  stopped, 
looked  confuse<l,  and  quietly  returned.    The  following  is  another  example : 
Some  years  ago  a  young  man,  who  had  been  subject  to  ordinary  epilepsy 
for  twelve  j-ears,  came  to  see  me  accompanied  b}'  his  attending  physician. 
On  the  previous  evening,  from  time  to  time,  he  had  paroxysms  of  jump- 
ing up  and  down  with  violence  for  a  few  seconds.     In  walking  to  my  rew- 
dence,  now  and  then  he  stopped  and  perfonneil  his  jumping  movements 
in  the  street.     After  sitting  down  and  replying  quietly  to  my  questions, 
he  began  to  jump  violently  in  the  chair  for  a  few  seconds,  and  continued 
to  do  so  at  short  intervals.     He  was  desired  to  go  into  an  adjoining  room 
during  the  consultation,  and  while  there  we  could  hear  him  jumping  from 
time  to  time  with  much  noise.     This  case  has  been  already  referred  to  in 
connection  with  "  anomalous  muscular  movements." 

The  following  example  of  an  epilcptoid  attack  is  interesting  fhmi  its 
presenting  very  distinctly  the  aura  epileph'ra,  A  3'oung  man,  aged  30, 
had  been  for  ten  months  in  disordered  health,  suffering  fVom  palpitation 
and  mental  depression.  He  described  paroxysms  of  fh?quent  occurrence 
during  the  time  just  stated,  in  which  he  felt  a  flash,  as  he  termed  it,  origin- 
ating sometimes  in  the  chesty  sometimes  in  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes 
in  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  rising  upward,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of 

1  Vide  Clinique  M^cale,  tome  IL 
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I,  and,  on  reaching  the  head,  followed  by  momentary  confusion 
of  minci.  He  had  never  fallen.  In  some  of  these  attacks  he  had  filt  stiif- 
■■■8  of  "the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  of  the  forehead.  The  attacks  were 
'^tegalsLT-,  but  had  recurred  more  or  less  frequently  every  week  for  the 
JWttwiixxg  ten  months.  On  being  questioned,  he  said  that  the  ^*  ilabh'' 
IWf  tti^  sensation  of  a  stream  of  air  or  gas.  lie  had  never  heaixl  or  i*ea<l 
••8"^  of  the  epileptic  aura.  Nine  months  afterward,  this  patient  Imvl 
-J^'^^^^'ed  his  former  health,  and  no  longer  had  the  paroxysms  above 


yth^y  attacks  consist  of  convulsive  movements  of  certain  muscles  with- 
2*  w^a  of  consciousness  or  delirium.     In  a  case  under  my  observation. 


tbt 


^  P^tiient,  a  3'oung  man  apparently  in  i>erfect  health,  first  consulteil  me 

^Jtli^  occasional  occurrence  of  convulsive  movements  of  the  upi)er  ex- 

**^ltie8.    From  time  to  time,  the  hands  were  violently  jerked,  and  what- 

|T^^  \ie  might  happen  to  hold  at  the  time  was  thrown  with  great  force. 


unsafe  for  him  to  hold  fragile  articles.     A  careful  examination  in 
-  *®y  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and,  shortly,  they  extended  to  the 


5^iE  ci|3e  revealed  nothing  abnormal  save  these  convulsive  moveniont.^. 
— y  becj 

er  limbs,  so  that  he  was  repeatedly  thrown  doi^Ti  for  an  instant,  still 


^tihout  loss  of  consciousness.     At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks, 

f^  had  a  severe  paroxysm  of  epilepsy,  and  the  malady  is  now  established. 

**^  1  case  under  observation,  when  this  chapter  was  written,  1804,  par- 

2'^]nuns  occurred  dail^-,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  which  the  head  was 

^idbly  drawn  towanl  the  right  shoulder,  and  retained  there  for  a  few  sec- 

^^Ikb.    This  affection  had  existed  for  five  years,  without  eventuating  in 

epilepsy.      The  paroxj-sms,  however,  had  increased  in  frequency  and 

Severity,  and  he  appeared  to  have  loss  of  consciousness  for  a  few  seconds, 

Wthou^  he  did  not  fall.     In  other  respects  the  patient  was  apparently 

%eIL     Being  a  young  physician,  he  suffered  from  the  anxiety  incident  to 

«  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  attacks  may  be  premonitory^  of  the 

truly  epileptic  paroxysms.     Three  years  afterward  he  wrote  to  nie  that 

the  parox^'sms  were  not  more  frequent,  but  more  severe,  causing  him  to 

fall.     He  stated  that  thej'  were  controlled  by  large  doses  of  the  bromide 

of  potassium. 

In  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  12  years,  in  which  I  was  consulted,  the  patient 
afterward  having  been  seen  by  Dr.  J.  Ilughlings  Jackson,  the  attacks  pre- 
sented the  following  features  :  Almost  daily,  often  at  the  breakfast  table, 
she  suddenly  manifested  a  changed  expression  of  countenance,  appearing 
as  if  fHghtened,  sometimes  uttered  some  exclamation  as  if  sur])rL$0(l,  and 
her  consciousness  was  lost  for  a  few  seconds.  Sometimes  the  lace  was 
distorted.  When  consciousness  returned,  she  almost  invariably'  asked 
''what  time  is  it?"  There  had  never  been  any  convulsive  movements  of 
the  limbs,  but  they  were  sometimes  rigid.  There  was  never  any  spasm 
of  the  glottis. 

EpUeptoid  attacks,  occurring  in  persons  who  have  never  had  epileptic 
paroxysms,  are  to  be  considered  as  denoting  a  pathological  condition 
which,  fully  developed,  constitutes  epilei)3y.  Hence,  the  obvious  inipor- 
tanoe  of  not  overlooking  their  significance,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  pnssii)k', 
the  development  of  the  malady  which  is  foreshadowed.  Facts  showing 
how  frequently  epileptoid  attacks  occur  without  being  followed  by  epi- 
lepsy, are  wanting,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  by  no  means  invariably 
follows.  The  physician,  therefore,  should  not  excite  unduly  the  fears  of 
the  patient  or  friends,  by  ])re(licting  the  develoi)ment  of  epilepsy. 

The  treatment  of  epile[)sy  relates  to  the  management  of  the  j)aroxysms 
and  to  measures  for  effecting  a  cure.     The  latter  are  to  be  employed  in 
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the  intervals.    Curative  treatment,  as  in  other  of  the  nearo8e8,mif  k 
conveniently  considered  as  rational  and  empirical. 

The  rational  treatment  consists  in  deriving,  as  far  as  poBsiUe,  in^ 
tions  from  an  investigation  of  each  case  with  regard  to  the  state  of  th 
system,  coexisting  disorders,  and  circumstances  which  may  be  soqMctii 
of  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  malady.  If  the  patient  be  oC  a 
full  habit  or  plethoric,  dietetic  and  other  measures  addressed  to  tlus  setter 
are  rationally  indicated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  be  anauci 
measures  of  an  opposite  character  are  indicated.  Disorders  of  the  d^^ 
tive  83'stem,  uterine  affections,  and,  in  short,  morbid  distarbanoes  air- 
where  in  the  economy,  should  receive  appropriate  treatment ;  they  mj, 
possibh',  be  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  development  or  perpetuatioi 
of  the  malady.  The  presence  or  otherwise  of  tienia  is  to  be  asoertainel 
Inquiries  with  respect  to  syphilis  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Halnts  of  life, 
with  re»|)ect  to  the  probable  or  possible  causation,  are  to  be  scmtiiuni 
Overtasking  of  mind  or  body,  undue  exposure,  on  the  one  hand,  ad 
sedentary  habits  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  with  regard  to  mentil  nd 
moral  influences,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  immoderate  dk 
of  tobacco,  and  especially  over-indulgence  in  venery  or  the  practioe  of 
masturbation,  are  to  be  inquired  into.  In  brief,  an  im|)ortant  part  of  Ike 
rational  treatment  consists  in  enforcing  observance,  in  all  respects,  of  the 
laws  of  health.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  numerous  and  Tirifld 
details  which  this  part  of  the  treatment  involves. 

Tlie  empirical  treatment  consists  in  the  emplo^nnent  of  remedies  or 
therapeutical  measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  sometimes  cm- 
tive.  These  are  exceedingly  numerous.  It  would  require  many  paffi 
simply  to  enumerate  the  medicines,  the  curative  efficacy  of  which,  ia  cer- 
tain cases,  has  been  attested  by  honest  and  com|)etent  obsen'ers.  The 
list  is  so  extensive,  the  testimony  with  respect  to  particular  remedial  ii 
so  conflicting,  and  the  instances  of  incurable  epilepsy  are  so  numerom, 
that  practitionoi's  are  apt  to  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  a  case  without 
much  ex[)ectutiou  of  success.  For  the  reasons  just  stated,  the  disease  is 
not  i nf ivtiuently  allowed  to  continue  without  persevering  efforts  to  etifect 
a  cure,  iukI  tliis  fact  mav  in  a  measure  aocoiuit  for  the  numlvr  of  cases 
in  whieh  patients  remain  hopelessly  epilej)tios.  Of  the  host  of  remedies 
which  have  been  emi)loye(l,  many  liave  doubtless  jiroved  successful  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.  But  without  any  disposition  to  deceive 
either  themselves  or  others,  practitioners  have  often  l>een  hil  to  over- 
estimate the  success  of  different  remedies  by  not  niakin«j  allowance  for 
the  following  facts  :  Any  active  remedy  will  frequently  j»revent  n.nirn'ni-e 
of  the  paroxysms  for  a  considerable  period.  Under  the  use  of  a  tvrtain 
remedy,  a  patient  passes  weeks  or  months  without  a  ]>ar()xysni :  he  is 
ready  to  lx*lieve  himself  cured,  and  the  physician  is  happy  to  particijiate 
in  the  belief.  Now,  sooner  or  later,  the  ])aroxysms,  in  most  cases,  return ; 
the  patient  despairs  of  benefit  from  treatment,  or  consults  another  pby- 
sician.  The  return  of  the  malady  may  not  be  known  to  the  physician 
who  had  suj)posed  that  a  cure  was  elfected,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  may 
have  reported  the  case  as  one  cured  by  the  reme<ly  em  ploy  (*d.  Ag:m, 
the  paroxysms  cease,  in  some  cases  to  recur  for  weeks  or  months  or  yoan», 
without  any  treatment.  I  have  notes  of  a  case  in  which  paroxysms  luoa* 
or  less  in  number  every  month,  and  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  in  tweiitv- 
four  hours,  ha<l  occurred  for  sixteen  years,  a  prrcat  variety  of  n'nn-^lii^ 
liaviiiir  l>een  tried  witliout  avail ;  at  lenj^th,  atier  all  treatment  hud  Invn 
discontinued,  the  ])aroxysnis  ceased  to  recur  for  U'U  or  twelve  years,  wbtn 

I  ^  • 

they  a,i]jain  returned,  but  at  long  intervals.     Making,  however,  due  all*'"- 
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•  the  temporary  interruption  of  the  malady  either  by  the  treatment 
itaneously,  there  remain  a  certain  number  of  undoubted  cures 
by  different  remedies.  In  view  of  this  fact,  cases  should  not  be 
led  without  the  faithful  trial  of  many  remedies.  Of  the  various 
s  which  have  been  considered  as  curative,  those,  within  late  years 
the  present  time,  in  most  repute,  are  the  following :  The  nitrate 
er  preparations  of  silver,  preparations  of  zinc,  digitalis,  opium,  the 
;  extracts,  more  especially  belladonna,  and  the  bromide  of  po- 

litrate  of  silver  has  long  been  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  and  its  occa- 
flBcacy  rests  on  abundant  testimony.  That  it  will  not  effect  a  cure 
aajority  of  cases,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  failing  to  make  tfial 
cases  which  resist  other  remedies.  Commencing  with  a  fraction 
in  three  times  daily,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  to  three 
grains.  An  effect  of  the  prolonged  use  of  this  remedy,  in  some 
I  to  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  permanent  blucness  of  the  skin.  To 
lis  effect,  the  remedy  should  be  susi)endecl  for  a  time,  after  having 
itinued  for  two  or  three  months.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  less  likely 
uce  discoloration  of  the  skin,  but  is  less  powerful  as  a  remedy, 
oride  of  silver  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Perry,  of  Philadelphia. 
le  preparations  of  zinc,  the  oxide  has  been  found  curative  by  dif- 
bservers,  and  is  advocated  especially  by  Herpin,*  who  claims  that, 
lands,  a  cure  was  effected  by  this  remedy  in  26  of  42  cases.  The 
r  administration  advised  by  Herpin,  is  to  give  at  first  from  six  to 
rains  daily  in  divided  doses  an  hour  after  each  meal.  The  quan- 
'en  daily  is  to  be  increased  by  two  grains  each  week,  imtil  it 
forty-five  grains,  this  quantity  to  be  continued  for  three  months, 
ledy  is  not  to  be  discontinued  after  the  cessation  of  the  fits, 
prospect  of  effecting  a  cure  according  to  Herpin,  by  this  or  any 
,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  small  number  of 
jh  have  occurred.  If  there  have  been  more  than  500  fits,  the  pro- 
of a  cure  is  extremely  small.  In  a  few  cases,  under  my  obser- 
in  which  the  treatment  as  laid  down  by  Herpin  was  faithfully 
out,  the  remedy  proved  unsuccessful.  The  cases  reported  by  this 
however,  afford  indubitable  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  cura- 
rer ;  and  with  reference  to  any  remedy  for  this  disease,  there  is  no 
means  of  determining  beforehand  whether  it  will  be  likely  to  prove 
ful  in  any  particular  case.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  this 
,  it  has  b^n  difficult  to  continue  it  long  after  the  maximum  of 
Y  is  reached,  on  account  of  the  strong  antipathy  to  it  which  the 
acquires.  In  a  paper  published  after  the  prize  essay  by  Herpin 
ises  the  lactate,  in  preference  to  the  oxide  of  zinc.  Babington 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  has  carried  the  quantity  given  per  diem 
Bral  weeks  in  succession  to  36  grains  without  producing  nausea.' 
>sphate  of  zinc  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Barnes.'  The  valerianate 
is  an  eligible  preparation. 

immoniated  copper  has  been  found  curative.  Of  12  cases  treated 
rely  with  this  remedy  by  Herpin,  four  were  cured.  The  dose  is 
rrain,  increased  gradually  to  four  or  five  grains.  The  sulphate  of 
has  also  been  employed  successfully. 

Ht,     Vids  Analytical  Review  in  British  and  Foreign  Kedico-Cbir.  Review, 
1858. 

h waiters  Retrospect,  Part  ill.  p.  21. 
Ion  Lancet,  January,  1858. 
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Digitalis  is  said  to  have  been  long  a  remedy  of  much  repute  in  Irclfljiii 
for  epilepsy,  and  its  efficacy  is  attested  by  Sharkey,  Crampton,  Conuack. 
and  Corrigan.  The  infusion  is  the  preparation  to  be  preferred.  The 
quantity  given  daily  is  to  be  increased  to  the  amount  which  is  tolerated, 
and  continued  steadily  for  several  months. 

Opium  is  among  the  remedies  recommended  as  sometimes  curative,  and, 
perhaps,  it  deserves  a  trial  more  extended  than  appears  as  3'ct  to  hare 
been  given  to  it.  The  e\nls  of  the  habitual  use  of  opium  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, but,  with  a  fair  probability  of  effecting  a  cure  of  the  epilepsy,  the 
physician  would  be  warranted  in  exposing  his  patient  to  this  danger. 

Of  the  different  narcotic  extracts,  belladonna  has  the  strongest  claima, 
based  on  the  testimony  of  different  observers.  Trousseau  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  this  remedy,  as  capable  of  effecting  a  cure  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  and  frequently  ameliorating  the  condition  of  epileptics  when 
it  fails  to  prove  curative.  Trousseau  insists  that  a  fair  test  of  this  remedy 
requires  its  continuance  for  a  period  not  limited  to  months,  but  embrM- 
ing  several  years.  His  mo<le  of  administration  is  to  begin  with  a  small 
dose  of  the  extract  (gr.  1-6)  once  daily,  which  is  to  be  continued  for  a 
month  without  increase.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  dose  is  to  be 
doubled,  imtil  as  large  a  dose  as  can  be  conveniently  borne  is  reached. 
The  tolerance  of  the  remedy  differs  in  different  eases.  After  the  disetse 
is  perceptibly'  modified,  the  doses  are  diminished  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were  increased.  Atropine  may  be  employed  in  lieu  of  belladonna, 
the  mode  of  administration  being  similar.  With  the  use  of  belladonna 
or  atropine.  Trousseau  frequently  combines  the  emplo^'ment  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  copper,  and  the  lactate  of  zinc* 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  (1866),  the  bromide  of 
I>otassium  had  but  recently  come  into  vogue  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy.    A 
few  clinical  facts,  showing  the  value  of  the  remedy  in  this  disease,  were 
cited  in  that  edition.     Additional  facts  had  occurred  between  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  and  the  second  edition ;  and  in  revising  the  work  for 
the  third  edition  (issued  in  1868),  I  was  able  to  state,  that  ^'  many  cases 
coming  imder  my  obsen'ation  have  been  added  to  those  previously  ob- 
served, in  which  the  eflbct  of  this  remedy  has  been  more  or  less  marked, 
and  in  some  cases  truly  marvellous."     At  the  present  time  (1872\  taking 
into  view  the  abundant  testimony  of  practitioners  in  different  comitrieff 
who  have  had  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  this  remedy 
takes  precedence  of  all  of  the  various  remedies  known  to  have  any  cnf». 
tive  power  in  epilepsy.     It  is  certain  that,  in  a  proportion  of  CAses  not 
very  small,  a  permanent  cure  may  be  effected  by  this  remedy ;  and  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  more  or  less  useful,  as  shown  by  the 
increase  of  the  intervals  between  the  parox3'sms.     In  a  small  )>ro|X)rtioD 
of  cases  the  remedy  is  neither  curative  nor  useful.   To  secure  all  its  enrs- 
tive  or  useful  effect,  it  must  be  given  in  full,  and  oflen  in  large,  doses. 
As  a  rule,  at  least  fiflecn  grains,  twica  or  thrice  daily,  for  an  adult,  should 
Ikj  given  at  first.     The*  doses  should  be  increased,  if  the  paroxysms  cc»- 
tiniie,  and  the  remedj^  be  well  borne.     The  tolerance  of  the  remedy  varies 
in  different  persons.     The  doses  should  be  increased  to  the  limit  of  tole- 
rance, if  the  desired  effect  be  not  obtained  by  smaller  doses.     Patieoti 
will  often  tolerate  from  one  to  two  drachms  daily ;  and  Hanmiond  has 
carried  the  doses,  in  one  case,  to  the  extent  of  giving  three  drachmii 
daily,  the  paroxysms  being  arrested  only  when  this  amount  was  reached. 
The  remedy  is  to  be  continued  for  a  year  or  longer.     If,  however,  the 

I 

'  Clinique  M^dicale. 
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cjsms  fail  to  recnr  for  several  months,  the  doses  may  be  diminishefl ; 
at  length,  it  may  be  suspended,  to  be  again  resumed  should  the 
Lysms  return.  If,  after  continuing  the  remedy  for  several  weeks, 
log  the  doses  to  the  limit  of  tolerance,  the  paroxysms  continue  as 
,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  failed,  and  its  further  continuance 
It  is  desirable  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  bromism,  if  the 
do  not  otherwise  cease.  These  phenomena  are  phj'^sical  iner- 
mental  depression,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  somnolency.  Carried 
lieyond  this  period,  the  remedy  causes  ditllculty  of  walking,  patients  stag- 
gering as  if  drunk,  and  Insane  delusions  which  give  rise  to  apprehensions 
•ad  terror.*  These  effects  continue  but  a  short  time  if  the  remedy  be  dis- 
eontinaed.  The  other  bromine  salts,  namely,  the  bromide  of  sodium, 
•mmoiiium  and  lithium,  have,  as  yet,  been  used  in  this  disease  much  less 
than  the  bromide  of  potassium.  They  have  been  used  sufficiently,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  they  possess  a  similar  power,  although  their  relative 
efficacy  has  not  been  detennined.  They  may  be  given  as  substitutes  for 
bromide  of  potassium,  if  the  latter  be  not  well  borne  by  the  stomach, 
if  it  give  rise  to  a  pustular  eruption  suflicientl}'  to  occasion  much 
annoyance. 

Tbe  fact  of  syphilis  having  existed  at  a  period  even  remote,  should  lead 
to  the  emplo^nnent  of  the  antisyphilitic  meilication,  namely,  the  iodide  of 
potassium  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

it  will  suffice  to  mention  some  other  remedies  which  are  worthy  of 
trial,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  bromides  fail,  as  follows:  Strychnia,  or 
aoz  vomica,  recommeudeil  in  small  doses,  especially  by  Marshall  Hall ; 
cotyledon  umbilicus,  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  Juice  or  iialf  a  drachm  of  the 
inspissated  juice  to  be  given  twice  daily ;  indigo,  commencing  with  mode- 
imte  doses  and  increasing  to  the  amount  which  the  stomach  will  l)ear ; 
Yalerian,  in  large  doses,  continued  for  a  long  period;  musk,  camphor, 
cimicifuga,  and  the  oil  of  turi)entine. 

Van  der  Eolk  asserts  that  counter-irritation  over  the  nucha  by  moans 
of  wet  cupping,  setons,  and  issues,  has  proved  in  his  hands  successful. 
Others  have  claimed  for  these  measures  success. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  paroxysm  doixinds  upon  a  morbid  agency 
BptiDf^ng  from  some  part  more  or  less  remote  from  tlie  nervous  centres, 
and  ttiat  the  aura  indicates  the  point  of  departure  of  this  agency,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  interrupt  the  nervous  communications  with  the  part  by 
means  of  ligatures,  section  of  nerves,  the  actual  cauti^r}'',  and  even  ampu- 
tation of  an  extremity.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  paroxysms 
are  not  preceded  by  an  aura,  and  when  this  exists  there  is  no  groiUHl 
for  the  conjecture  that  it  denotes  a  causative  agency.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  appear  that  treatment  based  uiK)n  this  supposition  has  proved  suc- 
ceMful. 

Surgical  measures  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  in  addition  to  those  just  al- 
laded  to,  are,  ligation  of  tlie  carotids,  tracheotomy,  and  after  injuries  of 
the  head,  trepliining.  Ligtition  of  one  or  both  of  the  carotids  has  ]>een 
repeatedly  tried,  but  tlie  results  do  not  warrant  its  being  recommende<l. 
The  same  is  true  of  tracheotomy,  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  Mar- 
shal Hail.  Trephining,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ejiilopsy 
may  depend  on  depression,  fracture  of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  spi- 
cula  of  bone,  or  a  collection  of  blood  or  pus,  is  a  warrantable  ojx^ration.  In 
35  cases  collected  and  analyzed  bj'  my  colleague.  Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  the 

'  Vide  cARes  reported  by  Prof.  ITnmniond,  in  tbe  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psycholo- 
gical Mediciae,  New  York,  January,  lb69. 
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^^^j/4 results  of  this  oi>cration  were  as  follows:  "Relieved,  bnt  not  enrcd^i 
Immediate  relief  after  operation  and  no  farther  note  of  result,!  B» 
lieveil  for  one  month  or  under,  when  last  seen,  3 ;  between  one  lod  n 
month?,  3 ;  between  six  months  and  one  year,  6 ;  between  one  ud  ht 
years,  3.  Set  down  cured^  but  lapse  of  time  from  date  of  opczitimiD 
time  last  seen  not  given,  7."  * 

It  remains  to  consider  the  treatment  called  for  daring  the  paiuijiM 
These  are  rarely  witnessed  by  the  physician,  save  when  a  series  of  pv- 
oxysms  occur  in  quick  succession.  The  duration  of  a  single  paroxjnih 
so  short  that,  if  the  physician  do  not  happen  to  be  present,  it  ends  beflbn 
he  reaches  the  patient.  The  instructions  to  friends  or  attendants  shorii 
be,  to  place  the  patient  on  a  bed,  if  practicable,  and  not  to  attempt  to  » 
strain  by  force  the  convulsive  movements.  All  articles  of  dress  wlU 
cons'^ringe  the  neck  or  chest  should  be  removed  or  loosened.  To  piefot 
wowiding  of  the  tongue,  a  roll  of  linen  or  a  piece  of  soft;  wood  may  bei» 
troduced  between  the  teeth.  A  congregation  of  spectators  aroand  lie 
patient  should  be  prevented,  and  free  ventilation  provided  for.  Tbep»> 
tient  should  be  kept  quiet  after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  and  soothed  tj 
cooling  lotions  to  the  head. 

Epilieptics  should  sleep  in  beds  with  raised  sides  to  prevent  injaiy 
from  being  thrown  upon  the  floor  b}"  the  convulsive  movements,  shookii 
paroxysm  occur  during  the  night.  The}'  should  be  visited,  as  far  as  prr* 
ticable,  during  the  night,  for  death  from  suffocation  has  resulted  from  the 
face  being  pressed  into  the  pillow  during  the  paroxysm. 

When  a  series  of  paroxj'^ms  occur,  measures  ma}'  be  emi)loyed  to  [w- 
vent  their  recurrence.     Ether,  valerian,  belladonna,  and  opium  may  be 
given  for  this  object.     The  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  tried.    Co* 
pression  of  the  carotids  may  prove  successful,  if  other  measures  fail.  The 
method  of  employing  this  measure  is  as  follows :    Compression  is  to  be 
made  upon  one  of  the  primitive  carotids  at  a  time,  and  if  the  convnlsiTe 
movements  are  most  marked  on  one  side  of  the  Ixnly,  the  carotid  on  ihe 
opposite  side  should   be  first  com])re8SMl.      The  compression  with  the 
finger,  j)rcsfeing  the  artery  against  the  vertebral  column,  may  be  continued 
steadily  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  the  artery  on  the  opposite  fflik 
may  bo  compressed   for  the  same  jwriod,  and  thus,  alteniately,  the  con- 
pression  made  on  either  side.     If  the  convulsions  be  severe*,  both  arterie* 
may  b(^  compressed  siniultMneously.     Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell  has  rejx)rt€d 
a  case  in  which  the  inhalation  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  apjwared  to  arrest 
the  paroxysms. 

It  is  a  comtoi*t  to  patients  to  be  provided  with  a  remedy  to  ward  off  an 
impendinij  paroxysm.  Cliloric  ether,  Iloirmann's  anodyne,  the  coniiioun«i 
spirits  of  lavendiT,  or  the  extnict  of  valerian,  may  lt>e  prt»seril>e<l  forthi? 
purpose.  A  i)aroxysm  may  perhaj)s  be  [)ostponed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
be  preventable  by  any  measures  resorte<l  to  when  premonitions  are  e^Il^ 
rienced.  In  a  case  under  my  observation,  a  friend  sat  by  the  side  ot*» 
patient  the  whole  of  an  afternoon,  and,  wlien  the  premonition  was  felt, 
dashed  a  little  water  into  the  face.  The  paroxysm  was  apparently  i»nv 
vented  for  the  time,  but  it  occurred  directly  the  ell'ort  to  pr^'vent  it  was 
discontinued. 

A  highly  important  point  connected  with  the  management  of  epileptics 

»  Vidfl  Article  on  tho  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epile])S3%  etc.,  New  York  .Tourna! 
of  Mrilieine,  M:ireh,  lHr.2.  Prof.  Smith,  in  this  article,  gives  a  summary  of  facts 
with  n-spect  to  setons.  issues,  cauterizations,  and  nioxas.  operations  on  the  scalp, 
trjichrotomy,  ampuiatiou,  operations  on  the  nerves,  opirralious  on  the  arteries,  anJ 
trephining. 
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to  measures  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  mental  faculties.     In 

as  impairment  of  mind  proceeds  from  disase  of  the  mental  faculties, 

may  be  obviated  or  retarded  bj'  taking  pains  to  secure  as  much  exercise 

l&ese  faculties  as  practicable.    It  conduces  greatly  to  an  alleviation  of 

unhappy  condition  of  epileptics  for  them  to  participate,  as  far  as  prac- 

tfsable,  in  the  interests  and  social  enjoyments  of  life ;  and,  if  practicable, 

tfcis  sometimes  desirable  to  conceal  from  them  the  nature  or  the  extent 

the  malady  with  which  they  are  afflicted.     I  have  known  marriage  to 

advised  by  the  physician  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady.    Such  advice 

lOt  be  too  strongly  censured.    There  is  no  ground  to  expect  that  the 

audady  will  be  favorably  affected  by  marriage.    With  reference  to  this 

itap,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  explain  fully  to  the  family  of  the 

ient,  if  not  to  the  patient,  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

Tlie  existence  of  epilepsy  is  an  important  fact  in  certain  medico-legal 

In  the  transient  delirium  which  sometimes  succeeds  epileptic  par- 

io^ysms,  and  which  may  be  incident  to  epileptoid  attacks,  violence  to 

fitten,  and  even  homicide,  may  be  committed.    The  occasional  occur- 

anoe  of  delirium,  lasting  for  hours  or  days,  in  connection  with  the  disease, 

II  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  giving  medical  testimon3^    The  treatment  in 

of  epileptoid  disease  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  epilepsy. 
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Hysteria.    Catalepsy.    Ecstasy.    Somnambulism.   Tetanus. 

Hysteria. 

FrSTERIA  is  reckoned  among  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females.  The 
phenomena  embraced  under  this  name  are  however  observed  in  males, 
bat  examples  are  comparatively  rarew  Referring  the  reader  to  treatises  on 
the  diseases  of  females,  or  to  monographs,  for  a  full  consideration  of  the 
aflbetion,  I  shall  consider  it  briefly. 

The  name  hysteria,  as  commonly  used,  embraces  a  multiplicity  of  mor- 
bid phenomena.  It  is  used  to  denote  an  aibnormal  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  the  mind,  entering  largely,  as  a  morbid  element,  into  a 
wiety  of  affections.  The  hysterical  condition,  as  regards  the  mind,  in- 
Ticdyes  a  morbid  susceptibility  to  emotions  and  a  defective  power  of  the 
will  to  restrain  their  manifestations.  A  person,  whether  male  or  female, 
ii  «dd  to  be  hysterical  who  weeps  or  laughs  irrepressibly  on  inadequate 
oocasions,  and  when  these  emotional  acts  are  incongruous.  Frequently 
these  manifestations  of  opposite  emotions  occur  in  alternation,  and  with 
aa  abrupt  transition.  Weeping  and  laughter  are  physiological  acts  when 
they  represent  emotions  which  are  natural,  that  is,  excited  by  adequate 
causes,  and  not  exceeding  the  bounds  which  observation  shows  to  be  con- 
sistent with  health.  These  acts  are  pathological  when  they  do  not  repre- 
sent corresponding  emotions,  or  when  they  proceed  from  emotions  which 
are  unnatural  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur.  The 
emotions  may  be  real,  but  morbidly  excited  or  in  morbid  excess.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hysterical  manifestations,  in  some  cases,  simidute  emotions 
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which  do  not  exist.  Patients  sometimes  weep  violently  without  experi- 
encing mental  anguish,  and  laugh  immoderately  without  eujoymeot  An 
intelligent  and  estimable  lady,  in  advanced  life,  who  was  under  my  obser- 
vation for  many  3'ears,  was  subject  to  spells  of  uttering  loud  explosive 
sounds  resembling  those  of  laughter,  from  which  she  declared  she  was 
unable  to  refrain.  They  were  called,  in  the  family,  her  laughing  or 
screaming  fits.  These  were  the  only  hysterical  phenomena  in  the  caee, 
and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  administer  a  full  opiate  to  arrest  tbem. 

A  tendency  to  exaggerate  subjective  symptoms  of  diseajse  often  enters 
into  the  hysterical  condition,  proceeding  sometimes  from  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  existing  s3'm])toms,  and  sometimes  from  a  morbid  desire  to  ex- 
cite interest  or  sympathy.  It  is  an  important  ])art  of  the  knowledge  ami 
tact  of  the  practitioner  to  make  due  allowance  for  this  tendency  in  his 
investigation  of  symptoms.  In  some  cases  a  morbid  perversion  of  the 
mind  leads  ])atients  to  imdertake  to  practice  gross  frauds  as  regards  their 
ailments.  They  pretend  to  have  extraordinary  disorders,  and  resort  to 
ingenious  and  persevering  efforts  of  deception.  Here,  too,  the  knowledge 
and  tact  of  the  physician  are  called  into  requisition.  He  meets  not  inCre- 
quently  with  hysterical  malingering  as  well  as  hysterical  self<<leceptioD. 
Owing  to  the  facts  just  stated,  hysteria  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  manj 
with  either  imaginary  complaints  or  imposition  ;  hence,  many  are  loth  to 
consider  themselves  as  affected  with  hj'steria,  and  the  physician  learns 
reserve  in  the  use  of  this  term  in  his  intercourse  with  his  patients. 

Other  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  condition  are,  a  painful  sense  of  con- 
striction in  the  epigastrium,  and  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  boily  in  the 
throat,  known  as  the  globus  hytftericus.    To  these  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  morbid  sensations  might  be  added,  such  as  ce)>halalgia,/i>ini<iw 
aurium^  eructations,  abdominal  tympanites,  irregular  chills  with  yawning 
and  stretching,  diuresis,  twitching  of  muscles,  cramps,  etc.  etc.     Now,  the 
nervous  and  mental  disorder  which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called 
the  hysterical  condition,  may  be  associated  with  a  host  of  atfections. 
This  condition  may  enter  more  or  less  as  an  element  into  almost  any  dis- 
ease.    There  arc  certain  affections  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated, 
viz.,  neuralgia,  esix^cially  supra-orbital,  cer\'ico-occipital,  and   dorso-in- 
tercostal,  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart,  hypera?sthesia  of  the  ahdo> 
minal  walls  and  of  the  surface  of  the  body  elsewhere,  functional  paraplegia, 
diminished   M'nsibility   to   pain   in   portions  of  the  cutaneous  sur&ce 
(analgesia),  loss  of  voice  from  paralysis,  or  nervous  aphonia,  a  ])eculiar 
nervous  cough  which  has  been  considered  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,* 
etc.     Associated  with  the  hyst^^rical  condition,  these  affe<*tions  are  often 
considered  as  varieil  forms  of  hysteria ;  the  name  hysterical  is  applied  to 
them.     Pr()i)erl3'  considered,  they  simply  coexist  with  the  h3'st«rieal  con- 
dition.    The  circumstances  under  which  these  affections  are  devcl<^wd 
are  often  favorable  for  hysterical  manifestations  ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
the  latter  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  calling  the  affections  hj'stericaL 
Practically,  however,  it  is  important,  always,  to  take  into  account  the 
coexistence  of  the  hysterical  condition. 

What  I  liave  called  the  hysterical  condition  embraces  the  milder  mani- 
festations of  hysteria.  Several  forms  of  the  affection  arc  hysterical 
paroxysms  characterized  by  convulsive  movements,  by  coma  more  or  Jess 
complete,  and  by  delirium.  In  some  cases  the  convulsions  constitute  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  ])aroxysms,  coma,  in  these  coses,  osuallj 
coexisting ;  in  other  cases  coma  occurs  without  convulsions,  but  the 
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ly  precede  or  follow  convnlsions,  and  in  some  cases  delirium  is  the 
pTOminent  feature.  The  severer  forms  of  hysteria,  therefore,  may  be 
^sonsidered  as  threefold,  viz.,  hysterical  convulsions,  hysterical  coma,  and 
SiyBtexical  delirium. 

Hysterical  convulsions  occur  in  i)erson8  subject  to  the  milder  manifes- 

of  hysteria,  and  the  latter  ai*e  frequently  premonitions  of  the 

The  development  of  the  paroxysm  is  generall}"  gradual ;  the 

Lvnlsions  are  precedetl  by  notable  distress  referred  to  the  epigastrium, 

lay  a  sense  of  choking  or  suffocation,  and  sometimes  by  a  feeling  as  if  a 

■olid  body,  or  ball,  ascended  from  tlie  abdomen  to  the  throat  (globus  hys- 

ferictts).     The  convulsive  movements  are  often  first  manifested  in  the 

uuacles  of  the  e3'elids  and  eyeballs.     Other  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 

imrely  affected,  and,  hence,  movements  more  or  less  rapid  of  the  eyes  and 

CMmBtant  nictation  are  highly  distinctive  of  an  hysterical  paroxysm,  if 

the  movements  be  limited  to  these  facial  muscles.     These  muscles  may 

In  alone  affected,  but  frequently  the  convulsive  movements  extend  to  the 

ttkremities  and  trunk. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  body  and 

Embs  is,  they  are  not  purely  automatic.     Patients  throw  their  limbs  in 

nrious  directions,  they  tumble  about  the  bed  with  violence,  rolling  from 

the  bed  to  the  floor,  and  striking  with  force  against  solid  substances,  if 

Jiot  prevented ;  they  struggle  with  tliose  who  attempt  to  restrain  them, 

and  sometimes  show  a  prodigious  degree  of  strength.     After  continuing 

aetlTe  movements  for  several  minutes,  thoj^  remain  comparatively  quiet 

for  a  time,  and  the  convulsions  are  then  renewed.    At  times  they  grasp 

the  throat  as  if  to  remove  an  obstruction,  strike  the  breast,  or  tear  the 

ludr.   These  movements  are  in  great  measure  voluntary ;  they  are  directed 

lij  a  delirious  volition,  in  this  resj^ct  differing  essentially  f^om  the  con- 

irulsionB  of  epilepsy,  or  eclampsia,  which  are  purely  automatic  or  involun- 

taiy.     Automatic  movements,  however,  in  certain  cases,  enter,  more  or 

less,  into  hysterical  convulsions.     Tonic  spasm  of  the  posterior  muscles 

of  the  trunk,  bending  the  body  backward,  so  that  the  trunk,  head,  and 

lower  limbs  foim  the  arc  of  a  circle,  constituting  what  is  known  as  opistho- 

ionwff  occurs  in  some  cases  of  hysteria.     The  jaws  arc  sometimes  firmly 

closed,  as  in  trismus.     In  the  inter\*als  between  the  active  movements  the 

muscles  are  often  rigid. 

Consciousness  during  the  active  motions,  and  in  the  intervals,  a])pears 
to  be  lost,  but  generally  the  patient  has  more  or  less  cognizance  of  what 
is  said  and  done,  a  fact  which  the  practitioner  may  often  turn  to  good 
icconnt  in  the  management.     The  face  is  sometimes  flushed  and  some- 
times pale.     Respiration  is  often  notably  disturbed,  in  some  cases  Innng 
extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  in  other  cases  slow  and  suspirious.     It  is 
extremely  rare  for  foamy  saliva  to  l»e  ejected  from  the  mouth,  or  for  the 
tongae  to  be  bitten.   The  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  muscles  of  respiration, 
which  characterizes  epileps}',  is  wanting,  the  nostrils  are  usnnlly  dilated 
nictation  and  movements  of  the  eyes  generally  continue.     The  i^ulse  is 
frequently  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  affected.     The  heart,  however,  some- 
times acts  with  violence  and  irregularity.     The  tranquillity  of  the  circula- 
tion, in  some  cnses,  is  a  striking  feature.     The  duration  of  the  j):ir(>xysm, 
varies  much  in  different  eases.     It  very  rarel}',  if  ever,  is  limited  to  a  few 
moments ;  it  may  continue  for  a  i)eriorl  varj'ing  from  half  an  hour  to  seve- 
ral hours.     The  convulsive  movements  gradually  go  off,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  iMiroxj'sm  is  fVequently  accompanied  by  crici^,  groans, 
sighs,  loud  weeping,  or  spasmodic  laughter.     Copious  diuresis  is  apt  to 
occur  at  the  termuiation  of  the  paroxysm. 
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It  is  important  to  discriminate  hysterical  convulsions  from  epileptic 
paroxysms  and  epileptiform  convulsions  or  eclampsia.  The  foregoiiig 
sketch  presents  certain  points  which,  in  general,  suffice  for  the  differentul 
diagnosis,  viz.,  the  evidence  of  volition  in  the  character  of  the  movcmeota, 
the  gradual  development  of  the  attack,  absence  of  convulsive  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  excepting  those  of  the  eyes,  absence  of  foam? 
saliva  and  blood  upon  the  lii>s,  the  respiration  disordered,  but  not  sus- 
pended by  spasm  of  the  lar^oix  and  respiratory  muscles,  the  long  doratioQ 
of  the  i)aroxy8m,  the  incomplete  loss  of  consciousness,  and  tlie  occurrenc* 
of  s}Tnptoms  denoting  the  hj'sterical  condition  jjrior  to  and  followiD^  the 
paroxysm.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  epilcpsj  or 
eclampsia  may  be  conjoined  with  hysterical  convulsions. 

Hysterical  coma  enters  more  or  less  into  the  paroxysms  just  described. 
It  may  precede  and  follow  them.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  cob- 
vulsive  movements  limited  to  the  eyelids  or  eyes,  but  it  occurs  without 
any  convulsions.'  In  a  case  of  simple,  ordinary  hj-sterical  coma,  the 
patient  lii^s  apparently  in  a  state  of  profound,  tranquil  sleep.  The  coun- 
tenance prewnts  a  natural  appearance ;  the  respiration  is  quiet,  with  per- 
haps occasional  sighs.  The  pulse  is  regular,  and  is  neither  accelented 
nor  ix»tanlc;d ;  there  is  frequently  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  nii]8cle& 
Attempts  to  rouse  the  patient  from  this  state  are  either  ineffectaal, or 
answers  to  questions  are  obtained  with  much  difficult}"  in  feeble  whispers. 
The  muscles  offer  resistance  to  efforts  to  separate  the  jaws.  This  7uo<i 
comatose  state  continues  for  a  variable  period,  often  for  hours  and  sobm^ 
times  for  days,  if  not  successfully  treated.  Patients  in  this  state  are  not 
completely  unconscious ;  the}'  are  cognizant  of  what  is  said  and  done. 
Sensibility  to  pain  is  blunted,  but  not  abolished ;  pinching  or  pricking 
the  skin  may  be  borne  without  flinching,  but  stronger  impressions,  rach 
as  are  produce<l  by  the  application  of  a  heated  hammer  or  the  prolonged 
cold  douche,  occasion  suffering. 

Attacks  of  this  kind  occasion  great  alarm,  and  the  physician  will  natn- 
rally  participate  in  the  apprehensions  of  friends  if  he  fail  to  detennine  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  apoplexy,  and  the 
diagnostic  points  are  as  follows :  The  attacks  do  not  present  the  stertor 
of  apoplexy,  and  hemiplegia  is  wanting ;  the  pupils  respond  readily  to 
light ;  the  patient  is  jwrhaps  known  to  be  subject  to  hysteria.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  hysterical  condition  precede  the  coma.  The  age  of  the  patient 
will  be  likely  to  be  under  the  jveriod  when  apoplexy  is  most  apt  to  oceor; 
and  in  ordinary  hysterical  coma  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  generally 
speedily  declared  by  the  efficacy  of  certain  measures  of  treatment  to  be 
presently  mentioned. 

Urieniic  coma  is  to  be  excluded.  Antecedent  and  coexisting  symptoms 
relating  .to  the  urine,  general  dropsy,  in  some  cases,  and  the  absence  of 
h^'sterical  premonitions,  will  suffice  for  this  differential  diagnosis.  Aber 
crombic  relates  cases  of  fatal  coma,  occurring  in  females,  which  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  hysteria,  nothing  being  found  after  death  to  accoant 
for  the  coma  except  cerebral  congestion.  Williams  describes  these  cases 
in  the  following  terms :  "  A  3'oung  female  becomes  ameraic,  and  after  ex- 
hibiting various  symptoms  of  feeble  general  circulation,  with  headache, 
drowsiness,  and  impaired  sensorial  f\inctions,  suddenly  becomes  worse, 
passes  into  a  state  of  stupor,  with  dilated  pupils,  sometimes  varied  by 
slight  manifestations  of  delirium,  throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  paitial 
heat  of  the  head,  and  dies  comatose.  On  opening  the  head,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  serum  is  found  under  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  ventricles,  somfr 
times  with  a  little  lymph  (in  one  case  there  was  none).     The  vascularity 
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lif  the  membranes  is  remarkable,  but  the  vessels  most  distended  are  the 
I,  and  in  the  larger  of  these  and  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  there  is  a 
ooagulum/**  I  had  met  with  two  cases  answering  to  this  description 
ly  years  ago,  before  unemia  was  as  much  understood  as  now.  The 
Bostence  of  uraemia  in  such  cases  would  seem  now  to  afford  a  rational 
Biterpretation  of  the  phenomena ;  jet  I  have  recently  met  with  a  case  in 
irhlch  repeated  careful  examinations  of  the  urine  gave  no  evidence  of 
nnal  disease. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  confounding  the  coma  dependent  on  meningitis 
for  hysterical  coma.  Meningitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact  of  the  coma 
having  been  preceded  hy  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  that  disease, 
.,  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  of  light,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  throbbing 
of  the  carotids,  etc.    The  thermometer  will  aid  in  the  exclusion  of  menin- 

eor  any  other  acute  inflammation.  If  an  acute  inflammation  exist,  the 
of  the  body  is  more  or  less  raised ;  whereas,  hysteria,  existing  alone, 
does  not  give  rise  to  any  increase  of  heat.  By  this,  also,  meningitis  may 
be  excluded  in  cases  of  hysterical  delirium. 

Under  the  head  of  hysterical  coma  may  be  embraced  certain  extraor- 
dinary cases,  in  which  the  menttd  faculties,  the  senses,  and  sensibility  are 
Mupended  more  completely  and  for  a  longer  i>eriod  than  in  ordinary  cases. 
In  Tiew  of  the  infrequencj'  of  such  cases,  and  the  embarrassment  to  the 
yoong  practitioner  which  they  are  likely  to  occasion,  I  shall  subjoin 
an  account  of  two  cases  which  have  fidlen  under  my  observation,  the 
patient  in  one  of  the  cases  being  of  the  male  sex : — 

Cask  I. — Jacob  llumblc,  German,  aged  25,  mechanic,  was  admitted 
into  hospital  in  a  state  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  and  the  previous 
bistoiy  was  not  ascertained.  On  the  morning  ailer  his  admission  he 
■eemed  to  be  in  quiet  sleep ;  he  could  not  be  roused  to  any  manifestation 
of  consciousness.  On  nusing  the  eyelids,  they  remained  open  for  some 
time,  but  he  api)eared  to  take  no  notice.  Flies  creeping  on  the  face  and 
eren  over  the  conjunctiva  did  not  disturb  him.  The  pupils  were  not  dilated 
nor  contracted,  and  res])on(led  fully  to  light.  The  respiration  was  per- 
fectly normal,  pulse  7C  and  regular,  skin  natural,  no  distension  nor  ten- 
derness of  abdomen.  Drinks  introiluced  into  the  mouth  were  retained 
there  for  some  time,  and  mo.stiy  escaped,  a  small  portion  being  swallowed. 
He  lay  motionless,  not  changing  his  position,  and  giving  no  manifesta- 
tion of  suffering.  There  were  no  physical  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
An  enema  of  spirits  of  tuqx'ntine  and  assafcetida  was  directed.  The  cold 
douche  was  applied  for  some  time  to  the  head  with  no  effect. 

On  the  second  day  he  was  in  the  same  state,  and  had  so  remained. 
Deglutition  was  not  ini])airc(l ;  he  swallowed  when  liquid  was  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  but  did  not  call  the  act  into  exercise  bj'  any  voluntary 
eflTorU  The  va|>or  of  ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils  occasioned  contrac- 
tion of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  flushing  of  the  face,  but  no 
manifestation  of  consciousness  nor  effort  to  escape  from  the  inhalation. 
No  remedy  was  presented,  but  efforts  to  introduce  nourishment  directed. 

On  the  third  day  there  was  no  material  alteration.  He  remained  ajv 
parently  unconscious  and  nearly  motionless.  The  ej'es  were  now,  for  the 
most  part,  open,  but  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice.  The  eyes  were  fixed 
in  one  direction.  He  seldom  winked.  Drink  and  nourishment,  intro- 
dooed  into  the  mouth,  were  mostly  lost.  There  had  been  no  evacuation 
irom  the  bowels  or  bladder  since  his  admission.  The  catheter  was  intro- 
duced without  difficulty  and  with  no  voluntary  resistance,  and  a  quart  of 
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sisted  the  introduction  of  nourishment.  He  Iny  with  tl 
appeared  to  take  no  notice.  Urinated  in  bed.  Node 
admission.  Croton  oil,  gtt.  j,  every  two  hours  unti! 
directed. 

On  the  sixth  day  there  was  no  material  change.  The  cr 
with  brandy  and  nourishment,  w^re  forcibly  administx 
resisting,  holding  the  articles  in  the  month,  but  finally  t 
Four  drops  of  croton  oil  had  been  given  without  eSi 
preparations  to  introduce  the  catheter,  he  urinated,  di 
of  urine. 

On  the  seventh  day  there  was  no  material  change.  I 
evacuation  from  the  bowels,  which  he  did  not  pass  in  1 
his  body  so  as  to  pass  it  on  the  floor.  "  Firing"  was  n 
day  by  means  of  a  hammer  heated  by  dipping  it  in  be 
boi'o  tlie  heated  iron  for  some  time  without  manifesting  ] 
tinning  the  application,  and  stating  that  it  was  intended  t 
over  the  whole  body,  he  began  to  make  vigorous  resistoi 
protruded  the  tongue  when  requested,  and  took  brandy 
The  firing  was  tlien  discontinued,  with  the  throat  of  i 
resorting  to  the  red-hot  iron,  if  marked  improvement  di( 

On  the  eighth  day  the  improvement  was  marked.  He  t 
without  difficulty,  had  a  free  evacuation  fVom  the  bowris 
by  signs  his  wish  for  that  purpose.  On  the  ninth  and  tx 
provement  continued.  He  took,  however,  but  little  no 
to  questions  slowly  in  a  feeble  whisper. 

On  the  eleventh  day  he  was  made  to  sit  up.  Without 
part,  he  was  dressed  and  plaood  in  a  chair.  He  remoii 
same  position,  the  eyes  fixed  in  one  direction,  the  lips 
rated.  He  protruded  the  tongue  partially  and  alowly 
but  did  not  reply  to  questions.  Nourishment  waa  admii 
Acuity.    The  exDression  of  countenance  waa  that  of  tfae< 
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and  exclamations  of  pain,  and  on  discontinuing  it  he  took  nonrish- 

it  OS  directed.     There  was  no  material  change  on  the  sixteenth  day. 

patient  was  made  to  sit  up,  and  presented  an  air  of  intense  abstrac- 

Firing  was  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  as  a  means  of  making 

take  nourishment. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  the  patient  took  food  without  difficulty,  but 
led  in  the  same  state  as  regards  silence,  motionless  position,  and  an 

^ression  of  abstraction.  He  was  led  about  the  ward,  walking  slow]}' 
Irith  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Firing  was  continued,  and  it  was 
tipparently  by  the  moral  effect  of  this  remedy  that  he  was  made  to  eat 
Md  walk  about.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  leaving  him  unsupported 
ftL  the  centre  of  the  wanl.  After  remaining  perfectly  motionless  for 
■ereral  minutes,  he  dropped  down,  but  in  a  wa}'  not  to  receive  any  injuiy. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  there  was  improvement.  He  talked  and  walked 
ftbout  on  his  own  accord.  On  the  nineteenth  day  he  again  relapsed  into 
•Oenoe,  with  an  expression  of  abstraction,  and  reluctance  to  take  food. 
Kring  was  resumed,  and,  by  means  of  this  remedy,  he  was  made  to  walk 
in  the  open  air.  On  the  twentieth  day  he  walked  about,  ate,  and  talked 
ikeely.  After  this  dat«  he  progressively  improved,  and  was  discharged 
Mil  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Nothing  could  be  ascertamed  respecting  the  cause  of  this  attack.  The 
patient  stated,  after  his  recovers*,  that  he  recollected  what  had  occurred 
dnring  his  illness.  I  did  not  discover  that  the  mind  was  exclusively 
oocnpied  by  any  dominant  idea,  as  in  ecstacy.  Consciousness  was  not 
lost,  bat  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  dependent  on  the  cerebro-spinal 
mjwiexa  were,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended.  A  morbid  moral  perverse- 
wmam  appeared  to  be  an  element  in  the  case,  as  in  most  cases  of  hysteria, 
bat  it  was  certain  that  the  patient  was  not  a  malingerer. 

Case  2. — This  case  came  under  observation  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Proll  Peniston,  of  New  Orleans.  The  patient  was  a  married  lady,  aged 
9t.  She  had  had  seven  children,  and,  within  the  preceding  eighteen 
months,  two  miscarriages.  Three  years  l)efore  she  had  had  an  attack  of 
hysteria,  followed  by  mental  aberration  for  a  few  weeks.  I  saw  the  pa- 
tient but  once.  She  passed  immediately  from  the  care  of  Prof.  P.  into 
Other  hands,  and  I  did  not  learn  the  subsequent  history.  She  was  in  a 
•tate  of  apparent  mental  abstraction.  During  my  visit  she  sat  in  the 
Hone  position,  remaining  motionless,  with  the  eyes  closed.  She  made  no 
reply  to  questions,  and  gave  no  indication  of  taking  the  least  notice  of 
persons  or  things  around  her.  She  could  not  be  made  to  open  the  e^^es 
or  mouth.  When  the  eyelids  were  raised,  the  eyeballs  were  rolled  up- 
ward so  as  to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea.  She  resisted  efforts 
to  depress  the  lower  jaw.  The  pulse  was  regular  and  not  accelerated. 
At  times  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  replied  briefly  to  questions.  She  sig- 
nified her  desire  for  fooil  and  drink,  and  for  conveniences  to  urinate  and 
cvacnate  the  bowels.     She  took  nearly  as  much  food  as  in  health. 

My  notes  do  not  contain  information  respecting  the  condition  as  re- 
gards sensibility  of  the  surface  in  this  case.  There  appeared  to  be  a  sus- 
pension of  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  save  as  connected 
with  the  instinctive  wants.  The  condition  had  existed,  with  temporary 
periods  of  improvement,  for  several  weeks.  I  have  met  with  a  case  pre- 
senting, essentially,  the  same  features  as  case  No.  1.  The  patient  was  a 
yonng  man  whom  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Crane,  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  and  another  similar  case,  except  that  catalepsy  was  added, 
bas  come  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Both  these  cases 
ended  in  recovery. 
49 
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T---'  -  T-L   :tl:r!:m  occurs  generally  subsequent  to,  or  in  altematkii 

"sr-_  • .-  -,.r  x;--!:*  of  convulsions  or  coma,  which  have  been  described' 

■^T   :  --     .'"!:'?  ii»>n»?.     It  is  preceded  and  followed  by  symptoms  cbv- 

1 ' .  -  -'..     :  :jr  1  v-rvrlcal  condition.     The  delirium  is  active,  and  i^maat' 

rr--  '  .  ::  -  .Ti.    .dit-i.  V-y  wild,  excited  talking,  the  mind  passing  rapUDj 

:   -      .r  -.  f.i..  :.   J  no:  her.     The  mind  may  run  on  either  gay  or  gnTc 

'.    '  Ml---  r.iiy  W  an  incongruous  union  of  both.     Patients  areM»» 

■ji:  -  "  .i-iiL-     •>.'.-Js:onally  they  use  vulgar  and  obscene  language,    ii 

-  -r    :i>—  ~je   iiLfl  acts  under  the  influence  of  insane  delubions, ai 

■ —f-m^'*  LTV  Lvt-  -ijiectral  illusions.     A  girl  ten  years  of  age.dari^ 

:;■  .*.--»-'n—  r"  z:  ■.T'i^.nrorv,  after  complaining  for  some  hours  of  piia 

::   :,«.-  -.  <.•  turfn.  :{:--.-«*rr.:ol  symptoms  which  greatly  alarmed  her  frieak 

-*it    .--iir-i  :.:.j:   sir  was  tlying;  desiivd  to  kiss  the  memljers  of  the 

lui.--       r  M«-  ;i.<:  "rr.T  :  said  she  was  going  to  her  heavenly  bome,tiid, 

.\!.:::;::j-:ii;.  •"  1  -?*:•:  :::;.-  mother,  I  am  coming,**  she  fell  into  a  state  of  im> 

'iiy^'"  i^i^-^^    ?n  r;  s'^!uraone<l  in  urgent  liaste,  I  found  her  in  bysU^riol 

■luii.  r-  LLi  v-iMi:  >c.i  lau-rgel  in  a  short  time,  and  ix^coveri*d  without lor 

■lu"^.      "":•    ii'  ■*:-.?  .f  liie  patient  had  died  two  year^  iH'fore. 

••    Ui-    :i»i«  I'  !£■■  ;f  :-y>toria  in  the  severer  foiins  just  <lescri]KMl.allthit 
•Mi    r  -tj   .  N-   :     :■  vTvSt-nt  knowledge,  is,  it  involves  a  functional  mur- 
;..      .i".:  :.  II  '.!'':::j  ::.*•  nervous  system,  esjxvi  ally  in  its  relations  with 
i.      l:    :.i  i  '  •  -<     A::  imi)ortant 'element  of  the  atfection  is  dlsonlvr 
.     i  ii*:".^-    i'  :■:  "^7.  ;  the  atiection,  however,  is  by  no  means  pure!  j 
.tii. ..    'i=.   "••  •  -•'  -  f"  :.:  a  pathological  state  of  the  cerebral  organs  vitJi 
L     *.  ■'-■  .-  •:  .'j:  :  emotional  fnculties,  together  with  the  will,  an 
...  c.     '..      '"i'.  ■;--.  -  rr.*  of  hysteria  which  have  Ix-en  descril)cd  difler 
.;>...    -.  I-.    t.-  -  '-fr's  :Li-  kind  of  morbid  niiinifestations,  but  that  tbey 
'- '         'u-     :'    :•,  :-."f-vt ion  is  shown  by  their  coexistence  or  OfCOT* 
•.V  ^:  •••:^  •  -K  \    .^rt.iin  symptoms,  characteristic  of  the  hysterical 

'.  ^     '  :    I  •:    •  ;!  *Nv  in  connection  with  each  form,  and  by  thefurt 
;      ^      '  :■■  i  .■:ui<ntion  api'lics  equally  to  tlio  three  forms. 
*■     •  •:   ;.::y  priiod  of  litV,  but  in  the  great  miijoritv  i»: 
».'.'•:  littct-n  Mini  twenty  years  (.>f  age.     Thavert- 
^  ■  ^^':'^  well  marluMl  in  a  girl  ten  years  oM.     h  i^ 

.-  v.i-  either  In-fure  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  iis- 

■    •    ^^^.^•n  it  may  be  supposed   that  venereal  lU'^iiv* 
'Tius  eontiinii"*  iiiio  advanced   lifV,  ami  an  iu- 
■'■•'.   :•  in  the  second  ]>;iragrai)h    of  this  elnpttT.    ll 
:\iiiaK'>,  but  it   o«;eurs  in  niak-s.      I    iK-vt- ii.»tc> 
"  '    '     --  to  lln'  east*  of  hystenc;il  eonia  whii-h  has  Kin 
:    vw  aiU'eted  witli  wt'll-nir.ikiMl   hystL-ria  in  it- >«^ 
■    •    •     "   -.•>  which  eharaetcri/i.-  the  hystVric.'il  cmi'Iiriuii 
p."     ■..males.     Th»*  name  liysit-ria,  tluTefure,  wliicb. 
,  '...''   i'.-^  "-lio  ut;*rus,  is  a  niisnonicr. 

.-  :.»  require  a  piruliarity  of  constitution.     Theri' 

.  •.    -      •'■    ?r   eon>^titutionally  ])rone  to  hysteria,  and  tliLTL- 

.  -'iK:   ^'  '•!'  having  it.     The  hysterical  diathesis  is  apl 

»..  sj.UK'  family.     A  gnat  variety  of  caus«'S  mav 

..  I   luihi::  of  the  affection,  among  the  mort'  fn*qiunt 

•.>.vtii;     t' mind  and  body,  mental  anxiety  or  grii'f.ainl 

.     o    -.irituis  diseases.     The  intluence  of  causes  }xr- 

....     .  -i»  .11   'las  doubtl-ss  b<'(n  much  exaLTg-.-rated:  Imt 

-.  .        ux.r^jiil  in<lulgenee  or  masturbation,  on  the  on i- 

■I     ::-.  other  hand,  in  eortain  cases,  is  not  to  U- 

«...  J  ■    M.  •■ .:.!.  :.lllietiuii   from  loss  of  friends,  viol-.!:: 
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an^er,  jealonsy,  and  other  kinds  of  strong  mental  excitement,  often  act 
fts  exciting  causes  of  an  hysterical  paroxysm.  A  desire  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  fViends  or  others  anxiety  or  alarm,  and  to  furnish  occasions  for 
interest  or  sympathy,  contributes  to  the  abandonment  or  perversion  of 
she  power  of  the  will,  which  enters  into  the  paroxysms.  The  hysterical 
institution  may  be  .developed,  and  is  often  fostered,  by  the  absence  of 
irholesome  restraint  and  discipline  in  the  management  of  youth,  and  by 
in  unfortunate  habit  to  which  females,  more  than  males,  are  apt  to  become 
iddicted,  namely,  of  concentrating  unduly  the  attention  on  ))ersonal  sen- 
sations and  sentiments. 

As  reganls  prognosis,  hysterical  attacks  are  proverbially  devoid  of 
danger.  The  practitioner,  however,  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact*  that 
hysteria  maj*  be  associated  with  affections  which  are  serious.  He  should 
not  be  too  ready  to  set  down  morbid  phenomena  to  the  account  of  hyste- 
ria. It  behooves  him  to  be  careful  not  to  confound  hysteria  with  other 
affections. 

The  treatment  of  hj-steria  is  to  be  considered  with  reference,  firsts  to 
the  hysterical  condition,  and,  second^  to  the  paroxysms  which  have  been 
described. 

The  hysterical  condition  calls  for  remedies  to  soothe  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  opiates  are  to  be  avoided.  A^'alerian,  assafnetida,  lactucarium, 
ether,  belladonna,  hyoscyarans,  and  the  valerianate  of  ammonia  are  appro- 
priate remedies.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the  most  efficient.  The  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  in  large  doses,  has,  in  some  cases,  a  remarkably  sooth- 
ing effect.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  recommended,  if  at  all,  with 
great  reserve,  lest  the  patient  take  advantage  of  the  sanction  of  the  phy- 
scian,  and  resort  to  them  more  frequently  and  freely  than  prudence  war- 
nmts.  The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  h^'gienic.  The  object 
is  to  invigorate  both  body  and  mind.  With  regard  to  bodily  vigor,  good 
diet,  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  regular  habits  as  regards 
sleep,  are  important.  With  regard  to  mental  vigor,  healthful  occupation 
of  mind,  and  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  everything  calculated  to 
produce  undue  development  of  the  sentiments  and  passions,  or  to  excite 
tfae  imagination,  are  to  b#  enjoined.  The  causes  which  ma}-  be  suspected, 
fai  individual  cases,  are  to  be  removed  as  far  as  practicable.  The  patient 
•boold  be  encouraged  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  power  of  the  will  to  re- 
list a  tendency'  to  give  wa}'  to  emotional  disturbance.  For  this  purpose, 
tiie  discreditable  character  of  tlie  affection  may  sometimes  be  referred  to 
with  advantage.  The  moral  management  will  involve  details  suited  to 
hdividual  cases,  which  must  be  left  to  the  discretion,  delicac}^,  and  tact 
of  the  practitioner.  Cases  in  which  ailments  are  exaggerated  or  simu- 
lated with  a  view  to  excite  attention,  curiosity,  or  commiseration,  are 
lahappily  not  infrequent.  As  the  determination  of  the  patients,  in  these 
esses,  is  not  to  get  well,  the  varied  measures  of  treatment  which  are 
ftdopted  prove,  of  course,  ineffectual.  These  cases  sometimes  tax  most 
•werely  the  patience  and  temper  of  the  physician. 
■  In  treating  cases  of  hysterical  convulsions,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 

Sif  left  to  pursue  their  course,  simply  preventing  the  patient  from  the  self- 
Mietion  of  wounds  or  bruises,  they  would  end  of  their  own  accord,  and  it 
woold  perhaps  be  as  well  for  the  patient  if  the  paroxysm  were  allowed  to 
fedtaast  itself.  But  the  anxiety  and  alarm  of  friends  generally  require  a 
M>rt  to  measures  to  arrest  the  convulsive  movements.  The  prolonged 
kppHeation  of  the  cold  donche  to  the  head  is  generally  successful.  The 
tad  of  the  patient  is  to  be  held  over  a  tub,  and  cold  water  poured  upon 
,    k  eontinuonsly  until  the  convulsions  cease,  :md  the  patient  admits  being 
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relieved  and  begs  that  the  measure  may  be  discontinued.  Reeolketii| 
that  consciousness  is  not  usually'  abolished,  and  that  the  conTulsiouBdq^ 
upon  a  delirious  volition,  the  ph^'sician  should  take  core  to  slate  lepol' 
edl}'  that  the  douche  is  to  be  persisted  in  until  the  patient  is  able  to  eqirai 
relief,  and  is  to  be  repeated  if  the  relief  be  not  permanent.  It  is  iiiiqii» 
tionuble  that  the  etiiciency  of  this  measure  depends,  considerably  if  Ml 
chietly,  on  its  moral  elt'cct.  The  physician  should  also  make  to  the  tneuk, 
within  the  hearing  of  the  patient,  positive  assurances  that  there  is  no  d» 
ger,  and  that  the  paroxysm  will  certainly  be  arrested.  Alter  the  ooBTit 
sions  cease,  if  the  patient  be  much  distressed,  an  opiate  may  he  ff^ 
either  by  the  mouth  or  b}'  the  hypodermic  method,  but  if  Taleiian,  m» 
fwtida,  or  ether  will  suflice,  they  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  an  ordinary  paroxysm  of  hysterical  coma,  the  douche,  as  Jmtd^ 
scribed,  will  almost  invariably  succeed  in  restoring  conscionsness.  Ik 
same  course  is  to  be  pursued,  with  respect  to  moral  management,  u  ■ 
paroxysms  of  hysterical  convulsions.  The  treatment,  after  eoDscioasBM 
is  restored,  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  convulsions  after  these  have  ceuei 
In  Ciiaes  of  prolonged  hysterical  coma,  ''firing,"  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  is  the  most  etl'ective  measure.  Nourishment  should  be  given  foidUj, 
if  necessar}',  and  as  sensibility  and  consciousness  return,  the  exercise  of 
the  will  in  taking  food,  sitting  up,  and  i)ertbrmuig  other  voiuntaiy  icti| 
should  be  enforced. 

In  lu'sterical  delirium,  if  mild,  the  remedies  which  have  been  meDtioBM^ 
valerian,  assatoutida,  etc.,  with  soothing  management,  may  suffice.  If  the 
delirium  be  violent,  the  tartrate  of  antimony'  carried  to  the  point  of  nn- 
sea,  will  be  likely  to  tranquillize  tho  patient. 

Alter  the  paroxysms  have  ceased,  in  each  of  the  three  forms,  thetRifc> 
ment  resolves  itself  into  that  called  for  by  the  hysterical  condition. 

Catalepsy. 

The  alTcotion  cnlk'd  catalepsy,  as  this  tcnn  is  now  commonly  used,  U 
evi(K:ntlv  allied  to  one  of  the  forms  of  hvsleria,  viz.,  hvsierical  coma,  h 
the  cataleptic  state,  the  sc'nsory  functions,  volitwn  and  consciousDCSj;,  are 
mostly  or  entirely  susj)ende(l.  80  far,  the  state  is  essentially  the  s.nmel^ 
in  some  cases  of  liysterieal  coma;  but  superadded  is  a  jxruliar  rigidity o( 
the  voluntary  nuiseles,  retaining  the  limbs  and  trunk  in  a  fixed  |K>sitiun« 
the  (lillerent  i)arts  of  the  IhkIv  ])reserving  the  ])Ositions  in  which  they  may 
be  placed  by  the  hands  of  another.  This  superadded  feature  is  charat^ 
teristic  of  catale])sy. 

The  cataleptic  state  is  j^enerally  preceded  by  symptoms  of  the  hysteriral 
condition,  but  it  is  sometimes  develoi)ed  sud<lenly,  that  is,  without  JjU- 
monilions.  The  patient,  ^vhile  in  this  state,  remains  inmiovabh*,  i»n'Sin- 
in<r  the  position  in  which  the  body  hap|H'ned  to  Ikj  at  the  time  k)f  the 
attack,  in  some  eases  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  such  that  they  oflVr 
considerable  resistance  when  etforts  are  made  to  alter  the  positii>n  of  any 
part,  but  in  other  eases  the  diflerent  parts  are  easily  moved.  The  trunk 
or  limbs  are  retained  in  positions  which,  in  health,  would  require  a  stnuiiT 
exertion  of  the  will,  and  for  a  longer  ix^riod  than  would  be  j>ossihle  in 
health.  Thus,  the  lind)s  are  sometimes  ke])t  for  a  long  time  exttndetl.or. 
the  ])atient  lying  on  the  back,  the  lower  limbs  may  be  raised  ami  the  trunk 
elevated,  so  that  the  body  rests  only  on  the  sacrum,  and  this  position, 
which,  voluntarily  assumed,  would  soon  lu'come  insupportable,  is  pn'- 
served  for  a  considerable  period.     This  reniarkal>le  feature  is  mure  or  less 
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in  different  cases — ^in  other  words,  the  catalepsy  may  be  complete 
aiplcte. 

i  cases  of  hysterical  coma,  the  vital  functions  may  be  but  little  or 
ill  disturbed.  The  circulation  may  be  regular,  respiration  natural, 
perature  maintained,  and,  if  food  be  ingested,  the  processes  involved 
ition  may  be  wc41  performed. 

iffoction  is  paroxysmal,  but  different  cases  differ  widely  as  regards 
[uency  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms.     They  are  sometimes  short, 

but  a  few  moments ;  not  infrequently  they  continue  for  several 
od  they  may  extend  to  weeks  and  even  months.  In  the  mnjority 
J  the  duration  is  three  or  four  hours.  A  single  paroxysm  only  may 
md,  on  the  other  hand,  paroxysms  have  been  known  to  be  repeated 
r  a  long  period.  A  case  is  cited  by  Fuel,  in  which  1200  paroxysms 
:d  within  twenty-eight  months. 

lepsy,  in  this  count rj^,  exclusive  of  cases  of  so-called  Mesmerism  or 
magnetism,  must  be  extremely  rare.  With  pretty  large  opportu- 
oT  clinical  observation  for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  met  with 
)  well-marked  cases.  The  statistical  researches  of  Fuel,  embracing 
of  an  analysis  of  148  cases,  show  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  females, 
se  148  cases,  80  were  in  females  and  68  in  males.*  In  one  of  the 
fhich  I  have  seen  the  patient  was  of  the  male  sex.  A  large  ma^ 
>f  cases  are  between  10  and  30  years  of  age.  The  affection,  however, 
cur  under  10  years,  and  at  an  advanced  period  of  life?  It  appears 
iduced  especially  by  mental  causes.  Melancholy,  over-taxing  of 
;llect,  and  violent  excitement  of  the  passions  favor  its  development, 
ises  frequently  determining  an  attack  are,  hatred,  jealousy,  fright, 
ic  affliction,  reverses  of  fortune,  etc. 

prognosis  is  always  flivorable,  as  regards  danger  to  life.  It  has, 
;r,  been  observed  to  precede  the  occurrence  of  insanity,  paralysis, 
ilepsy. 

principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  hys- 
coma.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  calls  for  the  use  of  friction 
emulating  liniments.  Forcible  alimentation  may  be  required  if  the 
>tic  paroxysm  be  prolonged. 

ibnormal  state,  analogous  to  that  of  catalepsy,  is  among  the  curious 
nena  which,  within  late  years,  have  excited  much  attention,  and  are 
mly  known  as  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism. 
)nsideration  of  these  phenomena  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
3rk. 

all  content  myself  with  a  bare  allusion  to  certain  abnormal  condi- 
vhich  properly  belong  to  the  domain  of  psychology.  One  of  these 
condition  known  as  ecstasy.  In  this  condition,  the  mind,  absorbed 
)minant  idea,  becomes  insensible  to  surrounding  objects.  In  some 
during  the  ecstatic  state,  the  body  remains  immovably  fixed,  as  in 
)sy.  Extraordinary  visual  hallucinations  occur  in  some  cases.  The 
[  condition  differs  from  that  of  cataleps}'  in  this,  the  mind  is  active 
oughts  or  visions  which  occur  are  recollected  afterward,  whereas  in 
My  the  action  of  the  mind  is  suspended  and  the  period  passed  in  the 
irsm  is  a  blank  in  the  patient's  memory.  Another  name  for  the  ecstatic 
8  trance.  As  in  some  cases  of  catalepsy,  the  respiration  and  circu- 
may  become  so  feeble  that,  without  close  examination,  life  may  be 
sed  to  be  extinct.     If  the  breathing  be  not  readily  ascertained,  and 

'  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dc  Mid.,  Paris,  1856,  vide  Vallcix  op.  cit. 
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the  pulse  be  inappreeiublc,  auscultation  with  the  binaural  stethoscope  can 
hardly  fail  to  reveal  tiie  heart-sounds  in  such  cases. 

Another  condition  is  that  called  somnambulism.  This  condition  is  inci- 
dent to  sleep.  It  embraces  the  mental  and  physical  performanoetf,  some- 
times very  extraordinary,  which  arc  observed  in  sleep-walkers.  Similar 
phenomena  are  observed  in  the  condition  known  ab  the  Mesmeric  or 
maynttic  sleep. 

Tetanus. 

The  term  tetanus  is  applied  to  a  functional  affection  characterized  bj- 
persisting  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  frequently  of  the  greater 
j)art  of  the  voluntary  muscular  s^'stera,  with  parox^'sms  of  tonic  sjwsms, 
the  intelligence  being  j)reserved.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  affw- 
tion  follows  a  wound  or  local  injury  of  some  kind.  It  is  then  ilistin- 
guished  as  traumatic  tetanus^  and  when  not  traumatic,  it  is  distinguished 
as  idiopathic  tetanus.  Its  symptomatic  characters  are  essentiall}*  the  same 
whether  traumatic  or  idiopathic.  From  the  large  pi-eponderance  of  tnio- 
matic  cases,  it  belongs  among  the  surgical  affections,  and  is  treated  of  at 
length  in  comprehensive  works  on  surgery.*  1  shall  briefly  consider  it  as 
an  idiopathic  affection. 

Idiopathic  tetanus  is  everywhere  rare,  and  in  cold  or  temperate  climates 
is  one  of  tho  rarest  of  affections.  It  is  less  rare  in  tropical  climates.  U 
is  one  of  the  affections  to  which  newly-born  children  are  subject,  espe- 
cially in  tropical  climates,  but  occasionally  everywhere-  In  adults  it 
seems  sometimes  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold,  and,  with  this  appareot 
causation,  it  is  called  by  some  writers  Teianos  a  frvjore.  It  has  l»ecn 
conjectured  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  a  manifestation  of  rheumatism. 

In  most  cases  idiopathic  tetanus  is  developed  abruptly,  without  premo- 
nitions ;  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  prececled  by  in«lofinite 
ailments,  such  as  chilly  sensations,  sense  of  fatigue,  etc.     The  mnsi'lea 
first  affected  are  those  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw.    Tlie  affection  is  some- 
times limited  to  these  muscles,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  as  trigmw^ 
The  jaws  are  firmly  shut  by  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  bcnee 
the  alfection  is  known  as  lock-jaw.     The  mouth  in  some  cases  cannot  be 
o|)ened  by  any  force  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  emplo}'' ;  and  drink, 
nourishment,  or  remedies  can  only  be  taken  through  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth.     The  muscles  of  the  face  are  frequently  involved,  giving  rise 
to  distortions  of  the  features  which  are  sometimes  terrific.     The  angles 
of  the  mouth  are  drawn  backwanl  and  upward  giving  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion called  risus  sardonicus.     The  tongue  is  sometimes  severely  bittern, 
by  being  caught  between  the  teeth.     The  pharyngeal  muscles  are  noC 
infrequi'iitly  involved,  preventing  deglutition. 

If  the  altoction  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  abdomen  be— 
becomes  retracted  and  rigid,  and  the  respirator}-  movements  of  the  chos* 
are  restrained.     The  limbs  become  rigidly  extendiKl.     The  entire  body  i*^ 
sometimes  immovable  and  stiff,  so  that  it  may  be  raised  by  the  head  ox* 
feet  as  if  it  wore  a  statue. 

Rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  persistent.  Bnt,  at  inter\-al8,  spasm  is  added 
to  the  persisting  contraction.  In  the  paroxysms  of  spasm  or  convolsioD^L, 
the  body  is  frequently  bent  backward  by  the  predominant  force  of  tl»« 
posterior  muscles  of  the  trunk ;  and,  in  extreme  eases,  the  body  forms 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  resting  on  the  head  and  sacrum,  and  sometimes  on 

'  Vide  Gross's  System  of  Surgery ;  also  Hamilton's  Surgery. 
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nd  heeh.     This  is  called  opisthotonos,    A  much  less  fluent  form 

vature  is  produced  by  the  predominant  contraction  of  the  muscles 

anterior  portion  of  the  trunk.     This  is  called  emprosthotonos.    A 

curvature,  still  more  rare,  is  called  pleurostJioionos.    The   parox- 

rary  in  duration,  and  occur  at  intervals  which  vary  much  in  different 

They  are  attended  with  severe  pain.     The  paroxysms  are  apt  to 

ited  by  any  mental  emotion,  and  by  impressions  transmitted  from 

rface  of  the  body.     In  this  respect,  as  also  in  the  character  of  the 

Isions,  they  resemble  those  which  take  place  in  cases  of  poisoning 

ychnia. 

already  stated  in  the  enumeration  of  the  characters  distinctive  of 
IS,  the  intelligence  is  preserved;  delirium  and  coma  are  wanting, 
leral,  the  paroxysms  are  more  frequent  during  the  day  than  during 
ght.  If  deglutition  be  prevented  by  pharyngeal  spasm,  the  patient 
\  from  thirst  and  hunger.  Foamy  saliva,  under  these  circumstances, 
s  and  escapes  from  the  mouth.  The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
but,  in  some  cases,  involuntary  dejections  occur.  Retention  of 
may  occur,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  passed  involuntarily, 
rculation  may  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  disturbed,  save  as  an  effect 
;urbance  of  the  respiration.  Respiration  is  embarrassed  in  propor- 
is  the  respiratory  muscles  are  affected.  The  embarrassment  is 
y  great  during  tlie  paroxysms,  and  fatal  apncea  may  be  induced. 
?mperature  of  the  body  is  notably  raised,  the  thermometer  in  the 
showing  an  increase  from  105°  to  110"^  F.  This  high  temperature 
asurably,  if  not  chiefly,  an  eflTect  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
es.  As  regards  temperature,  this  disease  diflfers  from  essential  fevers 
absence  of  any  regular  therm ometric  fluctuations.  The  tempera- 
J  always  raise<l  during  exacerbations  in  which  the  muscular  contrac- 
are  increased.  Profuse  sweating  occurs  in  the  exacerbations,  or  fits 
ism,  and  more  or  less  perspiration  exists  in  the  intervals.  Contrac- 
f  the  pupil  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  point  during  the  exacerbations  is 
observed,  the  contraction  going  otf  in  the  intervals.  A  frequent 
iom  is  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  piercing  through  to  the  back, 
iffe,  who  thinks  this  syrai^tom  is  rarely  wanting,  attributes  it  to  a 
3  condition  of  the  diaphragm. 

I  disease  sometimes  destroys  life  within  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
hand,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  it  continues  for  several  weeks ;  when 
ailed  chronic  tetanus. 

I  large  proportion  of  cases  the  affection  ends  fatally,  after  a  duration 
ig  from  twenty-four  hours  to  twenty  days,  the  average  duration 
not  far  from  ten  days.  The  fatality  is  somewhat  less  ft-om  idiopa- 
lan  from  traumatic  tetanus.  The  mode  of  dying  may  be  by  apncea 
.henia.  The  danger  of  apmea  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
rassment  of  respiration.  Death  by  asthenia  is  caused  by  the  ex- 
on  incident  to  long  continuance  of  the  rigidity  and  spasms,  together 
he  difficult}',  in  some  cases,  of  alimentation.  It  has  been  noticed 
in  some  cases,  rigor  mortis  succeeds  the  spasms  during  life,  without 
ppreciable  interval  of  muscular  relaxation. 

I  distinctive  characters  of  the  affection  render  the  diagnosis  sufli- 
jr  easy.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  spinal  meningitis  and  cere- 
linal  meningitis,  by  the  absence  of  local  symptoms  denoting  inflamma- 
.nd  from  tbe  latter  of  these  affections  by  the  absence  of  cephalalgia, 
im,  and  coma.  Absence  of  coma  distinguishes  it  from  epilepsy. 
)ver,  the  latter  is  purely  paroxsymal,  the  muscles  not  being  con- 
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sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  that  affection.  It  is,  however,  to  he  recol- 
lectcd  that  trismus,  with  or  without  convulsions,  is  an  occ-:i8ional  inaui- 
Testation  of  hysteria,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  is  uuiittendcil  with 
danger.  The  phenomena  produced  by  strychnia  in  poisonous  doses  bear 
the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of  tetanus,  and  to  discriminate  between 
them  is  of  great  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  Within  late 
years  strychnia  has  been  repeatedly  employed  for  homicidal  ami  suicidal 
pur[)Oses.    The  following  differential  symptoms  are  quoteil  from  To(lil:_^ 

".4«  regards  the  tetanoid  stale  from  strychnine,-t-a.  The  rop^W  8llpe^ 
vention  of  tetanoid  convulsions  affecting  chiefly,  and  with  most  inteDftitj, 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  spine,  causing  an  active  and  violent  opiV 
thotonos  rarely  met  with  in  tetanus.  6.  A  rigid  and  tetanoid  state  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  somewhat  less  intensity  than  those 
of  the  trunk ;  the  limbs  extended  and  the  feet  drawn  powerfully  inward 
by  the  action  of  the  tibiales  [K>stici  muscles.  The  u[)per  extremities 
affected  also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  hands  generally  semiflexed. 
c.  The  trismus  existing  only  imi)erfectly,  and  the  facias  ietanva  xerj 
slightly  or  not  at  all ;  swallowing  perfect,  but  the  mode  of  deglutition 
peculiar,  the  patient  snapping  at  the  liquid  offered,  and  gulj)ing  it  down 
with  an  effort,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  in  which  hydrophobic 
patients  swallow,  d.  The  attacks  of  opisthotones  very  frequent,  seenh 
ingly  exquisitely  painful,  and  ushered  in  b}'  a  cry  more  or  less  loud. 

**  J«  regards  tetanus. — a.  The  symptoms  coming  on  ^rac/iia//y,  and  the 
trismus  the  earliest,  the  most  promiment,  and  most  im|)ortant  one.  6.  The 
fades  tefanica  a  very  characteristic  symptom,  c.  The  attacks  of  opii- 
thotonos  less  frequent,  less  extensive,  and  less  severe  than  in  poisoning 
by  strychnine,  d.  The  extremities  the  last  parts  affecte<l  and  sulfering 
much  less  from  the  tonic  spasms  than  other  parts,  e.  Deglutition  slow 
and  (litiicult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  owing  to  the  8|)asmo<lic  closore 
of  the  mouth." 

To  these  differential  points  it  is  to  be  added,  that  a  fatal  dose  of  strych- 
nia kills  quickly,  usually  within  an  hour,  whereas,  in  fatal  cases  of  tetanus, 
life  is  prolonged  generally  for  two  or  three  da3'8. 

Examinations  after  death,  in  cases  of  tetanus,  have  not  established,  as 
yet,  detinite,  uniform  lesions.  Lockhart  Clark  is  of  the  opinion  that  de- 
generation of  the  cells  of  the  cord  is  constant.  It  is,  however,  a  question, 
when  lesions  have  been  found,  whether  they  are  primar}',  or  sccondarj, 
or,  again,  whether  they  are  not  associated  with  the  disease  merely  by 
coincidence.  With  res|)ect  to  the  pathological  condition,  the  analog)*  of  tlie 
phenomena  of  the  disease  to  those  produced  b^'  str}'ehnia  is  a  strong  point 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  which  refers  most  of  the  neuroses  to  a  morbid 
material  in  the  blood.  The  symptomatic  phenomena  point  to  the  medulLi 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  seat  of  the  affection. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus,  by  different  methods,  has  proved  unsuccessful 
in  n  large  proportion  of  cases.  Among  the  measures  which  have  seemed 
to  be  sometimes  successful  are,  opium  given  in  large  doses,  aconite,  alco- 
holic stimulants  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication,  and  tbe 
inhalation  of  chloroform.  Data  are  at  present  insufficient  for  determining 
the  relative  value  of  these  or  other  measures.  Other  remedies,  whick& 
have  been  advocated  as  sometimes  successful,  are  belladonna,  cannaliM 
Indica,  and  quina  in  large  doses.  Bloodletting  and  counter-irritatioii 
over  tlie  spine  have  been  largely  tried,  and  are  not  to  be  recommended, 
ice  applied  to  the  spine  has  b^n  found  useful  by  Todd  and  others.  Cold 
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■Aiaion  has  been  emplo^'.ed  with  success.  The  high  tcmix^mture  of  the 
liody  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  cold  baths  or  the  wot  siieet,  repeated 
At  short  intervals,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  reduction  of  the  heat  of  the 
body,  as  determined  by  the  tliermometer,  may  not  be  an  eflective  plan  of 
traaimcnt.  One  advantage  of  this  measure  is,  it  does  not  conflict,  and 
■imy  therefore  be  employed  conjointly,  with  the  various  medicinal  reme- 
tfes  which  are  advocated. 

In  arldition  to  the  remedies  already  named,  others  have  been  more 
reoently  employed,  namely,  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  the  Calabar  bean, 
woorara,  and  the  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  latter  by  inhalation.  Cases  which 
bmTe  ended  favorably  under  treatment  by  these  remwlies  have  been  re- 
ported ;  but  clinical  facts  do  not,  as  yet,  warrant  positive  conclusions 
nspecting  the  remedial  ])ower  which  they  respectively  exeit  over  the 
diaeasc.  The  great  number  of  reme<lies  which  have  been  advocated  as 
possessiDg  curative  efficacy  in  tetanus,  suggests  a  refiiK.^tion  which  has 
been  already  suggested  in  other  connections.  It  is,  when  cases  of  a  dis- 
CMse  have  endecl  favorably  under  a  host  of  remedies,  it  ma}-  be  reasonably 
conjectured  that  the  ending,  in  these  cases,  was  due  more  to  an  intrinsic 
tendency  of  the  disease  than  to  the  remedies  used.  It  remains  to  be 
determined  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  tetanus  would  end  in  re- 
covery without  any  actual  medicinal  interference.' 

A  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  quietude  of  the 
patient.  The  body  should  be  moved  as  little  as  possible,  and  all  excite- 
ment of  the  mind  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  avoideil.  Light,  currents 
of  air,  and  noise  should  \ye  excluded.  A  former  colleague.  Prof.  Brickell, 
of  New  Orleans,  assured  me  that  he  treated  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus 
BOCcessfuUy  in  a  negro  man,  simply  by  support  and  the  utmost  care  to 
exclude  all  sources  of  excitation.  Nutritious  idiuientation  is  an  impoilant 
part  of  the  treatment.  If  deglutition  be  impossible,  food  should  be  in- 
troduced by  means  of  a  stomach-tube  which  may  be  passed  through  the 
nostril. 

A  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  of  which  I  have  notes  is  interesting  and 
instractive  in  regard  to  the  recovery  after  all  treatment  had  been  aban- 
doned.    I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  this  case. 

The  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  7  years,  the  son  of  a  washerwoman.  The 
•IRK!tion  had  existed  for  nearh'  a  fortnight  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I  saw 
the  case  with  my  friend  and  colleague.  Prof.  White,  of  Huffalo.  At  short 
intervals  he  was  seized  with  opisthotonotic  spasms,  during  which  the 
lunbs  were  rigid  with  the  thumbs  pronated.  Rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  was  marked,  the  penis  was  erected,  and  the  jaws  firmly 
dosed.  The  embarrassment  of  respiration  during  the  paroxysms  was 
great.  The  paroxysms  passed  off  gradually  after  lasting  two  or  three 
minutes.  They  recurred  spontaneously  every  few  minutes,  and  oftener 
daring  the  night  than  during  the  day.  They  were  alwa^-s  brought  on 
whenever  the  body  was  moved.  During  the  paroxysm  the  bo<ly  could  be 
lifted,  like  a  statue,  by  raising  one  leg.  The  angles  of  the  mouth  were 
depressed,  and  the  features  presented  an  expression  of  great  distress.  A 
certain  amount  of  trismus  was  constant ;  tlie  mouth  could  not  l)e  oix*ne<i 
snfficiently  for  the  patient  to  take  food  freely  or  protrude  the  tongue. 
The  pain  was  severe  during  the  paroxysms.  The  mind  was  clear.  lie 
obtained  bat  little  sleep.     The  pulse  was  not  accelerated.     The  disease 

■  As  heaHni^  on  this  point,  vide  analysis  of  cases  of  tranmatic  totanns  trontod 
brdlffpfpnt  measures,  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Yandoll,  in  Anu'rican  Prnctitioner,  Sept.  1870  ; 
auo  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  Hammond. 
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eo«M  not  be  referred  to  any  oaiue;  he  hnd  hqI  leeet^ed  — y 
infoiy. 

Frot.  White  had  treated  the  ease  with  moiphlai  qidida,  and  thai 
fianate  of  zinc    It  was  reeoWed  to  try  the  eflbol  dt  fUkmlkmmL 
patient  was  brought  nnder  the  influence  c^  <^orofom,  and  htfi. 
lor  two  or  three  hours.    The  eflfect  was  to  relax  tte  mnadea  oC  ttS; 
and  to  render  the  paroxysms  less  ftequent.    After  this  trial  of  tka 
form,  the  patient  was  left  with  direotlons  for  a  report  <tf  the 
be  sent  the  following  day.    Nothing  was  heard  o(  the 
misapprehension  as  to  who  was  to  teke  cliaige  of  it,  the 
seen  again  for  about  ten  days.    At  the  end  of  that  time  ha 
be  greatly  improved.    The  improvement  oontinned,  and 
place.    After  the  trial  of  the  chloroform,  no  tmatnucmt  i 
the  mother  did  nothing  but  give  nutritious  food.    The 
veiy  gradual,  slight  spasms  occurring  from  time  to  tisM  after  hi  fad 
convjdesced  sufficiently  to  be  up  and  about. 


CHAPTEK    X. 

BablM.  DellrtiimTrpmeiit.  AlooboUsiii.  NenroosAithenU.  Hypoctaondrtaslib 


rnHE  affections  known  as  rabies  caninaj  or  hydrophobtOf  and  dduhm 
X  tremens^  are  to  be  included  among  the  neuroses.  The  conaidsnflih 
of  these,  and  of  a  morbid  condition  which  I  shall  designate  a^rooil 

asthenia^  will  conclude  the  section  of  this  work  devoted  to  diseases  afl^ 
lug  the  nervous  system. 

Babies. 

TheaflTection  called  rabies  canina^  and  more  commonly  known  as  hydro- 
phobia^  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  special  poison,  a  virus  generally  dcTiied 
from  the  mouth  of  some  animal  of  the  canine  or  feline  race,  viz.,  the  dog, 
cat,  fox,  or  wolf.     The  virus  is  communicated  by  inoculation,  that  is,  ky 
the  bite  of  an  animal  affected  with  the  disease.     An  animal  affected  wiUi 
the  disease  in  this  way  communicates  it  to  other  animals,  herbivorous  as 
well  as  carnivorous.     The  former  rarely  communicate  it,  because  they 
rarely  bite  other  animals  or  man.     That  it  may  be  communicated  by  her- 
bivorous to  carnivorous  animals  appears  to  be  proven.-  The  virus  is  con- 
tained exclusively  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth ;  ttiere  is  no  proof  that  other 
fluids  of  the  body  are  capable  of  communicating  the  disease.     It  would 
ap|)ear«  also,  that  the  virus  enters  the  body  only  by  inoculation ;  it  is  not 
ahMrbed  from  the  healthy  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface.     It  has  been 
TCwal^ly  communicated  from  man  to  inferior  animals  by  inoculation. 
Th^  diMS^  in  man  is  much  oftener  derived  from  the  dog  than  from  any 
otkH?  ioiunal :  hence  the  name,  rabies  canina.     Owing  to  the  pains  taken 
V  crtttfine  *w  destroy  animals  suspected  of  having  the  disease,  it  is  rarely 
iiRfOt  m  stfOL   Only  two  cases  have  come  under  ni}-  obser^'ation.   Of  these 
CH*fs  1  torA*- WH^^on*  notes  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

Tiu  (lisuBM*  iiiMifr  nol  make  its  appearance  for  sunic  time  after  the  bite. 
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lie  usual  period  of  incubation  is  stated  to  be  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 
here  is  considerable  variation  in  this  period  in  different  cases.  In  one 
r  the  cases  which  1  have  observed,  the  patient  was  bitten  •seven  weeks, 
nd  in  the  other  case  eight  weeks,  before  the  disease  appeare<l.  There  is 
round  for  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  statements  in  cases  in  which  the 
isease  is  said  to  follow  very  quickly  after  the  bite,  and,  also,  when  seve- 
U  years  have  been  supposed  to  elapse.  The  error  in  the  first  of  these 
ftses  probably  consists  in  confounding  the  disease  with  tetanus.  The 
tmost  possible  duration  of  the  perio<l  of  incubation  cannot  be  stated, 
nd  this  is  a  point  in  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  of  no  little  con- 
equence  with  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  persons  after  liaving  been  bitten 
y  an  animal  known  to  be,  or  suspected  of  being,  rabid.  It  is  probable 
hat  the  period  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  under  eiglit  or  ten  days,  and  that 
t  very  rarely  exceeds  a  year. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  rather  gradual.  It  is  stated  that  cer- 
uiin  morbid  sensations  emanating  from  the  cicatrized  ifound  precede  other 
symptoms ;  but,  if  this  be  true  of  some,  it  is  certainly  not  of  all  cases. 
There  were  no  such  premonitions  in  the  cases  which  I  have  observed. 
The  premonitions  are,  notable  depression  of  spirits,  so  that  this  jjremoni- 
tory  period  has  been  called  the  stadium  melanchoUcum^  change  of  dis- 
position, restlessness,  mental  agitation,  vigilance  or  disturbed  sleep, 
cephalalgia,  chilly  sensations,  loss  of  appetite,  a  sense  of  distress  referred 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  Two  or  three  days 
dapse  before  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  disease  are  fully  declared. 

When  the  disease  is  developed,  the  most  prominent  feature  is  laryngeal 
spasm  excite<l  by  the  effort  to  swallow  water.  The  patient  has  a  dread 
of  water  because  efforts  to  swallow  it  occasion  violent  paroxysms  of  suf- 
focation and  are  generally  unsuccessful.  It  is  the  association  with  these 
paroxysms  which  gives  rise  to  the  fear  of  water,  or  hydrophobia.  After 
they  have  repeatedly  been  thus  produced,  the  mere  sight  of  water  may  be 
loffieient  to  provoke  them  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  neither 
of  the  cases  which  I  observed  did  the  patients  suffer  any  inconvenience 
from  seeing,  or  herring  the  sound  of,  water.  Patients  are  sometimes  able 
to  swallow  other  liquids  than  water ;  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
joted,  spirit  was  taken  without  much  inconvenience,  and  in  the  other 
ease,  at  times,  water  was  taken  from  a  teaspoon  without  exciting  spasm. 
Pieces  of  ice  were  taken  without  any  inconvenience.  The  paroxysms 
oeited  by  attempting  to  swallow  water  are  extremely  violent.  The  pa- 
tient, with  a  nervous  determination,  drinks  precipitantly,  and  instantly 
nspiration  is  arrested,  the  whole  frame  is  agitated,  terror  and  distress 
ire  depicted  on  the  countenance,  and  the  water  is  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  In  some  cases,  paroxysms  of  laryngismus  occur 
apontancously ;  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  noteil,  they  were  re- 
petted  40  or  50  times  in  an  hour,  the  patient  suddenly'  and  quickl^^  raising 
himself  in  bed,  the  spasm  lasting  a  few  seconds,  and  in  the  intervals  the 
iwpiration  was  hurried  and  panting.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  free 
from  paroxysms  if  he  do  not  attempt  to  swallow  liquids.  A  current  of 
w  is  apt  to  excite  lar3mgeal  spasm ;  the  patient  complains  that  it  takes 
•way  his  breath.  A  bright  light,  the  reflection  from  a  mirror  or  any 
polished  surface,  and  any  mental  excitement,  have  the  same  effect.  The 
oomitenance  expresses  excitement,  anxiety,  and  terror. 

An  abandant  secretion  of  tenacious  mucus  from  the  faifces,  together 
with  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  leading  to  frequent  and  sometimes  almost 
constant  expaition,  is  a  distinctive  feature.  An  examination  of  the  throat 
■fcows  the  fauces  to  be  more  or  less  reddened.   At  first,  the  mind  is  simi)ly 
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excited,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  dieease,  delirium  becomes  deve&opii 
The  patient  talks  wildly  and  incoherently.     Sometimes  the  deliriiim  » 
sumes  the  form  of  mania ;  the  mind  acts  under  the  iufluence  of  hftliiyin- 
tions,  and  forcible  restraint  in  some  cases  becomes  necessaTj.    Then  li 
no  foundation  for  the  vulgar  notion  that  patients  assume  the  chanctarif 
the  animal  from  which  the  virus  was  receivecl,  and  attempt  to  bite 
around  them.     In  some  cases  delirium  is  manifested  by  esoessive 
ness  and  affection.     Saiyriasiit  has  been  observed  in  males,  and  nywtfkt» 
mania  in  females. 

Convulsions  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Tbeae  are  somctMi 
clonic,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  voluntar}'  muscular  Bystea^ai 
they  are  sometimes  tonic,  as  in  tetanus.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent  «i 
small.  Febrile  movement  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  the  diaeni; 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  increased  but  little,  or  not  at  slL  The 
surface  presents  capillary  congestion  and  is  sometimes  covered  i&k 
clammy  perspiration.  The  vital  forces  progressively  foil;  the  patiefltii 
worn  out  with  continued  vigilance,  the  paroxysms*  of  lar}'ngismii8y  tki 
convulsions  and  innutrition,  the  mode  of  d3'iug  being  by  asthenia. 

Of  all  the  diseases  in  the  nosology,  there  is  no  one  in  which  the  iotriiiie 
tendency  to  death  is  greater  than  in  this.  It  ma^'  perhaps  be  donbtedif 
any  well-authenticated  case  has  ended  in  rec*overy.  The  disease  now  i 
brief  career,  death  usually  taking  place  on  the  second  or  third  day,  «i 
always  within  five  days  after  it  has  become  fully  developed.  The  diaettt 
has  no  anatomical  characters.  It  does  not  .sppear  to  exert  a  special  l» 
dency  to  the  production  of  any  secondary  local  affection. 

The  diagnostic  features  of  rabies  are  highly  distinctive.     It  is  dist» 
guishod  from  tetanus  by  the  absence  of  trismus,  and  the  occurrenoe  of 
delirium.     In  some  cases  of  tetanus,  the  deglutition  of  liquids  is  impoan- 
blc;  but  the  difficulty  arises  from  s|>a8m  of  the  phar>'ngeal,not  involTiBg 
the  laryngeal,  muscles,  the  latter  being  affected  in  rabies.     Moreover,,  eo^ 
vulsious  occur  at  a  late  period  in  rabies,  and  the  convulsions  are  tetaiwid 
only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     The  only  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
relates  to  the  iliscriniination  of  cases  of  true  nibies  from  those  in  which, 
to  a  frreater  or  less  extent,  hydrophobic  phenomena  are  simulatiHl.    No- 
table repugnance  to  the  deglutition  of  liquids,  susceptibility  to  currenU 
of  air  and  to  light  reflectecl  from  a  mirror  or  some  [wlisheil  surface,  fre- 
quent sy)utation,  together  with  delirium  and  convulsions,  are  occa.sionallT 
inci<lent  to  various  acut^  diseases.    But  the  hydrophobic  phenomena  are  es- 
pecially simulated  under  intense  apprehension  of  rabies  after  a  bite  has  been 
inflicted  by  an  animal  susjXK^t^^l  of  being  rabid.     Excesiiive  fear  leads  to 
the  belief,  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  that  the  disease  exists,  and  this  be- 
lief leads  to  the  production  of  certain  of  the  phenomena,  esjK»cially  horror 
of  liquifls,  delirium,  and  sometimes  a  fancied  dis])osition  to  bite  others^ 
Among  the  points  to  l)e  consider(Hl  in  this  discrimination  is  the  time 
whit  li  has  ela])sed  after  the  bite.     If  the  morbid  phenomena  occur  imme- 
diately or  quickly  afterward,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  very  lonjf 
ixriod,  the  reality  of  the  disease  is  very  doubtful.     If  it  Ik»  evident  that 
tlie  horror  of  liquids  is  purely  mental,  or  dependent  entirely  on  spasm  of 
the  pharynx,  as  in  some  cases  of  h3'steria;  in  other  words,  if  laryngeal 
spasm  be  exelude<l,  the  affection  is  not  true  rabies.     The  continuance  of 
the  hydrophobic  phenomena  is  another  point.     If  they  continue  for  manv 
days  or  weeks,  the  affection  is  not  true  rabies,  for  the  latter  affe<*tiim  enils 
fatally  within  five  days.     The  oj)inion,  which  some  have  entertaineil,  tlunt 
rabies  may  be  developed  in  man  spontaneously,  probably  has  no  foim'lr  - 
tion  other  than  the  cases  in  which  hydrophobic  phenomena  have  been  inei- 
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lontal  to  other  diseases.     The  disease,  however,  is  spontaneously  devel- 
oped in  the  dog  and  other  animals. 

Of  the  various  measures  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  treatment 
if  rabies,  none  have  proved  successful.  This  disease  has,  as  yet,  baffled 
il  the  resources  of  therapeutics.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  ob- 
vnred,  the  trial  of  chloroform  was  commenced,  but  the  inhalation  ap- 
leared  to  increase  the  laryngeal  spasm,  and  it  was  therefore  abandoned. 
n  the  other  case,  tracheotomy  was  performed  early  in  the  disease,  as 
lUggested  by  Marshall  Uall,  but  without  success.  With  our  present 
mowledge,  we  must  be  content  with  fulfilling  rational  indications,  viz., 
Mdliating  the  s^nnptoms  as  far  as  possible,  excluding  all  controllable 
tmufies  of  mental  or  physical  disturbance,  and  supportuig  the  powers  of 
iie  system  by  xdcoholic  stimulants  and  alimentation. 

There  is  no  prophylactic  treatment  to  be  relied  upon,  save  excision  or 
effectual  cauterization  of  the  wound  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  has 
been  inflicted.  Amputation  of  fingers  or  toes,  and  even  of  larger  members, 
is  advisable,  if  the  extent  or  character  of  the  wound  be  such  that  the  ex- 
eision  and  cauterization  cannot  be  effectually  employed. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  know  whether  an  animal  which  has  inflicted 
a  wound  be  really  rabid.     Dogs  and  cats  are  often  supposed  to  be  rabid 
vbcn  they  are  affected  with  epilepsy  or  some  disease  other  than  rabies. 
U  is  a  popular  error  that  dogs  are  especially  apt  to  become  rabid  during 
the  soKialled  dog-days,  that  is,  the  hot  months  of  summer.     Cases  are 
qiite  as  likely  to  occur  at  other  periods  of  the  year.     When  rabies  is  sus- 
pected, the  animal  should  be  confined  and  not  killed  until  the  character  of 
the  disease  is  fully  declared.     Rabies  in  the  dog  is  to  he  suspected  when 
the  animal  manifests  a  notable  change  of  habits,  becoming  shy  and  in*ita- 
Ua,  eating  straw,  bits  of  paper,  etc.,  and  refusing  food.     When  the  dis- 
CMe  becomes  developed,  the  appearance  is  much  changed ;  the  look  is 
(bpreesed  and  haggard,  the  ears  and  tail  droop,  the  quality  of  the  bark  is 
iifeeied,  the  eyes  are  watery,  the  fauces  are  reddened,  saliva  flows  from 
,  the  mouth,  and  there  is  febrile  movement.     Dread  of  water  is  no  test  of 
the  malady  in  the  dog  and  other  animals.     They  frequently  lap  water 
vitbont  difllculty.     Delirium  supervenes,  and  then  the  dog  snaps  at  his 
master  as  well  as  others,  and  at  any  animal  which  comes  in  his  way.     He 
aildom  becomes  ferocious,  but  bites  and  runs  away.     He  appears  some- 
imes  to  have  hallucinations,  and  snaps  at  invisible  objects.     Convulsions 
maj  or  may  not  occur.     Death  takes  place  usually  within  five  days. 

Persons  bitten  by  an  animal  known  to  be  rabid  are  by  no  means  inva- 

llably  afleeted  with  rabies,  even  if  no  preventive  measures  are  resorted  to. 

W  146  persons  who  were  bitten  by  rabid  animals  in  Wiirtemberg,  only 

SB  were  aflTected  with  the  disease.^     The  chances  of  escape,  thus,  are  as 

abont  five  to  one.     The  exemption  from  the  disease  may  proceed  from  an 

hMBceptibility  to  the  poisonous  action  of  the  \irus,  but  probably  often, 

iatiMMe  who  escape,  the  inoculation  does  not  take  place.     Of  100  inocu- 

hUauB  made  by.  Herting,  only  23  were  successful.     If  the  bite  be  inflicted 

I  through  clothing,  the  virus  will  be  likely  to  be  wiped  away  from  the  teeth 

Wbie  they  penetrate  the  skin.     The  inoculation  is  more  likely  to  take 

Maee  fh>m  the  bite  of  the  wolf  than  from  that  of  the  dog.     Of  250  cases, 

'    gBected  by  Renault,  of  persons  bitten  by  the  wolf,  164,  about  two-thirds, 

i   hoame  affected  by  rabies.* 

*  memeyer,  ap.cii.  t  Jaccoad,  op.  eiL 


come  them.  Taken  in  siifflc-iciitly  large  quantity,  nlcoli< 
immediate  effects  wliich  belong  to  tlie  Rtntc  commonly 
cation  or  drnnkenness.  Tlio  o[>portniiitic9  of  obBcrrin 
unhappily,  but  too  common.  The  coma  which  cxifts 
profoundly  intoi;icatc(l,  or,  in  common  parlance,  dead 
lie  mistiikcn  for  apoplexy.  The  differential  points  havi 
treating  of  the  latter.  Intoxication  falling  short  o 
comi's  under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician  undercirct 
the  nature  of  the  difliciilty  is  not  suspoeted  by  friendfl 
children.  Knowledge  of  the  characteristic  phenomcD 
into  exercise.  Am]  the  physician,  In  these  cases,  is  sc 
delicacy  and  prudential  conaiderntions  to  withhold  an 
diagnosis. 

1'hu  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  beyond  certain  limits, 
rioMs  iiijlucnce  on  the  whole  economy.  Id  cases  of  c 
tlu'  digestive  powers  are  weakened,  theappetit*  is  Impi 
pystein  is  enfeebleil,  the  getiemtive  ftmction  decays.  T 
eriihtd,  nutrition  is  imperfect  and  disordered,  as  show 
tile  Bkin  and  muscles,  emaciation  or  an  abnormal  ae 
]'n'm  in  the  limbs  and  hack  is  a  sjnnptbm  of  frGquent 
breatli  and  emanations  from  tiie  skin  have  a  charact 
deleterious  influence  on  the  mental  is  not  less  marki-d 
cal  powers.  The  perceptions  are  blunted,  the  intellects 
ties  progressively  deteriorate,  until,  at  length,  the  c< 
miserably  cachectic  in  bo<ly  and  imbrutcd  in  mind,  hai 
life,  viz.,  to  gmtifj'  the  morbid  craving  for  alcohol.  H 
riety  of  the  form  of  mental  derangement  called  dipso 
recovery  is  extremely  rare. 

Delirium  tremens,  called,  also,  mania  a  potu,  )s  an  t 
to  alcoholism.  A  moated  question  is,  whether  the  ill 
known  by  these  names,  be  due  to  the  sudden  withdraw 
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The  symptoms  attending  the  access  ire  anorexia,  inaorania,  muscular 
tremor,  more  especially  trcmulousness  of  the  tongue  and  notal>Ie  dejection. 
This  state  is  known  among  drunkanls  as  ^^  the  horrors."  The  mental  de- 
iweasion  is  so  great  as  not  infrequently  to  lead  to  suicide.  There  is  no 
pMn  in  the  head  nor  febrile  movement ;  the  pulse  is  generally  feeble,  and 
the  surface  cool.     This  stage  continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  characterized  hy  mental  aberration 
of  a  peculiar  character.  The  derangement  is  characteristic,  although  pre- 
eenting  considerable  diversity  in  ditferent  cases.  The  expression  becomes 
ifild,  the  eyes  either  vacant  or  staring.  The  movements  are  quick.  The 
MtieBt  is  constantly  in  motion.  He  talks  incoherently.  His  mind  wanders 
mm  one  subject  to  another.  He  fancies  that  he  has  important  business 
to  attend  to,  wishes  to  go  out,  and  requires  to  be  constantly  watched.  To 
these  manifestations  of  mental  disorder  are  added  illusions  of  the  senses, 
phantasms  and  hallucuiations  of  various  kinds.  He  sees  imaginary  olv 
Jects,  sach  as  mice,  dogs,  cats,  lice,  snakes,  and  ferocious  animals.  He 
hears  noises  <>f  animals  or  men,  answers  imaginary  questions,  and  is  apt 
to  fancy  the  proximity  of  persons  who  are  bent  on  insulting  or  ridiculing 
him,  or  from  whom  he  apprehends  personal  violence.  Uncouth  and  un- 
natural representations  appear  to  him  to  be  going  on.  At  first,  he  may 
he  able  to  appreciate  the  unreality  of  what  he  sees,  hears,  and  imagines ; 
hut,  alter  a  time,  his  morbid  perceptions  become  delusions,  and,  however 
extraordinary  and  absurd,  they  are  real  to  the  sufferer.  They  are  some- 
times of  a  character  to  inspire  the  greatest  possible  terror.  Thus,  patients 
not  infrequently  leap  from  windows  and  are  dashed  in  pieces,  )x>iieving 
that  they  are  pursued  by  wild  beasts  or  by  men  who  seek  their  lives.  A 
patient  who  escaped  in  his  night-clothes,  under  a  sense  of  personal  danger, 
lan  barefooted  over  frozen  ground  for  fifteen  miles  before  he  was  over- 
taken by  men  on  horses  who  followed  in  pursuit.  The  degree  of  terror 
must  be  fearful  to  lead  to  such  an  amount  of  physical  effort  and  endurance. 
In  some  cases  the  delusions  are  ludicrous.  Thus,  a  patient  declared  that 
he  should  be  able  to  sleep,  but  whenever  he  fell  into  a  dose  there  were 
persons  under  his  bed  who  tickled  his  fundament  with  straws.  Under  the 
apprehensions  which  the  delusions  excite,  patients  are  sometimes  violent 
and  dangerous,  but  they  are  usually  controlled  without  much  difliculty. 

The  insomnia  continues.  The  patient  gets  no  sleep  for  two,  three,  or 
four  days,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  longer  period,  after  the  development 
of  the  affection.  The  delirium  is  always  much  worse  during  the  night. 
Tiemulousness  of  the  muscles  continues,  but  this  is  not  always  a  marke<l 
symptom,  although  it  enters  into  the  name.  Vigilance  l)cing  a  more  con- 
stant symptom,  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  affection  delirium  viffi- 
lanMj  instead  of  delirium  tremens.  Anorexia  continues,  the  l)owels  are 
usually  constipated,  the  skin  is  cool,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and,  excei)t  under 
mental  excitement,  may  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  accelerated  ;  the  patient 
makes  no  complaint  of  pain  in  the  head  or  elsewhere,  and  generally  declares 
that  he  is  well. 

If  the  affection  end  favorably,  sleep  at  length  occurs.  If  the  patient 
onoe  become  soundly  asleep,  he  will  be  likely  to  remain  so  for  many  hours, 
or,  if  he  awake,  the  speedy  return  of  sleep  may  be  counted  upon.  After 
a  protracted  sleep,  generally  tlio  delirium  is  found  to  have  disappeared ; 
occasionaH^"  it  continues,  but  is  diminished,  and  disappears  after  renewal 
of  sleep.  iSleep  api>ears  to  be,  not  merely  a  criterion,  but  a  means  of  con- 
valescence. After  sleeping  much  of  the  time  for  one  or  two  days,  conva- 
lescence is  established,  and  the  patient  recovers  more  or  less  slowly  or 
rapidly  acconling^to  the  duration  of  the  affection  and  his  physical  condi- 
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tion  at  the  time  of  tlic  attack.  If  the  afTection  pursue  au  unfavorable 
course,  the  insomnia  persists  and  notable  prostration  ensues.  The  cuixli. 
tion  is  not  unlike  that  in  an  adA'anced  stage  of  typhus ;  the  delirioru  cun: 
tinues,  with  etforts  to  get  out  of  bed,  subsultus  tendinum  occurj*,  tlu-  ]iuiiie 
becomes  more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  skin  is  sometimes  bathed 
in  perspiration,  and  death  takes  place  by  asthenia,  although  the  fatal  ttv. 
mination  is  usually  preceded  by  coma. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable.  When  not  associated  with  other 
affections,  a  fatal  termination  is  rare.  The  affc*ction  destroys  life  per  #f, 
chiefly  in  cases  in  which  repeated  attacks  have  occurred,  and  the  constito- 
tign  is  broken  with  a  long  existing  alcoholic  cachexia.  Occurring  after 
wounds,  surgical  operations,  or  accidents,  and  associated  with  other  affec- 
tions, as,  for  example,  with  pneumonitis,  it  adds  much  to  the  gravity  of 
the  prognosis. 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  show  the  affection  to  be  cerebral,  but  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  as  in  the  other  neuroses,  is  unknowo.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  inflammation  is  not  involved,  nor  is  there 
groimd  to  believe  that  congestion  is  an  essential  element.  All  that  can 
be  said  of  the  pathological  character  with  our  present  knowledge  is,  that 
the  prolonged  toxical  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  induces  a  peculiar 
morbid  condition,  giving  rise  to  those  manifestations  of  disorder  which 
are  characteristic  of  this  affection,  especially  when  the  use  of  alcohol  ii 
from  any  cause  suspended.  According  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  deficiency  of 
the  phosphatic  constituents  of  the  urine  is  distinctive  of  this  affection,  m 
compared  with  meningitis,  in  which  the  phosphates  are  increased.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  phenomena  relating  to  the  mind,  m 
well  as  the  progressive  impairment  of  the  vital  forces,  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  due  to  the  insomnia.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  tke 
delirium  generally  ceases  after  sleep  has  continued  for  several  hours.  In- 
ability to  sleep  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  affection,  and  the  chief  cb- 
stacle  in  the  way  of  a  favorable  termination. 

In  gtmeral,  the  diagnosis  is  not  attended  with  difficulty.     The  GhanO' 
teristics  of  the  delirium  render  the  affection  easily  recognizable  when  folly 
developed;  moreover,  the  known  habits  ot  patients  generally  lead  the 
practitioner  to  expect  it.     Tremulousness  of  the  tongue  and  limbs,  with 
vigilance,  if  the  patient  be  a  drunkard,  denote  an  impending  attack.    It 
now  the  patient  complain  of  having  remarkable  visions  or  manifest  illa- 
sions  of  the  senses,  the  development  is  progressing.     The  cases  in  which 
the  practitioner  hesitates  in  coming  to  a  diagnosis  are  those  in  which  the 
habits  are  unknown.     The  affection  may  be  developed  in  secret  drinkcfs, 
and  in  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  temperate.    I  haTC  knowi 
a  person  to  be  attacked  who  was  supposed  by  his  fHends  never  to  taila 
any  alcoholic  beverage.     As  the  diagnosis  implies  intemperance,  caatioa 
in  forming  an  opinion  in  some  cases  is  advisable,  and  prudence  in  ta* 
pressing  the  opinion  when  formed.     Of  course,  it  is  a  breach  of  medical 
ethics  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  affection  save  to  the  patient,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  his  friends. 

Excesses  in  drinking  sometimes  occasion  a  form  of  delirium,  differing; 
pathologically,  from  delirium  tremens,  but  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it 
The  delirium  now  referred  to  is  an  active  delirium,  chamcterized  90IB^ 
times  by  violence  or  fury,  and  sometimes  by  hilarity.  It  is  a  form  of 
acute  mania  due  to  active  cerebral  congestion,  conjoined  with  the  imoi^ 
diatc  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  brain.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  proUaetid 
paroxysm  of  drinking  rather  than  by  the  habitual  use  of  alooboL  This 
form  of  delirium  has  been  distinguished  aa  delirium  ebrumuwu    It  ii 
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aocompanied  by  pain  in  the  head,  increased  heat,  throbbing  of  the  carotids, 
HBbiile  movements ;  in  short,  by  the  symptoms  of  active  cerebral  conges- 
tion. It  IS  of  brief  duration,  ceasing  when  alcoholic  stimulants  are  dis- 
ocmtinaed ;  it  thus  ceases  under  the  circumstances  which  are  apt  to 
oeeasion  delirium  tremens.  It  may  be  followed  by  delirium  tremens. 
Aside  from  the  discontinuance  of  stimulants,  it  claims  the  treatment  in- 
dicated by  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  viz.,  bloodletting,  purgatives, 
dte-f  measures  not  suited  to  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens,  meningitis 
la  excluded  by  the  absence  of  cephalalgia,  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds, 
thiobbing  of  the  carotids,  febrile  movement,  etc.  Acute  gastritis,  whi(;h 
iiiAy  present  some  of  the  phenomena  of  impending  delirium  tremens,  is  to 
be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  vomiting,  gastric  pain,  tenderness  over 
the  stomach,  etc.  Typhoid  and  typhus  fever  are  excluded  by  the  absence 
of  the  diagnostic  symptoms,  other  than  delirium,  of  these  diseases. 

Delirium  tremens  was  formerly  treated  by  bloodletting  and  other  of  the 
•o-called  antiphlogistic  measures,  under  the  belief  that  it  involved  either 
iaflammation  or  cerebral  congestion.  These  measures  are  now  abandoned 
as  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  injurious.  Within  late  years,  various  cura- 
tlTe  methods  of  treatment  have  been  advocateil  on  the  grounds  of  success; 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  this 
affection  is  to  recovery.  It  may  be  said  of  this  atfection,  as  of  others 
tending  in  like  manner  to  recovery,  that  a  large  proportion  of  recoveries 
cannot  be  cited  in  evidence  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  any  particular 
method  of  treatment,  but  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  favor  the  pre- 
aamption  that  the  treatment  was  injurious.  Excluding  cases  in  which 
the  affection  occurs  in  connection  with  wounds,  surgical  operations,  and 
accidents,  or  with  other  affections,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  in 
persons  whose  constitutions  are  shattered  by  intem])erance,  judicious 
management  without  therapeutical  measures  would,  in  the  great  majority 
<rf  cases,  prove  successful.  It  does  not  follow,  from  this  statement,  that 
lemedial  measures  are  not  otlen  useful. 

The  great  object  of  treatment  is.  to  procure  sleep.  Opium  has  been 
employed  largely  for  this  object.  The  statistical  researches  of  the  late 
lamented  John  Ware  showed  that  the  fatality  was  greater  under  the  opiate 
plan  of  treatment  than  when  an  expectant  or  eclectic  plan  was  adopte<l, 
and  tliat  the  fatality  is  proportionate  to  the  excessive  use  of  opium. 
Opium  used  indiscriminately  and  largely  is  undoubtedU*  injurious,  but 
that  it  is  useful  in  certain  cases,  moderately  used,  is  not  to  l)e  doubted. 
The  use  of  opium  as  advised  by  Prof.  Still^  may  be  safely  adopted.  This 
anthor  says :  '*  The  l>est  mode  of  exhibiting  the  medicine  (opium)  is  un- 
donbtedly  to  begin  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  or  its  equivalent,  and  pro- 
gressively to  augment  the  dose  b3'^  small  and  hourly  additions  until  sleep 
is  produced,  or  a  sutHciont  degree  of  tranquillity  obtained."  I  have  not 
infrequently  found  a  full  dose,  repeated,  if  requireil,  after  intervals  of 
several  hours,  to  act  very  favorably.  The  remeily  should  never  be  pushed 
to  tiie  extent  of  inducing  narcotism,  and  if,  on  a  fair  trial,  it  be  not  found 
to  tranquillisM^,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Cases  have  been  treate<l  by  Gerhard  and  others  satisfactorily  by  simply 
continuing  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  moderate  quantity'.  In 
ffeneral,  it  is  injudicious  to  discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  stimulants  so 
long  as  the  affection  continues.  The  time  for  breaking  off  the  habitual 
is  after  sleep  has  taken  place  and  the  patient  is  convalescent.  Stimu- 
50 
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lants  are  to  be  given  freely  in  eases  in  which  the  symptoms  denote  failure 
of  the  vital  powers. 

Tartar  emetic,  in  nauseating  doses,  is  useful  in  certain  cas^  Thig 
remedy,  if  not  pushed  too  far,  exerts  a  sedative  influence,  diminishes  de^ 
lirium,  and  disposes  to  sleep.  It  is  suited  to  cases  in  which  there  is  cod- 
siderable  constitutional  vigor,  and  it  should  be  very  cautiously  given  to 
patients  much  enfeebled,  or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  pros- 
tration. Emetics  have  been  advocated  as  curative,  but  the  evidcDce  of 
this  is  unsatisf:^ctory,  and  they  nre  now  very  rarely  employed.  They  ire 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  perturbation.  Cathartics  are  objectiomible 
on  the  same  score.  These  evacuant  remeiiies  have  been  employed  under 
the  idea  that  they  eliminate  the  alcohol  from  the  system.  But  the  affwN 
tion  is  due  to  the  toxical  effects  of  alcohol,  not  to  its  actual  presence  in 
the  system  ;  indeed,  the  attack  often  appears  to  proceed  from  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  amount  of  alcohol  habitually  present. 

Cold  affusions,  the  cold  douche  to  the  head,  and  the  shower-bath  are 
useful  in  some  cases.  They  are  of  doubtful  exi)edicncy  if  empioved 
against  the  will  of  the  patient ;  he  should  lie  inrUiced  to  concur  in  Ik 
l)ropriety  of  making  trial  of  them.  They  may  do  harm  to  feeble  subject^ 
or  if  the  powers  of  life  be  much  depressed.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Sayre, 
has  found  immersion  in  cold  water  until  the  sedative  effect  of  cold  is 
apparent,  an  effective  method  of  treatment  in  certain  cases.  This  measure 
should  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  in  which  there  is  considerahle  vigor 
of  constitution  ;  and  its  employment  requires  much  care  and  judgment 

Digitalis  has  been  advocated  as  a  curative  remedy.  It  was  introduced 
b}'  Dr.  G.  M.  Jones,  of  Jersej^,  England,  who  was  led  to  ascertain  lU 
efficacy  by  a  patient  affected  with  delirium  tremens  having  taken  n 
ounce  of  the  tincture  by  mistake.  Subsequently  he  employed  it  in  seventy 
cases  with  the  loss  of  only  one  case.  No  practitioner  would  have  !«• 
tured  to  give  this  remedy  in  the  doses  which  experience  has  abundantly 
shown  ma}'  be  given  without  any  unpleasant  consequences  in  this  dlBetce. 
The  dose  advised  by  Dr.  Jones  is  half  an  ounce,  which  may  be  repeated, 
if  required,  after  an  interval  of  four  hours.  Numerous  case  in  which  thb 
l>lan  of  treatment  has  apparently  proved  efficacious  have  been  rc|iorted. 
J  have  tried  it  in  a  few  eases,  in  one  of  which  it  appeared  to  act  like  i 
charm,  but  in  the  others  no  curative  effect  was  apparent. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  in  some  eases,  tranquillizes  the  patient 
and  induces  sleep.  This  is  a  remedy  to  be  employed  with  great  cinnna- 
spection.  Its  effect  has  been  happy  in  several  instances  under  my  ob- 
servation. In  one  case  the  effort  to  employ  it  excited  such  a  degree  of 
mania  that  I  wr^s  led  to  desist.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  emplo3'ed, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  The  use  of  this  remedy 
calls  for  circumspection.  The  bromide  of  potassium,  given  in  large  docea, 
appears  to  be  a  valuable  remed}'  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Tbii 
remedy,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  has  been  relied  upon  in  a  Urge 
majority  of  the  cases  treated  at  Belle vue  Hospital. 

As  regards  the  measures  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  others,  tbey 
are  to  be  em])lo3'ed  according  to  circumstances  proper  to  individual  csmcl 
Kiich  of  the  measures  is  suited  to  some  cases  and  not  to  other  caMi 
They  are  to  be  employed  tentatively,  the  practitioner  being  guided  by  tie 
effect  in  deciding  whether  to  continue  or  discontinue  them.  Not  inft^ 
quently  they  ma}*'  be  tried  successively  in*  the  same  case.  In  shoit^  the 
appropriate  treatment,  as  regards  these  measures,  is  expectant  and  ede^ 
tic,  and  they  will  be  employed  Judiciously  or  otherwise  Aooording  to  thi^ 
judgment  of  the  practitioner. 
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The  management  in  other  respects  ia  important.  Quietude  is  to  be 
enforced.  Visitors,  who  are  often  aetuateil  by  curiosity,  are  to  Ikj  ex- 
eladed.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  patient  should,  as  fur  as 
poesible,  be  regulated  with  a  view  of  promoting  sleep.  Much  ma}^  Ik*  done 
hy  the  exercise  of  tact  in  soothing  the  patient,  combing  the  hair,  Im thing 
the  tace^  resortmg  to  warm  i>etlihivia,  etc.  1  have  known  muscular  exer- 
^dae,  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  useful.  Alimentation  is  highly  im- 
portant. The  patient  should  be  encouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  to  take 
nutritious  and  easily  digested  ibod. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  ph3'sician,  after  recovery  from  this  disease,  to 
inform  the  patient  of  its  character,  and  to  point  out  the  inevitable  conse- 
qaences  of  the  habits  which  have  induced  it.  And  the  patient  will  be 
Med  in  an  effort  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  slavery  of  intemperance, 
by  remedies  and  hygienic  measures  which  tend  to  invigorate  the  body, 
tbereby  strengthening  the  mental  powers. 

Nervons  Asthenia. 

The  term  nernous  anthenia  mnv  l)e  used  to  denote  a  morbid  condition 
Bnfficiently  common  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
propriety'  of  considering  tlie  condititm  as  a  functional  affection,  and  the 
name,' have  been  suggested  by  my  colleague.  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker.  As 
the  name  signifies,  debility  or  prostration  affecting  es|XK»ially  the  nervous 
Bystem,  constitutes  the  affection.  It  occurs  without  anaemia  or  any  no- 
teble  disorder  of  the  vital  functions.  It  j)roceeds  from  undue  functional 
activity  of  the  nerv'ous  system  as  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Intellectual  and  emotional  faculties. 

Physicians  are  often  consulted  by  patients  who,  although  far  from  lx?ing 
well,  have  no  well-defined  malady.  They  complain  of  languor,  lassitude, 
want  of  buoyancy,  aching  of  the  limbs,  and  mental  dei)ression.  They  are 
irakefiil  during  the  night,  and  enter  upon  their  daily  i)ursuits  with  a  sense 
of  fatigue.  Under  the  pressure  of  mcMital  excitement,  they  may  be  able 
to  exert  themselves  with  their  usual  energy,  but  when  tlie  excitement  sulv 
sides,  they  are  jaded  and  worn  out.  They  Ix^come  apprehensive  that  their 
powers  are  giving  wa}',  and  are  apt  to  fanc}'  the  existence  of  some  serious 
malady.  An  investigation  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  reveals  no 
evidence  of  disease;  the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  etc..  are  sound.  None  of 
the  aflTections  embraced  in  the  nosological  catalogue  may  be  discovered  ; 
yet,  the  morbid  condition  is  real.  This  brief  sketch  represents  a  class  of 
cases  with  which  every  physician  is  familiar. 

An  inquiry  into  the  habits  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  daily 
life  in  the  cases  now  referred  to,  will  show  that  the  mind  has  be(»!i  for  a 
long  period  unduly  taxed  by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  business, 
over-exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  other  objects  of  ambition,  long- 
continued  anxiety  or  inquietude — in  short,  the  patient  is  sufferinir  from 
wear  and  tear  of  the  nen-ous  svstem.  The  action  of  mental  causes  is 
Increased  by  other  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the  vigor  of  the  body, 
auch  as  irregular  habits  with  respect  to  diet,  the  hours  devoted  to  sleep 
and  rest,  etc.  The  causes  which  act  dirwtly  through  the  mind  are  espe- 
cially operative  in  this  countr}',  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  ])crsons 
engage  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  the  great  inducements  to  excessive 
exertions,  and  the  emulation  excited  bv  the  activitv  of  others.  It  is  not 
nncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  overtasked  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, without  any  rest  or  recreation,  for  many  consecutive  years. 

The  condition  of  nervous  asthenia  is,  in  itself,  not  a  small  evil,  causing 


accustomMl  pursuits  is  advisable,  vitb  injunctions  to  obsi 
ration,  and  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  health  as  reganJc 
ment  of  time  to  recreation,  and  a  proportionate  exercise  i 
of  the  mind.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  causes  of  i 
and  anxiety  should  be  removed,  but  this  part  of  the  trea 
within  the  range  of  me<]ical  control.  Habits  tending 
vigor  are  to  be  cori-ected,  such  as  dietetic  imprudences, 
errors  or  vices,  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  etc.  H 
to  invigorate  the  bo<ly  are  important,  such  as  nutritii 
out-of-<loor  life,  sea-bathing  or  the  sponge-bath,  etc, 
varie<l  from  time  to  time,  and  long-continued,  are  serrice 
aud  medicinally.  As  a  calmative  remedy  in  cases  in  wt 
of  slet']i,  the  bromide  of  jiotassiiim,  and  of  ammonium, 
dies,  the  former  givyn  in  doses  of  from  20  to  30  grains  si 
time. 

A  full  consideration  of  nervous  asthenia  would  require 
than  cnn  l)e  accorded  to  it  in  this  woit.  The  topic  bel 
mental  hygiene,  a  subject  of  vast  importance  in  its  pa 
and  moiiil  bearings.  I  must  content  myself  with  havi 
hints  for  the  reflections  of  the  medical  reader. 

Hypochoadriasis.  Fathophobii 
Although  hypochondriasis  belongs  in  the  list  of  disoi 
the  mental  aberration  is  not  regarded  as  amounting 
patients  with  this  affection  are  not  proper  subjects  for  tn 
asyliuns.  Cases  arc  not  infrequent,  and  they  claim  tl 
general  practitioner.  In  view  of  these  facte,  it  is  appro: 
the  affection  as  one  of  the  neuroses.  The  name  hypoc 
from  its  derivation  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  i 
sometimes  felt  in  the  hypochondriac  regions,  has  veiy  '. 
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not  constitute  hypochonclriasis.  The  hj-pochondriac  is  the  victim  of  a 
delusion  with  respect  to  his  ])athologicnl  condition  ;  and  the  mental  suf- 
fering arising  from  this  error  of  l)elief  often  exceeds  that  which  would  be 
likely  to  be  exi^erienced  if  the  fancied  diseases  really  existed.  Generally 
the  hypo<rhoudriacal  delusion  is  accom])anied  with  more  or  less  mental 
depression,  and  often  with  marked  mehmcholia;  but  in  some  cases, 
patients  are  resigned  and  cheerful.  Fancied  diseases  are  sometimes  the 
occasion  of  deep  and  pure  ruligious  sentiment,  calling  forth  the  manifes- 
tations of  pious  resignation. 

The  affection  is  presmteil  to  the  practitioner  in  different  phases.     In 
some  cases  the  imagination  becomes  fixeil  upon  a  particular  disease,  ^d 
the  patient's  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  disease  defies  all  efforts  to  re- 
move it.     Disease  of  the  heait,  pulmonary  consumption,  cancer,  syphilis, 
tapeworm,  softening  of  the  brain,  and  diabetes  are  among  the  diseases 
which,  in  different  cases,  are  supposed  to  exist.    The  physician  may  strive 
iavain  by  assurances  and  arguments  to  dispossess  the  mind  of  his  patient 
of  the  delusion.     In  support  (^t*  his  conviction  the  patient  sometimes  not 
only  exaggerates  ailments  which  are  present,  but  insists  on  the  presence 
of  symptoms  which  are  wanting.     The  pertinacity  and  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  some  cases,  patients  hold  to  their  faith  and  strive  to  convince 
the  physician  of  its  truth,  is  remarkable.     Not  infrequently  the  conflict 
between  the  physician  and  patii-nt  continues  until  it  l)ecomes  intolerable, 
and  each  is  well  pleased  to  break  off  the  professional  relation.    Hypochon- 
driacs are  apt  to  consult  many  physicians  in  succession,  fniding,  for  a 
time,  greater  attention  and  apparent  interest  in  a  new  medical  adviser ; 
Dtturally  enough,  in  their  mental  condition,  the}'  become  dissatisfied  when 
the  patience  of  the  physi<;ian  l>ecomes  exhausted,  ami  they  have  given  up 
ill  exiK'ctation  of  converting  him  to  their  belief.     The  absurdity  of  the 
deluMou  in  some  instances  is  truly  surprising.     I  have  known  two  cases 
in  which  the  patients,  females  of  intelligence  and  good  sense,  for  a  long 
time  could  not  be  iKjrsuaileil  that  they  were  not  affected  with  cancer  of 
the  breast,  although  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  felt  to  give  color  to  the 
delusion.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  hypochomlriasis  is  not  confined 
to  the  weak-minde<l.     Persons  of  education  and  strong  mental  powers  are 
as  liable  to  the  affection  as  those  who  are  ignorant  and  of  feeble  intellectual 
capacity. 

Jn  another  phase  of  the  affection  there  is  not  a  fixed  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  ])articular  disease,  but  a  shifting  of  the  delusion  from  one  disease 
to  another.     The  physician  may  succeed  in  convincing  the  patient  of  the 
non-existence  of  an  imagined  disease,  but  no  sooner  is  this  done  than  the 
patient's  imagination  runs  upon  another  disease,  and  so  divers  diseases 
are  in  turn  imagined,  until,  at  K-ngth,  the  ph3'sieian  is  discouraged  and  is 
apt  to  give  up  the  contest.     Again,  patients  sometimes  keep  the  house 
and  take  to  the  bed,  complaining  of  ill  health,  prostration,  and  various 
morbid  sensations,  without  selecting  any  particular  disease.     With  cases 
of  bedridden  patients  who  have  no  definite  malady,  but  a  host  of  subjec- 
tive symptoms,  all  practitioners  of  much  experience  are  familiar.     Such 
cases  occur  much  oftener  among  females  than  males,  and  the  phenomena 
embraced  under  the  name  hysteria  are  generally  more  or  less  involved. 

The  causes  of  hypochomlriasis  are  physical  and  mental.  Some  ])ersons 
are  constitutionally  prone  to  morbid  apprehensions  in  this  direction. 
Whenever  they  are  ill  with  any  affection,  their  mental  constitution  leads 
to  a  sense  of  danger  and  to  despondency  as  regards  recovery.  Not  infre- 
quently this  state  of  mind  exerts  a  de]>res8ing  iTifluence  which  may  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the   favorable   progress  of  disease.      Persons  thus 
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unhappily  constituted  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  pvi-maDeDt  (.-onsHiiuiiiu 
of  distsiputorl  haijils  in  early  life,  and  mure  es|ieciall,v  of  abuses  of  lis 
aexiial  fuuction.  Deluaioos  with  reepect  to  the  U.tler  are  TosteRii  If 
gnibli cations  and  leuturea  designed  by  unprincipled  persuns  to  pndMe 
this  i-ttttt.  A ppreheuaions  on  ibis  score,  ol'len  with  little  or  no  CjbuI^ 
tiun,  are  a  source  of  nefarioua  profit  to  a  host  nf  charlatans,  irapnaa. 
with  n  hypochondriacal  predisposition  either  huce  had  or  imagiiKs 
he  may  have  had  syphilis,  lie  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  belief  of  supfiin^ 
that  hi!«  system  is  irretrievably  ruined.  This  delusion  tdso  is  eocoan|( 
by  empirics  -nhose  business  is  to  prey  upon  the  fears  vrbk-h  tliej  taSUt 
Aui  exeite.  There  is  a  class  of  wretched  hypocJiondrUics  whoM  '  '' 
are  absorbed  with  the  idea  that  they  are  the  hopeless  vidinu  ot  itil 
thoughtless  errors  of  youth,  and  patients  of  this  clitas,  macfa  as  Hieraa 
to  be  pitied,  often  tax  severely  the  temper  of  the  physician.  It  is  tab 
added  that  the  practice  of  masturbation,  excessive  sexual  indulgei 
the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  are  uudoubl«dl^ 
involved  in  the  causation,  not  merely  by  an  elfect  upon  the  iumgiuaiii^ 
but  by  aiding  to  produce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  sj  sbeiu. 

The  reading  of  legitimate  medical  woriis  is  to  be  mentioned  auou^  lif 
causes  of  hy[)ochondriasi8.     Want  of  mental  occupation  coulributM  iui^ 
reetly  to  the  affection.     Persons  who  have  relinquished  active  )Hiwiil« 
are  apt  to  become  hypochondriacs.     Suu-ess  in  the  acquisition  of  wiall^  I 
when  it  leads  to  a  determination  to  forego  labor  and  to  enjoy  leisure,  mq  I 
thus  endanger  a  far  greater  evil  than  poverty.     On  the  other  haul,  At  I 
loss  of  fortune,  or  want  of  suoceas  in  the  pur&aits  of  life,  and  severe  aOi»  I 
tiou  of  any  kind,  are  sometimes  concerned  in  the  causation  of  this  sfloctitt  I 
These  various  causes  may  produce  the  affection  in  those  who  are  nnl,«  I 
well  as  in  those  who  are,  constitutionally  predisposed  to  it ;  but,  of  coan^  M 
their  eSiciency  will  be  marked  in  proportion  aa  the  predispoettnv  j|A 
atrong.  jH 

The  morbid  physical  conditions  often  existing  in  cases  of  hypochoii'IlV^ 
asis,  :ind  more  or  less  concerned  in  its  causation,  .ire  various,  Aiiimi|  1 
these  may  lie  mentioned  anicmia,  nervous  asthenia,  .lud  dyspeptic  ilmr-  I 
ders.  The  latter,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  frequently  to  a  coaaidfi-  | 
able  extent,  effects  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  mind. 

The  iliagnosis  of  hypochondriasis  must  rest  on  an  exclusion  of  Um  i 
maladies  which  are  apprehended  or  imagined,  and  of  any  serious  disnic 
The  different  organs  of  the  Ixxly  arc  to  be  interrogated  by  means  ot 
symptoms  and  signs ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis 
wilt  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  physician  to  exclude  the  affections  to 
which  the  different  organs  are  subject.  Subjective  symptoms  are  to  ba 
admitted  with  circumspection,  and  a  certain  amount  of  distrust.  The  io- 
eongriiity  of  the  prerious  history  ajid  the  present  condition,  as  deseriW 
by  the  patient,  with  the  laws  of  any  definite  disease,  exclusive  of  meatal 
disonler,  is  often  at  once  signiBcant  of  the  affection  under  consideration; 
or  the  subjective  symptoms  are  incongruous  with  the  physical  disorders 
which  may  be  associated  with  the  hypochondriasis.  From  want  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  or  skill  to  reach  the  diagnosis  by  exclusion,  practitionera 
are  sometimes  misled  by  the  statements  of  patients,  and  thus  contribute 
unwittingly  to  establish  more  lirmly  existing  delusions. 

In  a  certain  propoition  of  the  cases  in  which  some  serious  disease  is 
either  apprehended  or  imagined,  the  positive  assurances  of  the  physicinn 
auflti-e  to  dispel  the  delusion.  In  this  way  the  physician  who  is  confident 
in  his  ability  to  interrogate  accurately  the  different  organs  of  the  body 
has  tUu  power  of  doing  much  good.     The  fear  of  the  existence  of  some 
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grave  disease  oppresses  especially  those  who  are  dependent  for  the  means 
of  living  upon  a  certain  measure  of  health ;  and  a  decided  opinion^  in 
which  they  have  confidence,  is  a  great  blessing  to  patients  of  this  class. 

In  cases  of  confirmed  hypochondriasis,  the  first  object  with  reference 
to  management  is  the  removal  of  any  supposed  causes.     Over-exertion, 
mental  or  physical,  if  possible,  is  to  be  avoided  ;  sexual  abuses,  intemper- 
ance, and  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  are  to  be  inquired  into  and 
reformed.    Aside  from  the  causal  indications,  the  measures  of  treatment 
relate  to  both  body  and  mind.     Any  coexisting  physical  disorders  are  to 
be  remedied  as  far  as  practicable.     Amemia  and  dyspeptic  ailments  often 
daim  remedial  measures.     In  addition  to  the  physical  operation  of  reme- 
dies, they  undoubtedly  have  a  useful  moral  effect  within  certain  limits. 
Patients  are  apt  to  crave  remedies,  and  it  is  important  not  to  encourage 
this  disposition ;  but  it  is  oflen  not  judicious  to  withhold  remedies  alto- 
gether, even  when  the  medicinal  part  of  the  treatment  is  comparatively 
Tinimportant.    Alcoholic  stimulants  and  opiates  should  not  be  prescribed, 
or,  if  indicated  for  a  temporary  object,  they  should  be  given  with  great 
circumspection. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
mind.  Arguments,  assurances,  and  combined  medical  opinions  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  delusions  with  more  or  less  effect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  judicious  to  act  upon  a  determination  that  the  patient 
shall  be  at  once  reasoned  out  of  the  affection.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt 
to  dispel  the  delusions  by  ridicule  or  indifference.  A  fundamental  part 
of  the  moral  management  is  to  direct  the  patient's  attention  from  him- 
self. This  is  to  be  effected  by  inducing  occupation,  if  the  patient  has 
been  living  a  life  of  indolence,  and  by  well  selected  recreations,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  of  Industrious  habits.  It  is  more  difficult  to  effect  this  in  cases 
ofhypochondriasis  among  fera.iles  than  among  males.  Change  of  scene 
and  new  associations  are  often  effectual,  and,  wherever  practicable,  should 
be  advised.  With  respect  to  tlie  particular  plans  to  be  pursued  in  differ- 
ent cases,  the  habits,  intelligence,  education,  and  social  position  are  to  be 
considered  in  each  case,  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend 
mach  on  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  physician. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SappnntlTe  Kephrltli  and  Pyelitis— Analonlcal  Chsraotns— (llDlcal 
CbUTKCler— Causation— IXacuoslB—rrDgDoslft—TreUinent.  Panoraa 
Uu  PuuK«  ot  Calculi  aloni  tbe  UreUr,  or  Nephritic  Colic,  and  LItli 
I>e«iuaniilive  NcphrltK  Acute  Albuminuria,  Auule  Brlg^ht's  Diseat 
tor?  Dropsy— Anatomical  Cbaracters— Clinical  Uluory-'PatholoElcal  ( 
Diagnosis— Frognosia— Treatment 

\  LARGE  proportion  of  the  affoctions  of  the  genito-i 
;"\  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Excluding  i 
to  females,  the  dlaeases  of  the  male  generative  organs,  t 
in  either  aex,  are  to  be  excluded  oa  belonging  to  sur 
medical,  practice.  The  diseases  which  remain  are  chie 
the  kidneys.  Abnormal  changes  in  the  urine  are  hig 
denoting  morbid  conditions  relating  to  the  kidneys  and 
changes  constitute  important  sym])tom9  in  various  diset 
to  be  considered  as  individual  nffcctions,  and  in  genera 
tice  them  in  connection  with  other  sympt^oraatic  event 
the  clinical  history  of  different  diseases.  There  is,  hoi 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respectin; 
character  and  seat,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  as  a 
altliough  it  is  certain  that  the  abnormal  change  in  the  u 
the  name  of  the  disease  is  merely  a  symptom.  The  disi 
glycosuria  or  diabelen  mdlUun.  It  is  common  also  t 
albuminuria  to  certain  affections  of  tbe  kidneys,  characi 
quent  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

Proceeding  to  treat  of  diseases  affecting  the  kidneys 
first,  acute  infiammation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices,  and  ( 
tissue  of  these  organs.  The  latter  I  shall  consider 
suppurative  nephritis ;  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and 
pyi^litis.    These  are  distinct  affections,  although  tbe  foi 
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occurs  without  the  former,  but  suppurative  nephritis  is  generally 
iitive  to  pyelitis.  Both  affections,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  arise 
le  presence  of  renal  calculi,  and  the  terms  calculous  nephritis  and 
*us  pyelitis  have  been  used  to  denote  the  affections  as  thus  pro- 

in  these  cases  the  inflammation  is,  in  fact,  traumatic.  Next  to 
al  action  of  calculi,  distension  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  from  obstruc- 

the  ureter  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  pyelitis  and  suppurative 
tis. 

TOMicAL  Characters. — The  organ  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  the 
i3  is  easily  detached,  and,  on  section,  the  cut  surfaces  present  ab- 
l  redness,  softening,  and  ecchymoses  together  with  suppuration, 
IS  is  sometimes  in  numerous  minute  disseminated  points,  sometimes 
inct  abscesses  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
ut  infiltration.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  purulent  formations 
kidneys  occur,  as  in  other  organs,  in  connection  with  the  morbid 
ion  known  as  p^-ajmia.  It  is  rare  for  a  single  large  abscess  to  be 
in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  the  inflammation  rarely  extends 
peritoneum  over  the  kidney.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  cover- 
the  kidney  is  called  perinephritis. 

immation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  causes  redness,  thickening,  and 
ing  of  the  lining  membrane.  If  obstruction  exist,  the  cavities 
Q  more  or  less  liquid  which  consists  of  muco-purulent  matter  and 

According  to  Robin,  urine  in  the  pelvis  and  calices,  holding  in 
ision  desquamated  epithelium  from  the  uriniferous  tubes,  presents 
OSS  characters  of  pus,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  the  latter  in  examina- 
ifter  death.  In  cases  of  considerable  and  long-continued  obstruction, 
4vis  and  calices  become  greatl}'  dilated,  the  parenchyma  is  pro- 
vely  atrophied  by  pressure,  and  at  length  the  whole  of  the  organ 
e  converted  into  a  sac.  Not  infrequently  the  pelvis  contains  one 
re  calculi.  Perforation  may  take  place  in  different  directions,  viz., 
I  the  peritoneum,  leading  to  an  abscess  which  may  make  its  way 
ally  through  the  integument ;  into  the  j^eritoneal  cavity,  giving  rise 
il  penitonitis;  into  the  colon,  stomach,  or  through  the  diaphragm, 
into  the  pleural  cavity  or  bronchial  tubes.  The  retention  of  urine, 
it  p3'elitis,  •within  the  pelvis  and  calices,  from  obstruction  of  the 
,  is  called,  after  Rayer,  hydro- nephrosis.    The  accumulation  of  pus 

the  pelvis  and  calices  is  called  pyo-nephrosis.  The  name  pyelo- 
itis  denotes  the  combination  of  p3'elitis  and  interstitial  nephritis. 

laoAL  History. — In  acute  suppurative  nephritis  there  is  severe 
r  pain  shooting  toward  the  bladder  and  thigh,  and  accompanied 
imes  by  retraction  of  the  testicle,  together  with  notable  tenderness 
ssure  over  the  affected  kidney  or  kidneys.  With  these  local  symp- 
ire  associated  chills,  or  chilly  sensations,  fever  more  or  less  marked, 
b  the  commencement,  often,  vomiting.  The  secretion  of  urine  is 
shed  especially  if  the  kidneys  are  affected.  The  patient  has  a  desire 
late  frequently,  although  the  bladder  ma}''  contain  little  or  no  urine, 
nephritis  have  followed  a  penetrating  wound  or  other  injury,  the 
may  be  bloody.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  contains  blood, 
ing  that  pyelitis  does  not  coexist,  the  urine  is  not  albuminous. 
fine  contains  pus  (pyelitis  being  absent)  only  when  there  is  coex- 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or  when  a  renal  abscess  has  discharged 
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i§  uot  usually  severe,  and  it  may  be  but  slight.  The  pain  prodm-uj  hf 
the  presence  of  calculi,  juul  eapecially  by  their  passage  along  thi-  antoq 
is  to  be  distinguiabed  from  the  pain  incidmit  to  itiflammation.  DUinaa 
of  the  pelvis  and  calices,  if  the  ureter  be  obetrut-tetl,  oecasiooa  an  otBcn 
dull  pain  in  addition  to  the  pain  due  to  the  inflummatioD.  The  utiw 
often  greatly  increased  in  quantity  and  contains  muco-ptw  (>r  pm  i 
more  or  less  abundance,  provided  there  1>e  not  complete  occlaidnn  of  U 
ureter.  In  determining  that  the  mnco-pundent  or  purnlent  matter  c«« 
fWim  the  kidneys,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or  cystitis,  is  to  tw  «_ 
eluded.  With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  more  or  le^  ttbiV 
movement  and  other  sj-mptoms  denoting  «>nstitutional  distiirUincr.  Tlr 
pyelitis  may  succeed  an  attack  of  juiin  canseil  by  the  passage  uf  a  calodw 
along  the  ureter,  called  nephritic  colic,  or  tb«  latter  may  uccnr  doringtk 
continuance  of  the  pyelitis. 

Pyelitis  may  be  acute,  and,  running  its  course,  end  in  recovery,  ot  tit 
inflammation  may  continue  and  become  chronic.  In  chronic  pyejttii..  tl> 
local  sj'mptoma  persist,  leading  to  progressi\-e  emaciation  aiul  deUIi^ 
with  hectic  fever. 

In  cases  of  suppurative  nephritis,  the  primary  affection  is  gtmnHf 
pyelitis;  pus  and  urine  accumulate  within  the  pelvis  and  ealices, incB^ 
in  some  cases,  to  destruction  uf  the  kidney  from  extension  of  the  indn 
mation  and  from  pressure.  This  accumalation  involves  either  ocrlnm 
or  great  obstruction  of  the  ureter.  If  the  obstruction  be  remond. 
suddeu  aud  copious  diachai^e  of  purulent  matter  with  the  urine  tab 
place.  If  the  obstruction  continue,  the  contents  of  the  ab^icess  nuj  In 
discharged  in  various  directions,  as  already  stated.  The  symptoms  ' 
the  pyditis  to  be  either  single  or  double. 

Patholoqioai.  Chabaotbr. — The  inQammatioii,  in  sapparaCive  M])l[it» 
tia  and  in  pyelitis,  ia  seated  in  different  structures.     In  the  fonDFT,  (k 
areolar  or  connective  tissue,  csjiwially  of  the  cortical  portion,  is  \bv. 
of  the  aft'ection.     In  pyelitis,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  pelvuiad   I 
caiiccs  is  the  structure  affected.     As  already  stnted   they  are  difengl  I 
affections,  and  either  may  exist  without  the  other;  but  almost  invariiUy  1 
the  nephritis  is  secondary  to,  and  dependent  u]H)n,  pyelitis,  exclodhlg  I 
cases  in  which  the  nephritis  follows  an  external  wound  or  itijurv,  nl 
exclusive  of  cases  of  pyjemia. 

Causation. — The  causation  of  suppurative  nephritis,  in  the  gnat  we 
Jority  of  cases,  has  just  l>een  stated;  it  is  dependent  on  pyelitis.  Tbe 
affection,  therefore,  may  be  produced,  secondarily,  by  the  causes  whkh 
give  rise  to  pyelitis.  As  a  primary  affection,  it  may  be  caused  by  wooDih 
and  contusions.  Possibly  it  may  arise  from  excessive  doses  of  certiin 
remedies  which  act  directly  upon  tlie  kidneys,  such  as  the  nitrate  nf 
potassa,  turpentine,  and  cantharides.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  ei- 
posure  to  cold. 

Pyelitis  may  be  produced  by  wounds  penetrating  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, but  rarely,  if  ever,  by  contusions.  The  most  fluent  cause  of  tliil 
affection  is  the  local  action  of  calculi.  It  may  arise  from  the  presence  of 
the  entozoon  of  the  kidneys,  the  slrongylug  gigas,  and  fixim  a  hydatid 
production.  Next  to  renal  calculi,  the  most  frequent  cause  is  obetructioa 
lending  to  distension  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  from  an  accnmalation  of 
urine.  The  obstruction  may  be  due  to  the  impaction  of  n  calculus  in  the 
urcti'r,  a  morbid  growth  within  the  canal,  a  tumor  pressing  upon  it:  or 
to  retention  of  urine  within  the  blaulder  fVom  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
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enlarged  prostate,  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of  paraplegia.  In 
some  cases  of  cystitis  the  inflammation  extends  along  the  ureters  to  the 
peiTis  of  the  kidneys.  This  has  been  observed  to  follow  suppression  of 
p[onorrhoeal  urethritis.  Among  the  causes  of  suppuration  is  to  he  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  the  ha^mic  atlection  known  as  pyaemia,  multiple 
abscesses  occurring  in  the  kidneys,  in  some  cases  of  this  atloctiou,  as  well 
as  in  other  organs. 

Diagnosis. — Lumbar  pain,  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance  and 
Woody  urine,  after  a  wound  or  injury  has  been  received  in  the  region  of 
one  of  the  kidneys,  render  the  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  kidney  quite  positive.  Except  in  traumatic  cases,  the  disease,  if 
piimar}',  affects  usually  both  kidney's  ;  and  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based 
oa  the  existence  of  lumbar  pain  and  general  symptoms,  together  with 
notable  diminution  or  suppression  of  urine.  If  coma  and  convulsions 
wpervene,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  uraemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  of  pus  or  muco- 
pQ8  in  the  urine,  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  pain  and  constitutional 
disturbance,  cystitis  being  excluded.  The  occurrence  of  paroxisms  of 
pun  characteristic  of  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter,  and  the 
expulsion  of  calculi  or  gravel  from  the  bladder,  are  important  diagnostic 
events.  If  the  pyelitis  be  due  to  calculi,  the  urine  may  be  bloody,  but 
casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  will  not  be  found  in  the  sediment  of  the 
urine.  The  sudden  discharge  of  pus,  in  more  or  less  abundance  with  the 
urine,  shows  that  an  accumulation  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  has  escaped 
through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

Pyelitis  caused  by  calculi  will  be  likely  to  be  limited  to  one  kidney,  but 
if  it  follow  cystitis,  or  retention  of  urine  from  an  obstruction  beyond  the 
ureter,  both  kidneys  will  be  likely  to  be  aflected.  Complete  or  very  great 
obstruction,  causing  an  accumulation  of  urine  withiji  the  i)elvis  of  both 
kidneys,  would  lead  si)eedily  to  uriemia.  Complete  obstruction,  however, 
limit^  to  one  kidney,  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  leading 
to  ursemia,  the  other  kidney  being  sutlicient  for  the  elimination  of  urea. 
The  accumulation  in  the  pelvis  of  one  kidney  maj*  be  sufficient  to  ooca- 
aion  a  fluctuating  tumor  which  may  be  felt  through  the  alxlominal  walls. 
This  tumor  may  attain  to  a  large  size,  and  in  the  female,  it  may  simulate 
ovarian  disease.     It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  perinephritic  abcess. 

An  accumulation  of  purulent  matter  within  the  pelvis  and  calices,  if  the 

meter  remains  permanently  obstructed,  eventuates  in  perforation  and  the 

discharge  of  the  pus  in  some  direction,  provided  the  life  of  the  patient  be 

efficiently  prolonged.     The  source  oif  the  pus  is  to  be  determined  by 

the  antecedent  and  coexisting  symptoms  which  point  to  the  seat  of  the 

Action.     I  shall  subjoin  a  condensed  account  of  a  case  of  suj)purative 

pyelitis,  in  which  the  pus  made  its  way  outwardly,  forming  a  subcuta- 

J*WU8  abscess  which  was  opened,  perforation  subsequently  taking  place 

into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     The  history  of  the  case  was  noted  at  the  time 

'^came  under  observation  in  1857. 

Cahs. — The  patient  was  a  mechanic  aged  23  years.  About  a  year  before 
^  Acl  mission  into  the  hospital,  he  began  to  pass  blood3'  urine.  There 
■f  'i  title  or  no  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  but  a  sense  of  weakness 
^  S^'Dcral  debility.  The  blood  in  the  urine  disappeared  after  a  few 
y^y  iDut  recurred  from  time  to  time.  About  six  months  after  the  hiema- 
'^  first  occurred,  the  urine  became  cloudy,  and  a  white  creamy  deposit 
J  ^>lD8erved.  The  latter  condition  of  the  urine  existed  on  his  admission, 
*  tike  creamy  deposit  was  found  to  be  pus.     Shortly  after  his  admission, 
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a  fulness  and  sense  of  fluctuation  were  found  in  the  toft  liimlxu-  rrp. 
In  a  few  days,  the  ftiliiess  an<)  Qtictustion  beeoni[ng  more  nuirit^, 
abscess  waa  opened  by  my  colleague,  Prof.  Hsmilton,  and  a  qiurt  oti 
was  at  ouce  discharged.  Tbe  left  lower  limb  was  confiideT»b)y  arid 
tons.  This  nearly  disappeared  after  the  abscess  was  opened.  Bm  i 
dition,  in  all  respects,  was  improved,  and  he  appeare<t  to  be  pi  _ 
favorably,  tbe  discharge  of  pus  externally  aud  also  with  thi?  onae 
tinuing,  until,  nineteen  days  after  the  opening  was  made,  be  wa»  w 
fluddenly  with  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis,  and  death  took  f 
in  forty-eight  hours  afterward.  An  exmniuation  aft«r  death  diow 
membranous  sac  in  place  of  the  left  kidney,  the  substance  of  the  « 
being  completely  destroyed.  The  right  kidney  was  not  enlaigcd. 
was  healthy  in  appesirance.  A  iierforation  of  the  sac  into  the  perita 
cavity  existed,  and  the  appearances  defioted  recent  peritoaitia. 

pBOGNOSia. — It  is  probable  th.it  acute  int-erstiti«l  inflammntioD  (»f  tit 
kidneys  may  lie  developed  and  end  favorably  hv  t'e.iolutiou  without  nil 
puration.     This  miiy  be  conjectured  from  the  clinical  historv,  io  ri  \JA 
cases,  but  there  must  always  be  room  for  dintniatin^  the  correctaeMifi 
the  diagnosis.     A  purulent  collection,  if  small,  may  undergo  the  gnnol^ 
fatty  degeneration,  and  be  absorbed,  recovery  in  this  wny  taking  pfta 
Death  sometimes  occurs  speedily,  more  speedily  when  the  snp[/anint 
inflammation  has  a  traumatic  origin.    But,  in  most  cases  which  end  Uul^, 
tlie  atfcction  becomes  chronic,  the  pus  discharging  in  some 'tirectieiA,[E 
]ife  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  denth  follows  a  gradual  decline  ttife 
hectic  fever  and  emaciation.     If  both  kidneys  are  the  fieat  of  acute  i1lta^ 
Btitial   inflammation,  fatal  uncmia  may  occur  even  before  suppunlii* 
takes  pUce.     Unemia  may  be  the  immediate  cnnse  of  death  after  iopf* 
ration,  if  this  involve  great  damage  to  both  kidneys.     The  discharged 
the  pus  into  the  pelf  is  of  the  kidney  is  the  most  faTorable  direction,  nd; 
nest  to  this,  the  evacuation  of  a  ren.il  abscess  estemally.     If  tbe  \m\i 
disohni^ed  into  the  jieritoneal  or  tbe  pletirnl  cavity,   a  fjital  result  i» 
almost  inevitable.     In  some  cases  the  abscess  o|x-n8  into  the  alimcntsn 
canal,  and  pus  is  discharged  by  stool.     Recovery  has  taken  place  uniiw 
these  circnm  stances. 

The  gravity  of  pyelitis  depends  on  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  tbt 
affection.  If  produced  by  an  extension  of  inflammation  in  cystitis,  ini 
there  be  no  permanent  obstmction  to  the  flow  of  urine  and  pns  into  the 
bladder,  a  favorable  termination  may  be  looked  for.  If  daeto  tbe  presetkM 
of  calculi,  and  these  make  their  way  into  the  bladder  before  doetnictitm 
of  the  kidney  ensues,  recovery  will  be  likely  to  take  place.  If  from  lb* 
size  of  the  calculi  their  escape  be  impossible,  the  inflammation  will  he 
apt  to  continue,  and  the  ))rognosiA  is  mifavorable.  Cases  have  been  oV 
served  of  pyelitis  caused  by  a  lai^  calculus,  in  which,  after  having  led 
to  complete  destruction  of  the  kidneys,  the  inflammation  has  ocased,  u>d 
the  calculus  has  remained  encysted  by  the  renal  capsule,  piving  rise  t« 
little  or  no  inconvenience,  the  remaining  kidney  doing  nil  the  worko< 
renal  elimination.  Ferniiinent  obstruction  to  the  Uuw  of  urine  fnnn  tto 
pelvis  and  calices  of  both  kidneys,  dependent  on  cystitie  or  retention  of 
urine  in  the  bladder  from  whatever  cause,  leads  to  destruction  of  the  raal 
parenchyma  and  death  from  ura-mia-  An  accumulation  of  urine  aad  p« 
in  the  pelvis  and  cnlices  of  one  kidney  may  prove  fatal  by  the  perforatioii 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  in  the  case  of  which  1  have  given  a  cMi- 
dcnsed  acconnt.    If  the  discharge  take  place  either  into  tJie  intestinal 
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osnal  or  externally,  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  worn  out  by  the  prolonged 
dvain  and  constitutional  disturbance. 

Trsatment. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  kidneys 

claims  the  measures  of  treatment  appropriate  in  other  parenchymatous 

inflammations,  viz.,  local  depletion  in  some  cases,  counter-irritation,  fo- 

aentations,  rest,  restricted  diet,  etc     The  danger  of  uraemia  is  to  be  con- 

ridered.    Tliis  will  be  proportionate  to  the  diminution  of  the  secretion  of 

Viine.    If  the  urine  be  suppressed  or  greatly  diminished,  measures  to 

tflbct  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  are  indicated.     The  most  efficient 

measures  for  this  end  are  hydragogue  cathartics  and  the  hot  air  bath. 

IMaretios  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  the  propriety  of  making  trial  of  them 

b  questionable. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  p^-elitis  must  have  reference  to  the  causation. 
If  dependent  on  retention  of  urine  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged 
prostate,  or  paralysis,  measures  to  relieve  the  bladder  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance.   If  consecutive  to  cystitis,  the  latter  claims  appropriate  treatment. 
Quietude  is  to  be  enjoined  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  affection  de- 
IKods  on  calculi.     Soothing  applications  to  the  loins,  and  anod^oie  reme- 
dies are  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pain.     If  the  accumula- 
tion of  pus  and  urine  form  a  tumor  which  presents  itself  in  an  accessible 
■itnation,  it  should  be  opened.     Tonic  and  supporting  measures  are  re- 
quired after  the  opening  of  the  abscess  either  extemtdly  or  into  the  ali- 
Qientary  canal. 

Hydronephrosis. 

This  name  should  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  urine  accumulates  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  without  pyelitis.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  cau- 
sative conditions  giving  rise  to  the  latter  affection ;  the  detention  of  the 
urine,  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  occasion  inflammation,  and 
this  may  extend  to  the  interstitial  renal  tissue,  giving  rise  to  suppurative 
nephritis.  Cases  are,  howcA'er,  met  with,  in  which  tlie  chief  effect  of  the 
hydronephrosis  is  atrophy  of  the  organ  from  the  pressure  of  the  liquid. 
The  pelvis  and  calices  are  more  or  less  dilated,  ancl  the  renal  parench^Tna 
Is  proportionately  diminished.  The  latter,  in  some  cases,  is  in  fact  de- 
stroyed, the  whole  organ  being  converted  into  a  membranous  sac. 

Hydronephrosis  is  the  result  of  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine 
through  the  ureter.  The  obstruction  may  be  due  to  various  causes,  such 
as  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  and  the  pressure  upon  the 
latter  of  a  tumor.  From  these  causes  the  affection  is  unilateral.  Re- 
eovery  may  take  place  with  the  loss  of  the  kidney,  the  other  organ  iK^ing 
saflScient  for  the  renal  functions.  In  a  specimen  taken  in  the  dissecting 
room  from  the  body  of  an  aged  woman,  the  left  kidney  was  destroyed 
by  atrophy,  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  were  enormously  dilated,  and  the 
left  ureter  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  right  kidney  was  healthy.  With 
these  appearances,  the  s{)ecimen  showed  no  obstruction.  Obstruction 
had  doubtless  existed,  leading  to  the  changes  just  stated,  but  the  ob- 
structing cause  had  disappeared.  The  most  rational  supposition  is  that 
the  obstruction  was  due  to  a  calculus  which  at  length  found  its  way  into 
the  bladder  and  was  discharge<l. 

A  specimen  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Hutchison,  which  illustrated  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  kidneys  may  be  completely  destro^yed  by  hydronephrosis  without  any 
manifestations  of  disease.     The  specimen  was  from  a  case  in  which  death 


the  bladder  was  contracted,  and  the  imiseiilar  coat  enor 
pbicd ;  both  ureters  were  greatly  diliiteil ;  the  jx-lvis  an 
kidneys  were  much  enlargecl,  aud  the  renal  parenchyrna 
by  atrophy. 

Another  ease,  occurring  in  private  practice,  present 
facta:  the  piitient  waS  a  gentlemiiu  54  years  of  age,  who 
more  or  less  difflculty  in  micturition  from  boyhood.  Ft 
vioiis  to  his  coming  under  my  observation,  his  general  I 
He  had  become  feeble  ;  his  appetite  was  gone,  and  he  01 
rhcea.  An  e:iamuiation  of  tlie  urine  showed  nothing  e: 
specific  gravity.  A  large,  globular  tumor  was  felt,  e: 
from  the  pulres ;  this  completely  disappeared  after  two 
liad  been  withdrawn  by  the  use  of  the  catheter.  AtU 
became  a  prominent  symptom,  and  he  died  by  asthenia, 
this  case,  was  found,  after  death,  to  be  enormously  thic 
tpra  were  dilated,  torrcthcr  with  the  pelvis  and  calices  of 
iicys ;  the  pyramidal  bodies  were  mostly  absent,  and  thf 
much  wasted,  TheHe  changes  were  more  marked  in  th< 
right  kidney.  At  the  neck  of  the  bladder  there  was  m 
from  hyijcrtropliyof  the  submucous  structure,  evidently 

Unilateral  hydronephrosis,  with  atrophy  of  the  kidn< 
diagnosticated.  In  making  this  statement  I  exclude,  ot 
pyelitis  and  pyelonephritis,  in  which  the  )>elviBof  the  kid 
tcndeil  sufBciently  to  form  a  fluctuating  tumor  which  en 
by  manual  exploration.  These  are  not  ca«es  of  hydrone] 
the  latter  may  have  preceded  and  given  rise  to  the  in 
tiuna.  Bilateral  hydronephrosis,  with  atrophy  of  the 
inferred,  when,  after  long-continued  distension  of  the 
symptoms  occur,  and  examinations  of  the  urine  show  ik 
of  urea,  without  the  presence  of  either  albiunen  or  casta 

1'he  treatment  in  the  cases  last  referred  to  consists  i 
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Perinephritio  Abscess. 

Inflammation  is  sometimes  developed  in  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding 
le  kidney,  and  eventuates  in  abscess.  Owing  to  its  infrequency,  suppu- 
itive  inflammation  in  this  situation  has  received  but  little  attention  from 
ledical  writers.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bowditch  has  reported  three  cases,  the 
nly  cases  which  he  has  seen,  and,  singularly  enougii,  they  came  under 
Is  observation  within  a  period  of  nineteen  months. 
In  each  of  Bowditch^s  cases  the  disease  commenced  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  the  right  kidney.  Pain  was  a  prominent  symptom  in  ail,  the 
ain  being  referred  to  the  situation  of  the  disease,  and  extending  down 
ae  limb.  The  patients  were  confined  to  the  bed,  and  lay  with  the  knees 
exed.  A  tumor  was  found  in  the  renal  region.  The  pus,  in  each  case, 
xtended  upward  toward  the  chest,  behind  the  liver ;  and,  in  one  of  the 
^ases,  pleurisy  was  developed  on  the  right  side. 

In  all  these  cases  an  external  opening  was  made,  and  the  three  cases 
ended  in  recovery.  A  considerable  hemorrhage  followed  the  opening  in 
one  of  the  cases.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  kidney  was  felt  by  the  finger 
at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess.  In  two  of  the  cases  recovery  took  place  in 
tbout  six  weeks  after  the  abscess  was  opened.  In  the  third  case  (the 
bemorrhage  occurring  in  this  case)  convalescence  was  much  more  pro- 
tracted. 

In  Bowditch *8  cases  the  patients  were  debilitated  when  the  disease  com- 
menced ;  in  two  of  the  cases  it  could  be  referred  to  a  strain  of  the  muscles, 
and  in  one  case  it  followed  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  and  situation  of  a  tumor, 
m  conjunction  with  the  local  and  general  symptoms  denoting  inflammsr 
tion.  The  symptoms  resemble  closely  those  of  suppurative  nephritis  and 
pyelitis.  These  affections  are  to  be  excluded  by  examinations  of  the 
urine.  In  the  former,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  notably  diminished, 
whereas,  in  perinephritio  abscess  there  is  no  interference  with  the  renal 
aecretion.  In  pyelitis,  with  which  suppurative  nephritis  is  usually  asso- 
dated,  the  urine  contains  pus. 

Bowditch's  cases  show  the  importance  of  opening  the  abscess.  If  this 
]iieasure  be  unduly  delayed,  the  pus  may  be  discharged  into  the  i>eritoneal 
or  the  pleural  cavity.  Next  to  opening  externally,  the  direction  most 
fiiTorable  would  be  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

firtxyimi  of  Pain  oansed  by  the  Passage  of  Calonli 
ilong  the  TTreter,  or  Nephritic  Colio,  and  Lithiasis 
or  Orayel. 

Urinary  concretions,  or  calculi,  are  generally  formed  within  the  renal 
cavities.  Calculi  of  small  size  may  pass  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
^TJng  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and,  having  reached  the  bladder, 
they  are  either  discharged  with  the  urine,  or,  remaining  in  the  bladder, 
Aey  increase  in  size  and  require  for  their  removal  surgical  interference. 
In  aome  cases,  calculi  within  the  renal  cavities,  increasing  in  size,  become 
too  large  to  pass  along  the  ureter,  and  are  consequently  retainefl.  As  has 
bwn  seen,  retention  of  urine  within  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the  kidney, 
pyelitis,  renal  abscess,  and  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  are  some- 
times attributable  to  the  presence  of  calculi  or  a  calculus.  A  calculus 
retained  in  the  pehis  of  the  kidney  may  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and, 
^ing  to  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma,  it  may  acquire  a  bulk  nearly  as  great, 
or  perhaps  even  greater  than  that  of  the  healthy  organ.     Calculi  not  too 
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large  to  pass  tbrough  the  ureter,  and  not  small  enough  t"  piM  «ia 
facility,  occasion  during  tlieir  passage  more  or  less  piiiu  mul  <>oii«titoUai4 
disturlianoe.  The  amount  tuid  duration  of  the  psun  caut^l  bj*  thepi 
of  a  calculus  is  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  the  FOUghnc«4  of  its  bhi 
The  pain  begins  when  the  calculus  enters  the  duct  und  vnds  when  it  v 
the  bladder.  The  paroxysm  is  analogous  to  that  occasioned  hy  Ibr  . 
B^e  of  a  gall-stone  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  duoc)«iiun).  Thr  la»1« 
commonly  known  as  hepatic  colic,  ami  the  paroxysm  of  polii  ocvaiioa 
by  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  is  called  nephritic  cvlir. 

A  i^aroxysm  of  nephritic  colic  is  usually  ilereloped  suddenlr.  7 
attack,  however,  may  be  preceded  by  more  or  less  pain  or  a  miw 
uneasiness,  due  to  irritation  or  perhaps  inflammation  cuos«d  br  tbcp 
seneeofcalculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  paroxysm  quickly  atti 
tu  its  nifixifflum  of  intensity.  The  pain  in  some  cases  beoomes  aet 
ingly  severe.  It  is  refeireil  to  the  situation  of  the  kidney,  usually  m 
side,  that  is,  by  the  side  of  the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  Inmbar  JvnA 
The  pain  radiates  from  this  point  in  ditferent  directions,  but  fsjwdi 
along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  extending  frequently  to  the  groin  and  (h^ 
In  the  male,  pain  is  generally  felt  in  the  tesliele,  which  i»  drawn  u]i«| 
by  the  contraction  of  the  cremaater  muscle.  Frequently  the  paia  U  i 
Bcribed  as  lanuinnting  or  tearing.  It  is  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  lb 
the  patient  to  groan  and  cry  aloud ;  he  trie^  a  variety  of  positioac  tot 
tain  relief,  walks  about  the  chamber,  and  compresses  the  abdomen 
his  hands  as  in  intestinal  colic.  The  pain  continaes  without  ~ 
but  there  occur  exacerbations  and  remissions.  The  urine  in  most  CI 
is  notnbly  diminished.  The  patient  experiences  a  frequent  or  coniM 
desire  to  micturate,  passing  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  The  sensatioi 
well  expressed  by  the  terra  lanesmuii  of  the  bladder.  Not  inftvquari 
the  urine  is  bloody.  If  it  contain  pus  or  muco~pus,  either  pytStM 
oystilsa  coexists. 

With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  those  denoting  more  W I 
constitutional  disturhancf,  viz.,  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea  and  vomith 
coldness  of  the  surface  with  sweating,  and  feebleness  of  the  circutuini 
The  countenance  is  pallid  and  expressive  of  anguish.  The  bowelg  ritj 
usually  constipated.  Suddenly,  after  a  duration  varj-ing  coosidersUyltJ 
different  cases,  the  paroxysm  ends.  The  pain  ahniptly  censes.  An  ab* 
dant  discharge  of  urine  tikkes  place,  which  may  contain  more  or  les?  |Hit» 
lent  or  muco-purulent  matter.  The  calculus  has  reache<l  the  bladder,  and 
if  care  l)e  taken  to  examine  the  urine,  it  may  lie  foimd  at  the  liotlom  <if 
the  vessel.  The  general  symjitoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  one  or  two 
days  the  recovery  may  be  coinpiete.  In  some  cases,  however,  one  or  more 
additional  paroxysms  follow,  other  calculi  contained  within  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidneys  getting  into  the  ureter  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation  canwl 
by  the  calculus  which  has  just  passed.  A  person  who  has  exjDerienfwl 
one  paroxysm  is  liable  to  recurrences  at  periods  more  or  less  remote. 
The  paroxysm  is  commonly  known  as  a  "  tit  of  the  gravel." 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic  varies  in  ditferent  OJ«e!i.  hnt 
it  is  usu.ally  short.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  hists  but  .t  few  hours,  but  Is 
some  cases  it  continues  for  one,  two,  or  thi-ee  diiys.  Althougli  the  sufltr 
lug  is  often  extreme,  it  very  rarely,  if  ever,  proves  fatal.  The  neomj 
is  complete,  tmless  calculi  remain,  which  may  occasion  pyelitis,  obstra»- 
tion  of  the  ureter,  and  destruction  of  the  kidney. 

The  diagnostic  characters  of  nephritic  colic  are  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack  and  termination,  the  situation  of  the  pain  and  its  extension  to  the 
groin,  thigh,  and  testicle,  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  the  diminution  of 
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,  the  tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  the  hematuria,  and  the  discovery  of 
dculus.  The  fact  of  antecedent  attacks  having  occurred  will  assist 
i  diagnosis.  The  affections  to  be  excluded  are  the  form  of  muscular 
natism  called  lumbago,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  enteralgia,  and 
ic  colic.  In  lumbago  the^pain  is  less  severe,  is  provoked  especially 
Dvements  of  the  body,  and  is  felt  on  both  sides.  Lumbo-abdominal 
Igia  is  characterized  by  tenderness  at  certain  points.^  In  enteralgia, 
iat  of  the  pain  is  within  the  abdomen.  This  statement  also  applies 
patic  colic.  In  all  these  affections  the  characteristic  features  of  ne- 
c  colic  are  wanting. 

e  treatment  of  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic  consists  of  palliative  mea- 
Complete  relief  depends  on  the  escape  of  the  calculus  into  the 
er,  and  there  are  no  means  of  aiding  directly  in  effecting  its  passage. 
)ropelling  force  is  derived  from  the  accumulation  of  urine  behind  the 
lus.  The  copious  ingestion  of  liquids  may  perhaps,  b}*-  increasing 
rinary  secretion,  hasten  its  progress.  Fomentations  to  the  loins, 
II  given  in  full  doses,  and,  if  the  suffering  be  excessive,  the  inhala- 
>f  chloroform,  constitute  the  measures  for  palliation, 
e  discharge  from  the  body  of  urinary  concretions,  either  with  or  with- 
lie  symptoms  of  nephritic  colic,  constitutes  lHhiasis  or  gravel.  The 
gravel  is  properly  applied  only  to  concretions  formed  within  the 
,  not  to  those  which  form  in  the  urine  after  its  emission.  Not  in- 
ently  concretions,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
.  pea,  pass  without  giving  rise  to  sufficient  pain  to  constitute  an 
k  of  nephritic  colic.  The  composition  of  the  concretions  varies  in 
lent  cases.  The  most  frequent  form  of  gravel  is  that  in  which  the 
"etions  consist  of  uric  acid.  The  concretions  being  usually  of  a  red 
,  this  variety  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  red  gravel.  The  urine 
ese  cases  always  gives  an  acid  reaction.  The  concretions  may  consist 
e  earthy  salts,  \iz.,  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate 
ne,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime.  The  color  of  these  is  usually  either 
&h  or  white.  The  urine  in  these  cases  is  frequently  alkaline.  In 
ler  variety  the  concretions  consist  of  the  oxalate  of  lime.  These  are 
yellow,  brownish,  or  dark  color.  In  cases  of  nephritic  colic,  the 
osition  of  the  calculi  which  occasion  the  paroxysms  may  be  inferred 
the  knowledge  of  concretions  which  have  been  already  passed,  and 
an  examination  of  the  sediment  which  the  urine  deposits.  If  the 
contain  uric  acid  crystals  or  a]x>und  in  the  urates,  the  calculus  is 
ibly  composed  of  uric  acid.  So,  the  urine  will  be  likely  to  contain 
hosphates  in  more  or  less  abundance  when  the  calculi  consist  of  the 
Y  salts ;  and  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  will  be  likely  to  be  preceded  or 
apanieci  by  oxaluria.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  calculi 
g  rise  to  nephritic  colic  are  not  of  recent  formation,  and  the  condi- 
>f  the  urine  giving  rise  to  their  formation  may  not  exist  at  the  time 
the  attack  of  colic  occurs. 

e  treatment  of  gravel,  irrespective  of  attacks  of  nephritic  colic,  will 
id  on  the  nature  of  the  concretions  or  the  character  of  the  urine.  In 
of  uric  acid  gravel,  alkaline  remedies  are  indicated.  The  liquor 
se,  in  half  drachm  doses  thrice  daily,  may  be  given,  but  the  bicar- 
le  of  potassa,  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  thrice  daily,  is  pre- 
le.  The  latter  may  be  given  during  effervescehce  with  a  vegetable 
The  Vichy  water  is  well  suited  to  this  variety  of  gravel,  and  its 
3j  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.     The  artificial  is 
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probably  as  efScacloua  ae  the  Qnturii]  water.  The  pbo&iidatc  of  o^  u^ 
iimmotiia,  iutrorluced  by  Dr.  Buckler,  of  Baltimorv,  is  rousi'leral  ts  lum 
the  i>ower  of  keepiug  uric  acid  iu  solution  in  the  urine,  gireo  in  dowc*} 
ten  grains  thrice  daily.  The  benzoic  acid  is  another  reoKdy,  ginn  m 
doses  of  eight  or  ten  grains  thrice  dfiily.  The  earboiuate  of  UUii*' 
introduced  by  Garrofl  as  a  remody  which  promised  to  be  espeeiiUj  x 
able  fixim  ita  forming  with  uric  acid  a  highly  soluble  cotapoaad.  £:q» 
rience  has  shown  it  to  have  much  value.  It  may  be  gt%'oii  in  doB«o(tfi 
grains  three  times  daily.  All  these  reraedies  act  am  Milvcote,  aad a» 
venting  uric  acid  concretions.  In  addition  to  the«o  ivmwUes,  r"— — 
to  the  digestive  organs,  the  skin,  and  the  functions  generally,  c« 
an  important  pait  of  the  treatment. 

In  cases  in  which  the  conoretions  are  composed  of  the  earthy  aalU,l 
mineral  acids  are  indicated,  eiUier  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric. 
nilro-Uydrocloric  acid  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  osabii'  wf 
gravel.  Diuretic  remedies  and  the  ingestion  of  water  abundanllv  form  a 
important  part  of  the  treatment  in  all  cases  of  gravel.  The  pii'H}4talk 
and  oxalate  of  lime  concretions  are  apt  to  occur  in  persons  suIlVring  Cna 
neroous  aslkenia,  and  the  latter  condition  clnims  appropriate  it>iuy» 
meut.  Abstinence  from  articles  of  diet  containing  oxalic  acid  1»  to  k 
enjoined  if  the  concretions  consist  of  the  osalate  of  lime. 

Aa  already  stated,  the  sedimentary  deposita  which  occur  in  nrinf  tta 
its  emission  are  not  properly  called  gravel.  It  is  important,  howcTis,  to 
takti  cognizance  of  these  as  constituting  evidence  of  disortler,  ani)  st  in- 
volving a  liability- to  the  formation  of  concretions  within  the  kidtwy  tr 
bladder.  The  conditions  of  the  nriue  known  as  lilhiuria,  oxaluna,mA 
phoHphuria,  standing  respectively  in  relation  to  the  ditferent  varietiaRgf 
gravel  just  noticed,  claim  appropriate  treatment,  although  concMisa 
within  the  body  have  not  taken  place.  For  ftirther  details  refipectiiii 
these  and  other  disordered  conditions  of  the  urine,  tile  reader  is  refenH 
to  works  devoted  to  urinary  affections,' 

Acute  Deaquamative  Nephritis.  Acute  Tubal  Hephritii. 
Actite  Albuminuria.  A  ante  Bright 'a  Disease.  Acvti 
laflammatory  Dropsy. 

These  several  names  denote  an  affection  characterized  by  the  presmM 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  more  or  leas  abundance,  and  gcnend  dropsy. 
These  characteristic  feittures  belong  alike  to  the  clinical  history  •ifi-ertsit 
chronic  affections  of  the  kidneys,  our  knowledge  of  which  daleFt  fromite 
published  researches  of  Richard  Bright  in  1B27.  The  latter  affeclioo* 
will  lie  considered  iu  the  next  chapter.  From  these  the  afieetion  now  to 
he  considered  differs  in  ijeing  acute,  and  not  involving  degenerative  strw- 
tural  changes.  The  acute  afibction,  although  liot  devoid  of  a  cetUia 
amoimt  of  danger,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ends  in  conipJote  m 
covery.  The  chronic  affections,  involving  irremediable  structural  lt«i<Hui, 
sooner  or  later  end  fatally.  The  former  has  long  been  familiar  to  pno- 
titioners  as  the  dropsical  affection  which  is  apt  to  occur  as  a  scrpirl  ti 
scarlatina.  The  character  of  the  affection,  however,  was  not  uiiderxiocd 
prior  to  the  writings  of  Briglit.  Much  additional  light  upon  its  chantcUr 
has  been  sheit  by  the  i-esenrches  of  George  Jobnsou. 

!,  and  Roberts  on  Renftl  and  Urinary  Diseases,  ntsj  ttt 
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Anatomical  Chabactebs. — The  kidneys  are  increased  in  volume  and 
weight.  The  weight  of  one  of  the  kidneys  sometimes  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  eight  ounces,  the  normal  weight  being  from  three  to  five  ounces. 
The  reual  substance  is  in  some  cases  everywhere  engorged  with  blood, 
but  in  some  cases  the  cortical  portion  presents  ever^'where  an  amcmic  ap- 
pearance; generally  the  cortical  portion  presents  engorged  and  exsan- 
guine patches,  in  varying  proportions  in  dilTereut  cases.  Bed  points, 
more  or  less  in  number,  are  observed  upon  the  surface,  and  within  the 
cortical  portion.  These  are  due  to  minute  ecch^moses.  The  cortical 
portion  is  more  friable  than  in  healthy  organs.  The  cones  are  deeply 
congested,  and  tlie  tubes,  separated  at  their  bases  by  the  swollen  cortical 
substance,  present  an  appearance  which  has  been  compared  to  a  sheaf  of 
wheat.     The  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  capsule  is  readily  removed. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  an  accumulation  of  epithelial  cells 
within  the  convoluted  tubes,  especially  marked  in  the  parts  which  present 
an  aniemic  appearance.  Some  of  the  tubes  contain  what  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  exuded  fibrin.  The  contents  of  the  tubes,  when  squeezed  out, 
resemble  the  epithelial  casts  found  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine.  The 
microscope  shows,  the  red  points,  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  to  depend 
oil  extravasated  blood,  and  not  merely  on  congestion  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  The  extravasation  takes  place  into  the  tubes  and  also  in  the  in- 
tertubular  spaces.  The  epithelium  in  some  of  the  tubes  contains  drops 
ot  oU.  As  regards  the  gross  and  microscopical  appearances,  both  kidneys 
lie  afl!ecte<l  in  a  similar  manner  and  in  about  an  equal  degree.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  morbid  appearances  in  this  form  of  disease  do  not  denote 
inj  structural  change  in  the  kidneys.  The  anatomical  changes  are  due 
diiefly  to  the  accumulation  of  epithelium  together  with  an  exuded  ma- 
terial within  the  tubes,  and  to  more  or  less  congestion. 

Clinical  Histoey. — Subcutaneous  oedema  is  a  pretty  constant  symp- 
tom, and  is  usually  the  first  symptom  pointing  to  the  existence  of  this 
affection.  The  oedema  is  generally  first  observed  on  the  face,  particularly 
below  the  ej'es,  but  it  is  speedily  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
■ometimes  occurs  first  in  the  latter  situation.  Coincident  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dropsy  is  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  chills  or  shiverings,  together  with  thirst,  anorexia,  and  pain  in 
tbe  loins.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom  at  the  commencement  of  the 
affection.  The  skin  is  dry^  and  the  countenance  becomes  pallid.  The 
dropsy  increases  and  becomes  general,  varying  considerably  in  amount 
in  different  cases.  In  some  cases  the  anasarca  is  great,  the  limbs,  scrotum, 
and  penis,  or  external  labia,  becoming  enonnously  swollen.  In  other 
eases  it  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  amount.  More  or  less  dropsical  efl\i- 
■ion  usually  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal  and  the  pleural  cavity.  Hy- 
drothorax  sometimes  occurs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  great  suffer- 
ing from  dyspnoea,  and  endanger  life. 

The  urine  furnishes  important  symptoms.  The  quantity  is  usually 
scanty.  It  may  be  quite  small,  and  suppression  sometimes  occurs.  The 
apecific  gravity  generally  exceeds  that  of  health.  Tested  with  heat  or 
nitric  acid,  the  urine  is  found  to  contain  albumen  usually  in  considera])le, 
and  frequently  in  great,  abundance.  Not  infrequently  the  urine  contains 
blood.  A  small  quantity  of  hematin  gives  to  it  a  smoky  or  sooty  appear- 
ance, which  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  afiection.  Kayer  compares  this 
ai^)earance  to  that  of  bouillon  de  bceuf. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  sediment  of  the  urine  shows  frequently 
Uood-globides,  together  with  renal  epithelium  and  cr^^stals  of  uric  acid. 
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But  the  moat  charactpristic  objects  ore  cyliiirtrical  biMlies  whith  i 
dently  mouMa  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  are  commonly  known  ;i 
Theee  casts  tm  of  dift'erenl  kiuda.     Those  rcganicl  as  espccUUly 
tcrintic  of  this  affection  are  composed  chiefly  of  di<8qiiaiuat»l  I'liil 
from   tho  convoluted  tulws.     Johnson  distiRguish«-4  them   »  rptllvi 
casta.     Their  average  diameter  ia  about  tJs  inch.     Other  chsIa 
anoxiided  material  resembling  fibrin.     These  arc  diaphonous  oriru 
and  are  known  as  hyaline  or  waxy  easts.     To  these  casts,  «pltht4i>l 
in  more  or  less  abundance,  are  frequently  adherent.     The  waxy  carts: 
of  large  or  small  size.     If  large,  the  diameter  is  about  j^ 5  inch.    Ifm 
tho  diameter  ia  about  tb'oti  '"ch-     Large  waxy  casts  are  companlir^ 
Ibw  in  number  in  this  alR-ction.     Occasionally  the  cast^  tippear  tocn^ 
of  coagulated  blood,  that  is,  of  exudation  with  adherent  blood-gilobidn 
These  are  called  blood-casta.     Robin  affirms  that  the  hyaline  or  waxjoili 
do  not  consist  of  fibrin.     He  states  that  they  are  not  striatcrl  or  flbrilMl 
like  recently  coagulated  fibrin,  nor  are  they  uniformly  granular  likefflril 
which  has  l^eem  for  some  time  coagulated.     Woreover,  accordinslollB 
ob3er%-er,  the  granular,  the  hyaline,  and  the  epithelial  casta  biv  T  ur.l  ii 
certain  of  the  straight  and  convoluted  tubes,  in  the  contonU>  tii  \-< '.•■■>•• 
the  kidneys,  and  Bometimcs  in  the  urine  contained  in  the  bla<l(I('r  m  '••::-• 
dea<l  with  ditferent  Affections,  when  there  is  no  ground  to  mispt^l  iLi 
istence  of  renal  disease.     He  states,  also,  that  they  arc  found  in  ilw  )A 
neye  of  animals  killed  for  food.'     The  renal  eijithelial  cells  in  the  sciJimcsl 
of  the  urine  sometimes  contain  a.  few  oU-globnlcs. 

Coma  and  convnlsions  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of  oases.  Thw 
are  symptoms  of  nrtemia.  Owing  to  on  insufficientelimination  of  itmlg' 
the  kidneys,  it  may  accumulate  in  the  blood  to  an  extent  sufficient  for 
manifestations  of  its  toxical  effects  upon  the  brain.  Vomiting  and 
ing  may  precede,  or  occur  withont  the  cerebral  symiitoms  of  Vt 
being  dne  to  an  effort  to  eliminate  urea  through  the  gastro^nt«stiluI' 
cons  membrane.  I mpaire<i  vision  and  amaurosis  are  among  the  eAct* 
of  uneuiia  occasionally  observed.  Blindness,  which  may  he  coiu[^elb 
when  it  occurs  in  acut«  albuminuria,  is  generidly  sudden  ;  it  isoftan 
temporary  duration,  and  recovery  is  complete.  The  ophthiOinaan^ 
under  these  ci  re  urn  stances,  shows  no  morbid  appearances  within  the  gt 
The  morbid  condition  is  central.  It  is  otherwise,  as  will  be  seen,  in  son- 
rosis  occurring  sometimes  in  the  acute  affection,  but  oftener  in  casMof 
chronic  albuminuria.  The  amaurosis  which  is  not  associated  with  chtDgM 
appreciable  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  called  nneniic  amaurosis.  It 
occurs  especially  in  cases  of  acute  albuminuria  developed  in  conaeciiao 
with  scarlatina  and  pregnancy. 

Complications  considered  as  occurring  sufficiently  often  to  show,  Dot 
merely  coincidence,  but  a  pathological  connection  with  the  ufftotion,  i« 
bronchitis,  and  serous  inflammations,  especially  pleuritis  and  pericarditis. 
Pulmonary  mdcmn  is  an  occasional  complication. 

In  the  course  of  the  affection,  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  present  consid- 
erable variation  on  different  days.  The  quantity  of  urine,  the  amount  of 
albumen,  etc.,  vary,  anil  so  with  respect  to  the  ccdema,  the  efftision  into 
the  cavities,  and  the  febrile  movement.  If  ursemic  effects  and  important 
complications  do  not  occur,  the  affection  continues  for  a  perio«l  varying 
between  a  few  days  and  a  couple  of  months,  the  average  duration  being 
alxjut  four  weeks.  The  a])proach  of  convalescence  is  denoted  by  a  noUblc 
diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  dropsy,  cessation  of  febrile  movement, 

'  Sur  Ut  Aumntrt. 
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of  appetite,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine.  AlbuininiiVia 
^^Bually  continues,  but  in  a  lesseneil  degree,  after  the  dropsy  has  disai>- 
At  length  the  urine  becomes  normal  and  casts  disappear  from  the 
The  hitter  sometimes  continue  to  be  found  for  some  time  after 
albumen  has  disappeared.  The  affection  may  end  in  complete  reco- 
',  or  it  may  eventuate  in  a  chronic  affection.  The  latter  is  rare.  As 
a  rule,  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off  by  ura^mic  poisoning  or  the  eompliea- 
which  are  liable  to  occur,  the  recovery  is  complete  and  permanent. 


PATnOLOOiCAL  CHARACTER. — This  affectiou  is  an  acute  inflammation 
off  the  membrane  lining  the  convoluted  tubes ;  and,  as  a  prominent  feature 
is  the  desquamation  of  the  renal  epithelium,  Johnson  suggested,  as  an 
^propriate  name,  acute  desquamative  nephmtis.     In  this  affection,  as  in 
the  chronic  affections  which  involve  structural  changes,  he  regards  the 
■eeicting  cells  of  the  kidneys  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  local  morbid 
manifestations,  these  de|>ending  on  ^^an  effort  made  by  the  cells  to  eliiui- 
nate  fh>m  the  blood  some  abnormal  product."    According  to  this  patho- 
logical view,  morbid  blood-changes  underlie  the  local  affection.      The 
dbstmctioQ  of  the  tubes  and  the  loss  of  secreting  cells  lead  to  the  transu- 
dation of  blood-serum,  causing  the  albuminuria,  and  to  the  deficient  elimi- 
nation of  urea,  causing  in  some  cases  unemic  poisoning.    Exudation  takes 
eoe  in  more  or  less  of  these  tubes  ;  hence,  the  hyaline,  or  wax^'  casts. 
e  diminished  density  of  the  blood-serum  from  the  loss  of  albumen,  to- 
together  with  the  embarrassment  of  the  capillary  circulation  from  the 
^   retention  of  urinary  principles  and  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
"*  Uood  in  consequence  of  the  scanty  secretion  by  the  kidneys,  occasion 
Jl  the  dropsy.    An  examination  of  the  blood  in  cases  of  acute  albuminuria 
%  diows  a  lessened  proportion  of  albumen,  a  low  specific  gravity-,  paucity 
^  of  red  corpuscles,  and  an  augmenteil  amount  of  urea.    Acconling  to  I'i- 
f   card,  assuming  the  nonnal  proportion  of  urea  in  the  blood  to  be  0.0177  in 
!;    1000  parts,  the  morbid  increase  varies  between  0.0846  and  0.0215.^    The 
l)ix>nchiti8  and  serous  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur  as  complica- 
tions, are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  urea  accumulating  in  the 
Uood.     Vomiting  and  ))urging  are  attributable  to  an  effoit  on  the  part  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  to  eliminate  the  urea  vicariously. 
Both  kidney's  being  alike  affected,  the  affection  is  bilateral,  a  fiict  which 

S>es  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  dei)endence  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
ood.  As  exemplifying  the  pathological  law  of  parallelism,  and  in  other 
respects,  the  affection  is  analogous  to  bronchitis,  and  the  name  nmal 
catarrh  has  been  applied  to  it.  The  epitlielial  and  other  easts  conlaini'd 
in  the  sediment  of  the  urine  may  Ije  compared  to  the  matter  of  expecto- 
ration in  cases  of  bronchitis.  N  ieraeyer  calls  the  affection  crovpal  nrph  ritia. 
The  name  implies  that  a  fibrinous  exudation  takes  place  u|X)n  the  surface 
of  the  membrane  lining  tubes.  As  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  exuda- 
tion occurs,  the  propriety  of  the  term  is  questionable.  M.  Cornil  suggests, 
ms  the  name  of  the  allection,  albuminotnf  nephritis.  In  the  able  treatise 
m  albuminuria  by  Dr.  AVilliam  II.  Dickinson,  the  affection  is  called  acute 
tubal  nephritis. 

Causation. — This  affection  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life ;  young 
infants  are  not  exempt  from  it.  It  occurs  otlener  in  males  than  in 
females.  As  alrea<ly  stated,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  seciutl  of 
scarlatina.    It  may  occur  during  tlie  progress  of  scarlatina,  or  follow 

>  Traite  des  Maladir-s  a  Urine  Albuniineuscs,  etc.,  par  J.  Abcllle,  Paris,  18G3. 


and  of  epidemic  cholera.  It  eometimcs  occurs  during 
of  pulmonnrj'  tuberculosU,  ui  the  eoiinie  of  articuinr  rhei 
of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  erysipelas,  and  measles,  j 
general  dropsy  occurring  in  pregnancy  depend,  in  a  eerta 
eases,  on  this  affection.  As  a  primary-  affection  it  occi 
l>eraons  addicted  to  intern pcr.ince.  In  these  cases  it  is  so 
to  say  how  much  causative  agency  is  to  be  attributed  direi 
of  alcohol,  and  how  much  to  tlie  exposure  incidental  to  ii 
is  observed  not  infrequently  to  become  developed  after  lyii 
iu  a  state  of  intoxication.  It  apiwara  in  some  cases  to 
pofiure  to  cold  in  persona  who  are  temperate,  nud,  final 
has  no  obvious  causation. 

DiAONOsis. — The  existence  of  albuminuria  is  not,  in 
evidence  of  either  the  affection  imder  consideration  or  of  i 
tioiis  of  the  kidneys,  which  remain  to  be  eoiisidcred.  Clii 
shows  that  albumen  may  be  present  in  the  urino,  in  a  sn 
quantity,  and  for  a  brief  period,  in  the  conrso  of  a  grcai 
canvH.  In  gcner.il,  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  being  ba» 
renee  of  au.ts.-irca,  devoloi>ed  rapidly,  accompanied  with  fi 
and  an  examination  of  tlic  urine  sho^'ing  albumen  in  abui 
is  an  early  symptom  in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases,  but 
wanting.  Tho  diagnosis  is  then  to  be  based  on  symptoi 
the  urine,  in  eonjiniction  with  general  symptoms.  In  add 
^encc  of  .ilbumen  in  the  urine,  the  quantity  is  usually  n 
it  frequently  has  a  smoky  or  sooty  appearance  fVom  the  pi 
tin,  niid  it  is  sometimes  distinctly  bloody.  The  sodim< 
ex.imine<l  microscopically,  is  found  to  contain,  in  greater  o 
the  casts  which  have  been  described.  The  presence  of  tbef 
with  other  charoctors  pertaining  to  the  urine,  and  the  ge: 
render  the  diagnosis  positive. 
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Exclusive  of  urcemia  and  serious  complications,  the  prognosis  is  f:ivor- 
ablc.  The  atfectiou  docs  not  tend  to  disorganize  tiic  kidneys.  It  is  a 
Belf-llmited  affection,  seldom  continuing  more  than  two  months,  and  in 
some  cases  ending  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  It  very  rarely  assumes  a 
chronic  form.  Cases  of  the  chronic  affections  which  remain  to  be  consid- 
ered, as  a  rule,  do  not  originate  in  an  acute  attack. 

XJnemic  poisoning  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  urine  is  scanty ;  in 
other  words,  when  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  is 
small.  Suppression  of  urine  lasting  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
places  the  patient  in  imminent  danger,  and,  if  it  continue,  is  a  fatal  symj^- 
tom.  Danger  from  uraemia  is  not  passed,  althougli  the  albumen  may  liavc 
disappeared  from  the  urine,  if  the  sediment  still  contain  casts.  1  have 
known  fatal  uriemic  convulsions  to  occur  imder  these  circumstances. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  embraces  the  following  lending  objects : 
1.  Diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  renal  imflammation,  promotion  of 
resolution,  and  restoration  of  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidne3's.  2. 
Diminution  or  removal  of  dropsical  efl'usion.  3.  Elimination  of  urea 
through  the  skin  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  if  uraemia  exist 
or  be  threatened. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  rest  and  warmth  of  the  sur- 
face are  important.  In  general,  the  patient  should  keep  the  bed.  The 
diet  should  l)e  unstimulating.  Water  and  other  bland  liquids  should  be 
allowed  as  freely  as  the  thirst  dictates.  Opium  should  be  given  ver}*-  cir- 
cumspectly, and,  as  a  rule,  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
diminish  the  secretion  of  urine.  Dry-cupping  over  the  loins  is  the  best 
method  of  revulsion  or  counter-irritation,  and,  if  the  patient  be  not  feeble 
or  anaemic,  the  scarificator  may  be  employed.  General  bloodletting  is 
advisable  only  in  cases  in  which  the  patients  are  plethoric  and  attacked 
when  in  good  health.  Asa  rule,  afler  scarlatina,  in  intemperate  persons, 
and  whenever  tlie  system  is  enfeebled  from  any  cause,  this  measure  is  in- 
admissible. Fomentations  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  by  means  of 
moistened  cloths  covered  with  oiled  muslin  and  several  thicknesses  of 
flannel,  or  the  spougio-piline,  are  useful.  Saline  laxatives  are  useful  by 
way  of  depletion. 

With  reference  to  the  dropsy,  either  saline  cathartics  or  more  active 
hydragogues  are  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  situation  of 
the  dropsical  effusion.  In  cases  in  which  suffering  and  danger  are  inci- 
dent to  hydrothorax,  the  elaterium  is  the  most  prom|)t  and  reliable  hydra- 
gogue.  I  have  repeatedly  obtained,  by  means  of  this  remedy,  effectual 
relief  in  a  few  hours  when  the  pleuritic  effusion  was  sufficient  to  occasion 
alarming  dyspnoea.  Gamboge  is  highly  recommended  by  Abeille,  given 
at  first  in  small  doses,  progressively  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains. 
Jalap  and  the  bi tartrate  of  potassa  form  an  efficient  hydragogue.  Diu- 
retics are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  relief  of  the  dropsy ;  the  kidneys 
will  not  be  likely  to  respond  to  them.  Moreover,  they  are  considered  by 
Bome  as  inadmissible,  because  their  action  on  the  kidneys  may  increase 
the  inflammation.  They  are,  however,  recommended  as  safe  and  frequently 
useful  by  Christison,  Bennett,  Gairdner,  Dickinson,  and  others.  A  rational 
indication  for  their  use  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  renal  tubes  are 
obstructed;  a  free  secretion  of  urine  will  be  likely  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion by  washing  away  the  contents  of  the  tubes.  So  far  as  my  experience 
go^,  digitalis  and  the  saline  diuretics  do  no  harm  and  are  often  highly 
iiaefdl. 

Measures  for  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  are  indicated  whenever 
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tho  ilirainisheiJ  qiiantitj-  of  arinc  and  its  low  si>ecl6c  gravity  s! 
elimiuadoTi  by  the  kiducya  to  be  greatly  dcticient.  By  limtlj- 
this  Uidicatioa,  ureemic  poiaouiug  muy  perhaps  be  foresialled,  O 
measures  for  this  ubjGut  arc  urgently  indicated  when  urtemiv 
kaa  taken  place.  Hydragogiie  (■:ithurtics  are  tho  most  ellicient,  and  at 
to  these  the  hot-aiir  bath.  Both  are  to  be  employed  iu  alU^rsUiOi 
unemic  coma  or  coin-ulaions  have  wernred.  If  the  indicntioa  b*  I 
urgent,  salines  and  sudorific  remedies  may  suffice.  An  eligible 
remedy  is  tho  liqnor  ammomie  acetatie  in  half-ounc«  tlosoH  thrice 
The  statement  cooceming  the  use  of  diuretics,  with  rcfciirnce  to 
of  course,  is  equally  applicable  to  their  use  for  the  elimination  of 
They  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  elimination  of  urea  wli«n  imai 
exists  or  is  threatened.  Under  other  circumstances  tliuivtics  nuy 
employed,  selecting  those  which  do  not  act  as  irritants  of  tlie  kidM 
The  bitartrate  of  potasna,  digitalis,  and  the  decoction  of  broom  are  lAiffm 
diuretics;  and  with  reference  to  n  diuretic  effect,  pure  or  dislilUd  i 
should  be  taken  as  a  drink  as  freely  as  cau  be  done  without  iDcouvesI 

During  conTalescence,  carefulness  aa  regards  diet,  exert' 
posure  to  cold,  is  importnnL  Tonic  remedies,  and  espc-cially 
of  iron,  are  generally  indicated. 

My  clinical  records  furnish  illnstrations  of  comjjlete  recovery  fron 
affection  when  the  dropsy  was  excessive,  when  life  waa  threaUwd  h 
hydrothorax  and  onlema  of  the  lungs,  and  also  after  tho  occumoeeK 
uncmic  coma  and  convulaions. 


CHAPTER    II. 

DeBpnernllTe  Chsnges  or  Lpaltin»  ol  the  Kidney!)  generally  chararterlzwl  by  prnbUM  Al 
mlnurlB.  colleftlvcly  [erined  Cbrunlc  BrlEEht's  Dlseaae  or  Clironlc  Albnmlnutta— AiJiW»*i  ■  I 
CliivrouUTi— Clinical  History— Patbologlcal  Uliaracter— Causfttlun— DUgnual*— rwcaaW"  j 
TreaUneut. 

THE  researcbea  of  Bright  form  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history rf^l 
pathology  and  practical  medicine.  Prior  observer  had  been  ltd  to  " 
the  discovery  of  albumiuuria  and  its  comiection  with  general  dropsy,  toA 
it  had  long  been  knovrn  that  the  suppression  of  urine  waa  followed  bj 
coma,  convulsions,  and  death.  But  Bright  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
existence  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  generally  c]un^ 
terized  b^'  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and,  leading  to  secondatj 
affections,  in  addition  to  general  dropsy,  and  to  fatal  toxical  effects  de- 
pendent immediately  on  the  accnmnlalion  of  urinarj-  principles  in  the 
blood.  The  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys  described  by  Bright  h*Te 
been  considered  as  constituting  an  affection  commonly  known  aa  Brii/tiCt 
disease.  Subsequent  obsen'ers  hnve  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  conditions,  especially  as  regards  the  information  obtained  by  meanB 
of  the  microscope.  Our  know]c<lge  of  the  blood-changes  induced  by  theie 
conditions,  and  of  ulterior  morbid  phenomena,  has  also  been  much  in- 
creased by  continued  elinicnl  observation.  The  vast  importance  orthe 
i-esearches  of  Bright  is  manifest  when  it  is  considered  how  largely,  at  the 
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resent  time,  the  morbid  conditions  embraced  under  the  name  Bright's 
isease  enter  into  medical  practice. 

Under  the  name  Bright's  disease,  are  commonly  embraced  the  acute 
fection  considered  in  the  last  chapter  and  the  chronic  renal  lesions  which 
•e  now  to  be  considered.  With  respect  to  the  morbid  conditions  in  the 
sute  and  chronic  form  of  Bright-s  disease,  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
nong  pathologists,  some  regarding  them  as  different  stages  or  nio<lifica- 
ons  of  one  disease,  and  others  considering  them  as  essentially  different 
fections.  The  grounds  for  considering  the  acute  disease  as  distinct 
om  the  chronic  have  already  been  referred  to.  It  seems  to  me  suffi- 
ently  clear  that  the  term  chronic  B right's  disease  embraces  different 
fections ;  but  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  not  always  practicable 
>  discriminate  them  at  the  bedside.  I  shall  therefore  consider  them 
ader  one  head,  noticing  incidentally  ascertaine<l  points  of  difference, 
tlating  to  anatomical  characters,  clinical  history,  etc. 

Chronic  Bright's  disease,  considered  as  embracing  degenerative  changes 
r  lesions  of  the  kidneys,  and  characteiized  generally  by  albuminuria,  is 
f  rather  frequent  occurrence;  it  is  not,  at  all  events,  rare.  It  is  im- 
ortant  as  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  dropsy  in  a  certain  propor- 
ion  of  the  cases  met  with  in  practice,  as  giving  rise  to  uraemia,  and  as 
[able  to  be  associated  with  various  affections. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  of  the  kidneys 
a  different  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  far  from  uniform.  The 
lifferences,  as  regards  gross  appearances,  have  led  pathological  observers 
o  divide  the  disease  into  several  forms.  Bright  described  three  forms 
rLich  he  considered  as  "  different  modifications  of  diseased  action."  This 
.trangement  is  followed  by  Christison  and  Frerichs,  who  regard  the  three 
onns  as  representing  different  stages  of  the  disease.  In  these  divisions 
he  acute  affection  is  included.  Including  the  latter,  Rokitansky  de- 
eribed  eiglit,  Martin  Solon  five,  and  llayer  six  different  forms.  Johnson, 
Qsing  his  divisions  in  a  great  measure  on  microscopical  appearances,  con- 
idere  that  there  exist  five  forms.  Waiving,  for  the  present,  the  patho- 
)gjeal  relations  of  different  forms  to  each  other,  it  answers  all  practical 
mrposes  to  i-eckon  them  as  four  in  number,  to  wit :  1.  The  form  called, 
fto"  Bright,  the  large  white  kidnej-' ;  2.  The  cirrhotic,  fibroid,  or  con- 
acting  kidney;  3.  The  fatty  kidney;  and,  4.  The  lardaceous,  amyloid, 
•  waxy  kidney.  These  forms  are  not  infrequently  mixed,  that  is,  two  or 
ore  forms  may  be  represented  in  the  same  kidney.  1  shall  notice, 
iefly,  the  appearances,  gross  and  microscopical,  which  belong  to  these 
rms  severally,  referring  the  reader  for  a  fuller  description  to  works  on 
>rbid  anatomy  or  monograms  treating  of  the  disease  under  consideration. 
!•  Large  white  kidney. — The  organs  are  more  or  less  enlarged  and  their 
og^ht  is  increased.  The  increased  weight  of  each  kidney  may  reach  or 
oeed  twelve  ounces,  the  normal  weight  being  from  three  to  five  ounces. 
le  Boriace  of  the  kidney  is  smooth,  and  it  has  been  called  the  large 
uxM  kidney.  The  color,  as  the  name  imports,  is  white  or  whitish.  The 
lor  in  some  cases  is  uniform,  but  in  other  cases  the  surface  presents  a 
)itled  or  marbled  aspect.  The  enlargement  is  in  the  cortical  portion. 
le  cones  sometimes  preserve  their  compact  ap[)earance  and  well-defined 
itlinei  but  in  some  cases  they  are  more  or  less  compressed,  obliterated, 
d  the  tubes  separated  from  each  other.  The  cortical  portion,  as  a  rule, 
d  sometimeB  the  cones,  are  devoid  of  blood,  or  aniemic.  The  surface  is 
sqaently  dotted  with  numerous  white  or  grayish  points,  and,  when  the 
gaa.  is  bisected  longitudinally,  these  are  also  observed  on  the  incised 


largo  wliite  kidney  precedes  the  fatty  kidney,  the  i)roi' 
tubcH  iiinlcrgoiiig  the  grannlo-fatty  mctnmorphosis,  and, 
tlie  latter  eliaiigi^  has  taken  place,  the  eontents  of  the  ti 
Borbed,  leaving  tlie  oi^ns  more  or  leas  ntrojihied.  Ac 
views,  tlie  ntropliy  thus  produced  is  to  lie  distingui»he( 
dent  to  the  Keeoud  form  of  lesion,  namely,  tlio  fibroid, 
tracting  kidney.  These  pathologicnl  vicwH  are  to  be  com 
only  an  int'erentiid  basis ;  however  rational  tlirj-  may  be, 
iipon  demonstration.  Under  the  title  "  tlie  iiiliammator)- 
disease,"  are  reckoned,  in  addition  to  tlie  ai>pearances  beU 
tabal  nephritis," 'those  of  the  large  white  kidney,  the  t\ 
atrophy,  these  three  Inst  named  forms  being  regarded  as  i 
cessivo  stages  of  one  disease,  namely,  inflammation  with! 
2.  Cirrhotic^  fibroiil,  or  confracluig  kidney. — The  kidii 
offer  a  striking  contrast  to  tiie  api)carances  just  Htnted. 
sometimes  notably  reduced  In  volume  and  weight.  Be 
case  of  extreme  atrophy  cited  by  Wilks,  weighed  only 
half.  Tho  cortical  jmrtion  es]:°cially  is  diminished,  ai 
marked  cases,  the  cones  extend  to  the  exterior  enrfapc. 
may  be  nearly  in  contact.  The  pyramidii,  or  cones,  are 
at  all,  alfectetl.  I'hc  organs  arc  abnormally  dense  and 
capsule  is  with  diflicnlty  detached,  and,  when  forcibly 
away  portions  of  the  torn  parenchyma ;  the  exterior  eur 
or  ronghoncil  \iy  irregular  elevations  which  may  present 
|H-aniiiee.  The  microscope  shows  an  abnormal  prodiicl 
tiie  connective  tissue.  Hj'perplnsia  of  this  tissue  is  the 
the  contraction  of  volume  being  due  to  atrophy  (Vom  presi 
produce<1  interstitial  tissue.  The  arteries  arc  thickened. 
tubes  arcKhrunkeu,  and  more  or  lessof  them  are  oblitcml 
numerous  cysts  are  seen  with  the  microscope,  and,  not  ii 
are  visible  with  the  naked  eye.     Crystals  of  the  urate  of 
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luted  tubes,  different  observers  differ,  some  having  found  the  epithelium 
wanting,  the  tubes  containing  an  abundance  of  granules,  others  finding 
the  epithelium  neither  absent  nor  essentially  changed.  It  is  intelligible 
that  different  specimens  may  differ  in  this  respect,  the  difference  being 
explained  by  the  coexistence  of  tubal  nephritis  in  some,  and  not  in  other, 
cases.  They  who  consider  as  successive  stages  of  inflammation  of  the 
tubes,  atrophy,  the  appearances  belonging  to  the  large  white  and  to  the 
fatty  kidney,  differentiate  this  atrophic  condition  from  that  which  belongs 
to  the  cirrhotic  kidney,  in  part,  by  the  evidence,  afforded  by  the  micro- 
scope, of  disease  within  the  tubes,  but,  chiefly,  by  the  existence  in  the 
former  of  only  a  relative  excess  of  fibroid  or  connective  tissue,  not  an 
actual  increase  of  it  as  in  the  cirrhotic  form.  The  cirrhotic  kidney,  as 
this  name  implies,  is  analogous  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  to  other  affec- 
tions to  which  the  terms  cirrhosis  and  sclerosis  are  applied.  The  patho- 
logical process  giving  rise  to  h^'pei'plasia  of  the  intertubular  connective 
tissue  is,  by  most  pathologists,  considered  to  be  inflammatory.  Some, 
however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  hyperplasia  of  this  tissue  here,  as  else- 
where, may  take  place  without  inflammation. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  disease  the  size  of  the  kidneys  is  not  dimin- 
ished ;  the  contraction  is  proportionate  to  the  duration  and  the  advanced 
progress  of  the  disease. 

8.  Faiiy  kidney, — Oil-drops  or  granules  of  fat  are  contained  in  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  convolutefl  tul)es  of  the  large  white  kidney  and  in  the  kid- 
neys after  death  from  the  acute  affection.  They  are  In  notable  excess  in 
'  the  BO-called  fatty  kidney.  The  organs  are  more  or  less  enlarged,  rather 
soft  and  3'ielding  to  pressure,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  fawn  color.  The  in- 
cised surfaces  have  a  greasy  feel.  When  the  organs  are  bisected,  if  serum 
escape,  oil-globules  are  sometimes  seen  in  abundance,  floating  upon  the 
liquid.  The  weight  of  a  single  kidney  may  reach  fourteen  ounces,  or 
even  more. 

The  microscope  shows  epithelial  colls  distended  with  oil,  together  with 
free  oil  and  granules  of  fat  within  and  between  tlie  tubes. 

The  propriety  of  considering  tliis  as  a  distinct  form  is  denied  by  some, 
on  the  ground  that  the  fat  is  produced  by  a  degeneration  of  other  riiorbid 
products.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  fat  is  not  alwaj's  exclu- 
MTcly  thus  produced.  The  organs  are,  in  some  cases,  enlarged  much  be- 
yond their  volume  in  cases  of  the  large  white  kidne}'.  This  fact  shows 
a  production  beyond  a  mere  degenerative  change.  But  in  cases  in  which 
the  volume  is  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  increased,  it  is  a  theoretic  conclu- 
sion that  the  fat  is  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts, and  that  a  fatty  kidney  is  tlie  second  stage  of  a  disease,  the  first 
stage  of  which  is  represented  by  the  large  wliite  kidney,  and  tlie  third 
stage  by  atrophy.  Moreover,  analogy  favors  the  recognition  of  the  fatty 
kidney  as  a  separate  lesion.  The  condition  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
fatty  liver ;  in  fact,  the  fatty  liver  and  the  fatty  kidney  are  often  clinically 
associated.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  an  eiTor  to  consider  the 
fatty  kidney  as  alwa^^s  incidental  to  other  forms  of  disease,  and  that  it 
has,  therefore,  no  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  different  lesions  which 
give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

4.  Lardaceous^  amyloid^  or  waxy  kidney. — The  appearances  have  been 
described  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.*  This  form  of  disease  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The 
organs  may  or  may  not  be  increased  in  size.    They  are  dense  and  firm, 

'  Vide  page  50. 
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the  cat  surfatWB  are  smooth  aiid  present  a  translucent  appeftranee 
■wax.     "  In  extreme  ibrius,  tlie  orgauH  look  as  if  thdv  had  been 
a  aubstnnce  like  gl^'oerine  or  botsani,  which  hud  subsequenily 
mid  euveluped  all  the  tissues." 

On  microscopical  exuHiination,  the  MulpiglifAn  tuflx,  siwl  the 
sitcrial  brauches  dscwhere,  together  with  niuna  or  iens  of  Uie  other  i 
tures  eotoring  into  tlie  comi>ositiou  of  the  kiducy,  nrc  found  te  b« 
tratcd  with  a  peculiar  product  which  has  bi.tu  nlruady  eonMtlcnd. 

In  examining  bodies  dead  with  various  diseases,  especially  in  1 
the  kidneys  are  frequently  found  to  present  lesions  wliicb  had 
suspected  during  life.      It  remains  to  be  Qsccrtnin»l  how  br  BCtt 
chuugi's  in  these  orgims  may  proceed  without  giving  risv  to  s«ricui  o 
bid  efTcdts. 

Of  tlic  four  forms  of  disease  just  noticed,  tho  point  of  de|»TtiiK  Gn-I 
Ioc.lI  morbid  process  or  processes,  in  the  lai^  whit«  kidney  and  Um  M 
kidney,  is  witljin  the  secreting  tubes.  In  the  cirrhotic,  or  fibroid  fa 
the  primary  eent  of  the  disease  is  the  conne^^^tive  tissue  which  txndt  i 
getber  the  convoluted  tubes,  Malpighian  botUcs,  and  veseels.  In  thtmn 
form  of  disease,  the  morbid  material  is  first  deposited  in  and  ■rouadlll 
walls  of  the  vessels,  and  afterward  hi  the  surrounding  tissnefl.  It  bti 
be  iioted  Uiut  both  kidneys,  in  all  the  forms,  are,  as  a  rttlc,  aflVctcd  ii  fl 
same  manner,  and  in  about  an  e«|uul  decree.  Thesu  morbid  c 
therefore,  are  among  those  distinguished  as  sj-mmetriuol  or  bilaUilL  ' 
this  rule,  however,  there  are  exceptions. 

Ttie  iHd'erent  forms  of  disease  or  morbid  con'litiona  of  tbc  Iddo^^ 
as  regards  certain  immediate  pathological  effects  which  are  liable  toen 
A  brief  cousideratioii  of  these  immediate  ellccts  will  prepare  Uie  Kd 
to  understand  the  symptomatic  phenomena  which  ninke  up  the  din 
history  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  same  eflixts  are  also  infobl 
in  the  clinical  history  of  the  acute  affection.  They  are  resolvaUe  ta 
two  classes,  viz^JirBi,  interference  with  the  secretory  function  of  UwkL 
neys,  especially  as  regonia  the  elimination  of  urea;  neconii,  iuterfenMv] 
with  the  circulation  in  the  kidneys.  4 

The  secretory  function  ia  interfered  with  in  two  modes.  One  modelin 
mechanical,  viz.,  the  obstruction  or  plugging  of  the  convolabed  tnbeafefJl 
disintegrated  epithelium,  gmnules,  exudation-matter,  and  fat.  TlieotM*i 
mode  is  tho  <lestruction,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  secretins  stia» 
ture ;  in  certain  cases  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  injund 
or  lost,  tho  tubes  being  sometimes  completely  denuded  of  their  epitbdiil 
lining,  aud,  in  cases  of  atrophy  from  cirrhosis,  a  greater  or  less  ntttnlxT 
of  the  secreting  tubes  are  obliterated,  or  their  tubidarity  no  loo^ 
exists.  The  circulation  is  also  interfered  with  in  two  modes.  One  modi 
is  tlie  pressure  ou  the  inter-tubular  veins  of  detached  ejiitbelium.  granutei, 
e\inl:ilinii-[ii:itUT,  libroid  tissue  and  fat,  and  a  conseqiieuci'  ■■(  flji-  |ih.'«- 
iiif  i^  loii-i'^iion  of  the  veins,  and  eapecinlly  of  tlif  -M^ilpl-lMnii  uiiU 
1'he  other  mode  involves  the  dependence  of  the  circulation  on  the  laab- 
tional  activity  of  the  kidneys.  If  the  secretory  function  be  impaired, 
congestion  follows  in  accordance  with  a  general  law,  viz.,  that  whcnem 
in  any  organ  the  function  of  that  oi^an  is  interfered  with,  the  int«rfemn 
extends  to  tbe  circulation.  Much  importance  has  been  attached  by  Jobh 
son  and  others  to  congestion  produced  in  this  way  by  pathologi«d  god- 
ditions  of  tbc  kidneys  interfering  with  their  secretory  function. 

Tracing  the  consequences  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidnen  a 
step  further  onward,  two  classes  of  ulterior  effects  are  liable  to  fbUo*. 
FirsI,  untmia.     This  ulterior  effect  is  nttribut:;blc  to  the  non-elimiiutiaa 
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1ft  urea.  Second^  albuminuria.  This  ulterior  effect  is  attributable  to  the 
nterference  with  the  circulation  In  the  kidneys.  Instead  of  the  trunsu- 
latioii  of  water  holding  in  solution  the  soli<l  constituents  of  the  urine,  the 
Mram  of  the  bloo<l  transudes,  containing  albumen. 

The  symptoms  now  to  be  considered  are  rendered,  in  a  great  measure, 
EnteUigible  by  comiecting  them  with  the  immediate  and  ulterior  effects 
JoAt  noticed. 

Clinioal  History. — The  morbid  conditions  embraced  under  the  name 
csbrcmio  Bright's  disease  sometimes  follow  the  acute  affection.  This  state- 
ment applies  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  large  white  kidne^'.  But, 
aa  a  rule,  they  are  developed  imperceptibly,  constituting,  from  the  first, 
a  subacute  affection.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  event  which  first 
directs  attention  to  the  existence  of  renal  disease  is  dropsy.  Prior  to 
tibia  event  the  patient  for  some  time  ma}-  have  been  sensible  of  impaii-ed 
strength,  and  the  appearance  may  have  denoted  anaemia ;  but  not  infre- 
quently, up  to  the  time  when  dropsy  is  noticed,  the  patient  was  not  aware 
of  any  deterioration  of  health.  The  first  appearance  of  drops}'  is  wdema 
litber  around  the  eyes,  in  the  lower  extremities,  or  in  both  situations 
rimnltaneously.  As  regards  the  amount  of  dropsy  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  increases  and  is  diffused,  different  cases  differ.  It  ma}'  exist  and 
remain  in  so  slight  a  degree  that  its  existence  is  only  ascertained  by  close 
examination,  and  it  may  escape  the  attention  of  the  patient.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  certain  cases,  anasarca  occurs  either  rapidly  or  slowly,  the 
Bmbs,  body,  and  especially  the  genitals,  becoming  enormously  swollen, 
together  with  more  or  less  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities.  A  convenient 
place  for  determining,  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  a  small  amount  of 
anasarca  is  over  the  sternum. 

The  different  fonns  of  disease  do  not  equally  give  rise  to  general  dropsy. 
It  occurs  most  constantly,  and  is  most  marked,  in  connection  with  the 
large  white  kidnej'.  It  is  wanting  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and 
in  these  cases  the  most  frequent  form  of  disease  is  the  cirrhotic  kidney. 
It  is  frequently,  also,  wanting  for  a  considerable  period  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  waxy  form  of  the  disease.  Of  89,  out  of  102  recorded  cases 
under  my  observation,  in  which  facts  respecting  dropsy  were  noticed,  it 
existed  in  74,  and  was  absent  in  15  cases.  The  dropsy  was  slight  or 
moderate  in  21,  and  considerable  in  3G  cases.  In  17  cases  tlie  degree  and 
the  extent  of  the  dropsy  were  not  noted.*  Of  430  cases  collecteil  from 
difllerent  authors  and  analyzed  by  Frericlis,  general  dropsy  existed  in  37*) 
and  was  wanting  in  34.  The  rationale  of  renal  dropsy  has  been  considered 
in  another  part  of  this  work.'  Suffice  it  to  repeat  here  that  this  event 
has  relation  especially  to  the  excretion  of  albumen  with  the  urine.  The 
loss  of  albumen  diminishes  the  density  of  the  blood-serum  which  has 
been  observed  to  fall  from  1.030,  the  normal  standard,  to  1.010.  More- 
over, the  loss  of  albumen  impedes  the  capillary  circulation,  and  this  leads 
to  congestion,  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  due  measurably  to  the  presence 
of  albumen,  being  necessary  to  its  free  passage  through  the  capillary  ves- 
8^8.  And,  again,  not  infrequently,  the  amount  of  water  eliminated 
through  the  kidneys  is  much  diminished.  It  is  intelligible  that  the  low 
density  of  the  blooil-serum,  the  venous  congestion  arising  from  cupillary 

•  Vide  **  A  Clinical  Report  on  an  Analysif*  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  Casos  of 
Briglit*8  Disease/*  by  Au»tin  Flint,  M.D./one  r)f  the  Attendin<^  Physicians  of  Bol- 
levue  Hospital,  etc.,  published  in  the  Bellcvue  and  Charity  Uospital  Reports,  1870, 
p.  296. 

>  Vide  page  47. 
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obstruction,  and  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  blood,  give  rise  to  drop, 
sical  effusion.  The  almost  invariable  occurrence  of  dix>pBy  and  its  grett 
amount  in  connection  with  the  large  white  kidney,,  as  well  as  in  cases  of 
the  acute  affection,  are  explauied  by  the  interference  with  the  circulation 
in  the  renal  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lesser  amount  of  dropsy  and 
its  occasional  absence  in  connection  with  the  ciiThotic  and  the  waxy  kid- 
ney are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  interference  is  not  so  much  with 
the  circulation  as  with  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidneys. 

General  drops}'^  and  albuminuria  are  symptonmtic  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions in  Bright^s  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  eases.  The  presence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine,  however,  is  by  no  means  distinctive  of  these  con- 
ditions. Albuminuria  occurs  in  the  course  of  many  diseases.  But,  oc- 
curring independently  of  Bright's  disease,  it  is  transient,  and  the  quantitj 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  small.  Asa  symptom  of  Bright 's  disease,  the 
albuminuria  is  persistent.  Frequently  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  laige, 
but  this  by  no  means  holds  true  in  .all  cases  ;  the  quantity  of  albumen  i« 
sometimes  quite  small  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  albuminuria  does 
not  invariabl}'  exist. 

The  appearance  of  dropsy,  in  the  majority  of  coses,  leads  the  practi- 
tioner to  examine  the  urine  for  albumen.  But  the  albuminuria,  iu  theie 
cases,  doubtless  had  existed  for  a  considerable  and  perhaps  a  long  |)eriod 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  dropsy.  In  testing  the  urine  for  albumen  bjr 
the  usual  methods,  viz.,  by  nitric  acid  and  heat,  certain  sources  of  fallicj 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Heating  the  urine,  if  it  be  alkaline,  sometimei 
causes  the  phosphates  to  be  thrown  down,  which  prfesent  an  appeanuoe 
resembling  that  of  coagulated  albumen.  This  fallacj^  is  detc-cted  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  any  acid  which  causes  the  re-solution  of 
the  phosphates.  Again,  if  the  urine  be  alkaline,  heat  carried  to  the  boiling- 
point  will  not  always  coagulate  the  albumen,  unless  the  alkalinity  be 
removed  by  a  few  drops  of  acid.  Adding  nitric  acid  to  a  fresh  specimen 
of  urine  sometimes  leads  to  the  disengagement  of  uric  acid  in  abundinee, 
which  may  render  the  urine  opaque  as  if  albumen  were  present  To 
avoid  error,  specimens  should  be  tested  with  both  heat  and  nitric  acid. 

The  albumen  in  the  urine  is  especially'  abundant  in  connection  with  tbe 
large  white  kidney.  It  maj'  be  small  in  quantity  in  cases  of  the  cirrhotic 
and  the  waxy  kidney.  Not  very  infrequently,  in  the  latter  forms,  tbe 
urine  is  not  albuminous ;  and  the  evidence  of  renal  disease,  obtained  by 
an  examination  of  the  urine,  must  rest,  in  these  eases,  on  other  points, 
particularly  on  the  presence  of  casts  in  the  sediment. 

Asa  rule,  general  dropsy  is  marked  in  the  cases  in  which  the  albiunen 
in  the  urine  is  very  abundant,  and,  p<?r  contra^  general  dropsy  is  slighter 
wanting  in  the  cases  in  which  the  urine  contains  but  little  albumen  or 
none  whatever.* 

The  quantity  of  urine  varies  much  in  different  cases,  and  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  case.  The  acts  of  micturition  are  frequently  increased, 
but  in  manv  cases  the  quantity  is  below  the  average  of  health,  which  is 
from  30  to  GO  ounces.  "Sot  infrequently  the  quantity  is  much  diminished. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  increased.  The  latter  occurs  esjW' 
ciall^'  in  connection  with  the  cirrhotic  and' the  waxy  kidney  ;  in  cases  of 
the  latter  a  considerable  increase  of  urine  is  the  rule.  The  color  of  the 
urine  also  varies,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  limpid  or  devoid  of  color.  The 
specific  gravity  is  an  important  point  as  denoting  deficiency,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  solids,  more  esi>ecially  urea.    In  most  eases,  the  specific  gravity  is 

'  For  facts  sustaining  this  statement,  vtd^  my  Clinical  Report  of  103  cases,  cp.  cit. 
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or  less  diminished.     An  increase  of  the  specific  jrravitj',  which  is 
dines  found,  is  due  to  diminution  of  the  water  of  tlie  urine.     Dimi- 
►n  of  the  specific  gra^'ity,  the  quantity  of  unne  not  being  increased, 
deficiency  of  urea.     Of  course,  the  deficiency  of  urt^a  is  great  in 
_       ;iou  as  the  quantity  of  urine  is  diminished  and  tlie  specific  gravit}- 
'J^^ia.cetl-     By  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  urine  pas8e<l  in  the  24  hours, 
^**d  determining  the  specific  gravity'  with  the  urinometer,  the  condition, 
*^  riegards  the  amomit  of  urea,  is  determined  roughly,  but  with  sufficient 
¥**©cision  for  ordinarj-  practice.     A  table  drawn  up  b}-  Prof.  Haughton 
^**dicates  at  a  glance  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  i>er  da^y,  provided  the 
^^Unnber  of  ounces  voided  in  tlie  twenty -four  hours  and  the  specific  gra- 
'^tjr  be  ascertained.*     The  amount  of  urea  may  be  detenninwl  with  much 
fprieater  accuracy,  and  without  much  inconvenience,  by  vohnnetric  analysis. 
"*he  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Davy-  will  be  found  readil}- 
Available.     The  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  24  hours  varies  l»etween  four 
•Od  six  hundreil  grains.     The  range  of  variation  within  healthy  limits  i*i 
^Hde,  and  tlie  fluctuations  in  difierent  diseases  are  j-et  to  be  ascertained. 
Jn  affections  of  the  kidneys,  to  determine  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine 
*%  important  as  showing  to  what  extent  the  aflections  interfere  with  the 
Excretory  function  of  these  organs.     The  liabilit}'  to  the  phenomena  and 
dangers  of  uraemia  ina^-  be  measurably  determine<l  by  ascertaining  the 
fleficiencj'  of  urea  in  the  urine.     A  s  evidence  of  defective  renal  elimination, 
%t  is  stated  l)y  a  French  author,  Dr.  Beauvais,  that  the  characteristic 
odor  of  violets  after  copaiba  has  been  taken,  and  the  peculiar  otiensive 
smell  after  eating  asparagus,  are  wanting  in  certain  cases  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease.    Urine  deficient  in  urea  decomposes  slowlj*,  and  has  not  the  strong 
ammoniacal  odor  of  ]mtrescent,  health}'  urine. 

Deficienc}'  of  urea  bears  no  uniform  relation  to  the  albuminuria  in  cases 
of  Bright 's  disease.  The  urea  may  be  greatly  deficient,  when  the  urine 
contains  but  little  albumen  or  none  whatever.  This  occurs  especially  hi 
comiectiou  with  the  cirrhotic,  and  not  infrequently  the  waxy  kidney-. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  sediment  of  the  urine  ma}-  reveal 
important  morbid  appearances.  In  certain  casc^,  in  which  albuminuria 
is  wanting, morbid  products  derived  from  the  s<»cretory  tubes,  in  the  shape 
of  casts,  conjoined  with  a  deficiency  of  urea,  may  be  the  chief  evi«lence, 
afforded  b}-  the  urine,  of  the  existence  of  serious  renal  disease.  And  the 
casts  are  imiK>rtant  to  be  considereil  in  connection  with  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine.  Ei)itlielial  casts  have  Ix^en  st:ited  to  l)e  charac- 
teristic of  the  acute  aflc'Ction.  Casts  composed  in  j)ait,  or  chiefly,  of 
granular  matter  denote  a  chronic  atfection.  They  are  distinguished  as 
granular  ca/^fs.  Casts  in  which  epithelial  cells  tu'e  filled  with  nil,  or  to 
which  oil-globules  are  adherent,  called  ya//v  ra.v/x,  are  significant  of  the 
presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  fat  within  the  secretory  tulx's.  ////- 
aline  or  wajnj  casts  are  likely  to  be  present.  These  have  an  importajit 
8ignific:mce  according  to  their  size.  Jf  small  in  size,  that  is,  not  over 
Tjsvxs  ^^  *"*  "^^'^^  ^'^  diameter,  they  are  formed  in  tubes  in  which  the  ei)i- 
thelinl  structure  is  intact ;  but  if  large,  they  are  formed  in  tubes  in  which 
the  epithelium  is  lost.  When  only  j^^j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  tubes  themselves,  and,  hence,  the  hitter  must  Ix? 
denuded  of  their  epithelial  lining.     Granular  and  large  waxy  casts  ui 

'  For  this  table,  ride  Treatise  on  Urinnrv  and  Renal  Diseases,  by  Wm.  Ro])erts. 
M.D.^   Rennblished  hy  Henry  C.  Lea,  1800. 

«  Vide  Manual  of  Chemical  Kxamiiialion  of  the  Urine  in  Disease,  by  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.,  M.D. 
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abundance  arc  symptomatic  of  destruction  of  the  secretory  tisMie,  al  li  ' 
they  may  be  present  when  the  urine  is  not  albaminooa.  Wax j  caste  aij  » 
be  dissolved  by  urine  which  has  become  alkaline  from  the  decompontNt  In 
of  urea. 

In  addition  to  casts,  the  sc<liment  of  the  urine  may  be  fcond  to  contak  |i 
renal  epithelial  cells  more  or  less  deformed,  or  containing  (Hl-drops  ai 
granular  matter.     Other  microscopical  appearances,  such  as  urie^eii 
crystals,  crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  spores  of  penioiiliam  gianoo, 
etc.,^  have  no  special  pathological  significance. 

Passing  to  other  sj^mptoms,  pallor  of  the  countenance,  due  to  aueBi, 
is  generally  more  or  less  marked.  The  anaemia  is,  doubtless,  moasniaklT, 
if  not  chiefly,  owing  to  the  loss  of  albumen ;  it  is  most  marked  in  cmhIb 
which  al})uminuria  and  general  dropsy  are  marked.  On  the  other  ha^ 
in  cert^iin  of  the  cases  of  cirrhotic  and  of  wax^'  kidney  in  which  alboB- 
nuria  and  droi)S3^  are  slight  or  wanting,  pallor  is  not  a  marked  symptoa. 
Ctldema  and  pallor  combined  give  to  the  face  an  appearance  highly  chs- 
acteristic  of  IJright's  disease. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system  arc  more  or  less  prominefli 
Indigestion  or  dysiM?ptic  disorder  is  common.    Flatulency  of  the  stomich 
is  a  frequent  symptom.     Vomiting  and  purging  are  prominent  and  pB- 
sistent  symptoms  in  certain  cases.     The  probable  explanation  in  thw 
cases  is,  the  urea,  iK'iiig  insufficiently  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  is  Ticui- 
onsly  eliminatcKl  by  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.    The  experi- 
ments of  Bernard  and  Barreswil  which  have  ]>een  often  repeated— til, 
removing  the  kidneys  in  inferior  animals — show  vomiting  and  purgii^to 
occur  Ix'fore  duatli  takes  place  from  unemia,  and  either  urea  ortheeff> 
bonate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  the  dejections  and  the  contents  of  tke 
alimentar\''  canal.     The  vomiting  is  often  sudden  and  violent,  called  liy 
Ooo<lfollow  "  explosive  vomiting."    Occurring  sometimes  without  dropiT, 
it  may  lead  the  practitioner  to  suppose  that  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  tke 
disoaso.     Prof.  Clark  cites  a  case  which  came  under  his  obsen*atioD.  in 
which,  from  the  pcrj^istenoy  of  the  vomiting  and  notable  pallor,  the  jiaiient 
WMS  sunposed  to  have  <*anot»r  of  the  stomach.'     In  virw  of  the  explanation 
just  piven,  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  to  be  reganle<i  as  conscn-ative; 
yet,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  vomiting  is  so  constant  that  cvorythingis 
rojoctod  from  the  stomach,  it  may  prove  an  immediate  cause  of  death  br 
interfi'rinij:  with  alimentation  ;  and  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  probabij 
oecasionod  l>v  the  i)resi'nce  of  the  car1)onate  of  ammonia,  produccti  hy  the 
d(H'(>ni])Ositi<)n  of  the  urea.     Vomiting  is  a  more  frequent  symj)ti»ra  than 
])ursl:inL^     A  case  under  mv  observation  at  tho  Lone:  Island  College  l^^^^- 
pital  ai)peared  to  exeniplifv  this  cause  of  death.     In  the  case  cited  ]*j 
rinrk,  it  boeanKt  necessary  to  attempt  to  nourish  the  patient  by  injoetionN 
Voniitini;  and   ]»nrcrin<j  are  likelv  to  Ik?  prominent  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  seeri'torv  tunetion  of  the  kidnevs  is  interfered  with  ;  in  other  wnnis 
when  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  notably  diminishiil.     ThtH- 
symptoms,  Jiowever,  do  not  always  precede  or  accompany  urnpmic  j»oison- 
mcr.     Urea   is  also  eliminated  vieariouslv  by  the  skin,  and   the  odor  of 
in'ine  is  in  some  cases  distinctly  appreciable  in  the  perspiration. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  resj)iratory  system  may  be  prcnhicctl  hy 
]>leural  droj^sieal  ellusion,  or  hy<lrothorax,  by  pulmonary  anlema,  and  hy 
o'dema  of  the  glottis.  These  might  luM^mbraced  under  the  head  of  th«^ 
eoui plications  of  Bright's  disease.  Pleuritic  etrusion  and  a'dema  of  iIh" 
lungs  suflicient  to  occasion  notable  enibarrassuuMit  of  respiration  are  s|>t 

'  Vide  American  Medical  Times,  1802. 
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ko  occur  more  espcciaHy  "when  disease  of  the  heart,  involving  mitral  con- 
toactioii  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  coexists  with  the  renal  disease.  Under 
circumstances,  the  pleural  cavities  may  become  nearly  filled  with 
;  (Bdema  of  the  lungs,  under  these  circumstances,  is  sometimes 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  the  inmiediate  cause  of  death. 
The  occurrence  of  the  oedema  is  sometimes  very  sudden,  and  it  ma}'  prove 
quickly  fatal.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  <£dema  disappears,  even 
whai  life  has  been  placed  in  imminent  danger.  GSdema  of  the  glottis  is 
an  accident  liable  to  occur  and  prove  rapidly  fatal.  It  sometimes  occurs 
In  oases  in  which  the  general  dropsy  is  moderate,  or  slight,  or  even 
wanting. 

Dyspnoea  may  exist  in  a  marked  degree  when  it  is  not  referable  to  any 
of  the  conditions  just  named,  but  proceeding,  apparently,  from  a  toxical 
effect  upon  the  ganglionary  nervous  centre  presiding  over  involuntary  re- 
qnration.  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  this  nervous  d^spncea 
was  the  most  prominent  symptom ;  and  1  have  known  it  to  exist  when  no 
other  s^-mptom  was  present  to  direct  attention  to  the  kidneys  as  the  seat 
of  disease.  The  patients  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  apprehension  of  ^losing 
flie  breath,"  and  are  afraid  to  sleep  on  this  account,  the  exertion  of  t!ie 
will  being  required  for  respiration.  Disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  respi- 
lation  characterized  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  long  interval  between 
the  respiratory  acts,  followed  by  series  of  rapid  respirations,  is  not  infre- 
quent, occurring  in  connection  with  unemic  stupor  and  coma. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  among  the  most  imi>or- 
tant  of  those  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  Pain  in  the 
back  is  rarely  prominent,  and  it  is  genernlljii  wanting  in  chronic  Bright's 
diaease.  Cephalalgia  is  a  frequent  Bymi)tom.  It  may  precede  as  well  as 
aooomimny,  the  sj-mptoms  which  point  to  the  existence  of  renal  disease. 
Neuralgic  pains  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  common  ;  attacks  of  ver- 
tigo are  not  infrequent.  Troubles  relating  to  vision  constitute,  in  certain 
cases,  important  s^^mptoms.  Diplopia  or  double  vision,  hemeralopia  or 
night  blindness,  myopia,  and  presbyopia  are  attributed,  and  ix;rhaps 
fairly  attributable,  to  the  disease.  Including  these  fonns  of  disorder,  it 
would  appear  that  vision  is  more  or  less  affected  in  a  pretty  largo  propor- 
tion of  cases ;  but,  exclusive  of  these,  either  obscurity  or  loss  of  sight — 
that  is,  amaurosis,  complete  or  incomplete — ^is  not  of  extremely  rare  oc- 
emrence.  The  amaurosis  affects  both  eyes.  When  not  complete,  and  it 
rarely  is  so,  the  degree  varies  in  different  cases,  and  in  different  jwriods 
of  the  same  ease.  In  chronic,  as  in  acute,  albinninuria,  the  impairment 
of  vision  may  depend  on  an  intra-cranial  morbid  condition,  the  ophthal- 
moscope showing  no  morbid  apjwarances  within  the  c^'c — called,  then, 
uraraic  amaurosis.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  temporar}',  and 
it  is  liable  to  recur  from  time  to  time.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  repeat- 
edly, in  the  same  case,  as  a  precursor  of  uroemic  coma  and  convulsions. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  is  connected  with  changes  within  the  eye, 
which,  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  have  been  brought  under  clinical 
oliservation.  The  appearances  denote  a  neuro-retinitis,  characterized  by 
congestion,  ecchymosis,  spots  of  exudation,  fatty  degeneration,  and  scle- 
rosis.* The  appearances  are,  in  a  measure,  distinctive  of  renal  disease, 
so  that  a  practised  ophthalmoscopist  is  led  by  the  former  to  suspect  the 
latter.  It  has  liappened,  in  several  cases  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, that  disease  of  the  kidney  was  discovered  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  the  patients  having  consulted  oculists  ft>r 

1  For  further  details,  vide  Allbatt,  op.  eiU 
52 


importaat  of  those  referable  to  the  nenous  Bjsten 
pi-etty  lai'ge  proportion  of  cases,  and  are  generally  f 
termination.  In  chronic  Bright's  disease,  as  in  the 
proceed  from  unemic  poisoning  ;  they  are,  therefore 
effects  of  interference  with  the  secretory  function  of  tt 
consequently  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  secretorj'  st: 
is  extensively  destroyed,  and,  henec,  especially  in  coi 
rhottc  kidney.  In  acute  Bright's  disease  they  always 
but  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  the  danger  is  vastly  { 

Coma  may  precede  or  follow  convulsions,  and  it  c 
and  death  takes  place,  without  the  occurrence  of  con 
ally  coma  occurs  suddenly,  and  it  is  probable  thai 
understood,  in  certain  of  the  cases  of  so^alled  neirone 
condition  was  unemic  comiu  Generally  it  is  deve 
patient  being  more  or  less  somnolent,  dull,  or  letha 
before  becoming  profoundly  comatose.  The  coma  is 
in  some  cases  accompanied  by  stertor.  Marked  dilai 
sometimes  observed.  The  face  is  congested,  someti 
and  death  is  preceded  by  tracheal  rales. 

Convidsions,  in  some  cases,  are  preceded  by  comi 
they  precede  coma.  They  are  epileptiform  in  chanu 
degree  and  extent  in  different  cases.  They  occur 
may  be  repeated  at  short  interi'als,  the  jmtient,  in 
completely  comatose,  the  convulsions  at  length  cei 
continuing  imtil  death.  This  is  the  rule,  but  exce] 
oxysm  or  i)aroxj'sms  of  convulsions,  the  patient  recc 
hours,  days,  weeks,  or  months  elapse  before  a  rec 
Convulsions  not  following  coma  are  generally  pre 
referable  to  the  head,  such  as  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  a 
sometimes  amounting  to  delirium.  Contraction  o 
muscles  has  been  obaened  to  precetie  convulsions ; 
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-  ^tes  a  case  in  which  the  patient  for  several  successive  nights  fancied  he 

—  J^eard  numerous  voices  singing  a  jjarticulur  song.     The  delirium  may  be 
^Oiet,  or  gay,  or  sad,  and  it  is  sometimes  furious  or  maniacal. 

.iTnemic  poisoning,  as  manifested  by  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions, 
^Qrs  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  abundant  general  dropsy ;  but  it 
'*  more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  in  which  dropsy  is  slight  or  wanting.     Of 

-  tte  86  cases,  above  referixid  to,  in  which  coma  or  convulsions  occurred,  in 
''  there  was  no  dropsy.  It  may  follow  copious  vomiting  and  purging, 
^t  it  is  observed  to  occur  oftener  in  cases  in  which  these  s^'mptoms  are 

•'fe'Ut  or  wanting.  The  symptoms  of  uraemic  poisoning  are  sometimes 
^©  first  to  direct  attention  to  tlie  kidneys  as  the  seat  of  cUsease.  In  illus- 
^tion  of  this  fact  the  following  case  is  cited  by  Prof.  Clark :  "  A  mer- 
^'"^^t  in  rather  delicate  health,  but  still  sufllciently  strong  to  pursue  his 
on^iiiess,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  seized  one  evening  with  convul- 
w<^»i«.  He  ha<l  not  previously  been  sick  enough  to  consult  a  physician.  He 
"*^  several  of  these  attacks  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  died  in  the 
^^^rse  of  the  next  day.  The  post-mortem  examination  rev€»aled  the  ex- 
jj^^nce  of  contracted  kidney  and  no  other  disease  wliich  could  have  causeil 
™^  death.  One  of  the  kidne^'^s  weighed  only  an  ounce  and  a  half." 
,  The  occurrence  of  violctnt  delirium  (which  is  rare)  and  a  ivmarkable 
**^tcrmittenc3'  of  the  uraimic  phenomena,  wore  strikingly  illustmte<l  in  a 
^^8e  which  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Charh^s  D.  Smith,  of  New  York. 
The  patient,  a  vigorous  man,  aged  about  55,  suffered  for  several  weeks 
^W)m  intense  cephalalgia,  with  entire  loss  of  appetite.  He  had  at  this 
time  moilerate  onlema  of  the  legs.  He  eomplahieil,  of  his  own  accord,  of 
t  taste  of  ammonia  in  his  mouth.  The  urine  contained  albumen  in  abun- 
dance, and  waxy  casts.  The  heart  was  enlarged  without  evidence  of  val- 
vular lesions.  This  was  in  March,  ISG').  Under  treatment  with  purga- 
tives and  tonics,. the  head;iche  disap]>eared,  together  with  the  a^dema,  the 
ap|>etite  improved,  and  he  seemed  nearlj'  well ;  the  unne,  however,  was 
Btill  albuminous  and  contained  casts.  In  Ma^'  the  headache  returne<l,  and 
on  getting  up  at  night  to  go  to  the  water-closet,  he  fell  ui)on  the  floor  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  had  a  slight  convidsion.  In  a  short  time 
he  became  furiously  delirious,  shouting  violently,  and  struggling  so  as  to 
require  forcible  restraint.  He  was  at  length  brought  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  kept  under  its  influence  for  si'veral  hours.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  day  he  became  rational.  He  progressively  im- 
proved, and  after  two  or  three  weeks  he  seemeil  again  almost  well.  The 
urine,  however,  was  still  loaded  with  albumen.  In  June  he  went  to  his 
count  r^'-seat,  and  there  he  hud  several  attacks  of  convulsions,  followed  b^*^ 
active  delirium,  the  latter  continuing  fur  several  days.  In  the  intervals 
the  improvement  was  such  that  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
At  length  vomiting  liecame  a  prominent  and  persisting  83^nptom,  and  he 
died  b3'  asthenia  early  in  October.  The  delirium  was  not  precede<l  nor 
accomiKinied  by  symptoms  denoting  cerel)ral  meningitis. 

The  following  case,  which  I  saw  with  my  colleague.  Prof.  Barker,  illus- 
trates fatal  unemic  coma  and  convulsions  suddenly  develoi>ed  without 
having  been  precc»ded  by  any  symptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
save  vomiting  and  suppression  of  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the 
coma.  The  patient,  a  banker,  aged  52,  apparently  in  good  health,  was 
seized  with  symptoms  which  api)eared  to  denote  acute  dyspepsia,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  a  bilious  attack.  The  cliief  s^-mptom  was  vomiting. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  vomiting  had  ceased,  but  he  had  frequent  and  for- 
cible belching  of  wind  from  the  stomach.  With  the  cessation  of  vomiting 
the  urine  was  suppressed.     An  hour  before  my  visit  his  condition  in  every 
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respect  seemed  favorable,  aside  from  the  suppressiou  of  urine;  bat  at  tin 
time  of  my  visit  he  had  become  uearly  comatose,  lying  with  the  eyes  open, 
and  with  great  difficulty  aroused  sufficiently  to  protrude  the  tongue. 
Convulsions  soon  followed,  and  death  took  place  in  about  four  hours  from 
the  occurrence  of  coma.  The  intermittency  of  ureemic  phenomena,  ud 
of  the  evidence  of  renal  diseases  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  oriiie, 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  case :  Mr.  D.,  aged  56,  while 
transacting  business  in  a  bank,  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  followed  by 
epileptiform  convulsions.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  head,  and  free 
hydragogue  evacuations  were  obtained  promptly  hy  podophyllin  and  eli- 
terium.  On  the  following  day  he  had  emerged  from  the  coma.  The  urine 
was  found  to  be  albuminous,  and  to  contain  hyaline,  flatty,  and  granobr 
casts.  On  the  fiilh  day  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  carri^  to  hit 
country  house,  distant  seven  miles.  Both  the  albumen  and  casts  had 
now  disappeared  from  the  urme.  Examinations  of  the  urine,  nuide  nipeat- 
edly  during  several  weeks,  showed  always  absence  of  albumen  and  casts; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  regained  his  accustomed  apparent  health. 
Five  months  afterward,  at  the  card-table  with  his  family,  he  was  seixed 
with  coma  and  convulsions.  He  emerged  but  partiall}-  ttom  the  coinatoae 
state,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  attack.  Examinations  of  the 
urine  prior  to  the  last  uramic  attack  showed  the  presence  of  albumen  and 
casts.  This  case  also  illustrates  the  sudden  occurrence  of  coma  and  con- 
vulsions, not  preceded  by  the  elimination  of  urea  by  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  any  83'm[)toms  of  uneraia.  A  case  under  my  obsen'ation  at  Belleme 
Hospital  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  latency  of  the  disease,  and, 
also,  of  rapid  recovery  from  ur«emic  coma  and  convidsions.  A  stonecut- 
ter, of  middle  age,  while  at  his  work,  was  seized  with  coma  and  convid- 
sions,  and  brought,  in  this  state,  to  the  hospital.  The  coma  and  conTnl- 
sions  continued  for  several  hours,  and  the  disturbance  of  respiration  wu 
such  that  the  patient  seemed  at  one  time  moribund.  The  urine,  withdrawn 
by  the  catheter,  was  found  to  contain  albumen.  He  was  purged  witheifr* 
terium  ;  and,  on  my  visit  the  day  following,  he  was  up  and  dressed,  had 
eaten  a  fair  breakfast,  and  wished  a  discharge  in  order  to  return  to  fait 
work.     The  day  after  this  he  was  discharged.* 

As  regaixls  urasmic  phenomena,  different  cases  present  a  striking  dife- 
ence  in  the  amoimt  of  degenerative  lesions  with  which  their  occurrence  it 
connected.     Coma,  convulsions,  and  death  may  take  place  when  the  kid- 
neys are  not  greatly  diseased,  and,  per  contra^  the  amount  of  dtseaaa 
sometimes  becomes  very  great  before  any  ursemic  phenomena  are  maai* 
fested.     So,  also,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  different  cases  with  respect 
to  the  relation  between  the  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  urea,  and  thfe 
effects  of  its  accumulation  in  the  blood.     A  rational  cx))lanation  of  thi»> 
difference  is  given  by  Dr.  George  Johnson.*     It  is,  that  the  occurrence  aC 
urtemic  phenomena  depends  much  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  accumu — 
lation  of  urea  in  the  blood  takes  place.      Cselerin  paribus^  unemia  i 
quickly  induced  if  the  urea  accumulate  rapidly.     On  the  other  hand,  i 
the  accumulation  take  place  slowly,  the  sj'st^m  acquires  a  tolerance  o 
this,  as  of  other  toxic  substances,  and  hence,  fatal  uraemic  effects  may  * 
for  a  long  period  postponed. 

The  complications  of  the  disease  form  an  important  part  of  the  cliniem/ 
history.   Several  affections,  included  among  the  symptomatic  cventtf,  ni^t 

I  For  other  cases  illustrating  the  latency  of  renal  diaeaae,  vids  BelleriM  HcMpiti/ 
Clinical  Reports,  op.  cit, 
'  Vide  London  I^cet,  Am.  £d.,  Jan.,  1857,  p.  18. 
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be  considered  in  the  light  of  complications,  viz.,  cwloma  of  the  liin^s, 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  muscular  paralj'sis,  and  amaurosis.  Other  secondary 
affiections  are  liable  to  be  developed.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  are  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  pleuritis,  and  meningitis,  all  serous  in- 
flammations. With  respect  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
i^  these  affections  as  complications,  statistics  from  ditferent  sources  are 
BOt  available,  because  cases  of  the  acute  affection  are,  in  general,  included. 
Moreover,  statistics  based  on  the  coexistence  of  other  aHections,  as  ascer- 
tained after  death,  do  not  show  their  development  to  be  secondary ;  they 
nay  have  existed  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  renal  disease.  Cirrtiosis 
of  the  liver  and  fatty  liver  are  not  infrequentlj*^  associated  with  Bngtit-s 
disease,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  coucomitimt,  not  s(rcon<iary, 
alfectioos.  This  statement  is  applicable  to  waxy  liver  and  waxy  spleen, 
which,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  accompany  the  waxy  form  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  Waxy  disease  of  the  alimentarj^  canal  coexists 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  although  not 
of  f^:equent  occurrence,  occurs  sufUciently  often  to  show  a  pathologicnl 
connection.  It  is  a  complication  of  the  cirrhotic  foi*m  oflener  than  of 
the  other  forms  of  renal  disease.  Pulmonary  phthisis  is  a  complication 
of  the  waxy  kidney  sufficiently  often  to  show  a  pathological  connection ; 
this  does  not  hold  true  of  the  other  forms  of  renal  disease.  Fen  wick 
and  Wilson  Fox's  researches  show  that  the  ap]x^arances  after  death  denote 
often  gastritis.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  decomposed 
area  in  the  stomach.  Gastritis  occurs  especially'  as  a  complication  in 
eases  of  the  cirrhotic  kidney.  Epistaxis  and  hemorrhages  in  other  situa- 
tions may  be  here  mentioned  as  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  coexistence  of  cardiac  lesions,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  has 
given  rise  to  discussion  as  to  whether  they  sustain  a  relation  of  ciiuse  or 
effect  to  the  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Lesions  of  the  valves,  either  without 
or  with  an  affection  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  more  especiall}-  cnlnrgo- 
ment  without  valvular  lesions,  are  found  to  be  associated  with  Blight's 
disease  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  An  analysis  of  the  records 
of  the  fatal  cases  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  during  ten  years,  by 
Dr.  Thos.  K.  Chambers,  showed  disease  of  tlie  heart  in  274  out  (►f  454 
cases  of  Bright's  disease,  that  is,  60  per  cent.  On  the  other  han<l,  an 
anal3'sis  of  1707  fatal  cases  in  which  Bright-s  disease  did  not  exist  showed 
512  cases  of  disease*!  hearts,  that  is,  30  per  cent.  It  would  stH»m  to  be  an 
inference  from  these  facts  that  the  liability  to  disease  of  heart  in  a  iutsou 
affected  with  Bright's  disease  is  much  greater  than  the  liability  to  Bright 's 
disease  in  a  jxjrson  affected  with  disease  of  the  heart.  Again,  l>r.  Cham- 
bers analyzed  1371  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  health}',  with  reference 
to  the  existence  of  Bright-s  disease,  and  found  the  latter  in  175  casi's,  or 
a  fhiction  over  12  jwr  cent.;  whereas,  in  785  cases  in  which  the  lieart 
was  disease<l,  Bright's  disease  existtn:!  in  273  cases,  or  34  per  cent.  From 
these  data,  Dr.  Ciiambers  deiluces,  as  a  probable  conclusion,  that  '•  Briglit's 
disease  is  a  frequent  cause  of  cardiac  alfoctionsj,  but  cardiac  affections  are 
not  a  frequent  cause  of  Bright's  disease.''  Tlie  cases  analyzed  wi  ro  of 
the  acute  as  well  as  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

In  these  statistics,  doubtless,  tlie  heart  was  considered  as  diseased 
whenever  lesions  of  any  kind  were  noted.  Xow,  valvular  lesions,  toirether 
with  lesions  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  to  a  certain  extent  are  often  either 
innocuous  or  give  rise  to  no  serious  results,  and  only  tlu'  h.'sions  which 
do  occasion  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance  of  the  circulation  can  ])e 
supposed  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  disease  of  the  ki(lne\'s.  Elimi- 
nating cases  in  which  lesions  are  not  of  a  character  to  occasion  notable 
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distar'bonce  of  the  circulatioii,  the  nmnbGr  of  casea  exemplifjLng  tluj 
existence  of  difleaae  of  heart  and  ^waae  of  the  Iddnejs  woald  pn  '  ' 

fkimish  bnt  little,  if  any,  groood  for  tho  conc-lusion  that  the  fbniirr 

in  a  caosatiTe  lelation  to  the  latter.    Of  the  100  fatal  coma  stodiMl  b;- 
Bri^t,  cardiac  disease  coexisted  in  49.    liut  of  these  49  cases,  aiilf% 
had  valvular  lesions  with  enlarffemcnt.    In  the  remainder  either  tJiie  bor^ 
iT^as  considered  as  simply  hypertropfaled,  or  valvular  lesions  exi^t«<I  *<44^ 
oat  enlargement.    With  r^renoe  to  the  suspicion  of  causation  iltm^ 
from  pre-existing  cardiac  dieease,all  the  cases  save  8  should  be  cxdv^^ 
In  80  fatal  cases  reported  to  tlw  Net*  York  Academy  of  Mediciw  l. 
ProC  Clark,  cardiac  disease  existed  in  only  3.     lu  one  of  them  tW 
cases  the  lesions  were  thoeeof  (dd  pericarditis  with  enlargement,  aaf  u 
another  of  these  cases  there  was  ^mply  hyi^crtropliy.     As  a  rule  ii  ife 
cases  in  which  a  relation  of  cause  and  effeut  exists  between  difea»e^\k 
heart  and  Briefs  disease,  that  is,  wbexi  the  nssociation  be  not  menl/i 
coincidence,  or  both  are  not  effects  of  a  common  causation,  the  oidb 
disease  is  to  be  considered  as  secondary.     And  if  the  reaol  disease  hwi 
to  produce  disease  of  the  heart,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  ptviij-tnp 
proportion  of  the  cases  in  widch  thrt  two  dieca^-s  are  a^tM-UM.  ^ 
cardiac  lesion  is  simple  hypertrophy,  tlic  explanation  given  by  Bii^  ii 
still  the  best  that  can  be  ofltred.    Bright,  remarking  the  number  otriM* 
in  which  dmple  hypertrophy  (a  rare  cardiac  lesion)  coexists  nitli  die 
disease  whidi  has  reodved  his  name,  and  regarding  the  former  as  an  tlEta 
of  the  latter,  ezplidns  the  causation  by  supposiog  that  the  ^  altered  i)iut' 
tity  of  the  blood  so  affects  .the  minute  and  capillar}'  circulntion  ulu 
render  greater  action  necessary  to  foree  the  blood  through  thedismtw^ 
divisions  of  the  vascular  system."    It  may  be  addcid  that  Bright's  disow 
has  probably  been  supposed  to  become  develoixxl  consecutively  to  dt«c9H 
of  the  heart  in  not  a  ftw  cases  incorrectly,  from  the  occurrence  of  iliEtrt 
albuminuria  which  is  not  an  infrequent  symiitom  of  cardiac  dispn^^c,  aitii- 
out  denoting  renal  lesions.     Hypertropliy  of  the  heart  witbom  v.tIihI" 
lesions  occurs  especially'  in  cases  of  the  conlracteil  kidney.     GimsHknif 
the  infreqiicney  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  without  vahnilar  lesions,  except 
in  coDiicctiou  with  renal  disease,  the  former  constitutes  always  pressmp- 
tivc  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.     In  my  analysis,  out  of  St 
fatal  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the  heart  was  noted,  in  11  thereni 
enlargement  without  valvular  lesions. 

Chronic  rheiunatism  is  sometimes  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease. This  association  was  observed  by  Christison,  It  may,  however.be 
doubted  whether  it  occnr  often  enough,  to  establish  any  pathological  con- 
nection. Todd,  and  other  British  writers,  have  observed  the  frequent 
associiition  of  gout  and  the  contracted  kidney.  This  form  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease was  called  by  Todd  the  f/ou/i/  kidney.  Gout  in  this  country  is,  txm- 
paratively  speaking,  u  rare  disease,  bnt  the  contracted  kidney  is  by  no 
means  extremely  rare.  The  union  of  these  diseases  is  not  of  f^nat 
occurrence  with  us.' 

Patholooical  Character. — In  respect  of  the  pathological  character 
of  chronic  Briglifa  disease,  a  ]>oint  of  inquiry,  already  ad^-erted  to,  si 
once  nriscs,  viz.,  does  the  name  denote  one  disease,  or  does  it  cmhracc 
several  distinct  affections?    Bright  regarded  thcdifferent  conditionsof  tlie 

'  For  EtatiBllcnl  rcBcnrclipa  on  IliP  complicntionsof  the  different  formi  ofBrij^r'i 
iliseasf.  l.y  T.  Gminger  SIrwnrI,  M.  D.,  sec  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chir.  B«t., 
Jan.,  1I:>S7.     See,  also,  treatise  bj  Dickinson. 
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jpVliieys,  in  the  acute  and  chronic  affection,  as  representing  different  modi- 
"^tions  or  phases  of  disease.    Christison  regards  the  condition  as  repre- 
senting successive  periods  of  one  disease,  viz.,  an  incipient,  middle,  and 
advanced  stage.     Frerichs,  adopting  the  doctrine  previously  advanced  by 
•RcuaJiardt,  of  Berlin,  advocates  the  unit}'  of  the  acute  and  chronic  affec- 
tion^  and  also  recognizes  three  stages.     The  first  stage,  according  to  this 
sutlxor,  is  characterized  by  congestion  or  hyperannia,  and  exudation  ;  in 
the    Second  stage  the  exuded  matter  undergoes  fatty  d<'generation,  and  in 
the    "tjunl  stage  the  fatty  matter  is  absorbed.     The  different  ai)i>earances, 
•ft^"^  this  theory*,  are  explained  by  various  circumstances  jxirtaining  Uy 
tb^    fleposit,  its  transformation  and  removal  by  absorption.    This  doctrine 
^.  ^jcloptcd  by  most  of  the  German  pathologists.     In  contrast  with  these 
ti.^-^8,  Johnson,  Wilks,  Dickinson,  and  others,  consider  that   (lifferent 
•^fections  are  embraced  under  the  name  chronic  Bright's  disease.     The 
Propriety  of  considering  the  acute  and  chronic  affection  as  distinct  has 
•Steady  been  considered.    Without  entering  into  discussions  which  would 
^  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  shall  simply  offer  some  con- 
Biderations  in  behalf  of  the  opinion  that  the  diHereiit  morbid  confh'tions 
enumerated  under  the  head  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  chronic  13 right's 
disease  represent  different  affections. 

The  forms  of  disease  just  referred  to  are,  the  large  white  kidney,  the 
cirrhotic  or  fibroid  kidney,  the  fatty  kidne}',  and  the  lardaceous,  amyloid, 
or  waxy.  Directing  attention  to  the  two  first  of  these  four  forms,  cvi- 
denoe  that  they  are  not  different  stages  of  one  affection  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  previous  clinical  history  in  cases  of  the  cirrhotic  kidney 
does  not  present  the  sj'mptoms  which  j)ertahi  to  the  large  white  kidney. 
As  had  been  seen  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  history,  the  sj^mptoms  of 
these  two  forms  are  to  a  considerable  extent  distinctive;  so  much  so 
that  the  differential  diagnosis,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  may  Ik?  made 
With  much  confidence.  The  immediate  pathological  effects  in  the  kidney- 
differ,  in  the  cirrhotic  kidney  the  secretory  function,  and  in  the  large 
white  kidney  the  circulation,  being  esi>ecially  interfered  with.  Cases  of 
the  followuig  description  are  met  with  in  practice:  A  patient  is  sud<U'nly 
attacked  with  uraemia,  there  having  lx?en  no  manifestations  of  any  allec- 
tion  of  the  kidneys  prior  to  the  attack,  and  the  patient,  perhaps,  having 
been  up  to  tliat  time  apparently  in  good  health  ;  death  speedily  follows, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  reveals  cirrhotic  kidneys.  In  such  eases, 
it  seems  altogether  improbable  that  the  large  white  kidney  has  exii?tiMl 
without  any  of  the  symptoms  belonging  to  that  form  of  disease.  Again, 
cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  albuminuria  exists  for  a  long  i)erio<l, 
with  general  dropsy,  and  the  large  white  kidney  is  found  aller  death. 
Now,  when  the  disease  is  thus  prolonge<l,  if  the  views  hehl  b}' Christison, 
Frerichs,  and  others  l>e  correct,  the  post-mortem  examination  should  have 
revealed  the  cirrhotic  kidney.  The  opinion  that  tlie  fatty  kidney  is  in- 
termediate between  the  large  white  and  the  contracted  kidney  is  con- 
jectural. There  is  as  much  ground  for  the  opinion  that  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  is  always  precetled  by  a  fatt}-  liver.  The  condition,  as  regards 
fibrous  tissue  and  the  secretorj'  structure,  which  exists  in  the  cirrhotic 
kidney,  may  be  conibini^d  with  the  fatty  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
two  conditions  are  pathologically  distinct,  just  as  fatt}'  liver  and  cirrliosis 
may  be  combine<l.  Finally,  the  anatomiciU  characters  of  the  lardaceous, 
waxy,  or  amyloid  kidney  are  suflicient  to  show  this  to  be  a  distinct  pa- 
thological condition. 

The  pathological  character  of  the  morbid  conditions,  severally,  of  the 
kidneys  into  which  D right's  disease  is  resolvable,  is  another  point  of  in- 
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quiry.  In  the  large  white  kidney  the  affection  is  probablj-  inflammatorr, 
the  chronic  inflammation  being  seated  within  the  uriniferoun  tubeci.  This 
is  a  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  this  form  of  disease  is  found  incasis 
in  which  the  acute  affection  has  preceded.  In  the  cirrhotic  kiMnej,  the 
newly-formed  tissue  implies  intertubular  or  interstitial  chronic  influnmi- 
tion  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  the  fatty  kidney,  fat  is  deposited,  as 
in  other  organs,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  undue  accumulation  in 
the  blood.  The  lardaceous  deposit  is  a  result  of  a  prior  bloc^d-change. 
In  all  the  morbid  conditions  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  is  to  be  reganled 
as  the  localization  or  local  manifestation  of  the  constitutional  affection 
which  probably  involves  blood-changes,  the  latter  being  dependent  on 
perverted  assimilation.  That  the  pathology  embraces  blood-changes  may 
be  inferred  from  the  law  of  parallelism  which  these  affections  exemplifr. 
This  law  holds  good  certainly"  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  If  one  kidney 
be  enlarged,  the  other  is  likewise  enlarged,  and  so  with  respect  to  con- 
traction we  rarely  find  one  kidne}'  increased  in  size,  and  the  other  atro- 
phied. If  one  kidney  bo  fatty,  so  is  the  other,  etc.  Of  the  nature  of  tlic 
antecedent  blood-changes  we  are  ignorant ;  but  we  are  not  more  in  the 
dark  hero  than  with  resi>ect  to  other  affections  which,  in  like  manner,  are 
considered  as  constitutional. 

Causation, — In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  chronic  Bright's  disease 
follows  the  acute  affection.     The  causes,  in  these  cases,  are  those  which 
give  rise  to  the  latter.     Exclusive  of  these  cases,  the  causation  is  often 
obscure.     In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  there  are  no  smptoms 
denoting  impaired  health  prior  to  the  manifestations  of  the  renal  disease^ 
that  is,  prior  to  either  dropsy  or  urujmic  symptoms.     This  was  true  in  3U 
of  53  cases,  among  those  which  I  have  analyzed,  information  on  this  point 
being  contained  in  the  histories  of  these  63  cases.     In  G  of  these  30  casea, 
uraimic  coma  or  convulsions  occurred  either  when  the  i)atient8  were  aup- 
posed  to  be  in  good  health,  or  when  these  events  were  preceded  by  other 
ailments  only  for  a  period  not  longer  than  three  or  four  days.     In  the  23 
cases  in  whicli  ailments  preceded  the  manifestations  of  renal  disease,  ex* 
eluding  the  cases  in  which  other  diseases  existed,  the  patients  had  com- 
plained of  general  debility'  more  or  less  marked  for  a  period  ranging  from 
a  few  weeks  to  several  years.     It  is  very  probable  that  in  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  manifestations  of  renal  disease  occurred  in  persons  ap- 
parently in  good  healtli,  the  urine  would  have  been  found  for  weeks,  or 
months,  possibly  even  for  ^^ears,  to  furnish  proof  that  the  kidneys  were 
not  healthy.     The  disease  occurs  very  rarely  in  infancy  and  childhood,! 
fact  showing  that  the  acute  affection  in  early  life  seldom  1)ecomes  ohronic. 
The  disease  is  also  infrequent  in  old  age.     In  the  vast  majority  of  ctMt 
the  patii*nts  are  either  young  or  in  middle  life.     M3' analysis  of  lOSl^ 
corded  cases  showed  not  a  single  case  under  fourteen  or  over  seventy  yean 
of  age.     One  patient  onl}'-  was  70  3'ears  of  age.     The  mean  age  was  34 
years.     Of  491  cases  collected  from  different  authors  and  analyzed  by 
Frerichs  (inclusive  of  the  acute  affection),  the  ages  were  under  ten  in  19 
cases,  imder  twenty  and  over  ten  in  44  cases,  under  forty  and  over  twenty 
in  263  cases,  under  sixty  and  over  forty  in   146  cases,  and  over  sixtjk 
28  cases.     A  difference  relating  to  age  exists  between  the  different  fonns 
of  renal  disease.     The  large  white  kidney,  which  is  to  })e  considered  as  a 
olironic  tubal  nephritis,  occurs  especially  in  early  life,  although  extreme}; 
rare  under  two  3'ears  of  age.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ciniiotic  kidocjis 
seldom  developed  in  early  life.     Dickinson  states  that  the  earileat  age  it 
which  he  has  met  with  a  fatal  case  of  the  latter  is  twenty-four.    It  iamoit 
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t  to  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty.  Men  arc  much  oftener  affected 
&n  women.  Of  my  102  cases,  67  were  males  and  35  females.  As  re- 
rds  habits  of  intemperance,  of  the  102  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in 
the  histories  contained  information  on  this  point.  In  nearly  all  these 
»es  the  patients  were  males.  In  18  cases  the  habits,  as  regards  the  use 
alcoholic  stimulants,  were  good;  in  13  cases  the  patients  were  spirit- 
inkers  and  intemperate  ;  3  patients  were  moderate  drinkers ;  4  drank 
dt  liquors  freely,  and  in  one  case  it  was  simply  noted  that  the  patient 
fl  a  "  free  liver."  So  far  as  these  facts  go,  they  certainly  do  not  show 
y  special  causative  influence  pertaining  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
its.  It  is  probable  that  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  contributes  to 
e  production  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  their  direct 
ency  has  been  much  over-estimated.  Clinical  observation  in  this  coun- 
y  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  name  spirit-kidney,  as  applied  to  the 
rrhotic  kidney  by  Goodfellow.^  The  disease  is  much  oftener  observed 
.  hospitals  than  in  private  practice  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  a 
£t  going  to  show  that  the  exi)osures,  hardships,  and  deprivations  ind- 
ent to  the  lives  of  those  who  seek  for  hospital  relief  in  illness  are  involved 
I  the  causation.  Persons  whose  occupations  involve  exposure  to  cold 
nd  wet  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  those  who  are  protected  against 
be  vicissitudes  of  weather.  Cases  are  more  numerous  in  humid,  marshy 
limates,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  than  in  dry,  elevated,  and  inland  situations. 
Uaria,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  causation.  Of  78 
Ases  observed  in  situations  in  which  intermittent  fever  was  of  frequent 
Nxmrrence,  this  disease  had  existed  antecedently  to  the  renal  affection  in 
loly  ten.  Dickinson  shows  by  statistical  data  that  chronic  albuminuria  is 
»f  more  fi-equent  occurrence  in  temjxirate  than  in  either  cold  or  tropical 
loimtries,  and  that  variableness,  as  regards  temperature,  favors  its  pro- 
Inction. 
It  has  been  common  to  consider  chronic  albuminuria  as  not  infre- 
loeutly  de|>endent  on  cardiac  disease,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  on  insufli- 
»ent  grounds.  It  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  various  other 
liseases.  Prof.  Clark  has  shown  that  it  occurs  not  infrequentlj^  as  a 
X)mplicatioi\  of  chronic  dysentery.  It  sometimes  is  developed  during 
h^  progress  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but,  exclusive  of  the  waxy  kid- 
iey,the  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  after  death, tubercle  in  the  lungs 
ir  elsewhere  is  found  to  be  associated,  is  not  greater  than  in  fatal  cases 
>f  other  diseases.  Of  the  cases  of  the  waxy  kidney,  pulmonar}^  tuber- 
nlosis  exists  in  a  considerable  proportion,  and  it  precedes  the  renal  dis- 
Mse  sufficiently  often  to  denote  a  causative  influence.'  The  waxy  kidney 
s  developed  secondarily  to  syphilis  in  such  a  proportion  of  cases  as 
»  show  that  the  latter  has  a  causative  agency.  Caries  and  necrosis  of 
wnes  have  a  relation  of  causation  to  this  form  of  renal  disease ;  and  a 
War  relation  has  been  attributed  to  chronic  suppuration.'  Todd,  Gar- 
vAj  and  other  British  authors,  have  observed  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
he  cirrhotic  kidney  in  persons  affected  with  gout.  That  the  latter  affec- 
ion  is  often  involved  in  the  causation  is  doubtless  true ;  but  the  conncc- 
lon  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  constant  to  warrant,  as  a  distinctive  title 
rthis  form  of  renal  disease,  the  name  "  gouty  kidney."  Facts  appear  to 
low  that  the  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system  may  lead  to  tlie  devel- 
MDent  of  the  cirrhotic  kidney. 
Chronic  albuminuria  not  infrequently  supervenes  in  protracted  cases  of 

¥or  tMia  relating  to  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  renal  disease,  see  Dickinson,  op.  eit, 
Yids  Treatise  by  Stewart,  op.  eit,  *  Vide  Treatise  by  Dickinson,  op.  cit. 


Briglit'a  discaiU!.  In  thcxo  cases  renal  casts  cuuNtitnt 
of  the  iliaease.  It  is  yet  to  be  aseortaiiii'd  to  wliat  € 
waxy  casts  are  liable  to  be  foiintl  when  Rri^Iit's  ilin 
In  general,  the  diagiioHia  is  rendered  Hiifllcicutly  easy 
sistent  albiiminiirin,  unci,  frequently,  cants  of  the  di 
have  Ix'en  (lescril>ed,  tugetfier  with  droiisy  and  other  <1 
The  occasional  latency  of  the  disease,  exclnsive  of  kv 
the  urine,  is  not  to  be  lost  Bight  of.  Not  vcrj-  infi\i 
and  casts  show  the  disease  to  exist  whfn  dropsy  a 
symptoms  are  wanting.  The  disease  is  always  to  li 
of  coma  or  convnlsicjiis,  of  ci'phaliilgia,  or  neuralgia 
of  vertigo  and  othur  funns  of  cerebral  disonler,  of  a 
forms  of  paralysis,  of  scrons  inflammations,  of  per 
pui'ging,  of  ana'mia-  and  in) paired  mn^cnlnr  strength,  w 
is  not  othci'wise  intelligible.  In  short,  it  is  a  goo) 
examine  the  urine  for  albumen  in  nil  cases,  whi'ther 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  not,  and,  if  practicable,  win 
grounds  for  snsiiectiiig  the  kidneys  to  be  at  fanit,  tin 
be  eju|iIoje<l,  To  detennine  the  coexistence  of  Hr 
exclude  this  disease,  in  all  affections,  is  of  much  imp 
tlie  uritie  is  to  be  exiuuiucd  repeatedly  in  order  to  ascci 
of  albumen  or  casts. 

To  determine  tlie  jmrticular  form  of  chronic  Bri 
exists  is  not  always  practicable  with  our  existing  ki 
the  i>ro|)rii'ty,  for  the  i)r(.'Hent,  of  treating  of  the  <Iil 
tivcly,  nltbough  they  are,  iu  fact,  difleR'iit  affections 
the  ciirhotic  kidney,  however,  has  several  distingu 
features  which  have  been  already  referred  to  in  connt 
cal  history,  and  these  features  sometimes  warrant  nt 
l>ablc  ili;igiiosts.  This  fonn  of  disease  is  most  likely 
in  whit^h  the  disease  is  latent  no  to  the  dcTclonmc 
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"V^ion,  or  amnurosis,  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  this  form.  The  waxy 
kidney  is  to  be  diagnosticated  b}'  the  coexistence  of  waxy  liver  and 
^ideen,  and  by  the  prior  exisUaice  of  either  syphilis,  disease  of  the  bones, 
^Uberculous  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  chronic  suppuration.  Other  diag- 
tic  points  are  an  excessive  secretion  of  urine  with  a  low  sixicific  gravity, 
with  little  or  no  albumen,  and  tlie  small  amount  or  absence  of  general 
_  iy  if  the  heai*t  be  not  affected.  These  points,  however,  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  diagnosis  of  the  cirrhotic  kidney.  The  existence  of  gout  or 
evidence  of  lead  poisoning  render  it  j)robable  that  the  chronic  renal 
bion  is  cirrhotic.  Oil}'  casts  or  renal  epithelial  cells  containing  oil  in 
lance,  arc  significant  of  fatty  kidney. 
Unemic  coma,  with  or  without  convulsions,  sometimes  occurs  suddenly 
^^  persons  not  known  to  be  affected  with  renid  disease.  To  determine 
^  ^  kt  the  attack  is  due  to  urscmia,  in  these  cases,  the  urine  is  to  be  exam- 
with  reference  to  albumen,  the  presence  of  casts,  the  specific  gravit}', 
the  quantity,  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  the  catheter  should  be  re- 
ported to,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  specimen  with  as  little  delay 
possible.  Alwplex}',  congestive  or  from  extravasation  of  blooil, 
[itis,  epilepsy,  and  alcoholism  are  the  affections  to  ho  excluded  in 
of  unemic  coma  occurring  suddeul}',  or  when  the  previous  history 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  happen  in  hospital  cases. 

pBOONOSrs. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  different  forms  of  chronic 
Blight's  disease  destroy  life  sooner  or  later,  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off  by 
■ome  intercurrent  or  superadded  affection.  The  duration  in  fatal  cases 
Tmries  greatly  in  different  cases.  It  is  difilcult  to  determine  the  actual 
dnration  in  many  cases,  because  the  disease  is  usuallj'  developed  imper- 
ceptibly, and  has  existed  for  a  greater  or  less  jx^riod  before  its  manifesta- 
tioiiis  are  observed.  Dating  from  the  time  when  its  existence  is  declare<l, 
the  fatal  termination  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  continue  many  years.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  duration  is  l)etween  six  and  eighteen  months.  Although  re- 
oovery  may  not  take  place,  not  infrequently  the  ])rogress  of  the  dis(»ase 
^>pears  to  besta3'ed,or  it  progresses  imi>erceptibly,  the  prominent  symp- 
toms disappear,  and  the  patient  ma}'  have  comfoitable  health  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  the  albumen  and  casts  sometimes  disappearing  from  the  urine. 
The  kidneys,  like  other  important  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
etc.,  may  Ihj  disorganized  to  a  certain  extent,  and  still  lx>  competent  to 
fiiifil  their  functions  sufficiently  for  the  continuance  of  life  and  tolerable 
health. 

A  fatal  termination  is  frequently  due  to  accidents  or  secondary'  affe<»- 
tions,  such  as  pneumonia,  jX'ricarditis,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  etc.  Coex- 
isting disease  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  or  other  important  organs,  ofti^i 
hastens  the  fatal  termination.  The  pros|)ects  of  improvement  will  al^^o 
depend  much  on  tlie  general  condition  of  the  sj'stem.  As  regards  tlie 
mode  of  dying,  it  is  by  apnoca  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  i)urely  by 
asthenia.  In  the  former  cases,  unemic  coma,  h^'drothorax,  pulmonary 
osdema  or  a^lema  of  the  glottis,  are  the  immediate  causes  of  death.  In 
the  latter  cases,  long-continued  and  excessive  general  drops}-,  persistent 
vomiting  or  complete  loss  of  appetite  and  digestion,  preccfle  death,  synij)- 
toms  of  urffimic  ]>oisoning  being  absent.  Of  45  fatal  cases  among  those 
which  I  have  anal3'zed,  in  18  the  death  was  attributable  to  unemic  coma 
or  convulsions;  in  ft  cases  the  death  was  due  to  exhaustion  irrespective 
of  complications,  and  in  21  cases  the  causes  of  death  related,  measurably 
or  entirely,  to  complications  or  intercurrent  affections. 


Tith  conifi^rtaUc  health  for  an  indefinite  [Xiriod.  Chroi 
repreeentL-d  hy  the  large  white  kidney,  may  exist  to  a 
tent,  nud  rccuvery  takes  plM»  with  little  or  do  pcrmai 
organs.  It  in  probable  that  recovery  may  take  place 
kidney ;  nor  is  it  Bettletl  that,  existing  Trithin  certain 
kidney  is  necessarily  j>crmauent.  Whatever  may  be  tl 
it  is  to  be  bunie  in  mind  tliat  the  kidneys  may  be  dam 
equivalent  to  the  lose  of  the  whole  of  one  of  the  organs, 
portion  be  quite  sufllcicnt  for  life  and  health. 

Of  my  102  recorded  eases,  in  Tithe  hietorics  extend 
or  a.  condition  which  was  consideri.-<l  as  denoting  recu' 
71  cases,  in  22  tlie  latter  termination  was  noted.  In  a 
the  affection  was  acute,  and  in  some,  instead  of  a  pci 
there  may  have  been  only  a  temporary  Busjiension  of 
phenomen.'u  Making  due  allowance  for  these  cases, 
analysis  affords  encouragement  to  hope  for  reco^-ery  i 
ficnut  pro|iortion  of  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease ; 
may  be  entertained  the  hope  of  an  arrest  of  further  prog 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  chronic,  as  well  as  of  acatc 
therapeutical  indications  relate  to  general  dropsy  and 
dropsy,  when  great  or  considerable,  calk  for  the  san 
cases  of  the  acute  disease.  In  genentl,  hydragogue  eai 
the  most  elllcient  and  ri'liable  means  of  affording  relief, 
slight  or  moderate,  the  saline  cathartics  may  suffice— 
of  magnesia  or  soda,  or  the  citrate  of  magnesia ;  but  if 
sion  be  large,  more  active  hydrngogucs  are  required,  \i 
bogc,  or  the  hitartrate  of  potassa  with  Jalap.  The  acrici 
tics  are  to  be  avoidetl.  The  hydragogue  may  be  given 
to  produce  free  purging,  and  rejwated  after  iutervslB  of 
or  it  may  be  continued  in  small  doses  daily,  bo  as  to  k 
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^e,  but  it  is  also  drastic  in  its  operation,  and  the  cathartics  which  are 
re  purely  hydragogues  are  to  be  preferred. 

Diuretics  are  less  reliable  than  hydragogue  cathartics.  Frequently  the 
nejs  will  not  respond  to  them,  but  in  some  cases  these  reme<lies  act 
ciently.  Experience  shows  that  they  may  be  tried  without  risk  of 
n^  harm.  Their  effect  upon  the  kidneys  is  not  injurious ;  indeed,  there 
"eason  to  believe  that  when  they  produce  diuresis  they  may  do  good  by 
shing  away  accumulated  epithelium  and  morbid  products  which  ob« 
act  the  uriniferous  tubes.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  doses  not  large 
logh  to  purge,  or  the  acetate  of  potassa,  may  be  given  in  conjunction 
h  digitalis,  the  infusion  of  broom,  or  other  vegetable  diuretics.  I  have 
>wn  the  infusion  of  parsley  root  (  Petrosolinum)  to  be  remarkably  effec- 
e  as  a  diuretic  remedy.  If  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  pre- 
de  the  internal  use  of  diuretics,  their  external  application  may  be  tried 
er  the  plan  proposed  by  Christison,  viz.,  an  infusion  of  digitalis  Sj  in 
ter  5XX,  applied  to  the  abdomen  by  cloths  soaked  in  it,  or  by  the 
mgio-piline,  I  have  known  this  application  to  be  followed  by  copious 
iresis  and  complete  disappearance  of  general  dropsy.  A  liniment  of 
s;italis,  iodine,  and  squill  rubbed  over  the  abdomen  and  limbs  will,  in 
me  instances,  increase  notably  the  quantity  of  urine.  If  continued, 
rwever,  it  is  apt  soon  to  excite  soreness  of  the  skin.  As  regards  digi- 
Ub,  it  may  bo  useful,  in  certain  cases,  not  only  as  a  diuretic,  but  by 
idting  the  production  of  urea.  Experimental  observations  by  Mdge- 
inel  and  Rabateau,  under  the  direction  of  Robin,  of  Paris,  show  a  marked 
faounution  of  urea  in  the  urine  as  an  effect  of  this  drug,  this  effect  being 
raster  in  proportion  to  the  retardation  of  the  circulation  which  the  drug 
octtions.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  juniper  has  proved  useful  as  a 
iontic,  in  some  cases  under  my  observation,  when  remedies  were  not 
okrated  by  the  stomach.  The  vapor  may  be  produced  by  dropping  30 
linims  of  the  oil  on  a  sponge  dippefl  in  hot  water  and  squeezed.  The 
ihalation  may  be  repeated  several  times  daily. 

Sodorifics  must  be  relied  upon  if  hydragogue  cathartics  be  not  borne 
d1  the  kidneys  do  not  respond  to  diuretics.  The  hot-air  bath — that  is, 
Mted  air  introduced  under  the  bedclothes — is  the  most  efficient  mode 
f  producing  diaphoresis.  This  may  be  employed  in  alternation  with  ca- 
bntics  or  diuretics.  Patients  often  express  a  sense  of  marked  relief 
Iter  perspiring  freely  under  the  use  of  the  hot-air  bath,  but  in  some  cases 
k  occasions  a  disagreeable  heating  of  the  surface  without  free  i>erspira- 
lon,  and,  if  carried  too  far  or  repeated  too  often,  it  produces  prostration, 
tqinience  in  individual  cases  must  be  the  guide  as  to  its  utility  and  the 
xtent  to  which  it  should  be  carried.  The  warm  bath,  pers]nration  Ixjing 
Bpt  up  for  some  time  afterward  by  covering  the  patient  with  an  abun- 
Inoe  of  clothing,  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  hot-air  bath 
rkn  the  latter  cannot  be  conveniently  employed,  or  when  its  operation  is 
BMtis&ctory. 

In  cases  of  excessive  distension  of  the  integument  of  the  lower  limbs 
■d  genitals,  temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  making  numerous  mi- 
ute  punctures  of  the  skin  with  a  pin,  the  punctures  being  so  RUf)erficijd 
I  not  to  draw  blood.  The  amount  of  water  which  drains  away  through 
Me  imperceptible  punctures  is  surprising.  This  method  is  to  be  pre- 
rnd  to  deep  punctures  or  incisions,  which  are  apt  to  lead  to  erysipelas 
dgangrene. 

Bydra^^ogue  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  sudorifics  are  the  means,  also, 
'  the  elimination  of  urea  in  the  cases  in  which  symptoms  denoting  une- 
I  are  present.    If  urflemic  poisoning  be  manifested  by  coma  or  convul« 


tlictn.  it  miglit  l>c  8)ippose<l  thnt  <liitn'tics  arc  objcotio 
of  their  in i-rcasing  the  Gxc-ri'lioii  of  a]bum<;n  in  the  u 
sliowR  tbiit  they  do  not  pnxliii-e  this  cfToct ;  although  th« 
ieiiiigniciit{Kl,ttie  amoiintot':illiuiucn  is  gcnerallj- not  gr 
and  it  may  crcn  be  (liminishcd. 

So  for  the  treatment  n-latcs,  not  to  the  disetwe  itscir, 
There  ore  no  siiccial  thcr!iix-utii;al  measures  to  bo  em 
moval  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys.  Cert: 
tK-cn  fin|>]>(jsi'd  to  have  a  cnrsitive  effect,  viz.,  tlic  tinctii 
nitric  neid,  anil  preparatioiin  of  mereurj-.  Exixrience  h 
liidi  the  eltiency  of  tlieso  or  other  remedies  addressed  tli 
neys.  Much,  however,  may  often  lie  done  hyjudioionsmj 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  disenxe,  prolonging  life,  ar 
not  take  i>l!ic<',  securing  comfortable  liealth  for  an  indefli 
remedies  are  indicated.  The  preparations  of  quinia  au'l 
ellieient.  Here,  as  iu  other  ntH-ctious  in  the  treatment  i 
continual  use  of  tonics  is  important,  a  change  of  remc 
time  i^  advisable. 

Ilygifuic  measures  are  of  the  first  importance.  Alin 
daiit  anil  nutritious  as  the  powers  of  digestion  will  n<1ii 
stfure  uniform  warmtli  and  activity  of  the  functions  of  1 
an  amniuit  of  out^door  life  ns  the  strength  of  the  iMitieni 
tute  the  hygienic  management.  Abeille  states  that  liydi 
have  been  found  nseful  in  France.  Travelling,  es|)ccial 
age,  lius  lieen  found  highly  iisenil.  Some  striking  ill 
efflcacy  of  the  latter  are  cited  in  Johnson's  treatise.  1 
diMc-aHC  appears  to  l>e  much  less  fre<{itent  in  tropical, 
climates,  siiggesta  the  inquiry,  whetlier  it  may  not  be 
jMitieuts  to  exchange  for  these  climates  one  which  is 
variitliilily  and  humidity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ar1 
of  debility  or  disorder  are,  as  for  as  [Ktssible,  to  be  ran 
inir  of  ImkIv  nr  mind,  exiiosum  to  vieissiludi>«  of  we«t.hp 
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I,  there  be  any  fuundation  for  them.  I  have  known  opium  to  be 
I,  habitually,  in  large  doses,  for  several  moiitlis,  by  a  patient  who 
much  from  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  urine  l)eing  loaded  with 
len,  and  the  dropsy  very  great,  and,  so  far  from  its  being  injurious, 
was  apparently  prolonged  by  its  use.  At  Bellevue  Hospital  opium 
been  given  largel}*,  and  chiefly  relied  upon,  in  the  treatment  of  unemic 
^_  —  ^omlsions,  by  my  associate,  Prof.  Alfretl  L.  Loomis,  who  has  been  led 
^^IT  Mb  experience  to  consider  this  plan  of  treatment  eminentl}'  successful. 
^^^«re  is  reason  to  believe  that,  so  far  from  opium  having  a  poisonous 
'^^SWon,  it  renders  the  nervous  system  more  tolerant  of  the  unemie  poison. 
^^^  Vomiting  and  purging,  if  excessive,  claim  interference,  but  it  is  to  be 
^^^cxdlected  that  generally  these  symptoms  denote  tlie  vicarious  elimina- 
^•^Mi  of  urea  through  the  alimentar}^  canal.  It  would  be  injudicious  to 
^%tempt  to  arrest  the  eliminator}'  process  in  this  direction,  but,  as  oxces- 
";.TB  vomiting  and  purging  preclude  adequate  alimentation,  jiidliative 
lures  are  to  be  employed.  Relief  may  be  i»rocured  indirectly  by 
LToring  elimination  through  the  cutaneous  surface  by  means  of  the  hot- 
bath.  Direct  ])alliation  may  be  obtaine<l  by  jMcces  of  ice  taken  into 
'^Jie  stomach,  by  rubefacients  or  dry  cups  ai)plied  to  tlie  abdomen,  and  by 
"Vie  internal  use  of  hydroe3'anic  acid,  creasote,  tlie  oxalate  of  cerium,  and 
'Vie  preparations  of  bismuth.  The  latter  are  often  higlily  useful.  The 
dilute  sulphuric  or  the  hydrochloric  acid,  given  with  a  view  to  neutralize 
the  ammonia,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  George  Johnson.  Dr.  Johnson  also 
advises  copious  libations  of  warm  water,  in  order  to  facilitate  vomiting, 
and  thus  remove  the  ammonia  from  the  stomach. 

Astringent  remedies  have  been  advised  with  a  view  to  restrain  the 
excretion  of  albumen  in  eases  in  which  the  urine  is  highly-  albuminous. 
Gallic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron, 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  I  have  re])eate<lly  made  trial  of  gallic 
add  for  the  end  just  stated,  but  with  little  or  no  ertect.  Dr.  Uoratio  C. 
Wood  has  found  the  albumen  to  diminish  in  a  marked  degree  under  the 
use  of  this  remedy  given  to  the  extent  of  forty-live  grains  dally.  Tannic 
acid  prodaces  no  effect  in  that  way,  and,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Wood,  it  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  coagulating  albumen.' 

Dr.  Arthur  Scott  Donkin  claims  that  the  skim-milk  treatment  effects 
a  cure  in  cases  of  the  large  white  kidney,  and  that  marked  iKUiefit  is  de- 
rived from  it  in  the  other  forms.  He  has  found  it  to  occasion  abundant 
diuresis,  carrying  off  the  dropsy  within  three  weeks,  and  the  albumen  in 
the  urine  subsequently  disappearing.  The  cases,  however,  which  he  ad- 
duces are  too  few  to  justify  his  encomiums  on  this  tri*atment,  but  it  should 
be  tried  until  its  merits  are  determinwl  b}-  a  sufliciently  large  number  of 
clinical  facts.  The  loss  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood,  from  its  elimination 
b}'  the  kidne}-,  has  suggested,  as  an  important  in<lication,  the  endeavor  to 
make  up  this  loss  by  a  highly  albuminous  diet ;  an<l  the  evidence  of  expe- 
rience has  been  cited  in  behalf  of  the  usefulness  of  this  measure  of  treat- 
ment.' 

The  treatment  of  comj)lications,  such  as  serous  inflammations,  or  of 
affections  which  may  l>e  accidentally  associated  with  chronic  Briglit's  dis- 
ease, is  to  be  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  the  latter.  Active  measures, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  Ik?  admissible,  are  contra -indi- 
cated.    General  or  local  bloodletting,  mercury,  and  other  depressing  mea- 

•  Philadelphia  Mod.  TIitipp,  Frbmary  1, 1871. 

■  Vide  article  "On  Albuminuria  audita  Ferro- Albuminous  Treatment,"  by  Dr. 
David  Nelson,  New  Sydenham  Society  Year-Book  of  Medicine  and  Surgerj-  for 
1860. 


of  the  disease,  the  earlier  its  exiBt«nce  is  ascertained  tb 
amount  of  dami^  before  the  disease  is  stayed. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Blmple  Renal  CysU.  HydMlds  In  the  Kidney.  Reii*l  TabcTCulosU.  ( 
neys,  Muvuble  KldoFy.  Hu'iuuturla.  I>labet«s  Mcllltus— Auatomlea 
UMory— Pil  bcloElcKl  C  haructer— Cauutlon— Ulagnosta— Progooab— T 

THE  kidneys  are  sometitnea  the  se&t  of  atfections  ini 
cLaugea  other  than  those  already  conaiOered.  Ca 
tuberculous  affection  occasionally  occur  in  these  organe 
simple  cyeta  are  additional  affections  in  this  category, 
the  pathological  anatomist  is  greater  than  their  practil 
the  physician,  insBmuch  as  it  ia  often  difficult  or  impose 
the  &ct  of  their  existence  cliuicallj'.  On  thia  account  U 
work,  only  a  pasaing  notice.  Having  noticed  theae  i 
mainder  of  this  chapter  wilt  be  devoted  to  the  considei 
meilUus. 

Beaal  Cyiti. 
Cyats  discoverahle  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
cjsta,  arc  frequently  found  in  chronic  BrigLt's  disease, 
in  the  contracted  kidney.    Cysts  apparent  to  the  nafci 
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U^nid  which  may  be  limpid  and  colorless,  of  a  citron  color,  or  sometimes 
^aite  dark.  Occasionally  the  contents  are  thick,  and  sometimes  nearly 
qaite  solid.  They  sometimes  contain  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and  I 
seen  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  an  English  walnut  projecting  from  the 
r,  which  contained  a  solid  mass  of  pure  cholesterin.  The  liquid 
itents  of  renal  cysts  rarely  contain  the  constituents  of  the  urine. 
The  symptomis  may  point  to  the  existence  of  renal  disease  if  the  cysts 
BufQciently  numerous  or  large  to  occasion  considerable  interference 
the  circulation  in  the  kidneys,  or  with  their  secretory  function.  The 
le  may  be  scanty  or  abundant ;  it  will  be  likely  to  contain  albumen, 
wiU  be  more  or  less  deficient  in  urea  and  the  other  solid  constituents, 
dropsy  may  occur  and  the  effects  of  uraemia.  Under  these  cir- 
^taouitances,  the  disease  will  be  considered  as  Bright 's  disease  prior  to  the 
Autopsy.  1  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  death  from  sudden  urasmic 
^oma  was  attributable  to  extensive  cystic  destruction  of  the  kidneys. 

Renal  cj'sts  are  often  discovered  in  the  dead-house,  when  there  had 

Iwen  no  symptoms  during  life  pointing  to  disease  of  the  kidneys.     If  the 

cysts  be  not  large  nor  numerous  enough  to  involve  considerable  des- 

tniction  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  and  Bright's  disease  be  not  associated, 

they  may  not  have  occasioned  any  appreciable  inconvenience. 

Were  their  existence  discoverable  during  life,  the  indications  for  treat- 
ment would  relate  to  the  symptoms  and  etfects. 

Hydatids  in  the  Kidney. 

Hydatids  in  the  kidney  are,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  in  other 
<Mgans,  for  example  the  liver,  and  a  descri])tion  of  them  need  not  be  here 
repeated.  Their  occurrence  in  the  kidney  is  extremely  rare.  They  occur 
in  6nly  one  kidney,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  excep- 
tkmfl.  They  do  not,  therefore,  diminish  the  excretion  of  urine  sufficiently 
to  occasion  uraemia.  If  they  interfere  with  the  secretory  functions  of  the 
kfdney,  the  augmented  functional  activity  of  its  tcllow  makes  up  for  the 
deficiency.  So  long  as  the  hydatids  remain  intact  within  the  renal  paren- 
eliyma  they  give  rise  to  no  well-marked  symptoms,  and  they  may  remain 
fiir  an  indefinite  period  completely  latent.  They  are  found  after  death 
when  no  renal  trouble  has  been  majiifested  during  life.  They  sometimes 
attain  to  a  sufiScient  size  to  form  a  tumor  perceptible  by  palpation.  The 
Bjmptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  depend  on  inliammation,  ulceration,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  hydatids  in  different  directions. 

If  the  hydatid  cysts  open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  hydatids 
pass  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  and  are  discharged  with  the  urine. 
In  their  passage  along  the  ureter  they  may  give  rise  to  the  same  train  of 
symptoms  as  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus,  in  other  words,  to  nephritic 
colic.  Owing  to  their  elasticity,  hydatids  of  considerable  size  may  pass 
into  the  bladder  and  through  the  ureter  without  great  difficulty,  and 
without  much  pain.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  dis- 
charged in  great  numbers.  Their  passage  may  be  accompanied  with 
hematuria  and  pyuria.  The  latter  is  due  to  suppuration  of  the  hydatid 
cyst. 

The  hydatid  cyst  sometimes  develops  in  a  direction  toward  the  surface 
of  the  kidneys,  and  opens  into  the  post-renal  areolar  tissue.  Suppuration 
takes  place  and  an  abscess  forms  in  the  lumbar  region,  which,  when 
opened  or  allowed  to  open  spontaneously,  gives  exit  to  hydatids  together 
with  pus  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Hydatid  cysts  in  the  kidneys  have 
been  known  to  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  stomach,  intestinal 
53 
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cuul,ajia  eren  into  tbelanga,tti»]qrdatiidf.  In  the  Utter  F&<ie,ban^»l 
pectorated.    And,  ngBin,  hydktida  bm,  u  in  mber  sitnationi,  «<      '     ' 


die,  the  cyst  oontraots  and  beoomM  oUitSEH^'vl, 

amount  of  oaleaieous  matter,*  apootaaeoiu  cure  in  this  way  takiu^ i 

'Ibe  diagnosia  of  thta  afltation  OHoiot  be  made  prior  to'  tbe  di 
of  the  hydatids  in  some  one  oC  tbe  direcBoiu  jm^t  stat«<I.     The  | 
in  cases  in  which  the  hydatlda  wsdiachsrged  through  the  Tvaa\  , 
or  in  the  lumbar  region,  ia  not  very  iinlknmtl>lc.     The  ireaiinieiit 
not  embrace  any  ape^al  therapentiaal  meaaar^.  Imt  is  to  be  guTeniadta-^ 
the  symptoms  and  circumatanoea  proper  to  Individual 

Kanal  Tulltrtmlaiis. 

A  tnbercnloiiB  afltotion  of  the  Udneya  la  always  seooodaiy  t«  pgi» 
nary  taberoolosia.  It  is  rare  for  seoondaiy  tcbercnlosis  to  ocmt  b  tUi> 
eitoation,  but  specimena  of  extensire  tubercnloiia  disease  are  ocuudiadh- 
met  with.  I  have  seen  both  kidneys  orammeil  with  yellow  ubmk 
which  was  present  in  abundance  within  the  pel\-ie  cavity  as  wt^U  aa  intUi 
tiie  renal  parenchyma.  In  this  case  tiie  Teneulse  SL-minalf^  were 
filled  with  tuberoolooB  matter.  In  another  e|ieeinien  the  kiiliKjy 
tained  nomerooa  tubercoloos  cavitiea,  the  patient  djing  of  ptrrfonaMa  (t 
Inng  incident  to  pwlmonaiy  tabercnkMia. 

The  diagooais  can  baldly  be  made  with  any  de^jce  of  positivviien,  Mjjl 
the  therapeutical  measures,  were  the  exiat^ice  of  tubercle  in  tbew  txn^ 
determinable,  would  be  those  Indicated  by  the  tuberculous  affecUoDoilIlp 
lunga. 

Oareimomft  of  tha  Kidneys 

Cancer  is  rarely  seated  in  the  kidneys,  aare  when  it  extend*  to  tM 
o^ans  fW>m  an  adjoining  sitaation.  In  the  caws  in  which  theatMhS 
occurs  in  these  oi^ans,  the  form  of  cancer  iausiiallj-  tho  cuiu-phaloM.  TW  1 
cancerous  growth  may  be  presented  in  one  ormort-  massca  of  v:iHal>l-™«. 
situated  in  the  cortical  portion,  without  much  fnlartitiiK-nt  <.r  Hn-  fi'in: 
or  the  kidney  may  bu  greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  tumor  diseoTOiUe 
by  the  touch.  Encephaloid  cancer  in  the  kidney  ia  comparati^tlT  ft^ 
quent  in  children.  Dr.  C.  Hilton  Fas^e  has  reported  a  case,  the  pabot 
being  four  and  a  half  years  old,  in  which  the  affected  kidney  weighed  4j 
Ihg.  A  kidnej',  in  the  case  of  a  child  eleven  months  old,  weighing  5}  Ua, 
was  presented  to  me  by  my  collei^;He  Prof,  Mott. 

Hiematuria,  the  source  of  tlie  blood  being  evidently  the  kidney,  with  « 
without  preceding  and  accompanying  pains  in  the  renal  region,  calralou 
pyelitis  being  excluded,  and  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen  near  the  site  of  tht 
kidney  bting  felt,  which  is  not  movable,  not  lowered  by  the  deaceat  (rf 
the  diaphragm,  and  not  fluctuating,  render  the  diagnosis  quite  oeruia. 
The  diagnosis,  under  these  circumstances,  is  positive  if  cancer  exist  is 
some  other  situation. 

Palliative  measures  of  treatment  ouly  are  indicated. 

Kovable  Kidney. 
One  of  the  kidneys  is  sometimes  loosened  so  as  to  form  a  movable  tonitf 
which  may  be  felt  tlirough  the  abdominnl  waits.  This  is  to  be  recoUectH 
in  determining  the  nature  of  obscure  tumors  within  the  abdomen.  The 
right  kidney  oftener  than  the  lett  i^  movable ;  it  occurs  in  females  oftcw 
tlun  in  males.     Of  35  cases  analyzed  hy  Fritz  and  Bccquct,  in  30  the  pi- 
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tients  were  females.*  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  age  is  between  18 
jlpid  45  years.  The  movablcness  is  attributable  to  violence,  to  increased 
larighf.  of  the  organ  from  disease,  to  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walls 
'  jfnm  pregnancies,  and  to  the  use  of  corsets ;  these  causes  may  act  singly 
W  in  combination. 

A  movable  kidney  occasions  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  especially  after 
■nsciilar  exertion,  and  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen.  The  latter 
ii  probably  due  to  twisting  of  the  ureter  and  retention  of  urine  in  the 
pdvis  of  the  organ  from  the  temiK)rary  obstruction  thereby  occasioned. 

The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  kidney  in  its  size  and  form,  together  with  a  tympanitic  reso- 
nance on  i)ercu89ion,  showing  the  presence  of  intestine  posteriorly  in  the 
site  of  the  kidney. 

Mechanical  compression  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  bandage,  belt, 
or  abdominal  supporter,  obviates,  in  a  measure,  the  inconvenience  attend- 
ing this  anomaly. 

Hsematuria. 

Hflematuria,  or  blowlv  urine,  occurs  in  various  diseases,  as  well  as  after 
wounds  and  other  hijuries  of  the  ditferent  parts  composing  the  urinary 
apparatus.  The  hemorrliage  niiiy  take  place  from  the  kidney^s,  the  uterus, 
the  bladder,  or  the  urethra.  When  it  takes  place  from  the  bladder  or 
nrethra,  whether  it  be  traumatic  or  symptomatic  of  disease,  it  comes 
within  the  pro\ince  of  surgery ;  but  the  moans  of  determining  that  the 
hemorrhage  is  either  cystic  or  urethral  are  of  importance  to  the  jjhysician 
MB  aiding  him,  by  exclusion,  to  decide  either  that  the  hiematuria  is  renal, 
or  that  the  blood  comes  from  the  ureter.  Urethral  hemorrhage  is  easily 
discriminated.  The  blood  escapes  without  any  effort  of  micturition,  and 
hiBmaturia  exists  only  in  so  far  as  blood  remaining  in  the  urethra  is  washed 
awaj  with  the  flow  of  urine.  Moreover,  the  seat  of  the  disease  or  injury 
may  be  ascertained  by  surgical  exploration.  Cystic  hemorrhage  is  dis- 
criminated by  attention  to  the  following  points:  The  passage  of  pure 
-blood,  with  acts  of  micturition,  after  the  discharge  of  urine,  obstruction 
to  the  free  escape  of  urine  from  the  presence  of  coagula  within  the  bladder, 
the  existence  of  calculus  as  dct(»rmined  by  surgical  exploration,  the  symp- 
toms of  either  cystitis,  ulceration,  or  malignant  disease  of  the  bladder,  and 
finally,  the  fact  of  the  bladder  having  been  the  seat  of  a  wound  or  injury. 

Cystic  hemorrhage  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  certiun  towns  at  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  The  name 
endemic  hstmaturia  has  been  applied  to  it  in  these  situations.  The  re- 
searches of  Dr.  John  Harley  ren<ler  probable  the  de|)endence  of  the  hemor- 
rfaage  in  the  cases  of  so-called  endemic  hiematuria  or  an  entozootic  disease 
of  the  bladder.  Examining  the  urine  in  a  numl)er  of  casas  occurring  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dr.  Harley  found  invariably  the  eggs  of  an  ento- 
zoon,  and  in  some  samples  examined  ciliated  animalculae  were  discovered, 
belonging  to  the  family  Disiomum^  of  the  class  FrematodtaJ*  The  larvae 
of  this  parasite  are  contained  in  the  river-water  drank  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  places  in  which  the  disease  prevails.  This  parasite  has  been  found 
in  other  organs  than  the  urinary  bladder,  namely,  in  the  portal  vein  by 

•  Archives  de  M^decine,  Janvier,  1865. 

«  Vide  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  February  6,  1864 ;  also,  the  Ameri- 
eaa  Joamal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1864.  Vide  second  article  by  Harley  in 
Trans.  Royal  Med.  and  Chinir^.  Society  of  London,  vol.  lii.,  1869;  do.  third  com- 
munication in  do.  1871,  and  in  London  Lancet,  Dec.  8,  1870. 
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BSIbar,  of  Cairo,  and  in  the  veina  of  tlie  mesentery  ami  pelvis  of  ih* 
ney  by  Griesiuger,  Keinliart,  and  Lantaer,' 

Excluding  tli6  urethra  anil  the  blatlder  as  the  source  ot  the 
in  cases  of  becmaturia,  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  tb* 
comes  Trom  the  ureter  or  from  the  kidney.  Elemorrhage  from  llw  nnM 
generally  involves  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  this  situation.  If.  th(» 
fore,  symptoms  denoting  this  causation  be  wanting:,  anJ  the  hpraontap 
be  not  cystic  or  urethral,  in  all  probability  the  sourep  of  Xhr  hrmon^agcii 
renal.  In  most  of  the  eases  of  hematuria  in  which  the  blooily  urin*  it- 
notes  a  medical,  as  distinguished  from  a  surgical,  afTeotion,  the  Momrf 
the  hemorrhage  is  the  kidney.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  hanon^ 
is  both  renal  and  cyetio.  In  tracing  blood  in  the  arins  to  tti"  Idtej; 
aside  from  the  exclusion  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  ureter  aa  tconmil 
the  hemorrhage,  changes  in  the  nrine,  in  addition  to  those  depeodflOt  (■ 
the  presence  of  blood,  and  also  other  symptoms  of  renal  disease,  ait,  tt 
course,  to  be  taken  into  accouiiL  The  microscope  is  sometimes  mutaKJ 
in  determining  the  presence  of  blood  in  tlie  urine,  Purpurine  may  i^ 
to  the  nriue  a  color  resembling  that  caused  liy  blood.  Various  anUo 
ingesteil  give  rise  to  an  ap|>eHr:ince  of  bloody  urine,  nsmely.  the  priAht 
pear,  beet-root,  madder,  logwood,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  blood  mtjW 
present  in  so  small  an  amount  as  not  to  produce  a  bloody  appeanneeto 
the  naked  eye,  when  the  microscope  shows  blood-corpuscles  in  thcMd' 
inent.  The  presence  of  blood-casts  in  the  sediment  nf  the  urine  is  pmf 
that  the  hemorrhage  is  renal ;  so,  also,  the  presence  of  fibrinous  caaUif 
the  ureter,  the  latter  being  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  nakfl  rjt 
The  action  of  the  urine  upon  the  blood  occasions  a  smoky  or  tiooty  if^Ksr 
ance  of  the  urine  in  certain  cases. 

Renal  hemorrhage  is  generally  to  lie  regarded  merely  in  the  light  o( » 
symptom.  As  such,  it  enters  into  the  clinical  history  of  acute  albim^ 
nnria  or  tnhular  nephritis.  Uffimaturia  fVom  either  renal  or  cystic  hto» 
rhage,  or  both,  is  a  symptom  of  diseases  wiiivh  are  charact'3rii«i  ht 
hemorrhage  from  different  mucous  surfaces.  Thus  it  is  symptorornii:  n( 
scorbutus,  purpura  hemorrhagica,  and  yellow  fever.  By  several  writrni, 
however,  it  is  considered  as  occurring  under  circumstances  which  wamat 
its  being  recognized  as  an  individual  affection,  which  has  been  namnl 
itilermiUenl  or  paroxy»mal  hxmaluria.  An  account  of  the  affeelien  w 
catted,  based  on  an  analysis  of  seven  cases  observed  by  himself,  has  htn 
published  by  Dr.  Edward  Headlam  Greenhow.'  The  datA  for  the  l^^ 
Bcription  which  follows  are  derived  from  Dr.  Greenhow's  paper. 

Tho  affection  in  all  cases  was  imiform  as  regards  the  symptoms  lad 
course;  and  in  all,  the  existing  cause  appeared  to  be  the  same,  namely, 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet.  As  the  names  of  the  affection  imply,  the  affec- 
tion is  characterized  by  paroxysms.  These  commence  with  coldnes*  of 
the  extremities,  followed  by  a  chill,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
rigors.  During  the  chill  the  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  weight  ti»i 
pain  in  the  loins,  with  weakness  and  stiffiiess  in  tlio  lower  limbs.  Gene- 
rally, but  not  invariably,  the  chill  is  followeil  by  imperfectly  marked 
febrile  movement.  ''  From  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  after  the  chilliiHai 
or  rigors,  the  patient  has  never  failed  to  pass  the  first  dark-colored  imoc, 
which  has  always  been  highly  albuminous,  and  has  contained  numerout 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  with  more  or  tees  of  brownish  or  yeliowi»b- 
red  amorphous  granular  matter,  and  a  few  hyaline  casts,  but  only  ooc*- 
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sionally  some  stray  blood-corpuscles.  At  each  succeeding  micturition 
after  the  chilliness,  the  urine  has  invariably  shown  more  or  less  diminu- 
tion of  color,  of  albumen,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  of  its  other  abnormal 
constituents,  resuming  its  natural  character  and  appearance  by  the  second 
or  third  micturition,  after  slight  attacks,  and  usually  by  the  fourth  or 
filth  after  severer  paroxysms.  By  the  second  day  after  an  attack,  the 
fMfctients,  as  a  rule,  have  regained  their  ordinary  degree  of  health  and 
strength,  and  have  continued  woU  until  some  fresh  exposure  has  brought 
on  a  new  attack  of  their  complaint.  To  this  summary  I  may  add,  that, 
so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  all  the  patients  suffering  from  this  dis- 
ease have  had  the  same  pale,  sallow,  cachectic  aspect,  two  of  them  having 
been  distinctly  jaundiced,  and  the  others  having  had  at  times  an  icteroid 
tint  of  skin.'' 

The  evidence  of  haematuria  in  this  affection  is  chiefly  the  presence  in 
tiie  urine  of  the  brownisli  or  yellowish-red  amorphous  granular  matter, 
which  is  supposed  to  consist  of  disintegrated  blood-corpuscles ;  the  latter 
are  not  uniformly  found,  and  when  i)resent  they  are  not  numerous.  The 
short  duration  of  the  affection  shows  the  absence  of  inflammation  or  any 
important  lesion  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  evidently  a  constitutional  affec- 
tion of  which  the  haematuria  is  a  local  expression. 

From  its  paroxysmal  character,  and  its  occurrence  sometimes  in  mala- 
rious districts,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  ague.  Of  the 
eases  observed  by  Greenhow,  not  one  had  ever  had  intermittent  fever ; 
and  it  occurs  among  those  who  have  never  been  exposed  to  malarious  in- 
fluence. Occurring,  liowever,  in  malarious  districts,  it  may  be  associated 
with  intermittent  fever. 

The  treatment  consists  of  measures  to  restore  warmth  during  the  chill, 
and,  afterward,  of  quinia  and  chalybeate  tonics.  Remedies  with  a  view 
to  the  arrest  of  the  renal  hemorrhage  do  not  seem  to  be  required.  Aft;er 
an  attack,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  should  be  avoided,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  affection. 

Intermittent  or  paroxysmal  hiematuria  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  seven 
oaees  reported  by  Greenhow  came  under  his  observation  during  a  period 
of  ten  years  f.  and  he  states  that  in  English  medical  records  he  was  able 
to  find  only  ten  or  eleven  cases.  Cases  have  been  of  not  infrequent 
oocurrence  during  certain  seasons  in  different  situations  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  I  have  learned  in  personal  intercourse  with  medical  practi- 
tioners at  the  South.  From  its  apparent  connection  with  intermittent 
feTer,  it  has  been  called  "miasmatic  hiematuria."  The  medical  litera- 
ture of  our  country  is  deficient  as  regards  clinical  facts  relating  to  this 
iflbction,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  this  symptom  of  disease. 

Diabetes  Insipidus.    Polyuria. 

The  term  diabetes  signifies  simply  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  diuresis. 
The  term  is  api)lied  to  two  affections  wiiich  difler  essentially  each  from 
Sie  other.     In  one  of  these  affections  notable  diuresis  exists,  a  given 

nitity  of  the  urine  c<mtaining  a  small  proportion  of  solid  constituents ; 
is,  the  sjxjcific  gravity  is  low,  being  sometimes  but  little  above  that 
>f  spring-water.  The  morbid  abundance  of  urine  in  this  affection  is  due 
x>  an  excessive  elimimination  of  water  by  the  kidneys.  In  this  affection 
Jiirst  is  excessive,  the  quantity'  of  fluids  drank  being  in  proportion  to 
lie  abundance  of  the  urine ;  so  that  the  affection  is  also  called  polydipsia, 
md  has  been  already  noticed  under  that  head.'     Considered  as  a  urinary 

'  Vide  page  445. 


neys  were  atrophied  &Dd  degenerated ;  in  one  case  the 
the  Olsons  was  entirely  wanting ;  in  one  case  multij) 
found  in  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  remaiuing  case  the  oi 
hypersemic  and  somewhat  enlarged. 

in  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  in  I 
November,  1864,  the  kidneva,  as  in  one  of  the  fata]  c 
Roberts,  presented  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  se 
having  the  appearance  of  empty  sacs.  Both  ureters  v 
and  the  walls  of  the  bladder  were  greatly  h,v|x;rtrophie 
tinsmith,  aged  42  years,  cnteretl  the  hospital  seventee 
death,  and  stated  that  diuresis  and  excessive  thirst  ha 
years,  but  that  he  had  kept  at  his  work  until  about  thi 
his  admission.  The  urine  was  consi<lerably,  but  not  ei 
ant;  thesp.gr.waa  1008,  and  it  was  free  from  albumen  ni 
pnle  and  moderately  emaciated  ;  the  appetite  was  good 
constipated,  and  he  complained  only  of  debility.  On  t 
after  his  admission  he  took  to  the  bed,  and  was  somnol 
day  ho  became  nearly  comatose,  and  he  bad  ej)iiepti 
lie  became  completely  comatose  and  died  on  the  fol 
lirain,  lungs,  and  heart,  on  autopsical  examination,  prei 
of  disease.  This  case  has  been  already  referred  to  i 
hy<lronephrosis. 

In  the  cases  in  which  polyuria  is  associated  with  lesit 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  diuivsis  be  the  cause  or  an  cl 
Roberts  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  lesions  are  produce 
tiuued  diuresis.  That  the  diuresis  is  an  effect  of  th 
cases,  is  perha]>s  equally,  if  nut  more,  probable.  The  i 
is  associated  with  serious  lesions  of  the  kidneys  ia  onlj 
tion  of  Ciises,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  many,  if  not 
kidneys  arc  not  diseased.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  ' 
is  to  be  considerel  as  polydipsia  rather  than  polyuria ;  t 
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^edth  in  several  of  the  cases  denoted  ursemia,  as  in  the  case  occurring 
uiiiiler  ray  observation ;  the  duration  of  the  affection  in  the  fatal  cases  col- 
lected by  Roberts  varietl  from  seven  weeks  to  twenty  years.     In  the  cases 
in  wbicli  the  affection  appeared  to  be  congenital,  it  had  existed  in  fifty- 
nine,  and  in  the  other  fifty,  years  at  the  date  of  record. 

A  point  of  practical  importance  relating  to  polyuria  is  the  discrimina- 
tion of  this  afiiection  from  diabetes  mellitus,  or  saccharine  diabetes. 
The  differential  characters  which  Ixjlong  to  the  former  are  the  low  s]x^cific 
gravity  and  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  as  determined  by  resorting 
to  the  proper  tests.  Cases,  however,  have  been  observed  which  seem  to 
present  an  intermediate  affection  between  insipid  and  saccharine  diabetes. 
In  these  cases  there  exists  polyuria,  and  the  urine  is  of  a  low  specific 
gravity,  but  containing,  either  transiently  or  persistently,  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar. 

Diabetei  Kellitni,  or  Saccharine  Diabetei.   Glycosuria. 

Melituria.    OlycohsBmia. 

Ad  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  diuresis,  is  generally  a  notable  feature 
of  the  affection  now  to  be  cou6idere<l.     The  distinctive  feature,  however, 
is  the  presence  of  grape  sugar  or  glucose  in  the  urine ;  hence  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  mellitus.     Ghjconuria  and  melituria  are  names  applied 
to  the  affection  characterized  by  diuresis  and  sacchai'ine  urine,  and  they 
are  to  be  preferred  to  diabetes  mellitus.     'i'he  term  glycohaemia^  denoting 
a  saccharine  condition  of  the  blood,  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  to  either. 
The  affection  is  far  from  being  of  frequent  occurrence,  yet  it  is  not  so  rare 
bat  that  cases  occasionally  come  under  the  observation  of  every  physician. 
Sugar  in  the  urine,  like  albuminuria,  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  symp- 
tom in  various  pathological  connections.     The  sugar,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  usually  not  abundiint,  and  the  urine  contains  it  for  a  brief 
period  only.     As  the  distinctive  feature  of  an  individual  affection,  the 
BQgar  which  the  urine  contains  is  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and  it 
continues  persistingly  in  the  urine.     Even  when  the  affection  exists,  the 
saccharine  urine  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  s^-mptom.     It  does  not  constitute 
the  affection.     It  is  incidental  to,  or  an  effect  of,  the  real  disease.     The 
sugar  exists  in  the  urine  because  it  pre-exists  in  the  blood.     Existing 
everywhere  in  tlie  vascular  system,  it  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys.     But, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  the  true  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease  are 
not  clearly  established,  and,  therefore,  provisionally,  it  is  named  as  if  it 
irere  a  disease  of  the  urinary  system,  and  is  included,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
renience,  among  the  diseases  afiecting  this  system. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Aside  from  lesions  belonging  to  concorai- 
fcant  or  consecutive  affections,  this  disease  has  no  constant  anatomical 
eharacters.  The  kidneys  are  often  enlarged,  without  structural  changes, 
that  is,  they  are  hypertrophied.  This  is  doubtless  a  result  of  their  long- 
continued  increased  functional  activity.  But  this  condition  of  the  kidneys 
is  not  invariable.  Glycosuria  and  Bright's  disease  are  sometimes  associ- 
ated. In  these  cases,  the  latter  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  developed 
after  the  former.  Since  the  discovery  by  Bernard  of  the  glycogenic  or 
aagar-producing  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  effect  upon  this  function 
produced  by  irritating  the  fioor  of  the  fouith  ventricle,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  part  of  the  nervous  centre  Just  named  to  see  if  changes 
there  arc  not  discoverable  after  death ;  and  cases  have  been  rei>orted  in 
vrhich  the  microscope  has  appeared  to  reveal  morbid  appearances  in  that 
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fllttmtinn.'    An  exBmination  of  the  blowi  ehowatbe  preseDce  of  sopi 
has  been  found,  aleo,  in  the  siUiva,  in  the  liquid  coiitaiiie<)  in  aerou* 
ties,  in  the  humors  of  the  eye,  and  even  in  the  sjtcrmatic  B«<-n.-tiL>a. 
ing  life,  sugar  is  found  in  the  serum  of  blisters,  and  somclim»  is  0 

CLtincAL  HiSTORT. — Notable  increase  of  the  urine,  or  diarCMs  ■  I 
usually  the  sj-mptom  which  first  awakens  suspieion  of  Cba  exieUwx  of  ifcf  I 
disease.  Not  only  are  the  aet«  of  micturition  more  (ivqUflit.  b«l  ifai  f 
quantity  of  urine  passed  in  a  given  time  is  much  greater  than  la  boahk  ^ 
The  urine  is  deficient  in  color  in  porportion  to  the  fuuount  of  angu  «UA 
it  eontaina.  The  appearance  is  generally  clear,  as  well  as  p«l«.  ll  bB 
frequently  a  aweetieh  odor  like  that  of  whey.  The  preaenoe  of  ngv  H 
perceptible  to  the  taste.  Flies  and  bees  are  attracted  to  it,  if  emlHeds  I 
the  ground.  The  density  exceeds  that  of  healthy  urine,  in  propordoB  to 
the  amount  of  sugar.  The  epecifio  gravity  Taries  between  1.030  and  UTii, 
the  latter  being  an  extreme  of  increased  density.  The  reaction  is  In  not 
cases  feebly  aci<1 ;  it  is  sometimes  neutral,  and  in  rare  cases  alkaline.  Tin 
water  of  the  urine  is  more  or  less  increased  ;  hence,  the  increased  q 
of  urine.  The  increase  in  the  qnontity  of  urine  is  generally  very  gntf. 
and  sometimes  enormous-  It  may  amount  to  thirty  pints,  or  eren  nan, 
in  the  S4  hours.  The  frequent  calls  to  micturate  are  a  source  ot  grat 
discomfort,  and  especially  during  night  they  constitute  a  serious  ml  bt 
interfering  with  sleep.  The  action  of  the  sugar  on  the  urethra  is  «ft  to 
jjccitHion  a  sense  of  heat  and  stinging  pains ;  excoriation  of  the  prepin 
and  gl.ins  is  Bometimes  produced,  and  may  lead  to  jihimosia.  in  Ik 
fem:tlc,  eczema  of  the  vulva  is  a  frequent  effect,  giving  rise  to  distrnmg 
pruritus.  It  has  been  stated  that  more  liquid  is  contained  in  the  vnM, 
in  some  eases,  than  !a  ingested.  This  may  be  true  for  a  limited  poM^ 
but  examinationa  extending  over  seventl  days  show  that,  lai^  as  is  ttt 
quantity  of  urine,  it  falls  short  of  the  amount  of  the  fluid  contflined  iafocii 
and  drink.  As  regards  the  normid  solid  eonstitui-iits  of  the  urine.  Uity 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  diminished.  The  sugar  in  the  nrine  does  not  ilu^ibM 
these  constituents,  viz.,  urea,  uric  acid,  etc. ;  the  urea,  in  fai-t,  baa  bttt 
found  considerably  more  abundant  thnn  in  health.'  If  albuminuria eiilli 
it  shows  either  the  existence  of  coincident  renal  disease,  or  those  cdodl- 
tions  w'lieh,  nnder  other  circumstances,  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  siho- 
men  in  the  urine. 

Different  cases  differ  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  arine  and  the  amoat 
of  sugar.  Generally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  quantitfof 
nrine  and  the  amount  of  sugar  arc  not  large,  but  the  increase  of  botktt 
progressive  as  the  disease  advances.  Eceptionally  the  quantity  of  tbe 
urine  is  not  increased,  although  abounding  in  sugar.  The  quantity  of 
both  urine  and  sugar  also  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  boig 
generally  largest  within  a  certain  period  after  tneals.  According  to 
Uouchardat,  the  average  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  quantity  of  urine  ia 
33  to  35  to  1000.  In  two  cases  under  my  observation,  a  quantitoliTe 
analysis  of  the  nrine,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  sugar,  made  by 
Prof.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  gave  the  following  results :  In  one  case,  there  wtn 

'  Vide  cases  reportpd  by  MM.  Ln^s  and  Martinean.  in  Abeille,  op.  eiL,  ud 
Clinlqii£  Mfidlcsle  par  Trousseau.  I-  id*,  also,  account  nf morbid  appearanca in S 
cases  \ij  Dr.  Wm.  Dickineon,  in  Traua.  of  Royal  Ued.  and  Chirurg.  Sodelj,  Lm- 
don.  vol.  liii.,  1870. 

•  Fid«  Art.  by  Sidney  Ringer  in  Traus.  Royal  Medico  Chlnirg.  Tnuit.,  Lcndo^ 
1800. 
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89.82  grs.  to  an  ounce  of  urine,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the 
urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  was  12  ounces,  413.07  grains.  The 
quantity  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours  was  155  ounces  and  6  drachms; 
ttie  sp.  gr.  1035 ;  the  amount  of  urea  was  343.627  grs.  In  the  other  case, 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  was  89  ounces ;  the 
•p.  gr.  1037.  The  amount  of  sugar  iu  an  ounce  was  36.363  grains ;  the 
amount  in  the  whole  quantity,  6  ounces,  356.16  grains. 

The  urine,  when  preserved  for  several  da3-s,  undergoes  the  acetic  fer- 
mentation ;  it  remains  acid,  and  is  devoid  of  the  ammoniaeal  odor  which  ' 
10  emitted  by  decomposed  healthy  urine.     Vegetable  sporules  and  fila- ' 
ments  are  developed  after  a  few  hours. 

Emaciation  is  usually  marked  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some 
tfme.  Different  cases -differ  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  the  emaciation. 
In  general,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and 
the  duration  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  affected  in  a  greater  measure  by  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  evident  that  alimentar}'  principles 
which  in  health  contribute  to  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body,  are,  in 
some  way,  lost  to  nutrition  in  this  disease.  The  development  of  other 
ftfRections,  e8i)eciaily  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  increases  the  emaciation. 
The  occurrence  of  diabetes  is  not  infrequently  preceded  by  embonpoint, 
more  or  less  excessive.  Prof.  Seegan  observed  this  in  30  of  100  cases 
coming  under  his  observation. 

Increase  of  the  apix?tite  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  The  patient 
faigests  much  more  food  than  in  health.  The  abnormal  appetite  may 
amount  to  bulimia  or  polyphagia.  This,  coupled  with  progressive  de- 
crease of  weight,  should  alone  excite  suspicion  of  the  disease.  Excep- 
tionally the  appetite  is  not  increased,  but,  on  the  contrary',  more  or  less 
impaired.  Not  infrequently,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  appetite 
flactuates,  being  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  in  health. 
It  fails  as  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination. 

Thirst  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms,  occurring  as  soon  as  the  quantity 
of  urine  is  increased.  It  is  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  diuresis. 
The  quantity  of  drink  taken  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  necessity  of 
drink  during  the  night  contributes,  with  the  calls  to  urinate,  to  prevent 
sleep.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  is  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience. 
The  tongue  is  sometimes  moist  and  coateil,  and  sometimes  dry  and  red- 
dened. The  gums  are  generally  altered ;  they  are  softened,  and  either 
pale  or  reddened,  blading  readily  on  pressure.  The  teeth  are  apt  to 
hecome  loosened.     The  saliva  is  usually  acid. 

Digestion,  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  or  until  serious  compli^- 
tions  occur,  generally  appears  to  be  well  performed.  Dyspeptic  ailments, 
however,  are  not  uncommon.  If  vomiting  occur,  the  vomited  matter  is 
found  to  contain  sugar.  Sugar  is  also  contained  in  the  feces.  Constipa- 
tion is  the  rule,  but,  in  some  cases,  diarrhoea  alternates  with  constipation. 
The  dejections  show  a  deficiency  of  bile.  Caries  of  the  teeth  is  apt  to 
occur  early  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  respiratoiy  function  is  not  disordered,  save  by  the  pulmonary  af- 
fections with  which  the  disease  is  liable  to  become  complicated,  especially 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Phthisis  is  liable  to  occur  especially  in  patients 
under  the  age  of  30  years.  The  respirations  are  somewhat  under  the 
normal  frequency  if  there  be  no  pulmonary  com])lication.  It  is  stated 
that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  exceeds  that  of  health. 
The  breath  has  a  mawkish,  sweetish  odor,  which  is  quite  characteristic. 
I  have  recognized  a  patient  whom  I  had  examined  at  a  clinic  months 
before,  and  whose  features  I  had  entirely  forgotten,  as  soon  as  he  came 
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sufBciently  near  for  the  otlor  of  his  breath  to  be  perceptible.    The  ooi- 
dition  of  the  gums  and  teeth  renders  the  breath  in  some  cases  fetid. 

The  circulation  oifers  no  symptom  of  importance.  The  poise,  if  skill 
affected,  is  oftener  retarded  than  accelerated,  exclusive,  of  ooiine.oftk 
effect  of  complications.  I  have  obsen^ed  capillary  congestion  of  Uiesn^ 
face  in  a  notable  degree.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered;  tk 
thermomoter  in  the  axilla  shows  a  temperature  of  96^  or  95°  F.  in  gone 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  uncomplicated.  The  skin  is  usually  dirnd 
rough.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  perspiration  to  occur  except  vhenpnl- 
mouar}'  tulK>rculosis  becomes  developed.  Furfuraccous  desquamation  of 
the  e])idermis  is  not  uncommon.  Diabetics  are  subject  to  carbuncle^ 
boils  and  various  eruptions,  viz.,  psoriasis,  lichen,  eczema,  and  impetiga 
Spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  lower  limbs  is  an  occasional  event  Uke- 
rations  of  the  lower  limbs,  without  gangrene,  have  been  observed.  In  pn^ 
tractod  cases  oedema  of  the  legs  frequently  occurs. 

Muscular  feebleness  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  progressive.  Aside 
from  the  effect  of  complications,  the  patient  is  enfeebled  in  proportion  to 
the  excessive  secretion  of  the  urine,  the  amount  of  sugar  which  it  coo- 
tains,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Troubles  of  vision  are  not  vaj 
infrequent.  Amblyopia,  or  feebleness  of  vision,  sometimes  occurs  eaiiv, 
and  may  eventuate,  as  the  disease  advances,  in  confirmed  amaurosis^  nther 
complete  or  incomplete.  The  vision  was  more  or  less  affected  in  20oBt 
of  1C2  cases  of  diabetes  obserA'ed  by  M,  Fauconneau  Dufresne.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  vision  is  affected,  the  defect  is  slight  or 
moderate.  Complete  amaurosis  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  cases  in  whidi 
amaurosis,  complete  or  incomplete,  exists,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows 
atrophy  of  the  optic  disks.  Retinitis  is  a  ground  for  8usi)ecting  thit 
albmniuuria  coexists.^  The  diabetic  condition  also  ap])ears  to  favor  the 
development  of  cataract  in  some  cases.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  shown, 
by  injecting  syrup  l^eneath  the  skin  of  the  frog,  that  sugar  has  a  direct 
action  on  the  crystalline  lens.*  Prof.  Seegan  has  observed  three  eases  in 
which  ncovory  iVoni  defect  of  vision  occurring  in  dialK?tes  took  plnceatVr 
tlie  sufrnr  hiid  disappeared  ironi  the  urine.  The  mental  comlition  fre- 
quent ly  undcrjToos  a  marked  change ;  the  patient  lK*conies  irritable.  >a«l 
and  hypoclion(lriacal,the  intellectual  faculties  are  enfeebled,  and  someliints 
the  niLMital  weakness  amounts  nearly  to  indu^eilitv.  I)iminutii»n  ami. at 
length,  extinction  of  venereal  desire  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  the 
disi'aso.  This  ellect  frecjuently  occurs  early  in  the  history  uf  the  disoasf. 
before  the  ji;enernl  ])owers  of  the  system  are  much  reduced.  It  iiiflv  i^ 
the  iirst  .syniptoni  noticed  l)y  the  patient.  It  is  not,  however,  a  ci»ii>t.iii: 
symptom.  In  the  female,  tlie  menstrual  discharge  gradually  llimiui^k^ 
and  is  at  length  suppressed. 

The  march  of  the  disi'ase  is  generally  slow.  Its  development  is  iin}vr 
cepti])le,  an<l,  when  discovere*!,  it  lias  probalily,  in  most  cases,  existed  ioT 
a  considerable  period.  It  is,  therefore,  dillicnlt  to  fix  the  date  of  its  coin- 
mencenient.  l>ut,  dating  from  the  time  when  its  existence  is  kijnwn.  it 
most  cases  it  continues  for  many  months  and  not  infrenuently  fiir  iiinn\ 
years  before  endino:  fatally.  Its  duration  is  indelinite  and  variabK. 
Exceptionally,  it  runs  ra|)idly  to  a  fatal  issue.  Generally  in  tlieso  can^ 
the  patient  is  cut  olf  by  some  intercurrent  atfiH^tion.  Any  important  <ii>- 
ease  suixjrvening  on  this  is  very  apt  to  destroy  life;  for  example.  pDtu- 

*  Vide  AUhutt,  op.  eif. 

•  Vide  Aui.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  ISOO. 
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BHmitis  in  a  diabetic  patient  is  usually  fatal.  Griesinger  found  the  mean 
duration  in  225  eases  to  be  from  2  to  3  years.  Of  700  cases  noted  by 
pTDUt,  only  2  were  living  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  time  when  the 
disease  had  been  ascertained.'  During  the  progress  of  intercurrent  dis- 
eiBQS,  the  sugar  is  frequently  observed  to  disappear  from  the  ui'ine. 
Viider  these  circumstances,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  favorable. 

Patdolooioal  Character. — The  pathological  character  of  this  disease 
luuB  already  been  briefly  considered  in  connection  with  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  in  Part  I.'  Notwithstanding  the  facts  relating  to  diges- 
ticm  which  science  has  acquired  within  late  years,  and  the  important  dis- 
ooveries  by  Bernard  relating  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  the 
pathology  of  diabetes  is  still  obscure.  Jt  is  not  certain  that  the  disease 
does  not  consist,  in  a  measure  at  least,  in  an  abnormal  production  of 
BOgar  from  the  ingesta  within  the  alimentary  canal,  as  maintained  by 
Pfout,  Bouchardat,  and  others.  Tlie  notable  effect  of  excluding  from  the 
ingesta  substances  readily  converted  into  sugar  goes  to  support  this 
pathological  view.  Bernard  considers  that  the  disease  is  due  to  hyper- 
production  of  sugar  by  the  liver,  dependent  on  morbid  excitation  re- 
oeiTed  through  the  nervous  system.  The  known  essential  pathological 
condition  is  the  existence  of  sugar  in  more  or  less  abundance  ever3'where 
in  the  blood.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  circulation  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  sugar ;  it  may  be  due 
to  interruption  of  the  processes  by  which  the  sugar  existing  in  the  blood 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  decomposed  during  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  organs.  This  is  the  view  held  by  Mialhe 
and  Raynoso,  the  former  attributing  the  deficient  destruction  of  the  sugar 
to  a  want  of  sufficient  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  The  good  effect  of  alkalies 
given  as  remedies,  in  some  cases  of  diabetes,  affords  some  support  of  this 
doctrine.  Other  theories,  which  attribute  the  disease  to  a  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  red  globules,  and 
to  disease  of  the  pancreas,  rest  only  on  conjectures.  Jaccoud  holds  that 
the  disease  is  one  of  nutrition ;  the  production  of  sugar  behig  the  result 
of  a  vice  in  the  process  of  destructive  assimilation.'  It  seems  clear  that 
the  essential  pathological  condition  involves  either,  1.  An  undue  intro- 
duction of  sugar  into  the  blood,  whether  from  hyper-production  of  sugar 
in  the  liver,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  or  from 
all  these  sources ;  or,  2.  Deficient  destruction  of  the  sugar,  the  quantity 
not  being  increased ;  or,  3.  An  increased  introduction  and  deficient  de- 
stmction  combined.  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say 
in  which  of  these  explanations  lies  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease.  The 
great  amount  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  quantity  which  enters  the  blood  exceeds  that  in  health. 

Causation. — Our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  completely 
barren  of  well-ascertained  facts  beyond  the  influence  of  age.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  age  is  between  30  and  60  years.  The  disease  occurs 
in  infancy,  youth,  and  advanced  life,  but  instances  are  extremely  rare.  As 
regards  pathogenetic  influences  pertaining  to  climate,  season,  diet,  tem}>e- 
rament,  habits  of  life,  etc.,  we  have  only  conjectures,  without  any  precise 

I  Archiv.  fur  PhyBiologische  Heilkunde,  1859-60-62. 

*  Vids  ^ge  83. 

*  Vide  Pathologie  Interne  and  Nouveau  Dictionaire  de  Medicine  et  de  Chimrgie 
Pratique,  art.  Diabete  Sucr6. 
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information.  Men  are  much  oflener  afTected  than  women.  Of  the  225 
eases  analyzed  by  Griesinger,  in  172  the  patients  were  men,  and  in  53 
women. 

Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  injuries  received  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head  have  been  followed  by  saccharine  urine.  But  it  is  doubt, 
fill  if  in  these  cases  diabetes,  considered  as  an  individual  affection,  ex- 
isted. The  saccharine  urine  occurring  under  these  circumstances  denotea  i 
transient  condition  which  occurs  in  various  other  pathological  connection!. 

The  disease  in  some  cases  has  been  attributed  to  violent  mental  omotioni 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fact  of  sugar  existing  in 
the  urine  is  not  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  diseaae 
under  consideration.  Sugar,  generally  in  small  quantity,  and  for  a  trtn- 
sient  period,  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  urine  in  the  course  of  varioiw 
maladies.  In  aged  persons  the  urine  sometimes  temporarily-  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  sugar.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  medial 
profession  in  this  country,  of  advanced  life,  three  years  ago,  was  led  to 
observe  that  the  quantity  of  his  urine  was  notably  increased.  On  examim. 
tion,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  sugar.  Without  any  medi- 
cinal treatment  or  change  of  diet,  the  diuresis  cease<i ;  there  is  now  no 
evidence  of  diabetes,  and  the  health  is  in  all  respects  good.  I  have  known 
much  needless  uneasiness  to  be  occasioned  by  announcing  to  a  patient  the 
discovery  of  a  trace  of  sugar  after  an  analysis  of  the  urine. 

If  diabetes  exist,  saccharine  urine  is  persistent,  the  amount  of  sugar  is 
unusually  large,  and  generally  the  quantity'  of  urine  is  notably  incrwised. 
These  points  relating  to  the  urine  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  ewj 
and  positive.     The  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  other  sj-mptoms  belonging 
to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.     If  the  quantity  of  urine  be  con- 
siderably increased,  and,  on  testing  with  the  urinometer,  the  sjiecillc 
gravity  be  found  high,  sugar  is  probably  present.     In  •cases  of  diuresis, 
in  which  only  the  water  of  the  urine  is  increased,  that  is,  in  cases  of  so- 
called  diabetes  insipidus,  the  specific  gravity  is  extremely  low,  sometimes 
but  little  above  that  of  spring-water.     Moreover,  the  fragrant  odor  of 
diabetic  urine  is  characteristic,  and  it  froths  readily  on  agitation,  the  air- 
bubbles  remaining  for  some  time.     But  the  practitioner  should  not  be 
satisfied  without  demonstrative  proof  of  the  presence  of  sugar.    Of  the 
numerous  methods  of  testing  urine  for  sugar,  one  i^eadily  available,  and 
as  reliable  as  any,  is  the  fermentation  test.     A  common  test-tube  or  pbiil 
containing  a  little  ordinary  j-east  is  to  be  filled  with  urine,  inverted  and 
placed  in  a  saucer  containing  the  urine,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air.     Kept  at  a  temperature  of  70®  Fahr.,  fermentation  en- 
sues, and  the  gas  foimed  rises  in  the  tube  and  displaces  the  urine.    The 
gas  is  shown  to  be  carbonic  acid  from  its  failure  to  support  combustioD. 
For  other  tests,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  chemistry'',  or  treatises 
devoted  to  urinary  diseases.*     Chriatison  states  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  fermentation  test  represents  a  grain  of  sugar. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  amount  of  sugar 
excreted  in  a  given  period.     For  this  purpose,  Fehling's  method  of  an- 
alysis may  be  employed.     Examinations  of  urine  are  to  be  repeated,  m 
the  first  place,  to  settle  the  persistence  of  the  saccharine  condition,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  with  reference  to  improvement  or  otherwiBC.   lo 

I  Vide  Bird  on  Urinanr  Deposits,  etc.  Edited  by  Birkett.  Am.  Ed.  18.'^.  Da 
Roberts  on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases.  Do.  Mannal  of  Chemical  Ezaminatfoi 
of  the  Urine  in  Disease,  by  Austin  Flint,  Jr.  * 
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1,  it  suffices  for  these  objects  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  urine 

I>il88ecl  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  its  specitic  gravity,  the  existence  of 
^'Ugar  having  been  already  ascertained. 

Prognosis. — Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  disease  which,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  offers  very  little  encouragement  as  regards  the  prospect  of  per- 
HOHDent  recovery.  Of  course,  in  this  statement  reference  is  liad  to  cases 
in  which  the  diagnosis  is  based  on  persistenc}'  of  the  diabetic  con<lition. 
The  prospect,  in  most  cases,  is  more  ho|)eless  than  in  cases  of  pulmonary" 
"^nbercuiosis.  Undoubtedly  recoveries  have  taken  place.  Data  are  want- 
ing for  determining  the  proportion  of  radical  cures,  but  they  form  a  very 
small  minority.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  dial)etic  con- 
dition may  be  notably  ameliorated.  Not  infrequently  the  quantity  of 
urine  may  be  reduceii  nearly  or  quite  within  the  normal  limits,  the  sugar 
being  proportionately  lessened  or  completely  disappearing,  and  the  patient 
regaining,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  weight  and  strengtli.  But  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  cases  relapse  occurs  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
disease  ultimately  proves  fatal. 

Patients  are  generally  cut  off  by  intercurrent  affections.  The  existence 
of  this  disease  impairs  the  ability  to  cope  with  affections  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  not  be  serious.  If  the  disease  continue  for  a 
long  time  without  complications  or  sui>ervcning  affections,  it  induces  an 
extreme  degree  of  debility  and  marasmus,  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  eases  iu  which  the  disease  is  of  long  duration,  pulmonary  tulierculosis 
becomes  developed,  and  this  hastens  the  fatal  issue.  Phthisis  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  43  per  cent,  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Grie- 
einger. 

An  early  diagnosis  diminishes  somewhat  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 
The  cliances  of  arresting  the  disease  are  greater  if  it  be  recognized  before 
the  general  condition  of  the  system  has  undergone  much  deterioration. 
This  fact  enforces  the  importance  of  examining  the  urine  for  sugar  in  all 
cases  in  which  there  are  any  grounds  for  susj^ecting  its  presence ;  and  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  sugar  is  sometimes  persistingly  present  when  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  not  much,  nor  even  at  all,  increased.  Examination 
of  the  urine  for  sugar  should  not  be  omitted  whenever  failure  of  strength 
or  emaciation  occurs  without  apparent  cause,  and  especially  if  the  appetite 
be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Unusual  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth 
or  fauces,  acidity  of  the  saliva,  dr3'ness  of  the  skin,  impairment  of  vision, 
diminution  or  extinction  of  venereal  desire,  in  men  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  i)repuce  or  glans  penis,  and  in  women  pruritus  Aiilva^  should 
suggest  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  this  disease.  NotaWe  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  urine,  of  course,  should  excite  strong  suspicion,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  increase  may  take  place  without  the  attention  of  the 
patient  being  excited,  or  the  patient  may  not  deem  it  a  symptom  of  im- 
portance, and  it  is  therefore  necessarj'  for  the  phj'sician  to  direct  inquiries 
to  this  point. 

Some  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  exemplif3'ing,  apparentlv, 
recoverv  from  the  disease.  Two  illustrative  cases  were  introducerl  in  the 
last  edition  of  this  work.  These  patients  have  since  died,  but  without  a 
return  of  the  dialx^tes.  Roberts,  in  his  work  on  urinar}'  and  renal  diseases, 
has  cited  several  such  cases.  As  stated  by  this  author,  age  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  prognosis :  ■"  The  younger  the  patient,  the  less 
hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  The  disease  is  less  formidable  in  corj)ulent 
than  in  spare  persons.  It  is  less  serious  in  proportion  as  the  diuresis  is 
small.^'     Rol)erts  adds  that  ^^  cases  which  can  be  traced  to  mental  anxiety 
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and  traumatic  lesions,  appear  to  be  somewhat  more  hopeful  than  thoee 
for  which  no  tangible  cause  can  be  assigned." 

Rol)orts  and  others  attach  to  the  supervention  of  albuminuria  moch 
additional  gravity.  Some  cases  which  I  have  met  with  illustrate  a  ib 
markable  tolerance  of  diabetes  and  Bright's  disease  in  combination.  The 
diuresis  incident  to  the  former  seems  to  afford  a  certain  amount  of  protro. 
tion  against  urjemia.  Undoubtedly  the  development  of  structural  disease 
of  the  kidneys  increiises  the  hopefulness  of  recovery.  In  a  case,  however, 
of  which  an  abstract  was  given  in  the  last  eilition  of  this  work,  the  ragw 
disappeared  from  the  urine,  and  the  patient  man}- months  afterward  died  of 
renal  disease  accompanied  with  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  general  dToimj, 

Treatment. — Of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  remedies  which  hare 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  several  are  more  or  lf*« 
useful.  The  disease  may  Ihj  favorably  modified  by  medication,  biitexperi. 
ence  has  thus  far  failed  to  establish  tlie  curative  effleacv  of  any  known 
remedial  agt'Ut.  Certain  therai)eutical  measures  have  been  cmplojed, 
which  are  not  only  devoid  of  usefulness,  but  hurtful.  Among  these  are 
general  and  locnl  bloodletting,  mercurial  preparations,  emetics,  aDdactire 
purgatives.  Other  measures  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  some  exert  do 
appreciable  effect,  either  for  good  or  harm. 

Among  the  useful  reme<lies  are  alkalies.     Whether  the  theoretical  viewn 
which  led  to  their  introduction  as  remedies  in  this  disease  by  Mialhe  be 
correct  or  not,  to  wit,  that  sugar  fails  to  undergo  adequate  destruction  on 
account  of  a  deficient  alkalinit}^  of  the  blood,  exp)erience  has  abuDdantlj 
shown  that  they  sometimes  produce  in  a  notable  degree  a  favorable  modi- 
fication of  the  disease.     The  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  comnKB- 
cing  with  a  drachm,  and  increasing  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  draclmi 
dnily.     It  may  be  continued  for  a  long  period,  if,  under  its  use.  the  quaa- 
titv  of  urine  and  amoimt  of  sugar  decrease,  and  improvement  take  [^ 
as  regards  thirst  and  other  symptoms.     But,  to  avoid  risk  of  harm  from 
the  too  prolonged  use  of  the  alkili,  it  should  be  suspended  for  several 
days  at  short  intervals.     Trousseau  advises  that  it  should  be  given  for 
ten  consecutive  daj^s  only  in  each  month.     I  have  known  tliis  plan  of 
treatment  signally  l>eneficial.     Jf  the  so<la  occasion  diarrha;a.  the  qusntity 
should  be  diminished  or  lime-water  substituted.     The  Vichv  wnter  bis 
long  lxK»n  considered  useful  in  this  disease.     The  natural  or  nrtificiil 
water,  if  circumstances  permit,  may  enter  with  advantage  into  the  aUu- 
li.iC  treatment.     Other  alkaline  waters  are  also  useful. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  proved  a  useful  remedy  in  the  hands  of 
Barlow,  Birch,  Houchardat,  and  others.  This  remwly  has  been  obserwd 
to  produce  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  functions  of  the  skin.  The  citrate 
of  ammonia  in  the  effervescent  form  is  highly  recommendinl  by  Canpliii. 

Opium  is  a  useful  remedy  in  certain  cases.  Under  its  use  the  saochi- 
rine  condition  of  the  urine  is  sometimes  lessened  in  a  marked  degree. 
Opium  has  been  given  in  large  quantities,  even  to  the  extent  of  nareotisni, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  curative.  All  the  advantage  tobederiTwl 
from  it,  however,  is  obtained  from  moderate  doses.  Of  course,  patients 
who  tolerate  this  remedy  well  will  be  likely  to  receive  most  benefit  from 
its  use.  Belladonna  has  also  been  found  useful,  and  may  be  emploj'edin 
cases  in  which  opiates  are  not  well  borne.  Pavy  has  reported  13  c«Ki 
treated  by  either  opium  or  some  of  its  constituents.  He  found  wkii 
preferable  to  other  preparations.  Beginning  with  half  a  grain  of  codm^ 
he  increased  the  doses  gradually,  and  he  has  given  as  much  110  ten  gniM 
three  times  daily.     He  has  not  found  this  remedy  objectionable  on  tin 
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taonitis  in  a  diabetic  |)atient  is  usuallj'  fatal.     Gricsiugor  found  tlio  mean 

^luTfttiun  in  225  cases  to  be  from  2  to  3  years.     Of  700  cases  noted  by 

Prout,  only  2  were  living  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  time  when  tiie 

^tuease  had  been  ascertained.'     During  the  progress  of  intercurrent  dis- 

cues,  the  sugar  is  fiequently  observeil  to  disappear  from  the   urine. 

TTiider  these  circumstances,  this  is  not  to  be  cousidereil  as  favorable. 

Pathological  Character. — The  pathological  character  of  this  disease 
already  been  briefly  considere<l  in  connection  witli  the  morbid  condi- 
^118  of  the  blood  in  Part  I.'  Notwithstanding  tiie  facts  rehitiug  to  diges- 
tion which  science  h:i8  acquired  witlun  late  years,  and  the  important  dis- 
coveries by  Bernard  relating  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  the 
Pathology  of  diabetes  is  still  obscure.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  disease 
^Oeg  not  consist,  in  a  measure  at  least,  in  an  abnonnal  production  of 
•*igar  from  the  ingesta  within  the  alimentary  canal,  as  maintained  by 
Prout,  Bouchardat,  and  others.  The  nota)>le  effect  of  excluding  from  the 
iogesta  substances  reatlily  converted  into  sugar  goes  to  support  this 
pathological  view.  Bernard  considers  that  tiie  disease  is  due  to  hyper- 
production  of  sugar  by  the  liver,  dependent  on  morbid  excitation  re- 
ceived through  the  nervous  system.  Tlie  known  essential  pathological 
Condition  is  the  existence  of  sugar  in  more  or  less  abundance  ever^- where 
in  the  blood.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  circulation  of  an  excessive  quantity'  of  sugar ;  it  may  be  due 
to  interruption  of  the  processes  by  which  the  sugar  existing  in  the  blood 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  decomposed  during  the  ])assage  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  organs.  This  is  the  view  liehl  by  Mialhe 
and  Raynoso,  the  former  attributing  the  deficient  destruction  of  the  sugar 
to  a  want  of  sufficient  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  The  good  etiect  of  alkalies 
given  as  remedies,  in  some  cases  of  dial)etes,  aflords  some  support  of  this 
doctrine.  Other  theories,  which  attribute  the  disease  to  a  deliciency  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  red  globules,  and 
to  disease  of  the  pancreas,  rest  only  on  conjectures.  Jaccoud  holds  that 
the  disease  is  one  of  nutrition ;  the  production  of  sugar  being  the  result 
of  a  vice  in  the  process  of  destructive  assimilation.'  It  seems  clear  that 
the  essential  pathological  conditicm  involves  either,  1.  An  undue  intro- 
duction of  sugar  into  the  blood,  whether  from  hyper-j)ro<luction  of  sugar 
in  tiie  liver,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  tissues  of  the  borly,  or  from 
all  these  sources ;  or,  2.  Deficient  destruction  of  the  sugar,  the  quantity 
not  being  increased ;  or,  3.  An  increaseii  introduction  and  deficient  de- 
struction combined.  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say 
in  which  of  these  explanations  lies  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease.  The 
great  amount  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  quantity  which  enters  the  blood  exceeds  that  in  health. 

Causation. — Our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  completely 
barren  of  well-ascertained  facts  bej'ond  the  influence  of  age.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  age  is  between  30  and  50  years.  The  disease  occurs 
in  infancy,  youth,  and  advanced  life,  but  instances  are  extremely  rare.  As 
regards  patiiogenetic  influences  pertaining  to  climate,  season,  diet,  temi)e- 
rament,  habits  of  life,  etc.,  we  have  only  conjectures,  without  any  precise 

>  Archiv.  fur  Physiologische  Heilkunde,  1859-60-62. 
■  Vide  paj^e  83. 

»  Vitia  Puthologio  Interne  and  Nouveau  Dlctlonairc  do  Medicine  et  dc  Chirurgie 
Pratique,  art.  Diabete  Sucr^. 
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at  the  end  of  each  week.  The  remedies  tried,  in  addition  to  strrchnia, 
were  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  ammonia^  iodide  of  potajisium, 
creasotc  and  naphtha,  cod-liver  oil,  ergot,  and  calomel  and  opium.  Of 
these  remedies  the  strychnia  effected  hy  fas  the  greatest  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  excreted.* 

.  A  simple  enumeration  of  some  other  remedies  will  suffice.  Rennet,  in- 
troduced b}'  Dr.  Gray,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  given  in  doses  of  a  tenspoon- 
ful  after  each  meal,  the  supposeil  utility  of  this  reme<iy  l>eing  oxplkini'd 
by  its  power  of  converting  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  The  article  known  as 
pepsin  has  also  been  used.  Yeast  lias  been  suggested  by  Prof.  George 
B.  Wood.  Cod-liver  oil,  recommended  by  Babington  and  others.  Cre*. 
sote,  rhatania,  and  other  vegeta})le  astringents ;  camphor,  assafcetida, 
valerian,  and  other  of  the  so-called  antispasmodics  ;  iodine,  quinia,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  the  various  preparations  of  iron,  are  to  be  added  to  the 
list.  Each  and  all  these  remeilies  are  doubtless  more  or  less  useful  in 
certain  cases.  The  vapor  and  the  hot-air  bath  have  been  found  uwfiiL 
Abeille  states  that  the  use  of  water  after  the  hydropathic  method  has  been 
found,  in  France,  to  be  useful  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  in  affections  at- 
tended with  albuminuria. 

The  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful  in  diabetes  are 
to  be  selected,  combined,  and  varied  in  adaptation  to  circumstances  in  in* 
dividual  cases.  In  addition,  dietetic  and  regimenal  measures  are  indi- 
cated, and  these,  indeed,  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment.  Saccharine  and  amylaceous  substances  are,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable,  to  be  excluded  from  the  diet.  Under  judicious  dietetic  restrictions 
in  this  respect,  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  urine  are  generally  notably 
diminished.  Adequate  alimentation  is,  of  course,  important,  and  the  ob- 
ject is  to  nourish  the  body  as  well  as  possible  with  as  much  exclusion  of 
starch  and  sugar  from  the  aliment  as  is  compatible  with  nutrition.  Meat 
of  all  kinds,  including  fish,  oysters,  crabs,  etc.,  may  enter  into  the  diet, 
with  butter,  cream,  curd  and  cheese,  eggs,  and  all  vegetables  deficient  in 
starch  and  sugar,  such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  chicorj^,  the  tops  of  beets,  spin- 
ach, celery,  water-cresses,  onions,  etc.  Mushrooms,  cauliflower,  and  tur- 
nips in  moderate  quantity  are  admissible.  Vegetables  which  abound  in 
starch  or  sugar,  such  as  rice,  potatoes,  beets,  and  beans,  are  to  be  taken 
very  sparingly  or  not  at  all.  Bread  or  cakes  made  of  wheat  or  rye  flour, 
corn  or  oatmeal,  belong  in  the  same  category'.  The  force  of  the  phraae 
^^  staff  of  life,"  as  applied  to  bread,  is  appreciated  when  tlie  attempt  ii 
made  to  exclude  it  persistingly  from  the  diet.  The  want  of  bread,  in  cases 
of  this  disease,  becomes  almost  imi)erativc  ;  hence,  various  methods  of 
preparing  a  substitute  from  flour  or  meal  with  the  amylaceous  part  re- 
moved. Of  the  different  kinds  of  diabetic  bread,  that  recommended  by 
Camplin  is  to  be  preferred.  This  kind  of  bread,  or  cake,  was  devised  bj 
Camplin,  a  medical  practitioner  of  London,  for  himself^  being  affected 
with  diabetes,  and  to  its  use,  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  chieflj 
hygienic,  he  attributes  his  ai)parent  recovery  and  exemption  from  a  retori 
of  the  disease  for  ten  or  twelve  years.*    Pavy  has  employed  rusks  or  bia- 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Mod.  Sciences,  July,  1858. 

'  Mr.  Cnmplin's  little  l>ook  may  bo  consulted  with  much  interest  and  profit  For 
the  convenience  of  the  practitiouer,  his  fonnula  for  bran  cakes  to  be  used  is  a  fob- 
stitute  for  bread  is  subjoined  :  *'Take  a  sufficient  quantity  (say  a  quart)  of  what 
bran,  boil  it  in  two  successive  waters  for  a  Quarter  of  an  hour,  each  time  atruniBC 
it  through  a  sieve,  then  wash  it  well  with  cold  water  (on  the  sieve)  until  the  water 
runs  off  perfectly  cl(>ar ;  squeeze  the  bran  in  a  cloth  as  dry  as  yon  can,  then  ipreA 
it  thinly  on  a  dish  and  place  it  in  a  slow  oven ;  if  put  in  at  night  let  it  remihi  mtfl/ 
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sviits  made  of  the  sweet  almond  finely  ground.    As  a  change  this  is  fomid 
udrantageoas.     In  regulatiDg  the  diet  of  diabetics,  the  articles  not  on  the 
Moecribed  list  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  avoid  the 
liagust  occasioned  by  using  too  continuously  the  same  kinds  of  food. 
DifRarent  modes  of  cooking  should  be  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  variety. 
Prom  time  to  time  the  restrictions  should  be  cautiously  relaxed  in  order 
ko  866  how  a  change  of  diet  is  borne.     Tea  and  coffee,  without  sugar,  but 
witti  milk  or  cream,  are  allowable.     Claret  and  Burgundy  wine,  and  dry, 
MOund  sherry  wine,  are  not  only  allowable,  but  generally  useful ;  or  spirit, 
in  small  quantity,  may  be  tried  instead  of  these  kinds  of  wine.     The  acid 
or  subacid  fruits  may  sometimes  be  moderately  indulged  in.     In  carrying 
oat  the  dietetic  treatment,  success  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
pains  taken  to  combine  and  prepare  the  admissible  articles,  so  that  the 
Appetite  and  taste  will  be  satisfied.     The  physician  should  enforce  the 
importance  of  this,  and  enter  into  details  with  patients  sufificiently  to  se- 
cure it.     With  a  diet  carefully  arranged,  I  have  known  it  to  be  continued 
for  several  years  without  being  felt  as  a  hardship ;  and,  under  dietetic 
treatment  alone,  I  have  known   the  urine  to  be  reduced  to  the  normal 
quantity,  and  the  general  health  so  fully  restored  that,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  urine  contained  sugar,  the  patient  would  consider 
himself  perfectly  well.-    Some  patients,  however,  consider  the  diet  insup- 
portable, and,  if  persisted  in,  they  decline  in  spirits  and  strength.     Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  judicious  to  insist  ui>on  a  rigid  adherence 
to  it.     Patients  are  apt  to  feel  the  want  of  bread  more  than  any  other 
article  of  food,  and  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  allow  it  in  moderate 
quantity. 

The  free  use  of  sugar  in  cases  of  diabetes  was  trie<l  many  years  ago  in 
Guy's  Hospital  by  Richard  Bright,  and  more  recently  in  France  and  other 
countries.  Experience  has  shown,  that,  while  sugar  is  tolerated  in  some 
much  better  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  many,  if  not  most, 
it  is  evidently  productive  of  harm. 

Attention  to  the  skin  is  important  in  cases  of  diabetes.  The  surface 
should  be  efficiently  protected,  in  cold  or  variable  climates,  by  flannel  or 
silk,  and  during  the  winter  season,  by  the  chamois  leather  or  buckskin 
waistcoat.  Sponging  the  body,  followed  by  brisk  friction,  is  useful.  The 
occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  to  he  advised.  A  change  from  a  cold 
and  variable  climate  to  one  uniform  and  warm  is  often  highly  advantageous. 
A  long  sea  voyage  in  a  warm  latitude  has  been  found  signally  beneficial. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a  highly  imi>ortant  part  of  the  regimenal  treat- 
ment. Gymnastic  exercises  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  profit. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  mental  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion are  to  be  emunerated  in  the  list  of  measures  of  regimen.     Professor 

the  morning,  when,  If  perfectly  dry  and  crisp,  it  will  be  fit  for  grinding.  The  bran 
thoB  prepared  must  1>e  ground  in  a  fine  mill  and  silled  through  a  wire  sieve  of  such 
fineness  as  to  require  tlie  use  of  a  brush  to  pass  it  through.  That  which  remains 
in  the  sieve  must  be  ground  again  until  it  becomes  quite  soft  and  fine.  Take  of 
this  bran  powder  three  ounces  (some  ])atientsu8e  four  ounces),  three  eggs,  one  and 
a  half  or  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  mix  the  eggs  with  a 
little  of  the  milk,  and  warm  the  butter  with  the  other  portion  ;  then  stir  the  whole 
well  together,  adding  a  little  nutmeg  and  ginger,  or  any  other  agreeable  spice. 
Bake  in  small  tins,  which  must  be  well  buttered,  in  a  rather  quick  oven  for  alK)ut 
half  an  hour.  The  cakes,  when  baked,  should  be  a  little  thicker  than  a  captain^s 
biscait.  They  may  be  eaten  with  meat  or  cheese  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
At  tea  the V  require  a  free^  allowance  of  butter,  or  they  may  be  eaten  with  curd 
or  any  of  the  soft  cheeses.'* 
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Seegan,  who  has  studied  over  one  hundre<l  cases  at  Carlsbad,  Gcrmanv, 
states  that  the  waters  of  this  place  are  generally  useful,  as  shown  bv'a 
diminution  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  general  improvement,  but  that 
they  do  not  exert  a  curative  etfect.* 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  regards  diet  and  regimen,  unfuriii- 
nately,  in  many  cases,  is  practicable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  pn>s. 
l)ect  of  improvement  and  cure  is  vastly  better  when  the  cin-umstiirnHMi  of 
patients  permit  their  having  recourse  to  the  measures  which  Lave  been 
mentioned,  to  the  fullest  extent.  These  measures  are  not  fully  aivailuMe 
in  hospital  or  dispensar}'  i)ractice  and  in  cases  among  the  poort^r  clasjies 
of  society.  J f,  happily,  the  att'ection  be  removed,  as  shown  by  the  div 
appearance  of  sugar  from  the  urine,  and  a  corresjK)nding  imprownient  in 
all  the  K^'mptoms,  the  liability  to  a  return  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
usual  diet  of  health  and  the  habits  of  life  in  other  resi>ects  are  to  be  caa- 
tiously  resumed,  and  great  care  to  avoid  all  the  causes  of  didoaj>e,for 
months,  years,  and  indeed  during  lifetime,  is  to  be  enjoined. 

As  an  addendum  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  treatment  of  diahetes, 
what  is  known  as  the  "  milk-treatment"  claims  notice.  An  exclnsivdv 
milk  diet  has  been  found  by  Arthur  Scott  Donkin,  George  \V.  Balfour, 
Dr.  Karrol,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  others,  notably  effective  in  this  disease. 
I  can  testify  to  its  utility,  having  made  trial  of  it  in  several  hospital  ease!?. 
In  my  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  diminished  greatly  under  its  use.  and 
there  was  general  improvement,  but  without,  in  any  cases,  an  approach  to 
recovery.  The  milk  used  was  that  known  as  "  condensed  milk,"  hroupbt 
to  the  ordinary  standard  of  pure  milk  by  the  addition  of  water.  The 
writers  just  named,  however,  consider  it  important  to  remove  the  crpam 
from  the  milk  ;  hence,  the  tenn  '^  skim-milk  treatment"  is  use<l  by  ihm. 
Donkin  claims,  in  behalf  of  this  treatment,  that  if  the  disease  lie  not  far 
advanced,  the  sugar  will  disappear  from  the  urine  in  from  12  days. to  5  or 
()  weeks  ;  and  that,  if  the  disease  have  been  of  long  standing,  its  progrws 
will  be  arrested,  although  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  patient  i^to 
be  restricted  to  skim-milk  for  8  weeks  or  a  month,  then,  in  addition,  fmm 
two  to  four  pints  may  l>e  taken  in  the  form  of  curd  made  by  n»nnct. 
A  tier  a  time,  varying  in  different  cases,  lean  meat  and  green  vegi'tabk^ 
are  added.  Gradually,  the  patient  is  allowed  eggs,  fish,  game,  iwultry, 
potted  bread,  and  a  variety  of  dishes  made  of  lean  meats.  After  recover}', 
vegetable  substances  containing  starch  and  sugar  are  to  be  excludiHl  for  a 
long  time,  and,  in  some  cases,  this  must  be  i)ermanent.  There  is  always 
loss  of  weight  for  the  first  2  or  3  weeks  after  commencing  the  skun-milk 
treatment.^ 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  clinical  evidence,  adduced  by  Donkin,  of  the 
success  of  this  treatment,  is  comprised  in  a  report  of  seven  cases.  In  one 
of  these  cases  sugar  was  absent  from  the  urine,  and  the  general  condition 
was  good  th ree  months  after  the  date  of  recovery.  In  another  case,  freedom 
from  the  disease  was  known  to  have  continued  for  several  months.  In 
one  Case,  the  disease  returned  nine  months  after  apparent  recoverr.  In 
another  case,  the  health  was  good,  and  there  was  no  sugar  in  theorine, 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  months.  In  the  remaining  three  cases,  there  wat 
improvement  but  not  recovery.  * 

These  cases,  while  they  certainly  furnish  encouragement  for  the  triil  of 

'  Vids  Archives  G^enerales  de  Mi'-decine,  Mars.  1807. 

*  The  Bkim-milk  Treatment  of  Diabetes  and  Bright^s  disease,  by  Arthur  Seott 
Donkin,  M.D.,  etc.     London,  1871. 
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ttfee  treatment,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  detennining  the  extent  of 
Its  carative  power ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  a  permanent  cure  was  effected  in 
a  single  case.  Further  clinical  facts  are  requisite  as  a  basis  for  a  fair 
•Btonate  of  the  value  of  the  treatment. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

of  the  Supiu-Renal  Capsules— Addison's  Disease.    Involnntary  Seminal  Emissions, 

Spermatorrhoea.    Impotence. 

THE  supra-renal  capsules  have  no  known  connection  with  the  kidneys 
other  than  the  proximity  expressed  by  the  name.  As,  however,  the 
Auctions  of  these  organs  are  not  known,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
sobject  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  in  this  section.  A  portion,  there- 
fore, of  this  chapter  will  l)e  devoted  to  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
us  entering  into  the  atfection  described  by  Addison.  Diseases  affecting 
the  generative  system  are,  for  the  most  part,  embraced  either  among  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  women  or  the  diseases  which  are  properl}'  surgical. 
But  there  are  certain  affections  of  the  male  generative  system  which  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  medical  practice  rather  than  to  surgery,  viz., 
involuntary  seminal  emissions,  spermatorrhaja,  and  imi)oteiice.  A  brief 
notice  of  the  latter  affections  will  conclude  the  section  embracing  the 
diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  system. 

Biieaie  of  the  Snpra-Eenal  Capsules—Addison's  Disease. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Addison,  of  Guj-'s  Hospital,  London,  in  1855,  de- 
scribed a  form  of  anjemia  charactenzed  by  a  dingy  or  dark  discoloration 
of  the  skin.  This  form  of  nuicmia,  which  has  been  already-  referred  to  in 
connection  witli  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Addison  as  follows :  '^  For  a  long  period  I  had,  from  time  to  time,  met 
with  a  very  remarkable  form  of  general  aniemia,  occurring  without  any 
discoverable  cause  whatever — cases  in  which  there  had  Iwen  no  previous 
loss  of  blood,  no  exhausting  diarrha?a,  no  chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal, 
splenic,  miasmatic,  glandular,  strumous,  or  malignant  disease.  Accord- 
ingly, in  speaking  of  this  form  of  aniemia  in  clinical  lectures,  I — perhaps 
with  little  projjriety — applied  to  it  the  term  '  idiopathic,'  to  distinguish  it 
from  cases  in  which  there  existed  more  or  less  evidence  of  some  of  the 
usual  causes  or  concomitants  of  the  anaemic  state.  The  disease  presented 
in  every  instance  the  same  general  character,  pursued  a  similar  course, 
and,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  was  followed,  after  a  vnriabh*  perioil, 
by  the  same  fatal  result.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  generally,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, be\'ond  the  middle  period  of  life,  and,  so  far  as  1  at  present  know, 
chiefly  in  persons  of  a  somewhat  large  and  bulky  frame,  and  with  a  strongly- 
marked  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat.  It  makes  its  approach  in  so 
slow  and  insidious  a  manner,  that  the  patient  can  hardly  fix  a  date  to  his 
earliest  feeling  of  that  languor  which  is  shortlj'^  to  become  so  extreme. 
The  countenance  gets  pale,  the  whites  of  the  e^-es  become  i>early,  tlie 
general  frame  flabby  rather  than  wasteil ;  the  pulse  jwrhaps  lai^e,  but 
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remarkaMy  soft  and  compresaible,  and  occasionally''  with  a  slight  jettv] 
eH|MK*ially  under  the  slightest  excitement ;  there  is  an  increasing  indHipo- 
Hition  to  exertion,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  faintnesa  or  bietth. 
lessness  in  attempting  it ;  tlie  heart  is  readily  made  to  ]>alpitate ;  the  wbok 
surface  of  the  Ixnly  presents  a  blancheil,  smootii,  and  waxy  appearuwe: 
the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  seem  bloodless ;  the  flabbiness  of  the  soHds 
increases ;  the  appetite  fails;  extreme  languor  and  faint ness  supen-ene. 
breathlessness  and  palpitations  being  produced  by  the  most  trifling  ex- 
ertion or  emotion  ;  some  blight  (Bdema  is  probabh'  pereeivcd  about  tbe 
ankles ;  the  debility  becomes  extreme,  the  patient  can  uo  longer  rise  from 
the  beil,  the  mind  occasionally  wanders,  he  falls  into  a  prostrate  and  htlf> 
torpid  state,  and  at  length  expires ;  nevertheless,  to  the  ver}'  last,  and 
after  a  siekness  of  perhaps  several  months' duration,  the  bulkinessofthc 
general  frame  and  the  amount  of  ol>esity  often  present  a  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  failure  and  exhaustion  observable  in  every  other  iwpert.'^ 

In  connection  with  amemia  and  S3'mptonis  denoting  an  extremely  graTt 
cachetic  condition.  Dr.  Addison  was  led  to  observe  a  discoloration  of  tl* 
surface,  winch  he  descrilx's  as  follows:  ''With  more  or  less  manife^tatioD 
of  tlie  symptoms  already  enumerate<.l,  we  discover  a  most  remarkabk'. 
and,  so  far  as  1  know,  characteristic  discoloratioii  taking  place  ia  the 
skin — suliiciently  markeil,  indeed,  as  genendly  to  have  attractetl  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  himself  or  his  friends.  This  discidoration  [ien'a<l» 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  but  is  commonly  most  strongly  nianifesttd 
on  the  face,  neck,  superior  extremities,  i>euis,  and  scrotum,  and  in  the 
flexures  of  the  axillie  and  around  the  navel.  It  ma\*  l>e  said  to  pre^nti 
ilingy  or  smoky  appearance,  or  various  tints  or  shades  of  dec-p  amber  or 
chestnut-brown ;  and  in  one  insttmce  the  skin  was  so  universally  and  so 
deej)ly  darkeniMl,  that,  l)ut  for  the  features,  the  patient  might  have  U*n 
mistaken  for  a  mulatto.'" 

An  examination  of  the  bo<lies  after  death  faile<l  to  reveal  lesions  of  im- 
porant  uiirans  adequate  to  explain  the  syniptoni*^  and  tlie  fatal  teniiii:a. 
tion  in  thr  cases  described.  At  length  Dr.  Addison  was  K*(l  to  oliserveihe 
coexistence  of  disease  of  the  sui)ra-renal  capsules.  In  the  ninno«,T:i]iii 
from  which  the  toiv<X()in»r  extracts  are  taken,  he  gives  an  account  of  eiiVin 
cases,  in  all  of  which  the  sui)ra-rehal  capsules  were  more  or  less  diMas-^l. 
In  some  of  tlie  cases  the  disease  was  limited  to  one  of  the  capsule*,  and 
in  (Jthcr  cases  both  orjians  were  allected. 

i^ince  the  pnl»licatiou  of  Addis(m's  researches,  the  attention  of  cliiii«'.il 
observi'r>  in  (lilTerent  c(>uutries  has  Ixrn  dinrted  to  the  coexistence  nlMI*- 
ease  of  the  siijira-n-nal  cai)sules,  with  the  jK'CuIiar  cachectic  con-iifi"!!, 
acc(.)nipanied  by  discoloration  of  the  skin.  And,  regarding  the  cuh'litii'n 
as  constituting  a  newly-dix-overed  alTection,  it  is  connnonly  known  a- :;.o 
hnu):t'(l-.<Lin  (list'dsr  :  it  has  also  been  called,  in  honor  of  the  disenvrnr. 
Ad'lisirn\<  (h'sf'n.<r  :  supra-nnal  melasma  is  another  name.  Nuiiuri'U< 
cases  liave  been  rcjjorted.  The  all'ect ion,  although  not  of  fn'quenl  »»<ru;- 
rence.  is  not  I'xtrenielv  rare.  Mv  colleatrue,  Prof.  Isaac  K.  Tavlor.lia-!  n-- 
j)orte(l  sevi-n  ca>es,  six  of  which  were  ubservi'd  in  liellevue  IIos]'it:il.  in 
the  course  of  a  service  of  two  months.  A  iK>st-morteni  examination  wa^ 
made  in  only  two  of  these  cases,  in  lx)th  of  which  the  supra-reiial  a]*- 
sules  were  diseased. 

Of  the  re[>orted  ca^^es  in  which  the  coloration  of  tlie  skin,  or  mthiMua. 

'  Op  tho  Constitutioiud  ami  Local  ElTccisof  Piscasojiof  ilu*  Supra-renal  Cai'>nlt>. 
by  Thomas  Aildiaou,  M.D.,  Senior  Phvsiciaii  \o  Guv*d  lIosi»:ia'i,  London,  iNo. 
'i  Ibiil. 
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ogether  with  the  aiuemia  and  other  symptoms,  have  corresponded  with 
he  cases  observed  by  Addison,  the  supra-renal  capsules  have  not  been 
iniformly  found  diseased.  On  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  supra-renal 
apsales  is  by  no  means  invariably  accompanied  b}'  the  bronzed-skin  and 
Acheetic  condition  described  by  Addison.  The  proportion  of  cases  in 
rhich  the  bronzed-skin  disease  and  disease  of  the  capsules  are  associated, 
ire,  however,  sufficient  in  number  to  show  that  the  a^ociation  is  due, 
lot  merely  to  coincidence,  but  to  a  pathological  connection.  Of  the 
lature  of  the  pathological  connection  existing  between  the  bronzed-skin 
Ueease  and  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  facts  at  present  ascer- 
tained do  not  warrant  a  conclusion.  The  pathological  importance  of  the 
iisease  of  the  capsules  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  lack  of  positive 
knowledge  on  this  point  corresponds  with  our  ignorance  of  the  physio- 
logical importance  of  the  capsules.  Brown-S^quard,  finding  that  sj^eedy 
death  followed  the  removal  of  these  organs  in  inferior  animals,  was  led 
to  conclude  that  thej'  performed  some  function  indispensable  to  life.  The 
experiments  of  Harley  and  others,  however,  render  this  conclusion  un- 
tenable. Animals  have  recovered  and  remained  perfectly  well  after  these 
organs  had  been  removed.  We  are  hardly  warranted  in  calling  the  disease 
of  the  capsules,  when  associated  with  bronzed-skin  disease,  the  analomi" 
cal  characteristic  of  the  latter,  in  the  same  sense  as,  for  example,  disease 
of  the  Peyerian  glands  is  the  anatomical  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever. 
The  association  is  not  suflieieutly  constant  to  establish  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by  that  term.  The  pathological  connection  would  seem  rather  to 
resemble  that  existuig  between  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  intermittent 
fever. 

I'he  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  certain  eases  of  the  so-called 
Addison's  or  bronzed-skin  disease  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  softish, 
gray,  translucent  matter,  which  sometimes  becomes  liquefied  into  a  cream- 
nke  matter,  and  sometimes  becomes  solidified  into  a  cretaceous  mass. 
The  deposit  replaces  the  tissue  of  the  organs,  and,  if  extensive,  involves 
their  disorganization.*  These  organs  are  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  the 
tuberculous  deposit,  of  cancer,  and  fatty  degeneration.  Aside  from  the 
connection  with  the  bronzcfl-skin  disease,  there  are  no  symptoms  which 
point  to  disease  seated  in  these  organs. 

Bronzing  of  the  skin,  melasma,  corresponding  to  the  description  by 
Addison,  may  exist  without  the  amemia  and  cachectic  condition  which 
are  essential  to  the  afiection  which  he  descril)es.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  melasma,  alone,  is  not  evidence  of  Addison's  disease, 
and,  in  itself,  does,  not  involve  a  grave  condition.  The  melasma  which 
is  a  symptom  of  Addison's  disease  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  erup- 
tive disease  known  as  pityriai^is  viga.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by 
fhrfaraceous  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  is  attended  by  a  trouble- 
some pruritus.  Discoloration  of  the  skin  caused  b}'  the  prolonged  admin- 
istration of  silver  is,  also,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bronzed  skin 
of  Addison's  disease.  Microscopical  examination  of  specimens  of  skin 
affected  with  the  bronzed  discoloration,  made  by  Wilkes,  Robin,  and 
Palton,  has  shown  that  the  morbid  change  in  color  is  due  to  pigmentary 
granules  in  the  rete  mucosum,  identical  with  those  in  the  skin  of  the 
negro. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  bronze-skin  disease,  the  indications  are 
derived  from  the  aniemia  and  the  cachetic  condition.    But,  thus  far,  thera- 

1  Vide  Wilkes^  Pathological  Anatomy. 
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l)eutical  measures  have  proved  unavailing.  Were  the  pathology  of  tlie 
affection  understood,  it  might  perhaps  lead  the  way  to  successful  treat- 
ment,  but,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  incurable  diseases.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, the  treatment  b}'  general  faradization  and  galvanization  of  the 
sj'uipathetic  was  accompanied  by  marked  improvement  as  reganls  the 
muscular  strengtn  and  enduranc»e;  the  sexual  desire  and  capacity,  which 
had  been  lost,  returned,  and  the  bronzing  became  sensiWy  lighter.  This 
improvement  continued  for  two  years,  when  the  patient  failed  rapidlvami 
died  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  he  began  to  decline.  The  autopsy 
in  this  case  showed  characteristic  lesion  of  the  capsules. 

Dr.  Edward  Headlam  Greenhow,  in  a  monograph  pubHsherl  in  IS^fl, 
gives  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  196  cases,  these  Inriug  all  the  cases 
which  he  was  able  to  collect,  of  disease  of  the  supra-renal  eapsuie:!  of 
whatever  kind,  and  all  the  cases  of  bronzed  skin  without  any  supra-renal 
disease.    In  this  collection  of  cases  were  embraced  ten  in  which  discolora- 
tion  of  the  skin  existed  without  disease  of  the  supra-renal  caiwab; 
twenty-four  in  which  the  disease  of  the  capsules  was  considered  as  can- 
cerous ;  ten  in  which  the  disease  of  the  capsules  was  not  canceroud  nor 
yet  true  Addison's  disease,  and  twenty'-four  in  which  the  disease  wasim- 
perfectly  described  as  of  a  doubtful  character.    Excluding  these  sixty-eight 
cases,  the  remainder  ( 1 28  cases)  were  cases  in  which  the  supra-reiial  cap. 
sules  had  undergone  the  peculiar  morbid  change  characteristic  of  Addison's 
disease.     Of  these  128  cases,  in  46  the  disease  of  the  capsules  was  u»con- 
plicated  ;  in  59  the  disease  was  complicated  with  vertebral  and  tubercular 
disease,  and  in  23  phthisis,  or  some  other  serious  disease,  was  asscicialel 
Jn  18  of  the  128  cases  there  was  no  discoloration  of  the  skin;  in  85 the 
characteristic  discoloration  was  marked,  and  in  25  it  was  slight    In  28 
cases  there  were  no  constitutional  symptoms ;  in  17  cases  the  coustitiitioiud 
symptoms  were  slight,  and  in  83  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  were 
marked.     These  facts  are  considered  by  Greenhow  as  showing  a  patholo- 
gical  "relation   between    a   certain   train   of  constitutional   83'n]ptom8, 
attended  by  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  one  particular  organic  lesion 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules." 

According  to  Greenhow,  the  lesion  in  true  Addison's  disease  is  peculiar 
to  that  disease.  Cancerous  and  other  affections  which  are  not  character- 
istic are  unattended  by  discoloration  and  the  constitutional  symptoms 
proper  to  Addison's  disease.  lie  describes  the  morbid  appearances  as 
follows  :  "  They  (the  capsules)  are  generally  hard  and  noclulated.  On 
section,  they  scarcely  ever  present  any  trace  of  the  distinctioo  between 
cortex  and  medulla,  or  any  remains  of  the  natural  tissue.  It  is  evident 
that  there  has  been  an  exudation  which  has  obliterated  the  original  strins 
ture.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  accurately'  recorded  cases,  the  appe«r- 
anco  of  the  capsules  on  section  is  said  not  to  have  been  uniform,  hot 
marked  by  the  admixture  of  two  different  looking  deposits.  One  of  tbe«« 
is  semi-tr.MUsparent,  firm,  and,  when  first  cut  into,  of  a  grayish  color, 
rapidly  assuming  a  pinkish  hue  on  exposure  to  the  air;  the  other  is  gene- 
rally seen  in  the  form  of  irregular,  roundish,  opaque,  yellow,  or  cream- 
colored  masses,  eml)e<lded  in  the  translucent  ])ortiou.  Often,  on  carefhl 
examination,  various  gradations  will  be  met  with,  intermediate  between  the 
translucent  tissue  and  the  opaque  friable  nodules,  and  sometimes  there  are 
harder  portions  of  a  cretaceous  character,  either  in  the  form  of  gninaies 
or  of  larger  masses.  Sometimes,  also,  collections  of  thick,  creamy  fluid, 
called  abscesses  by  some  observers,  are  fotmd  occupying  larger  or  unalkr 
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portions  of  the  diseased  organs,  which,  in  exceptional,  probabl}'  older, 
cases,  arc  shrivelled  instead  of  being  enlarged,  and  contain  only  this  fluid 
with  a  little  cheesy  matter,  or  else  are  hardened  throughout  into  cretaceous 
masses.  Under  the  microscope  the  translucent  portion  is  generally  found 
to  consist  of  a  more  or  less  fibrous  basis,  mixed  with  much  granular  mat- 
ter, containing  shrunken  cells  and  nuclei,  some  of  the  nuclei  being  occa- 
sionally elongated  into  spindle-shaped  bo<lics.  The  yellow  opaque  nodules 
consist,  in  different  proportions,  of  amorphous  matter  mixed  with  irregular 
shaped,  shrunken  cells,  nuclei,  and  oil.  When  the  creamy  liquid  from 
cavities,  or  so-called  abscesses,  has  been  examined,  it  has  been  found  not 
to  be  true  pus,  but  to  consist  mainly  of  oily  debris." 

Both  capsules  are  generally  diseased.  The  exceptions  in  Greenhow's 
cases  were  only  1 1  in  1 28.  The  disease,  however,  is  by  no  means  in  the 
same  stage  in  both  organs.  Greenhow  attributes  the  disease  to  an  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  from  disease  or  injured  adjacent  parts  to  the 
capsules.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  evidences  of  inflammation  in  the 
cellular  enveloi)es  of  the  capsules  are  found  after  death,  namely  thickening 
and  firm  adhesions  to  neighboring  organs — diaphragm,  liver,  pancreas, 
yena  cava,  kidneys,  stomach,  etc.  It  is,  {)erhaps,  more  probable  that  these 
effects  of  extrinsic  inflammation  are  secondary  to  disease  of  the  capsules. 

Greenhow  describes  the  constitutional  S3'raptoms  as  follows :  "  Gradual 
progressive  asthenia,  often  originating  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
seldom  dating  from  any  definite  i)erio(l ;  great  languor  and  indisposition 
for  exertion,  with,  in  advanced  cases,  breathlessness  and  palpitation,  fre- 
quent sighing  or  yawning,  and  generally  faintness  on  making  any  mus<tular 
effort,  sometimes  even  on  being  raised  up  in  l)ed.  There  is  almost  invari- 
ably great  weakness  of  the  heart's  action  and  remarkable  feebleness  of 
pulse ;  loss  of  appetite ;  irritability  of  stomach,  with  nausea ;  and,  toward 
the  close  of  the  illness,  at  least  occasional,  and  often  persistent,  vomiting. 
The  mind  is  generally  clear  to  the  last,  but  so  great  is  the  prostration  in 
the  latest  stages  of  the  disease  that  the  patient  often  lies  in  a  drowsy,  ai>- 
parently  semi-comatose  state*,  from  which,  however,  he  can  be  roused  by 
questions,  and  to  these  he  generally  gives  pertinent,  though  slow  and 
reluctant,  answers.  There  are  in  many  cases  pains  in  the  loins,  hypo- 
chondria or  epigastrium ;  and,  more  rarel^',  dimness  of  sight,  vertigo,  and, 
near  death,  a  tendency'  to  incoherence  or  delirium.  Death  takes  place 
from  asthenia,  and,  often,  rather  suddenly.''  "  There  is,  in  uncomplicated 
causes,  comparatively  little  or  no  emaciation.  The  skin  is  soft  and  cool. 
The  tongue  is  usunlly  clean  and  moist  until  the  last  day  of  life;  the  bowels 
are  seldom  disordered,  and  the  urine  is  normal." 

Other  conclusions  from  Greenhow's  investigations  are  as  follows:  "In 
many  cases  the  hair  becomes  visibly  darker  with  the  darkening  of  the 
skin." 

"  As  yet  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  hitherto 
insufldcient  investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  blood." 

Males  are  oftener  atfeeted  than  females.  The  disease  seems  not  to 
occuf  in  childhood  ;  the  earliest  age  of  death  was  1 1  years.  It  is  eqiiall}- 
rare  in  advanced  life.  Only  8ev(*n  males  and  four  females  died  above  the 
age  of  50  years  ;  and  of  tiiese  only  two  males  and  one  female  were  over 
60  years  of  age.  The  disease  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  classes 
engageil  in  active  manual  labor.* 

•  For  analysis  of  203  cases,  and  facta  boarini?  on  the  th'^ory  that  the  Bprailnnar 
nn^lion  and  solar  plexus  are  involved  in  the  j^atholo«5y  of  the  affection,  rid*'  article 
by  Jaccoud  in  Nouveau  Diet,  de  Med  ft  dc  Chirur«j.  Pratique,  lomc  v.  vBronzee 
maladic),  1806. 
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Involuntary  Seminal  Emiiiions.    Spermatorrhcsa. 

Impotence. 

Involuntary  seminal  emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  and  impotence  fre- 
quently  depend  on  abnormal  conditions  which  belong  to  surgery,  but  not 
infrequently  they  fall  proj^erly  within  the  sphere  of  the  practice  of  mdi- 
cine.  By  involuntary  seminal  emissions  is  meant  the  ejaculation  of  R*mvn 
and  the  venereal  orgasm,  without  any  voluntary  effort,  either  natural  or 
unnatural.  Involuntary  emissions  occurring  during  sleep  are  common, 
taking  place  in  connection  with  erotic  drea^ns.  Occurring  after  iutervaU 
of  several  weeks  or  days,  in  persons  of  continent  habits,  they  are  physio- 
logical rather  than  pathological.  They  denote  simply  a  certain  ainouui 
of  functional  activity  of  the  generative  organs.  They  do  not  imi»ly  a 
morbid  condition,  nor  do  they  lead  to  any  morbid  effects.  They  an;  apt 
especially  to  occur  when  habitual  sexual  intercourse  is,  from  any  cause, 
interrupted.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  are  manifestations  of  healtli 
rather  than  disease.  The  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  such  assur- 
ances to  patients,  who  often  are  ren<lere<l  needlessly  apprehensive  ami 
unhappy  by  popular  works  or  lectures,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite 
fears  for  a  mercenary  purpose. 

Occurring  more  frequently  than  within  the  limits  just  stated,  the  emis- 
sions denote  a  morbid  erethism  and  weakness  of  the  organs  of  generation. 
They  occur  sometimes  nightly,  and  sometimes  even  rei>eatedly  during  tlu; 
same  night.  They  tlien  call  for  remedial  measures,  although,  under  these 
circumstances,  their  morbid  effects  have  been  much  exaggenited.  Occur- 
ring frequently  in  persons  debilitatcKi  from  any  cause,  they  may  take  place 
without  erection,  and  with  little  or  no  venereal  excitement,  tlie  patient 
sometimes  becoming  aware  of  their  occurrence  only  by  the  seminal  stains. 
They  occur  sometimes  during  the  da}'  when  the  venereal  desire  is  exeil«l. 
These  are  called  diurnal,  in  distinction  from  noctunud,  emissions.  A  pa- 
tient stated  to  me  that  they  had  occurred,  in  his  case,  from  excitement 
caused  by  shampooing  the  head  in  a  barber's  shop.  Persons  who  have 
been  addicted  to  venereal  excesses  or  to  the  unnatural  abuse  of  the  seiual 
function,  are  especially  subject  to  this  morbid  frequency  of  involuntary 
emissions.  The  mind,  in  such  cases,  particularly  if  the  affection  be  attzv 
butablc  to  unnatural  abuse,  is  apt  to  become  greatly  depressed ;  the  pi- 
tient  is  apprehensive  of  impotence,  or  fancies  that  he  is  already  impotent; 
thus  attention  is  absorbed  with  the  affection  ;  he  suffers  from  a  sense  of 
pollution  and  degradation ;  he  believes  that  his  constitution  is  ruined,  ami 
there  is  danger  of  insanity.  Patients  in  the  condition  just  sketched  form 
an  unfortunate  class  with  which  every  practitioner  is  more  or  less  familiar. 
They  are  apt  to  go  from  one  physician  to  another,  and  upon  patienUi  of 
this  class  quacks  prey  largely.  The  affection  sometimes  exists  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  The  emissions  are  diurnal,  as  well  as  nocturnal.  They 
are  ])roduced  by  anything  which  provokes  the  sexual  passion,  and  may 
take  place  with  little  or  no  excitement  of  the  external  organs. 

Si)ermatorrhaja  means,  strictly,  the  discharge  of  semen  withont  the 
occurrence  of  the  orgasm.  It  is  an  affection  superadded  to  morbid  wmv- 
nal  emissions,  the  seminal  secretion  passing  into  the  urethra,  and  some- 
times into  the  bladder,  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  Id  casei 
of  spermatorrhoea,  the  semen  is  expelled  in  the  acta  of  raicturition  and 
defecation.  Cases  of  true  spermatorrhoea  are  far  less  ftnequent  than  bat 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Persons  have  been  regarded  as  having  thisafl^ 
tion  whenever  a  mucilaginous  fluid  bearing  some  resemblance  to  semco  i« 
discharged  from  the  urethra.    The  microscope  affords  the  only  reh'ahle 
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node  of  determining  that  the  liquid  is  Reminal.  Were  this  mode  of  ex- 
amination generally  employed,  cases  of  8f>ennatorrlicea  would  be  found  to 
l>e  extremely  rare.  In  examining  the  sediment  of  the  morning  urine,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  spermatozoids  will  l>e  likely  to  be  found  if  sexual 
intercourse  or  a  seminal  emission  have  taken  place  during  the  night.  The 
presence  of  the  spermatozoids,  undiT  these  circumstances,  is  not  evidence 
uf  s])ermatorrli(Ea.  Veritable  spermatorrhoja  doubtless  occurs,  but  pro- 
bably alwa3'8  in  persons  who  are  atlected  with  a  morbid  frequency  of 
seminal  emissions.  Muco-purulcnt  matter  escaping  from  the  urethra,  or 
ob8erve<l  in  the  urine,  in  cases  of  cystitis,  may  give  rise,  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  to  the  a])prehension  of  spermatorrhcua.  A  transparent  viscid 
liquid  escaping,  in  a  small  quantity,  IVom  the  urethra,  especially  after  pro- 
longed erection,  not  infretiuentl}-  occasions  much  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  persons  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  sexual  organs  with  reference 
to  8permatorrh(ea,  and  of  those  who  have  had  gonorrhaja.  This  is  treated 
as  a  gleety  discharge  by  empirics.  The  discharge  is  a  secretion  from  the 
bulbo-urethral  glands,  or  the  glands  of  Cowi)er,  and  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. It  is  sometimes  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  stains  on  linen  are  caused  by  dried  semen.  The  physical 
characters  of  suspected  stains  are  not  to  he  relied  u])on ;  nor  is  chemical 
analysis  reliable.  If,  however,  water  be  slowly  added  to  the  stains,  and 
portions  be  examined  by  the  microscoi)e,  spermatozoids  will  be  recog- 
aizable  when  the  stains  are  seminal.' 

Involuntary  seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrhoea  are  fequently  asso- 
ciated with  symptoms  denoting  various  kinds  of  functional  disorder,  and 
more  especially  disturbance  of  the  nervous  s}- stem.  These  s^'mptoms  have 
been  considered  as  direct  morbid  effects  of  seminal  losses.  More  or  less 
general  debility  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  an  abnormal  discharge  of  semen, 
but  the  latter  is  often  incidental  to  disorder  of  the  system  otherwise  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  so  frequently  associ- 
ated with  seminal  losses,  is  measurably  due  to  the  mental  depression  and 
apprehensions  which  they  are  apt  to  occasion. 

in  the  treatment  of  seminal  emissions,  the  distinction  which  has  been 
made  between  their  physiological  and  pathological  character  is  to  be  kept 
in  Tiew.  Occurring  infrequentlj'^  in  a  person  of  full  health,  in  addition  to 
assurances  of  their  innocuousness,  it  will  generall}'  suffice  to  advise  mode- 
ration in  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits  and  stimulating  articles  of  food, 
aaline  laxatives  occasionally',  cold  ablution  of  the  genital  organs  at  night, 
aToidance  of  undue  warmth  from  the  bed  or  bedclothes,  and  the  mind  to 
be  diverted  as  much  as  possible  from  provocatives  of  sexual  desire.  If 
these  measures  do  not  suffice,  certain  remedies  which  appear  to  exert  an 
anaphrodisiac  influence  may  l>e  prescribed.  Remedies  which  may  be  given 
for  this  purpose  are*  camphor,  lupulin  or  the  tincture  of  hops,  conium, 
belladonna,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium.  The  remedy  last  named  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  distinctly  efficacious.  Marriage  is  always  remedial 
in  these  cases. 

Cases  in  which  the  emissions  depend  upon  a  morbid  erethism  and  weak- 
ness of  the  generative  organs,  and  cases  of  spermatorrhcea,  are  of  more 
importance,  and  the  treatment  is  more  difficult.  The  anaphrodisiac  reme- 
dies are  indicated  in  these  cases ;  but  in  these  cases  much  benelit  is  derived 
firom  tonic  remedies  and  an  invigorating  regimen.  Quinia,  small  doses 
of  strychnia  or  nux  vomica,  and  the  ])reparations  of  iron  are  useful ;  sea- 
fasthing  or  the  sponge-bath  and  oot-of-door  life  or  gymnastic  exercises  are 

■  Robin,  Sur  les  HutMurt, 
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useful  rogimonal  measures.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimo- 
liitiug,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  taken  very  luoilerately  or  iDl«- 
dicted.  Everything  calculated  to  provoke  sexual  desire  should,  as  far  » 
practicable,  be  avoided.  Healthful  mental  occupation  and  chaste  aasom- 
tions  do  very  much  toward  eft'ecting  a  cure.  It  is  obvious  tliat,  to  eanr 
out  the  moral  part  of  the  treatment,  requires  on  the  part  of  the  patieat  t 
determination  and  perseverance  which  are  often  wanting.  Takiug  into 
view  all  the  circumstances  in  individual  cases,  it  is  sometimes  judicioiu 
to  encourage  or  recommend  marriage. 

Attention  is  to  be  directetl  to  the  condition  of  the  urethra  in  cases  of 
seminal  emissions  and  spennatorrhcEa  ;  they  are  apt  to  follow  gonorrhtsa, 
and  are  sometimes  deix?ndent  more  or  less  on  urethral  stricture.  A^ 
cording  to  Lallemand,  seminal  losses  often  depK^nd  on  an  abnormal  senn- 
bility  at  or  near  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  treatment 
in  these  cases  requires  the  use  of  the  bougie  and  cauterizing  apf»lieatioD<. 
The  opinion  of  Lallemand  is  held  by  distinguished  surgeons  at  the  prestui 
time.  For  information  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referrcHl  to  surgical 
works.  Trousseau  advises  in  some  cases  a  mechanical  method  of  treit- 
ment,  consisting  in  the  introduction  within  the  rectum  of  a  kind  of  pessary 
of  an  elongated  oval  fonn,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pigeon's  to  a 
hen's  vgg^  connectiMl  by  a  stem  with  a  metal  plate  applied  to  the  periDeum 
and  coccyx,  the  object  being  to  compress  the  urethra  at  the  orifices  of  th« 
ejaculatory  ducts.^ 

Impotence  means  inability  to  perform  the  act  of  coition.  The  term 
does  not  mean  want  of  the  power  of  procreation  ;  the  latter  may  be  wanting 
when  there  is  no  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse.  Exclusive  of  malfor- 
mations and  other  almormal  conditions  of  a  surgical  nature,  im])oteiice.  in 
the  first  ])lace,  ma}'  involve  absence  of  sexual  desire.  Different  ^tersonsin 
health  dilfor  widely  as  regards  the  venereal  propensity  ;  in  some  persons 
the  sexual  desire  is  intense  and  importunate,  in  others  it  is  feible.  awl 
soiiK't  iiiu's  it  is  nltogethor  wanting.  The  propensity  mny,  on  the  one  linii»I. 
bo  in(iv;i<i<l  by  in(hil;rence,  and  by  fosterinjx  in  various  wnvs  iihas  cvn- 
no(li'<l  with  it;  and  on  the  other  h:uul,  it  mny  be  diminislii-d  nn'l  ixtin- 
guishi'd  by  an  opposite  course.  In  the  marital  relation,  frigidity,  as 
regards  tliis  i)ro]HMisity,  may  depend  on  personal  anti[>athy.  and  Ikiioc.  i 
not  infrcciuont  source  of  domestic  imhap])iness.  Absence  of  sexual  desin- 
may  arise  from  general  debility,  ami  is  incident  to  various  disra>os.  If 
tile  diseases  with  which  it  is  connected  be  not  serious  nor  )H.'rm::niiil.  a 
ntiiru  of  sexual  desire  may  be  ex})eeted  on  recovery  of  the  aeeu>tiniiei 
lieallh.  Intense  mental  preoccupation,  the  depressing  cmoti<»ns,  and  i-x- 
altalioii  of  the  hiirher  s^'Utiments,  tend  to  repress  sexual  desire. 

As  the  loss  of  virility  is  <;enerally  drea<UMl,  idivsicians  are  oi'^eii  en- 
suited  w lien  a  notabli'  change  as  n'gards  the  venereal  propensity  i^  «'X(''- 
rimei'd.  Tiie  eirennistances  which  have  led  to  the  change,  in  indiviiiii.'l 
cases,  are  in  be  investigated,  and  the  conclusion  with  respect  to  tin*  pn*- 
bability  of  inii>otenee,  together  with  the  treatment,  is  to  be  l»ased  on  th«>'- 
cireumstaiiee^.  In  a  laige  j>ro}>ortion  of  cases,  the  deficiency  or  jiImik- 
of  sixual  de-^ire  is  due  to  tem]>orary  causes.  Premature  decline  "r  •x- 
tinetion  mav  result,  on  the  om*  hand,  from  earlv  and  excessive  indiili:*'"*'- 
or  abuse  of  tlie  generative  funeti<»n,  and,  on  the  otlu'r  han<l.  from  |»n>i"iiiii-l 
continence.  Tniler  certain  circumstances  a  j)hrodisiMc  remedies  are  iK-in-«l. 
The  HMUi'dies  so  calliMl  are  of  doiditful  eiHcacy.  lMios])horus.cnntli:iri<Ii-. 
and  nux  vomica  have  been  considered  as  special  stimulants  acting  uii  the 

'  C  ruiicpic  Midic.ili'.  tume  ii. 
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organs  of  generation.  They  should  be  given  circumspectly.  It  is  some* 
times  useful  to  secure  the  moral  elfect  of  remedies  supposed  to  have  this 
Dflbct. 

Impotence  may  exist  without  loss  of  sexual  desire.  Temporary  inca- 
pacity sometimes  proceeds  from  timidity  or  deficient  self-confidence.  The 
physician  is  not  infrequently  consulted  by  persons  about  to  enter  upon 
marriage,  who  are  apprehensive  of  incompetency  to  accomplish  coition. 
A.8sarances  of  capability,  if  it  be  evident  that  the  apprehensions  are  ima- 
ginary, may  be  all  that  these  cases  require.  Persons  who  have  practised 
masturbation  in  boyhood,  and  those  who  are  subject  to  involuntarj^  emis- 
lioDS  during  sleep,  are  not  infrequently  led  to  believe  that  they  are  im- 
potent by  pernicious  publications  or  lectures,  designed  to  alarm  sensitive 
minds ;  and  apprehension  on  the  score  of  ability  to  accomplish  the  act  of 
DoitioD  creates  a  temporary  incapacity.  A  failure  to  accomplish  the  act 
la  apt  to  be  followe<l  by  the  conviction  that  impotencj'  exists,  and,  prac- 
tioail^',  it  does  exist  as  long  as  this  conviction  continues.  In  such  cases 
ill.that  is  requisite  is  that  the  act  of  coition  should  be  undeftaken  without 
my  anxiety  as  to  success.  It  is  useful,  in  such  cases,  to  interdict  sexual 
intercourse  for  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  prevent  tentative  efforts  which, 
if  unsuccessful,  fasten  the  conviction  of  impotency  more  and  more  upon 
;he  mind.  If  a  certain  period  of  abstinence  be  enforced,  it  vAW  be  likely  to 
lappen  that  the  patient  is  impelled  hy  his  desires  to  demonstrate  his  ca- 
pacity before  the  i>eriod  expires.  A  remedy  prescribed  with  an  assurance 
»f  a  cure,  doubtless  sometimes  proves  curative  by  a  moral  effect.  In 
certain  cases,  impotence,  with  sexual  desire,  is  a  result  of  the  eretliism 
ind  weakness  of  the  generative  organs,  associated  with  seminal  emissions 
and  spermatorrhoBa.  The  ejaculation  and  orgasm  take  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of,  or  prior  to,  the  act  of  coition.  This  kind  of  impotence  is 
lometimes,  temporarily,  a  result  of  prolonged  continence.  The  measures 
[)f  treatment  in  such  cases  are  those  indicated  by  seminal  emissions  and 
spermatorrhcea.  Persistence  in  the  employment  of  these  measures,  to- 
|;ether  with  a  proiKjr  degree  of  reserve,  as  regards  the  frequency  of  the 
attempts  to  consummate  sexual  intercourse,  will  generally  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

Excessive  indulgence  in  venery,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  involuntar}" 
seminal  emissions,  spennatorrhoea,  or  impotence,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause 
>f  ill  health.  D>'speptic  ailments,  attacks  of  vertigo,  functional  disorder  of 
^he  heart,  melancholia,  and  hypochondriasis,  are  among  tlie  morbid  effects 
jf  this  cause.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of 
patients  in  this  regard.  The  evils  of  excessive  indulgence,  aside  from 
moral  consequences,  are  greater  when  it  is  illicit  than  when  it  is  marital ; 
moreover,  the  former  is  far  more  apt  to  be  excessive.  Tlie  limits  of 
bealthful  indulgence  doubtless  vary  according  to  constitutional  vigor,  but 
it  may  be  considered  as  excessive  if  the  acts  of  coition  are  repeated 
ieveral  times  a  week. 

The  physician  is  sometimes  appealed  to  by  unmarried  persons  and  mar- 
ried persons  debarred,  for  various  reasons,  from  marital  intercourse,  to 
lanction  illicit  indulgence,  on  the  score  of  health.  It  would  be  out  of 
)lace  to  consider  here  tliis  topic  in  its  moral  aspects,  but  they  are  by  no 
neans  to  be  lost  siglit  of  by  the  physician.  Irrespective  of  these,  in  view 
)f  the  fact  that  inactivit}'  of  the  generative  organs  can  never  be  considered 
18  a  cause  of  disease,  and  also  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  functional 
M>wer  of  these  organs  is  not  lost  by  being  held  in  abeyance,  he  is  not 
justified  in  giving  his  professional  approval  of  fornication  as  a  hygienic 
neasure. 
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Tho  unnatural  abuse  of  the  sexual  function,  or  masturbattoii.  u  a 
of  invohuitary  semin.il  emissions,  sperm atorrhcea,  and  sonti^tiiiics  u 
tence,  has  been  already  reft'rred  ta  The  ellects  on  mind,  as  well  nn  b 
are  pemioions.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  pbysician  not  only  to  a 
deavor  to  discover  and  arrest  this  practioc  in  iuilividatkl  case*,  bat  U 
enjoin  npon  parents,  teachers,  and  asaociates  the  importanoe  of  wxtdifnl- 
TiesB,  in  this  respect,  over  those  for  whose  welfare  they  are.  to  a  gnoli*  ot 
less  extent,  responsible.  There  ia  also  another  duty  of  the  phnticiui  in^ 
nected  with  this  important  topic.  Many  sensitive-  persons  who  bsve  bo) 
addicted  to  self-abuse  in  early  life  suffer  greatly  from  tbo  belief  that  (kor 
mental  and  physical  powers  have  been  irreparably  injured.  Tlie  llvU^ 
great  as  they  sometimes  are,  are  greatly  exaggerat4Kl  by  popalar  woiit 
and  lectures  designed  to  excite  fears  for  a  mercenary  end.  The  pbj diriii 
may  often  do  much  good  by  removing  uudue  apprehensions  eouDertof 
with  the  errors  of  youth. 
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FEVERS  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

cation  of  Fevers.    The  General  Patholojjy  of  Fever.    Fabrlctila.    Typhoid  Fever.— 

Auatoinic:il  Characters  and  Clinical  History. 

[S  concluding  section  will  be  devoted  to  fevers  and  other  general 
iseases.  The  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  section  differ  from 
which  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  sections  in  this,  viz. : 
do  not,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  proceed  from  an  affection  of  any 
nilar  part ;  hence  they  are  distinguished  as  general  diseases.  The 
les  known  asfevern  are  plainly  thus  distinguished  from  diseases  of 
i  the  primary  manifestations  are  always  seated  in  some  organ  or 
bure  ;  hence  the  latter  are  called  local  diseases.  Diseases  other  than 
J,  which  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish,  nosologically,  as  general 
ses,  are  those  which  have  no  fixed  or  uniform  seat,  as  regards  their 
manifestations.  Diphtheria,  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  gout, 
iitus,  and  purpura  belong  in  this  category.  These  diseases  will  be 
rlered  in  this  section. 

the  general  diseases,  fevers  will  be  first  considered.  At  the  present 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  grounds  f4r  recognizing  the  claims 
ers  to  be  regarded  as  idiopathic  affections.  Few,  if  any,  pathologists 
lold  to  the  doctrine  of  Broussais  and  others,  advocated  within  the 
alf  century,  that  fevers  are  always  symptomatic  of  some  local,  inflam- 
►n.  It  is  suflScient  to  state  the  distinction  between  an  idiopathic 
and  the  morbid  condition,  also  commonly  called  fever,  which  is  de- 
mt  on  a  local  affection.  The  latter  is  distinguished  as  symptomatic 
or  febrile  movement.  It  embraces  elevation  of  temperature  and 
ised  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  together  with  other  morbid 
imena  therewith  connected  which  have  been  seen  to  enter  into  the 
al  history  of  acute  inflammations  wherever  seated.  The  tevcT^  under 
circumstances,  is  secondary  to  the  local  affection  ;  it  is  symptomatic 
i  latter;  whereas  fever,  when  idiopathic,  is  primary,  local  affections, 
'y  coexist,  being  secondary.  The  term  essential  is  also  used  to 
guish  a  fever  which  is  not  secondary  or  symptomatic,  but  primary 
iopathic.  A  primary,  idiopathic,  or  essential  fever  is  one  of  the 
ntary  forms  of  disease.^ 

3  number  of  fevers  is  sufficient  to  render  a  classification  of  them  de- 
e.  The  arrangement  generally  adopted,  although  open  to  criticism, 
Iciently  natural  and  convenient. 

St.  A  form  of  fever  characterized  by  its  short  duration  and  mild- 
18  called /e6ricw/a. 

'  Vide  Part  I.  p.  132. 
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St^rond.  Cortain  fevers  are  distinguished  by  the  unbroken  coDtinoitT 
of  the  ffbrik^  i)lionomcna,  and,  hence,  thoy  are  called  continued  /f cm. 
This  class  will  embrace  the  fevers  known  as  hfphus  and  Ujphoid.  Bit- 
lapsing  feiwr  and  cryi^ipelalousi  fei^er  may  be  included  in  this  class. 

Third,  In  contrast  with  those  of  the  preceding  class, certain  fererB in 
distinguisiied  by  the  occurn^nce  of  distinct  parox^'sms  or  exacerbation 
as  regards  tlie  febrile  phenomena,  and,  hence,  they  are  known  as/)mgA'. 
cal  ff'crrs.  This  class  embraces  inffrmHtetU  fever  and  remittent  ferer, 
Yt'lfow  frver  is  usually  included  in  this  class.  The  fever  called  dengut 
may  Ix^  here  place<l.  In  this  connection  will  be  noticed  the  form  offerer 
recently  described  in  this  country  under  the  name  typho-malarial  fettr. 

Fourth.  An  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  l>ody  is  a  prominent  featnff 
of  certain  fevers.  These  are  distinguished  as  erupiive  /ecerg  or  tlie 
exanthemata.  This  class  embraces  variola  or  smalfpox^  scarlaiina  or 
»cartet  fevrr^  rnhrota  or  mrastcs^  and  romeola  or  roserayh. 

The  foregoing  list  of  fevers  does  not  compi-ohend  all  that  exi*t.  h 
coniprel)en<ls,  however,  those  which,  from  their  prevalence  and  established 
individu:ilit3',  it  is  desirable  to  consider  in  this  work.  lUstinet  si)eeiesof 
fever,  not  now  recognized  as  such,  may  be  hereafter  ascertained;  and  i: 
is  not  im[)robabl(»  that  new  sptK»ies  may  Ik;  developed. 

It  is  souKJwhat  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  distinctions  and  names 
heretofore  in  vogue,  in  order  that  the  meaning  of  terms,  still  more  or 
less  used,  may  be  understood.  Fevers  have  been  di$tingiiishe<l  and  nained 
acconling  to  the  organ  or  system  ])rominentl3'  affected.  Hence  the  terns 
gastric  fever,  mucous  fever,  nervous  fever,  etc.  These  names  were  ased 
when  the  distinction  was  not  clearl>'  made  l)etween  essential,  or  idiopthie. 
and  symptomatic  fever.  The  names  gastric  fever  and  mucous  fever  an* 
still  used  l>y  some  authors  to  denote  cases  of  either  transient  gastritiior 
of  f"l»ricula  atten<led  with  notable  disorder  of  the  stomach.  Thegemnl 
foMtnre  or  complexion,  so  to  speak,  arising  from  the  predominance  of 
ccrtuiu  syiiipt«>nis.  jms  scrvc<l  as  the  basis  of  certnin  distiiictinni  and 
uriiiii's.  Tlius,  frvirs  chiU'MCti'rized  by  great  jirostration  htwc  btrn  vjVM 
fnh/rHiniic,  Ftvci's  have  brcn  said  to  bo  nfn.ri(\whvn  symptoms  n  !•  n-M' 
to  tlu*  ih-rvoiis  system,  such  as  dclirinm,  etc.,  arc  proniinfut.  Tli»<i'  naia-* 
arc  >till  cini'loyi'd  to  denote  the  general  character  of  diiVcn  iit  f'ewr-. 
Fevers"  t<'n(liii'_r  intrinsicallv  to  a  fntrd  result  have  bom,  aird  nre  *iti!I. 
calle<l  m(i1i(;iKi lit.  Fevers  sii[)jiose«l  to  furnish  evidenci?  (tTsejitie  elianp^ 
in  the  llni»ls  have  been  caIU?'l  pfffrnl.  Fevers  of  unu*-ually  h-n^T  dnritH»ri 
have  ])vvn  called  shm: :  il  attended  with  unn-<nnl  d<'preNsion.  thoy  li;ivf 
bren  called  hfif.  this  term  liavinLT  the  same  Si'Use  a*^  advnaniii-:  ^vlion  tk 
fi'lu'ile  phenomena  are  intensi\  the  fever  is  said  to  bo  fn'nh.  Tlio  tcnn 
(•n.H/t'sfii'c  t'crrr  has  been  much  n^ecl  to  denote  an  afemnnlation  »»f  M'miiI 
within  the  vessels  of  internal  oriians.  This  term  is  still  oftm  apiilifl.i" 
this  country,  to  eii'tain  ca>es  of  pei'iodieal  lever.  Again,  n:ime'»  Imvt 
been  applied  to  fv*vers.  ex]>ros-,lve  of  tluMr  source,  or  the  j>lacos  in  wIi.rD 
they  i)revail.  Thus,  typhus  has  In-on  known  as  jail,  ship,  or  eamp  ft'vtr. 
and  perio<lica]  fi'vers,  in  dilUrent  localities,  have  been  called  I>oa  ^  ijJt:i 
fever,  WalelieriU  fever,  junirlo  or  coast  i\'\vr^  swamp  fever,  ran.*iina 
fever,  etc. 

Before  treatinir  <>f  the  dilforent  species  of  fever  separately,  it  will  K 
advisable  to  ])resent  some  gmcral  considerations  relatini::  to  fiv»T»»  f'^l- 
li'i-tivoly,  in  other  words,  to  con>i<ler,  briefly,  the  general  patlioli^«:y  •/ 
1\  ver  re<rnrde<l  as  one  of  the  oTenientarv  forms  of  <lisi.'ase.  As  njiLinl^ 
f>ur  pri'sont  kno\vle(l<jre  of  tlu'  ossriiti.d  nature  (»f  the  several  f.*vir^.  wh:it 
has  l)con  ascertained  re^'pecting  one  is  alike  applic.iUo  to  the  otiiors;  oi. 
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to  vary  the  expression,  we  know  no  more  of  the  nature  of  any  one  than 
of  all.  The  few  preliminar}-  considerations  relating  to  the  general  patho- 
logy of  fever  which  will  now  be  presented,  will  render  it  uimecessary  to 
consider  the  pathological  character  of  the  individual  fevers. 

The  following  questions  at  once  arise :  What  morbid  phenomena  are 
necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  essential  fever? 
What  arc  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  elementary  form  of  disease  ? 
Practically,  the  problem  generally  is  to  determine  whether  a  fever  be 
Bymptomatic  or  essential.  An  enumeration  of  the  obvious  phenomena 
belonging  to  an  essential  fever,  that  is,  of  features  common  to  all  essen- 
tial fovcrs,  embraces  the  following  points :  In  most  cases  the  invasion  is 
not  abrupt  or  sudden,  but  there  is  a  period  of  access,  or  a  forming  stuge. 
Different  fevers  differ  as  regards  the  time  occupied  in  the  development  of 
the  disease,  and  certain  prodromic  symptoms  are  peculiar  to  particular 
fevers.  Generally,  the  development  is  attended  by  a  chill  or  by  chilli- 
Be9S,  and  frequently'  by  rigors.  The  pulse  becomes  more  or  less  acci'le- 
rated,  and  usually-  there  is  a  very  jx?rceptible  increase  of  the  heat  of  the 
Burface.  The  thermometer  shows,  as  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  no  excep- 
tions, more  or  less  increase  of  temperature ;  hence,  the  source  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  name  fever.  This  increase  of  tem])erature  is  measurably 
clue  to  a  diminished  loss  from  evaporation  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but 
it  id  chiefly  owing  to  an  abnonnal  production  of  animal  heat.  Anorexia 
and  thirst  are  usually  present ;  nausea  is  rarely  wanting,  and  often  vomit- 
ing occurs.  Other  symptoms  are,  frontal  headache,  pain  in  the  loins  and 
limbs,  lassitude,  restlessness,  vigilance,  or  imperfect  sleep.  The  urine  and 
most  other  secretions  are  diminished.  The  scantiness  of  urine,  however, 
is  due  to  deficiency  of  water,  the  specific  gravity  being  from  1020  to 
,  lOio,  or  more.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  is  generally  increased. 
The  abnormal  amount  of  excrementitious  products  which  represent  the 
waste  of  the  tissues  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  animal  heat  above  that 
of  liealth.  The  urea  and  uric  acid  are  increased,  the  amount  of  the  latter 
being  double  that  of  health.  This  shows  augmented  waste  of  the  tissues. 
The  chlorides  are  diminished,  at  least,  one-half.  There  is  more  or  less 
rapid  and  notable  loss  of  weight,  the  loss  }x»ing  greater  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  alimentation.  The  amount  of  carbonic  aci<l  eliminated  in  expira- 
tion is  notably  increased.  In  most  of  the  fevers  the  morbid  j^henomena 
continue  for  a  limited  period  and  then  spontaneously  end.  The  muscular 
debility  is  usually  sufficient  to  cjiuse  the  patient  to  take  to  the  bed. 

The  combination  of  all  these  phenomena  would  not  denote  an  essential, 
as  distinguished  from  s^-mptomatic,  fever,  without  this  negative  condi- 
tion, viz.,  the  absence  of  any  local  disease  adequate  to  account  for  them. 
We  judge,  then,  that  a  patient  has  an  essential  fever  of  some  kind,  when 
he  presents  an  ensemble  of  certain  symptoms  witli  the  proviso  just  stated. 
But  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  different  species  of  fever  present, 
severally,  certain  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  eacli  six»cies,  that 
is,  distinctive,  on  the  one  hand,  of  fever  as  contrasted  with  otlier  diseases, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  particular  species  of  fever  as  contrasted  with 
other  species. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  shows  it  to  be  a  gene- 
ral disease;  that  is,  it  affects,  in  its  manifestations,  tlie  entire  organism. 
The  langunjje  of  Fordyce,  with  reference  to  this  point,  is  not  less  per- 
tinent now  than  when  pennwl  more  than  half  a  CH>ntury  ago;  '^  A  fever  is 
a  disease  which  affects  the  whole  system.  It  affec^ts  the  head,  the  trunk, 
and  the  extremities.    It  affects  the  circulation,  the  absoq)tion,  and  nervous 
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system.  It  affects  the  skin,  muscular  fibres,  and  the  membranes.  It 
atlects  the  body,  and  it  affects  likewise  the  mincL  It  is,  therefore,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  whole  system  in  every  kind  of  sense." 

The  causes  of  fever  will  Ikj  considered  in  treating  of  individiml  ferersw 
There  is  ix^ason  to  believe  that  each  s{KH;ies  of  fever  has  its  own  iipeeial 
cause,  tlmt  is,  a  cause  which  gives  rise  only  to  that  particular  form  of 
disease ;  hence  there  are  as  many  8p<!cial  causes  as  there  are  ditSemit 
s|)eci(*s  of  f(;ver.  Concerning  tlie  essential  nature  of  these  s^pecial  muo, 
their  generation,  the  manner  of  their  entrance  into  the  srBtCrm,  mtd  tbrir 
primary  action  within  the  l>ody,T>ur  present  knowledge  is  ver)- limited. 
Some  of  the  causes  are  evidently  of  terrestrial  origin,  and  some  comut 
of  either  a  virus  or  miasm  procluced  within  the  body  of  another.  Tkt 
s]>ecial  causes  api)ear  to  be  aided  in  their  morbific  action  b3'  varioos  m- 
iliary  causes.  The  latter  often  seem  to  be  recjuired  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  special  causes. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  pathological  condition  which  constitut^^  an  essm- 
tial  fever  we  have  no  positive  knowledge.  Can  we  not,  however,  gn 
further  than  merely  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  elementary  forms  of  disease? 
Here,  as  in  respect  of  another  elementary  form  of  disease,  viz.,  inflamoa- 
tion,  we  approximate,  in  some  measure,  toward  an  explanation  of  the 
l)atiiological  condition  if  we  are  able  to  trace  its  primary  seat  in  tbe  or- 
ganism ;  in  otlier  words,  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  the  body  first  acttd 
upon  1)y  the  s]XH;ial  cause.  The  phenomena  which  constitute  the  miBi- 
festatioiis  of  fever  are  evidently,  to  a  great  extent,  infleix?ndent  of  etch 
other ;  they  do  not  follow  in  a  chain  of  successive  sequences,  hut  an 
obviously  alike  effects  of  a  pathological  condition  which  must  he  seated 
in  a  portion  of  the  body  having  extensive  relations  within  the  organism. 
There  would  seem  to  be,  in  fact,  in  the  boil}'  only  two  anatomical  bystems 
having  relations  so  extensive  as  to  be  able  to  give  rise  to  the  train  of 
morbid  phenomena  in  fever,  viz.,  the  nervous  sj'stem  and  the  blood.  Xow, 
the  ])h('iioniona  of  fever  point  to  tlie  existence  of  a  morbid  Ciiuditionof 
botli  (ft*  these  anntoniicnl  systems.  Tlie  qnostion  tlien  arisi's,  which  i>  pri- 
niiirily  nilocted,  or  in  which  is  the  essonti;d  pathological  condition  iiifiwr 
seated  y  The  answer  to  this  question  which  would  Ix?  given  l>v  m\r>\ 
]>:ilhoh^gists  at  the  i)resent  time  is.  tlie  bUxxl  is  the  })ortion  of  the  1  tody 
first  iiUectod,  and  the  essential  pathological  condition  in  iVver  i:»  hiTi- 
seated.  The  correctness  of  this  doctrine  is  not  donioiistrable.  It  has  iK't 
been  proven  by  direct  observation  that  the  sjK'cial  causes  givinfr  li-it  to 
the  ditlerent  species  of  fever  act  primarily  upon  the  blood.  But  tliv  il'.*- 
trine  is  most  consistent  with  our  existing  knowledge,  if.  indee<l,  it  U- Do! 
logically  certain.  The  following  are  the  grounds  for  considering  Rvirai 
l)riniarilv  an<l  essentiallv  a  blood-disease: — 

1.  The  existence  of  a  ])erio(l  of  incubation  renders  the  intrixlucrioiio; 
a  mafen'rti  morbi.  into  the  blood  probable.  According  to  the  tli0t»rv'»f 
late  years  held  by  most  pathologists,  the  sj)ecial  causes  of  fever-*.  a>  wiii 
as  of  certain  other  diseases,  act  in  the  blood  as  ferments,  or  on  tin-  ]»riii- 
ciple  of  catalysis;  hence  the  significance  of  the  term  zyniotie,  a>  :i|'|li'-i 
to  these  diseases  bv  Farr.  This  theorv  is  consistent  with  the  fail  tiiat 
an  inap|)reciable  amount  of  the  matter  which  constitutes  the  sinrial  eaiK-* 
or  [>oisons  giving  rise  to  fevers,  as  well  as  other  diseases,  is  adi*<]ii:iif  f"»r 
their  production  ;  an<l  the  existence  of  a  period  of  incubation  isc«>iiM!«tiDt 
with  the  theor}-  that  the  special  causes  are  organic  germs,  eithir  \v^lr 
table  or  animal.  A  difliculty,  however,  pertaining  to  the  theory  of  zyiui>k 
or  the  doctrine  which  attributes  diseases  to  organic  entities,  arises  fa'Ui 
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the  movements  of  the  blood  in  its  circulation,  and  the  constant  mutations 
of  which  it  is  the  seat  in  the  changes  incident  to  assimilation.* 

2.  One  of  the  essential  fevers,  viz.,  variola,  or  smallpox,  may  be  pro- 
duced at  will  by  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  a  palpable  mate- 
rial, or  virus,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  this  material,  or  virus,  is  repro- 
duced. Now,  reasoning  analogically,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  like 
manner,  a  morbific  matter  is  introduced  whenever  other  species  of  fever 
are  produced. 

3.  Fevers  generally  are  self-limited.  A  duration,  within  certain  limits, 
is  amoAg  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gbvemed.  This  fact  is  consistent 
with  the  su))position  of  either  certain  chemico-vital  processes  or  the  mul- 
tiplication and  extinction  of  organic  entities  in  the  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  affections  of  the  ner\'ous  system  are  irregular  in  their  development 
and  duration.     They  do  not  have  a  definite,  self-limited  career. 

4.  Fevers,  as  already  stated,  are,  in  general,  gradually  developed,  having 
a  forming  stage,  or  pro<lromic  period.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  ab- 
ruptly, as  if  from  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system.  Their  gradual 
develoj)ment  suggests,  as  probable,  chemico-vital  processes  or  organisms 
in  the  blood. 

5.  Impressions  made  on  the  nervous  system,  however  violent,  are  not 
adequate  to  occasion  any  of  the  essential  fevers. 

6.  Of  the  different  species  of  fevor,  each  presents  in  its  clinical  history 
a  definite  and  pretty  uniform  series  of  symptomatic  events.  Nervous 
affections,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  the  diversity  and  irre- 
gularity of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  them. 

7.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  external  causes  giving  rise  to  fevers 
can  possibly  come  into  contact  with  the  nervous  83'stem  so  as  to  produce 
upon  this  system  morbid  impressions,  except  through  the  intervention  of 
blood-changes. 

8.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  affections  of  the  neri'ous 
system  involve  prior  blood-c^hangcs. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  arc  referable  to  the  nervous  system  ; 
but  it  is  most  rational  to  consider  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  giving  rise  to  those  phenomena  as  consecutive  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  the  latter  inducing,  secondarily,  certain  morbid  effects 
on  thfe  nervous  system. 

The  phenomena  of  a  chill,  or  ague,  seem  to  involve  contraction,  or 
spasm,  of  the  vessels  of  the  periphery  of  the  body  from  a  morbid  agency 
excited  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves  ;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  paralysis 
of  these  vessels  may  rationally  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  capillary 
congestion  which  is  more  or  less  marked  in  fever  when  chill,  or  ague,  is 
»not  present.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena referable  to  the  circulation  in  fever,  it  is  reasonable  to  refer  the 
agencies  exerted  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  effect  of  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood  on  the  nervous  system. 

Febrioula.    Ephemeral  Fever.    Simple  Fever. 

The  term  fehricula^  a  diminutive  of  febris^  is  perhaps  tlie  best  name 
to  denote  a  mild,  short  fever  which  is  everywhere  of  not  infrequent  oc- 
currence. If  very  short,  lasting  only  one  or  two  days,  it  is  appropriately 
called  an  ephemeral  fever.    When  not  ephemeral,  the  fever  may  continue 

1  For  tome  account  of  the  germ-theory  of  the  causes  of  disease,  vide  Part  L, 
Chtp.  YIIL 
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for  a  period  Tarying  trojn  three  to  fiiglit«  ox  8TeB  ten,  fUy^    [i  tu;  (■ 
known  by  &  variety  of  names ;  It  is  flnqmntly jAtQed  mnipU  •?!»  'i  i 
Bimple  fever.    Prof.  Wood  describes  u,  fai  ua  «rork  on  PriKtiiv. 
the  uame  irriiatiee  fever.     It  is  the  ajfiwdU  or  tn/Iantmatury  j,\, 
Cnllen  and  other  noBologiiBta. 

This  fever  has  no  known  anatomical  chancers ;  the  opponunin  ij  I 
pOBt-morten  examination  is  very  seldom  oflbnd^  for  the  dlscuv  wn  nnjt,  1 
if  ever,  of  itself  ends  fatally,  at  least  in  cold  cr  t<?raperale  cliinato.  m  1 
lesions  belonging  to  the  fever  have  been  foond  in  ouseg  in  vhich,  tnii(  I 
to  complications,  death  has  taken  place. 

The  invasion  in  cases  of  fbbricala  is  gEoenlly  abrupt ;  but,  in „ 

proportion  of  cases,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  aud  general  mnlaii^d*  I 
for  two  or  three  days  before  ttie  fever  Is  aeveloped.  Irregular  cSillj »  1 
aatioOs  may  accompany  the  attack,  but  tbere  is  eeldom  a  weli-prouniMJ  J 
chill.  The  febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  Intouso  ;  not  infn<qD(irt]Tlli 
.  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  heat  of  the  sni&ce  are  greater  tluui  ri  lH 
commencement  of  typbns  and  typhoid  fever.  Pain  in  ihf  bcailiti;*^! 
minent  symptom,  tlie  pun  being  generally  thnitul ;  t  liere  i.s  xaott  or  k 
pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs.  Anorexia  is  osnally  complete.  Cc-ii>'iii«a 
nsually  exists,  and  th^  abdominal  symptoms  whiili  btJong  t<j  i^ph^  ' 
fever  are  wanting.  The  nrineis  scantyanddeepK^lored,  thcLnl'lIigoR  I 
remaioa  unaObcted ;  the  hebetnde  which  charactt  nzcs  t^-phoR  and  t\  \M&  \ 
fever  is  not  observed.    There  is  no  characterts'  j  t         I 

cles  about  the  month  sometimes  ocour,  and  blaih!  ; 
fVom  three  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  not  elev  ] 
on  pressure,  have  been  observed.    These  occg  l        j      u  I 

The  febrile  career  ends  suddenly  after  one,  two  tlii-ce  or  moryiUr*  9L 
limit  of  the  duration  being  ten  daya.  Frequently  witli  the  ee  aatioafl 
fever  there  is  acopious  perspiration;  epistazis  ani  oc(a-.ioDsJI}  bean 
rhage  from  the  uterus  and  rectum  have  been  obst-rved  at  the  end  of  tlK  1 
fever.  The  convalescence  is  usually  rapid,  and  there  are  do  f^aels.  IV 
thermoineter  imlic.itcs  a  sudden  rise  of  tempemlure  four  or  five  ilegtwJ, 
and  an  rapid  a  decline,  the  beat  passing,  in  one  or  two  d:n-s,  to  tbi;  iionul  ■ 
stun<lBrcI.  J 

This  flpccios  of  fevor  is  supposed  to  occur  irrespective  of  any  ^wtU  | 
cnuso;  that  in,  onliiiar)-  cnutM.-s  arc  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  prodon 
it.  It  is  observed  to  follow  over-ext'rtlon,  dietetic  excesses,  aud  exposore 
to  the  Bun's  r.iys.  This  view  of  the  caitsntion  is,  howercr,  oonJei'tunL 
If  a  special  cause  be  required,  the  process  by  which  the  morbific  mstCTiil 
aud  its  efTects  are  gotten  rid  of  are  speedily  completed.  It  is  probable 
that  certain  cases  which,  from  their  short  duration,  are  considered  u 
cases  of  febricula,  ore  in  fact  cases  of  typhoid  or  tj-phus  fever,  the  disease 
ending  without  going  through  its  usual  career;  in  other  words,  coses  of 
ephciueral  fever  may  be  cases  of  abortive  continued  foier. 

The  diagnosis  of  febricula  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  buccwh 
of  measures  employed  to  arrest  or  abridge  the  duration  of  typhoid  ind 
typhus  fever.  In  cases  in  n'hich  measures  employctl  for  these  ends  ■)>■ 
|K-ar  to  prove  successful,  the  question  is, was  the  disease  typhoid  ortyphot 
fever,  or  was  it  a  febricula?  The  following  are  considered  as  diagnostic 
points:  1.  The  abrupt  development  of  the  fever.  2.  The  attack  succeol- 
iug  obvious  and  ordinary  causes.  To  these  is  to  be  added  absence  of 
iliagiiostic  tnuts  belonging  to  the  clinieal  history  of  cither  typhoid  or 
typhus  fever.  Cases  however  occur  in  which  it  is  difticult  or  impossible 
to  titcido,  during  the  pri:^rts5  of  the  ft vt r,  wli ether  it  be  tyjjhoid,  or 
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tj'phus,  or  a  febriciila ;  and,  after  the  fever  ends,  whether  it  have  been  a 
febneula  or  an  abortive  or  arrested  tj'phoid  or  typhus  fever. 

Febricula  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal,  except 
from  an  accidental  complication  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  stated  to  prove 
fatal  not  infrequently  in  tropical  countries. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  febricula  in  cold  and  temperate  climates, 
hygienic  and  palliative  measures  only  are  called  for.  A  saline  laxative, 
refrigerants,  and  anodynes  are  the  remedies  indicated. 

m 

Typhoid  Fever. 

The  name  typhoid  signifies  ft/phus-like.  The  pertinency  of  this  name, 
as  applied  to  the  fever  to  be  now  considered,  consists  in  the  resemblance 
of  the  disease  to  typhus  fever.  It  might  therefore  seem  most  appropriate 
to  consider,  first,  typhus  fever ;  but  t^'phoid  fever  prevails  very  exten- 
sively in  this  country,  and  has  been  known  with  us  as  common  continued 
feoer^  whereas  the  prevalence  of  tophus  is  comparatively  limited,  and  the 
latter  is  very  rarely,  if  *ever,  with  us  an  indigenous  disease.  For  this 
reason,  reversing  the  order  which  the  name  suggests,  I  shall  consider, 
first,  typhoid  fever,  with  reference  to  its  anatomical  characters,  clinical 
history,  causation,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  ;  afterward  typhus,  under 
the  several  aspects  just  named,  considering  in  this  connection  the  non- 
identity  of  these  two  fevers ;  and,  lastly,  the  treatmentr  of  typhoid  and 
typhus  fever. 

The  name  typhoid  is  open  to  objection.  It  is  customary  to  apply  this 
name  to  a  condition  or  state  which  is  incidental  to  many  diseases,  and 
hence  has  arisen  not  a  little  confusion.  Of  other  names  which  have  been 
pFf>posed  within  late  years,  no  one  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  pro- 
bably the  disease  will  continue  to  be  called  typhoid  fever.  This  name  was 
introduced  by  Louis,  whose  clinical  researcbes  were  of  great  value,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  but  as  inaugura- 
ting the  true  method  of  the  study  of  tlie  clinical  history  of  all  diseases, 
viz.,  by  means  of  the  analysis  of  carefully  recorded  cases.  The  corres- 
pondence of  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Louis,  as  regards  typhoid 
fever,  with  the  results  of  similar  researches  by  others  in  different  coun- 
tries, furnishes  the  Ijest  possible  proof  of  the  value  of  the  method  of  study, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shows  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  disease  at 
different  times  and  places.  By  the  German  writers,  the  disease  is  called 
abdominal  typhus.  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Wood  has  suggested,  as  an  appropriate 
name,  enteric  feoer.  Both  these  names  relate  to  the  intestinal  lesions 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease.  As  remarked  by  Murchison,  these 
names  are  objectionable  because  they  are  apt  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  fever  is  the  result  of  these  lesions.  Murchison  has  proposed,  as 
a  substitute,  pythogenic  fever ^  a  name  which  implies  the  supposed  source 
of  the  disease  to  be  putrescent  matter.  It  is  an  objection  to  this  name 
that  the  source  of  the  speciid  cause,  which  the  name  implies,  has  not  been 
conclusively  established. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Typhoid  fever  has  certain  8i>ecial  lesions 
which  are  highly  interesting  and  important.  They  are  seated  in  the  Peye- 
rian  or  agminated,  together  with  the  solitary,  glands  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  first  ascertained  step  in  a  series 
of  changes  occurring  in  the  patches  of  Peyer  and  the  solitary  glands,  is 
enlargement  ftrom  a  morbid  product  within  the  glandular  sacs.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  increased  vascularity  prece<les  the  deposit^  but  this  Is  nottvaAV^ 
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artcrrtained.     The  ciilnrgeincnt  is  considerable,  causing  an  deration  oMf 
two,  three,  and  even  lour  lines  above  the  ])lane  of  the  adjneent  iDDcaai 
siirlaee.     The  eiihu-jjCfiiieiit  is  chiefly  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  eeUolir 
eleliients  within  tlie  closed  sacs  wliich  form  the   Pevorian  and  Bolitarr 
^hin<U.     The  nuieous  membrane  over  the  affected  patches  is  of  a  pinkish 
or  purplish  hue,  and  tiie  corresponding  ])ortions  of  the  peritoneum  uc 
much  inJL'Cted.     Usually  the  patclies  ai*e  indurated  to  the  touch  ;  tberiR 
8()nu'tin)os  smooth,  and  sometimes  present  an  irregular,  granulated  a^pccL 
Tlirse  api)earances  are  i»resented  early  in  the  disease.     They  have  ben 
obsi'rved  as  early  even  as  the  second  da}*.     The  ghnuls  ncarc'st  the  oaxvm 
3.rv.  lirst  alTecte<l,  and,  successively,  those  situatcl  al:)ove.     Sloughing awir 
of  the  glands  an<l  mucous  membrane  is  the  next  ste]>.     This  pruhablr<»> 
curs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.     When  death  takes  place  during  tW 
second  week,  the  sloughing  is  in  progress.     Generally,  at  this  stage  of  tk 
disease,  portions  of  the  jiatches  have  separated,  other  jKuiions  are  par- 
tially detached,  ami  portions  are  still  adlierent.     The  slouglis  arv  soat^ 
tinu?s  dark  from  the  i)resence  of  blood,  and  sometimes  yullow  fnun  the 
imbibition  of  bile.     Tiie  rai)idity  of  the  sloughing  varies  in  diirerentc»& 
It  is  very  rarely  completc^l  before  the  end  of  the  first  Wfok.     It  Ukti 
]>lacc  earliest  in  the  glands  nearest  the  csvcum,  and,  usually,  diflferent  liv^ 
grees  of  progress  are  presenttMl  in  the  series  ab*)ve  the  ciecum.    It  i*  som^ 
limes  nearly  or  quite  comi)leted  in  the  lowest,  while  it  has  hanilv  com- 
menced in  those  which  are  upjH^rmost.     The  sloughing  is  evidently  due  to 
decomposition  (necrosis)  resulting  from  an  arrest  of  the  circulution  (is- 
elnemia).    Ulceration  is  a  consequence  of  the  sloughing.    After  the  slough- 
ing is  comi)leted  ulcers  take  the  place  of  the  Peyerian  an<l  solitary  glflnJ». 
The  ulceration  lirst  occurs  in  the  glands  nearest  the  ciecum,  and  succh- 
sivt'ly  in  the  ascending  series.     Ulceration  in  the  lowest  glands  rartly 
tiikes  place  before  the  end  of  the  second  wei'k  of  the  disease,  but.  exception- 
ally, it  may  occur  during  the 'first  week.     GiMierally  the  upiH*nnost  ^lantW 
do  not  lu'como  the  scat  of  ul<*ors  until  the  third  wiek  or  evm  later.    Tlit 
o<'('unviK-r.  suec*e*^sivi-Iy,  of  uk'cration  in  theglau'ls  from  lulow  iipwarii^ 
oUiM.r  the  distinctive  features  of  the  di^-ease.      The  C'lgi-s  of  the  ulnp^  -.iTk 
not  elevated  and  liardeiied  as  in  tuberculous  ulei-rs  iu  the  same  ^itaation. 
Anotiier  distinctive  feature  is  an  overlapj)ing  of  the  nnuMni:^  mi'nibr:ini' :it 
the  margins  of  the  uleirs,  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  an  underininiii!: 
material  had  been  dissoIve<l  from  iK'Ui'atli  the  shelving  bonier.     Fre«jiieMtIv 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcers  the  muscular  fibres  are  exp(»sed;   the  mu-«iiLr 
layers  and   the  perit«»neuni  then  form  the  only  support  ixi'  the  i^l^^l,nr;ll 
tile  ulcerated  patches.     Cicatrization  is  the  last  sti'[)  in  the  serio-^  o:'  pr- 
eessis.      A  thin,  serous-like  membrane  is  fornie<l   at  the  bottom  ci"  :.v 
ulcrr-i.     This  mi'inbrano   gradually   bi-comes  thicker  and   firm*  r.  aiii  :it 
K'Ugtli  the  excavations  ]»r.>duceil  by  the  slou;rhin^  away  of  the  irl.-jn  iNun- 
fille<l  up.     The  cicatrization  never  leads  to  stricture  of  the  int»-.tiiii'.     It 
is  not  probable  that  the  glands  are  repro<luced.     The  jirocess  of  cic:itriz:.- 
tion  usually  begins  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease.  an«l  is  goin;;  i»n  iliiriiiL' 
convalescence.     The  time  occupied  in  the  r-ompletioiiDf  this  pruce'»>  \nrw> 
in  dilleri'm  cases.      It  is  sometimes  unusuallv  sh»w,  n  fnct  which  :ii-c.iiiiiJ* 
ibrtlie  persistence  of  tlu'  abdominal  symi>toms,  in  certain  cases,  Ibr  sonif 
timi*  after  the  career  of  the  fi'ver  is  ende(l. 

Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to  occur  in  om' «»r  more  of  thi* 
ulcers,  it  may  be  due  to  an  extension  of  the  ulceration  to  the  iiiUM;;il;ir 
and  peritoneal  tunics,  to  slou<rhing  of  these  tunics,  or  to  rupture.  The 
opfuliiir  is  sonietiinc-;  cxtrcni-'lv  --in  ill.  if  dui*  to  nh-omtion  ;  it  iiiav  U' no 
larger  than  a  pin's  j)oint.     If  caused  by  sloughing  or  rupture,  the  o|»'niiu 
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may  be  of  considerable  size.  With  intestinal  perforation  are  associated 
appearances  denoting  acute  peritonitis,  the  latter  being  occasioned  by  the 
escape  of  the  gaseous  and  other  contents  of  the  intestine  into  the  perito- 
neal sac. 

The  series  of  changes  which  have  lieen  descvilwd  occur  generally  both 
in  the  Peyerian  and  the  solitary  glands.  The  latter  are  the  seat  of  these 
changes  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  but  not  invarial)ly.  Some  cases 
have  been  observed  in  which  the  lesions  were  seate<l  excluvsively  in  the 
solitary  glands.  The  nuiulx-r  of  both  the  Pe^'crian  and  solitary  glands 
which  arc  affected  in  dilforont  cases,  varies.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  intestinal  lesions 
and  the  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  abdominal  and  other 
symptoms.  Not  infrequently  the  solitary  glands  of  the  cjccum,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  large  intestine,  are  the  seat  of  similar  morbid 
changes;  and  in  some  very  rare  cases  the  characteristic  lesions  are  con- 
fined to  the  large  intestine,  the  small  intestine  remaining  unaffected.  Ex- 
ceptionally corresponding  lesions  occur  within  the  jejunum  and  duo<lenum, 
and  they  may  be*  limited  to  these  sections  of  the  intestinal  tube.  The  le- 
sions have  also  been  observed  within  the  i)yloric  portion  of  the  stouiach. 

More  or  less  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  always  associated 
with  the  intestinal  lesiims.  The  mesenteric  glands  which  are  in  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  affected  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands,  are  especially 
enlarge<l.  Their  volume  is  ollen  much  increased ;  not  infrequently  they 
attain  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  diminish  in  size  as  the  slough- 
ing process  is  going  on  within  the  intestine,  and  gradually  the  morbid 
|>roilnct  or  growth  which  pnxluced  the  enlargement  is  entirely  absorbed. 
Exceptionally,  sloughing  takes  place  within  the  mesenteric  glands,  the 
slough  separating  and  being  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  This  is 
an  occasional  source  of  peritonitis  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  foregoing  lesir)ns  are  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  In  a  great(T  or 
less  degree  they  are  alwa^'s  present,  and  they  occur  in  no  other  disease. 
They  are  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  as  the  eruption  in  smallpox  is 
characteristic  of  that  disease.  They  do  not  constitute  the  disease,  more 
than  the  eruption  constitutes  smallpox ;  but  they  sustain  to  the  disease  a 
definite,  fixed  pathological  relation,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
has  been  conjecturi'd  that  sloughing  and  ulceration  within  the  intestine 
do  not  always  take  place,  but  that  the  deposit  is  sometimes  absorbed  here 
as  it  is  within  the  mesenteric  glands.  With  regard  to  tliis  j)oint  we  lack 
pc^itive  information. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  of  the  s^'mptoms  and  complications 
of  typhoid  fever  are  attributable  to  aeptirseinia  from  resorption  of  the 
t3'phus  material.  This  supposition  is  without  any  solid  foun(lation.  The 
symptoms  and  complications  attributed  to  septiciemia  thus  induct'd  occttr 
in  typhus  as  well  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  former  of  these  affections 
there  is  no  morbid  product  analogous  to  that  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  latter. 

The  spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged  and  softened.  It  is  sometimes  the 
seat  of  hemorrhagic  extravasation;  and  examples  have  occurred  of  rup- 
ture of  the  capsule,  followed  by  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  other  abdominal  viscera  present  only  contingent  or  accidental 
lesions.  Minute  ulcerations  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  observed 
in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  and  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  some- 
times occurs. 

ImiK>rtant  lesions  situated  elsewhere  than  in  the  digestive  system  are 
not  of  a  special  chanicter,  but  cither  depend  on  complications  or  arc  acci- 
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dentally  connected  with  the  disease.  Ulcerations  in  the  lan-nx  ana  tradw 
are  tbunil  in  a  very  small  i)ro portion  of  cases.  The  bronehiul  mucmK 
membrane  is  more  or  less  eongesteil.  lIyiK>static  cou<restiou  of  the  dt 
pending  [portions  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  observeil.  Pulmonary  cmIcu 
oceusionally  occurs.  Pneumonitis  is  a  not  infrequent  complieatiou.  Tbc 
lirouehial  glands  are  apt  to  be  enlarged  when  pneumonitis  oceurd.  The 
enlargement  i>f  these  glands,  in  some  eases,  is  considered  as  correspoudio^ 
in  pathological  character  to  the  enlarged  mesenteric  g1au<ls. 

As  regards  the  ni:rvous  system,  more  or  less  cerebral  congestion  is  ut 
uncommon,  together  with  serous  etfusion  in  the  anichnoid  cavity.  lati-ral 
ventrieles,  and  subarachnoid  space.  The  elfu:>i(Hu  however,  is  uut  luriwi 
from  lymph,  and  those  appearances  are  not  sutlieient  to  show  tbe  exist- 
en<'e  of  meningitis.  Meningeal  inflammation  is  a  very  rare  complicutioi. 
The  morbid  ap|>earances  within  the  cranium  an.*  uot  greater  than  sn 
founil  alter  death  from  various  other  diseases,  and  they  have  no  nlaiion 
with  the  symi)toms  referable  to  the  nervous  system.  Parts  of  the  iierrvib 
system  other  than  the  brain  prcjsent  nothing  abnormal. 

In  some  cases  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  notablv  daccid,  and  the  mifr 
cular  structure  is  softene<l.  The  blood  contained  in  the  heart-eauiirt, 
when  death  has  occurred  purely  from  the  fever,  is  often  unusually  tbrk 
and  liquid.  Bacteria  in  the  blood  have  been  observed  by  Ci*z\\  Feltz.aDii 
Tigri ;  and  Ilillier  has  described  large  and  small  cells  which  he  ropiW* 
as  organisms,  and  includes  under  the  name  micrococcus.  The  eiiilocar- 
dial  membrane  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  and  pnhimnirr 
artery  are  often  stained  by  the  imbibition  of  the  bhxxl  i>igment.  Fibrinous 
clots  are  fi>und  in  cases  in  which  life  is  destroved  by  a  complicating  in- 
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flammation  such  as  ]>eritonitis  or  pneumonitis.  The  fibrin  of  tin-  U<>{r1 
is  diminished  in  this,  as  in  other  essential  fevers,  when  not  eomplicati'il 
with  an  aeut<j  inflammation.  The  albumen  is  diminislu^l ;  the  white  cor- 
puscles are  increased,  and  the  kkI  globides  are  deflcient. 

Tlie  kidneys  are  in  some  cases  notably  conirested  and  in  <^thir  f:i'»»< 
uiiusii.'illy  jKiIe.  They  are  soinetimesi  enl:irge<l,  and  the  nrinift  ixai-i  Tv.U^ 
lilK'd  \vi(h  exfi>liated  epilheliuni.     The  lattir  may  oeeur  ]M)<i-nn»iti in. 

Zifukrv  an<l  Iloirinau  have  deserib.'d  nolabU*  change^  in  inori.- or  Ii-*!*  ti:' 
tlie  lilnrs  of  CiTtaiii  voluntary  nniscU-s  as  occurring  umI  inrn'i|i;i  ntlv. 
From  the  transimrenl  or  lightly  ojKdeseent  ai>pear:mei'  under  thv  liiirr- 
set>pc  thi'  nauu*  \va\y  dcgeuiTatiou  has  been  apj)lied  to  on»*  o^t\^•|)  iiiiirl-ii 
i'onditions.  The  other  condition  is  one  of  gninular  degrnerMtion.  Ti.«  x- 
chauLTcs  have  been  ol»served  in  the  muscles  of  the  thiiih,  the  aKh.ijiii.:il 
walls,  the  chc>t,  tongue,  dinphragm,  etc.  It  is  attiibuted  to  CM:i;:ul:iti<'ii 
of  thi'  contents  of  the  myoK'innia,  As  an  eflect  of  this  eliaiigL-  ruj  li;iv  of 
vessels  and  hemorrhage  sometimes  occur.^ 

Clinical  History. — Tyi)hoid  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  d('veloj)ed  gr:idn;-lh. 
The  time  oecuj)ied  in  its  development  is  consiiU'rvd  by  sonu-  as  :i  pnr;ii- 
sory  or  pnxln^mic  period,  and  I)y  others  as  a  .stage  of  tlic  «li>raM'.  Th' 
latter  seems  to  me  more  correct,  .\fcer  tlie  devi'lopmmt  of  tin-  'llM-ii-', 
the  most  convt.'nieiit  division  of  stugcs  is  into  septenary  jierioiN.  Tin- 
career  of  the  disease  will  embrace  the  first,  secoinl,  third,  and  sometiuu-s 
a  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  even  a  seventh  week. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  casi-^,  patients  are  nnablf  to  fix  the  ]Mr«M^' 
date  of  tlieir  ailments,  so  impercepiiMe  is  the  commenceiui'm  nt*  tht-'il^- 
ease.     It  is,  therefore,  often  n(^t  easy  t(;  (htermine  accurattly  iIk-  <hiniti'.'ii 
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of  the  forming  stage.  Tliis  stage  ends  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed. 
How  is  the  latter  to  be  determined  ?  My  rule  has  been  to  consider  the 
fever  as  established  when  the  patient  takes  to  the  bed.  This  is  an  arbi- 
trary criterion,  and  not  always  accurate,  but  the  instances  in  which 
{Hitients  take  to  the  bed  before  and  after  the  full  development  of  the  dis- 
ease will  about  compensate  for  each  other.  The  first  chill,  or  chill}'  sen- 
sations, and  an  increase  of  the  axillary  temperature,  are  more  correct 
criteria ;  but,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  patients  do  not  come  under 
observation  until  the  fever  is  developed,  and  they  often  cannot  recall  the 
first  chill  or  chilly  sensation.  Judged  by  the  rule  just  stated,  the  forming 
stage  varies  from  one  to  ten  days,  and  the  mean  duration  is  about  five 
days.  Exceptionally,  the  attack  is  abrupt,  the  patient  taking  at  once  to 
the  bed. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  forming  stage:  Chills, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  or  chilly  sensations,  recurring  irregularly,  some- 
times followed  by  perspiration  and  sometimes  not.  Cephalalgia,  the  pain 
generally  referred  to  the  frontal  region.  Mental  irritability,  with  diffi- 
culty of  concentrating  the  attention  or  exerting  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Loss  of  appetite,  occasional  nausea,  and  sometimes  slight  vomiting.  Kpis- 
taxis,  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  Pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs. 
Looseness  of  the  bowels,  or  hj'jKjrcatharsis  if  a  mild  purgative  be  given. 
Lassitude  and  progressive  debility  initil,  at  length,  the  patient,  who,  up 
to  this  time,  has  kept  up  with  more  or  less  effort,  feels  com|>elled  to  take 
to  the  bed. 

Of  the  sjTnptoms  in  the  foregoing  list,  those  esixjcially  of  diagnostic  im- 
portance are  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  epistaxis.  The  duration  of  this 
stage  is  of  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Proceeding  to  notice  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  historj-, 
after  the  forming  stage,  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  according 
to  the  different  anatomical  systems  to  which  they  are  referable.  They  are 
distributed,  after  this  plan,  into  those  referable  to  the  countenance  or 
general  asj>ect,  the  nervous  system,  the  digestive  system,  the  skin,  the 
respiratory  system,  the  circulation,  and  the  urinary  system. 

Counienance  and  General  Ai<pect. — There  is  no  very  marked  alteration 
of  the  countenance  for  the  first  few  days.  The  face  in  the  early  period 
of  the  disease  is  usually  more  or  less  fiushcd.  Afterward,  the  countenance 
presents  a  dull  or  listless  exi)ression,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  lack  of 
any  expression,  or  an  appearance  of  stupidity.  The  latter  corresponds 
with  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  is  more  and  more  marked  as  the  dis- 
ease continues.  These  alterations  of  the  phj-siognomy  are  dependent  on 
the  mental  condition. 

The  surface  presents  sliprlit  or  moderate  capillary  congestion,  such  as 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  cold.  This  is  most  marked  on  the  face,  and 
especially  on  the  cheeks.  Distinetl}-  circumscribed  redness  of  the  cheeks 
is  rare  save  in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  complicated  with  pneumo- 
nitis. The  redness  due  to  the  congestion  disappears  on  pressure,  and 
returns  more  or  less  quickly.  In  some  cases  the  hue  of  the  surface  is 
slightly  dusky.  The  capillar}-  congestion  observable  on  the  face  is  dif- 
fused over  the  body,  but,  next  to  the  face,  it  is  most  marked  on  the  hands 
and  arms. 

The  symptom  is  much  less  marked  than  in  typhus,  but,  in  view  of  its 
constanc}-,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  this  disease,  it  must  ha  considered  as 
having  a  pathological  significance.  It  is  rational  to  consider  it  as  denoting 
paralysis  afiectiug,  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  the  peripheral  arteries. 
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Slight  or  moderate  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  infreqoaitly  ob- 
served. 

Nervous  Si/ttfem, — Pain  in  the  head  is  more  or  less  coniT>1ained  of  do- 
ing  tlic  first  week.     It  is  not  alwaj's  a  prominent  symptom,  and  ncrcrhii 
the  intensity  which  iK'longs  to  the  pain  in  the  first  stage  of  acutv  nHoi' 
gitis.     It  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  a  subject  of  complaint,  ul 
usually  ceases  during  the  second  week.     The  cephalalgia  is  not  accjHuj*. 
uied  with  notable  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds.     Pain  in  the  buck  ii 
also  complained  of  in  the  eai'ly  pait  of  the  disease,  but  is  rarely  aveij 
prominent  symptom. 

Delirium  is  manifested  in  the  majoritj*  of  cases  which  I  have  obierret 
Of  sixty -four  cases  analyzed  with  i-espect  to  the  presence  or  abstnceof 
this  symptom,  it  existed  in  47.*     As  a  rule,  it  is  not  manifested  until tlie 
second  week,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  week.    Eiwp- 
tionally,  it  is  manifested  in  the  first  week,  and  even  when  the  patitm  first 
takes  to  the  be<l.     Different  cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  tlegrve  (A 
delirium  ;  it  may  be  slight,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  ])roniinent  ^iinp. 
tom.     Generally,  the  first  evidence  of  mentid  al>erration  is  temporarvcoft. 
fusion  on  awakening  from  sleep,  the  patient  being  unabh^  to  recall  vhtTf 
he  is,  and  asking  incoherent  (piestions.     Increasing,  the  patient  talks  in- 
coherently,  and  mutters  like  a  i)erson  talking  in  sleep.     Efforts  to  got  out 
of  bed  are  connnon,  and  when  askeil  where  he  would  go,  a  frequent  «»«▼« 
is,  he  wishes  to  go  home.     In  most  cases  he  is  easily  jx»rsuaded  to  lie 
down,  but  after  a  few  moments  the  effort  to  get  up  is  r<'iK*ateii.    If  not 
watched,  patients  sometimes  get  up  and  succeed  in  getting  on  th(  ir  cl'»ih«. 
The  delirium  is  always  greater,  and  may  be  manifested  only,  dnrinc  the 
night.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  delirium  is  of  a  quiet,  passive 
kin<l.     It  ap|»arentl3'^  proccpds  from  weakness  of  mind  ;  tlu*re  is  inability 
to  carry  on  connected  trains  of  thought.     The  incoherent  talking  ur  mut- 
tering usually  relates  to  habitual  pursuits.     The  patient  is  in  a  dreamj 
stiitc,  a  succession  of  disjointed  ideas  passing  throuirh  the  mind. 

There  are  occasional  cxc('|)tions  to  the  rule  rcir.Mnlinji  the  kind  of  'W.'.- 
rinni.  It  is  Mjinetinies  noisy  and  active;  the  jiatient  sliouts,  :nbl  ini.k'-' 
stronc:  nnd  ))er>istent  elforts  to  get  up.  ConstMut  ft»rcn)le  rc^tntinl  U 
sometimes  neeessMPV.  Fixed  delusions,  eitlier  of  the  sense-*  or  ide:i>.  lur- 
iuiT  the  projTiess  of  the  <lise:ise.  are  certainlv  rare;  thev  mav  occur  rit  tlie 
time  of  convalescence.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  ])Mtient  fancied  thit  ho 
]\'m\  become  ininienselv  rich,  nnd  tliis  <leiu^ion  continued  for  sevi-ral  d:iV'; 
at>er  convalescence.  The  delirium  is  in  i^enernl  ni:nke<l  in  pn»porTi.>M  t » 
the  intt'usitv  of  the  disease.  So  far  as  niv  observations  jro,  iMT>i'»liiiL'. 
active,  or  violent  delirium,  requiring  re^traiut,  is  an  extremely  u n favor:* Mr 
synij)tom. 

i*;itients  are  sometimes  iierfectlv  coherent,  but  not  rationrd.  Thev  r«iilv 
to  (piestions  at  hnp-hazard,  and  no  relijuiee  is  to  be  pbieed  <»n  their  ^r.il'- 
nients  with  respect  to  th(^  events  of  their  illness.  In  >onie  c:ise.s  thi.Teri!'* 
no  niMuifestations  of  <lclirium  during  the  whole  ("our^^e  of  the  di>ea-e.  l-u:. 
after  recoverv,  tlier*'  is  v«'rv  little  re<'ollection  of  Mnvthini:  that  tnin^nirnl. 
The  <lelirium  sometimes  has  a  hvsterieal  character,  consi-stin:!  in  em"tit?n:  I 
m.'Uiifestations — weepini;  and  sobbiii^r — the  emotions  btiny:  verv  nirvlv 
mirthful. 

Delirium,  however  ])rominent  ns  a  sym]>tom,  is  no  evidence  of  enci  plinli'- 
inllammation.     The  appearances  of  menin;j:itis  :ire  not  founil  after  dr.»th  iti 
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cases  characterized  by  very  active  delirium,  nor  is  there  an  abnormal 
amount  of  congestion.  The  statistical  researches  of  Louis  have  shown 
that  delirium  is  not  constantly  associate^l  with  any  complications  of  the 
fever,  and  hence,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  dependent  on  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  wliich  consists  the  essential  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Irrespective  of  delirium,  the  mental  condition  in  the  second,  third,  fourth 
or  subsequent  weeks  is  characterized  by  hebetude,  indifference,  inanima- 
tion. Blunted  perception  is  shown  by  various  circumstantes ;  the  patient 
asks  for  nothing — not  far  drink,  although  the  mouth  may  be  drj'  and  desic- 
cated, nor  for  the  position  of  the  body  to  be  changed ;  flies  creeping  over 
the  face  may  occasion  little  or  no  annoyance,  etc.  In  grave  cases  the 
urine  and  feces  may  be  passed  in  l)ed,  not  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincters, 
but  through  inditference  and  a  reluctance  to  make  any  effort.  I'he  special 
senses  are  impaired,  especially  the  sense  of  hearing;  deafness  in  one  or 
both  ears  is  frequently  marked.  General  and  special  sensibility  are  dimin- 
ished, as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  Jenner  and 
Gairduer  have  noticed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
in  this  disease. 

Wakefulness  is  complained  of  during  the  first  few  days ;  the  patient 
experiences  discomfort  from  the  want  of  refreshing  sleep.  Afterward,  the 
want  of  sleep  may  not  be  appreciated,  owing  to  the  mental  condition.  The 
patient,  indeed,  may  seem  to  doze  most  of  the  time,  but  without  obtaining 
my  true  sleep.  He  is  easily  aroused,  but  directly  relapses  into  a  pseudo- 
somnolent  state.  This  state,  being  one  in  which  the  patient  may  l>e  said 
to  be  both  sleeping  and  wakeful,  is  called  coma-vigil^  the  significance  of 
the  name  depending  on  the  incongruity  of  the  words  which  it  combines. 
This  name  is  also  applied  to  a  state  occasionally  observed,  in  which  the 
patient  is  unconscious  with  the  eyes  open.  In  coma-vigil,  or  tlic  pseudo- 
somnolent  state,  from  which  the  patient  is  readily  aroused,  the  mind  is 
frequently  occupied  with  a  series  of  disconnected  ideas  or  dreamy  delu- 
sions which  give  rise  to  the  muttering  delirium.  This  combination  of 
stupor  and  delirium  is  expressed  by  the  term  typho-mama.  The  want  of 
true  sleep  doubtless  contributes  not  only  to  the  exhaustion,  but  to  delirium 
and  other  disordered  nervous  phenomena,  as  in  delirium  tremens. 

Coma-vigil  and  typho-mania  do  not  involve  a  tendency  to  true  coma ; 
bat  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  coma  is  gradually  developed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  career  of  the  fever,  and  under  these  circumstances  a  fatal 
result  is  to  be  expected.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  coma  is  sud- 
denly induced ;  it  occurs  unexpectedly,  and  in  mild  as  well  as  in  severe 
eases.  These  cases  generally  end  fatally,  the  mode  of  dying  being  by 
Bpnosa  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  besoin  de  respirer.  This  apoplectic 
ooma  is  often  preceded  b}'  disturbance  of  the  rhj'thm  of  respiration,  the 
inspiratory  act  being  shortened  and  quickened. 

Other  symptoms  i^eferable  to  the  nervous  system,  or  ataxic  symptoms, 
denoting  gravity  of  disease,  are,  grasping  at  invisible  objects  or  carpholo- 
gia,  pulling-up  of  the  bedclothes  or  fumbling  with  the  body  linen,  visible 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the  extremities,  and  move- 
ments of  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  perceptible  to  the  touch,  the  latter  called 
Bubsultus  iendinum^  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  extremities, 
sad  cohvulsions.  Muscular  rigidity  and  convulsions  arc  very  rare,  and 
betoken  a  fatal  termination.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patho- 
logical condition  giving  rise  to  convulsions  with  coma  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  uraemia.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  urine  will  Ikj  found  to  be 
slbuminous,  but  uraemia  may  occur  without  albuminuria.     Paraplegia, 
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either  temporary  or  persisting,  dependent  on  spinal  congestion  oc  ¥». 
table  inilammation,  is  an  extremely  rare  complication. 

Diijeativf*.  Si/sirm. — Anorexia  is  the  rule,  but  to  this  rule  there  in o- 
eeptions ;  the  appetite  is  sometimes  preserved  throughout  the  dkeM. 
Food  is  sometimes  aceeptable  when,  owing  to  the  mental  condition,  ft b  mv 
not  asked  lor.  Thirst  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom  until  peroepdn  li;-- 
beeomes  blunted.  l)riiik,  although  not  askecl  for,  is  often  taken  vilk  la-t 
avidity  when  given.  The  condition  of  the  mouth  would  inTolveadent  Ik 
for  drink  were  tiic  ability  to  perceive  morbid  sensiitions  not  impairei       |t- 

The  tongue  generally  presents  morbid  appearances.     It  may  be»]n|ilj 
furred  or  frosted,  but  is  oftener  covered  with  a  coating  more  or  lesstluiek, 
which,  in  dilferent  cases,  is  whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  even  UicL 
Not  infrequently  the  coatings  are  thrown  olf  once  or  repeatedly,  tod  Ik 
surface  is  then  usually  reddened.   Exfoliation  of  the  coating  or  itsgndml 
thinning,  the  surface  being  moist  and  of  a  natural  color,  betokens  cwn- 
lescence.     The  varied  appearances  of  the  coatings  have  no  sjxicial  »igu- 
ficance.     The  surface  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  reddened  and  smoother 
glaze*  1.     It  sometimes  becomes  dry  and  hartl.    This  occurs  in  eoma-^igil; 
the  patient  breathing  with  the  mouth  open,  the  surface  is  desiccated.   It 
sometimes  becomes  cracked  and  deeply  fissure<l.     Tremidousness  of  the 
tongu(%  as  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  is  sometimes  observed,  usoiIIt 
prt»eediug  or  accompanying  gnive  ataxic  symjjtoms.    The  tongue,  in  some 
cases,  at  an  a<lvanceil  i>eriod,  is  protnuletl  with  apparent  hesitation  and 
ditllculty,  and  when  protruded,  may  not  Ik*  withdrawn,  ai)i>arently  froa 
forget  fulness.     The  dela}'  in  protruding  and  withdrawing  the  tongue  rep- 
resents the  weakness  and  slowness  of  the  mental  acts. 

Dark  or  black  matter,  called  sordes^  after  the  first  week,  is  apt  to  wit 
lect  ujjon  the  teeth  and  lips,  esi)ecially  in  grave  ca-ses.  Hemorrhage  twm 
the  gums  is  an  occasional  symptom,  occurring  in  mild,  as  well  as  (wvere. 
cases.    Redness  of  the  gums  and  bleeding  on  slight  pressure  are  commoa. 

A  niiv  but  somewhat  ciiaracteristic  complication  is  inflnniniation  of  one 
or  lnjtli  of  the  parotid  irlaTids.  It  lea<ls  to  notal»le  enlarg4'nirnt.  an«i  tLt 
ai>iH':i ranee  is  like  that  of  ordinary />rz;v^//r//7/s  or  mumps,  l>ut.  unlike  tht 
alfrelion  just  iiaine<l,  in  the  groat  majority  of  case-i  snpiinrati'»ii  T:iki-» 
place,  and  not  infreiiuently  more  or  less  sloughing  f^f  the  an-nlar  ti>-ii-. 
'riiis  enniplieation  ad<ls  to  the  danger  and  retards  convale-cenee.  ll  nj«y 
oeenr  at  any  p<riod  of  the  febrile  career  or  during  convalesceiieo.  It  i> 
not  to  lie  reganled  as  a  (Tilical  event.  The  discharge  of  ]>u>i  i-^  siMni-tiiiK-^ 
into  the  )})rtitit.<  (I'tflitoriu.^.  Tiiis  compli<*ation  oceur-*  in  tyj>lnw  :»<  w«:I 
as  in  typhoid  frvi-r.  It  t)eeurred  in  5  of  oO  cases  of  typhus  and  t\|»li'»i'i 
feviT  whii'li  I  recorded  in  the  winter  of  1.S40-O0.  Trivir  to  that  yt-nr  I  h:i 
never  nut  with  an  exaTnple,  and  since  that  v«*ar  I  have  met  with  a  \rrv 
few  examples  onlv,  in  a  much  lari^er  field  of  observation. 

Vomiting  is  i\n  occasional  symptom.  General'v  it  is  a  result  of  ov»r- 
inge-^tion.  As  regards  the  occurrence  of  this  syuii)tom,  tyjihoid  ll-vi-r  i-J 
hi  strikiii'j:  contrast  with  reniittint!:  fev(?r. 

Diarrhiea  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  exists  in  a  lara:c  majoritv  of  ca><'*. 
and  belongs  anionir  tin-  <liagnostio  syni])toms  of  the  <lisea<e.  It  wa^  in»M'' 
(»r  K'ss  marked  in  4S  of  7  4  cases  of  those  which  1  have  analvzed.  hi«":iM^ 
analy;:ed  by  Louis  and  otlu*r^,  it  existed  in  a  still  larger  proportinii.  It 
is  a  promin4»nt  sym|)tom  in  proportion  as  the  intestinal  le>it»ns  arrtxtn;- 
sive.  The  deiicti<)ns  have  a  vt'lh>w,  ochre  cnlor.  Tliev  jj:ive  an  alk.-ilin'- 
reaction.  Kxci[)tionally,  constipation  exists,  and  I  liavt'  known  flie«i»'j- ■- 
\\*t\\<,  t«)  have  a  natnrrd  appearance  thronirhont  thr  disease.  Tli**  1«»">1' 
ar^-  .sometimes  evacuated   in  be  1  from  indilU-renee,  and  sometiuie>  iV- in 
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ilysis  of  the  sphincter  a nu    The  involuntary  evacuations  denote  great 
LVit^'  of  disease. 

^  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
"•^  occurred  in  3  of  73  cases  which  1  have  analyzed.  Adding  to  these  tlie 
analyzed  by  Louis,  Jenuer,  and  Murchison,  the  numlK>r  is  31*2.  Of 
cases,  hemorrhage  occurre<l  in  32.  As  regards  the  rate  of  fat  a  11  tj*^ 
KXDg  the  cases  in  which  hemorrhage  occurs,  facts  collected  by  different 
-jenrers  differ.  Of  the  three  cases  in  the  collection  of  cases  wliieh  I 
•fc^ve  analyzed,  two  ended  in  recover^'.  Since  that  analysis  I  have  recoi\led 
^iferee  coses  in  private  practice,  in  two  of  which  the  hemorrhage  was  so 
IkvoAise  as  to  induce  syncope  and  loss  of  pulse  at  the  wrist  for  several 
Itoiin.  All  these  cases  ended  in  recover^'.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
"tlieTefore,  it  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Graves,  Trousseau,  and  Ken- 
%  going  to  show  that  this  event  is  not  of  imfavorabie  omen.  The 
I,  however,  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based  are  negative;  and 
iSusts  observed  by  Louis,  Chomel,  Jenner  and  others  show  that  the  loss 
of  blood  sometimes  proves  fatal.  Of  303  cases  analyzed  by  James  Jack- 
aoiif  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurred  in  31,  and  of  these  cases  20 
terminated  favorably.  The  hemorrhage  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  and. 
In  most  instances,  is  from  the  intestinal  ulcers.  The  occurrence  of  dejec- 
tions of  blooil  may  be  foreshadowed  by  a  sudden  and  notable  decline  of 
the  temperature  of  the  boily.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  decline 
of  the  axillary  temperature  to  98°,  was,  for  a  time,  considered  as  evidence 
that  the  fever  had  ended ;  but  within  a  few  hours  profuse  hemorrliage 
from  the  bowels  occurred,  and  the  ]>atient  died  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Other  abdominal  symptoms  are,  mcteorism  or  tympanites,  tendeniess 
or  pain  on  pressure,  and  gurgling.  The  abdomen  is  always  resonant  from 
the  presence  of  intestinal  gas ;  frequently  there  is  more  or  less  disten- 
sion, and  sometimes  the  tympanitic  eidargemcnt  is  great.  Tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  iliac  region,  esi^ecially  on  the  right  side,  is  very  rarely 
entirely  absent.  Sudden  and  forcible  pressure  may  be  required  for  the 
manifestation  of  pain,  if  perception  be  much  blunted.  The  tenderness  is 
often  marked,  and  sometimes  extends  over  the  greater  p:irt  of  the  alnlo- 
men.  Gurgling  on  pressure  in  the  iliac  region,  as  a  sound,  and  as  a  tac- 
tile sensation,  is  a  frequent  symptom.  Thesb  three  symptoms,  viz.,  meteor- 
ism  or  tympanites,  iliac  tenderness  and  gurgling,  especially  the  two 
former,  conjoined  with  diarrhoea  or  looseness,  antl  ochre  discharges,  fonn 
ft  group  of  abdominal  symptoms  highly  diagnostic  of  this  fonn  of  fever. 
The  tj'mpanites,  tenderness,  and  gurgling,  as  regards  their  prominence, 
are  not  proi)ortionate  to  the  amount  of  intestinal  lesions. 

Perforation  of  the  small  or,  in  rare  instances,  the  large,  intestine  occurs 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Of  my  73  cases  it  took  place  in  only 
two.  Of  fatal  cases  collected  by  Louis,  Murchison,  Bristowe,  together 
with  the  records  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  making  in  all  185,  jK^rfo- 
ration  occurred  in  38,  the  proportion  being  a  fraction  under  one-fifth.  Of 
231  cases  (20  cases  fatal)  anal3'zeil  b}'^  Prof.  Pfeufer,  of  Munich,  perfora- 
tion occurred  in  6.  It  occurs  late  in  the  disease  or  during  convalescence, 
and  sometimes  even  after  apparent  recover}'  from  the  fever.  It  occurs  in 
cases  in  which  the  fever  appears  to  be  mild  as  often  as  when  the  fever  is 
severe,  a  fact  which  is  consistent  with  a  statement  already  made,  viz.,  that 
the  severity  of  the  fever  does  not  correspond  with  the  amount  of  intestinal 
lesions.  It  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  women,  and  almost  never  in  children. 
Perforation  gives  rise  to  peritonitis  which  is  generally  developed  ab- 
ruptly. The  sudden  occurrence  of  notable  tenderness  diffused  over  the 
abdomen,  and  abdominal  pain,  increased  tympanitic  distension,  rigidity 
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of  abdominal  wall?,  Tvith  mnrkerl  frequency  of  pnlsc,  prostntioi^^grii 
expression  of  countenance,  etc.,  point  to  [)eritonitis  from  perfontkiL  kj 
some  cases,  the  perforation  being  quite  small,  the  developmniirtlk^ 
peritonitis  is  gradual ;  it  ma\*  be  circumscribed  under  these  circnmirtHMi' 
The  existence  of  peritonitis  and  its  sudden  development  do  not  iannHi 
denote  perforation.     Peritonitis  in  typhoid  fever  maybe  caused  Wk 
evacuation  into  the  peritoneal  sac  of  liquefied  matter  within  a  nm 
gland.     It  may  occur  irrespective  of  either  this  cause  or  perfontioa.  k 
a  case  at  the  fever  hos]>ital  on  Blackwell's  Island,  in  which  dei!ihtoik 
place  from  typhus  fever,  the  disease  occurring  during  convale^ceMefnt 
typhoid  fever,  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  recovery  from  rbiI 
peritonitis,  adhesions  over  the  Pe^'crian  patches  indicating  the  pooitf 
dei)artnre  of  the  ]>eritoneal  inflammation  to  have  been  the  intntiid 
ulcerations.     Probably  in  most  of  the  reputed  cases  of  recovery  after tti 
occurrence  of  peritonitis,  |x»rforation  was  not  involved.     Peritonitii  ta 
perforation  is  almost  certainly  fatal. 

Sk^in. — Of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  skin,  the  most  importutiit 
characteristic  eruption.     The  eruption  consists  of  isolated  papules.  ge» 
rally  limitiMl  to  the  trunk,  of  a  rose  or  pink  color,  cnlleil  by  Louis  lentiei- 
lar  roso-colored  siK>ts.     Thc}*^  are  slightly  elevated,  and   therefore  m 
papulie^  not  maaiiw.     The  elevation  is  distinctly  felt  if  the  finger  te 
carried  lightly  over  them.     They  are  slightly  oval  in  form,  and  are  fm 
one  to  two  lines  in  diameter.     The  rwlness  momentarily  disappears  « 
light  pressure.    The  numlK*r  of  papules  is  generally  small,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  not  excelling  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  sometimes  only  fonr  or 
five  can  be  discovered.    Exceptionally  they  are  abundant  over  tlie  tnak, 
and  tlic  eruption  sometimes  extends  to  the  extremities.     Fresh  papoki 
apjK^ar  from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  taking  the  plact 
of  those  of  anterior  date.     They  are  to  be  sought  for  OA'cr  the  eliest  and 
alnlomen  in  front,  and  over  the  back;  they  are  sometimes  found  esda* 
sively  in  the  latter  situation. 

Reckoning  from  the  l)eginning  of  the  forming  stage,  the  emption  ap- 
pears between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day.  Dating  from  the  tiiwflf 
tjikiii'j:  to  the  l)ed,  it  is  Dbserved  betwt-en  the  seeond  and  twdfth  d:iv.  lb« 
avciMize  time  of  the  apj)earance  bv-ing  about  tlu?  si-venth  day.  Prijujlei! 
continue  to  disappear  and  appear  during  the  career  <»f  the  di<fas«-.  an-i 
sonn't lines  the  erui)ti()n  |H»rsissts  into  the  stage  of  convalescence.  Tbe 
papules  are  not  aj^parent  after  death. 

The  eruption  is  not  invari:d)ly  present.  In  the  T3  cases  which  I  have 
auMlyzod,  it  exi>ited  in  40.  The  proportion  of  casi's  in  which  it  <Krnrs» 
vnrirs  in  dili'eriMit  ye:^r^;,  as  mv  statistics  sh(»w.  It  apj>ears  t«»  W  lo« 
fre<|iu'nt  in  the  eountrv  th;in  in  the  citv.  Aeeonlinjj  to  Ji-nner.  it  is  lc-«* 
freciuent  in  ehihlren  than  in  adult**.  The  co]>ionsne>s  of  tin*  eruption  is 
no  evidence  of  severity  of  tlie  Irver.  mid,  on  the  oilier  lujiid,  it  i<  :is  Iiki.'lv 
to  ]'t'  jibsent  in  niild  as  in  severe  CM-rs.  A  scarlet  rash  oeeasionaliy  j'rt- 
eedes  the  eharaeteristic  rose  eruption. 

Miliary  vesich's  or  sudaniina  are  not  infrequtMitly  observed  in  flio  mil- 
die  and  latter  j)art  of  the  disease,  on  the  neck,  ciu-^t,  and  al«i«'im'n. 
Louis  attributed  to  this  eruption  eonsideraMe  din^no-^tie  valih-,  hut  nn 
insutlicient  groun<l.  It  is  observed  in  various  atreeti<»ns  in  wliic  li  |«fr- 
spiratioii  occurs.  Pete(*Iiic'e  or  minute  eeehvino>»('s  are  ocea>innallv  oh- 
servi'd.  These  do  not  <lenote  unusual  gravity  of  the  disease;  tiu-y  tn-'-ur 
in  mihl  as  well  as  severe  eases. 

IMuish  patches  of  irregular  form,  from  three  to  eiglit  lines  in  diami'frr. 
are  ueeasionally  observed  on  the  ahvloineii,  back,  an<l  thighs.     Tbcy  aro 
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,^^2*^V»liar  to  this  disease,  and  are  more  likelj-  to  occur  iu  mild  tli^u  iu 
-  Casts, 

"^Twmtion  more  or  less  abundant,  and  recurring  more  or  Io-js  frc- 
*"y,  is  obaerved  in  alwut  one-ltalf  of  the  cas«-9,  exclusivt'ly  of  its 
"^      e  at  the  time  of  convalescence  or  just  before  deatb.     It  tui'iire 
a  equal  proportion  of  fatal  cases  anil  of  tliiise  ending  in  rwoviry. 
nation  does  not  shon  a  fonnection  bftwoen  this  Rvmptum  niid  any 
dar  anteiM^cnt  events ;  but  taking  the  frequency  of  the  pnliic  ns  a 
ion  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  comparing  tlic  pidsc  liefore 
tfter  the  occarrence  of  perspiration,  in  ttiu  n^jority  of  cnHen  im- 
ment  foUows.     While  this  symptom,  therefore,  had  no  bearing  on 
i  progDods,  it  often  betokens   some  amelioration.     It  is  not  certain 
Ktber  the  perspiration  produce  the  amelioration  or  proceed  from  it.    It 
k  Boost  apt  to  occur  at  night.     Aa  a  ride,  <luriiig  the  greater  part  uf  the 
^--kiwrof  the  fever,  the  skin  is  dry.     The  temperature  of  the  iKxly  will 
*^ noticed  in  connection  with  the  circuhition. 

Gangrene  is  apt  to  occur  in  situations  exiwsw!  to  pressure.  Spontanc- 
^m  nagrene  of  the  extremities  has  been  ohsirved,  the  probable  ex|>lana- 
VoD  D^ng  arterial  thrombosis.  Gangrene,  and  troulileiiome  uleerx,  iire 
Halilii  to  follow  vesication.  Tlie  liability  to  bcd-norea  on  the  nates,  hips, 
and  ahouldersis  to  be  borne  in  mind.  These  may  Iw  prevented  by  eliang- 
fag  &om  time  to  time  the  position  of  the  l>ody,  the  use  of  air-pillows, 
•tc-     Erysipelas  is  an  occasional  com]>lication  of  typhoid  fever. 

Sapiralory  Si/dem. — Cough  is  not  a  prominent  symptctm,  unless  nome 
wuuaal  pulmonary  complication  exists ;  but  flight  or  modcmtc  coh<;1i  is 
almost  invariably  present,  proceeding  from  sulKtoutc  broncliitis,  or,  jht- 
hapa,  Ih>m  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  similar  to  that  of  the 
■kin.  A  Bibilant  role  is  frequently  heard  over  the  ehest  on  auscnltDtion. 
Pneamonitia  is  a  not  infrc(|uent  complication.  It  occurred  in  12  of  73 
oaea  which  I  have  analyzed.  This  compHcntioti  is  rendennl  probidilu  by 
ptxmiinence  of  cough  and  acoeleratwl  breathing;  but  the  proof  of  its  ex- 
istence is  afforded  by  the  physical  signs.  This  complication  is  som'timos 
qnite  latent  as  regards  diagnostic  Hym|)toms,  and  is  determinable  only  by 
^jaical  exploration.  The  existence  of  pneumonitis  adds  to  the  iliingcr, 
but  by  no  means  precludes  recovery.  Irrespective  of  any  |>ulnioUiiry 
OtHoplication,  except  subacute  bronchitis,  the  fre<juency  of  the  respirations 
ia  increased,  the  average  being  about  21  per  minute. 

Frequent  sighing  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  lie  a  fore- 
Tonner  of  ataxic  symptoms  of  grave  omen.  A  spasmodic  or  jerking  in- 
apimtion,  when  pneumonitis  does  not  exist,  is  an  important  symjiloiu  us 
a  precursor  of  coma.  This  statement  holds  gootl  in  other  forms  of  fever 
tban  typhoid.  Of  the  cases  which  I  have  an:i]yzi-<l,  this  symptom  n-as 
noted  in  Ifi,  and  in  one-half  of  these  cases,  death  by  coma  followed  within 
•  period  varying  from  twelve  hours  to  four  days.  The  importnnc-e  of 
this  symptom  is  cnlianced  by  the  fact  that  it  may  sometimes  be  olisi-rvinl 
when  no  other  symptoms  denote  im|)ending  coma.  This  was  true  of 
■ereral  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed, 

Epistaxis  has  been  mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value  in  tlie 
forming  state.  It  occurs  not  infrequently  afterward,  especially  in  tlie 
aarly  part  of  the  febrile  career ;  and  in  some  cases  it  occurs  rcjKMitedly. 
Of  the  73  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  it  occurrctl  once  or  rcpeatt-dly  in 
81.  Qeuerally  the  hemorrhage  is  small,  but  occasionally  it  is  prtjfiise, 
and  it  may  even  require  to  be  arrested  by  mechanical  means.  When 
alight  or  moderate,  it  docs  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  diseaae. 
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Larrngitis  and  oeclema  of  tlie  glottis  are  occasional  complicatiow  oC 
tj'plioid  lever. 

Circulation  and  Teviperature, — More  or  less  acceleration  of  tbe  prin 
bc1ongr4  to  the  history  of  the  disease.  The  acceleration  varies  considniUj 
in  ditterent  eases  and  at  different  periods  of  tlie  disease  in  the  same  cml 
An  nnaly$«is  of  my  cases  shows  a  greater  average  frequency  in  fatal cmi 
thnn  in  tlioso  ending  in  recover}*.  As  a  rule,  the  gravity  of  the  ^setMH 
in  proportion  to  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  The  danger  is  usoillj 
considerable  if  the  pulse  exceed  120  per  minute,  and  the  danger  is  aig- 
mented  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  frequency  rises  higher  than  tluL 
The  mean  frequency  in  the  cases  not  proving  fatal,  of  those  which  I  hm 
analyzed,  was  93  ;  in  the  fatal  cases  110.  In  some  mild  cases  theaTenge 
fn»quency  during  the  whole  of  the  disease  is  less  than  the  aren^  lb* 
queney  of  health.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  average  frequency  was  69.  Bit 
in  tliese  cases  the  pulse  at  times  exceeds  the  health^''  standard  ;  heiioe,tle 
pulse  may  at  times  fall  helow  tlie  standard  of  health.  This  is  notinfR* 
quently  observed  at  or  near  the  time  of  convalescence.  I  have  noteditK 
low  as  (U,  00,  and  40.  Others  have  observed  it  to  fall  still  lower.  OftcKr 
the  pulse  continues  more  or  less  accelerated  after  convalescence  is  ds 
clarcfl.  A  sudden  and  considerable  increase  of  the  frequency  of  thepnke 
denotes  the  occurrence  of  some  important  event,  such  as  pneumonitis  or 
l)eritouitis.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  may  vary  at  difTcrent  periods  of 
the  day.  The  increase  is  sometimes  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  ia 
the  evening.  So  f:ir  as  my  observations  go,  regular  exacerbations  offerer, 
as  indicated  by  the  pulse,  or  remissions,  are  rarely  obser\-ed.  The  ths- 
mometi'r,  liowever,  shows  throughout  the  disease  a  A'ariation  in  tcmpen- 
ture  at  evening  and  morning,  the  maximum  being  in  the  evenuig,  tk 
minimum  in  the  morning. 

As  rt'gards  characters  of  the  pidse  other  than  frequency,  it  is  often 
qui-k  and  vibratory,  but  rarely  hard  or  resisting.  It  denotes  increased 
action,  Imt  not  increased  power  of  the  ventrieular  systole.  It  boconw? 
fv .  l»li'  or  romju-e-^silile  in  proiK)rtion  as  it  is  frequent.  Tlu*  foree  is  alwav* 
i)nt;il»lv  diiiiiiiislicd  if  the  fivciiienev  much  exccfd  120.  An  nnfavuniMt 
proixri's^  of  tlu*  disc.-ise  toward  asthenia  is  shown  by  proprrossivi-  ineiv-in- 
in  fri'qnencv  an<l  <liiiihnition  of  force.  Un<ler  these  cirr-unistanct-sthtf 
lir-.t  sound  of  the  heart,  on  au-^cultation  oviT  tlie  apex,  is  n<'taMy  Ii*- 
scirmI.  anil  nu'v  W  inappreciable.  The  observations  of  Marcy  >ht»w  that 
the  I'onn  of  tho  [)nNe,  as  traced  by  the  sphyirnioirraph.  jiresent>  the  follow- 
iniT  chara<'tt'r>  :  a  short  and  nearlv  vertical  line  of  a^eiiit.  in«lirntivei»' 
Weakness  and  <inickness  of  the  ventrieular  systole;  a  line  of  ileseeiit  tif- 
notinir  the  free  pass:inr(.  of  blood  from  the  arteries  in  tbe  eaj  illarios,  ari'l 
notable  dierotisni.  The  dicrotisni  of  the  radial  artery  is  sonietimcs  :i|»- 
l)reeiMble  by  the  touch.  The>;e  elharacters  belontr  to  the  graphic  ]'ul«* 
aNo  in  case^  of  tvi)hus,  and  in  all  alfections  with  which  is  associate*!  tb-- 
typln)id  condition.' 

More  or  hss  increase  of  tlie  heat  of  the  bodv  is  invariable.  The  ri;> 
that  dnriiiir  the  u:reater  i>-.jrt  or  the  whole  of  the  career  of  tlu*  disensf  tli«' 
tcinperatnre  is  raised,  is  without  any  exceptions;  but.  under  ct-rtaiii  oir- 
cuni^tances,  the  heat  niav  not  exceetl.  antl  it  mav  even  fall  below,  thi- 
standard  of  health.  In  <reneral,  the  therinometer  in  the  axilla  shows  a 
dailv  increase  of  temperature  for  the  first  five  or  six  davs.  At  the  tTi'l 
of  tliis  period,  the  temj)eratnre  at  least  rises  to  10.'5"  Fahr.  If,  in  the 
})ro^ress  of  the  disease,  the  thernionieter  bhow  much  increase  abuve  this. 

'  F  r  ft  p-neral  account  of  the  pphyL-mo-^rnpli,  s<  o  pairo  VA. 
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the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  whereas,  a  decline  of  the  temj>eratnre  in 
the  morning  to  near  the  noi*mal  standard  is  evidence  of  convalescence. 
During  the  progress  of  the  disease  there  is,  as  a  rnle,  an  oscillation  of 
temperature  between  morning  and  evening,  the  difference  being,  however, 
less  than  a  degree  up  to  the  time  of  convalescence,  when  the  oscillations 
become  much  greater,  the  difference  being  four  to  five  degrees,  the  tem- 
penitui'e  in  the  morning  falling  to  the  normal  standard  98^  or  lower. 
The  difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  at  the  time 
of  convalescence  has  been  observed  to  be  over  nine  degrees.     A  high 
elevation  of  temi)erature  in  the  morning,  viz.,  106°  to  108^,  indicates  the 
approach  of  death.     The  laws  of  the  disease,  as  reganls  temperatui-e,  are 
sufficiently  characteristic,  to  render  the  thermometer  useful  in  dingnosis 
AS  well  as  prognosis.     A  sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  temiK»rature, 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  points  to  the  occurrence  of  some  in- 
flammatory complication.     A  sudden  and  considerable  fall  of  temperature, 
other  symptoms  not  denoting  convalescence  or  improvement,  is  unfa- 
vorable.    This  has  been  observed  to  precede  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels. 
It  U  important,  however,  to  note  that,  irresf>ective  of  complications,  the 
temperature,  in  some  cases,  becomes  increased  and  the  rise  may  continue 
for  several  days ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decline  of  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  degrees  sometimes  takes  place,  lasting  for  several  hours,  with- 
out an}*^  obvious  cause  and  having  no  special  significance. 

Urine  — The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  of  high  specific  gravity  until 
the  approach  of  convalescence,  when  it  becomes  abundant  and  of  a  low 
specific  gravity.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  the  urea 
and  uric  acid  are  absolutely  increased.  Tlie  coloring  matter  is  also  more 
abundant  than  in  health.  The  ])resence  of  albumen  during  a  portion  of 
the  febrile  career  is  not  very  uncommon.  Abeille  found  it  in  12  of  95 
eases.  Of  282  cases  observed  b}-  Murchison,  Parkes,  Solon,  and  others, 
albuminuria  occurred  in  93,  being  about  32  per  cent.  Abeille,  who  has 
studied  with  care  the  occurrence  of  transient  albuminuria  in  this  and 
other  affections,  states  that  it  is  a  symptom  denoting  always  gravity  of 
the  disease.  Of  the  1 2  cases  noted  by  this  observer,  in  6  the  disease  was 
£ital.  The  abundance  of  albumen  denotes  a  proportionate  gravity.  This 
symptom  occurs  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  disease,  and  may  con- 
timie  for  a  period  varying  from  24  hours  to  12  days.  In  the  fatal  cases 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  continues  up  to  the  time  of  death.  In  the  cases 
studied  by  Abeille,  the  ki<lneys  afti;r  death  were  simply  congested,  no  de- 
posit nor  structural  change  existing,  lie  supposes  that  the  albuminuria 
proceeds,  partly  from  congestion  of  the  kidney,  and  in  part  from  a  morbid 
change  in  the  blood. 

Renal  casts  in  the  urine  are  sometimes  observed.  These  denote  diseases 
of  the  kidne3's,  either  existing  prior  to  tlie  fever,  or  developed  as  a  com- 
plication. If,  with  or  without  renal  casts  or  albuminuria,  the  urine  l»e 
notably  deficient  in  urea,  uraemia  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  probable 
that  coma  and  convulsions  occurring  in  the  progress  of  typhoid  fever  are 
due  to  uraemic  poisoning. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  retained  in  c^ses  of  tj'phoid  fever,  and,  owing 
to  the  blunted  perception,  the  bladder  maj'  become  greatly  distended. 
The  practitioner  should  not  omit  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bhidder, 
b^'  manual  examination  of  the  aljdomen,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  resort  seasonably  to  the  use  of  the  catheter  when  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  urine  is  often  passed  in  bed,  sometimes  from  indifference 
and  sometimes  from  incontinence. 

In  order  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
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upon  certain  points  which  shall  mark  the  bog:inning:  and  the  end  of  the 
febrile  career.  The  time  of  taking  to  the  bed  is  a  convenient,  and,  in  a 
collection  of  cases,  a  tolerably  correct  criterion  of  the  full  dcvelopmeDt  of 
the  fever.  It  is  difHcuIt  to  find  any  circumstances  which  will  ansvR 
equally  well  to  denote  the  date  of  convalescence.  The  career  of  tbefera 
rarely  end?*  abruptly ;  the  termination  in  convalescence,  like  the  develop- 
meiit,  is  gradual.  The  decision  that  a  patient  is  to  l»e  considered  cc^dts. 
lesceiit  is  a  matter  of  judprment,  and  is  to  be  based  on  the  ennenibU  of 
symptoms.  Different  practitioners  would  differ  in  individual  cases  as  to 
the  precise  day  of  convalescence.  Tliis  fact  disposes  at  once  of  the 
doctrine  of  critical  days.  A  believer  in  this  doctrine  would  be  liktlvto 
fix  upon  a  critical  day  as  the  date  on  which  the  fever  ends,  whereas  i 
non-believer  would  be  as  lik(»ly  to  fix  upon  some  other  da3' ;  hence,  it  is 
clear  that  obser\'ations  coll(?cted  by  believers  in  critical  da3'S  would  goto 
support  the  doctrine.  Of  42  cases,  ending  in  recover^-,  which  I  haveau- 
I^'zihI  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  fever,  dating  from  the  time  of 
taking  to  the  bcrl  to  the  time  when  tlie  improvement  in  all  the  symptom 
was  sufficient  for  the  patients  to  be  considered  convalescent,  the  avenge 
duration  was  16  days.  The  maximum  duration  was  28  days;  tbo  miitt- 
mum  5  days.  The  longest  duration  ip.  any  case  under  my  obscn'.itioi 
was  in  a  female  patient  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  disc-af^e  continuing,  ii 
this  case,  without  any  inportant  complication,  about  58  days.  Themeu 
duration  in  75  cases  observed  by  Murchison,  was  a  fraction  over  2-1  davs. 
This  greater  duration,  as  compared  with  my  cases,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  commencement  being  fixed  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  date  of  taking 
to  the  bed.  Of  45  fatal  cases  in  my  collection,  the  mean  duration  was  i 
fracti(m  over  14  days,  the  maximum  being  20,  and  the  mininum  9  day& 
The  mean  duration  in  12  fatal  cases  observed  bv  Murchison  was  a  frac- 
tion  over  22  days.  The  average  duration  of  convalescence  is  from  one  to 
two  weeks.  The  return  of  the  axillary  temiwrature  to  the  normal  standari 
that  is,  comph»te  defervescence,  denotes,  of  course,  that  the  febrile  oarwris 
ended.  Sometinios  the  (lef»*ivescence is  ra])i(l,  and  the  temperature  (nii<klv 
falls  to  that  of  health.  But  generally  it  is  gradual,  and  paroxysms  or 
exacerhations  of  fever,  as  indicated  l»v  the  tlierniouieter,  are  liable  to  c»orur 
for  some  days  alter  the  appetite,  mental  condition,  and  other  .symptom? 
denote  eonvaleseenee.  The  temperature  may  Ik*  kept  up  V»y  eonipliralioii? 
which  ])(»rsist  alYer  the  career  of  the  fever  is  ended.  A  temj>orarv  fovor 
is  apt  to  aceom|)any  the  change  of  diet  from  licjuid  to  solid  animal  ('hA. 

Relapses  of  typhoiil  fever  are  sometimes  ol)'^erve<l.  Several  exanj|'lr« 
have  fallen  under  mv  ohservation.  A  return  of  the  fever  mav  take  I'law 
alter  ten  days  or  a  fortniirht  from  the  date  f»f  convalescence,  and  the  pa- 
tient ])ass  throu<2:li  a  second  career,  tlie  eruption  and  other  charactenstic 
syTni)tonis  being  repnxluced.  The  duration  of  the  second  career  i-^  iisis- 
allv  shorter,  and  the  severitv  <rreater  than  the  first,  but  a  fatal  terniinaticin 
is  rare.  In  2.'>1  cases  occurring  in  six  mrmths,  in  Munich,  in  Is.'nl-oT. 
analyzed  by  Prof.  Pfenfer,  there  were  seven  exani])les  of  relapse.  Of 
these  7  cases  4  were  fatal,  the  large  rate  of  fatality  l>iing  a  deviati«»n 
from  the  rule  in  relapsing  cases.  '^  After  death  two  sets  of  ulcers  wore 
found  in  the  intestines,  corresjxuiding  to  the  two  attacks  of  fever."' 

The  complications  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  tlie  coui*se  of  typhoid  fever 
have  Ikhmi  noticed  in  connection  witli  the  synij>tonis  rcttTable  to  dillerent 
anatomical  symptoms.     Typhoid  fever  may  be  associated  with  scarlatina, 

*  Ain.  Jouru.  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1801. 
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mbeola,  diphtheria,  and  perhaps  with  typhus.  Occasional  sequels  are, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses.  Progressive  ema- 
eiation  and  death  from  inanition  have  been  known  to  follow ;  but  in  many 
instaDoes,  nutrition  becomes  extremely  active  after  recovery,  and  the  pa- 
tient attains  to  a  greater  weight  than  ever  before.  The  mental  powers  in 
flome  cases  are  enfeebled  for  a  considerable  period. 


CHAPTER   II. 

I^TPhoM  Ferer  Oontinned-^^usation— Diagnosis— Prognosis.  Typhus  Fever— Anatomical 
diarmeten-Olinical  Hlatory— Causation— Diagnosis— Prognosis.  Non-identity  of  Typiius  and 
Typhoid  Feyer. 

THE  anatomical  characters  and  clinical  history  of  tj'phoid  fever  have 
been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  it  remains  to  consider 
the  causation,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of  this  disease  before  entering  on 
the  consideration  of  typhus  fever. 

Causation. — Typhoid  fever  is  not  restricted  within  any  geographical 
Uinits  ;  it  is  endemic  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  certain  of  the  so- 
eailed  malarious  districts  it  is  not  observed,  as  distinct  from  remitting 
fsver ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  these  districts,  it  is  obscured 
hj  being  blended  with  periodical  fever.  It  is  certain  that  in  some  situa- 
tions in  this  country,  well-marked  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  hardly 
known  so  long  as  malarious  fevers  were  rife,  but  the  former  became  the 
common  form  of  fever  after  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  ceased  to 
prevail.  Of  this  fact,  I  have  been  personally  cognizant  in  two  situations, 
Tix.,  Buffalo  and  Louisville.  As  regards  the  seasons  of  the  year,  it  shows 
ft  decided  predilection  for  the  autumn.  Of  45  cases  which  I  have  analyzed 
with  reference  to  this  point,  1 6  were  in  October,  9  in  November,  and  1 2 
in  December.  It  is  stated  that  a  warm  dry  simmier  favors  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  the  following  autumn. 

A  decided  predisposing  influence  pertains  to  age.  Young  persons  are 
chiefly  liable  to  it.  Murchisou  states  the  mean  age,  in  1,772  cases  admitted 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  to  have  been  a  fraction  over  21  years. 
58.08  per  cent,  of  cases  admitted  into  this  hospital  in  ten  years,  occurred 
I  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  of  25,  and  only  27.76  per  cent. 
ftbove  the  latter  age.'  It  occurs  but  rarely  in  infancy.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  childhood.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  so-called  in- 
fantile remitting  fever  are  cases  of  tj^phoid  fever.  It  is  extremely  rare 
ftfter  50  years  of  age ;  but  well  authenticated  cases  of  its  occurrence  after 
that  age,  and  even  in  old  persons,  have  been  reported  by  Lombard,  Trous- 
seau, Wilks,  and  others.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  all  the  diag- 
nostic characters  were  well  marked,  the  patient  being  a  woman  53  3'ears 
of  age.  It  is  stated  that  the  glands  of  Peyer  begin  to  disappear  after 
ftdnlt  life,  and  traces  of  their  existence  only  are  apparent  after  forty-five 
years.  This  will  account  for  absence  of  the  lesions  of  these  glands  after 
fifty  years  of  age. 

'  Anstie  on  Epidemics. 
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Both  sexes  appear  to  ha  about  equally  liable  to  the  disease.  It  wu  ob- 
served  by  Louis  to  occur  csiKicially  among  persons  who  had  resided  fori 
short  pi'riod  only  in  Paris.  It  has  been  observc^l  to  prevail  among  xccent 
rcsiilents  in  otlier  cities.  A  rational  explanation  of  this  £ict  is,  Uut,  btr- 
ing  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  a  small  qua- 
tity,  the  older  residents  have  thereby  acquired  an  insusceptibility  to  tke 
action  of  it  in  a  larger  quantity,  as  persons  by  use  are  able  to  'tulenle 
certain  remedies  in  enormous  doses,  for  example,  the  narcotic  remediei 
Generally  patients  arc  in  good  health  when  attacked;  other  diseases  do 
not  seem  to  ])redispose  to  it.  No  causative  influences  relating  to  cocnl 
position,  occupation,  or  habits  of  life,  have  been  asceitained.  There  does 
not  api)ear  to  be  any  solid  ground  for  the  notion  which  has  been  heMb^ 
Carnot  and  some  other  French  writers,  that  the  diminished  prevalence  olf 
smallpox,  in  consequence  of  vaccination,  has  rendered  typhoid  fever bor 
prevalent. 

With  resjwct  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  there  has  notbm 
unanimity  of  opinion.  That  it  may  be  communicaterl  under  certain  dr- 
cumstances  is  certain,  and  that  it  frequently  or  generally  originates  spoB- 
taneously,  that  is,  irres]KH;tive  of  contagion  or  infi-ction,  is  perhaps  equOj 
certain.  Assuming  these  statements  to  be  correct,  this  is  one  of  the  dis- 
eases, the  special  cause  of  ^vhich  may  be  generated  without  the  body  ud 
reprcKluced  within  the  bo<ly. 

The  contagiousness  of  t3'phoid  fever  is  proven  by  instances  in  which 
persons,  having  contracted  the  disease  in  one  locfdity,  go  to  another  in 
which  the  disease  was  not  prevailing,  and,  of  the  residents  in  the  htt*f 
locality  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact,  a  greater  or  less  nim- 
Ix'sr  become  affected.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  reported,' 
but  the  most  remarkable  of  any  on  record  came  under  my  obser>'atioD,  ii 
1843,  in  a  little  settlement  called  North  Boston,  situated  eighteen  mild 
from  the  city  of  Buffalo,  consisting  of  nine  families,  all  being  within  in 
area  of  a  Inindred  rods  in  diameter;  but  the  few  hou*<es  in  which  thedi?- 
e:i«t!  occurred  were  closely  grouped  toj^ctlier  around  a  tavern,  llie  hAi^ 
fnrtliest  rcmovcl  from  the  tavern  being  only  ten  rod**  distant.  A  strai.str 
from  New  Knjj^l.-ind,  travelling  in  a  htage-eoach  which  pa-^^ed  through tbis 
setlleiiient,  ha«l  been  ill  for  several  days,  and  on  arriving  at  this  stnppiti:- 
placM*  was  una) lie  to  proceed  further.  He  remained  at  the  taveni.  :iiJ'1, 
after  a  lew  davs,  die«l.  He  was  seen  bv  several  i)hvsicians  of  the  vieinitr. 
and  there  can  ]>e  no  doubt  that  his  disease  was  the  same  as  that  wi:h 
which  otiiers  were  .Niihseipiently  atlecteil.  Up  to  thi^  time  typh».»i<l  fi.-vir 
had  never  Ixm  known  in  that  neighborhoo<l.  The  sick  stranger  w:is!^>r. 
bv  the  members  of  all  the  families  in  immediate  proxiniitv  to  the  tavaii. 
witii  a  sin«rle  exception.  One  family  named  Stearns,  having  (piarnlK  : 
with  tiie  tavern-keeper,  had  no  intercourse  with  *the  family  of  the  l:ilt«r 
and  very  little  witli  the  other  families,  all  of  whom  were  tenants  ol' thv 
tavern-kee|KT.  No  nuinl)er  of  the  family  of  St4*arns  saw  either  the  si^k 
stranijcr  or  aiiv  of  thoM*  who  were  taken  ill  alter  the  stranjrer's  iU-atL 
Members  of  the  family  of  the  tavern-keeper  were  the  first  to  Utoiuc 
alfected  ;  the  first  case  occurring  23  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  stran^ir. 
Other  cases  speedily  occurred  in  the  surrounding  families.  In  a  nii.'nth, 
more  than  one-half  the  population,  numbering  43,  ha<l  been  alfe<*ted.  an-l 
ten  had  die<l.  Of  the  families  immediatelv  surroundinjj  the  tavern,  th:it 
of  Stearns  alone  escaped  ;  no  case  occurrecl  in  this  family. 

The  occurrence  of  the  disease  produced  great  excitement  in  the  neigh- 

'    Vide  Murebiseu,  on  the  C'()ii»iuued  revcrs  of  Great  Britain. 
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borhood  ;  poisoning  was  suspected,  and  Stearns  was  charged  with  having 
poisoned  a  well  used  in  common  by  all  the  families  except  his  own.  A 
fact  which  encouraged  this  suspicion  was,  the  common  well  being  owned 
by  the  tavern-keeper,  he  had  refused  permission  to  use  it  to  Stearns,  who 
had  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  dig  a  well  for  his  own  use.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  water  from  the  common  well  showed  it  to  be  perfectly 
pure.  The  disease  was  undoubtedly  t3'phoid  fever.  Visiting  this  settle- 
ment during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  recording  the  symptoms 
of  several  cases  then  in  progress,  the  clinical  history  furnished  abundant 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  I  made  an  examination 
of  the  body  of  one  of  those  who  had  died  with  the  disease,  and  found  the 
Peyerian  patches  ulcerated  and  the  mesenteric  glands  greatl}'^  enlarged.* 

Now,  were  it  proposed  to  devise  an  experiment  to  test  the  communi- 
cability  of  a  disease,  no  better  plan  could  be  adopted  tlian  to  introduce  a 
case  into  a  district  where  it  was  not  at  the  time  prevailing,  and  to  procure 
firee  exposure  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  residing  in  the  district.     The 
experiment  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  disease  introduced  had  not 
been  hitherto  endemic  in  that  locality.     And  to  render  the  experiment  as 
perfect  as  possible,  by  divesting  it  of  an^-  moral  influence,  it  should  be 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  those  who  were  to  be  the  subjects.     If, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  a  large  proportion  of  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tints  of  the  district  wlio  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  disease 
irere  attacked  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession,  and  thus  a  new  and 
Utherto  unknown  affection  be  suddenly  developed,  which  spreads  rapidly 
o?er  a  limited  circuit,  affecting  those  only  who  have  been  in  habits  of 
iotercourse  with  the  imported  case  or  with  the  persons  who  were  subse- 
quently attacked,  others  residing  in  the  same  district,  but  not  brought 
Into  contact  with  the  disease,  uniformly  escaping — wliat  is  tlie  logical 
dedoction  from  the  facts  ?     In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  epidemic  or 
oidemic  agencies,  contagion  offers  the  onl}'  adequate  explanation.     The 
laws  of  probabilities  would  not  authorize  tlie  supposition  tliat  tlie  events 
depended  on  mere  coincidence.     To  undertake  such  an  experiment  would 
be  neither  practicable  nor  justifiable:  but  it  will  be  seen,  on  reviewing  the 
Ibcts  connected  with  the  development  and  diffusion  of  t^^phoid  fever  at 
'Vorth  Boston,  that  they  embrace  all  the  conditions  for  a  fair  experiment 
to  test  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease.     If  every  circumstance  had  been 
deliberately  selected  and  arranged,  tliey  could  hardly  have  been  more 
complete. 

Although  this  disease  may  be  undoubtedly  communicated  in  some  way 
frwn  the  sick  to  the  well,  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  diffused  ,*.  j^.     ^ 
by  contagion.     As  a  rule  it  is  not  communicated  to  those  who  come  intOy<. 
contact  with  private  patients,  nor  is  it  propagated  among  hospital  patients, 
tfans  differing  widely  from  typhus  fever.     There  is  ground  for  the  conjec- 
ture thitt,  when  communicated,  the  special  poison  is  derive<l  from  the 
iatestinal  discharges.     Dr.  William  Budd  and  others  entertain  the  belief 
that  the  disease  invariably'  proceeds  from  a  si)ecial  virus  contained  in  the 
escreta,  and  they  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  b^-  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  virus  in  emanations  from  water-closets,  privies,  and  drains.  • 
Inttie  instance  just  given  of  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  at  North  Boston, 
the  &ct  that  all  the  families  in  which  the  disease  prevailed  were  supplied 
with  water  from  a  common  well,  and  the  fact  that  the  family  in  which  no 
CMC  occurred  did  not  obtain  water  from  this  well,  afford  ground  for  sup- 

'  For  fuller  details,  vide  Clinical  Reports  on  Continued  Fever,  etc.,  1802,  and 
American  Jonmal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jr.ly,  1845. 
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posing  that  a  virus  oerivcd  from  the  excreta  was  convcycHl  in  the  wuei 
ilranlZ  That  the  alviue  excivtu  are  the  media  of  communicalion  in  tkc 
rare  instanced  in  which  the  disease  is  evidently  eonimunii*at«d  is  UgUj 
probable,  but  the  doctrine  that  this  is  invariably  the  causation  is  iocofr 
sistcnt  with  facts  which  appear  to  show  eouelusively  the  spontineos 
generation  of  the  causative  agent  in  tlie  great  majority'  of  cases. 

Murchison  cites  several  striking  outbreaks  of  tj'phoid  fever  in  locrii- 
ties  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  fairly  attributable  to  emanations  from  ob> 
structed  drains  and  cesspools,  or  from  drinking-water  tainted  with  seva^ 
The  following  is  a  striking  instance,  apparently,  of  this  kind :  Mr.  C^  i 
wealtliy  citizen,  spent  the  summer  in  1807  at  his  count r^'-house,  leftTing 
his  house  in  the  city  in  charge  of  two  persons.  lie  returned,  with  hii 
famil}',  to  town  in  the  middle  of  September.  After  his  return,  five  of  In 
children  within  a  few  days  fell  ill,  and  the  disease  proved  to  be  tvphoid 
fever.  A  nephew  who  K-tt  town  shortl}'  after  the  return  of  the  familr  v» 
taken  ill  after  leavinjr,  and  had  typhoid  fever.  A  child  was  ill  for  a  few 
days  with  vomiting  and  fever,  but  the  disease  in  this  case  did  not  pr&re 
to  Ikj  typhoid  fever.  With  exception  of  tlie  i>erson  last  refeiTed  to,tTify 
member  of  the  family,  except  the  parents,  had  tyjihoid  fever.  .All  wm 
attacked  within  a  few  days.  All  recovered  except  one,  who  had  profw 
hemorrhage  from  tlie  bowels.  The  ages  of  the  patients  were  between  7 
and  22  years.  On  examination  of  the" premises,  the  waste-pijx*  in  the 
cellar  was  found  to  be  defective,  and  at  times  a  bad  odor  from  it  bail  ben 
jHirceived.  The  house  had  been  shut  up  during  the  summer.  ThedisesHr 
was  not  prevailing  in  the  neighborhood.  The  cases  wore  treate<l  bv  m 
colleague,  Prof.  SlcCrtn.'dy.  Regarding  the  poison  as  freqmmtly  thus 
generated,  ]M  urchison  proposes,  as  a  name  for  the  di^ease,  pyfhofjenivfecfr. 
That  ])utrescent  substances,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  excifta.  exert  a 
causative  agency,  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  probable,  but  whether  k 
giving  rise  to  the  sjHJcial  poison  or  acting  as  auxiliary  causes,  cannot  l< 
considered  as  settled  ;  heiun^  the  name  is  objectionable  for  the  rens..»ii  :ha: 
it  implies  a  doelriuo  which  is  hypollietieal.  The  ]>r<»]);ible  airiiifv  «f 
noxi«)iis  gases  from  dniins,  cesspools,  an* I  privicJ,  or  «)f  watrr  iH'IiijTiI 
fruni  these  sources,  ami  of  emanations  from  the  intestinal  (U^eliar;ri'S  of 
fever  patients,  entbrces  the  importance  of  measures  of  prophylaxis.  oi»d- 
sisting  of  elTective  sewerage,  |)rovi(ling  apiinst  obstructions  of  b''.K- 
drains,  ])re venting  leakages  from  these  and  cesspools,  taking  care  tbrit  the 
trajiping  of  sinks  and  water-el()>ets  is  eoni|)lete,  and  tht-  ^ikl"<]v  rt'iuvviJ 
of  the  excreta  of  patients  alfected  with  the  <lisease. 

The  interval  from  the  introrhicli(Mi  of  the  ]M)ison  into  the  sy>teiii  r.ii'l 
the  first  manlfistalicm  of  disease,  or  the  ju  riod  of  incubatii'n,  i^  rij^'-t 
connnonlv  about  two  weeks.  The  duration  is  lon^r  than  this  in  ^..u.i' 
instances,  but,  i»robal»ly,  it  isnevir  several  months,  as  has  Iktu  sn}.)"-'  i. 
On  the  other  hau'l,  the  dnration  sometimes  does  not  exceed  on«- <ir  t^i.' 
dnvs.'  This  disease  is  one  of  those  which  are  wvv  rarelv  exiKii-.  invi 
twice  ;  a  person  who  has  had  tile  disease,  as  a  rule,  is  thereafter  unalUi-l^l 
by  the  special  cause.  As  already  stati'd,  however,  a  relapsu  souietiiiivs 
occurs  shortly  after  the  date  of  convalcbcence. 


'  Vide  Murchison  in  St.  Thtmias's  Hospital  Ri»i>or*,  vol.  ii. 
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to  be  considered.  The  discrimination  is  to  be  made  by  ascertaining:  the 
pieseiice  of  more  or  loss  of  the  events  which  are  diagnostic  of  typlioid 
fever,  and  the  absence  of  (events  diagnostic  of  other  fevers.  The  points 
in  the  clinical  history  which  are  distinctive  of  typhoid  fever  are  as  fol- 
lows :  the  gradual  development,  the  absence  of  inarktKi  remissions,  the 
abdoniiual  symptoms,  viz.,  diarrhoea  with  oohre-colored  dejections,  tym- 
pftbites,  tenderness  in  the  iliac  regions  and  gurgling;  the  occurrence  of 
epistaxis  and  the  characteristic  eruption.  As  regards  the  eruption,  a  fact 
Inportant  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  rose-colored  papules,  like  those 
"belonging  to  the  history  of  typhoid  fever,  are  sometimes  found  in  other 
alfectiuns.  Other  points  to  be  taken  into  account  are,  the  autumnal 
season,  and  the  youth  of  the  patient.  The  foregoing  points,  taken  in 
eonnection  with  the  absence  of  features  distinctive  of  other  fevers,  gene- 
xallj  render  the  discrimination  easy,  after  a  certain  duration  of  the  disease. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  tlie  discrimination  is  not  always  easy, 
and  some  delay  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diag- 
nosis. 

The  diagnosis  involves  discrimination  from  several  local  affections. 
CTertain  local  affections  may  be  suppose<l  to  constitute  the  disease  when 
they  are  actually  present^  not  as  idiopathic  affections,  but  as  comi)lica- 
tlons,  or  when  certain  organs  are  functionally  disturbed  in  a  marked  de- 
gree without  any  local  affection  more  than  is  incident  to  the  fever.  In 
determining  whether  an  existing  disease  he  an  essential  fever  or  a  local 
affection,  the  following  general  considerations  are  to  be  kept  in  view. 
They  are  ap[)licable  alike  to  ty[)hoid  fever  and  other  essential  fevers. 

1.  The  presence  of  an  access,  or  forming  stage,  of  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion, is  somewhat  distinctive  of  an  essential  fever.  Local  affections,  as  a 
rule,  are  comparatively  abrupt  in  tlieir  development.  This  consideration 
is  especially  applicable  to  typhoid  fever. 

2.  The  events  which  denote  fev^er  of  some  kind  are  to  be  sought  after 
in  the  details  of  tlie  early  history  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  symptoms 
pointing  to  any  local  affection. 

3.  It  is  to  be  observed,  if  the  general  symptoms,  such  as  prostration, 
febrile  movement,  delirium,  etc.,  be  not  greater  than  would  Ik^  expected 
as  symptomatic  of  the  j)articulnr  local  affection  which  is  suspected. 

4.  The  events  which  are  distinctive  of  ])articular  fevei*s,  and  which  do 
not  belong  to  tlie  history  of  local  affections,  are  to  be  sought  after;  for 
example,  the  events  proper  to  typhoid  fever,  such  as  the  eruption,  epis- 
tazis,  and  abdominal  s^^mptoms. 

6.  It  is  to  lye  observed  whether  symptoms  are  not  absent  which  would 
probably  be  present  if  the  susjx^cted  local  affection  existed,  or,  assuming 
its  existence,  if  it  were  a  primary  or  idiopathic  affection. 

6.  The  laws  of  the  disease  with  respect  to  animal  heat,  as  determined 
by  the  thermometer,  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Tliis  disease  is  char- 
acterized by  a  progressive  daily  increase  of  heat  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days,  and  an  increase  to  103^  or  more  Fahr.  during  tlie  second  week.  If 
during  a  i>eriod  too  short  for  the  career  of  the  disease  the  temperature 
fall  to  the  normal  standard,  the  disease  is  not  typhoid  fever. 

Local  affections  with  wliicli  typhoid  fever  is  liable  to  be  confounde<l  are, 
meningitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  acute  tulxTCulosis,  and  enteritis. 

Acute  meningitis,  as  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever,  is  characterized 
by  more  intense  cephalalgia,  by  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds,  earl}-  and 
active  delirium,  fretjuently  by  vomiting  as  a  prominent  symptom,  and 
somnolency  and  coma  succeerling  the  delirium.  There  is  generally  con- 
stipation ;  the  abdomen  is  not  tympanitic,  but  frequently  depressed,  and 
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iliuc  tonclerncss  is  wanting.    This  (lillerential  diagnosis  is  required  cyeflj 

in  chilli ron. 

Subiicuti.'  bronchitis  is  an  element  of  typhoid  fever.  If  the  hroDcbi& 
he  unusually  prominent  and  the  fever  unusually  mild,  the  latter  may  le 
overlooked  and  the  disease  considered  a  primary  bronchitis.  This  error 
can  only  happen  iu  tlie  early  pait  of  the  fever;  the  duration  and  progict- 
sive  increase  of  the  disease,  together  with  the  characteristic  events  of  tU 
fever,  will  lead  to  a  correction  of  the  diagnosi}>. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  confoundeil  with  pneumonitis,  vLen  the  latter 
exists  as  a  couipli(ration.  The  existence  of  pneumonitis  is  fehovn  br  iu 
physical  signs.  The  dilferential  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  iact^idiiel 
show  the  existence  of  fever  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  pueumoDttii^ 
and  on  the  events  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  viz.,  the  abdumiid 
svmptonis  and  eruption.  Cases  of  primarj'  pueuniouitis,  in  which  the 
existence  of  typhoid  fever  may  l>e  suspecte<l,  ore  eases  of  so-called  tyjihoid 
])neumonitis,  that  is,  pneumonitis  with  phenomena  denoting  the  t^pbuul 
state,  viz.,  low  delirium,  ])rostration,  subsultus  tendinum.  etc. 

Acute  tulK»rculosis  has  not  infrequentlj-  l)een  mistaken  far  tyj-hoi*! 
fever.  The  former  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  notable  fn^jueiiCTof 
respirations,  the  prominence  of  the  cough,  the  occurrence  of  ha'Uitijitj'aii 
in  some  cases,  the  abundance  of  subcrepitant  rales,  by  marked  liviilitvin 
some  cases,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  abdoniiual  and  other  characteridlie 
events  of  typhoid  fever. 

Tyi)hoid  fever  may  1k3  considered  as  primary  enteritis  when  the  ab- 
dominal symi)toms  arc  unusually  ])rominent  fri»ni  the  Wginning.  The 
liability  to  this  error  is  chielly  in  children.  Events,  other  than  the  sb- 
dominnl  symptoms,  belonging  to  the  history  of  typhoitl  fever,  are  tol«e 
sought  al'ter.  Some  of  these  are  not  as  readily  appreeiattnl  in  chililiw 
as  in  adults,  especially  those  relating  to  the  mind,  and  the  erupliv«is 
ot>ener  wanting.  Hence,  typhoid  fever  in  children  is  not  infretiucntly 
cmIIimI  enteritis.  With  due  care  in  tracing  the  development  and  pru;:n-rf 
of  the  <Use;i>e,  this  i-rror  of  diagnosis  sliuuhl  g»nerally  he  avui'lcl. 

It  is  evident  tiuit  familiarity  Avith  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  ty|.lj«.>:l 
ft'Vrr  jnid  of  the  ilisea^es  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  conlnundnl, 'liz., 
<»tlicr  fivrrs  and  the  l(K-;d  alUetions  jn-t  referred  Uk  \<  an  e*i>enli:d  «|iir..'r 
lieation  for  iieeuraey  iu  diagnosis.  This  remark  is  of  general  ap[tlic:iiii'ii 
to  di:iLin<»is. 

The  n^eof  the  thermometer  mav  be  brousxht  to  bear  u]M>n  the  di:i2n'^i> 
of  thi-i  disease  at  :in  early  l>erind,  bv^-fore  the  eru[)tii»n  of  other  di>;itiv-:ive 
features  is  fully  deehu'ed.  In  a  case  in  whieh  typhi »id  fevi-r  is  su>|'«M.':ii. 
if  the  thernionu'ler  in  the  axilla  ^how  a  notable  in'-rea>e  of  heat,  xhv  ''.i.-i.- 
nusis  may  be  made  with  nineh  ('(julidenee,  i)rovided  acute  inilannii;«t:-'i> 
are  i'\(lnde<l.  On  the  other  liautl,  in  sueh  a  ca**e,  if  the  thernn'Uu  ti-r  -i'* 
not  .-how  increase  of  heat,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  not  typlioii]  ft wr. 

Thnv  is  a  very  small  |)r()])orti()n  of  cases  in  which  tlu*  disi-as*.-  i>  lib  ;y 
to  be  overlooked  in  consetiuence  (.)f  the  febrile  phenomena  l>eing  imjn  jllitiy 
de\cloi»cd.  '^rik'  cases  now  referred  to  AA'ere  called  bv  I.ouis  i'a>is"l 
*' latent  tvphoid  fever.*'  Tliev  are  called  bv  some  (lerman  >\riter>  e:i>o 
of  " //////n/.s  anihiflofon'us :^^  and  the  term  "  walkin;L]:  easi's"  i>  in  use  in 
this  country.  The  i>atients  do  n»>t  take  to  the  Ix'il,  and  perhap>  thev  eon- 
tinne  their  usual  av(K'ati«»iis.  Tluv  complain  onlv  of  debilitv,  less  of 
aj •petite,  and  mild  diarrlnea.  T'n<ler  tlu'se  circumstances,  death  simu- 
tinies  takes  place  from  intestinal  j>erforation,  profu«^e  hemorrhage, or  •iome 
i:rav«»  coni])lication,  and,  on  ])M-;f-Tii'»rieni  ex- ininati*Mi,  tin*  charr.cii  r:-tio 
I  \  plioid  legions  of  the  inte.ttlne  are  fvunid.      The  only  i-xplaualiou  of  tlioe 
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cases  to  be  given  is,  that  the  ofrects  of  the  special  cause  are  concentrated 
on  the  glumluhir  elements  oi'  the  small  intestine. 

pROdNOsrs. — Of  18,612  cases  aggregated  by  Murchison,  occurring  at 
the  London  Fever  Hosjiitnl  in  14  years,  Gu\'8  Hospital,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  King's  llospitiil,  of  London,  at  Strasbourg,  Paris,  and  the 
provinces  of  France,  and  the  Infirmary  at  Glasgow,  the  mortality  was 
18.62  i>er  cent.,  or  1  in  5.4.  The  separate  collections  of  cases  wliich  make 
up  the  above  aggregate  show  a  variation  in  mortality  l^etween  10  and  32 
per  cent.  Excluding  100  cases  at  Strasbourg,  in  which  the  mortality  was 
23  pi*r  cent.,  and  14T  cases  at  Paris,  giving  a  mortality  of  32  per  cent., 
the  variation  in  the  n;maining  collections  was  between  16  and  a  fraction 
over  20  i)er  cent.  Of  303  cases  rei^eived  in  the  Massacliusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  analyzed  by  James  Jackson,  42  were  fatal,  being  1  in  a  frac- 
ction  over  7,  or  a  fraction  under  13  per  cent.  Of  the  73  cases  which  I  have 
analyzed,  18  were  fatal,  nearly  1  in  4,  or  about  24  per  cent. 

These  facts  show  considerable  variation  in  the  death-rate  in  different  col- 
lections of  cases  occurring  at  dilforent  places  and  periods.  The  variation 
is  often  considerable  at  different  seasons  in  the  same  place,  and  under 
similar  circumstances  as  regards  surroundings  and  treatment.  This  fact 
is  shown  b}'  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  successive  3'ears  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.*  In  182S,  of  22  eases,  2  died;  in  1829,  of  25  cases,  1 
diefl;  in  1830,  of  14  cases,  4  died;  in  1831,  of  29  cases,  2  died;  in  1832, 
of  23  cases,  4  died ;  in  1 833,  of  37  cases,  6  died  ;  and  in  1834,  of  34  cases, 
6  died ;  and  in  1835,  of  35  cas(;s,  6  died.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore, 
differences  in  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  issue  at  dif- 
ferent j>eriods  anfl  places  must  be  admittetl — a  fact  to  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  influence  f>f  thempeutioal  measures. 

As  regards  age,  Murchison's  statistics  show  the  lowest  rate  of  mortality 
to  be  from  10  to  15  years,  and  the  next  lowest  from  5  to  10  years;  the 
number  of  cases  analyzerl  under  5  years  being  insignificant.  The  highest 
rate  under  55  vears  is  from  30  to  35  years.  Jackson's  statistics  show  the 
death-rate  to  he  greater  above  tlinu  below  30  years  of  age ;  and  they  show 
a  greater  mortality  in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  months.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation,  tliat  vigorous  j)ersons  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
cumb than  those  of  feeble  constitution. 

A  fatid  result  is  rarely  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  Death,  gen- 
erally, is  attributable  to  comj)lication3  or  accidents,  such  as  pneumonitis, 
peritonitis,  and  occasionally  hemorrhage.  Pre-existing  disease  may  lead 
to  a  fatal  result — for  example,  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Unusual 
Beverity  of  the  abdominal  lesions  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death.  In  the 
g^at  majority  of  fatal  cases  the  mode  of  dying  is  b}'  asthenia.  Apna»a  is 
oombined  with  asthenia  in  the  cases  in  which  sudden  coma  precedes  death. 

Coma,  i)robably  unemic  in  most  cases,  and  convidsions  render  the  prog- 
nosis extremely  unfavorable.  Otiier  marked  ataxic  symptoms,  such  as 
caq>hologia,  subsultus,  etc.,  are  ominous.  Cases  characterized  by  active 
persistent  delirium  usually  end  fatally.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable 
whenever  the  pulse  becomes  extremely  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  is  notably  wenkencd.  (xreat  prostration  is  evidence 
of  great  danger.  In  cases  of  pregnancy,  abortion  generally  takes  place, 
and  death  follows.  The  chances  of  recovery  may  l>e  good,  notwithstand- 
ing the  occurrence  of  pneumonitis  limited  to  one  IoIk?.  Intestinal  hemor- 
rhage is  less  serious  than  has  been  supposed  by  some ;  recovery  takes 

'  Report  on  Typhoid  Fever,  by  James  Jackson,  M.D.,  Boston,  1838. 
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place  in  the  nuOority  of  the  cases  in  wbk-h  tbia  event  occufa.    t>t3Uia 
be  caiit«ed  by  gaiign'Qc  ur  beil-i>oruH  iu  partu  exposed  to  i-tinUnac' 
«aro  frum  tlif;  weigUt  of  the  body.     An  intreaso  of  tbe  tuulUry  b 
tore  nt*ove  lOa"  deiioteit  great  danger;  a  tefopersUuv  o(  IK^.or  jl 
or  iipwiird,  is  a  fatal  progiioatic.     On  the  Other  baod,  a  eonaidcnUi  j| 
crease  of  temiJeruture  beluw  tbo  mioiiuum  of  health  U  ejctrwdidjr  imm' 
In  gi'tienO,  al^r  ttie  third  day  of  the  tliaL*ai^,  the  ttfui|»^rutnn-  batuiGdi 
iacr4.-a8eil  up  to  thie  time,  the  heat  as  sbowu  by  Ihe  UH-rtnooiHtt  vunn 
ttc  inoniing  from  10*2'^  to  103'',  autl  iu  Ihe  evening  Iriuu  Iu3'  lo  l^\ 

A  favorable  pri^nosis  may  be  eatertaincd  so  long  a»  ataxic  (yiii| 
are  nut  marked,  the  adynamia  not  great,  the  pulse  nuL  rcnr  fiiqundi 
feeble,  au<l  there  are  no  serious  complicatione  ;   but,  andcr  tbnt  d 
Stances,  the  prognosis  sboukl  always  be  guarded,  in  tIcw  of  ll 
at  any  jteriod  of  the  diseaec  to  serious  com|>licatioiia  or  aoddt 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  tniucl  that  sudden  coma  and  perforatioa  of  li 
are  not  less  llaljlo  to  occur  in  mild  than  in  severe  cofi^a.     " 
to  |>erfonition  during  cod vnJescenoe  is  to  l»e  recollected.     On  ibe  01 
hand,  recovery  may  l)c  hoped  for  in  cases  iu  which  the  6^'iiiptuDU  di 
the  utmost  gravity. 

Typhni  Pever. 

The  fever  called  typhus,  known  from  the  earliest  antiqaily,  bai 
S  grcnt  variety  of  names.     The  name  typhus,  tntro<luoed  by  Sann^ 
175!),  and  now  generally  adopted  by  writers  of  all  countries,  has  llieiM, 
tivc  mi'rit  of  Dot  invohiugany  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  andic 
of  the  iliaease.    Derived  from  Tifst.  denoting  stupor,  it  fvlale«  tonrcanie 
of  the  disease  which  is  usually  more  or  leua  prominent.     In  thit  countij,    g 
from  the  fact  that  the  dtseaee  is  imported  in  TeaacU  bringing  en^gmllH 
fVom  Ireliuid,  it  has  heen  commonly  known  as  rhip /rver,  J 

This  fever  has  many  features  in  common  with  tli.it  jnst  con6ideTTd.i(l,^ 
tyi  ihuid  fever.  The  identity  or  non-iilentity  of  tl.c  two  alfcet  ions  lis*  bira,  ' 
within  late  years,  a  mooted  question.  They  present  point9  of  eoni»»l 
suftlcient  to  show  that  they  are  distinet  diseases.  The  grounds  At  tin- 
cloiling  that  they  ate  not  identical  will  be  stated,  oiler  having  conoidcml 
the  anatomical  character)),  clinical  history',  causation,  diagnosis  and  png- 
nusis  of  typhus.  In  consi'lering  this  species  of  fever  under  the  upKtf 
Just  enumerated,  it  will  sulDcc  to  present  the  trails  by  which  it  is  Ss6^ 
guished  from  typhoid  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  typhus,  the  abdominal  lesions  wbt* 
are  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting.  The  Pejerian  and  loli- 
tary  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  either  unaflfected  or  they  are  simply 
more  conspicuous  than  usual,  eometimes  presenting  numerous  blidi 
points,  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  called  the  nhaven-beard  appearanct. 
The  mesenteric  glands  do  not  contain  the  typhoid  material,  and  aie  gne- 
rally  healthy. 

The  disease  has  no  known  special  anatomical  characters ;  that  is,  that 
arc  no  lesions  peculiar  to  the  disease  and  constantly  presenL  Morbid 
ap|)enrances  in  dilferent  parts  are  frequently  found  after  death,  but  Ontj 
are  due  to  pre-existing  disease  or  to  complications,  or  they  occur  in  > 
proportion  of  cases  sufBcicnt  only  to  show  an  accidental  connection. 

The  spleen  is  frequently  enlarged  and  softened;  the  heart  is  often  flabby 
and  softened.     The  blood  in  the  heart  and  lai^  vessels  is  unnaturally 
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dark  and  fluid ;  coagula,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  dark  and  soft.  II^^po- 
static  congestion  of  the  luug.s  and  pulmonar}'  oedema  are  more  frequent 
than  in  typhoid  fever.  Slight  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Cerebral  congestion  and 
eflfdsion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  subarachnoid  space, 
and  the  arachnoid  cavity  are  not  uncommon,  but  unattended  with  the  exu- 
dation of  lymph.  The  kidneys  are  apt  to  be  congested  ;  they  are  some- 
times enlargeil,  and  the  convoluted  tubes  may  be  filled  with  desquamated 
epithelium.  The  latter,  probably,  not  infrequently  occurs  post-mortem. 
The  granular  and  waxy  changes  in  fibres  of  voluntary  muscles,  noticed 
as  occurring  in  typhoid  fever,  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  George  Bu- 
chanan in  typhus. 

Clinical  IIistgry.— -The  duration  of  the  access  or  forming  stage  is 
sborter  than  in  tj-phoid  fever,  and  cases  of  an  abrupt  invasion  are  not  as 
rare.  Patients  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  take  to  the  bed  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  tlie  first  manifestation  of  illness.  The  symptoms 
daring  the  development  of  the  disease  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
typhoid  fever,  with  this  important  difference,  viz.,  the  abdominal  symp- 
toms of  typhoid  fever — diarrha'a,  meteorism,  iliac  tenderness,  and  gurg- 
ling— are  wanting. 

Countenance^  and  General  Aspect. — Capillary  congestion  of  the  face, 
extremities,  and  trunk  is  more  marked  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
It  gives  to  the  surface,  esi)ecially  on  the  face,  a  dusky  or  dingy  hue  so 
distinctive  of  typhus  as  compared  with  typhoid  fever,  that  even  nurses  and 
attendants,  after  becoming  conversant  with  the  two  diseases,  learn  to  dis- 
criminate them  by  the  physiognom}'.  The  conjunctiva  is  more  frequently 
and  deeply  congested.  A 'besotted  or  expressionless  countenance  is 
earlier  and  more  strongly  marked. 

NerooHit  Sj/Hfem. — The  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  typhoid  fever  occur  in  typhus.  Coma- 
vigil  and  typhomania  are  observed  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
typhus,  they  are  oftener  present  in  a  marked  degree,  and  occur  earlier  in 
the  career  of  the  disease.  Other  ataxic  symptoms,  such  as  subsultus  and 
carphologia,  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  l^rostration  is  apt  to  be 
more  marked  and  earlier  manifested.  Persistent  active  delirium,  in  my 
experience,  has  occurred  oftener  in  typhoid  than  typhus  fever.  Contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  often  accomi)anies  delirium  or  stupor,  and  is  sometimes 
extremely  marked,  called  by  Graves  the  pin-hole  pupil.  J  have  observed 
in  two  cases  oscillations  of  the  e^'cballs,  occurring  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
movements  being  lateral  and  notably  rapid.  The  oscillations  occurred 
whenever  the  patient  was  raised.  Both  cases  ended  fatally.  Coma  and 
convulsions  occurring  in  typhus,  as  in  typhoid,  fever,  are  generally  attri- 
butable to  uneinia.  Hypenesthesia  of  the  surface,  even  when  the  mental 
perception  is  notably  blunted,  is  sometimes  manifested. 

Digentioe  System, — The  tongue,  more  frequently  than  in  typhoid  fever, 

becomes  covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  or  black  coating.     Jt  is  less  frt»- 

qnently  reddened,  glazed,  and  fissured.     It  is  oftener  with  ditficultv  pro- 

trudeil.     Sordes  occurs  more  frequently,  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance. 

As  regrards  the  abdominal  S3  inptoms  which  are   highly  diagnostic  of 

typhoid  fever,  the  two  diseases  present  striking  points  of  contrast.     Diar- 

rhcea  is  often  absent  in  typhus,  and,  when  present,  it  is  almost  invariably 

Blight.     The  stools  have  not  the  ochre  color  of  those  in  typhoid  fever. 

'Fympanites  is  oftener  wanting,  and  generally  when  present,  slight  in 

t>^phus.     This  statement  applies  also  to  iliac  tenderness.     Intestinal  per- 
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foration  does  not  occur  in  typhus.     Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is 
of  tlie  rarest  of  events,  exclusive  of  cases  iu  which  d^'sentery  is  a 
plication. 

Parotiditis  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  remarks  made  with  referenee  ts 
this  com]jiication  in  typhoid  fever  are  equally  applicable  to  its  ocenrran 
iu  typhus. 

SJcin. — A  characteristic  eruption  occurs  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
of  t3'phus  than  of  typhoid  fever.  Murchison  states  that  of  3506 
received  at  the  London  Fever  Uospital,  it  was  not  obser\'e(l  in  403,  or  t 
fraction  over  1 1  |>er  cent.  Of  65  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  it  existid 
in  57.  It  is  oftener  wanting  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  eruption 
apix'ars  earlier  in  typhus.  The  average  period  from  the  time  of  UkiDg 
to  the  bed  to  the  first  api)earance  of  the  eruption  is  somewhat  under  thne 
days.  The  eruption  in  typhus  is  much  oftener  abundant,  frequently  beisg 
copious  over  the  extremities  as  well  as  on  the  trunk,  and  sometimes  sf- 
l)earing  on  the  face. 

Other  distinctive  points  relating  to  the  eruption  are  as  follows :  It  isi 
maculated,  not  a  papular,  eruption.  The  spots  become  of  a  dull,  dingy 
or  dark  rud  color,  and,  after  the  first  two  or  thivc  days,  the  redness  csdim 
n'adily  be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure.  In  some  cases,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  disease,  the  spots  become  truly  x>etechial.  They  are  smsller 
tluui  the  papules  of  typhoid  fever.  They  do  not  come  and  go  like  tbr 
rose  papules  of  typhoid ;  the^'  all  appear  in  the  course  of  three  or  fow 
djiys,  and  remain  during  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  the  disease,  soiw- 
times  even  continuhig  into  convalescence.  They  are  often  apparent  after 
death. 

The  copiousness  of  the  typhus  eruption  represents  generally  a  corre- 
sponding gravity  of  disease.  This  statement  does  not  hold  good  with 
rL*s|K'Ct  to  the  eruj)tion  in  typhoid  fever. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus,  intermingled  with  theehar- 
.MctiTistic  Dtuctiliv  aiv  more  or  less  of  the  rose  papules  which  are  uhanii- 
tt'risti(*  (»f  tyi)lioid  fever. 

riltchiju  are  observed  in  some  cases  of  typhus,  as  in  ca^os  of  tynh"i'i 
fever,  as  well  as  in  various  other  diseases.  As  alreadv  >tateii,  tin- char. 
a<'teristie  typhus-spots  sometimes  become  peteehial.  The  enij»tion  of 
typhus  has  been  caUed  by  some  a  peteehial  eruption.  This  is  im-orrc-cT. 
rctcrliin  are  spots  caused  by  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  that  is,  tiny 
are  eeehvmoses,  and  these  are  not  distinctive  of  tviihus.  Vibiets  an-  fx- 
(•a^ioiinllv  o]»served  in  cases  of  tvhhus.  Sudauiina  or  miliarv  VL?ick> 
oeeur  in  eases  of  tyi)hus  as  well  as  typhoi<l  fever. 

The  statements  with  respect  to  sweating  and  moisture  of  the  e-kin  in 
typhoid  are  also  aj)plieable  to  typhus  fever. 

The  odor  from  typhus  patients  is  stated  to  be  charaeteri>tio.  T  have 
met  with  jKTsons  who  declared  that  they  were  able  to  diseriniinate  caM- 
of  typhus  from  tyj)hoid  fever  by  the  sense  of  smell.  I  can  In-ar  le>tim»'iiv 
to  an  olt'ensive  odor  emanatiufr  from  j)atients  atfeeted  with  either  ^li-east-, 
but  1  have  not  been  able  to  ajjpreeiate  its  value  as  a  diairn<»stic  symjufHi. 

ErvsijH'las  sometimes  occurs  in  typhus  as  in  typhoid  fever.  IIeil->urt- 
are  less  liable  to  occur  in  consetpience  of  the  shorter  duration  <»f  typhi:-. 
Spontaneous  gan^rrene.  not  produced  by  ]>ressure,  is  an  occ:i>ii»ii:il  iviu:. 
1  have  seen  a  ease  in  which  <ran<j:rene  of  both  fi'et  toi>k  j  lace.  Th'.-  ii"N". 
])enis,  and  scrotum  have  been  known  to  slou»rh  aw.-iy.  Ulceration  «'r 
sh)Uii:hin<i:  of  the  cornea  has  been  observed.  The  alfectinn  kn«»wn  as  n<'m'i, 
or  ca/tcruni  uris^  is  another  serious  complication  occurring  someliuic?, 
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not  only  in  children,  but  adults.     These  complications  occur  in  hospitals 
among  patients  who,  prior  to  the  disease,  were  suffering  from  innutrition. 

Respiratory  Sysfevi. — The  account  of  symptoms  referable  to  the  respi- 
ratory system  in  typhoid  fever  is  mainly  applicable  to  typhus.  The 
significance  of  a  spasmodic  inspiration,  occurring  without  any  pulmonary 
complication,  is  the  same  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  disease.  Cough 
ftt>m  bronchitis  is  apt  to  be  more  prominent  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
Pseudo-pneumonitis,  that  is,  hypostatic  congestion  and  a»denia,  are  more 
ftrequent,  whereas,  true  pneumonitis  api>ears  to  be  less  frequent  than  in 
typhoid  fever.  Epistaxis  occurs  less  frequently.  It  api)ears  to  be  estab- 
lished that  the  expired  breath  contains  more  ammonia  than  in  health. 

Circulation  and  I'emperature,, — The  average  fre(|uenc3'  of  the  pulse  in 
cases  of  typhus  is  greater  than  in  ty[)hoid  fever.  The  significance  of  fre- 
quency and  other  characters  of  the  pulse,  and  of  weakening  or  absence  of 
the  first  souud  of  the  heart  over  the  apex,  as  representing  the  state  of  the 
vital  forces,  is  not  less  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  temperature  of  the  body,  as  determined  b}^  the  thermometer,  is 
more  or  less  raised,  varying  from  102°  to  107^  Fahr.  The  increase  of 
temperature  corresponds  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  disease.  A  rapid  decline 
of  temperature  is  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  convalescence.  The 
defervescence  in  some  cases  is  notably  rapid,  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
gradual.  At  the  time  of  convalescence  the  temperature  frequently  falls 
bdow  the  standard  of  health.  As  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  other  essential 
fevers,  a  sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  temperature  renders  probable 
some  inflammatory  complication ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  fall 
of  temperature  below  the  average  range  of  health  denotes  a  serious  change 
for  the  woi*se.  Asa  rule,  the  increase  of  temperature  daily  is  progressive 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  about  the  fifth  day,  and  the 
daily  oscillations  of  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  are  not  observed 
prior  to  this  period.  An  analysis  of  58  cases  ending  in  recovery,  by  Dr. 
T.J.  Maclagan,  gave  as  the  average  temperature  in  the  morning  a  fraction 
over  102°,  and  in  the  evening  a  fraction  over  103°  Fahr.  The  highest 
point  reached  in  any  of  these  cases  was  a  fraction  over  105°.  In  tophus, 
as  in  other  fevers,  a  fall  of  temperature  not  iufrequentl}'  denotes  approach- 
ing convalescence,  prior  to  any  appreciable  improvement  in  the  pulse  and 
other  symptoms. 

Urine, — The  urea  and  uric  acid  are  generally  increased  as  in  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.  According  to  Murchison,  the  chlorides  are  greatly  dimi- 
aished  or  disappear  entirely. 

Albuminuria  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  tj^phus  than  in  typhoid 
Jbver.  Murchison  found  it  in  20  of  28  cases,  or  a  fraction  over  7 1  per 
cent.  In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  the  amount  of  albumen  was  consider- 
able. In  most  of  the  latter  cases  there  was  no  evidence  of  pre-existing 
renal  disease.  In  typhus,  as  in  typhoid,  fever,  the  early  appearance  of 
albomen  in  the  urine,  its  abundance  and  duration,  denote  gravitj^  of  dis- 
ease.    Epithelial  and  blood-casts  are  sometimes  observed. 

The  duration  of  typhus  is  less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Of  53  un- 
oomplicated  cases  ending  in  recovery,  analyzed  by  Murchison,  the  dura- 
ticND  varied  between  8  and '  20  days,  the  mean  duration  being  a  fraction 
over  14  days.  The  mean  duration  in  10  fatal  cases  was  15  days.  Of  45 
ending  in  recovery  which  I  have  analyzed,  the  maximum  duration 
26  and  the  minimum  9  days,  the  mean  being  14  days.  The  mean 
duration  in  9  fatal  eases  was  10  days.  In  my  cases  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed. 

Relapses  of  typhus  are  extremely  rare.    They  were,  however,  observed 
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repeatedly  at  Bellevne  in  1847-48  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark.  Examples  of 
this  fever  having  been  exix»rieneed  more  than  once  arc  also  very  infre- 
quent.  There  are  no  special  sequels,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  casw, 
the  health  is  excellent  after  recovery.  Temporary  loss  of  the  hair  is  a 
common  consequence  of  both  typhoid  and  t3phu8  fever.  Mental  imhecility 
sometimes  remains  for  a  certain  period  after  the  general  condition  of  the 
body  denotes  recover}'.  Dr.  Upham,  of  Boston,  observed  the  freqapot 
occurrence  of  a  dysenteric  affection,  during  convalescence,  in  cases  occur- 
ring among  Irish  immigrants  at  the  Boston  Quarantine  Hospital  in 
1847-48.^ 

Ty])hus  fever  is  sometimes  associated  with  dysentery.  Typbns  and 
variola  have  been  known  to  be  combined.  Probably  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever  may  coexist. 

Causation. — A  striking  point  of  contrast  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever  relates  to  communicabilit}'.  Diflusion  by  infection  appears  to  be  in 
exception  to  the  rule  in  typhoid  fever,  whereas  it  is  the  nile  in  typhus  fever. 
The  contagiousness  of  typhus  is  shown  by  the  successive  occunvnceof 
cases  in  particular  houses  and  neighborhoods,  by  the  number  who  ire 
attacked  of  persons  brought  into  contact  with  typhus  patients,  esiieciiDy 
in  hospitals,  either  as  physicians,  attendants,  or  fellow-patients,  and  ht 
the  importation  of  the  disease  in  localities  where  it  did  not  prexicaslT 
exist.  Referring  the  reader  to  works  on  fever  for  the  evidence  establish- 
ing conclusively  the  contagiousness  of  t3'phus,  I  shiJl  simply  subjoin 
certain  illustrative  facts  falling  within  my  own  knowledge. 

In  1850,  '51,  and  '52  I  was  engaged  in  the  clinical  study  of  typhnsand 
typhoid  fever  in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  1  recorded 
during  these  ^-ears  sixty-five  cases  of  typhus.  Twelve  Sisters  of  Cbaritr 
were  assigned  to  this  hospital  during  the  period  just  named.  Of  these 
twelve  Sisters,  five  contracted  typhus  fever.  These  five  Sisters  alone  had 
charge  of  the  fever  patients ;  the  remaining  seven  Sisters,  perfonninf 
other  duties,  were  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  fever  patients.  Thus, 
every  Sister  who  nursed  fever  cases  had  an  attack  of  the  disease.  During 
the  last  of  these  years,  eleven  patients,  admitted  for  other  aflfections,  con- 
tracted the  disease,  the  number  of  cases  of  typhus  received  during  this 
year  being  considerably  larger  than  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

Typhus  fever  has  prevailed  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  of  New  Yoriu 
as  an  epidemic,  from  the  summer  of  1861  to  the  present  date  (18ft5). 
Prof.  A.  L.  Loomis,  one  of  the  visiting  phj'sicians  of  Bellevne  Hospital, in 
a  pai^r  on  "  The  History  of  Tj'phus  Fever,  as  it  occurred  at  BelVcvne 
Hospital,  etc.,"  states  that,  for  the  two  years  prior  to  1861,  not  a  sii^ 
case  of  t}- phus  in  the  hosi)ital  had  fallen  under  his  observation.  In  Jane 
and  July,  1861,  there  were  21  cases,  and  from  this  time  forwanl  the 
number  of  cases  increased,  so  that  from  Jan.  1,  1861,  to  Nov.  1,  ISM, 
1428  cases  had  been  admitted,  over  500  cases  having  been  received  during 
the  six  months  preceding  Nov.  1,  1864.  As  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Hospital  Medical  Board  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  Prof.  Loomis  ascertained  that  the  first  case  known  to  have  occurred 
was  of  a  child  who  had  come  to  this  countfy  from  Ireland  two  weeke 
before  being  taken  ill.  From  this  case  the  disease  exten<led  over  the 
tenement  house  in  which  the  patient  lived  and  an  adjoining  hoase,  sixteet 
cases  occurring  in  both  houses  within  three  months.    During  the  follov- 
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ing  two  years  the  cases  received  at  Bellevue  were  mostly  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  locality  where  the  disease  first  appeared ;  and 
during  the  whole  period  this  neighborhood  furnished  the  highest  number 

of  cases. 

Of  22  members  of  the  house  staff  during  the  time  above  stated,  15 
contracted  the  fever;  of  these  15,  10  contracted  the  disease  while  on 
duty  in  the  fever  wards,  2  while  taking  care  of  a  fellow-member  of  the 
staff  sick  with  fever,  one  while  on  duty  in  the  quarantine  fever  ward,  one 
from  a  single  case  occurring  in  a  general  medical  ward  of  which  he  had 
charge,  and  one  was  accustomed  to  visit  daily  the  fever  wards.  Of  persons 
employed  in  the  hospital  as  orderlies,  watchers,  etc.,  16  were  attacked 
irith  fever,  and  "  in  every  case  the  duties  of  those  attacked  brought  them 
in  direct  contact  with  fever  patients,  or  within  the  concentrated  ]>oison 
of  the  fever  wards."  From  June,  1863,  to  June,  1864,  26  patients,  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  for  various  affections,  contracted  the  fever.  Of 
these  cases,  ^^  so  far  as  the  exact  circumstances  attending  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  each  could  be  reached,  none  sickened  unless  brought 
into  direct  contact  either  with  the  personal  exhalations  of  a  t3'phus  pa- 
tient or  within  the  limits  of  the  concentrated  poison  of  the  fever  ward." 
*  During  this  period,  175  cases  were  developed  in  the  general  medical 
irards  within  ten  days  after  admission,  and  were  transferred  to  the  fever 
murds  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  apparent."  At  length, 
'*on  the  nth  of  May,  1864,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  typhus  patients  and  the  increasing  mortality  of  those  brouglit  into 
contact  with  the  disease,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  board  througli  a 
special  committee  composed  of  Drs.  Clark,  \Voo<l,  Hamilton,  and  Flint, 
established  tents  on  Black  well's  Island  in  which  all  the  fever  cases  able 
to  be  removed  from  Bellevue  were  placed,  and  to  which  all  fever  cases 
thereafter  admitted  were  sent."^ 

The  infectious  miasm  emanating  from  typhus  patients  rarely  communi- 
eates  the  disease  except  to  those  who  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  pa- 
tients. Concentration  of  the  miasm  is  generally  necessary.  Hence,  the 
disease  is  apt  to  be  contracted  b}'  those  who  render  personal  attentions 
to  patients,  and  especially  by  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
of  ill-ventilated  fever-wards  containing  a  large  number  of  cases.  A  single 
patient  in  a  spacious,  well-ventilated  apartment  seldom  commimicates  the 
disease.  All  persons  at  all  times,  moreover,  are  not  equally  susceptible, 
and,  hence,  some  contract  the  disease-after  comparatively  slight  exposure, 
while  others  who  are  much  exposed  escape.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
disease  is  diffused  from  one  house  to  another,  or  from  hospitals  to  adjoin- 
ing houses,  except  by  intercommunication.  Facts  show  that  the  disease 
may  be  communicated  by  fomites ;  but  a  considerable  impregnation  Of 
srticles  of  clothing,  etc.,  is  necessary.  Prof.  Loomis  states  that  of  those 
in  Bellevue  Hospital  who  had  charge  of  the  clothing  of  the  hundreds  of 
tjrphus  cases  admitted  into  that  institution,  not  one  has  contracted  the 
disease.  Exposure  of  infected  clothing  to  a  dry  heat  of  200°  Fahr.,  pro- 
bably destroys  the  miasm.  Some  facts  appear  to  show  that  the  disease 
may  be  contracted  by  dissecting  bodies  dead  with  typhus ;  but  this  is  not 
oertain.  The  period  of  the  disease  in  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  commu- 
nicated is  after  the  first  week.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  communicated  during  convalescence. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  estimation  by  different  observers, 
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ainiiseci  oy  coiiiagion,  using  me  laiitr  icrm  iii  its  on 
as  applied  to  n  miasm  as  well  as  a  virus.  It  is,  bowev' 
all  outbreaks  of  the  disease  to  contagion,  and,  liencc,  I 
i-itlly  htld  thnt  tlie  special  cause  is  ebmc-tinivs  of  e 
Facts  apijcar  to  render  it  liigbly  proliable  tliat  the  d 
developed  aa  n  coiisoqueiice  of  overcrowding  and  dt-flc 
other  words,  that  the  concentrated  emanations  from  th 
persons  may  snBlce  for  the  generation  of  typhus  mia: 
ment  of  tlie  disease  in  jails,  hospitals,  workhonses,  ship 
tenement  houses  crammed  with  occupants,  is  thus  a 
speetive  of  contagion. 

In  1841  I  reported  four  cases  of  typhus  deve1oi>ed  : 
almslionso.  Tliey  occurred  during  the  winter  montl 
thiit  institution  were  quite  small  and  crowded,  and,  for  t 
lir^' places,  which  had  previously  been  used,  had  been  bi 
stoves  siibstitutcil.  There  was  an'  abundant  eruption 
and  an  examination  after  death,  in  the  only  case  v 
showed  the  al>sence  of  the  typhoid  lesions.  These  < 
ntti'ibii table  to  overcrowding  an<i  want  of  ventilation.' 
occurred  out  of  the  almshoune,  and  the  disease  was  n< 

Overcrowding,  deficient  ventiLation,  especially  if  co 
trition,  are  powerful  auxiliary  causes  acting  in  con; 
tagion.  The  causative  influence  of  destitution  and  Btai 
shown  by  the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  Ireland  in  peri 
by  the  lai^  proportion  of  cases,  among  those  receive 
which  the  deprivations  and  hardships  of  poverty  hav 
prior  to  the  attack  of  fever. 

Typhus  attacks  the  two  sexes  in  about  an  equal  pp 
arc  more  liable  to  be  attacked  after  adult  age,  but  cl 
empt,  and  this  fever  does  not,  like  typhoid,  spare  th< 
the  middle  jieriod  of  life.     Of  the  cases  admitted  into 
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The  discrimination  of  tj'phoid  and  typhus  fever  is  to  bo  bore  noticed. 
The  following  are  the  more  imiK)rtant  points  in  tliisdiftereutial  diaj^uosis: 
The  relatively  long  duration  of  the  forming  stage  in  typhoid,  and  its  short 
duration  in  typhus.  Absence  of  the  characteristic  alKloniinnl  symptoms 
of  typhoid,  in  typhus,  viz.,  diarrhoea,  meteorism,  iliac  tenderness  and  gur- 
gling, or  their  presence  in  comparatively  a  slight  degree.  Tlie  dusky  or 
dingy  hue  of  the  surface  in  typhus.  The  api>earance  of  tlie  eruption  ear- 
lier in  typhus.  The  different  characters  of  the  eruption,  viz.,  in  typhoid, 
papular,  rose-colore<l,  the  redness  disappearing  on  pressure;  in  typlius, 
after  two  or  three  daj-s,  if  not  at  first,  maculated,  the  color  dark  red,  an<l 
tlie  redness  not  disappearing  on  pressure.  Other  distinctive  points  relate 
to  the  eruption,  viz.,  the  sparseness  in  typhoiil,  and  the  copiousness  in 
typhus  ;  the  frc?quent  extension,  in  the  latter,  of  the  eruption  over  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  persistence  of  the  spots  in  typlins,  and  tlie  disappearance 
of  papules  with  the  production  of  fresh  papules  in  typhoid.  It  is  to  l>e 
borne  in  mind  that  in  some  cases  of  typhus,  rose  papules  are  intenuingled 
with  the  characteristic  maculae. 

Corroborative  diagnostic  points  are,  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  and 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  some  cases  of  typhoid,  and  the  earlier  oc- 
currence of  delirium,  coma- vigil,  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  in  tyi>hus. 

If  the  eruption  be  present,  typhus  is  generally  recognized  without  diffi- 
cult3\  The  eruption  is  not  always  present,  and  tlie  diagnosis  may  then 
involve  delay  and  ditificulty.  The  prevalence  of  typhus  and  exposure  to 
contagion  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  doubtful  cases. 

Prognosis. — Of  18,502  cases  aggregated  by  Murchison,  occurring  at 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  in  U  years,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  the 
Edinbui^h  Infirmary,  and  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  mortality  was  18.78 
jxjr  cent.,  or  1  in  5.27.  This  rate  of  mortality  di tiers  only  by  a  small  frac- 
tion from  the  rate  in  about  the  same  numlx^r  of  cases  of  t3'phoid  fever.* 
The  death-rate  is  found  to  var}-,  at  different  times  and  places,  Ix'tween  9 
and  25  ixsr  cent.,  the  variations  being  due  to  differences  as  regards  an  in- 
trinsic tendency  of  thcdistvise  to  a  fatal  result.  In  epidemics  of  typlius, 
as  of  other  diseases,  it  has  been  often  observed  that  the  fatality  is  <rreat- 
est  at  first,  and  decreases  as  the  number  of  cases  diminish.  The  ratio  of 
fatality  is  greater  among  males  than  females.  The  fatality  is  less  in  early 
life  than  subsequently,  it  is  greater  under  10  years  of  age  than  lK*tween 
10  and  20  years.  After  30  years  the  fatality  ])rogres8ively  increases,  and 
after  50  years  the  proj)t)rtion  of  deaths  is  nearly  one-half. 

Of  the  63  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  12  were  fatal,  that  is,  1  in  a 
fraction  over  5,  or  a  fraction  over  18  i)er  cent. 

A  fatal  result  is  oftener  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  that  is,  oe- 
curring  irresi)ective  of  complications,  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
Peritonitis,  which  destroys  a  certain  projiortion  of  patients  with  tyi)lioid 
fever,  docs  not  occur  in  typhus.  This  is  true,  also,  with  ivsi)ect  to  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage.  Pneumonitis  is  less  frequent  in  typhus,  and  there  are 
no  complications  peculiar  to  the  latter.  Unemic  coma,  and  sometimes 
convulsions,  lK)th  generally  followed  by  death,  are  as  liable  to  occur  in 
typhus  as  in  typhoid  fever.  A  fatal  result  aj)ix'ars  to  l)e  oftener  attribu- 
table to  feebh'ness  of  constitution,  or  to  causc»s  which  impair  the  p<>w<*r 
of  resisting  the  disoase,  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Of  38  eases 
which,  within  the  past  three  years,  have  occurred  among  the  memWrs  of 
the  resident  medical  sUiff  and  ])ersons  employed  in  Bellevue  IlospiUd,  17 
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have  ended  fatally,  whereas,  of  1428  patients  admitted  with  fever  d\irin| 
the  same  period,  the  nuinUrr  of  deaths  was  243,  or  1  in  5.ST.  Tins  difler- 
ence  in  the  mortality  in  the  two  classes  of  ca^^es  is  tlie  more  remaiiabk 
because  the  resident  ph^'sieians  and  persons  employed  in  the  hos^piul 
were  treated  for  the  disease  urder  more  favorable  circumstances  than  the 
hospital  patients.  It  is  difllcult  to  account  for  the  greater  fatality  amow 
the  former  chuss,  except  by  supposing  that  living  in  the  hospital  inrolTed 
exposure  to  nosocomial  depressing  influences  which  rendered  the  sysUn 
less  able  to  resist  the  disease. 

In  general,  the  symptoms  pointing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  favoraNe, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  are  the  same  in  butk 
typhoid  and  typhus  fever. 

Non-identity  of  Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fever. 

Discussion  of  the  reasons  for  considering  typhus  and  tyi)hoi«l  fever  ss 
distinct  diseases  is  less  calle<l  for  now  than  heretofore,  l)ecause,  at  the 
present  time,  very  few  hold  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  iilentical.  It  lilj 
suffice  to  state  the  more  imi)ortant  of  the  facts  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
their  non-identity  is  based. 

1.  Typhoid  fever  is  characterized  by  peculiar  and  remarkable  abdomiml 
lesions  which  are  not  found  in  cases  of  typhus.  The  dilferenee  between  i 
fever  with  and  a  fever  without  these  lesions  is  hardly  less  striking  than 
the  ditterence  between  a  fever  with  and  a  fever  without  the  cutancoos 
lesions,  that  is,  the  eruption,  characteristic  of  smallpox.  The  ab<loininil 
lesions  of  tyi)hoid  fever  are  of  so  special  a  character  as,  in  themselves,  to 
constitute  a  valid  claim  for  the  individuality  of  the  disease. 

2.  The  events  of  the  clinical  history  in  the  two  diseases  show  points  of 
contrast  which  denote  the  distinct  individuality  of  each  disease.  The 
more  striking  of  these  points  of  contrast  relate  to  the  alxlominal  svinp> 
toms  nnd  the  eruption.  The  characters  of  the  erui>tion,  alone,  suffice  to 
show  tliiit  the'  diseases  are  not  identical.  The  eruption  in  each  din^ise 
]k1()iii2:s  to  a  (lirtoHMit  class,  viz.,  in  typhoid  to  the  pnpulfr^  and  in  typhus 
to  tli(;  mncuJir.  The  (lilTiToncc  is  nearly  as  grt»at  as  betwt^t^n  the  eruption 
of  rubeola  and  tliat  of  scarlatina;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two 
di^^eases  just  named  have  been  considered  as  identical  within  thf  past 
conlurv. 

« 

3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  ty])hus  and  typhoid  fever  have  each 
its  own  special  cause  or  causes,  that  is,  a  cause  or  causes  which  will  not 
])ro(ln('e  the  other  disease.  Jcinier  tracc^l  the  origin  of  cas^-s  nrdve<l 
into  th(?  London  Fever  Hospital  cluring  two  successive  years  (1S4S  .ind 
IStO),  in  order  to  determine  whetlier  two  or  more  cases  coniin<r  fn»m  the 
same  habitation  afforded  exani])h'S  of  the  same  kind  of  fever  or  of  (hlfiT- 
ent  fevers,  ^^)rtv-tbur  localities  in  1848  furnished  101  cases  of  tvphiis. 
an«l  one  only  of  these  houses  furnished  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Ki<rht«-n 
localities  in  1840  fiirnislnMl  fil  cases  of  typhus,  and  none  of  these  lnni««t^ 
furnished  »a  case  of  tv]»hoid  fever.  Durins  these  vears  nine  localities  fur- 
nished  10  cases  of  tyj)hoi(l  fever,  and  these  infuses  furnisheil  only  one 
case  of  tvi^hus.  Similar  investiirations  imrsued  bv  Murchison.  (laiplnrr, 
I  eacoek,  Wilks,  and  others,  have  led  to  similar  results,  showing  that  the 
two  fevers  have  no  community  of  origin. 

4.  Neither  typhus  nor  typhoid  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  experience*!  twice, 
but  neither  exempts  from  the  other.  Patients  admitted  with  typhoid 
fever  into  hospital  fever-wards  containing  cai?es  of  tyi>hus  are  liable  to 
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oontract  the  latter,  and  pass  successively  through  both  diseases.    Several 
€CKamples  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my  observation. 

5.  Certain  laws  with  respect  to  causation  go  to  show  their  non-identity. 
^pphus  is  chiefly  diffused  by  contagion,  typhoid  is  rardy  communicated. 
lyphoid  fever  is  indigenous  in  many  regions  where  typhus  is  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  generated.  After  60  years  of  age  the  susceptibility  to  the  typhoid 
poiBon  is  almost  nil^  whereas  typhus  is  often  contracted  after  this  age. 
Typhus  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  but  typhoid  is  usually  an  endemic  disease. 


CHAPTER   III. 

SmrtmeDt  of  Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fever.  Relapsing  Fever— Anatomical  Charaeten— Clinical 
History— Causation— Diagnosis— rrognosis— Treatment.  Erysipelatous  Fever.  Epidemic 
Itover  efaaracterize<f  by  mild  Ery thematic  Pharyngitis. 

THE  general  principles  of  treatment  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  are 
essentially  similar,  and,  indeed,  are  applicable  to  all  the  essential 
Ibrers.  It  will  suffice  to  notice,  incidentally,  indications  pertaining  ex- 
dosively  either  to  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  without  considering  the  treat- 
ment of  each  fever  separately. 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  the  known  resources  of  therapeutics  do  not 
allbrd  reliable  means  for  the  arrest  of  these  fevers,  nor  even  for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  the  febrile  career.  Measures  proposed  for  these  ends 
within  late  years  are,  quiuia  in  large  doses,  full  doses  of  opium,  and  the 
use  of  the  wet  sheet  after  the  hydropathic  method.  The  first  of  these, 
▼ix^  large  doses  of  quinia,  has  been  abundantly  tried,  and  found  to  he 
miBUOcessful  as  an  abortive  plan  of  treatment.  The  opiate  plan  I  have 
tried  in  a  few  cases.  These  cases  have  not  furnished  evidence  of  success 
in  arresting  the  fever,  but  in  some  of  the  cases  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
Ikvorably  modified.  This  plan  of  treatment  claims  further  trial.  The  wet 
sheet— after  the  mode  practised  by  the  hydropathists,  commonly  called 
packing — I  have  tried  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  A  distinct  ameliora- 
tion of  the  symptoms  followed  immediately  in  every  case,  and  in  two  cases 
immediate  cessation  of  the  fever  followed.  As  an  effective  measure  for 
diminishing  heat,  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  tranquillizing  the 
*neryoa8  system,  and,  perhaps,  promoting  elimination  by  means  of  copious 
perspiration,  water  applied  in  this  mode  claims  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of 
phjaicians  in  tj'phoid  and  typhus  fever  as  well  as  in  other  affections. 
There  is  room  for  the  supposition  that  in  my  two  cases  just  referred  to 
the  disease  was  either  febricula,  or  spontaneously  aborting  typhoid  fever. 
Emetics  were  thought  to  be  sometimes  successful  in  either  arresting  or 
affecting  favorably  the  progress  of  t^^phoid  fever  by  the  late  James  Jack- 
son. Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  advocates  them  both  as  abortive  and  curative. 
It  is  claimed  by  Wunderlich,  Pfeuffer  and  Niemeyer,  that  a  full  dose  of 
calomel,  repeated  several  times  during  the  first  week,  will,  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cases,  render  the  disease  abortive.  There  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  as  well  as  in  the  other  essential 
fevers,  and,  indeed,  in  all  diseases  characterized  by  a  continuous  and  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  giavity  of  symp- 
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toms,  certain  of  the  lesions,  and  the  danger  ai-e  due  directly,  in  i  grata 
or  loss  (logrcK.*,  to  tlic  calorification.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  sntipyieiiB 
measures  of  treatment  are  rationally  indicated ;  moreover,  clinical  eipc- 
rience  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  their  value.  Foremost  among  thoe 
measures  is  the  use  of  cold  water,  either  in  the  form  of  affusion,  as  sdv*- 
cated  by  Currie  nearh'  a  century  ago,  the  cold  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or 
sponging  the  surface  of  the  bod}'.  Refrigeration  b^'  one  of  these  methodi 
is  indicated  whenever  the  thermometer  shows  a  temperature  of  103^  or 
upwards.  The  mildest  mmk*  of  refrigeration  is  that  last  mentioned, 
namely,  sponging  tlie  body  with  cool  or  tejiid  water,  to  which  nu^be 
added  with  advantage  either  citric  acid  or  alcohol.  Repeated  once,  twin, 
or  oftener,  daily,  the  temiM^rature  is  somewhat  lessened,  and  a  correqwad* 
ing  improvement  in  the  sym]>toms  is  manifested.  The  other  modes  of 
refrigeration  arc  more  eftective;  and  they  are  indicated  in  proportion  u 
the  temperature  is  liiglier  than  that  just  stated.  Affusion  and  the  cold 
bath  involve  often  inconvenience,  as  well  as,  on  the  port  of  the  pttienl 
fatigue,  and  generally  a  suflicient  effect  may  l)e  proeuriH:!  hy  the  wet  sbea, 
which  recommends  itself  In'  its  freedom  from  the  objections  to  the  tw« 
modes  just  named.  A  wet  sheet,  spread  over  India-rubber  clotb^with 
woolen  blankets  beneath,  may  be  placed  either  uiK>n  a  cot  or  on  the  floor; 
u|>on  this  the  patient,  witli  the  clothing  removc*d,  is  laid,  and  the  bodr 
enveloped  in  the  sheet.  As  the  latter  acquires  heat  from  the  body, it 
may  bo  sprinkled  with  cold  water.  After  remaining:  in  the  sheet  fort 
jK»riod  varying  from  a  fi'W  moments  to  half  an  hour,  ha^Hng  wiped  tk 
body  with  diy  towels,  the  patient  is  removal  to  tlie  betl,  and  covered  whll 
the  l)ed-clothes.  In  a  siiort  time,  the  patient  nia3'  l)e  dressed  as  befoif 
the  bath.  If  the  circulation  be  unduly  depresse<l,  as  shown  by  fcebleiK» 
of  the  pulse,  a  stimulant  may  l>e  given — wine  or  spirit — Ix'fore,  ordimtlj 
after,  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  bi»d.  The  t«Mnpt?rature  of  the  l»rMlvi« 
iiivarialjlv  diininished  eithiT  a  dcirree,  or  two  di*jj:reos,  or  even  mon,  I.t 
this  im'iisurc,  and  it  may  Ik?  repoatiMl  as  often  as  tlie  tern pe rat u n- firaic 
riM's.  It  is  a  nu*asiiri»  (Icvoid  of  ri-«k  of  harm  ;  and  the  inimcHliate  l*>»I 
I  fu'ct  is  shown  by  [r<'neral  iniprovcinent  as  reirards  symptoms  olhtrtliaa 
t!:t'  teniporature.  St;ili<ties  citrd  In*  liielKTmcrster  a]>pear  t<>  showac-.HH 
^  itli  r.'ilile  reduction  cf*  tho  death-r:ite  bv  the  cold  water  treatment  ini^'D- 
juiK-tiou  with  antipyretic  remeilies.' 

A^  accessory  l«>  the  iwe  of  cold  water,  there  are  certain  reme'Iio-i  whirh 
are  useful  by  diininisliing  the  teniperalure  of  the  IkkIv,  iKinKly.  quis.i'. 
di*rit:ilis,  and  the  veratnnn  viri'le.  The  two  latter  <liniinisli,  at  the  *a!::« 
time,  the  frcfpiency  (»f  the  heart's  action,  and,  of  the  two.  tlie  vin.iniin 
viritle  has  especially  this  etlect.  (xiven  for  an  antipyretic  eifeet.  tlu-  tl"^' 
of  ijuinia  mu^t  be  Inrge — from  15  to  Ho  grains  for  an  adult.  A>iflc  frwii 
some  ri>k  oi^  producinir  ilisturbinice  <)f  the  stoma<h,  no  harm  cnn  ari-n.- in 
makin-i  irial  of  this  nmedv  ^^ilh  a  view  to  its  ell'rct  on  the  ti  niiKTatJiiv. 

k  •  f 

Piiritalis  in:iv  be  iiiven  f«»r  this  elfect  without  any  risk  of  dniuij  hi^rno. 
The  Venn  rum  viridi-,  il*  u^t-d  for  this  purpose,  should  be  given  very  eimici- 
speetly  in  orilert«>  nvoil  ri>k  of  causinir  nausea  and  general  pnxtration. 
The  mini  r:il  :iei«ls  :-re  considrre*!  as  hiirhlv  useful  bv  Ilu^s,  ChamlKTS. 
l\irhar.l»-on,  Mun-!ii>«'n,  and  other's.  The  dilute  i^hosphoric  acid  is  j»r»- 
ftTixvl  bv  llu<s,  ten  or  lit'tten  minims  cTi>vn  hourlv,  or  everv  secon«l  hour. 
Chambi^rs  and    l\ii'!\;u*'l^ou   j»ret\r   the  ililute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  fluil- 

ounce  to  Iv  taken  dailv.     >Iurchison  combines  the  hydrochloric  an-l  ibr 

•  •' 

•   V  ■>  \:Vcr  ilio  Iv  hsv.  '.'vr-jr  ilr?  Fi^brrs,  von  C  Lifbennorster.  Samniliinr  Ki:- 
risvlur  VortnL'O  hi"r:i.:sjt\--^  rn  vnn  Kichard  Volkman,  No.  ol,  J-cipn^,  1**7*. 
...     -  -        -  ■  ■         ■.       .     -"^  -?<-■.  1^ 
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nitric  acid,  giving  20  minima  of  the  former  with  ten  of  the  latter  every 
three  hours.  The  supposed  curative  efficacy  of  these  mineral  acids  has 
been  accoimted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  blood  is  in  a  state  of  super- 
alkaliuity.  I  have  employed  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  largely  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus  at  the  BlackwelPs  Island  and  Bellevue  Hospitals,  and  to 
some  extent  in  cases  in  private  practice,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  its 
Apparent  utility.  With  a  view  to  determine  whether  this  acid  exerted  a 
curative  influence,  Dr.  Irving  W.  Lyon,  then  a  member  of  the  resident 
medical  staff,  instituted,  under  my  direction,  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  male  fever-ward  at  Bellevue  Hospital  during  six  months 
without,  and  nearly  six  months  with,  the  use  of  the  acid.  Eliminating  all 
the  cases  in  which  death  took  place  within  48  hours  after  admission,  from 
January  1  to  July  1,  1803,  TO  cases  of  fever  were  treated  in  this  ward 
without  acid,  and  with  14  deaths,  the  rate  being  20  per  cent.,  or  1  in  a 
firaction  over  ft,  which  is  about  the  average  fatality  in  both  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever.  From  July  1,  1863,  to  January  1,  1864,  Y8  cases  of  fever 
were  treated  in  this  ward  with  acid  and  with  8  deaths,  the  rate  being  10.25 
per  cent.,  or  1  in  a  fraction  over  9.*  The  treatment  in  these  two  collec- 
tions of  cases  was  essentially  the  same,  aside  from  the  acid,  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  according  to  the  indications  in 
Individual  cases.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  was 
more  severe  during  the  first  than  during  the  second  six  months.  The 
teduction  of  the  fatality  nearly  one-half  seemed  fairly  attributable  to  the 
use  of  the  acid.  The  mineral  acids  sufficient!}'  diluted,  with  the  addition 
of  simple  sj'rup  or  the  syrup  of  orange-peel,  are  generally  relished  by 
fever  patients. 

Dr.  Chambers,  in  his  "  Lectures  Chiefly  Clinical,"  gives  statistics  illus- 
trative of  the  results  of  the  acid  treatment  in  typhoid  fever  as  follows : 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  cases  treated  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  were  ana- 
lyzed. Of  these  the  first  109  cases  were  treated  with  neutral  salines, 
chalk,  and  mercury,  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease ;  at  a  later  perio<l, 
with  bark,  ammonia,  ether,  and  wine ;  leeching  and  cupping  being  some- 
times emploj'ed,  and  food  given  four  times  daily.  The  remaining  121 
eases  were  treated  with  strong  beef-tea  and  milk  given  freely,  and  twenty 
drops  of  diluted  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  every  two  hours.  The  average 
mortality  in  the  first  group  of  cases  was  21  in  109,  or  1  in  5,  or  19^  per 
cent.  In  the  second  group  the  fatality  was  only  3  in  121,  or  1  in  40,  or 
%^  per  cent.  Dr.  Henderson,  of  Shanghai,  gives  a  reduction  of  the  mor- 
tlditj  fh>m  28  to  7  per  cent.,  by  the  acid  treatment.  Dr.  Cotting,  of 
Boaton,  out  of  807  cases  treated  without  drugs  of  any  kind,  lost  31,  or 
10  per  cent* 

ProU  George  B.  Wood  attributes  a  curative  influence  to  the  oil  of  tnr- 
pentliie  in  typhoid  fever.  He  supposes  that  this  remedy  exerts  its  cura- 
tlre  inllaenee  upon  the  intestinal  ulcerations.  He  recommends  it  in  the 
Strongest  terms  in  the  latter  part*  oT  tv])hoid  fever,  and  especially  when 
tte  tongue  is  dry  and  the  alxlominal  symptoms  marked.  It  is  to  be  given 
in  doses  varying  from  5  to  20  drops,  in  mucilage,  repeated  every  hour  or 
two.     It  is  to  be  gradually  diminished  during  convalescence. 

The  sulphites  introduced  by  Prof.  Polli  as  exerting  a  curative  influence 
Im  all  tiie  diseases  considered  as  zymotic,  have  been  employed  suflficiently 
to  ahow  that  they  do  not  arrest  the  course  of  these  fevers.  Whether  they 
mitigate  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  or  possess  any  prophylactic  power, 

>  Vids  American  Medical  Times,  February,  1804. 
*  London  Lancet,  May,  18o0. 
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remains  to  be  determined  by  further  clinical  observation  ;  at  the  iireseot 
time  (1873)  the  opinions  of  practitioners  ditfer,  the  majority,  lierfaipi, 
finding  little  or  no  evidence  of  their  utility.  The  carbolic  acid  has  hem 
used,  as  an  antiseptic  remedy,  to  some  extent,  but  without  any  efliett 
going  to  show  its  utility.* 

Aside  from  abortive  and  direct  curative  measures,  indications  are  d^ 
rived  from  particular  symptoms  or  events  and  complications  in  indiiidail 
cases.     The  more  important  of  these  indications  are  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  cephalalgia  claims  palliative  measniM. 
This  sj'mptom  is  relieved  by  ice-water,  spirit  and  water,  distilled  vinegar, 
or  cologne  water  freely  applied  to  the  hesid,  and,  if  more  efficient  measom 
be  required,  the  cold  douche  or  ice-cnp  may  be  employed.  As  soon  is 
the  existence  of  either  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  is  declared,  the  hair  shooM 
be  closely  cut.  This  i*enders  the  patient  more  comfortable,  and  facilitates 
local  applications. 

Vigilance  is  a  symptom  calling  for  treatment.  To  procure  sleep  is  d^ 
sirable,  not  only  for  immediate  comfort,  but  as  a  means  of  averting  attxie 
symptoms.  A  full  opiate  will  often  prove  beneficial.  An  opiate  soai^ 
times  procures  refreshing  sleep  in  the  place  of  pseudo-somnolencef  or 
coma- vigil.  The  latter  condition,  not  denoting  a  tendency  to  true  comi, 
does  not  contra-indicate  the  trial  of  opium. 

Delirium,  if  slight  or  moderate,  does  not  call  for  remedies ;  bat  if 
prominent  as  a  symptom,  as  shown  by  constant  talking  and  attempts  to 
get  out  of  bed,  it  leads  to  other  ataxic  symptoms  and  to  exhaustirm. 
Opium,  in  some  form,  and  other  anodynes,  are  indicated.  If  these  fell 
the  combination  of  antimony,  in  small  doses,  with  opium,  as  recommended 
by  Graves,  will  often  prove  efficacious.  An  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  of  i 
grain  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  may  be  given  honrly  or 
half-hourly  until  the  patient  becomes  quiet,  unless  nausea  or  vomiting 
occur,  when  it  is  to  be  at  once  suspended.  The  bromides,  in  some  ea»t^ 
have  a  tranquillizing  effect.  The  treatment  for  delirium  is  generally  called 
for  during  the  nigiit-time. 

Dr.  Mowry  has  reported  a  case  of  tj'phoid  fever,  characterized  by  actiTe 
delirium,  in  which  digitalis  given  in  large  doses  appeared  to  have  an  ex- 
tremely  salutary  effect.*  Half-drachm  doses  of  the  tincture  were  gina 
hourly  for  several  successive  hours,  the  patient  taking  about  two  omieea 
in  thirty  hours.  The  remedy  produced  no  bad  effects.  The  inquiry 
suggests  itself  whether  even  larger  doses  of  the  remedy  may  not  be  safe 
and  useful  in  the  delirium  of  fevers,  as  thev  have  been  found  to  be  in 
cases  of  delirium  tremens.'  The  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  tried  in  cases 
characterized  by  persistent,  violent  delirium. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  sehlom  occur  spontaneously  in  typhoid  or  typhos 
fever  to  an  extent  to  call  for  more  than  regulation  of  the  ingesta.   Diar- 
rhcea  in  typhoid  fever  may  require  to  be  restrained,  and,  for  this  end, 
opiates  and  astringents,  given* by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  may  be  employed. 
Mere  looseness  of  the  evacuations,  without  undue  f^requcney,  does  noL 
call  for  treatment.     On  the  other  hand,  in  typhus,  and  sometimes  in  ty — 
phoid  fever,  constipation  may  furnish  an  indication  for  treatment    As  a^ 
rule,  cathartics,  or  even  laxative  remedies,  are  not  required  for  constipi^— 
tion ;  simple  enemata  suffice,  and  are  to  be  preferred.     Evacuations  ma^s- 
be  delayed  for  two  or  three  days,  or  even  longer,  without  injaiy,  if 

*  Vide  Samson  on  the  Artisrptic  Svstem. 
'  Amorican  Jonmnl  of  Mf^d^cal  Bcfencea,  April,  1865. 

•  Vide  Treatment  of  Delirinoi  Tremeua. 
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be  no  evidence  of  discomfort,  nnd  the  abdomen  be  not  distended.  Tym- 
iSj  if  great  or  eonsi<lerable,  occasions  discomfort,  and  embarrasses 

ipirotion  bj^  inteifercnce  with  ttie  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  Large 
eneinata  may  sufilce  to  relieve  this  symptom,  depending,  as  it  does,  chiefly- 
on  acf^umulation  of  gas  in  the  large  intestine.  Turpentine  should  enter 
into  the  cnemata.  If  these  fail,  a  saline  laxative  may  be  given.  A  stom- 
tch-tube  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  carried  as  for  as  practicable, 
sometimes  occasions  the  discharge  of  gas  in  considerable  quantity.  'J\ir- 
pentine,  given  by  the  mouth,  is  supposed  to  relieve  this  symptom.  'J'ur- 
pentine  stupes  to  the  abdomen  are  useful.  Mechanical  compression,  by 
means  of  a  band  applied  over  the  abilomen,  sometimes  alibrds  relief. 
Compresses  applied  over  the  abdomen  and  kept  wet  with  cold  water,  in 
emses  of  typhoid  fever,  are  highly  recommendecl  by  11  uss. 

Two  important  events  connected  with  the  abdominal  lesions  are  liable 
to  occur  in  cases  of  t\Tlioid  fever,  viz.,  perforation  of  intestine  followetl  by 
peritonitis,  and  intestinal  hemorrhage.  The  probability  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  former  is  almost  nil.  The  small  chance  of  success  de- 
pends on  the  free  use  of  opium  and  measures  to  support  the  powers  of 
life.  Local  depletion  and  blisters  are  not  admissible.  Peritonitis  not 
dependent  on  i)erforation  claims  the  same  treatment,  and  is  not  so  hope- 
less. Intestinal  hemorrhage,  if  profuse,  involves  a  certain  amount  of  dan- 
ger. This  event  calls  for  astringent  remedies,  given  in  conjunction  with 
opiates^  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead, 
and  the  persulphate  or  ]x^rnitrate  of  iron.  Cold  applications  may  be 
made  to  the  abdomen.     Rigid  quietude  is  to  be  enforced. 

Cough,  although  generally  existing,  is  very  rarely  sufficiently  trouble- 
some to  require  palliation.  Pneumonitis  should  not  be  treated  with  local 
or  general  depletion,  blisters,  or  mercury,  nor  with  nauseant  sedatives 
given  to  the  extent  of  producing  vomiting  or  nausea.  Tliis,  as  well  as 
other  serious  complications,  contra-indicates  depressing  measures.  Epis- 
taxis  is  sometimes  so  [)rofu8c  or  persisting  as  to  indicate  astringent  re- 
medies, or  even  l)lugging  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares. 

The  pulse,  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  is  sometimes  moderately 
accelerated  and  strong.  These  cliaracters  of  the  pulse,  however,  shouKl 
not  learl  to  the  employment  of  bloodletting.  >iotable  frequency  and 
feebleness  of  tlie  pulse  will  be  presently  referred  to  as  denoting  the  pro- 
priety of  stimulants.  The  veratrum  viride  is  of  doubtful  propriety  under 
these  circumstances.  Diaplioreties  are  of  doubtful  utility;  clinical  obser- 
vation shows  their  operation  to  be  uncertain,  and,  if  diaphoresis  be  pro- 
daced,  it  does  not  essentially  modify  the  course  of  the  disease.  Tlie 
importance  of  producing  diaphoresis  has  relation  chiefly  to  the  elimination 
of  urea. 

Important  indications  may  be  derived  from  examinations  of  the  urine, 
especially  with  reference  to  urea.  If  urea  be  notably  deficient,  urannia  is 
to  be  apprehended  and,  if  possible,  forestalled.  If,  with  deficient  elimina- 
tion of  urea,  somnolency,  coma,  and  other  ataxic  s3'mptoms  be  present, 
they  are  to  be  attril)ute<l  to  uncniia.  The  existence  of  unemia  is  con- 
firmed by  an  abundance  of  ammonia  in  the  expirinl  breath.  Deficiency 
of  urea  in  the  urine  indicates  the  importance  of  diuretic  remedies,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  if  the  kidneys  do  not  respond,  it  may  be  im- 
portant to  produce  diaphoresis.  If  uricmic  phenomena  become  develoixjd, 
the  hot-air  bath  is  to  be  employed  until  free  diaphoresis  is  obtained. 
Somnolency  and  coma,  in  addition  to  measures  for  the  elimination  of 
urea,  call  for  sinapisms  on  various  parts  and  vesication  of  the  nucha. 
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Strong  cofTee  and  tv^it,  under  these  cirvumBtaDoes,  are  uM>fiil.     RvIoKmb 
of  urine  is  au  event  liable  to  oeour,  anil  is  to  be  provided  agaiuel. 

Hygienic  and  supporting  measures  belong  amoog  the  must  in 
lairt  of  the  treatment  of  typhoid  and  typhua  fever.     Hjgteniie  n 
indiealerl  are,  complete  venlilation,  eleauliueas,  regulation  of  tcmptntoi, 
wliicli  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  CO  '^  Fahr^  changing  fntftmij 
till)  |K)Rition  of  the  boily,  and  the  vurieJ  attentiuos  eoibraoed 
head  gf  good  nursing. 

Foremost  among  the  hygienic  conditions  for  passing  c^fply  thro^^ftc 
disease  is  an  abundance  of  pure  air.  in  jtrivate  practice,  the  sivt  rnm 
should  ho  large,  and  ventilated  aB  completely  as  possilde.  In  kuqikil*, 
the  fuver-w arils,  in  addition  to  ample  provisions  for  vt-ntilatiun,  dmil 
not  be  crowded ;  1500  cubic  feet  should  be  nlluvref)  lo  eacb  br<i  TW 
evacuations  should  always  be  instantly  removed.  WIm*ii  |irHc1ieBUc,itM 
advisable  that  the  bed  and  body  linen  should  be  chanfred  daily. 

The  importance  of  air  is  shown  by  the  reduced  rate  of  inortalitr  >kB 
patients  are  treated  in  sheds  and  t«nts,  as  compared  with  the  dt«tlHa> 
in  even  well- ventilated  hospital  wards.  Striking  evidenee  of  tlii>  «« 
afforded  by  the  transfer  of  ftver-caees  (mostly  typhus)  from  Bril*T» 
Hospital  to  tents  on  Blackwell's  Island.  This  course  was  adoplod.  is  l^ 
cortlance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Hospital  MoiUcal  UoanLiP 
May,  1 864,  and  a  large  number  of  fever-casee  wer«  treated  in  tents  dnnn; 
the  following  wintur,  aa  well  as  the  summer  and  siittimnal  moattK  i 
comparison  of  tiie  mortality  in  520  cases  treated  in  tent«  from  May  \'Ui 
November  1,  1864,  with  the  average  mortality  in  llie  Belleviie  Uofpital 
wards,  shows  a  marked  dilference.  The  average  death-rate  in  the  bMfiid 
wards  was  1  in  5.97  ;  in  the  tents,  1  in  16.77.  excluding  the  cases  inwlstfa 
death  took  place  within  48  hours  after  admission.  Nearly  all  ibe  a** 
in  the  tents  were  treated  without  alcoholic  stinitihiQts,  an<1  motitl;  «tlli 
little  or  no  medication.'  Making  the  tallest  allowance  for  the  conjvcun 
that  the  eases  in  the  tents  were  milder  than  those  in  the  hospital  »tnK 
iiiiil  fur  dilfcreniio  of  treatment  as  regJinlM  the  use  of  sliniiilnnis.  it  wn 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  BU]>crior  ventilation  in  the  tt-nts  was  tlie  lueant 
of  saving  many  lives. 

In  a  paper  com  muni  cited  to  the  New  York  Aeademv  of  Medicinr,  in 
June,  I«53,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Oriscom,  an  account  is  given  of  S3  case  of 
typhus  tnmsferred  from  an  emigrant  shigi  at  Perth  AuiIkiv,  N.  J-  to 
wooden  shanties  with  sail  ■'■  roofs."  The  facts  were  comniunieateil  to  I'l- 
Griscom  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Smith.  They  occurred  in  1831,  The  tm- 
grant  ship  brought  over  between  three  and  four  hundred  passengers,  aad 
a  number  had  died  on  the  passage.  There  being  no  hos]>itul  nor  otbtr 
accomodations  in  the  town,  two  shanties  wei«  erected,  ^thirty  feet  losg 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  boarded  on  three  sides  about  four  feet  up,  and  over 
them  old  sails  were  stretched."  Eighty-two  fever  patients  were  transfemd 
to  these  shanties,  of  whom  twelve  were  in  a  stRt«  of  insensibility  wbm 
removed.  On  the  night  after  their  removal  there  was  a  violent  thandcr- 
gust  accompanie<l  by  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  following  morning  the 
clothes  of  alt  were  saturated  with  water.  The  medical  treatment  con- 
sisted "  of  an  occasional  laxative  or  enema,  vegetable  acids,  and  bitttrs 
were  liberally  administered,  together  with  the  free  use  of  cold  water,  bal- 
termilk,  and  animal  broths."  Four  sailors  who  sickened  after  the  arrirai 
of  the  vessel  were  removed  to  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  and,  of  tbwe 

'  Vidt  papers  by  Prof,  A,  L.  Lrmmis,  already  referred  to,  pa^  833. 
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cases,  two  proved  fatal.  Of  the  82  cases  treated  in  the  shanties,  not  one 
proved  fatal.* 

Cold  water,  or  iced  water,  or  barley  water  acidulated  with  lemon  or 
orange  juice  or  some  other  vegetable  acid,  or  carbonated  water  should  be 
freely  given,  care  being  taken  that  the  quantity  taken  at  i\  time  be  not 
BufQcient  to  incommode  the  stomach. 

The  importance  of  support  is  based  on  the  plain  fact  that,  t3'phus  and 
typhoid  fever  being  self-limited  diseases,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive, 
idfter  three,  four,  or  more  weeks  recovery  must  take  place  provided  there 
be  no  serious  complication.  In  a  case  of  severe  uncomplicated  fever,  the 
patient  is  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of  a  person  in  danger  of  drowning 
not  far  from,  or  perhaps  very  near,  the  shore ;  if  he  drown,  it  is  because 
his  strength  gives  way  before  the  shore  is  reached.  As  a  person  in  this 
Bituation  requires  only  to  be  buoyed  up  by  some  suppoii;,  so  the  fever 
patient,  in  a  similar  emergency,  may  only  need  supporting  measures  to 
live  until  the  disease  ends.  Death  may  take  i)lace  at  a  juncture  when, 
could  it  have  been  averted  a  few  days,  or,  perchance,  even  a  smgle  day, 
the  period  of  danger  might  have  passe<l. 

Supporting  measures  embrace  tonic  remedies,  alcoholics,  and  alimenta- 
tion, more  especially  the  two  latter.  Of  tonic  remedies,  the  most  efficient 
aud  convenient  of  administration  is  quinia,  which  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  three  grains  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Alimentation  ranks  first  in  importance.  It  is  desirable  for  the  patient 
to  take  as  much  nutritious  food  as  will  be  digested  and  assimilated.  In- 
nutrition in  cases  of  fever,  as  of  other  allections,  enhances  and  adds  to  the 
morbid  phenomena  belonging  to  the  <lisease.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
disease  there  is  generally  a  rcpuj]^nance  of  food,  and  afterward,  owing  to 
the  mental  state  and  the  condition  of  the  mouth,  taste  and  appetite  are 
wanting.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  food  is  to  be  given  although 
not  desired  by  the  patient,  and  even  when  he  is  disinclined  to  take  it. 
The  indifference  to  food  may  proceed,  measurably,  from  an  imwillingness 
to  be  disturbeil  and  a  reluctance  to  make  any  exertion. 

The  supporting  diet  should  be  in  a  liquid  form,  and  embracing  the 
necessary  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  The  animal  broths  or  essences, 
eggs  and  milk,  with  the  addition  of  some  farinaceous  form  of  food,  fulill 
these  requirements.  Different  articles  should  be  given  in  alternation,  and 
at  regular  intervals.  The  intervals  should  be  from  two  to  four  hours.  It 
is  injudicious  to  give  food  every  half  hour  or  hour,  or  at  even  shorter 
intervals,  as  is  not  infrequently  done.  The  amount  of  food  given  at  a 
time  must  vary  according  to  circumstances,  the  object  being  to  give  as 
mach  as  can  be  given  without  risk  of  either  vomiting,  discomfort  from 
over-accumulation  in  the  stomach,  or  indigestion.  If  the  patient  l>e  in  a 
condition  to  feel  and  express  a  desire  or  choice  for  particular  kinds  of  food, 
the  preference  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  consulted.  The  physician 
should  have  an  oversight  of  the  preparation  of  the  articles  of  food,  lest, 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  they  be  unpalatable  or  innutritions. 
Precise  directions  and  attention  to  the  details  of  dietetics  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  physician's  duty,  not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  all  cases  of 
disease  in  which  supporting  treatment  is  indicated.  Of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  food  just  named,  milk  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  as  entering  into 
the  fever  diet.  It  is  taken,  if  not  with  relish,  at  least  with  less  reluctance 
than  the  other  articles ;  and  it  has  tlie  great  advantage  of  embracing,  in 
proper  combination,  all  the  alimentary  principles  required  for  nutrition. 

■  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  vol.  1.  Part,  ii.,  1858. 
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The  "  beef  tea,"  as  it  is  often  prepared,  is  little  more  than  wua  < 
flavored  with  tlie  meat.  The  ditfercnt  so-ualletl  meat  extract*  etmbi 
little  uutriiueDt.  it  ia  claimed,  indued,  that  they  are  iujariuos  fmm  Ik 
BUOUiit  of  excremciititiotis  priuciples  entering  into  thcia.  Pnrpmd  ' 
ally  mode,  aiid  as  carefully  as  posHible,  the  essence  of  meat  or  lirotlu  tit 
vastly  inferior,  in  nutritive  value,  to  milk.  Tbcv  should,  tWrvforc,  oritt 
bei-died  upon  to  the  exclu^on  of  the  latter.  If  tUeeam^  article  of  a&inil 
diet,  for  example,  beef  essence,  be  given  day  aftvr  day,  the  patient  ac^auot 
for  it,  after  a  time,  an  intolenible  disgust.  The  furni  should,  tbenJixc, 
hi  vuried,  beef  eBstmce,  mutton  broth,  and  ebickcu  soup  being  giiioi  la 
alternation.  It  is  desUablti  that  from  one  to  two  quarts  ot  atWk  jxriim 
should  be  ingestetl. 

The  importance  of  '*  feeiling  fevers"  was  enfort-ed  especially  by  Oran^ 
whose  writings  liad  no  small  agency  in  leading  practitioners  of  ail  cvta- 
triua  to  avoid  the  danger  of  iunutriliou.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  t«tq 
tiiat  there  were  practitioners  in  this  country  who  appreciated,  sad  ntm- 
pUfied  in  their  practice,  the  dietetic  management  as  advocated  b^  Unna, 
prior  to  bis  most  valuable  clinical  teachings. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  have  ent«re<l  largely  into  the  treatment  of  fvim 
in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years.  That  they  have  beea  ucd 
too  ft'eely  and  indiscriminately  can  hardly  be  doubted.  As  a  natural  ot* 
sequence,  there  is  perhaps  at  the  present  moment  a  tendency  to  undcnilni 
their  importance.  Ulw?rvation  shows  that  under  the  free  ventilalia 
afforded  by  t«nts,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  typhus  in  cases  treated  wilfc 
out  alcoholic  stimulants  is  smalt.  In  the  valuable  report  of  Profl  Loomiii 
already  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that,  of  bid  cases  treated  ii)  tents  on  BlMi- 
well's  Island,  alcoholic  stimulants  were  given  in  only  a  few  iiiiitajiae*,iid 
the  mortality,  deducting  the  deaths  within  forty-ei^ht  hours,  w&i,  u 
aii-cady  stated,  1  in  I6.tT.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  Bleotulie 
sUmuIants  are  never  uacflil  becaUBe,  mider  most  favorable  hygienie  oNxlt- 
tions,  th«  rate  of  mortality  is  small  in  a  series  of  c^aws  in  wbich  alci^M& 
stimulants  were  uut  used.  Observation  of  llie  imnu'diate  effects  of  iJco- 
holic  stimulants  in  certain  cases  shows  their  utility  often  in  a  very  strit- 
ing  mamier.  Indiscriminately  and  excessively  used,  they  arc  not  useful, 
but  used  with  proper  application  and  moderation,  they  form  an  importaol 
part  of  the  supporting  treatment  of  fevers,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  all  uUwi 
diseases  which  destroy  life  by  asthenia. 

The  supporting  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  directed  chiefly  to  tbe 
circulation.  Hence  the  indications  respecting  their  use  are  derived  espe- 
cially from  symptoms  relating  to  tbe  heart.  Feebleness  of  the  circulatioa, 
as  denoted  by  the  pulse  and  the  heart-sounds,  calls  for  tbe  use  of  stimu- 
lants, and  they  are  to  be  given,  as  regards  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  and  according  to  their  effccL  The 
characters  of  the  pulse  denoting  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  are  smiU- 
ness  and  compressibility,  frequently  conjoined  with  considerable  or  great 
frequency.  A  pulse  in  the  adult  exceeding  120  per  minute  never  denota 
strength,  and,  above  this  number,  it  is  feeble  in  proportion  to  frequency. 
Above  130,  the  pulse  always  denotes  a  degree  of  feebleness  of  the  eircol*- 
tion  reiideniig  supporting  measures  highly  importnnL  The  heart-sounda 
also  constitute  a  good  criterion  for  estimating  the  degree  of  feebleness  of 
the  circulation.  In  proportion  as  tbe  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened,  tbe 
intensity  of  the  first  sound  over  tlie  apex  is  diminisheil ;  It  is  shortened  and 
in  quality  resembles  the  second  sound.  If  tlie  heart  lie  notably  weakened, 
the  first  sound  may  be  inappreciable  over  the  apex.     Stokes  was  the  first 
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to  direct  attention  to  these  changes  as  criteria  for  the  administration  of 
alcoholic  stimulants. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  ai*e  rarely  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  either 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  They  are  oftener  and  earlier  indicated  in  typhus 
than  in  typhoid  fever.  Brandy,  or  some  form  of  spirit,  or  wine,  sherry 
or  Madeira,  may  be  emploj^ed.  Commencing  with  a  moderate  quantit}', 
half  an  ounce  of  spirits  or  an  ounce  of  wine,  the  effect  on  the  cirtrulation 
and  other  symptoms  should  be  watched.  A  good  effect  is  shown  by  in- 
creased force,  with  perhaps  diminished  frequency,  of  the  pulse,  perhaps 
Bome  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  diminution  of  delirium, 
etc.  The  intervals  should  vary,  according  to  the  urgency  with  which  this 
supporting  measure  is  indicated,  between  six  or  eight  hours  and  each  suc- 
cessive hour.  The  quantity  given  at  a  time  should  rarely  exceed  that 
just  stated.  Guided  by  the  true  indications  and  by  the  effect,  alcoholic 
stimulants  will  not  do  harm,  and  will  often  do  much  good  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  1  have  repeatedl}'^  tried  their  suspen- 
sion for  a  few  hours  in  cases  in  which  they  api^eared  to  be  urgently  indi- 
cated, in  order  to  become  fully  satisfied  of  their  utility,  and  have  found 
the  pulse  become  more  frequent,  with  increase  of  delinum  and  other  ataxic 
symptoms,  until  their  use  was  resumed.  While  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  do  well  without  them,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  alwaj^s  indicated, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  life  was  saved  by  their 
employment.  Wine  or  spirit  may  often  be  combined  with  nourishment 
with  advantage,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  wine-whey,  milk-punch,  egg- 
nog,  etc. 

In  these  fevqrs,  as  in  some  other  diseases,  the  tolerance  of  alcohol  is 
notably  greater  than  in  health.  A  patient  may  take  from  one  to  two 
pints  of  spirit  p(»r  day  who,  in  health,  could  not  have  taken  one-fourth 
of  this  quantity  without  inebriation.  The  ordinary  effects  of  alcohol  in 
health  should  never  be  produced  by  their  use  in  cases  of  fever.  If  these 
effects  be  produced,  the  indications  for  alcohol  are  not  present  of*  it  is  too 
largely  given.  In  extreme  cases  an  ounce,  or  even  more,  of  spirit,  given 
hourly,  may  be  necessary,  but,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  indicated,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  in  the 
twentj'-four  hours  are  needed.  The  observations  of  Ringer  and  Richards 
show  a  slight  diminution  of  temf>erature  in  febrile  diseases  under  the  free 
use  of  alcohol.' 

During  convalescence,  alcoholic  stimulants  should  always  be  given 
moderately.  If  they  have  been  used  freely  during  the  cai-eer  of  the  fever, 
when  convalescence  begins  their  excitant  effect  may  be  for  the  first  time 
apparent.  Frequently  malt  liquors  or  light  wine  are  best  suited  to  con- 
Talescence.  Solid  food  should  be  allowed  as  soon  as  convalescence  is 
declared.  The  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  usually  very 
active,  and  the  appetite  is  apt  to  be  voracious.  The  cautions  to  be  ob- 
served relate  to  the  kinds  of  food  and  the  quantit}'  taken  at  one  time. 
The  patient  should  be  restricted  to  plain,  wholesome,  well-cooked  articles 
of  diet,  and  excess  may  be  avoided  by  taking  food  at  shorter  intervals 
than  in  health.  Convalescence  from  typhoid,  more  than  from  typhus 
fever,  requires  care  as  regards  diet,  in  view  of  the  probable  existence  of 
intestinal  ulcerations.  Gestation  in  the  open  air  may  be  allowed  early  in 
tlie  stage  of  convalescence,  and,  as  soon  as  their  strength  will  permit, 
patients  may  walk  out  of  doors.     Care  with  respect  to  much  muscular 

•  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  Part  1,  IV.,  page  81. 
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exertion  is  important  in  convalescence  from  typhoid  (ever,  in  cOD^uctw* 
of  a  ]iabilit.^'  to  perforation  from  rupture  of  the  intentinr. 

The  jjrevention  of  tj-phna  fever,  except  among  thoac  who  are  twvtiM- 
rily  cxpodod  to  iufeution  in  rendering  medicut  aiui  otJicr  aid  to  imirab 
in  fever  wards  or  ho&pitnls,  is  attiiinaDle  Ify  proper  liygiciuc  lefomu.  If 
overcrowcliug  be  preventud,  and  fre«j  ventilation  secii'ntl,  the  fcv«  buri 
is  not  generated,  nor  is  the  disease  likely  to  be  coDimuDioited.  Out  of 
thf  ^ijat  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  improvtMi  saniurv  r^uUtioia. 
especially  in  large  towns,  is  the  prevention  of  typhus.  Thttw  i*  oo  nv 
dence  that  the  s{iecial  cause  of  typhoid  fe\-or  is  gciivrat^xl  bj-  uvcrcrood^ 
or  defective  ventilation,  but  these  may  act  as  anxilijiry  cviues  tendcf^ 
the  system  more  susceptible  to  the  typhoid  mlasin,  and  tiuj  nay  tM- 
tribute  to  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  by  iufectioD.  lu  view  of  tin  liA 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  disease,  patients  with  typhua  should  not  bo  tmid 
in  hospital  wards  with  other  cases.  This  stattiueDt  does  not  tpplj  U 
patients  affected  with  typhoid  fever;  the  risk  of  the  diffusion  of  the  laUB 
sZQong  other  imtients,  providi-d  wards  are  well  ventilated,  i«  extmnji 
small.  The  custom  of  transferring  to  fever  wtirds  with  cases  of  tfpk^ 
patieiita  affected  with  typhoid  fever,  is  objectionable  in  view  of  Uw  nk 
of  the  latter  contractuig  tj-phua  dui-iitg  uonvalesceof^e.  Kepeat«il  » 
stances  in  whieh  this  has  ocetirred  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

Selapiing  Fever. 

A  form  of  continued  fever,  heretofore  known  hv  a  rariely  of  udm*, 
but  now  calletl  mlapging  feoer,  received  very  Utile  att*>ntion  in  thb 
country  |)rior  to  1870.  It  has  never  been  indigenous  in  this  country.  In 
June,  l$H,  fillectt  cases  were  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Uospitil 
presenting  the  characters  of  relapsing  fever,  this  name,  however,  at  lJi«i  ■ 
time  not  being  in  use.  These  were,  probably,  the  &nt  cases  repDrUS  tim 
this  coiiMtrv.  The  patients  were  Irish  immigrants,  all  coming  o%*er  in Ita  t 
same  vessel.  The  cases  were  observed  by  Pr.  Meredith  Clymer,  ud 
were  reported  in  the  work  on  fever  by  this  author.'  In  additioa  to 
these  so  far  as  1  know,  the  only  cases  observed  are  a  few  reported  by-  Dr. 
A.  Dubois,  in  1848,*  and  fifteen  coses  which  came  under  my  observriioa 
in  ISol)-5l,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  my  "  Clinical  Beportsoii 
Cunticiutil  Fever.'  The  c.isi-s  reported  by  l>r.  lltiboii,  .-iiid  by  me  "ere 
among  recent  Jrish  imniigriiiils.  It  is  highly  jnolialilf  th^ii  ntiii-r  <  j[i*4- 
have  occurred  among  Immigrants,  which  have  not  been  reported,  ud 
which  may  have  been  confounded  with  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevn. 
In  the  winter  of  1869-70  the  disease  was  imported  by  foreign  immigrante, 
and  it  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  New  Yoric,  during  this 
winter  ojrf  the  following  summer.  It  prevailed,  also,  to  some  extent,  in 
other  of  the  lai^e  cities  of  this  country.  At  this  time,  the  wards  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  for  the  clinical  stodj 
of  it ;  and  my  observations  were  the  basis  of  a  lecture  published  in  ttw 
spring  of  1870,  to  which  was  appended  a  statistical  report  of  103  cue*, 
prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Moore,  then  one  of  the  honae 
physicians  of  the  hospital.* 

'  Fevers;  thrir  DiftEnnaiii,  Palliolopy,  and  TrcBtment.  By  Meredith  CIttwi. 
M.D.,  Prof,  of  Ibe  Principles  anil  Prnclice  of  Medicine  In  lite  Franklin  Jlfdjal 
Collrfie  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  etc.    Pbilfulelphin :  Lea  &  BlancliarO,  1846.    Pi^  H- 

*  Tfrfr"  Tmneactions-of  Amrricnn  Medical  Association,  Vol.  II. 

*  Virfd  Clinirni  Beports  on  Conliniicd  Fever  bEBcd  on  analyse*  of  164  CMCI.  bj 
Aiisiin  riMii.  M.D..  is-a. 

*  Vide  New  York  Medical  Journal,  March,  1370. 
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It  18  not  long  since  the  distinctive  features  of  relapsing  fever  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species  of  fever 
established.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  a  new  dihcase,  and  tiiere  is 
evidence  of  its  having  existed  from  a  very  early  j)eriod  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  In  modem  times  it  has  prevailed,  at  diti'ercnt  epochs,  more 
especially  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  rare.  It  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  ni)per  Silesia,  a  province  of 
Prussia,  in  1847,  and  among  the  troops  in  the  Crimea  during  the  late  war 
of  France  and  England  with  Russia.  Its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  sjyecies  of  fever  rest  on  the  following  facts :  It  does  not  present 
either  the  anatomical  characters  or  the  diagnostic  events  of  tj'phoid  fever, 
and,  as  regards  its  non-identity  with  typhus,  the  two  diseases  are  sepa- 
rately communicable,  but  neither  communicates  the  other,  nor  does  the 
occurrence  of  either  secure  an  immunity  from  the  other;  each  disease 
appears  to  have  its  own  special  cause.  Kelapsing  and  typhus  fever,  how- 
ever, are  apt  to  prevail  together.  Among  the  dilTerent  names  heretofore 
applied  to  the  disease  are  the  following:  ''Five  day  fever,"  "seven  day 
fever,"  "short  fever,"  "mild  j^ellow  fever,"  "famine  fever,"  "hunger- 
pest."  The  name  relapsing  fever  is  based  on  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease,  and  involves  no  hypothesis ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  other  appellations. 

Anatomical  CnARACTERS« — There  are  no  distinctive  morbid  appear- 
ances found  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  disease  proves  fatal.  Lesions 
which  may  exist  are  due  either  to  pre-existing  disease  or  to  complica- 
tions. The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  softened,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but  this  is  not  a  distinctive  lesion.  Ecchy- 
moses  within  the  stomach  have  been  observed  in  cases  characterized  by 
haematemesis  or  black  vomit. 

Clinical  IIistort. — Under  this  head,  I  shall  state  succinctly  the 
symptomatic  features  which  are  characteristic  of  this  fever.  These  relate 
to  two  or  more  successive  paroxysms  of  fever,  separated  by  an  apyix*xial 
period  or  intermission.  The  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  of  fever,  or  the 
relapse,  is  the  distiuctive  feature  w^hence  the  name  of  the  disease  derives 
its  significance. 

Abruptness  of  invasion  characterizes  the  disease.  The  attack  is  sud- 
den. There  is  no  prodromic  period.  The  seizure  is  almost  always  marked 
by  a  well-pronounced  chill,  which  is  immediate}}'  followed  by  febrile  move- 
ment. Usually,  the  patient  at  once  takes  to  the  bed  ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
one,  two,  or  three  days  pass  before  there  is  this  evidence  of  yielding  to 
the  disease.  Moderate  perspiration  occurs  shortly  after  the  fever  begins, 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  The  perspiration  in  some  cases  is 
abundant,  and  it  may  recur  repeatedly  during  the  continuance  of  the 
febrile  paroxysm. 

The  fever  attains  quickly  to  either  considerable  or  great  intensity,  as 
denoted  by  the  pulse  and  axillary  temperature.  Thus,  of  two  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  developed  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  one,  the  pulse 
<m  the  first  day  was  120,  and  the  temperature  103°;  in  the  other  case, 
the  pulse  on  the  first  day  was  130,  and  the  temj^erature  was  103°.  Dur- 
inff  the  continuance  of  the  first  paroxysm,  the  pulse  and  temix»rature  gene- 
raUy  denote  a  persistent  intensity  of  fever,  the  pulse  ranging,  in  different 
cases,  from  100  to  140,  and  the  temperature  from  100°  to  106°.  The 
oecillations  are  rarely  great,  and  those  which  occur  are  irregular  in  their 
oocurrenee. 
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The  cessation  of  the  f?ver  ia  &s  abrupt  as  the  acoeMloo.  The  polar 
tempersture  quickly  fall  to  nearly  or  quite  the  uortnal  stambnl.  ' 
transition  from  high  fever  to  compk-te  apyrexia  takes  pUu«,  oftm, 
frw  hours ;  usually  this  is  acoompatited  by  profuse  perspirstiou,  «rf 
eontinut'9  for  several  hours,  and  even  nn  entire  day.  Not  infrrqiKodj, 
the  piibc  and  tcui|)eraturc  fall  bolon  the  standanl  of  health.  I  hant^ 
eervwi  the  pulse  to  fall  as  low  as  54,  and  the  tempcrtttire  a^  low  u  9S-. 
In  a  diiy  or  two  both  the  pulse  and  temperature  rise  again  to  the  dmbiI 
standard. 

The  duration  of  the  primary  paroxj-sm,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  ftw 
five  to  seven  days.  Exceptionally,  it  b  sometimes  only  two  day&,  ud  It 
may  be  twelve  days. 

During  the  apyrexial  period  or  intermission,  the  absenoe  of  frnr  ii 
complete.  It  ia  incorrect  to  call  this  period  a  remission  ;  the  fen*  itMi 
not  remit,  but  it  intermits.  The  nvernge  duration  of  tliit*  period  is  tbrat 
seven  daj'a  ;  but  it  may  not  exceed  two  or  three  days,  and  it  may  eitod 
to  twelve  days,  or  even  more. 

The  relapse,  like  the  primary  attack,  is  sudden.  It  ia  generally  xiAitni 
in  hy  chilly  eenaations,  but  not  bo  constantly  by  n  well-pronouocnl  daB 
as  the  first  paroxysm.  The  fever  in  the  relapse  quickly  becomes  moner 
less  intense.  The  intensity  may  exceed  that  of  the  first  paroxj'sm.  But. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  intensity  is  less.  The  relapse  also  ends  snd- 
denly,  and  iu  most  cases  with  profuse  perspiration. 

The  duration  of  the  relapse  varies  between  three  and  five  days.  Kb 
Bomctimcs,  however,  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  may  extend  to  ten  diji. 

It  is  to  Ije  borne  in  mind  that  the  n-lapse  does  not  always  lake  \ita. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  rdapK 
have  licen  observed.  In  none  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  liua  tfatn 
been  more  than  a  single  relapse. 

The  foregoing  pointa  are  those  most  highly  distinctive  of  »la]Hlii( 
fever.  It  remains  to  notice  other  points,  belonging  to  the  clinics!  historr, 
whii;li  are  more  or  less  charLicteristic. 

Of  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  nausea  and  vomiliBg 
occur  sufllcientiy  often  to  b-;  somewhat  distinctive,  especially  when  tU« 
■  disease  is  contrasted  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Not  infreqooitij, 
these  symptoms  are  prominent  and  persistent  during  the  febrile  par 
oxysms.  The  matter  vomited  is  green  or  yellow  from  the  presence  of 
bile.  The  tongue  presents  nothing  distinctive ;  it  is  generally  coated, 
and  in  some  cases  becomes  dry  and  fissured.  The  vomiting  of  blood  piv- 
sentingthe  character  of  "black  vomit"  has  been  obsened  ;  but  itisaveiy 
rare  symptom.  It  is  generally  associated  with  hemorrhage  in  other  ntu- 
attons,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  accidental  event,  not  as  an  elenart 
of  the  disease.  It  probablj'  denotes  a  scorbntic  complication.  DiarrtHBS 
occurs  very  infrequently ;  congtipntion  is  the  rule.  The  diardian,  when  il 
occurs,  is  evidently  accidental.  Meteorism,  in  a  moderate  df^ree,  is  Dol 
uncommon.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region  is  ft*- 
quent.  Slight  tenderness  in  the  iliac  region  is  not  uncommon.  Notahle 
tenderness  exists  in  some  cases  over  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  enlarge- 
ment of  these  organs  is  sometimes  determinable  by  paljiation  and  penn» 
sion.  I  have  not  obser^•ed  a  craring  for  food  during  the  paroxystts, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  is  distinctive  of  this  form  of  fever. 
The  appetite,  however,  returns  during  the  intermission,  and  the  digestion 
may  be  active  in  this  stage.  ' 

The  occurrence  of  jaundice  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  This 
event  occurs  in  a  small   proportion  of  cases,  but  its  iulVequency  in  the 
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other  continued  fevers  renders  it  somewhat  distinctive  of  relapsing  fever. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  statement  that  this  event  is  an  element  of  gravity  be 
correct.  The  event  is  much  more  frequent  in  some  epidemics  tiian  in 
others.  The  name  "  mild  yellow  fever"  derives  whatever  pertinency  it 
has  from  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  sometimes  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases,  and  also  from  the  occasional  occurrence  of  black  vomft. 

A  83'mptpm  referable  to  the  nervous  and  the.  muscular  system  is  highly 
distinctive  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  I  refer  to  arthritic  and 
muscular  pains,  more  especially  the  latter.  During  the  first  paroxysm,  / 
pains^  in  theToins,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  muscles  in  other  situar 
tions,  are  generally  much  complained  of.  They  are  never  wanting,  al- 
though, as  regards  intensity,  they  differ  considerably  in  different  cases. 
The  muscular  pains  do  not  cease  with  the  ending  of  the  paroxysm,  but 
they  continue  during  the  intermission  ;  they  are  more  or  less  prominent 
during  the  relapse,  and  they  are  apt  to  persist  into  convalescence. 

The  mental  condition,  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  suffering 
from  these  pains.  The  perceptions  are  not  blunted  in  this  disease  as  they 
are  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  This  is  a  negative  point  of  distinction 
in  contrast  with  the  fevers  just  named.  Another  negative  point  is  the 
absence  of  the  delirium  which  characterizes  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
Delirium  is  by  no  means  absent  in  all  cases  of  relapsing  fever  ;  but  the 
deliram  is  such  as  is  apt  to  occur  whenever  there  is  high  febrile  move- 
ment, whether  the  fever  be  essential  or  sj^mptomatic,  and  it  is  generally 
manifested  only  at  night.  In  the  daytime  the  mental  faculties  are  gene- 
rally intact.  The  condition  known  as  coma-vigil  does  not  belong  to  the 
(clinical  history  of  relapsing  fever.  This  statement  is  also  true  of  subsul- 
tus,  oarpliologia,  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  which  occur  in  grave  cases 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Deafness  is  also  a  rare  symptom  in  relap- 
sing  fever. 

A  distinctive  point,  in  comparison  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  is 
fche  absen<?e  of  a  characteristic  erupUon.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  erup-^ 
tion.  Sudamina  or  miliary  vesicles  are  sometimes  observed  at  the  time 
when  profuse  perspiration  occurs;  but  this  eruption  is  incidental  to 
irarious  affections.  The  same  is  true  of  petechial  spots  which  occur  in 
some  cases  of  relapsing  fever.  Other  kinds  of  eruption  are  sometimes 
locidentally  associated.  Even  the  rose  papules  of  typhoid  fever  some- 
times occur  in  this  as  they  do  in  various  other  diseases. 

The  physiognomy  presents  nothing  distinctive.  The  face  is  more  or 
ess  flushed,  as  in  cases  of  symptomatic  fever.  There  is  not  that  degree 
)f  capillary  congestion,  marked  especially  on  the  cheeks,  which  exists  in 
;yphoid  fever,  nor  the  dingy  complexion  which  characterizes  typhus.  The 
repression  of  indifference,  vacuity,  or  stupidity,  which  is  a  notable  char- 
icteristic  of  the  fevers  just  named,  is  rarely  observed  in  relapsing  fever. 

The  urine,  as  a  rule,^s  increased,  and  the  ur^  is  in  larger  proportion 
;han  in  health.  Great  diminution,  and  even  suppression  of  the  urine, 
lowever,  are  sometimes  observed,  uraemic  coma  and  convulsions  taking 
iLace,  but  these  cases  are  exceedingly  rare. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  point  somewhat  distinctive  of  relapsing  fever, 
hat  there  is  very  little  liability  to  serious  complications.  In  this  fact  we 
laTe  an  explanation,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  very  small  rate  of  fatality 
Vom  the  disease. 

What  has  just  been  stated  with  respect  to  complications  holds  true  as 
i^^rds  sequels.*  As  a  rule,  important  sequels  do  not  occur.  A  peculiar 
\>rm  of  ophthalmia,  which  was  described  as  following  the  cases  reported 
yy  Dr.  A.  Dubois,  of  this  city,  in  1848,  is  an  exception  to-  the  rule.     It 
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has  been  repeatclly  observed  ns  &  aeqiiel  of  relapt«ng  fever.     The  pi 

Bi'itiea  of  the  oplithalmin  arc  described  in  works  wbich  l-rcnt  of  Uwili 

of  tlio  eye.     This  sequel,  however,  hits  not  occurred  in  any  of  Dm  a 

which  I  havG  observed.    Relapsing  fever,  when  it  sttacks  pr^:iiaat  v 

fllmo^t  always  leads  to  miscarriage  or  alwrtion.    The  motber  almoM 

ri  ably' recovers,  but  the  child,  no  matter  how  near  may  be  the  end  tf  i 

gnwtatioD,  as  a  rule,  in  either  stUlbora,  or  dies  shortly  after  birth. 

PlAG?iOBr8, — The  distinctive  fentnrea  of  relapsinw  fev*r  are  sodlMIO 
leave  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  diagnosis  after  the  ^ 
ease  has  ended.  Whatever  difflcnlty  in  the  diagnosis  eststft,  idjOM  It 
the  diatwimination  during  the  primary  paroxyara. 

The  diagnosis  involves  certain  distinctive  characters  irfaicJi  bdoa^  la 
the  primary  paroxysm  ;  but  it  is  to  be  based,  also,  on  oegative  jMiitit*:  ii 
other  words,  on  reasoning  by  way  of  exclosioD.  The  distinctive  ehara>im 
are  the  abruptness  of  the  invaeion,  the  rapid  increment  of  fever,  tbv  k 
qnent  occurrence  of  moisture  on  the  skin,  or  perspiration  more  orlc* 
abundant,  without  any  marked  abatement  of  the  fever,  the  prominence «( 
muscular  and  arthritic  pains,  and,  in  certain  casefl,  the  oociimiMW  *( 
jaundice.  These  are  the  positive  points  which  are  diagTiostic,  Th<rfrwn 
to  l»e  oscUided  are  the  eruptive  fevera,  febricula,  remittent  frver,  typta 
and  typhoid  fever.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  arc  rea'lily  escludeil  byftt 
absence  of  the  emption  and  of  the  characters  which  arc  distinrtive  of 
these  fevera  during  the  period  of  invnaion.  Smallpox  is  excluded  allH 
the  third  day  by  the  continuance  of  fever  and  the  absence  of  the  cniptMi. 
It  is  not  always  practicable  to  decide  at  once  that  the  disease  it  DOti 
fi^bricula  ;  but  tlie  intensity  of  the  fever  and  the  notable  muscular  pun 
do  not  belong  to  the  latter.  Doubt,  however,  is  soon  removed  by  tbr  per 
sistencc  of  the  fever.  Tjphoid  fever  is  excluded  by  the  absence  ofa  pre- 
touted  access,  and  the  absoice  of  the  abdominal  syntptoma,  Uefonatf- 
cipnt  time  has  elapsed  for  the  appearance  of  the  emption,  and  rf  tl» 
characteristic  mental  con<iition.  Typhus  is  exclmU-d  l.'v  the  .ilispiipi' of 
the  eruption,  which  appears  e.irlier  th.-ui  in  typhoid  fever,  liy  the  aiwtnW 
of  the  dusky  comph'xiou,  aud  liy  the  absence  of  the  menUil  comlitiun— 
the  latter  also  being  apparent  earlier  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Remittnt 
fever  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  remissions,  these  being  determinUe 
by  a  notable  diminution  of  the  axillary  temperature  in  aoRte  cases  ■ 
which  they  are  not  distinctly  denoted  by  the  pulse.  Of  course,  the  |H<CTa- 
lence  of  relapsing  fever  is  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  diagitoaia 

Caubation, — Relapsing  fever  is  undoubtedly  commnnienble  from  the 
sick  to  the  well.  This  statement  rests  on  facts  derived  from  the  diffemt 
sources  of  evidence,  exclusive  of  inoculation,  which  establish  liw  cob- 
tagiousness  of  other  diseases  ;  for  example,  typhift  fever.  Of  those  who 
are  attacked  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  a  large  proporti<Hi  aic 
known  to  have  been  brought  into  contact  with,  or  close  proximity  to, 
patients  affected  with  it.  The  disease  is  ditTbsed  in  hospitala  among  M- 
low-patients  and  those  who  have  charge  of  the  sick.  During  the  period 
in  which  cases  were  received  in  Bellevue  Hospital, after  the  disease  begH 
to  prevail  in  this  city,  namely,  between  November  U,  1869,  and  FetonsFJ 
6,  1870,  twelve  persons  contracted  the  fever  in  the  hospital.  These  twdfe 
persons  were  especially  brought  into  contact  with  patients  afltvted  wti 
the  disease,  and  in  no  instance  did  it  attack  one  who  hatl  not  been  tbiu 
exposed.  One  of  the  senior  assistant  physicians  residing  in  the  hospitit 
had  iL     The  orderly  in  one  of  my  wards  contracted  it;  and  his  wife,"lw 
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oame  to  nnrse  him,  was  attacked  by  it.  The  disease  has  often  been  dif- 
fbsed  in  localities  in  which  it  did  not  previously  exist,  after  the  importa- 
tion of  a  case. 

Facts,  however,  go  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  highly  contagious  disease. 
Considerable  exposure  is,  in  general,  necessary.  The  area  of  the  infect- 
ions disease  appears  to  be  limited,  and  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether 
it  may  be  transported  by  fomites.  Some  facts,  cited  by  Murehison,  render 
it  probable  that  it  may  be  diffused  in  the  latter  mode.  It  is  especially 
eommunicable  when  the  miasm  is  derived  from  a  number  of  patients  in 
the  wards  of  a  hospital,  or  in  close  apartments.  The  disease  is  not  likely 
to  be  contracted  from  single  patients  in  well-ventilated  rooms.  The  inves- 
tigations of  the  Metroi)olitaii  Board  of  Health  in  this  city,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  showed  that  it  is  diffused  chiefly  among  those 
living  in  overcrowded,  illy-ventilatetl  tenement-houses.  Of  tlie  propriety 
mnd  importance  of  removing  these  patients  to  hospitals  or  wards  devoted 
Bpecially  to  cases  of  this  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I>e8titution,  deprivations,  and  especially  deficient  alimentation,  are 
powerful  predisposing  causes.  Of  this  fact,  tCe  past  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, at  different  times  and  places,  furnishes  abundant  evidence.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  names  ^^  famine  fever''  and  ^^  hunger  pest''  relates  to  this 
fact.  Statistics  do  not  show  any  notable  etiological  influence  pertaining 
to  age,  sex,  or  season. 

Although  its  diffusion  involves  generally,  and  perhaps  always,  a  con- 
tagious principle,  the  history  of  the  disease  in  other  countries  shows  tliat 
it  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and,  ailer  continuing  for  a  certain  time,  it  dis- 
appears completely.  Thus,  in  the  city  of  London,  for  the  fourteen  years 
preceding  the  winter  of  18G8-'69,  there  had  been  no  cases  of  the  disease. 
The  complete  disappearance  of  the  disease  for  so  long  a  period  goes  to 
show  the  necessity  of  predisposing  and  co-operating  causes  in  conjunction 
with  the  special  poison  on  which  the  production  of  the  disease  de])ends. 
The  effective  means  for  arresting  the  spread  of  the  disease  are,  thinning 
the  population  of  overcrowded  tenement-houses,  dispersing  the  occupants 
of  insalubrious  dwellings,  relieving  destitution,  especially  as  regai*ds  food, 
and  promptly  removing  patients  to  hospitals  devoted  to  cases  of  relapsing 
fever.  An  attack  of  this  disease  does  not  exempt  from  subsec]uent  attacks. 
The  period  of  incubation  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
determinable  does  not  exceed  five  days.  It  rarely  exceeds  nine  days. 
Occasionally,  as  in  typhoid  and  t^'phus  fever,  the  symptoms  commence 
almost  immediately  after  the  exposure.^ 

Progkosis. — It  is,  at  first  view,  remarkable  that  a  fever  of  such  inten- 
sity, and  prevailing  especially  among  a  class  of  persons  whose  powers  of 
tolerance  are  impaired  b}'  previous  hardships  and  want,  should  have  such 
a  small  rate  of  mortal it3';  The  mortality,  in  different  collections  of  cases, 
varies  from  two  to  four  per  cent.  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  statistical  report, 
states  that,  of  one  hundred  and  three  cases  admitte<l  into  Ik'llevue  Hos- 
pital between  November  14,  1809,  and  February  6, 1S7(),  only  two  provwl 
fatal.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  low  rate  of  mortality?  An  ex- 
planation, which  perhaps  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  has  In^en 
already  given,  namely,  the  disease  is  very  rarely  accompanied  by  any 
serious  complications.  The  comparatively  much  greater  fatality  of  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever  is  due  mainly  to  complications.     These  fevers  rarely 

'  Vide  MurcliiBon,  St.  Thomases  Hogpital  Reports,  vol.  ii. 
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kill  per  se,  that  is,  death  is  not  purely  an  effect  of  the  intensity  of  the 
disease. 

Of  the  fatal  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  the  death,  in  a  certain  proportion, 
is  attributable  either  to  complications,  such  as  pneumonia  and  dystnterv, 
or  to  antecedent  affections,  for  example,  disease  of  the  kidneys.  But  thU 
fever  may  destroy  life,  irrespective  of  any  important  complications  or  an- 
tecedent  affection.  Several  observers  have  reported  cases  in  which  suddi-o 
deatli  occurred  apparently  from  syncope.  Dr.  Moore's  report  exemplifid 
this  fact.  The  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected  during  the  night,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  disease.  At  the  time  of  death,  the  primary  paroxysm 
seemed  about  to  end,  free  perspiration  having  taken  place.  Neither  coma 
nor  convulsions  occurred,  and,  so  far  as  information  could  be  obtained, 
the  dying  was  by  syncope.  The  autopsy  revealed  no  important  lesiom 
except  that  the  kidneys  appeared  to  be  fatty. 

Suppression  of  urine  followed  by  ursemic  coma  and  convulsions  is  some^ 
times  a  cause  of  death.  This  fact  was  exemplified  by  one  of  the  two  fatal 
cases  occurring  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  remains  to  be  deteimiDed 
whether  the  suppression  of  urine  may  result  from  simply  functional  ina^ 
tivity  of  the  kidneys,  or  whether  in  all  cases  disease  of  these  organs 
exists,  as  either  an  intercurrent  or  an  antecedent  affection. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  known  means  which  can  be  relied  upon  for 
cutting  short  a  relapsing  fever.  With  our  present  knowledge,  there  are 
no  remedies  which,  employed  in  the  intermission,  will  prevent  the  relapse. 
Quinia  has  been  used  freely,  but  with  no  success.  Its  inutility,  as  a  pro- 
phjiactic,  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  different  observers.  ReasoiiiDg 
by  analogy,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  mineral  acids  may  exert  somewhat 
of  that  modifying  influence,  in  this  disease,  which  is  so  manifest  in  typha* 
and  ty])hoid  fever.  They  were,  to  some  extent,  used  in  the  cases  treated 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  but  not  sufficiently  to  warrant  any  conelnsioos 
based  on  experience.  The  treatment,  with  our  present  knowledge,  most 
be  expectant,  meaning,  by  this  term,  that  it  is  to  consist  of  palliatire 
measures,  and  those  addressed  to  the  particular  indications  in  individual 
cases. 

The  intensity  of  the  fever  during  the  paroxysms  may  be  lessened  br 
sponging  the  body  with  water,  and  by  the  wet  sheet.  Cold  water  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  freely.  Ice-cold  carbonic-acid  water  is  an 
acceptable  and  useful  drink  to  allay  thirst.  Cephalalgia  may  be  rcliered 
by  cold  applications  to  the  head.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by 
saline  laxatives.  The  muscular  and  arthritic  pains  call  for  the  use  of 
opium,  especially  if  it  produce  no  unpleasant  after-effects.  IrrespectiTe 
of  the  pains,  opiates  are  indicated  to  relieve  sleeplessness. 

The  dietetic  treatment  is  important,  more  es])ecially  in  the  esses  is 
which  deficient  alimentation  has  been  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  diaeaae. 
In  this  fever,  as  in  other  fevers,  when  alimentary  support  is  indicated, 
milk  is  the  form  of  diet  to  be  preferred.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  this,  as  in  most  diseases,  there  is  never  an3''  danger  of  the  0Te^ 
appropriation  of  nutriment ;  the  only  risk  is  in  the  ingestion  of  moreibod 
than  can  be  digested.  It  is  desirable  that,  during  the  paroxysms,  fixNi 
one  to  two  quarts  of  milk  should  be  taken  daily.  In  the  intennuBioB, 
when  the  appetite  returns,  as  much  substantial  food  as  can  be  digested 
should  be  allowed ;  and  the  more  food  is  appropriated  in  this  stage,  tbe 
better  is  the  patient  enabled  to  tolerate  the  relapse.  Tonic  remediea  an 
indicated  throughout  the  disease,  and   especially  in  the  intenniciioiL 
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n  sn^all  doses,  and  some  preparation  of  iron,  are  the  tonics  to  be 

i. 

;  symptoms  denote  asthenia,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  indicated. 

asional  occurrence  of  death  from  syncope  renders  it  important  to 

irefully  for  this  indication.     When  there  is  any  room  for  suppos- 

alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  useful,  they  should  be  given  tenta- 
Qd  continued,  or  not,  according  to  the  effect,  especially  on  the 
id  temperature.     They  are,  of  course,  urgently  indicated  if  the 
ns  denote  danger  in  the  direction  of  asthenia, 
tion  to  the  urine  is  important.    It  is  to  be  recollected  that  a  cause 

is  suppression  of  urine.  If  the  urinary  excretion  be  deficient  in 
',  or  if,  the  quantity  being  sufficient,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  urea, 
\  are  indicated.  Should  the  kidneys  not  respond  to  diuretics, 
guc  laxatives  or  cathartics  are  indicated,  with  a  view  to  eliminate 
ough  the  alimentary  canal.  Active  hydragogues  are,  of  course, 
i,  if  ursemic  coma  or  convulsions  should  supervene, 
stated  that  convalescence  from  relapsing  fever  is  notably  slow, 

remaining  for  a  long  time  much  enfeebled,  and  tolerating  with 
r  affections  which  may  occur  before  the  recovery  is  complete. 
3  not  been  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  cases  which  have  come 
\y  observation.  It  is  doubtless  more  likely  to  be  marked  in  the 
which  there  had  been  impairment  of  the  vital  powers  from  innu- 
ind  hardships  before  the  fever  was  contracted ;  and,  also,  it  is 
ely  to  be  marked  where  abundant  alimentation  and  the  judicious 
;imulants  have  not  entered  into  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Erysipelatous  Fever. 

pelas,  considered  as  a  local  affection,  belongs  to  surgery  rather 
dicine ;  for  an  account  of  this  form  of  inflammation  the  reader  is 

to  surgicid  works.  It  occurs  as  an  occasional  complication  of 
inued  fevers  which  have  been  considered.  A  form  of  continued 
stinct  from  the  fevers  which  have  been  considered,  is  characterized 
equent  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  and  hence  it  is  called  erysipelatous 

As  a  distinct  form  or  species  of  fever,  this  is  to  be  distinguished 
rsipelas  occurring  as  a  local  affection  and  accompanied  with  more 
jbrile  movement.  The  fever  in  the  latter  is  sj^mptomatic,  whereas, 
^elatous  fever  it  is  primary  or  essential.  On  the  other  hand,  ery- 
iis  fever  is  to  be  distinguished  from  typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing 
ith  erysipelas  as  a  complication. 

pelatous  fever  occurs  as  a  sporadic  and  an  epidemic  disease.  Asa 
!  disease  it  is  rare,  and  has  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  studied  by 
f  tlie  analysis  of  recorded  cases.  The  invasion  is  either  abrupt  or 
a  forming  stage  of  variable  duration.  The  erysipelas  may  be  devel- 
;hin  a  few  hours  from  the  attack,  or  after  the  lapse  of  one,  two,  or 
ys.  The  head  is  oftenest  the  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  but  it  may  be 
id  in  an}'  part  of  the  body.  Different  parts  may  be  successively 
;  I  have  known  it  to  travel  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
rile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense.  Passive  delirium  and 
axic  symptoms  are  not  infrequently  developed  ;  in  other  words, 
loid  state  exists.  The  alxlominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are 
;  the  career  of  the  disease  is  shorter  than  that  of  t^^hoid  fever, 
aptoms  are  modified,  and  the  disease,  as  regards  duration  and 
is  affbcted  materially  by  the  degree  of  intensity,  the  extent,  and 
I  results  of  the  erysipelas.  The  general  principles  of  treatment 
8  ^ 
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are  the  same  as  in  other  of  the  continued  fevers.  In  the  existing  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  fever,  I  shall  pass  it  b}'  with  this  brief  notice.  It 
is  sometimes  classed  among  the  eruptive  fevers,  but  the  erysipelas  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  cutaneous  eruption. 

Epidemic  erysipelatous  fever,  I  shall  also  notice  very  briefly.  It  prt- 
vailed  extensively  in  this  country  from  1841  to  1846.  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  particular  section,  but  prevailed  in  certain  districts  in  the  New 
England,  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States.  In  some  localities  great 
numbers  were  affected,  and  the  mortality  was  large,  it  was  commonly 
known  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  as  the  ''  black  tongue,''  from  u 
appearance  of  the  tongue  occasionally  observed.  The  medical  journaU 
of  this  country,  during  the  years  just  named  and  afterward,  contain«^ 
many  articles  relating  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  different  loctli- 
ties.  Of  these,  an  article  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter,  giving  an  account  of 
the  disease  as  it  prevailed  in  Yennont,*  and  a  paper  by  the  late  Ik. 
Bennett,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  The 
latter  gives  an  analysis  of  various  articles  contained  in  different  medial 
journals.* 

The  epidemic  prevailed  in  isolated  sections.  It  did  not  appear  to  mi- 
grate or  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  Its  course  was  ^'irregiiiir 
and  erratic."  Pr.  Bennett,  however,  states  that  it  sometimes  ap])eaml 
to  follow  the  direction  of  rivers,  small  streams,  and  lakes.  The  attack 
was  sometimes  sudden  and  sometimes  preceded  by  premonitions;  the 
latter  rarely  existing  longer  than  24  hours,  and  being  the  same  as  tho«e 
belonging  to  the  access  of  other  fevers.  A  pronounce<l  and  frequentJj 
prolonged  chill,  with  or  without  rigor,  ushered  in  the  disease,  accom- 
panied often  by  pains  in  the  extremities,  and  in  some  cases  by  prwt 
prostration.  Pharyngitis  was  at  once  or  speedily  developed  ;  this  lucal 
affection  was  constant.  It  varied  much  in  different  casc*s  in  intensitv. 
Not  infrequently  it  was  attended  with  great  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and 
sometimes  sloughing  occurred.  The  inflammation  sometimes  involved 
the  larynx,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  death  was  due  to  either 
lar^Tigitis  or  ccdema  of  the  glottis.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck 
l)ecame  more  or  less  swollen,  the  swelling  in  some  cases  being  verypreit, 
and  occasionally  suppuration  taking  place. 

Erysipelas  was  far  from  l)eing  constant.  The  frequency  of  its  oecBr- 
rence  varied  at  different  times  and  places.  Pr.  Bennett  obsen-ed  it  in 
only  one-sixth  of  150  cases.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  erysipelag  occurs 
in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  propriety  of  calling  thediae9>< 
erysipelatous  fever  rests  upon  the  absence  of  any  other  and  better  name. 
The  erysii)elas  was  seated  in  different  parts.  It  was  apt  to  lead  to  sup- 
puration, gangrene,  and  sloughing.  The  danger  and  protractedness  of  the 
disease  depended  on  the  degree,  extent,  and  local  results  of  the  erysipelas. 

The  febrile  movement  was  more  or  less  intense.  Erratic  pains,  like 
those  of  neuralgia  and  muscular  rheumatism,  were  common  daring  tbe 
course  of  the  disease.  Typhoid  delirium  and  other  ataxic  8ym|)toBS 
occurred  in  severe  cases.  Petechiae  were  sometimes  observed.  Ahecemtt, 
without  erysipelas,  occurred  in  some  cases.  The  disease  was  not  infte- 
quently  complicated  with  inflammation  of  serous  membranes — tho  pJema, 
peritoneum,  and  the  cerebral  meninges.  Pneumonitis  was  mn  ooctaioBiI 
complication. 

Different  cases  differed  much  as  regards  the  gravity  of  the  diseasiL  !■ 

'  Vide  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Jannaiy,  1844. 
«  Vide  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  July,  1838. 
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many,  cases  the  disease  was  mild  and  ended  in  five  or  six  days.  The 
severity  and  danger  were  generally  due  to  the  complications.  Of  the 
cases  complicated  with  laryngitis,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  extensive 
erysipelas,  serous  inflammations,  and  pneumonitis,  a  large  proportion 
ended  fatally,  the  duration  being  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  prevailed  in  conjunction  with  this  epidemic  so 
uniformly  as  to  show  a  pathological  relationship  between  these  two  affec- 
tions. I'he  opinion  was  generally  held  that  the  former  was  caused  by 
a  virus  or  miasm  carried  by  the  obstetrician  from  patients  affected  with 
the  latter.  Assuming  this  to  be  true  in  certain  cases,  pueq)eral  perito- 
nitis was  by  no  means  iniiformly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  A 
rational  explanation  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  is  thatjabor  acted  as  an 
exciting  cause  and  determined  the  situation  of  the  local  affection  in  those 
predisposed  to  the  disease  from  the  action  of  the  epidemic  influence. 
Many,  if  not  most,  practitioners  held  that  the  disease  was  communicable. 
Its  contagiousness,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  established. 

As  regard^  treatment,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  practi- 
tioners advocated  .bleeding  and  other  of  the  measures  called  antiphlogistic. 
But  the  majority,  Ijcfore  the  epidemic  ceased  to  prevail,  were  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  these  measures.  In  view  of  the  sj'mptoms,  the 
ilature  of  the  disease,  the  tendency  to  suppuration  and  gangrene  in  the 
cases  in  which  ery8ii)elas  occurred,  and  the  other  complications  which 
were  liable  to  occur,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  measures  of  an  opposite  character.  Tonic  remedies,  alimentation, 
and  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  other  words,  supporting  "hieasures  of  treat- 
ment, were  indicated.  Mild  cases  requircMi  little  or  no  treatment;  but  in 
grave  cases,  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  management  of  other 
essential  fevers  with  serous  local  complications  were  applicable. 

Epidemic  Fever  Characterized  by  Mild  Erythematic 

Pharyngitis. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  185T  an  epidemic  fever  prevailed  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  Canada,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  pharynx, 
of  a  mild  grade  of  intensity',  and  unaccompanitKl  by  either  diphtheritic 
exudation  or  much  submucous  infiltration.  I  reported  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  23  cases  which  I  observed  and  recorded.  A  report  of  this 
epidemic,  based  upon  notes  of  37  cases,  was  at  the  same  time  made  by 
Prof,  Rochester  to  the  Buffalo  Medical  Association.*  The  different  cases 
presented  great  uniformity  as  regards  the  general  and  local  symptoms. 
The  fever  commenced  with  a  chili  without  rigors.  The  febrile  movement, 
in  all  the  cases,  was  considerable  or  marke<l.  The  severity  of  the  disease 
was  generally  sufficient  to  keep  the  patients  in  bed  for  several  <layR.  The 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  were  in  most  cases  moderately  enlarged, 
bat  without  suppuration.  Soreness  of  the  throat  was  not  a  prominent 
symptom,  even  when  the  pharyngitis  was  marked.  There  was  in  no  case 
an  eruption.  Vomiting  did  not  occur,  and  generally  the  bowels  were 
constipated.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  importance  referable  to  the 
pulmonary  and  nervous  system.  The  duration  of  the  fever  was  from 
throe  to  six  days.  It  affected  persons  of  either  sex,  and  of  all  ages.  The 
epidemic  continued  about  two  months,  reaching  its  acme  graduall}-,  and 
gradnally  declining.     In  no  case  under  my  observation  did  it  prove  fatal. 

•  Fcr  both  reports,  vide  Buffalo  Med.  Journal,  1857. 
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The  disease  wns  not  sfoilatiutt,  as  shown  by  its  affecting  poison* ■io  ] 
had  had  that  dig^ase,  by  the  fact  that  scarlatina  did  not  pi^vail  at  Ik  L 
time,  by  the  absence  of  aii  eruption  in  all  the  caaes,  by  the  dl>d-o(t«^| 
rt'iice  of  dropsy  as  a  sequel  in  any  case,  and  tbe  fact  that  mitldlt-v 
uud  Hgu'd  persona  were  attacked  as  well  as  childi-en  and  iu&nts.    Tta. 
were  iio  cases  of  epidemic  pharyngitis  with  the  exnttation  of  ljmiih,« 
diphthuna  in  that  part  of  the  country'.     The  fever  reaexahl«J  the  n 
cases  of  erysipelatous  fever  ^rhich  occurred  during  the  epidemic  prtvita 
of  that  disease,  tiut  erysipelas  was  not  developed  in  any  caac    Tbe  a 
bore  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  influenza,  except  that  the  local  a" 
was  seated  in  the  pharynx,  and  not  iu  the  Schneiderian  aud  I 
mucous  memhraiie. 

Palliative  measures  of  treatment  only  were  indicated. 

Dr.  Harvey  E.  Brown,  Asst  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  kindly  communinKd 
to  me  an  account  of  an  epidemic  similar  to  that  just  described,  which  p» 
vailed  among  the  United  States  troops,  statione<l  at  Uart'&  Inland,  L<w 
Island  Sound,  in  January  and  P'ehruiiry,  18G(i.  The  garrison  of  tbeiabu 
nuraliered  about  1000  men,  the  greater  part  l>eing  new  recruits.  Dl^i^ 
the  months  named  there  were  181  c&ses  of  tbe  fever.  The  attack  ra» 
menced  with  a  slight  chill,  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  naOBCa  ul 
'  vomiting.  Considemhle  febrile  movement  followed,  the  pulse  being  qoai 
and  full,  and  its  average  frcqueuey  being  about  100.  Oenerolly  the  bevtb 
were  constipated,  but  diarrhcea  occurred  in  a  few  cases.  Of  tlic  ml  uas, 
in  61  there  existed  marked  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  cases  pharyngeal  inflammation  existed,  but  it  •« 
comparatively  slight.  Swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  nM'km 
a  marked  feature  of  many  oases,  accompanied  by  much  pain,  but  in  m 
case  did  BUSbcation  occur.  In  several  cases  external  otitis  occurred  with 
discharge  of  purulent  matter.  In  seven  cases  erysipelafi  of  the  face  mpr- 
vened.  Hoarseness  existe-d  in  most  oases,  and  in  Iwo  or  three  cose*  tht« 
WHS  complete  aplionin.  Physical  exploration  showed  ab^^L-nce  of  any  f-ul- 
mnnnry  compHwitioii  in  nil  the  ciws.  In  sfVL'Ml  ciis,-.-*  tli.-r.'  n-.-  r.i.w  nt 
less  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  and  in  one  case  there  was  complete  rates- 
tion.  Examinations  of  the  urine  showed  no  abnormal  conditi<m.  Hk 
disease  varied  much  in  severity  in  different  cases,  but  in  no  case  wu  it 
fatal.  The  duration  varied  fVom  three  to  seven  days.  The  epidemiceoa- 
menced  about  the  lOth  of  January,  reached  its  maximum  about  tbe  ISA 
of  February,  and  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Brown's  communication,  March  3,  m 
gradually  declining. 

The  treatment  was,  at  the  outset,  a  saline  cathartic  ;  this  was  followfd 
by  the  liquor  ammoniie  acetatis,  and  putvis  ipecacuanha  et  opii  was  giTM 
ai  bedtime.  Gargles  of  tannin  and  capsicum  were  employed,  and  in  some 
cases  the  throat  was  bnmhed  with  aweak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silrcr. 
The  enlargG<l  lymphatic  glands  were  sometimes  painted  with  tlte  tinctUR 
of  iodine,  with  good  etfecL 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TModlcftl  FeTen.    Intermittent  Fever— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  History— Causation 
—Diagnosis— Prognosis— Treatment    Pernicious  Intermittent  Fever. 

THE  periodical  are  distinguished  from  the  continued  fevers  by  the  oc- 
currence of  febrile  paroxysms  or  marked  exacerbations  in  a  regular 
order  of  succession,  thereby  exemplifying  a  law  of  periodicity'.  This  dis- 
tinction  applies  more  especially  to  the  fevers  called  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent. Yellow  fever  is  generally  included  among  the  periodical  fevers, 
aod  belongs  perhaps  more  appropriately  here  than  in  any  other  nosologi- 
eal  diAision.  The  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  often  distin- 
gaished  as  malarial  feaers.  These  fevers  will  be  found  to  present  many 
striking  points  of  difference,  as  contrasted  with  the  fevers  which  have  been 
iMHisidered  in  the  preceding  chapters.  They  differ  not  only  in  the  events 
of  the  clinical  history,  but  as  regards  the  laws  governing  their  causation, 
daration,  complication,  sequels,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  control- 
lable by  known  remedies. 

Intermittent  Fever. 

An  intermittent  fever  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  febrile  par- 
oxysms in  regular  succession,  and  b}'  the  absence  of  febrile  movement  be- 
tween the  parox^'sms.  The  intermission  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this 
form  of  fever,  as  its  name  implies.  Popularly,  the  disease  is  known  as 
**  fever  and  ague,"  "  chill  fever,"  "  the  shakes,"  and,  by  names  expressive 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced,  as,  in  Louisiana,  "  swamp  fever," 
"Panama  fever,"  etc.  Although  essentially  the  same  disease,  intermit- 
tent fever,  as  ordinarily  presented  in  practice,  is  unattended  with  danger 
to  life,  bnt  occasionally  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  maladies. 
Hence  I  shall  consider  tirst  simple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and 
afterward,  the  grave  forms  of  the  disease  under  the  head  of  pernicious 
intermittent  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Bronzing  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  brain 
which  is  found  after  death  from  remittent  and  from  pernicious  intermit- 
tent fever,  together  with  the  presence  of  dark  pigment  in  the  blood  (mehi- 
naemia),  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  more  or  less  of  the  cases  of  simple 
intermittent  fever  in  which  the  disease  ends  in  recovery.  Aside  fiom 
these  there  are  no  known  lesions  which  are  characteristic  of  intermittent 
fever. 

Clinical  History. — The  clinical  history  will  embrace  an  account, 
first^  of  the  paroxj'sm,  and,  second^  of  the  intermission. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  is  sudden.  In  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  however,  there  are  premonitions  for  a  variable  ]x»riod.  The  pre- 
monitions are  not  very  distinctive  of  this  disease,  consisting  of  pain  in  the 
head,  yawnings,  indisposition  to  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general 
malaise.     Although  not  very  definite,  they  sometimes  suflice  to  lead  pa- 
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tients  who  have  been  repeatedly  affected  with  intermittent  feyer  to  antici- 
pate an  impending  attack. 

A    paroxysm,  when   complete,  consists  of  three  distinct  periods  or 
stages,  viz.,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stage. 

Cold  Sla<je. — This  stage  commences  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  he^ 
ginning  in  the  loins  and  extending  thence  over  the  back  and  limbs.  The 
chill  is  more  or  less  intense,  in  some  cases  consisting  of  a  slight  creepiug 
sensation  of  coldness  with  shiverings,  and  in  other  causes  extremely  severe. 
Muscular  tremor  commonly  known  as  rigor  ma}'  or  may  not  ac^eonipanj 
the  chill.  I  have  met  with  a  single  example  of  distinct  rigor  without  a 
sensation  of  chilliness.  During  the  chill,  bristling  of  the  hairs  ovtr  the 
bod}' ,  or  horripilation,  and  the  appearance  fiimiliar  as  ^*  goose-skin"  are 
often  observed.  Notwithstanding  the  sensation  of  coldness  which  the 
patient  experiences,  and  the  feeling  of  coldness  when  the  hand  is«  placed 
oti  certain  parts,  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla  shows  an  increaee 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  thermometer,  however,  ap^ilied  to 
the  extremities,  shows  a  decrease^  of  temperature  below  that  of  health. 
The  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  begins  prior  to  the  paroxysm, 
The  sensation  of  coldness  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  part  of  the  IxmIjt.  as 
the  back,  or  to  the  extremities.  Duiing  the  rigor  frequently  the  teeth 
chatter,  and  the  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  arc  sonietimes  s<ii9- 
cient  to  shake  with  considerable  violence  the  bed  on  which  the  patient 
lies. 

During  this  stage  the  patient  frequently  sighs,  the  pulse,  which  is 
usually  accelerated,  is  small  and  feeble,  the  countenance  has  an  e.\)»re$$ico 
of  anxiety,  the  prolabia  and  face  are  pale,  or  frecpiently  livid,  and  livitlity 
is  often  marked  at  the  roots  of  the  nails.  The  general  ap]>earauec  i*  as 
if  the  jxji^on  had  been  exposed  to  intense  cold.  The  circulation  is*  some- 
times com[)letely  suspended  in  the  fingers,  which  are  waxy  in  appearance, 
devoid  of  sejisibility,  and  do  not  bleed  if  wounded.  Other  8ym[)toms  are, 
mental  irritability,  a  sense  of  oppression  referred  to  the  pnecordia,  {laia 
in  the  head  and  limbs,  and  palpitation. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  from  a  few  moments  to  two  hours  or 
even  longer.  The  average  duration  may  be  estimated  at  from  a  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  hour.  The  transition  to  the  next  stage  is  sometimes 
abrupt,  but  generally  gradual ;  flushings  of  heat  are  felt,  the  rigor  ceases, 
the  coldness,  as  it  were,  melts  away,  febrile  movement  is  develo|je(i,  and 
the  cold  stage  is  then  ended. 

The  cold  stage  is  not  infrequently  wanting,  the  paroxysm  beginniDg 
with  the  hot  stage.  I  have  known  a  state  of  intense  nervousness  take 
the  place  of  the  cold  stage.  Gastralgia  and  giistric  irritability,  as  denolHl 
by  incessant  vomiting,  are  other  morbid  conditions  which  sometimes 
occur  instead  of  this  stage ;  also  drowsiness  or  stupor  and  a  coiiditioD 
resembling  hysterical  coma.  Veritable  coma  is  liable  to  occur,  in  this 
stage,  in  a  form  of  the  disease  which  will  be  noticed  separately  under  the 
head  of  ]}*irnirious  intermilleni  feoer.  In  young  children  convulsions 
are  apt  to  occur  in  the  cold  stage. 

Congestion  of  internal  organs  must  necessarily  be  involved  in  the  cold 
stage,  iiKismuch  as  there  is  less  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  surface,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  not  diminished.  But  the  primary  and  essential 
morbid  condition  underlies  the  congestion ;  in  fact  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  is  an  effect  of  an  active  contraction  or  spasm  of  the  peripheral  ves- 
sels, the  blood  accumulating  in  the  internal  organs  in  conseqaence  of  its 
iKjinir  driven  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  That  the  congestion  incident 
to  this  stage  does  not  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  other  stages  is 
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shown  by  the  fact  that  the  cold  stage  is  not  infroqiiently  wanting,  and 
the  other  skiges  in  these  eases  are  not  less  marked  than  when  the  cold 
stage  occurs. 

Mot  Stage. — This  stage  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  intense  febrile 
movement.  The  skin  becomes  hot,  the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  full  or 
bounding,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  cephalalgia  continues,  but  the  pain  in 
the  limbs  and  the  prescordial  oppression  disappear.  The  thermometer  in 
the  axilla  indicates  a  rapid  increase  of  heat  usually  to  105°  or  IOC ^  Fahr. 
Thirst  is  usually*  a  prominent  s^^mptom.  The  intensity  of  the  febrile  move- 
ment varies  considerably  in  dilferent  cases.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is 
from  three  to  eight  hours.  It  is  evident,  in  this  stage,  the  spasm  of  the 
vessels  of  the  periphery,  which  existed  in  the  cold  stage,  has  ceased,  and, 
in  place  of  that  morbid  state,  the  distributing  vessels  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  are  abundantly  dilateil.  Whether  the  dilatation  be  due  to  a  para- 
lyzed condition  of  the  vessels  or  to  an  increased  attraction  of  tlie  tissues 
for  blood,  our  present  actual  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide. 

Sweating  Stage, — Perspiration  appears  first  on  the  face  and  afterward 
on  the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  febrile  movement  gradually  abates,  and 
at  length  disapi)ears.  The  heat  of  the  surface,  cephalalgia,  thirst,  rest- 
lessness, etc.,  cease.  The  thermometer  indicates  a  rapid  defervescence, 
the  heat  fiilling  to  the  normal  standard.  The  patient  obtains  refresliing 
sleep.  With  this  stage  tlie  paroxysm  ends.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
sweating,  different  cases  differ ;  it  is  sometimes  profuse,  and  sometimes 
slight.  The  durating  of  tlio  sweating  stage  is  variable,  the  average  dura- 
tion being  three  or  four  liours.  The  sweating  is  evidence  that  the  febrile 
movement  is  about  to  cease.  That  it  is  tlie  means  of  bringing  the  parox- 
ysm to  a  close  is  by  no  means  certain ;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
intermission,  and  it  may  be  an  eiiect,  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  the  febrile  movement.  During  and  succeeding  the  paroxysm,  urea, 
nric  acid,  and  the  chlorides  in  the  urine  are  increased.  The  urine  is  not 
infrequently  albuminous,  and  occasionally  hsematuria  exists. 

The  intermission,  called  also  the  apyrexial  period,  is  the  space  of  time 
between  two  successive  parox3'sras.  The  period  from  the  beginning  of 
one  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  paroxysm  is  called  the  interval,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  intermission.  The  duration  of  the  interval  is  the  basis 
of  a  division  into  varieties  commonly  known  as  the  different  types  of  the 
disease.  Each  variety  of  type  observes  a  law  of  i)eriodieity  in  the  sue- 
oession  of  paroxysms — a  wonderful  fact  belonging  among  the  pathological 
mysteries  of  which  our  present  knowledge  affonls  no  explanation.  Tliere 
are  thi-ee  simple  tyjKJs  of  intennittent  fever,  viz.,  tha  quotidian^  terfiaji^ 
nnd, quartan  type.  In  the  quotidian  t3'i>e  the  interval  is  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  the  paroxysm  recurs  daily,  as  the  name  imports.  In  the 
tertian  type  the  interval  is  about  forty-eight  hours,  or  the  paroxysm 
recurs  on  the  third  day,  reckoning  in  the  days  on  which  two  successive 
parox3'sms  take  place.  In  the  quartan  tyixj  the  inter\-al  is  about  sevent^'- 
two  hours,  or  the  paroxysm  recurs  on  the  fourth  da}'.  As  a  rule,  the  parox- 
ysms are  uniform  in  each  individual  case  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  the 
cold  stage,  the  duration  of  the  sevend  stages  resjiectivel}',  the  severity  of 
eacli  etc. ;  but  they  present  considerable  diversity  in  different  cases.  Of 
the  three  simple  types,  the  quotidian  and  tertian  type  are  bj'far  the  most 
ft*equent.  Examples  of  the  quartan  type  are  comi)arativel3'  rare.  Of 
98,237  cases  of  intermittent  fever  in  the  Uniteil  States  arm}',  only  1757 
were  of  the  quartan  tyi)e.» 

>  Tide  Woodward,  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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As  regards  the  relative  frequency  of  quotidian  and  tertian  ca8c«,  Htlitr 
may  predominate  at  particular  seasons.  In  the  same  locaJity  the  mjijority 
of  eases  are,  at  one  season,  of  the  quotidian,  an<l,  at  another  »«ea.son,  of  iht 
tertian  type.  In  an  aggregate  of  cases  occurring  in  a  series  of  yeaw  tbe 
quotidian  type  predominates.  Of  98,237  cases  in  the  United  tStates  simiv, 
51,623  cases  were  of  quotidian  and  44,857  cases  of  tertian  type.'  Cas« 
have  l)een  observed  in  which  the  }  aroxysm  has  recurred  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  day,  and  hence  there  may  be  a  quintan,  a  M.*xtan,  a 
heptun,  and  an  octan  type  of  intermittent  fever.  Such  eases,  however, 
are  among  the  rarest  of  the  rare  cuiiosities  of  clinical  experience,  la 
some  cases,  during  the  continuance  of  tlie  disease,  the  type  changes,  the 
quotidian  succeeding  the  tertian,  or  vice  versa ;  such  cases,  however,  are 
extremely  rare. 

Cases  occasionally  are  presented  in  which  one  of  the  simple  typen  is 
duplicated ;  that  is,  two  sets  of  paroxysms  of  the  same  type  eoexiet 
Thus,  one  compound  ty]>e  is  called  a  double  quotidian^  two  paroxy^tms 
occurring  daily.  Another  compound  type  is  a  double  tertian.  In  a  duuMe 
tertian  a  paroxysm  occurs  daily,  but  the  paroxysms  on  successive  day* 
take  place  at  ditferent  hours,  and  may  differ  in  various  ways,  whereas  oq 
alternate  days  they  occur  at  the  same  hour,  and  correspond  in  other  re- 
spects. Again,  a  tertian  is  doubled  or  duplicated  when  two  paroxysms 
occur  on  alternate  days.  Another  compound  type  is  a  double  quartan. 
In  this  tj'pe  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  two  successive  days,  and  on  the  third 
day  there  is  no  paroxysm.  Finally,  a  triple  quartan  is  a  compound  type 
in  which  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  three  successive  days,  the  paroxysm  on 
each  day  presenting  notable  points  of  difference,  but  eac*h  paroxysm  cor- 
responding with  that  which  recurs  on  the  fourth  day.  These  compound 
tyi^CvS,  excei)t  the  double  tertian,  are  extremely  rare,  and  merel}-  iuterifst- 
ing  as  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  The  double  tertian  is  not  vcnr 
infrequently  met  with. 

Paroxysms  may  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  They  very  rarely  occur 
during  the  night.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  quotidian  and 
tertian  t^'ixj  the  paroxysms  occur  before  noon  ;  quartans  are  as  likely  to 
occur  after  as  before  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  infants  the  ty|)e  is  almort 
uniformly  quotidian.  Asa  rule,  the  successive  paroxysms  rc»cur  pn-ei^ely 
or  nearly  at  the  same  hour ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  variation  from  thit 
rule,  and  the  variation  is  in  accordance  with  a  law  when  the  paroxysms 
are  said  to  be  either  anticipating  or  retanling.  They  are  anticipating 
when  each  successive  paroxysm  recurs  earlier,  by  the  same  period,  than 
the  last.  Thus,  they  may  regularly  anticipate  half  an  hour,  an  hour  ani 
a  half,  etc.  The  paroxysms  are  retarding  when  each  successive  paroxysm 
is,  in  like  mnnner,  delayed.  This  variation  in  the  time  of  recurrence  it 
generally  evidence  that  the  disease  is  about  to  end. 

During  the  intermission  there  is  much  difference  in  different  casea  at 
regards  freedom  from  ailments.  In  some  cases  the  |>atient  complains 
only  of  a  certain  amount  of  debility;  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  good, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  disorder  of  any  of  the  functions.  In  other  cue» 
r^  irked  prostration  follows ;  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  more  or  Jen 
impaired,  and  various  disturbances  exist. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  an  occasional  complication.  The  enlarp- 
ment  i%  often  sufllcient  for  the  organ  to  be  readily  felt  through  the  ab* 
dominal  walls,  constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ^  ague  cake" 
in  districts  where  the  disease  prevails.     The  organ  in  some  cases  becomei 

*  Vide  Woodward,  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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enormoasl}'  enlarged.  Tbis  complication  is  not  very  frequent.  It  occurs 
in  some  cases  when  the  disease  bus  been  of  short  duration,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  develo]X3d  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  has 
existed  for  a  long  period.  Its  pathological  connection  with  the  disease 
is  not  nnderstood.  It  may  continue  for  a  considerable  period  after  the 
paroxysms  cease. 

Amemia  is  incident  to  the  disease,  especially  if  it  have  l>een  of  consider- 
able duration.  The  pallor  of  the  face  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  protracted,  or  in  which  fn»quent  relapses  have  taken  place,  is  often 
associated  with  a  yellowish  or  sallow  tint,  and  iiith  more  or  less  a^demn, 
giving  rise  to  a  characteristic  i)hysiognomy.  These  characters  denote 
what  is  called  the  malarious  cachexia.  General  dropsy  is  an  occasional 
concomitant  or  sequel.  Notjd)le  anasarca,  with  effiision  into  the  serous 
cavities,  is  sometimes  incident  to  the  disease,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
denote  either  a  cardiac  or  rennl  atfection.  An  herpetic  eruption  about 
the  mouth  is  a  frequent  concomitant. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite.  It  not  infrequently  ends  spon- 
taneously after  a  few  paroxysms,  but  in  man}-  cases  it  continues  for  weeks 
and  even  months,  if  not  arrested  by  curative  means.  Its  indefiniteness 
of  duration  is  a  striking  point  of  dirtVrence  as  contrasterl  with  the  con- 
tinaed  fevers  ;  its  self-limitati(m  is  not,  as  in  the  latter,  restricted  within 
a  certain  period.  Another  not  less  striking  point  of  diiference  relates  to 
the  liability  to  relapses.  Subsequent  attacks  occur  in  the  great  miijority 
of  cases.  The  liability  to  relapse  remains  for  many  years.  In  some  cases 
saccessive  attacks  occur  rc»gularly  after  a  certain  ix?riod,  showing  that  in 
these  cases  the  relapr<i^s  take  place  in  ncconlance  with  an  hitrinsic  ten- 
denc3',  that  is,  irre«iK»ctive  of  external  causes.  The  notion  was  formerly 
entertained  that  the  ten(U*ncy  to  relai>se  was  lessened  if  the  disease  be 
left  to  end  of  its  own  accord,  or  '*  wear  itself  out."  So  far  from  this  being 
trae,  I  believe  that  clinical  exjwrience  shows  a  dimiuishcHl  tendency  to 
relapse  in  proportion  as  the  paroxysms  are  si")eedily  interrui)ted  by  thera- 
peutical interference.  Aft<.»r  the  paroxysms  have  cease<l  to  recur,  either 
spontaneously  or  from  the  use  of  reme<lies,  thermometrie  observations 
may  show  more  or  less  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body  at  the  time  wlion 
the  paroxysm  was  to  be  ex|)ected.  So  long  as  these  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature occur,  the  disease  has  not  completely  disapj^eared,  and  relapses 
are  liable  to  occur. 

Physicians  in  malarious  districts  become  familiar  with  cases  which  may 
be  called  cases  of  latent  inter mif tent  fever.  In  these  cases  paroxysms 
are  not  fully  <leveloi)ed,  but  the  patient  complains  of  indetinite  ailments, 
to  which  the  term  biliouA  is  frecpiently  applied.  The  a[)ix»tite  is  inipaireil 
or  lost ;  there  may  be  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting,  with  pain  in  the 
head,  indisposition  to  exertion,  etc.  The  tongue  is  frequently  covered 
with  a  thin  and  very  white  coating.  A  close  examination  will  sometimes 
disclose  evidence  of  periodicity  in  an  increase  of  ailments  at  reirular 
periods  on  successive  days  or  on  altemaU^  days,  and  slight  manifestations 
of  the  several  st;ig(?s  of  a  paroxysm  may  be  observed.  The  thennometer 
in  the  axilla  is  u^c^ful-,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  in  these  cases,  showing  a 
])erio<lical  rise  of  tt^mperature  when  the  surface  of  the  body  may  not  show 
increase  of  heat,  and  the  j)ulse  is  but  little  accelerated,  in  a  ease  under 
observation  at  Hellevue  Hospital,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  morning 
temperature  in  the  axilla  was  105°  Fahr.,  the  pulse  being  onl^'  80,  and  at 
evening  the  temi>erature  was  100^.  Under  the  free  use  of  quinia,  the 
daily  incn»ase  of  temperature  rapidly  diminished,  and  in  a  short  time 
ceased.      The  prompt  relief  afforded  by  treatment  addressed  to  a  sus- 
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l^ected  malarious  condition  shows  the  correctness  of  the  snspicion,  aixi 
this  treatment  may  be  resorted  to  tentatively  in  cases  of  doubt  The 
affection,  in  these  cases,  is  sometimes  called  dumb  ague.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  paroxysms  in  which  rigors  are  wanting. 

Intermittent  fever  is  said  to  be  maaked  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  is 
associated  with  other  affections.  It  may  exist  in  combination  with  v». 
rious  affections — bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  dysentery,  etc.  The  association 
may  render  the  periodical  disease  irregular,  and  interfere  with  the  fuU 
development  of  the  paroxysms.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  correct  to  applj 
to  the  associated  affections  the  term  malarial,  meaning  thereby  that  these 
affections  are  due  to  malaria.  They  are  simply  accompanied  by  pbeno* 
mena  proceeding  from  malarious  disease  existing  in  combination.  In 
malarious  districts  the  influence  of  malaria  is  apt  to  pervade  all  afllecs 
tions,  and  claims  special  measures  of  treatment.  Of  this  fact  practitioners 
in  these  districts  become  fully  aware.  Paroxysms  of  neuralgia  sometimes 
appear  to  take  the  place  of  the  parox^'sms  of  intermittent  fever,  recurring 
with  the  same  regularity  after  intervals  corresponding  to  those  in  the  di^ 
fereut  types  of  intermittent  fever,  and  a  cure  is  effected  by  the  remedic* 
which  are  eilicacious  in  the  latter  disease. 

Causation. — The  causation  involves  a  special  morbific  agenU  commonlj 
known  as  malaria.  The  existence  of  a  sj^ecial  cause  is  logically  inferred 
from  the  i>eculiar  character  of  the  disease,  its  limitation  to  certahi  locdi- 
ties  called  malarious,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  controlled  by  remedies  baring 
a  specific  operation.  The  production  of  the  special  cause  was  attributed 
to  vegetable  decom[)08ition  in  marshy  localities,  and  called  marsh  miam^ 
in  1717,  by  Lancisci,  an  Italian  writer.  This  doctrine,  and  the  name, 
have  since  been  very  generally  adopted.  But  that  something  more  than 
ordinary  vegetable  decomposition  is  requisite  for  its  production  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  disease  being  indigenous  in  certain  localities,  whereas, 
in  certain  districts  and  countries  in  which  vegetable  decom]K>sit ion  must 
take  place  abundantly,  the  disease  never  occurs.  If  proiUice<i  in  connec- 
tion with  vegetable  decomposition,  it  depends  on  incidental  circumstances 
I)eculiar  to  certain  localities.  Observation  shows  that  it  is  generated 
more  especially  in  marshy  situations,  but  its  production  is  not  confined 
to  such  situations,  and,  hence,  the  name  marsh  miasm  is  oi)en  to  criticiMn. 
The  following  statements  embody  points  relating  to  our  existing  knowl- 
edge of  malaria,  which  are  of  practical  importance : — 

''1.  It  affects,  by  preference,  low  and  moist  localities." 

'^2.  It  is  almost  never  developed  at  a  lower  temperature  than  60° 
Fahr.'' 

'*  3.  Its  evolution  or  active  agency  is  checked  by  a  temperature  of  32**." 

^^4.  It  is  most  abundant  and  most  virideut  as  we  approach  the  equator 
and  the  sea-coast." 

"5.  It  has  an  affinity  for  dense  foliage,  which  has  the  power  of  accu- 
mulating it  when  lying  in  the  course  of  winds  blowing  from  malarious 
localities." 

'*  6.  Forests  or  even  woods  have  the  power  of  obstructing  and  prevent- 
ing its  transmission  under  these  circumstances." 

"  7.  By  atmospheric  currents  it  is  capable  of  being  transported  to  con- 
siderable distiuiccs,  probably  as  far  as  five  miles." 

"  8.  It  may  be  developed  in  previously  healthy  places  by  turning  up  of 
the  soil,  as  in  making  excavations  for  the  foundations  of  houses,  tracka 
for  railroads,  and  lx?ds  for  canals." 

'^  d.  In  ceitain  cases  it  seems  to  be  attracted  and  absorbed  by  bodiea 
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of  water  lying  in  the  course  of  such  winds  as  waft  it  from  the  miasmatic 
source." 

*'  10.  Experience  alone  can  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  malaria  in  any  given  locality." 

^*  11.  In  proportion  as  countries,  previously  malarious,  are  cleared  up 
and  thickly  settled,  periodical  fevere  disappear,  in  many  instances  to  be 
replaced  by  typhoid  fever."* 

The  telluric  source  of  malaria  is  proven  by  facts  contained  in  the  fore- 
going statements ;  the  fact  of  its  being  endemic  in  certain  localities  is 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  this  source.  It  is  generated  only  during  the 
summer  season.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  its  specific  gravity  keeps  it 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Persons  sleeping  in  an  upper  story  may 
escape,  when  those  sleeping  on  a  level  with  the  ground  become  affected. 
It  is  more  abundant  in  the  night-air  than  during  the  da}-,  and  hence  the 
disease  may  often  be  avoided  by  avoiding  exposure  in  the  evening,  night, 
or  early  in  the  morning.'  The  special  cause  of  tliis  disease  is  never  repro- 
claced  in  the  bodies  of  those  affected  ;  that  is,  the  causation  never  involves 
the  existence  of  a  virus  or  an  infectious  miasm.  Facts  abundantly  prove 
that  the  disease  is  in  no  sense  communicable  from  one  person  to  another. 

A  remarkable  paper  on  the  cause  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
appeared,  in  1866,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisburj^,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  Histology,  and  Pathology  in  the  Charity  Ilospital  Medical 
College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.'  In  this  paper  Prof.  Salisbury  claims  to  have 
ascertained  that  these  fevers  are  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  sys- 
tem of  cells  or  spores  emanating  from  certain  species  of  nlgoid  plants, 
called  Palmellse^  which  belong  to  the  lowest  known  vegetable  organisms. 
To  these  species  of  plants  he  applies  the  generic  name  Gemiaama^  signi- 
fying earth  miasm,  and  he  also  calls  them  ague-plants.  Prof.  Salisbury 
claims  that  this  discovery  is  based  on  the  following  facts :  A  microscopi- 
C^al  examination  of  the  salivary  secretions  and  mucous  expectoration,  in 
the  morning,  of  persons  living  in  a  malarious  region,  showed  cells  of  an 
algoid  type,  resembling  strongly  those  of  the  palmellae,  to  be  the  only  con- 
stant bodies  present ;  and  these  bodies  were  invariably  absent  whenever 
the  mucous  secretions  were  examined  from  |)ersons  residing  above  the 
summit  plane  of  ague.  These  palmelloid  cells  were  obtained  by  susj^end- 
ing  plates  of  glass,  near  broken  ground,  over  night,  in  places  whence  ma- 
larious emanations  were  know  to  arise.  The  so-called  ague-plants  were 
invariably  found  in  numerous  localities  in  which  intermittent  fever  pre- 
vailed, and  in  no  instance  were  they  found  where  this  disease  did  not  occur. 
Oakes  of  surface  soil  from  a  malarious  locality,  which  were  covered  with 
the  palmellse,  were  carried  to  a  high,  hilly  district,  situated  five  miles  from 
any  malarious  locality,  where  a  case  of  ague  had  never  been  known  to 
iKJCur.  These  cakes  were  exposed  on  the  sill  of  an  open  second  story 
window  opening  into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  two  3^oung  men.  A  plate 
>f  glass  suspended  over  them  during  the  night  was  found  to  be  covered 
irith  palmelloid  spores  and  cells.  Both  the  3'oung  men  had  intermittent 
Tever,  one  on  the  twelfth  and  the  other  on  the  fourteenth  day,  no  other 

'  Report  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Miasmatic  Fevers,  by  John  T.  Met- 
alfe,  M.D.,  published  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  1862. 

•  For  an  elaborate  exposition  of  facts  pertaining  to  malaria,  the  reader  is  referred 
o  the  able  and  learned  work  by  La  Roche,  entitled,  '*  Pneumonia  ;  its  Supposed 
Ckmnection  with  Autumnal  Fevers  :  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and 
Horbid  Agency  of  Malaria."  Philadelphia,  1854. 

*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1866. 
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members  of  the  family  beeominsr  affected.     The  ague-plants  were  found  in 
the  urine  of  ix^rsons  atfected  with  intermittent  fever. 

The  cr3'ptogamic  theory  is  consistent  with  well  known  fact*  relating  to 
the  causation,  namely,  the  production  of  the  disease  in  the  summt^r  sea- 
son ;  its  prevalence  in  marshy  situations ;  the  absence  of  the  cause  when 
parts  known  to  be  malarious  are  submerged,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
abundance  of  the  cause  in  these  parts  in  a  drj'  season  ;  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain countries  and  sections  are  never  malarious,  etc.  During  the  sixyein 
which  have  elapsed,  however,  since  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Salisboir's 
paper,  his  data  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  others, 
and  the  validity  of  the  discovery  is  not,  as  yet  (1872),  generally  recognized. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  indefinite ;  it  ma^^  be  a  few  days  only,  or  a 
few  weeks,  but  it  is  not  infrequently  many  months,  and  probabl}-  yean 
may  elapse  after  the  reception  of  the  malaria  before  its  morbid  effecUiare 
manifested.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  striking  facta 
pertaining  to  this  disease.  Auxiliary  causes  appear  to  be  often  neeessaiy 
to  give  efficiency  to  the  special  cause.  An  attack  is  apt  to  occur  after 
exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion,  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  etc.  The 
activity  of  the  special  cause  is  also  often  awakened  by  the  occurrence  of 
some  other  affection.  Tlie  disease  occurs  especially'  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  auxiliary'  causes  in  these 
seasons.   The  vernal  intermittents  are  in  general  milder  than  the  autumnal 

The  disease  shows  no  preference  for  either  sex,  and  it  affects  all  ages. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  offers  no  difflcnltj. 
The  t3*i)e  is  to  be  determined  only  by  the  duration  of  the  intervals  and  a 
comparison  of  the  paroxysms.  Latent  and  masked  intermittents  are  not 
so  easily  recognized,  and  in  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis  the  effect  of 
treatment  is  sometimes  to  be  considered.  Febrile  paroxysms  resembling 
those  of  intermittent  fever  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  they  may  present  the  three  stages  well  marked, 
and  recur  at  rc?gular  intervals.  The}'  oftener  occur  in  the  afternoon  than 
in  the  forenoon,  whereas  the  reverse  obtains  in  intermittent  fever.  The 
coexistence  of  tul)erculous  disease  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
this  differential  diagnosis,  also  the  known  exposure  to  malaria  or  other- 
wise. The  treatment  appropriate  to  intermittent  fever  will  sometimes 
arrest  the  paroxysms  connected  with  tuberculosis.  Chills  connected  with 
suppuration  in  some  of  the  internal  organs  may  suggest,  as  probable,  the 
action  of  malaria  in  malarious  districts.  The  irregularity  of  their  occur- 
rence, the  inofficacy  of  treatment  si)ecially  directed  to  a  malarious  afle^ 
tion,  and  the  discovery  of  the  local  affection  will  in  time  clear  np  the 
diagnosis.  Happily  the  remedies  indicated  in  malarious  diseases  are 
rarely  hurtful  in  the  cases  in  which  intermittent  fever  is  incorrectly  sup- 
posed to  exist.  Operations  on  the  urinary  passages,  such  as  catbeteriam 
and  lithotrity,  are  apt  to  produce  paroxysms  resembling  those  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  If  the  observations  of  Prof.  Salisbury  be  accepted  as  accu- 
rate, the  presence  of  the  so-called  ague  plant  in  the  urine  is  a  diagnostic 
evidence  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — Ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  ferer,  as  regards  imme- 
diate danger,  is  not  a  grave  affection.  Whenever  the  disease  inrdTes 
immediate  danger,  it  is  to  be  considere<l  as  pernicious,  and  not  therefore 
b.'longing  under  the  head  of  ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  fever.  An 
important  fact  is,  an  intermittent  fever  at  first  devoid  of  immediate  dan- 
ger may  become  pernicious.     An  ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  may 
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ve  remotely  serious,  if  it  continue  longer  recur  frequently,  by  inducing 
?mia,  general  dropsy,  or  the  malarious  cachexia.  The  remote  etTecta 
the  disease,  however,  are  very  rarely  in  themselves  fatal ;  death  may 
Lilt  from  the  association  of  intermittent  fever  with  other  atfections.  It 
been  supposed  that  this  disease  exerts  a  protective  influence  against 
development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  so  far  from  this  being  true, 
re  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  promotes  the  development  of  the  atfec- 
1  just  named  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  It  is  not  a  small  calamity  to 
ttract  intermittent  fever  on  account  of  the  liability  to  relapse,  and  to 
urrence  of  the  disease  in  connection  with  other  aflections. 

Treatment. — ^For  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  medicine  possesses 
cifics,  if  any  remedies  are  entitled  to  this  appellation.  This  statement 
>lie8  especially  to  the  salts  of  quinia,  of  which  the  sulphate  is  the  one 
lost  universally  used.     The  sulphate  of  quinia  will  promptly  inten*upt 

recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  in  the  vast  majority 
3ases.  It  is  always  desirable  to  arrest  the  disease  as  speedily  as  pos- 
le.  Its  morbid  effects  are  less  in  proportion  as  it  is  quickly  arrested, 
L  the  liability  to  relapses  is  diminished.  There  is  no  need  of  prepara- 
y  treatment.  This  position  was  taken  by  the  author  in  an  article  pub- 
led  more  than  30  years  ago.^  An  experience  embracing  many  hundred 
es  in  different  climates,  since  the  date  of  that  publication,  has  abund- 
ly  confirmed  the  correctness  of  this  position.  Aside  from  the  delay  in 
estiug  the  disease,  the  measures  heretofore  employed  to  prepare  the 
tem  for  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or  other  special  remedies  were  injurious, 
dse  measures  were,  mercurial  cathartics,  emetics,  and  sometimes  bleed- 
.  They  are  not  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  int«nnittent  fever.  A 
isideratioh  of  no  small  importance,  as  enforcing  an  immediate  employ- 
Qt  of  the  abortive  treatment,  is  the  possibility  of  an  intermittent  fever, 
first  simple  or  ordinary,  IxK^oming,  after  several  paroxysms,  pernicious. 
iVith  respect  to  the  time  of  giving  the  anti-periodic  remedy,  my  expe- 
lee  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Bretonneau,  Graves,  Briquet, 
iQsseau,  Murchison,  and  others  have  arrived,  viz.,  that  it  proves  most 
!Ctive  when  given  as  near  as  possible  to  the  paroxysm  which  has  passed. 
[r  probable  that  if  it  be  given  in  the  sweating  stage,  the  chances  of  pre- 
iting  the  next  paroxysm  are  greater  than  if  the  administration  be  de- 
ed until  after  this  stage.  As  regards  doses,  the  most  effective  plan  is 
give  the  remedy  so  as  to  produce  evidence  of  cinchonism  as  speedily 
possible.     This  object  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  at  a  single  dose 

quantity  supposed  to  be  required.     This  quantity  for  an  adult  is  from 

to  twenty  grains.  A  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  is  generally 
3rated  by  the  stomach  as  well  as  smaller  doses.  An  objection,  how- 
T,  to  this  method  is,  the  quantity  estimated  as  sufficient  may  not  be 
ge  enough,  or  it  may  be  larger  than  is  required.  A  preferable  method, 
refore,  is  to  give  the  remedy  in  smaller,  but  not  in  small  doses,  which 

to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  until  cinchonism  is 
duced.  The  latter  is  indicated  by  tinnitus  aurium^  and  this  effect  is, 
general,  evidence  that  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  administered. 
r  an  adult,  five  grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  once, 
ce,  or  thrice,  if  necessary  for  the  effect  just  stated.  By  this  method 
treatment,  in  a  case  of  quotidian  type,  the  chances  that  another  par- 
rsm  will  or  will  not  occur  are  about  even.     In  a  case  of  tertian  type 

>  Vide  American  Jonmal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1841. 
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the  chances  that  another  will  not  occur  preponderate.     If  another  par. 
oxysm  occur,  the  same  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  repcate<l. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  lie  adminis- 
tered, it  is  most  effective  when  given  in  solution,  its  solvency  Itcing  eecureil 
by  the  addition  of  a  minim  of  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  for  each  grain 
of  the  salt.  It  may  be  given,  however,  in  powder  or  in  pills  ;  if  the  latter 
l)e  preferred,  they  should  be  recently  prepared.  If,  owing  to  the  irriti- 
bility  of  the  stomach,  the  remedy  be  not  retained  when  given  by  the 
mouth,  it  may  Ikj  given  per  enema.  It  is  readily  absorl)ed  from  the  in- 
testine ;  and  the  opinion  has  been  held  by  some  that  it  acts  more  effi- 
ciently when  thus  given.  According  to  most  obsejA'ers,  however,  the 
quantit}''  when  given  by  the  rectum  should  be  larger  than  when  given  by 
the  mouth. 

The  plan  of  treatment  just  described  is  almost  invariably  succeasful. 
If  it  fail,  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  that  the  preparation  of  quinia 
employed  is  spurious  or  adulterated.  A  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  nlates 
to  an  intolerance  of  the  remedy.  Some  persons  are  affecte<l  veiy  unpW 
santly  by  even  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  intolerance  iii 
not  infrequently  imaginary,  but  it  is  sometimes  real.  In  such  eases  tnntU 
doses  must  be  given,  or  some  one  of  the  remedies  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned substituted.  As  a  rule,  small  doses  are  curative  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  remedy  is  tolerated  only  in  small  doses.  On  the  other  hind, 
some  persons  are  affected  by  the  remedy  only  when  full  or  even  large 
doses  are  given ;  and,  as  a  rule,  such  persons  require  larger  doses  than 
others.  Cinchonism  is  the  test  of  the  requisite  quantity  ha\iDg  been 
given,  but  this  need  not  be  produced  except  in  a  slight  degree.  Theco- 
existt*nce  of  any  affection  does  not  contra-indicate  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  has  been  described.  In  all  cases  in  which  intermittent  fever  iscom- 
j)licated  with  other  affections,  the  primary  object  of  treatment  is  to  in- 
t(*rrui»t  the  paroxysm  as  speeilily  as  possible.  In  children  and  infanti 
the  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  arc  to  bo  less  than  in  adults  in  pro- 
portion to  the  age.  In  young  children,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  admin- 
istration by  the  mouth,  tlie  remwly  may  be  given  per  enema.  It  may 
also  1x3  employed  effectively  by  inunction,  an  ointment  containing  it  being 
rubl)ed  into  the  axilla,  groins,  and  over  the  abdomen. 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  quinia  may  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  ordinar}'  intermittents,  when  the  remedy  is  not  retained  either 
by  the  stomach  or  rectum.  This  mode  of  administration,  moreover,  has 
the  advantage  of  economy  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  remedy  reqaired, 
late  experimental  observation  api)earing  to  show  that  the  effect  is  three 
or  four  times  greater  when  thus  administered  than  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  The  effect  is  also  more  quickly  induced.  It  is,  however,  in 
cases  of  pernicious  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  that  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  a  solution  of  quinia  promises  to  prove  of  special  value,  by 
reason  of  the  certaint}"^  and  promptness  with  which  cinchonism  may  be 
inrhiced  bv  tliis  mode  of  administration. 

After  the  paroxysms  are  interrupted,  the  remedy  should  be  continocvl 
in  small  doses,  from  two  to  four  grains  daily,  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  is  desirable  to  continue  it  for  several  weeks.  If  aniemia  exist,  t  cha- 
lybeate should  be  conjoined.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  is  an  eligible 
l)reparation.  Relapses  are  prevented  by  this  after-treatmenU  The  iliel 
should  l)e  nutritious,  and  a  little  ^ine  with  meals  is  advisable.  Cathartics 
are  to  be  avoided  ;  given  before  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysmR,  ther 
conflict  with  that  object.  If  there  be  constiiYation,  it  shonld  be  reiiKdicd 
by  mild  laxatives  or  enemas. 
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Preparations  of  cinchona  other  than  the  sulphate  of  quinia  are  more  or 
less  effective  in  arresting  intermittent  fever.  The  sulphate  of  cinchona 
appears  to  possess  an  anti-periodic  power  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinia.  Of  100  cases  treated  with  this  salt  by  Dr.  A.  Paul 
Turner,  about  a  scruple  being  generally  given  in  the  intermission,  the 
paroxysms  were  at  once  interrupted  in  79  per  cent.,  and  in  only  two  cases 
did  more  than  two  paroxysms  occur  after  the  treatment  was  commenced. 
Dr.  Turner  is  of  the  opinion  that  gastric  disturbance  and  unpleasant 
cephalic  symptoms  are  less  likely  to  be  produced  by  cinchona  than  by 
quinia.*  Amorphous  quinia,  called  quinioidia,  chinioidine,  or  the  pre- 
cipitated extract  of  bark,  is  also  reliable  in  doses  of  double  the  size  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinia.  Crude  or  impure  quinia  may  be  used  effectively 
in  the  same  doses  as  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  having,  comparatively, 
but  little  bitterness,  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  for  administration  to 
children. 

There  are  several  succedanea  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  which  are 
capable  of  arresting  the  disease.  Salicin  appears  to  be  successfhl  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.  From  30  to  40  grains  are  to  be  given  in  an 
intermission.  The  sulphate  of  bebeerine,  an  alkaloid  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree  in  Guiana  called  bcbeeru,  is  said  to  be  frequently  successful,  and  it 
has  been  claimed  in  behalf  of  this  remedy  that  it  does  not  produce  the 
unpleasant  effects  which  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  preparations  of 
cinchona.  From  15  to  30  grains  are  to  be  given  in  the  apyrexial  period. 
The  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue  I  have  found  an  eflicient  anti- 
periodic  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Patients  take  it  with  reluc- 
tance, its  appearance  suggesting  the  idea  of  poison.  Strychnia  and  nux 
vomica  often  succeed.  Chloride  of  sodium,  given  to  the  extent  of  from 
eight  to  ten  drachms  in  the  apyrexia,  effects  a  cure  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.'  Pipcrine  sometimes  proves  curative.  Many  practitioners  give 
this  remedy  in  combination  with  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  Arsenic 
is,  probably,  next  to  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  the  most  reliable. 
Fowler's  arsenical  solution  is  the  form  generally  employed,  given  in  doses 
of  ten  or  twelve  drops  three  times  daily  to  an  adult.  The  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  in  the  intermission,  appears  to  exert  an 
anti-periodic  power.  Nitric  acid  in  doses  of  from  5  to  8  drops  continued 
daring  the  intermission  and  paroxysm,  once  in  six  hours,  has  been  found 
to  be  efficacious  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Bailey,  of  Indiana.  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond 
has  reported  the  result  of  this  remedy  in  32  cases,  the  dose  being  10  drops 
three  times  daily.  In  all  these  cases  the  disease  was  arrested  within  three 
days.'  The  iodide  of  potassium  has  proved  successful,  in  some  cases, 
when  the  disease  has  resisted  quinia.*  This  list  might  be  extended.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  judging  of  the  effect  of  remedies  in  this  disease, 
that  it  tends  intrinsically  to  end  after  a  few  paroxysms  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases.  All  the  known  remedies  which  may  be  employefl  fis 
aaccedanea  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  inferior  to  the  latter. 
None  are  to  be  preferr^  except  in  some  cases  in  which,  from  an  idiosyn- 
cracy,  the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  not  tolerated.  They  may  some- 
times come  in  play  where  the  preparations  of  cinchona  cannot  be  procured, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  less  costly  than  the  latter. 

•  American  Jonm.  of  Mod.  Bcioncps,  April,  18^4. 

•  Vide  cascB  roportrd  by  Prof.  Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  M.D.,  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine,  Miirch,  18*4. 

•  Vide  Maryland  and  Virginia  Med.  Jonmal,  Febmary,  18CI .    For  the  experience 
ot  Dr.  Oeorgo  M<»ndenh>ill,  vide  Western  Lancet,  August,  1854. 

•  Vide  Archives  de  Medccine,  Aout,  1869. 
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iuto  which  tJie  ]) reparations  of  cinchona  and  iron  sliould  enter,  with  nutri- 
lioiis  ilicC  anil  other  hygienic  measures  caicuiateil  to  restore  the  strength 
an«f  invigorate  the  body.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  to  be  trcateil  with 
the  sulphate  of  quluia  or  other  preparations  of  cinchona,  and  a  belladonna 
plaster  or  anodyne  embrocations  applied  over  the  enlarged  organ.  If 
these  measures  fail,  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried.  Dr.  Maclean 
states  that  the  ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  has,  of  late,  in  India, 
beeu  found  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  following  intermittent  fever.  The  ointment  is  to  l)e  applied  over 
the  enlarged  organ,  by  means  of  a  smooth  spatula,  and  the  surface  is  then 
to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire  as  long  as  the  smarting  thereby  occa- 
sioned can  be  borne.  Dr.  Maclean  states  that  in  some  cases  where  tlie 
spleen  has  extended  down  into  the  ])elvis,  it  has  been  reduced  almost  to 
its  normal  size  by  several  applications  of  the  ointment ;  and  he  has  not 
observed  any  unpleasant  constitutional  action  in  any  case.* 

The  preparations  of  cinchona,  and  other  anti-periodic  remedies,  are  effi- 
cacious as  prophylactics.  Taken  in  small  doses  daily  by  persons  exposed 
to  malaria,  they  ward  off  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  and  they  prevent 
relapses.'  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  popular  notion  that  the  pro- 
longed use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  small  or  moderate  doses,  is  ])reju- 
dicial  to  health.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  two  or  three  grains 
bad  been  taken  daily  for  20  years,  the  person  having  found  by  experience 
that  by  this  means  he  was  exempt  from  relapses  of  intermittent  fever. 
Certain  means  of  prophylaxis  have  beeu  already  stated  in  treating  of  the 
causation. 

Pernicious  Intermittent  Fever. 

Simple  or  onlinarj'-  intermittent  fever,  as  regards  immediate  danger,  is 
not  a  grave  disease.  But  the  disease  is  sometimes  presented  in  forms 
attended  with  more  or  loss  immediate  danger,  and  it  may  prove  fatal  within 
a  few  days  or  hours.  These  forms  of  tlie  disease  are  to  be  considered 
apart  from  sim]>le  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and,  collectively,  tliov 
constitute  a  variety  of  tiie  disease  called  j)ciniu-ious^  malignant^  and  con- 
gestive. Of  these  names  I  adopt  the  first,  Ix^cause  it  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly adopted  by  writers.  The  term  congestive,  although  commonly  used 
in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  this  country,  is  objectionable,  as 
implying  that  the  primary-  or  essential  pathological  state  is  congestion,  a 
doctrine  which  is  probably  incorrect. 

Pernicious  intermittent  fever  occurs  in  isolated  cases  wherever  the  sim- 
ple or  ordinary  variety  of  the  disease  prevails ;  happil}-,  such  cases  are 
extremely  rare.  But  it  prevails  at  certain  epochs  in  malarious  regions. 
Of  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever  which  occur  at  these  epochs,  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  disease  is  jXTnicious  is  more  or  less  large.  In  some  sea- 
sons the  fatality  from  the  disease  is  very  great,  and  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  the  maladies  which  the  physician  has  to  encounter. 
The  pernicious  variety  of  the  disease  prevails  at  particular  seasons  in  all 
malarious  regions.  In  this  country  it  has  chiefly  prc»vailed  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  Drake  states  that,  of  the  interior  vallc}'  of  Xorth 
America,  the  regions  in  which  it  has  most  frequently  prevailed  are,  '•  the 

»  System  of  Medicine.    Edited  by  Reynolds. 

■  For  facts  establiftliing  the  oorrrotness  (»f  this  stntcmont.  sco  paper  on  "Qninine 
■8  a  Prophylactic  against  Malarious  Disonsc«*."  by  Prof.  W.  il.  Van  Bnren,  M.D., 
in  **Militify  Medical  and  Surgical  Essays,'*  proparc**!  for  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippiucott  tS^  Co.,  1804. 
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Prot.  Polli,  of  Milan,  has  reported  cases  in 
proved  curative.  It  is  not  claiincii  lliat  they  al 
but  that  tlie  severity  of  the  (juroxysma  is  progi 
disease  euils  in  a  sliorbtiiao.  Ho  nxiommendft 
tbo  most  uUlcaoioua,  which  may  be  taken  to  tb 
ounct.-  and  a  lialf  in  the  tweiity-rour  hours, 
Amcriciin  physicians  of  lai-gii  experience  in 
reported  higiily  successful  rcsultii  from'thoe 
and  hyposulphite  of  eodo.'  In  order  to  teat  I 
remedies,  I  employed  them  faithfully,  in  I8C8, 
in  Bcllevue  Hospital,  au  ounce  of  the  sulphit 
daily,  A  report  of  these  caeca  was  ma<lc,  a 
Oliandler,  then  one  of  the  house  physicians  o 
cases,  in  only  2  did  the  paroxysm  cease  under 
4  coses  there  was  improvement  while  the  rem 
coses  there  was  neither  an  arrest  of  the  parox 

So  far,  only  the  curative  measures  of  treat 
Palliative  measures  are  indicatcil  during  the  pi 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  often  appears  ' 
severity  of  the  paroxysm.    It  Bometimes,  indee> 
lire,  and  may  even  etfect  a  cure  of  the  disease, 
applied  over  the  wliole  length  of  the  apinc,  ftf 
cold  stage,  arrest  the  paroxysm  and  effect  a  <n 
tihtained  by  dry  cupa  applied  to  the  spine,  antl 
of  turpentine.     The  metliod  of  Mcintosh,  viz^- 
was  sometimes  effectual,  but,  for  obvious  re  i 
mended.     A  paroxysm  appears  to  be  soniotii 
the  bed  before  the  hour  when  it  is  expected^  . 
the  body  by  bottles  of  hot  waur  or  other  ri 
nseful  in  the  cold  stage,  and  stimulants  may 
rated  by  the  stomach. 

The  internal  use  of  chloroform  has  bean  hii 
P.  Merrill,  foimorly  Professor  of  Medicin* fat 
phis,  Tenn,,  now  a  practitioner  in  Now  T* 
(either  alone,  followed  iininedialcly  with  aol 
lage),  at  the  commencement  uf  the  paroxyn 
the  chill  and  induce  a  nfreshi ri|^  sleep,  tn 
without  prostration.     Thciluratiou  and  ti 
to  be  lessened  l>y  this  treatment.     Dr.  Mct>' 
has  reported  several  cases  iliuntrativo  of  I 
I>r.  Henry  Hartshome,  anil  I>r,  D.  Scott, 
to  the  value  of  this  remedy  a*  a  prompt 
doses  recomraendeil  by  lirs.  Merrill  and  ; 
repeated  at  short  intervals  if  mecssary. 

During  the  hot  stii^e,  r<.'lief  is  proe 
cold  or  tepid  water.  I'icces  of  iee,  ic&-" 
tidccn  freely.  Puruig  the  sweating  sta 
the  body  with  w.irm  flaunel,  and  chan 
ing  proper  oare  to  avoid  exposure  to  t 

Aniemia  and  general  dropsj-,  oeeurr 

'    VitU  Am.  Jmir.  of  Mcrl.  Spiencot 

•  Vids  N.  T.  Mfil,  Tl.Toril,  IRfit). 

*  Atnericnn  .loiimid  nf  MciiicTil  flc 
.         '  Ibid.,  January,  1B54,  and  April, 
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and  hent  of  skin,  is  cvidoncc  tluat  the  patient  will  struggle  through  the 
paroxyKiu.  Tlic  danger  to  be  ai)i)rehended  from  another  paroxysm  is 
proi)orti<>nate  to  the  severity  of  that  from  which  the  patient  emerges  with 
safety;  if  the  latter  have  involved  very  great  risk,  tlie  next  will  Ixj  likely 
to  prove  fatal.  The  prostration  in  the  intermission  is  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  ixiroxysm. 

Of  the  i>athology  of  pernicious  as  compared  with  sim])le  or  onlinarj'' 
intermittent  fever,  all  that  can  be  said  with  our  present  knowledge  is,  the 
essential  morbid  condition  existing  in  the  hitter  variety  in  a  degn»e  not 
involving  immediate  danger  exists  in  the  former  variety'  in  such  intensity 
as  to  prove  highly  dangerous.  Intermittent  fever  is  not  the  onh'^  affection 
which,  without  any  essential  change  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  is  in 
some  cases  extremely  mild  and  in  other  cases  extremely  formidable. 
Scarlet  fever  may  be  cited  as  another  striking  example.  The  clitfttrence, 
as  reganls  symptomatic  phenomena  and  gravit}',  between  pernicious  and 
simple  or  onlinary  intermittent  fever  is  not  explained  by  lesions  found 
after  death. 

Pernicious  intermittent  fever  is  often  juvvc^ntabh*,  ancl  many  lives  are 
saved  by  timely,  ellicient  treatment,  it  is  doubtless  pnivented  by  promptly 
interrupting  paroxysms  before  they  assume  a  pernicious  character,  in 
seasons  when  i)ernicious  cases  prevail,  there  is  much  risk  of  lives  being 
sacrificed  by  the  delay  in  arresting  the  disease,  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  so-called  preparatory  measures  of  treatment.  In  these  sea- 
sons, especially,  the  curative  treatment  should  be  resorted  to  at  once  in 
all  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  and  the  disease  arrested  as  speedily  as 
possible.  When  the  disease  has  become  pernicious,  there  arc  two  great 
objects  of  treatment.  One  of  these  objects  is  to  carry  the  |mtient  safely 
through  an  existing  paroxysm,  t!ie  other  is  to  jirevent  another  paroxysm. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  tluse  objects,  the  indications  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  differences  of  form  which  ix»niiciou8  paroxysms  assume, 
and  according  to  the  symptoms,  whatever  may  be  the  form.  Enfeebled 
action  of  the  heart  always  calls  for  stimulants,  alcoholic,  ethereal,  and 
aromatic,  severally  or  collectively.  In  man3'  cases  the  danger  of  the  dis- 
ease is  manifested  chiefiy  by  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation. 
In  these  cases  the  all-important  indication  is  to  strengthen  the  heart's 
action.  Coma,  unaccompanied  by  augmente<l  force  of  the  circulation  luid 
increased  heat,  does  not  call  for  bloodletting.  Bloodletting  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  cold  stage  of  pernicious,  as  well  as  ordinary,  j)uroxysms  of 
intermittent  fever.  That  i)atients  have  recovered  under  this  treatment, 
by  no  means  proves  that  it  is  devoid  of  <lang(?r.  It  is  admissible  only 
when  the  symptoms  denote  active  cerebral  congestion.  Coldness  of  the 
surface  is  an  indication  for  the  external  application  of  heat  by  means  of 
warm  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water,  etc.,  and  for  internal  stimulants. 
Vomiting  and  purging  are  to  Ix*  restrainetl  by  opiates  given  by  the  mouth 
or  rectum.  Opiates  arc  ado  indicated  by  restlessness,  delirium,  and  con- 
Tulsions.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  kidneys  are  to  In?  interrogated 
with  reference  to  the  existence  of  urremia.  Emetics  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  paroxysm,  although  they  have  been  much  used,  are  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  cathartics  should  never  l)e  given.  Chloroform,  in 
drachm  doses,  as  recommended  by  Merrill,  !McClellan,  and  others,  deserves 
fkirther  trial  as  a  means  of  abridging  the  cold  stage.  Merrill  considers  it 
a  remedy  of  great  potency  in  diminishing  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  paroxysm.  The  doses  should  be  repeated  until  the  hypnotic  effect 
of  the  remedy  is  obtained. 

The  second  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  another  paroxysm,  should  enter 


■^.-■■rzyl  iV-.m  the  |iar«\vsn 

■--■  r-\is  "—rw.-tn  the  doses  I 

■■~-.     iir.'-li'>m:?tn  sliuiiM 

-.-.  :-,^v.  l'r<iiui>tn(.<ES  am 
::„,r._;;*-r.:i-nt  'if  tlii!*  forniii 
ii,v--'ii':  I  ■.  -.m-]  it  is  ti)  U-  h 
-_:--;-  ::a-  •  n.'diiltL-l  from  tl 
;.::;;  :1:.-  ;  1^:1  ju-t  stntv>1.  t 
-^>.  -^.iry  to  olilain.to 
■ni-imi2  niuili  ri-k  of  iiijui 
:iw.v::;i  Fr  f.  T.  )i.  Tli..iujis 
i!"i;  .if  til.-  l,.:Ltii-llt  Ji'lK-IKlcil 
iiiiilr.;-!  anii  twuiitv  trniiii-:  „i 
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vh!;  -nt  lt:iviii^  pri.'vion'-lv  lia-i  s' 
■■.mj.K'Cih-Miii'l  iiiul  aliim^l  ooi 
L  mxi<!n-iv:is  Ji'It :  but  ha|'i.ily. : 
--  iini  lUafiu-^s  liiiil  ilis:i)<|>t.':iro< 
■;rtiu-r  imtiitrartl  Hyniptuins. 
■:'  jiiiiiia  by  moans  of  Uy|>oili-n 
■:.-.-  of  |H-niii'iou9  intonuittL-iil 
-T  .iloir.  It  may  lio  rfjtorti-l  to 
:tii-  ri.-im-ily  will  not  U.*  rotaini- 
"w  -iii'i™-  that  for  tlie  requisite  etTo 
Umtii'  niotbfNl  sullices  th:iii  wh 
~  7i'i?tiini.  This  atlviHitBpe,  in  vl 
■'iili'-ii.'Ut  importance  to  Ik;  cons 
L-'tT,  TUe  liypodonnic  mftlio<l 
[vst-i  irLo  have  a  strone  auti|N 
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.  lili.u-  hnvo  followed  the  hypodermic  use 

:  1 " ;  I  "^  i  n  w  1 1  i t-h  the  injections  were  made. 

'^"^  ■■■   I'n-  (  xjiiriiiice  at  the  New  York  Hospital, 

'  '  ■        '"[,.  '■)  tlie  iMcsonce  of  undissolved  crystals  of 

.  '*''»^         iji    'iir^L  i..  tiu'  solutions  employed.     My  colleague, 

^«   '    •"-  ».     I   ill  :i  iiiniilu'r  of  eases  a  concentrate^l  solution 

''Mil.    •■»,.,   ';r,  |.np,jii(l  ii>;  follows:  Pure  quiniu  is  dissolved 

'  •  r,  ;  M'l  I  III-  iallcr  is  i.*vaporated  until  the  solution  con- 

*    ^     ^        '^'^t»         ■,:ii.,ia  ill  iwo  tliiidraehms  of  ether.     Two  minims  of 

*%^.  '^^'^      ''^^  ^    :«*^tuji  :i  Lnii'm  of  quinia.     Prof.  McCready  has  not  ol> 

*>,.  ^^^         M>n  'vxMut  l«H.'al  flR'cts  from  the  use  of  this  solution.     If  the 

•  ,,    "*     ''*'  ^v  liiirri'  liiroiiio  ^logged  by  the  use  of  the  solution,  dipping 

*.:  "MiueiJi  in  ctliir  spi-edily  removes  this  difficulty. 
,  ^w  ^  "nifi'i  is  ]);ni)xy^in  having  been  experienced,  at  the  time  when  an- 
^  •*  "/^nroxN  -Ml  is  tn  l»f  ixiiected,  i)rovided  the  type  be  known,  and  on  the 
,  ^  :'^  Juid  Ihinl  <l:iy,  if  the  tyiK5  be  not  ascertained,  the  patient  sliould 
-  ■  :i  ImhI  lit  tliL*  hour  when  the  recurrence  is  likely  to  take  place,  the  body 
i  »*■■  warm  l)v  :u-tilit;ial  heiit,  and  hot,  stimulating  drinks.  An  opiate  will 
'  *  h-li-r  more  sui-e  the  prevention  of  the  dreaded  i>aroxysm. 

2\  Iter  tile  interruption  of  the  paroxysms,  some  one  of  the  preparations 
^T  cinchona  should  be  continued  in  tonic  doses,  with  a  nutritious  diet 
^^d  other  restorative  measures.  After  both  the  pernicious  and  onlinary 
Variety  of  intermittent  fever,  if  the  malarious  cachexia  remain  in  spite  of 
Appropriate  measures  of  treatment,  removal  without  the  sphere  of  the 
Malarious  influence,  during  the  season  when  this  influence  is  rife,  is  to  be 
«d  vised. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

pierlodical  Fevers  Concluded.  Simple  Remittent  and  Tn^lio-Malarlal  Fover— Anatomical  Char- 
aetera— Clinical  nistoo'—Causatiun— Diagnosis— rrognosis— Treatment  Pernicious  Kemit- 
teDt  Fever.  Yellow  Fever— Anatomical  Cluiracters— Clinical  Histon'— Causation— Diagnosis— 
Prognosis— Treatment 

A  FORM  of  periodical  fever  is  distinguisho<l  from  that  considered  in 
the  last  chapter,  viz.,  intermittent  fever,  by  the  occurrence  of  remis- 
sions instead  of  intennissions,  and,  hence,  called  remittent  fever.  It  is 
also  known  as  bilious  reiniltent  or  biliomt  fever.  The  term  bilious  is 
superfluous,  and,  so  far  as  it  has  any  significance,  tends  to  perpetuate  a 
pathological  idea,  the  correctness  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  problema- 
tical. It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  term  Ix?  droppwl.  Between 
simple  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  there  is  a  close  relationship.  These 
two  forms  of  fever  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other,  thev  imdoubt- 
edly  involve  the  same  special  cause,  and  they  are  controUeil  by  the  same 
specific  remedies.  The  propriety  of  recoj^nizing  remittent  a;^  distinct  from 
intermittent  fever  is  denied  by  same  writers.  Bouillnud  calls  it  a  '•  real 
nosological  superfcetation !"  Thenj  is,  however,  a  practical  convenience 
in  considering  the  two  forms  as  separate  affections,  admitting  that  they 
are  essentially  identical. 


r      .-.      .v.vrrTE.VT    AXD    T  YPHO  -  MALARIAL    KKVER. 

-    "..'-:     .r..-    Jill  :.\ijhoifl  t\?vor  mav  Ix?  associatc^L     N<ii  «nilv  imiv 

■  ,,.-     ■..-.ofji     vi.|u»iii  plu-nomena  or  the  typhoid  state,  Liu  tlio  tw.» 

-      ■'  •'■    M.t     iit'n»c|ui*ntly  in  combination.      This  slatt-iiiHit  via. 

■1!  .   ii   ii-lii  lor  :i  l«.invr  time  by  practLtionei*s  in  mnlariou*  h^-- 

-      -r.iiTi-v  :iiii]   innilcriti-'l  e^p<*cially  l»y  Prof.  Dicksou.    Tin. 

ii-    .i:mir;mn-l   rliis  opiniini.  c-:illin.ii  llio   uumbincil  ariittinu 

•    -        iij-    ••.•••r.       i  iiavt' for  twi-iity-live  years  advocated  thi^  o|.im- 

'Tifuwv^.     Mi»n'  n^M'ntly  it  has  been  prnposei  to  c'Di[iI>n' 

ill-..'    1»-    iiiinii    if  rhi*  two  :itfections,  and   tlie  tenn  /«/^/i'- 

■M-n  liirrrj.linred  liV  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Woodward.-   1  sldl 

iM     onsuU-r  n-niittt-nt  and  typho-mahirial  fevcr  con- 

..     ..1 '-   v';!.-!!  ^ii.,\v  fill*  Mending  of  ivmitteut  and  typL'-bl 

•  .":ii-8't   auier  ;iie  iiead  of  pathological  character  and  cai^a- 
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ill. 


^:3pi3   2emittent  and  Typho-Malarial   Fever. 

i^r.     ..ir:«-    v-mirt«-nt  f»*ver  is  ni«'ant  remittent,  n<»t  a>*oei:itMl 

■  •:'.  ,ini  .iiu   :.ri-ompanied  by  symptoms  of  *rravitv  iu:i. 

•.i.iri    frnicioiis.     Pernicious  remittent  fever  will  claiui  .i 

•  ;.     -•..■..:."    .     :.  ■.      7 ■.i-U'j-inalarial  fever  will  bo  considered  in  eun- 

...  ".  Li     "1*  -..J.:!!:  .viuiLtent  fever. 

...".:  MI  -i-      :!_lua«;tt:rs.  —  The  le-^itms   in   simple   remittent  fwi-r. 
M      I'-ii"       ii>r;:Uiv.  m;iv  l'»'  c«.«u-idered  as   essi  ntial.  :iiv  I'nuij:! 

.-       ...     .  "  r  jil  -iiiiM-:i  :i:i'l  in  r\w  bloofl.     The  livi'r  i>  uiMr*'  4jr 

-.  ..    ■.     .-•:     i'-i«ir.-    .!    "r  'izi\  eli'j<Mdatc,  or   slate  color.     ThU 

:.z.     -      .   r—  s     •  .nr.'l    ■':'"  :.-  an   :;natomieal   characteri-^tic  of  iLe 

r-  '.—     •  '.' T.  !"::-LU::-  '*7.-vir'.*'  ii.'     F.i^t*  et.»nlinimtorv  of  the  cormt- 
-  --     .     -  •    ■-•-r-i::.Ti  -v  >"..w:.rI-«  Ti.  h.ivo  loen  oommunicntiHl  hy  Pruf, 

:■       -"  .!■ .    uii  'ii'-  i:itr  Dr.  Swrtr/    T:.^.  e«»n<lition  is  ilescriKil  1'vFr- 

:  _-    ::    ■:•    .i-.-  .Uiine  }-nnnt  at  //»••;•.  c.lI  i:  has  been  alnadv  roftrrcil  t'j 

■::::_:    :"i»i':itie  di-ioascs.    Frericli-i  tuniks  that  the  pijrnuntary  inat- 

r    -       .Miiit'i.  not  in  the  hep.ntie  cilN,  \\\X.  in  the  capillary  network cf 

:•-       "...     ii-I  iiL-patie  veins,  and,  al-o.  sometimes  in  the  branche>  of  llu- 

.':■!—.     Areordimr  to  Virciiow,  the  liver  celN  contain  pi::uu'iit. 

-;     ■::n«.:!i  :rr«m  a  ens«^  nt  Jiellevue  Ho-^jiital.  examintMl  by  Dr.  Frauds 

.\i-::  .    ill-  "t"  "ilie  iMirators  of  tlie  Hospital   Musenm.  who  kiiuUy  fnr- 

.-...•     .:•-  v-:ll   irawinir-i  r-f  tht?  mien»scopical  ap[)earanees,  the  pijriut'Ll 

■'I'       i.i;:--'   n  "ii-  liver  reIN,and  also  in  the  hejiatic  and  portal  vi^s^k 

-    .   :';'.l;  '!!    'f  rhe  -^iii'faee  of  the  liver  ivsembling  tliat  of  the  bronzt^l 

'     -    -  -  -..itriiuis  ••:iiised  by  the  actu»n  of  the  intestinal  pases  iu  caws  of 

>    ~- '.a    «rfomtion.     In  these  ca<es  the  coloration  does  not  ii- 

\  -Jirrarr.     In  cases  of  remittent  fever,  the  bloo<l  eoutaiii* 

..    n    ,-•:.::-    !ii«i  •iMrk-4-«»lored  cells,  to  which  reference  has  l)0<?n  iua«ii 

::.-  '.vnrk  1  Hide r  the  head  Melaiurmia.     The  spleen  is  iiion- 

--     :..!;•'_;:  ■'..  -i«>tt:i.'ne«l.  and  is  rendere<l  dark,  or  black,  by  pij»:i»ei»'^r\" 

•    .»i''iiziii*j:    f  rlie  brain  an<l  sjanal  conl  is  found,  sometimes  iu  .i 

:;-..:vc«A   ii'i^T".  '.\\  -.asi-s  of  malarial  fever,  the  coloration  Ix'int^  due  t<i  tin- 
ie>«Lnee   -i    'imneiic  oi.'th  within  and  without  the  vessels  of  the  ^rav?ul»- 
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stance.  The  question  arises  whether  the  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  viscera 
uame<l  occurs  in  other  than  maUirious  diseases.  Dr.  J.  Fors^'th  Meigs 
failed  to  find  it  in  cases  of  cholera,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  Bright's 
disease,  jaundice,  cirrhosis,  cancer,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  alco- 
holism, white  cerebral  softening,  and  disease  of  the  heart.^  It  remains 
to  be  determined  whether  it  is  not  sometimes  observed  in  affections  other 
than  those  just  enumerated.  In  two  cases  in  which  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore death  remittent  fever  had  existed,  the  liver,  inspected  bj'  Prof.  Alonzo 
Clark,  presented  the  characteristic  bronzing,  although  less  intense  than 
in  recent  cases.  From  these  cases  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pigmentary 
deposit  is  A-ery  slowly  removed.  The  appearances  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  in  some  cases  denote  subacute  inflammation.  En- 
largement of  the  glands  of  Brumier,  or  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  duode- 
num, were  observed  by  Stewardson,  and  in  twelve  cases  noted  by  Anderson 
and  Frick,  which  were  analyzed  by  Stills.  Softening  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  heart  has  been  frequently  observed.  Lesions  denoting  meningitis 
and  pneumonitis  are  occasional!}^  observed,  but  these  and  other  affections 
are  to  be  regarded  as  complications. 

In  t^'pho-malarial  fever,  in  addition  to  appearances  characteristic  of 
malarial  disease,  tlie  abdominal  lesions  which  are  essentially  those  charac- 
teristic of  tj'phoid  fever  are  found  after  death. 

Clinical  History. — Under  this  head  I  shall  present  a  brief  sketch  of 
simple  remittent  fever,  as  regards  especially  its  distinctive  features,  and, 
afterward,  of  typho-malarial  lover. 

Simple  remittent  fever  often  commences  abruptly,  but  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  has  a  brief  forming  stage,  the  prodromes  being  the  same 
as  those  attending  the  development  of  other  fevers.  The  febrile  career 
commences  with  a  chill,  more  or  less  pronounced,  either  with  or  without 
rigors.  During  the  chill,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent  paroxysm, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  actually  raised,  as  shown  by  the  thcnno- 
meter  in  the  axilla.  The  attack  is  oftcner  before  than  after  mid-day. 
Febrile  movement  follows,  varjing  in  intensity  in  different  cases,  accom- 
panied with  cephalalgia,  pain  in  the  loins,  etc.  The  thermometer  in  the 
axilla  shows  an  increase  of  temperature  from  2^  to  10^  above  the  range 
of  health.  The  febrile  movement  continues  unabated  for  6,  12,  18,  24, 
and  even  48  hours,  and  then  notably  subsides ;  the  pulse  falls  in  frequency', 
the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  i)atient  is  comparatively  comfortable,  and  may 
obtain  refreshing  sleep.  The  febrile  movement,  however,  does  not  disa]> 
l>ear,  there  is  not  apyrexia ;  there  is  a  remission,  not  an  inteimission. 
The  temperature  in  the  remission,  as  compared  with  the  exacerbation, 
undei^oes  a  notable  decrease,  sometimes  falling  nearly  to  the  normal 
standanl.  The  remission  is  apt  to  occur  during  the  night.  The  degree 
of  abatement  of  febrile  movement  varies  in  different  cases,  sometimes  ap- 
proximating to  ap3'rexia,  and  sometimes  the  remission  being  slight.  The 
duration  of  the  remission  varies  from  two  or  three  hours  to  one  or  two 
days.  At  the  end  of  the  remission,  another  chill  may  occur,  but  it  is 
often  wanting,  and,  if  j)resent,  is  generally  slight ;  the  febrile  movement 
is  renewed  with  as  much  or  more  intensity  than  before  the  remission.  A 
series  of  remissions  may  ensue,  recurring  in  regular  succession,  and, 
as  regards  the  intervals,  corresponding  to  the  quotidian,  tertian,  or,  fre- 
qaenUy,  the  double  tertian  type  of  an  intermittent  fever.     I  have  obsen^ed 
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a  case  in  which  the  double  quotidian  type  was  representeil  by  the  rt- 
missions,  that  is,  two  distinct  exacerbations  occurring  daily.    The  tt^ 
missions  sometimes  recur  irregularly.     Different  cases  differ  ai  regndi 
the  number  of  remissions.     There  may  be  but  a  single  remission,  or,  od 
the  other  hand,  remissions  may  occur' regularly  through  the  whole  Gome 
of  the  disease.     The  latter  is  rare  ;  in  general,  the  remissions  cease  to  be 
distinct  after  a  few  days,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  fever  becomes  c<HitiBa- 
ous.     Tlie  febrile  career  ends  during  the  second  or  third  week.    It  erei- 
tiiates  in  intermittent  fever  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.    In  nmt 
cases,  the  disease  is  preceded  by  intermittent  fever,  remissions  taking tk 
place  of  the   intermissions.     During  the  remissions   there  is  a  muM 
abatement  of  the  tcmi)erature  of  the  body,  the  temi)erature  during  tk 
exacerbations  being  notably  increased.     In  this  respect  remittent  ftrs 
differs,  in  a  striking  maimer,  from  typhoid  fever  exclusive  of  the  period 
of  defervescence  in  the  latter  disease.     The  fall  in  temperature  is  scm- 
times  evidence  of  remissions  when  the}'  are  not  rendered  yery  apparan 
by  the  general  8ymi)toms. 
\     Early  in  the  fever,  nausea  and  vfimiting  generally  occur,  and  are  fre* 
quently  ])roniinent  sj-mptoms,  continuing  more  or  less  throughout  tlie 
febrile  career.     The  matter  vomited  is  greenish  or  3'ellowish  in  color. 
Pain  or  uneasiness  is  usually  referre<l  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  nd 
there  is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium.     Diarrha^a,  trmpa- 
nites,  and  iliac  tenderness  are  wanting  in  the  majority  of  cases.    Sordes 
is  rarely  observed.     Delirium  is  rarely  a  prominent  feature,  and,  when 
present,  is  due  to  the  intensity  of  febrile  movement.     The  urine  is  scanty, 
its  coloring  matter  is  increased,  and  its  sixKjific  gravity  is  high.    It  is 
rarely  albuminous.    Jaundice  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 

If  simile  remittent  fever  be  protracted,  certain  symptoms  denoting  the 
typhoid  state  may  apjwar,  viz.,  low  delirium,  sordes,  subsultus  tendinnn, 
etc.  These  symptoms  are  not  sufficient  to  show  the  union  of  tvphoid 
fever  and  remittent  fever.  They  are  liable  to  occur  in  all  fevers  and  in 
various  other  a  fractions. 

In  typho-malnrial  fover,  the  s^-niptoms  distinctive  of  typhoid  fovirsre 
intoriiiingled  with  those  of  j)oriodicnl  fovor.  Tiie  symi)tums  ^t.■flTrt^i  10 
are  those  connecto<l  with  tln'  alxlominnl  h»sions  of  typhoid  fevrr.  viz.. 
diarriura,  tympanitrs,  niul  iliac  tondorness.  These  symptoms  luiM-nie 
more  or  li'ss  marked  during  the  second  week  of  the  career  oi^  tlu-  disi-aso. 
Tho  characteristic  eruption  of  typhoid  fever  is  sometimes  o]»st»rvc<l.  Tbt- 
ataxic  syni])tonis  belonging  to  the  typhoid  state,  viz..  low  delirinni.M»';i:- 
ncss,  subsnlLus  tondinuni,  etc.,  occur  more  frequently,  earlier,  and  an- 
more  marked  than  in  connection  with  simple  remittent  fever.  Knlarj" 
niont  and  sn])i>nrati<>n  of  one  or  both  i)arotids  are  sometimes  obscnvi  in 
cases  of  typlio-niahirial  fever.  This  fonn  of  fever  is  j)rcceded  by  a  forming 
stage  longer  than  in  cases  of  simple  remittent  fever.  The  iluratien  <•!* 
the  febrile  career  is  apt  to  be  longer,  and  the  gravity  of  the  disms.  i< 
irreater.  Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to  occur,  l^roncliitis  is  a 
common  coniidication,  and  ])neunionitis  is  devcloi)ed  oftener  than  in 
simple  remittent  fever.  Convalescence  is  apt  to  be  j^rotracted  in  e:i>».'sof 
lyplio-malarial  fever.  In  difrcrent  cases  of  the  latter,  the  phenonunn  "f 
typhoid  fever  and  of  periodical  fever  are  interiningle<l  in  varying  proi'iT- 
tions  :  in  some  cases  the  j)eriodical,  and  in  other  eases  the  typhoiil.  pin- 
nomena  i^reponderate.  According  as  the  j>lienoniena  of  the  one  or  ik- 
other  disease  i)redoniinate.  cases  will  a})proximate,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
simi)lc  remittent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  typhoid  fever. 
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Pathological  Character  and  Causation. — Simple  remittent  fever, 
as  regards  its  essential  pathological  character,  does  not  differ  from  inter- 
mittent fever.  Both  are  due  to  the  special  poison  known  as  malaria. 
True  remittent  fever  is  never  contracted  elsewhere  than  in  malarious 
situations.  The  distinction  between  th^  two  diseases  is  nosological  rather 
than  pathological. 

Tjpho-malarial  fever  is  caused  by  the  combined  action  of  malaria  and 
the  special  cause  of  typhoid  fever.  Practitioners  in  malarious  situations 
have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  remittent  becomes  converted  into  ty- 
phoid fever.  This  mode  of  expression  is  not  accurate ;  there  is  not  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  one  disease  in  the  other,  but  a  combination  of  both 
diseases,  the  phenomena  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  disease  predominating 
in  different  cases. 

Cases  of  t^'pho-malarial  fever  occur  in  most,  if  not  all,  malarious  re- 
gions. This  fact  shows  that  the  si)ecial  cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  held 
in  abeyance  b}''  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  and  generated  only  after  the 
latter  disappears.  The  extinction  of  malaria  is  followed  by  cases  of  un- 
mixed typhoid  fever,  and  hence  it  has  appeared  as  if  the  latter  follows  in 
the  wake  of  the  periodical  fevers.  The  typho-malarial  fever  prevailed 
lai^ly  among  the  United  States  troops  in  certain  situations,  during  the 
recent  civil  war,  especially  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  of  1862,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Chickahominy  fever.  It 
was  called  elsewhere,  during  the  war,  camp  fever. 

Simple  remittent  and  typho-malarial  fever  prevail  especially  in  the  au- 
tamnal  season.  Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  simple 
remittent  fever.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  fever  is  ever  contagious, 
nor  that  the  malarious  poison  producing  it  is  portable.  Having  once  ex- 
perienced it  affoixls  no  protection  against  its  recurrence. 

Diagnosis. — Simple  remittent  fever  is  readily  discriminated  from  sim- 
ple intermittent  fever  by  the  occurrence  of  remissions,  instead  of  intermis- 
sions, and  by  the  fever  generall}''  becoming  continuous.  It  differs  from 
continued  fever  (typhus  and  typhoid)  in  the  occurrence  of  remissions,  but 
these  are  liable  to  be  overlooked,  and  cases  sometimes  come  under  obsei*- 
vation  after  the  remissions  have  ceased  to  recur.  The  thermometer  in  the 
axilla  may  show  the  occurrence  of  remissions  when  these  are  not  distinctly 
manifested  by  symptoms  aside  from  the  temperature  of  the  bo<ly.  A  no- 
table variation  in  temperature  at  different  periods  of  the  day  in  the  early 
part  of  the  disease,  the  mercury  rising  to  a  high  point  at  one  ])eriod  and 
falling  nearly  or  quite  to  a  ix)int  within  the  range  of  health  at  another 
period,  warrants  the  exclusion  of  typhoid  fever.  Exclusive  of  remissions, 
the  differential  diagnosis  involves  the  following  points : — 

The  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting  in  simple  remit- 
tent fever,  and  in  place  of  these  are  the  gastric  symptoms  distinctive  of 
the  latter,  viz.,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium. 
The  ataxic  symptoms  of  the  t3'phoid  state  are  oftener  wanting  in  simple 
remittent  fever,  and,  if  present,  occur  at  a  later  period.  The  typhoid 
emption  is  wanting.  The  access  is  much  oftener  abrupt,  and  accompanied 
by  a  more  pronounced  chill.  Paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  are  liable 
to  occur  at  the  close  of  a  remittent  fever.  Finally,  remittent  fever  is  de- 
veloped only  in  malarious  districts,  or  in  persons  who  have  been  exposed 
to  malaria.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  this  differential  diagnosis  in 
cases  of  disease  occurring  in  a  situation  where  malaria  is  known  not  to 
exist,  and  when  the  patient  is  known  not  to  have  been  within  a  malarious 
influence. 
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Typhoraalarial  fever  is  dlRcrimiuiated,  on  the  one  hand,  fhim  shnpk 
remittent  fever  by  t lie  characteristic  events  of  t3'])hoid  fever,  viz^tbeab' 
(loniinal  symptoms,  tlie  eruption  in  some  eases,  the  earlier  occurrence  of 
ataxic  ])henomena,  ejnstaxis,  and  occasionally  intestinal  perforation.  It 
is  discriminated,  on  the  other  hand,  from  nnmixed  t^-phoid  fever  brtbe 
chanicteristic  events  of  periodical  fever,  viz.,  remissions,  gastric  sjiip> 
toms,  jaundice,  and  the  cventuatiou  in  some  cases  in  intermittent  fever. 

Prognosis. — Simple  remittent  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  attended  with  toj 
little  danger  to  life.  In  fatal  cases,  the  termination  is  generally  doe  to 
coexisting  affections.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  eases  of  pot- 
nioious  remittent  fever  are  not  included  under  the  head  of  aimplc  ramt- 
tent  fever.  An  jittaek  of  remittent  fever  leaves  behind  it  aliaUlitrto 
subsequent  attacks  of  intennittent  fever,  and  is  liable  to  be  followed  br 
the  sequels  of  the  latter  disease,  viz.,  enlarged  spleen,  anaemia,  ami  gcoe^ 
ral  dropsy.  This  disease  differa  much  in  severity  at  different  times  aod 
places,  and  in  different  cases  at  the  same  time  and  place.  As  a  role,  it  ii 
apt  to  be  more  severe  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates. 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  a  much  graver  affection  than  simple  reinitt«nt 
fever  ;  it  is  certainly  not  less  grave  than  typhoid  disconnected  from  ma- 
larial fever.  Like  the  latter,  tlic  rate  of  mortality  differs  at  diflierait 
times  and  places,  owing  to  differences  as  regards  the  intrinsic  tendency 
of  the  disease  and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Data  for  determining  the 
average  death-rate  are  not  available,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  cm- 
tomary  to  separate  cases  of  this  disease  from  cases,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
8im])lc  remittent  fever  in  which  the  typhoid  8t:itc  occurs,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  typhoid  fever  without  the  combined  action  of  malaria. 

Tkeatment. — The  firet  and  leading  object  in  the  treatment  of  sim[^ 
remittent  fever  is  the  arrest  of  the  disease  by  anti-periodic  remedies,  of 

which  tlie  preparations  of  cinchona  are  by  far  tlie  most  reliable,  t ho  sid- 
phnto  of  quini.'i  lH'ini(  the  preparation  to  be  prelerrud.  As  soon  as  llu 
clianutcr  of  the  disonse  is  <U'teriiiined  hy  the  oL^currcnoe  of  a  ri'inis>itin, 
tho  sulphate  of  qiiiiiia  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  viz.,  from  ton  l" 
twenty  ijniins  to  jin  adult.  The  remedy  should  be  continue<l  in  dosf^of 
from  live  to  ten  <j:rnins  after  intervals  of  from  two  to  t'onr  hours,  until  it 
produces  slight  (h'nlness  or  riuiriniy  in  the  ears,  sus|)ending  the  reint'-iy 
when  these  nianifestntious  of  cinchonism  appear.  When  otlior  j)ri-|!:.r.i- 
t'\ou<>  of  cinchona  are  u-^ed,  tlicv  are  to  be  given,  in  ecuiivalont  do'^-!.  in 
the  same  manner.  If  the  renii'«ly  be  not  tolerated  by  the  slouiarli,  ir 
should  be  jriven  ;'<?r  <'/?f*»?.^/.  If  cinchonism  be  not  i»r<>duei.tl  duriui:  tlio 
rv  ini-i-ijon,  tli-.'  reinedv  nmv  be  contimuMl  durini;  the  exaccrl>;ition  oi'lcvrr. 
This  is  ]»referable  to  wi\itin«r  for  another  remission.  In  a  case  in  wIiKh 
the  prMctitioner  is  satisfied  that  a  remission  has  already  occurred,  in  otLvr 
words,  whenever  th(^  diaijrnosis  is  clear,  the  rcme<lv  shoiiM  K*  iriwn  ;it 
once,  notwithstandin<r  the  intensity  of  febrile  movement,  without  waitiiii: 
for  a  remission.  Time  need  not  in  any  case  ))e  lost  in  order  to  re*;uri  le 
cathartics  or  other  measures  preparatory  to  the  exhibition  of  an  anti-ii-- 
riodic  reniedv.  In  short,  the  treatment  is  essentiallv  the  same  a<  in  c;i>i-s 
of  intermittent  fever.  And  this  plan  of  treatment  will  succeed,  in  a  largi* 
proportion  of  cases,  in  promj)tly  arresting  the  disease. 

Aside  from  the  abortive  or  curative  treatment  just  stated,  i>nllintivo 
measures  are  to  be  employed  according  to  the  indications  in  indiviiiuiil 
cases.  The  indications  will  relate  to  i)ain  in  the  head,  nausea,  anil  vomit- 
inir.  vigilance,  and  restlessness,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  etc.     The 
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neasnres  are  to  be  addressed  to  these  symptoms  as  when  they  are 
t  in  other  fevers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  these  measures  in 
in  this  connection. 

le  disease  be  not  arrested  and  the  febrile  movement  become  continu- 
le  principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  continued 
Anti-periodic  remedies  should  be  continued  in  moderate  doses, 
rting  measures  are  indicated  by  symptoms  denoting  failure  of  the 
owers,  precisely  as  in  other  fevers.  If  the  disease  eventuate  in  in- 
tent fever,  the  latter  is  to  be  treated  as  when  it  occurs  under  other 
(Stances.  The  treatment  during  convalescence  offers  nothmg  pecu- 
Lcept  that  a  preparation  of  cinchona  should  be  employed  for  some 
n  conjunction  with  a  chalybeate,  as  after  an  attack  of  intermittent 

plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  sketched  does  not  embrace  meas- 
iretofore  considered  important  in  this  disease,  viz.,  emetics,  cathar- 
eeding,  and  the  use  of  mercury.  Emetics  are  contra-indicated  by 
idition  of  the  stomach.  Cathartics  are  not  indicated  hy  the  disease 
;  they  are  required  only  to  overcome  constipation,  and  generally 
enemata  or  mild  laxatives  will  suffice  for  this  object.  Bleeding  is 
for  only  by  active  cerebral  congestion  or  intense  febrile  movement 
ugmented  power  of  the  heart's  action,  the  patient  being  robust  and 
ric.  Under  the  latter  circumstances,  sedative  remedies,  saline  laxa- 
md  cold  to  the  surface  will  generally  be  sufficient  without  the  ab- 
on  of  blood.  The  external  use  of  cold  water  is  highly  useful  when 
in  is  notably  hot  and  dry.  The  wet  sheet  may  be  employed  as  in 
5f  typhoid  fever.  Opium,  given  in  pretty  full  dbses  early  in  the 
;,  appears  sometimes  to  exert  an  effect  beyond  that  of  a  palliative, 
ucing  a  more  marked  remission.  The  pathological  views  which 
ly  led  practitioners  to  employ  mercury  freely  in  this  disease  are 
aable,  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  clinical  observation  afford 
ound  for  regarding  this  remedy  as  specially  indicated, 
jrpho-malarial  fever  the  periodic  element  claims  the  treatment  indi- 
in  simple  remittent  fever.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  this  element 
ins  of  anti-periodical  remedies.  Aside  from  this  object,  the  h3'gienic 
edicinal  measures  indicated  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  unmixed 
d  fever.  To  consider  these  measures  here  would  be  to  repeat  what 
3n  presented  in  the  chapter  in  which  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
idered.     The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  that  chapter. 

*  Pernioions  Bemittent  Fever. 

rief  notice  of  pernicious  remittent  fever  will  suffice.  This  fever  is 
uished  as  pernicious  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which 
ute  grounds  for  the  application  of  the  same  name  to  intermittent 
fiz.,  circumstances  giving  to  the  disease  unusual  gravity  and  danger, 
ariety  of  the  disease  is  also  called  malignant  and  congestive.  Per- 
^  remittent  fever  presents  the  same  diversities,  as  regards  sj'mpto- 
phenomena,  as  ])ernicious  intermittent  fever.  In  cases  in  which 
takes  place  quickly,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  dis- 
d  intermittent  or  remittent ;  a  fatal  result  may  take  place  before 
a  remission  or  an  intermission  occurs.  The  occurrence  of  an  in- 
sion  or  a  remission  is  the  chief  differential  point.  Pernicious  re- 
b  fever,  however,  is  attended  with  more  danger  than  pernicious  inter- 
t  fever.  The  two  forms  of  disease,  in  a  pathological  view,  are  essen- 
he  Bame,  and  they  claim  the  same  treatment.    The  importance  of 
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pernicious  remittent  fever  is  b}'  no  means  to  be  measured  by  this  hriff 
nutice  of  it ;  but  inasmueii  as  ail  that  is  of  practical  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  this  disease  is  embraced  in  the  consideration  of  pernicious  inter 
mittent  fever,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  preceding 
chapter  which  treats  of  the  latter. 

Remittent  fever,  especially  the  pernicious  variety,  has  receive<l,  b  dif- 
fcrent  parts  of  the  world,  a  variety  of  names  denoting  its  geographical 
itriations,  such  as  Walcheren  fever,  African  fever,  Hungarian  fever, jungle 
fever,  lake  fever,  etc. 

Yellow  Pever. 

The  fever  to  be  now  consideml  has  received  a  great  variety  of  nunes, 
bat  it  is  at  this  time  everywhere  known  as  yellow  fever,  a  name,  the  rig- 
nificanee  of  which  is  derived  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  yeilownws 
of  the  surface  of  the  bod}'.  Although  the  name  is  open  to  criticiicin  on 
the  score  that  it  relates  to  a  symptom  not  constantly  present,  and  occur- 
ring  occasionally  in  other  fevers,  it  has  the  merit  of  not  involving  anj 
hyprithesis  concerning  the  nature  or  causation  of  the  disease. 

The  question  whether  this  be  a  distinct  species  of  fever  has  been  much 
mootel.  It  has  been  considered  as  identical,  on  the  one  hand,  with  typhot 
or  typhoid,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  remittent  fever.  Cullcn  applied 
to  it  the  name  tt/phus  iderode.  GrisoUe  calls  it  typhus  d^Amtriqvf. 
Now  that  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  been  so  thoroughly  studied,  it 
U  evi"i*^it  that  differences,  as  regards  the  symptoms  and  laws,  show  these 
fever?  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  yellow  fever.  Few,  if  an}',  at  the  pre. 
5en^  time,  contend  for  the  identitv  of  vcUow  fever  with  either  of  thw 
ftrver?.  The  doctrine  that  yellow  fever  and  remittent  fever  are  identical, 
in  other  words,  that  both  originate  from  the  special  cause  commoolj 
known  as  malaria,  has  had  more  tenacious  adherents,  and  this  doctriue  is 
not,  at  the  present  time,  utterly  abandoned.  That  these  two  diseases  uax 
exist  in  combination  is  undoubtedlv  true.  It  is  also  true  that  remittent 
fever,  at  certain  times  and  places,  assumes  more  or  less  of  the  characten 
of  yellow  fever,  so  that  the  two  affections  are  not  always  easily  discrim- 
nated,  and  that  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  their  having  been  not 
infrequently  confounded.  But  that  they  are  essentially  different  diseases, 
each  being  a  distinct  S2:)ecics  of  fever,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts; — 

I.  Yellow  fever,  as  a  rule,  prevails  in  towns ;  whereas,  remittent  fever 
prevails  especially  in  rural  districts. 

*2.  Yellow  fever  has  been  known  to  prevail  in  places  where  neither  ^^ 
mittent  nor  intermittent  fever  was  ever  known  to  occur ;  and,  per  contr€^ 
remittent  fever  prevails  to  a  great  extent  and  in  numerous  places  where 
yellow  fever  has  never  been  known  to  occur. 

3.  There  is  abundant  ground  for  the  lielief  that  the  special  cause  pro- 
ducing yellow  fever  is  portable,  and  that  the  disease  is  thus  liable  to  be 
imported.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  importation  in  this  way  of  remit- 
tent fever. 

4.  Remittent  fever  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  remissioiis 
whence  is  derived  the  name  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  apt  to  eventuate  in 
intermittent  fever.  Yellow  fever  is  devoid  of  remissions,  and  does  not 
end  in  intermittent  paroxysms. 

5.  Yellow  fever  attacks  chiefly  nnacclimated  persons.  AcdimatioB 
does  not  protect  against  remittent  fever. 
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6.  An  attack  of  yellow  fever  exempts  from  a  Bubscquent  attack  in  the 
Immense  minority  of  cases.     This  is  not  true  of  remittent  fever. 

7.  The  remedy  or  remedies,  exerting  a  controlling  influence  over  remit- 
tent fever,  which  may  be  called  specific,  viz.,  the  preparations  of  oiuehona 
and  other  anti-]>eriodics,  do  not  control  yellow  fever.  This  statement  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  these  remedies  are  more  or  less  useful 
in  yellow  fever,  as  they  doubtless  are  in  many  diseases  which  they  do  not 
ocmtrol. 

8.  They  who  contend  that  yellow  fever  is  a  form  of  remittent  fever, 
regard  it  as  a  severe  or  malignant  form  of  the  latter.  But  during  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  a  host  of  cases  occur  in  which  the  disease  is 
milder  than  even  mild  cases  of  remittent  fever. 

Other  facts  relating  to  differences  as  regards  the  symptomatology  and 
laws  of  the  two  diseases  might  be  adduced.  The  foregoing,  however,  it 
\b  believed,  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  their  non-identity.  Assuming, 
fclierefore,  yellow  fever  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  all  other  diseases,  I 
shall  proceed  to  consider,  succinctlj',  its  anatomical  characters,  clinical 
history,  causation,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Anatomical  Characters The  morbid  appearances  after  death  which 

are  most  frequent  are  situated  in  the  stomach,  alimentary  canal,  and  liver. 
Autopsical  examinations  made  by  Louis  and  Trousseau,  at  Qibrnltar, 
Nott,  of  Mobile,  Thomas  Hcwson  Bache,  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  others, 
show  that  morbid  appearances  in  the  stomach  are  frequent,  consisting  of 
redness,  softening  of  the  membrane,  thickening,  and  the  condition  known 
as  mamellonated.  The  morbid  appearances  are  not  uniform,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases  there  are  no  morbid  appearances  in  this  organ. 
The  appearances  cannot  be  considered  as  always  denoting  gastritis.  Some 
of  the  appearances  are  doubtless  cadaveric.  The  stomach  often  contains 
more  or  less  of  the  matter  vomited,  which  is  known  as  the  black  vomit. 
This  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  gastric  s^'mptoms,  under  the 
head  of  the  clinical  histor}-.  The  intestinal  canal  in  some  cases  presents 
no  morbid  api>earances.  Redness  in  ])atches,  ecchymoses,  and  softening 
are  occasional  morbid  ap|>earance8.  Similar  appearances  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  oesophagus.  The  Peyerean  and  solitary  glands  of  the  small 
intestine,  as  a  rule,  present  no  morbid  alteration.  The  intestines  contain 
black  matter  similar  to  that  found  in  the  stomach. 

The  liver  was  found  by  Louis  and  Trousseau  in  the  epidemic  at  Gilv 
raltar,  which  they  studied  in  1828,  to  present  a  morbid  appearance  some- 
what peculiar.  The  color  was  unnaturall}*  yellow,  compared  to  the  color 
of  butter,  coffee  and  milk,  or  mustard.  This  being  the  only  constiuit 
morbid  api^earance  found  by  these  obser\'ci*s,  they  were  disposed  to  attach 
to  it  considerable  importance,  regarding  it  as  the  anatomical  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  Subsequent  observation  has  shown  that  this  coloration, 
although  existing  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  not  constant.  Prof. 
Alonzo  Clark,  in  1853,  was  led  to  observe  '•  a  fatty  state  of  all  the  secre- 
tory* epithelial  cells,  and  an  abundance  of  free  fat  globules"  in  the  liver 
of  a  subject  dead  with  yellow  fever,  and  he  raisc<l  the  inquiry,  "  Is  not 
the  change  so  constantly  observed  in  the  livers  of  those  dying  of  3'ellow 
ffever  an  acute  fatty  degeneration  ?"  *     Since  this  obser>'ation  by  Prof. 

»  Vide  La  Roche  on  Yellow  Fever,  1855.  The  author  would  here  acknowledge 
his  constant  indebtedness  to  the  great,  work  of  La  Roche,  in  treating  of  Yellow 
Fever.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  work  as  a  masterly  digest  of  the  whole  vast 
literature  of  the  subject.     To  save  frequent  references,  the  author  would  also  here 
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Clark,  an  abundant  fattj^  deposit  in  the  liver  has  been  found  by  Dn.  T. 
H.  13aehe  and  Lcidy  in  numerous  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  HospHiL 
Eiddcll,  of  New  Orleans,  found  this  condition  existing  in  a  cextain  pro- 
portion of  eases.  The  pathological  significance  and  importance  of  tiie 
change  in  color  and  the  abnormal  amount  of  fat,  cannot  be  explained  vith 
our  existing  knowledge.  The  spleen  is  sometimes  enlarged  and  Boftened, 
and  in  some  cases  unaltered. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  present  nothing  distinctive;  the  sum 
variations,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  blood  and  serons  cflfhsions,  are  fomd 
in  this  as  in  other  affections.  This  statement  applies  also  to  the  »piiiil 
cord  and  its  membranes.  In  the  pulmonary  oi^ns  black  patches,  ad, 
in  some  instances,  solid  dark  masses,  have  been  found  by  different  obss* 
vers ;  these  appearances,  by  some  of  the  older  writers,  were  described  ■ 
gangrenous  spots ;  they  denote  extravasation  of  blood,  or  pulmonaiT  ipo- 
plex}',  due  to  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  manifested  in  the  clinical  IdstoiT 
of  this  disease.  The  kidneys  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  preeoit 
nothing  abnormal ;  the}'  are  sometimes  congested,  extravasations  of  Uood 
have  occasionally  been  observed,  and  sometimes  matter  resembling  poSb 

This  disease  has  no  known  special  anatomical  characters ;  the  le<ioBi 
which  occur  are  contingent  or  incidental.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  look  to  morbid  anatomy  for  a  satisfactory  explaoaticii 
of  the  phenomena  observed  during  life. 

Clinical  History. — An  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  usnally  abmpt  Ii 
a  minority  of  cases  it  is  preceded,  for  one,  two,  or  three  daj's,  by  languor, 
lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  head,  and  chilly  sensations.  Tk 
attack  is  generally  denoted  by  a  chill,  with  or  without  rigors  ;  the  chill, 
in  most  cases,  is  of  moderate  intensit}'.  Febrile  movement  succeeds.  Tlie 
febrile  movement  varies  in  intensity  in  difTerent  cases ;  it  is  sometines 
quite  intense,  oftener  moderate,  the  heat  of  the  surface  rarely  being  modi 
raised,  and  the  pulse  seldom  exceeding  100.  The  tongue  is  moist,  and 
mure  or  less  coated.  A'oniiting  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  c.isrt 
early,  l)ut  it  raroly  is  a  i)rominent  s^-mptom  until  a  later  peritxl.  It  is 
less  prominont  at  an  early  period  than  in  most  eases  of  remittent  ffver. 
Tt'nderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium  is  more  or  less  inarktiL 
Tlio  bowels,  as  a  rule,  are  et)nstipated.  Cephalalgia,  the  pain  espeeiaiiy 
refi'rred  to  the  su})ra-()rl)ital  region,  is  usually  present  and  is  sometimes 
intense.  Frequently  l>ain  in  the  loins,  and  i>ain  in  the  loAvor  limhs.  l•^p^ 
cially  in  tlie  ealves  of  the  lejJ:J>»  are  prominent  symptoms.  Thi>  ft-ver 
bears  an  analogy  to  smalli)ox  in  the  frecpient  promin<*nee  of  lumhar  iiaiii. 
The  mind  is  usiiallv  clear,  but  occasi<mallv  delirium  is  manifested,  nirflv 
violent  or  active,  and  sometimes  mirthful.  The  ej'es  ai*e  reddenel.  irri- 
table, watery  or  tearful:  this  is  quite  constant,  and  so  marked  as  tu  con- 
stitute a  diagnostic  feature.  Othei'wise,  the  organs  of  sense  are  n(>t  <ii!j- 
tur])ed.     In  general,  there  are  no  pulmonary  symptoms. 

I'lie  febrile  movement  continues  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours 
to  three  da  vs.  Then  follows  either  a  marked  abatement  or,  irenerallv. 
entire  cessation  of  fever.  A  remission  is  said  to  take  place  ;  Init  thisti-rm 
is  not  accurate,  inasmuch  as  there  is  generally  complete  ajn'rexia,  aii«l.  in 
a  certain  i)rop()rtion  of  cases,  there  is  no  return  of  febrile  moviimiit. 
The  condition  following  the  febrile  paroxysm  has  been  calUnl  "the  state 

express  ackiiowledirmcMit  especially  to  tlie  followin;^  ftiithors:  Bartlett  and  Clark. 
Dickson,  Feiincr,  Dowlcr,  Simons,*  Reviewer  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review, 
1847,  Mitchcl,  Barton,  and  Wragg. 
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of  calm."  This  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
first  stage  embracing  the  period  of  the  febrile  movement,  the  latter  called 
**the  stage  of  reaction,"  the  "febrile  period,"  the  "stage  of  excitement," 
or  "  the  paroxysm."  The  duration  of  the  first  stage,  in  different  cases,  is 
Tery  variable,  and  the  average  duration  is  found  to  A'ary  in  different  epi- 
demics. Dickson  considers  this  stage  as  constituting  the  disease  proper, 
and  whatever  may  follow,  as  sequels  of  tlie  disease ;  he  calls  the  disease 
a  fever  with  a  single  paroxysm.  In  mild  cases,  convalescence  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  this  stage. 

In  grave  cases  the  cessation  of  febrile  movement  is  deceptive;  the 
pains,  etc.,  may  cease,  and  the  patient  may  feel  as  if  convalescence  had 
b^an.  But  after  a  period,  varj'ing  from  a  few  hours  to  24  hours,  or 
longer,  new  symptoms  become  develope<l,  more  distinctive  of  the  affection 
than  those  occurring  during  the  febrile  parox^'sm.  The  pulse  in  this 
stage  sometimes  falls  below  the  normal  frequency ;  it  has  l)een  observed  to 
fbll  as  low  as  40,  and  even  30  ^xir  minute.  It  is  sometimes  small  and 
weak,  and  sometimes  vibratory.  It  is  always  notabl.y  compressible,  and 
has  been  called  a  "  gaseous  pulse."  The  characters  show,  in  a  marked 
degree,  deficient  power  of  the  circulation.  The  surface  is  usually  cool, 
especially  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed.  In  the  few  cases 
which  I  have  noted,  capillary  congestion  of  the  skin  existed  in  a  marked 
d^ree.  Lividity  of  the  back,  attributable  to  hypostatic  congestion,  has 
been  observed  by  Simons. 

Of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  those  most  charac- 
teristic pertain  to  the  stomach.  Vomiting  occurs,  if  not  already  present, 
and,  if  present,  becomes  more  prominent.  In  a  large  proportion  of  fatal 
cases,  and  in  a  few  of  the  cases  ending  in  recovery,  the  black  A^oniit  oc- 
oors.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  other  symptoms,  is  pathognomonic 
of  the  disease.  Heretofore  there  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  vomited  matter,  but  it  has  been  abundantly  settled,  l)y 
chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  made  by  different  observers, 
that  the  characteristic  appearance  is  due  to  blood  changed  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  fiuids.  As  regards  the  gross  appearances,  the  matter  vom- 
ited is  a  thin  liquid  of  a  reddish,  brown,  claret,  or  blackish  color,  with 
sediment  resembling  coffee-grounds.  Occasionally  the  liquid  is  bright 
red,  the  blood  having  undergone  but  little  change.  It  rare!}',  if  ever,  has 
a  greenish  or  yellowish  tinge  from  the  presence  of  bile.  The  secretion  is 
acid,  and  it  has  an  acid  taste  without  an}'  bitterness.  It  is  sometimes 
acrid,  excoriating  the  throat,  tongue,  and  lips.  The  microscope  shows 
the  sediment  to  contain  mucus,  epithelium,  hematoidin,  and  deformed 
blood-disks.  The  black  vomit  may  be  produced  artificially  by  adding  an 
acid  to  blood  out  of  the  body.  The  bilious  matter  vomited  in  some  cases 
of  remittent  fever  presents  very  similar  gross  characters,  but  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  in  these  cases  show  the  presence  of  bile  and 
the  absence  of  blood  constituents.  The  black  vomit  in  different  cases  of 
yellow  fever  is  more  or  less  abundant.  It  is  sometimes  ejected  with 
force,  and  sometimes  by  an  act  of  regurgitation  rather  than  of  vomiting. 
It  generally  ceases  for  a  period  of  from  12  to  24  hours  before  death. 
Vegetable  formations  are  sometimes  found  in  the  matter  vomited.  The 
black  vomit  rarely  occurs  until  the  first  stage  is  passed  ;  it  occurs  at  va- 
riable periods  during  the  second  stage,  but  generally  not  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  disease.  IMair  describes  a  matter  vomited  prior  to  the  black 
vomit,  limpid  or  slightly  opalescent,  which  he  terms  the  "white  vomit." 
Tenderness  over  the  ei)igastrium  is  more  or  less  marked  in  the  second 
stage,  and  the  tender i jess  is  sometimes  extreme.    The  tongue  is  frequently 
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rocldenod,  dr}',  and  cracked  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  moist  and  covered  with  s 
creamy  coating ;  and  sometimes  it  preserves  itb  natural  api>earanee. 

During  the  second  stage,  tlie  evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  frequt^ntly 
of  a  brownish,  approaching  to  a  black,  appearance ;  they  resemblv  some- 
times tar  or  molasses.  This  appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  blood, 
so  altered,  however,  in  its  passage  through  the  intestinal  canal  that  its 
morphological  characters  are  not  demonstrable.  The  dark  color  is  duclo 
hcmatin  or  hematoidin,  discoverable  on  microscopical  examination.  Cer- 
tain constituents  of  the  urine,  viz.,  uric  acid  and  the  triple  phosphatvs, 
are  found  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  ;  sometimes  blood  but  little 
altered  is  passed  from  the  bowels.  Diarrhcea  in  this,  as  in  the  first  stage, 
is  rare.  The  abdomen  is  soft  and  seldom  meteorized.  The  mehenic  die- 
charges  generally  preceile  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit ;  they  have  been 
called  the  black  vomit  stools. 

Important  symptoms  referable  to  the  urine  have  onl3'  of  late  enlisted 
much  interest,  for  the  reason  that  full  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
urinary  changes  is  of  recent  date.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  albumi- 
nuria in  grave  or  fatal  cases  has  been  pointed  out,  particularly  by  Bhur.= 
Blair's  statement  that  almost  invariably  albuminuria  exists  when  the  dis- 
ease ends  fatally  is  based  on  examinations  in  more  than  five  hundre<l  CataJ 
case>.  Porcher  found  that  this  statement  did  not  hold  good  in  an  epi- 
demic at  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  but  that  albuminuria  is  of  frequent 
o«?currcncc  in  grave  cases,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  graritj 
of  the  disease,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established.  Casts  of  the  mal 
tubuli  and  disintegrated  renal  ei^ithelium  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  urine.  A  scanty  secretion  of  urine  or  suppression  not  infre- 
qiiently  preceiles  a  fatal  ending.  Ura»mia  doubtless  occurs  in  a  ecruin 
proportion  of  cases.  The  urine  in  certain  cases  becomes  of  a  yellow  or 
orange  color,  and  it  is  sometimes  bloody.  Further  clinical  study  of  the 
urine  in  this  disease,  by  means  of  chemical  and  microscopical  examiiub- 
tion,  is  a  desideratum. 

Yellowness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  whence  the  disease  derives  iti 
name.  fK-ours  in  the  second  stage.  The  conjunctiva  becomes  yellow,  and 
this,  with  the  redness,  gives  to  the  eye  a  striking  and  peculiar  appeanuMe. 
The  yellowness  of  the  skin  is  esixjciall}'  marke<l  on  the  chest  and  upper 
extremities.  The  yellowness  is  doubtless  due  to  biliverdin-  It  exists  in 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  it  occurs  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  fatal  than  of  non-fatal  cases — in  fact,  it  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of 
the  latter.  This  sj'mptom,  although  by  no  means  constant,  is  quite  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease,  occurring  very  rnrely  in  the  continued  and  mala- 
rial fevers.     The  yellowness  continues  after  death  and  into  eonvaleflcoioe. 

Hemorrhage  in  various  situations,  other  than  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  is 
often  a  striking  feature  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  from  the  nostrils,  goms, 
uterus,  wounds  or  abrasions  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  from  the  ejes, 
meatus  auditorius,  finger  nails,  holes  bored  in  the  ears  for  ear-rings,  etc. 
Petechiie  and  vi bices  are  sometimes  observed. 

As  regards  s^^mptoms  referable  to  the  ner^'ons  and  muscular  sjstcn, 
coma  and  convulsions  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  They  are  probahlj 
deix^ndent  on  uraemia.  Delirium  is  observed,  but  frequently  the  mind, in 
the  second  stage,  remains  clear.    Delirium  may  exist  in  the  first,  and 


-  Report  on  the  Tellow-Fever  Epidemic  of  British  Gaiana.  bv  Danid  Bkii, 
N.D..  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  183G ;  viiftf^artleU'swork, 
ciiitcd  bv  Chirk. 
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appear  in  the  second  stage.  As  a  rule,  when  it  occurs  after  the  first  stage, 
it  is  toward  the  close  of  life.  Generally  there  is  notable  muscular  pros- 
tration, but  to  this  rule  there  are  remarkable  exceptions.  Patients  some- 
tiines  do  not  take  to  the  bed,  but  keep  about  their  usual  avocations,  not 
thinlring  themselvcs  much  ill,  often  a  few  hours  before  death.  These  have 
been  called  ^^  walking  cases."  Rush  relates  a  case  in  which  the  patient 
•tood  up  before  a  glass  and  shaved  himself  on  the  day  of  his  death.  In  :i 
ease  cited  by  Bartiett,  the  patient,  a  soldier,  continued  to  do  duty  until 
black  vomit  took  place.  In  another  case,  the  patient  dictated  and  signml 
a  letter  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  death.  Cartwright  gives  an  instance 
of  a  shoemaker  who  nearly  finished  a  shoe  the  day  before  his  death.  Fcn- 
ner  has  seen  a  patient  in  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital  quietl}'  read- 
ing a  book  after  the  black  vomit  had  occurred.  These  cases  exemplify  a 
kind  of  cheerful  delirium,  as  it  is  called  by  La  Roche,  in  which  the  patient 
fkncies  himself  well  or  but  little  ill. 

The  physiognomy  of  patients  affected  with  this  disease  is  described  by 
different  writers  with  a  good  deal  of  metaphor,  but  nearly  all  state  that  it 
is  characteristic.  The  face  is  flushed,  or  presents  a  red  coloration.  The 
appearance  of  the  eyes  is  described  by  different  wiiters  as  injecte<l,  bril- 
liant, transparent,  fiery,  and  glassy.  To  the  facies  is  applied  the  follow- 
ing terms :  suffering,  dejection,  anxiety,  anguish,  despair,  terror,  stupidity, 
raoancy,  astonishment,  sulleuness,  etc.  The  diversity  of  these  terms  raises 
a  suspicion  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  physiognomy  is  less  distinctive  than 
observers  have  generally  supposed ;  at  all  events,  it  appears  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  characteristic  appearance  by  language. 

The  duration  of  the  second  stage  is  very  variable ;  it  varies  from  twelve 
hours  to  three  or  four  days.  In  cases  of  great  gravit}',  the  duration  is 
brief,  the  disease  running  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  third  stage,  in  fatal  cases,  is  sometimes  called  the  stage  of  collapse, 
or  the  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  collapsed  condition  is  denoted  by  pros- 
tration, feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, low  delirium  in  some  cases,  and  the  intellect  remaining  clear  in  other 
cases,  mental  indifference  or  apathy  generally  existhig  as  in  cases  of  epi- 
demic cholera — these  symptoms  showing  adynamia  and  tendency  to  death 
by  aschenia.  Coma  and  convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  this  stage,  attri- 
butable, probably,  to  uraemia.  In  some  cases  this  sUige  is  characterized 
by  great  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  general  distress;  but  in  other  cases 
the  patient  remains  quiet  and  seema  free  from  suffering. 

If  death  do  not  take  place,  the  third  stage  is  the  stage  of  convalescence. 
When  the  disease  passes  to  the  second  stage,  and  presents  the  grave  symjv 
toms  belonging  to  this  stage,  viz.,  black  vomit,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  the  re- 
covery is  always  slow,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  fever  having  more 
or  less  of  the  phenomena  of  the  typhoid  state.  Relapses  sometimes 
occur  after  convalescence  appears  to  be  declared. 

The  disease  is  divided  by  different  writers  into  varieties  according  to 
differences  as  regards  gravity*  and  other  circumstances.  Some  writers 
make  numerous  varieties.  A  division,  arbitrary,  but  convenient  from  its 
simplicity,  is  into  simple  or  mild,  inflammator}^  and  malignant.  In  the 
simple  or  mild  variety,  the  disease  ends  in  convalescence  di recti}'  after  the 
paroxysm  of  fever.  Whenever  an  epidemic  prevails,  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  which  are  devoid  of  any  gravity.  In  these  cases  a 
slight  chill  occurs,  followed  by  mild  febrile  movement  continuing  for  one 
or  two  days,  and  recovery  quickly  takes  place.  These  cases  would  not 
be  recognized  as  cases  of  yellow  fever,  except  from  the  fact  of  their  occur- 
rence during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic.  When  this  mild  form  of  the 
60 
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disease  occurs  sporadically,  it  is  not  infrequently  a  matter  of  doaVt 
whether  patients  have  had  the  disease  or  not. 

The  intlalnmutory  variety  is  distinguished  by  the  intensity  of  the  febrile 
moveineut.  The  term  iuflammatory,  however,  as  applied  to  these  cuo, 
is  not  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  intensity  of  the  febnlc  movement  is  not 
due  to  inflammation,  but  to  the  fever  per  se.  Malignant  cases  are  thoK 
characterized  by  black  vomit,  or  hemorrhage  in  other  situations,  (bllovid 
by  collapse  or  exhaustion,  and  also  cases  in  which  coma  or  ctmnilsiioiB 
occur. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  Shortness  of  its  career  is  idis- 
tinguishing  feature.  In  the  shortest  cases,  death  or  convaleaoeiice  takec 
place  in  from  two  to  three  days.  According  to  La  Roche,  the  dontioi 
varies  from  three  to  nine  days.   The  average  duration  is  less  than  t  wtd. 

Causation. — The  peculiar  features  of  this  disease,  its  limitation  irithii 
certain  geographical  boimdaries,  and  its  occuiTcnee  as  an  epidemic,  in 
grounds  for  the  inference  that  it  requires  for  its  production  a  spedil 
cause.  And  the  question  at  once  arises,  does  tho  special  cause  eouiute 
from  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the  disease ;  in  other  words,  i*  tbe 
disease  contagious  ?  This  question  has  given  rise  to  much  discnssioa 
Volumes  have  been  written  by  contagionists  and  non-contagionists  it 
defence  of  the  two  opposing  doctrines.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  commerce  and  quarantine  bvs. 
as  well  as  on  the  precautionary'  measures  respecting  exposure  in  visiting 
or  attending  upon  those  affected  with  the  disease.  For  a  full  eonsidention 
of  this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  in  extenso  of  yellow 
fever,  and  especially  to  the  elaborate  and  admirable  treatise  by  La  Kock. 
I  shall  simpl}'  state  the  grounds  which  seem  to  me  to  substantiate  the 
non-contagiousness  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  disease  is  confined  within  certain  territorial  limits.  In  this  re- 
spect it  differs  from  most,  if  not  all  diseases,  the  conta£riou^incss  of  ^hkii 
i ;  estn)>lislied.  Even  in  localities  iuAvliich  it  is  prevailing  as  an  epii.leuiic. 
il  is  sometimes  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  area. 

2.  The  rise  and  pro<rres3  of  epidemics  are  not  consist<nit  with  it??  'liffi:- 
sioii  by  contagion.  For  example,  my  former  colleague,  the  late  Pr-f. 
Feimer,  witli  great  zeal  and  fidelity  traced  the  first  3(1  or  40  casi^-;?  in  thi- 
epidemic  at  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  and  ascertained  that  the  disease  br-ie 
out  in  dilferent  i)laees  among  jwrsons  who  could  have  had  no  comimiii.- 
cation  witli  each  other.  Prof.  F.  investigated  the  origin  and  spro:;  i  "f 
the  disease  in  Xew  Orleans  for  twelve  vears,  and  states  that  he  u«  v..r 
found  the  least  i)roof  of  personal  communicability.  This  is  alike  tnicoi 
epidemics  in  other  places.* 

3.  Til  certain  places,  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  sporadic  cases  cK'.^iir 
almost  every  3'ear.  Prof.  Fenner  states  that  a  summer  never  i):is>v.'i  iji 
which  there  are  not  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sporadic  cases  in  Nlw 
Orleans,  but  the  disease  prevails  as  an  epi«lemic  only  in  certain  vi:>r-. 
AVerc  the  disease  contaizioiis,  it  should  be  dilfused  more  or  less  Avliviicvtr 
there  are  au}^  eases  of  it. 

4.  When  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  it  spreads  too  rapidly  to  be  diifjsi-'i 
bv  contamon.  If  diffused  wh(>Uv  or  chieflv  in  that  wav,  it  must  be  biirhiv 
conta<i:ious,  and  this  is  opposed  by  well-known  facts. 

5.  Persons  going  from  a  district  where  it  prevails  into  a  distriet  ^vhtn- 

•  Vitlf  nrticle  on  *' Epi(leniioloi:ical  Conclnsions  and  Suggestions, *'  iu  T>n\.  iiu.i 
For.  Medico-Chirurg.  KevicAv,  Oct.  1870,  page  484. 
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it  does  not  exist,  and  becoming  attacked  in  the  latter,  do  not  communi- 
cate the  disease.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  the  rule,  and 
the  apparent  exceptions  are  so  few,  and  of  such  a  character,  that  it  is 
iBost  logical  to  explain  them  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  of  con- 
tmgion.  It  is  true  that  real  exceptions  to  the  rule  would  have  the  force 
of  positive  facts,  but,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  negative  facts. 
It  is  tsLiT  to  conclude  that  the  apparent  exceptions  arc  not  real. 

6.  Of  persons  brought  into  close  contact  "^ith  ^-ellow  fever  patients — 
physicians,  nurses,  other  hospital  patients,  etc.,  the  proportion  attacked 
is  less  than  would  bo  the  case  were  the  disease  communicable. 

T.  Epidemics  nm  a  certain  course,  as  respects  duration,  and  abruptly 
Bnd,  in  this  respect  resembling  epidemics  of  cholera.  The  disease  should 
prevail  longer  and  disappear  more  slowly,  if  propagated  by  contagion. 
Liike  other  epidemics,  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  becomes  milder  by  continu- 
ance ;  it  appears  to  absorb  other  diseases  while  it  continues,  in  this  re- 
spect resembling  epidemic  cholera,  and  its  prevalence  is  arrested  bj'  cold. 
These  facts,  especially  the  two  latter,  are  not  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  contagion. 

8.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  had  an  extensive  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  disease  believe  the  disease  to  be  non-contagious. 
In  connection  with  this  fact,  it  is,  howcA^er,  to  be  stated  that  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  is  advocated  by  some  distinguished  teachers  and  writers 
who  have  had  abundant  opportunities  for  observing  the  disease. 

9.  Numerous  experiments  to  test  the  question  of  the  communicability 
of  the  disease,  by  inoculation,  bj*^  swallowing  the  black  vomit,  and  b}*  the 
utmost  possible  exposure,  have  led  to  negative  results.  To  cite  one  among 
many  experimental  observations,  Dowler  gives  the  following  account :  In 
1805,  Don  Cabancllos,  a  Spaniard,  slept  at  night  with  his  children  in  beds, 
in  the  Lazaretto,  in  wjiich  j-ellow  fever  victims  had  died.  For  submitting 
the  question  of  contagion  to  this  personal  test  he  was  made  physician  to 
the  Royal  Household,  with  an  annuity  of  1200  dollars.  A  number  of 
galley  slaves  who  accompanied  him  had  one  yearns  imprisonment  remit- 
ted.    The  whole  party  amounted  to  fiitj',  and  no  one  suffered  any  harm. 

10.  Complete  seclusion  has  proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  disease. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  which  others  might  be  added, 

yellow  fever  is  not  communicable  by  means  of  a  virus  or  miasm  generated 
in  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the  disease.  But  another  question 
arises  in  connection  with  that  of  contagion,  viz.,  may  not  the  special  cause 
he  carried  from  one  place  to  others  in  clothing,  merchandise,  etc.,  and  the 
disease  be  in  this  way  imported  ?  Facts  appear  to  establish  the  affinna- 
tive  to  this  question.  The  special  cause  is  especially  apt  to  be  transported 
in  connection  with  the  cargoes  of  ships,  and  facts  appear  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  special  cause  is  sometimes  generated  in  ships  at  sea.  In 
either  case,  clothing  and  articles  of  merchandise  in  infected  vessels  arc  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  fomUes.  Among  many  instances  may  be  cited 
the  occurrence,  in  185G,  of  over  500  cases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  quar- 
antine grounds  of  New  York,  the  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  being  distinctly  traceable  to  infected  vessels.' 

The  fact  of  the  disease  being  portable  renders  judicious  quarantine 
restrictions  of  vital  importance,  but  in  view  of  the  non-contagiousness  of 
the  disease,  the  restrictions  need  not  include  the  detention  of  persons 
arriving  at  ports  in  infected  ships.    With  respect  to  the  points  just  stated, 

>  Annual  Report  of  Elisba  Harris,  M.D.,  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital at  Quarantine,  presented  to  the  Legislature,  February  4, 1857. 
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.  .  vn^r ;  -^i.Iution  adopted  by  the  National  Quarantine  and  Sanitirr 
...   11   >-i<i  :n  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1859,  may  be  consideRdu 
:.  l:  'i>.-  vic^s  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  medical  profesekn 
-       L^:rr:  "Be/foliuui^  That  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  eitib- 
.       .:ii.-iu>ion  that  yellow  fever  has  ever  been  conveyed  bjoM 
liiuravr.  ii  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the  penoul 
\..   .^-'  'ji  L':ises  of  yellow  fever  may  be  safely  abolished,  provided 
'  .<  "t*  every  kind  be  rigidly  restricted."*     Of  the  members  of 
i:v*.'uci<>ii,  !?5  voted  for  this  resolution,  twentj'-three  of  this  niunbtr 
.--  miruibers  of  the  medical  profession,  and  6  voted  in  then^itire. 
.:    i  *ue  l:ittor  not  being  medical  men. 

':io  nature  and  source  of  the  special  cause  of  yellow  fevenrehire 

•  .  .i^LLivir  knowledge,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  originates  without  the 

><iv.     Soiuetiiing,  however,  is  known  of  the  conditions  under  whidih 

-  If  >i  iuci't  I.   It  is  indigenous  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  warm  clinutea. 

\  ■  ii.»\v  lever  is  rarely' developed  south  of  20°  (south)  or  north  of  40' 

;'n;ii/  latitude.     It  prevails  more  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Westers 

iliiiii-plu'iv,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  and  America  than  in  Afries. 

:i  liiu  Western  world  it  prevails  esjiecially  in  the  commercial  towns  m 

■  in?  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, and 

11  tlu'  West  India  Islands.     It  is  indigenous,  and  very  raivly  prevails  i* 

Ml  t'v'otic  disease  in  rund  situations.     It  prevails  only  in  the  summer 

-i-asiiii  in  other  than  tropical  climates,  and  in  the  latter  chiefly  doringthe 

M»Lti-»*i  months.     A  high  temiwrature  is  essential  to  its  causatiou.  Iwt  in 

\  .How  R'viT  localities  epidemics  do  not  always  occur  in  the  3*eaT8  ia  which 

:iiL'  temperature  is  highest.     Humidity  has  been  supposed  to  favor  the 

ii  vi.lopuient  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  not  conclusively  established. 

I'lu-re  "iDes  not  seem  to  Ikj  ground  for  connecting  the  causation  withanv 

kiiuvMi  meteorological  contlitions  other  than  a  high   temi>erature.   A* 

-::iie«l  !»v  Dr.  Nott,  the  six^oial  cause  is  most  active  near  the  groon'l: 

i  .--i.'  •-   Ml  a  irroun<l  floor  are  more  likelv  to  be  attacke<l  than  thO'Si  iji 

.      .  -      .'V.'.     The  eaiisi*  is  more  active  at  niirlit  than  in  the  davlimo.' 

'•■'■<  where  the  disease  ])revails  often,  the  conditions  for  i'>«k- 

i»  not  uniformly  exist  during  the  hot  seasons.     Epi<li'ai'> 

.".    :i  etitain  years.    It  would  seem  that  the  efficiency  of  tbi-. n> 

.'-     -.i^eial  causes  of  disease,  (le])en(ls  on  the  co-operation  of  ollitr 

■  .  -. -.      r';e  !;Ulir  may  he  controlled,  and  in  this  wav  the  disi-aso  roar 

".::''  u\     Actinir  in  this  wav,  sanitary  measure^ — drainaire,  stwi-r- 

:•■'[  «^f  filth,  avoidance  of  overcrowdini^,  etc. — will  bi-likt'lv:o 

■v   .vv'urrence  of  yellow  fever  epidemics. 

:k:-.'Mi  i-i  a   condition   pertaining  to  individual  susceptiMrty. 

'.  ^ilow  fever  localities  are  rarely  attackc-d.     Particular  <  {•":- 

A.'. er,  havi?  been  characterize<l  by  a  ct^isiderable  niiniixT --i' 

.  .;  vii*  native*  population.     Not  luiving  experienced  thr  «ii?o:iH' 

>.  •>  Mial  condition.    The  disease  havini;  been  once  expiTit-nittl. 

.  ^v-    (.      /ry  to  the  si)ecial  cause,  as  a  ride,  is  extinguisheil.    The 

V  L>v»ns  who  have  the  disease  more  than  onci'  is  probahh  not 

:-.v*  number  of  exceptions   to  the   rule  that  sm.illpox  nnJ 

.-    ■   ■   •  •  :lie  <yslem  insusecptible  ever  aflerwar<l  to  the  siKcial  cniiM- 

-.     •^v.■^^s.    Acclimation,  as  regards  this  disease,  is  complott-  only 

'.    .■.■>;.o.>o  has  been  experienced. 


•  • : 


'/'.::.<  ill  this  resolution,  of  course,  is  consitlprcd  as  erabncinc  *h- 
•.  •."•  4v.vli>o.  elotliini:,  «-tc..  of  miasms  other  than  Those  gcmraiC':  in 
■  '..  '..rr.i  h:is  sometimes  heen  restricted  to  the  hitter. 
-^     ,   \  -.k  MeJ.  Record,  Dec.  1,  1871. 
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It  woDld  appear  that  the  negro  race  is  singularly  exempt  from  a  liability 
to  this  disease.  Statistics  show  the  mortality  among  negroes  to  be  in- 
significant. Fenner  states  that  the  insusceptibility  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  mortuary  statistics  would  seem  to  show,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  disease  in  the  negro  is  almost  invariably  mild,  and  not  likely  to 
prove  fatal.  The  susceptibility  is  not  affected  by  age ;  persons  of  different 
ages,  inclusive  of  infancy,  are  liable  to  the  disease.  Statistics  show  a 
larger  proportion  of  cases  among  males  than  females. 

The  special  cause  is  destroyed  by  cold.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  an  epidemic  is  arrested  by  one  or  two  hard  frosts.  ^^  It  is 
killed  like  insects  and  plants  by  a  temperature  of  32°  F.'"  Epidemics, 
however,  have  a  self-limited  duration.  Fenner  states  that,  at  New  Orleans 
repeatedly,  the  disease  has  disappeared  before  the  occurrence  of  frost. 
An  epidemic  rarely  continues  longer  than  from  60  to  70  days.  Barlow 
has  calculated  the  average  duration  of  yellow  fever  epidemics,  and  finds 
it  to  be  58.33  days,  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  mean  duration  of 
epidemics  of  cholera. 

To  sum  up  the  most  important  points  relating  to  the  causation,  an 
unknown  special  cause — a  poisonous  miasm — is  involved ;  the  doctiine 
that  this  special  cause  is  reproduced  within  the  body,  does  not  rest  upon 
adequate  proof;  the  special  cause  requires  for  its  development  or  efiS- 
dency  conditions  peculiar  to  certain  localities,  and  a  high  temperature  is 
an  essential  condition ;  auxiliary  causes  which  exist  especially  in  cities 
or  large  towns  exert  a  |>owerful  agency  in  the  production  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  by  the  removal  of  auxiliary  causes  epidemics 
may  be  prevented  or  divested  of  much  of  their  fatality ;  finally  the  spe- 
cial cause  may  be  transported  by  means  of  infected  vessels  or  fomites, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  a  high  temperature  and  auxiliary  causes,  the  dis- 
ease may  prevail  in  places  where  it  is  not  indigenous. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  variable.  It  varies  between  two  and  fifteen 
days,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  nearer  the  first  than  the  second  of 
these  numbers. 

Diagnosis. — The  access  of  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  during  the 
febrile  or  first  stage,  present  nothing  highly  distinctive.  All  obsen^ers 
agpree  that  it  is  often  difiicult  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis  during  this 
stage.  In  a  considerable  proiK>rtion  of  cases,  the  disease,  at  the  end  of 
this  stage,  terminates  in  convalescence.  These  cases  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  cases  of  yellow  fever  except  during  an  epidemic.  The  disease 
in  these  cases  presents  the  characters  of  febricula.  The  symptoms  which 
have  diagnostic  significance  in  these  cases  are,  the  abruptness  of  the 
attack,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  suffusion  or  redness  of  the  eyes. 

In  cases  progressing  beyond  the  first  stage,  and  presenting  the  grave 
characters  of  the  disease,  the  diagnostic  features  are  suflSciently  distinctive. 
They  are,  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin,  black  vomit,  hemor- 
rhages elsewhere  than  within  the  stomach,  epigastric  tenderness,  slowness 
of  the  pulse  in  certain  cases,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  suppression  or 
a  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  and  the  phenomena  denoting  collapse.  All 
these  events  are  not  present  in  every  case,  but  generally  enough  of  them 
to  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  The  march  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal 
issue,  from  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  is,  in  well-marked  cases,  peculiar, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  any  other  affection. 

Yellow  fever,  although  essentially  distinct  firom  intermittent  and  remit- 
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tent  fever,  may  be  associated  with  the  latter.  The  late  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mo- 
bile, and  others,  have  described  cases  in  which  the  disease  presented  hkk 
difications  due  to  this  combination,  differing  from  ordinary  yellow  ferer 
chiefly  in  the  occurrence  of  intermissions  and  remissions.  The  existenoe 
of  this  combination,  in  certain  cases,  has  an  obnous  bearing  on  the 
treatment. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  yellow  fever  varies  much  in  diJSerent 
epidemics.  The  range  of  variation  is  from  10  to  75  per  centum?  The 
average  mortality-,  according  to  calculations  by  La  Roche,  is  1  in  131 
The  rate  of  mortality  differs  in  different  periods  of  the  same  epidcmk, 
the  rule  being  a  decrease  in  the  rate  as  the  epidemic  approaches  its  termi- 
nation. 

Unfavorable  prognostics  are,  yellowness  of  the  sur&ce,  black  vomit, 
great  diminution  or  suppression  of  urine,  abundant  hemorrhage  in  anj 
situation,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  jactitation,  hiccough,  delirium, con- 
vulsions, and  coma.  Of  these  s3'mptom8,  black  vomit  and  suppression  of 
urine  are  almost  invariably  forerunners  of  death.  Coma  and  convulsions 
are  fatal  symptoms  dcjHjndcnt  on  uraemia. 

A  favorable  prognosis  cannot  be  confidently  entertained  in  any  case  of 
this  disease.     Unfavorable  events  are  liable  to  occur  when,  up  to  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  the  symptoms  appeared  to  be  favorable.    Black  vomit' 
hemorrhage  elsewhere,  urcemic  convulsions  or  coma,  are  liable  to  occur 
unexpectedly  in  cases  which  appear  to  be  progressing  favorably. 

Exclusive  of  cases  in  which  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  urcnic 
coma,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia. 

Treatment. — With  reference  to  the  ti*eatment  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  to 
be  premised  that  no  specific  remedy  has  been,  as  yet,  discovered ;  there 
is  no  known  plan  of  treatment  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  to  cot 
short  the  disease.  Within  late  years  it  has  been  claimed  b}'  some  thit 
quinia  and  opium  are  effectual  as  abortive  remedies.  Clinical  experience 
has  failed  to  substantiate  this  claim.  The  remedies  may  be  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  useful.  They  may  api^ear  to  render  abortive  cases  in  whidi 
the  disease  ends  after  a  brief  career  by  self-limitation.  They  may  arrest 
remittent  fever  existing  in  combination  with  yellow  fever.  They  will  be 
likely  to  prove  effectual  in  cases  of  remittent  fever  incorrectly  considered 
to  be  cases  of  yellow  fever.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  whether  they 
have  any  remedial  power  over  3'ellow  fever  from  the  facts  which  hive 
been  published. 

Another  consideration  to  be  premised  is,  the  disease,  exclusiye  of  mi- 
lignant  cases,  tends  to  recovery.  Mild  yellow  fever  is  a  verj-  mild  diiettt, 
not  tending  to  destructive  lesions  of  either  the  solids  or  fluids ;  nor  does 
it  tend  to  continue  indefinitely,  if  not  arrested,  like  intermittent  fcTvr. 
Judicious  observers  agree  that  no  active  interference  is  required  in  mild 
cases. 

A  third  preliminary  consideration  is  that,  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  malignant  cases,  the  disease  is  necessarily  fatal.  The  blood  changes 
and  their  consequences  are  too  great  to  admit  of  recovery.  Hence,  1 
large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  by  no  means  proof  of  injudicioos  treit- 
ment.  And  a  fourth  consideration  is,  that  different  epidemics  difier  as 
regards  the  relative  proportion  of  mild  and  malignant  cases.  In  some 
epidemics  the  majority  of  cases  are  mild,  in  others  malignant    It  fcdlowi 
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lat  the  ratio  of  recoveries  tinder  a  certain  plan  of  treatment  may  be  no 
ist  of  the  superiority  of  that  plan.  Measures  which  appear  to  be  emi- 
ently  successful  in  one,  may  appear  equally  to  fail  in  another  epidemic, 
le  difference  being  due  to  variations  as  respects  the  tendency  of  the 
Lsease  to  a  fatal  issue. 

The  indications  for  treatment  may  be  considered  as  relating  respec- 
vely  to  the  three  varieties  of  the  disease,  viz.,  mild,  inflammatory,  and 
lalignant  yellow  fever. 

1.  Afild  Yellow  Fever. — As  already  stated,  in  this  variety  of  the  disease 

0  active  interference  is  required.  Quietude,  restricted  diet,  ventilation, 
nd  other  hygienic  regulations,  together  with  such  palliative  measures  as 
articular  symptoms  in  individual  cases  may  indicate,  suffice  for  the  treat- 
lent.  The  palliative  measures  will  embrace  anodyne  and  refrigerant 
smedies,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  sponging  of  the  body,  laxatives 
L  some  cases,  etc.  Dr.  Stone,  of  New  Orleans,  saj's,  the  only  treatment 
hich  in  his  hands  has  appeared  to  be  useful  is  that  designed  ^'  to  favor 
le  efforts  of  nature  in  prolonged  sweating,  calm,  and  rest  of  the  system." 
[e  recommends  ^^  foot  baths  under  the  bedclothes  and  sponging  the  body 
ith  tepid  water." 

Many  cases  of  mild  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  are  mam^ed  by  Creole 
arses  without  medical  aid.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
isease  may  become  malignant  in  cases  which  are  at  first  mild  in  appear- 
Doe.  It  is  impossible  always  to  distinguish  at  the  outset  the  cases  which 
ill  prove  to  be  mild ;  hence,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  take  every  pre- 
lution  to  prevent  the  development  of  grave  symptoms.  For  this  end, 
ygienic  measures  are  especially  or  chiefly  important.     Patients  should 

1  once  give  up  to  the  disease  and  take  to  the  bed.  As  complete  rest  of 
ody  and  mind  as  practicable  is  to  be  enforced.  The  services  of  a  faithful 
ad  experienced  nurse  are  of  more  importance  than  any  medication.  Free 
entilation,  cleanliness,  and  other  sanitary  measures  are  not  less  important 
I  this  than  in  other  forms  of  fever. 

2.  Inflammatory  Yellow  Fever. — The  propriety  of  bloodletting  in 
ellow  fever  relates  to  this  variety  of  the  disease,  which  is  characterized, 
ot  as  the  name  might  imply  by  the  existence  of  inflammation,  but  by  an 
nusual  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  in  the  febrile  stage  of  par- 
xysm.  Bloodletting  has  been  advocated  and  largely  employed  as  a  cura- 
ve  measure  in  yellow  fever.  This  view  is  now  abandoned,  and  all  that  can 
e  claimed  for  it  is  promptness  and  efllciency  in  abating  the  intensity  of 
18  febrile  movement.  The  short  career  of  the  fever  is  a  reason  why  it 
I  less  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  ulterior  injurious  effects,  than  in  some 
ther  forms  of  fever,  but,  in  general,  as  in  other  fevers  and  acute  inflam- 
lations,  the  salutary  ends  of  bloodletting  may  be  secured  by  other  mea- 
ires  which  are  to  be  preferred.  The  measures  which  may  take  the  place 
f  bloodletting  are  those  noticed  in  treating  of  other  fevers,  viz.,  saline 
Lxatives,  sedatives,  cold  ablutions,  or  the  wet  sheet.  As  regards  other 
leasures,  they  do  not  differ  from  those  indicated  in  cases  more  or  less 
jvere,  which  are  not  cases  of  the  so-called  inflammatory  variety  of  the 
isease. 

8.  Malignant  Yellow  Fever. — Under  the  head  of  malignant  cases,  are 
)  be  embraced  all  which  are  characterized  by  symptoms  denoting  great 
jverity  and  danger.  In  the  absence  of  known  remedies  or  any  thera- 
eutical  measures  which  exert  a  specific  influence  over  the  disease,  the 
"eatment  in  these  cases  must  be  expectant,  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
frm  has  been  hitherto  used  in  this  work. 

Purgatives  have  been  much  employed  in  this  as  in  most  other  diseases. 
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Drastic  or  active  purgatives  will  be  likely  to  do  harm  bv  iiicroasiing  the 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  and  ])roducing  exhaustion.  Even  if  well  bomc, 
it  is  diflBcult  to  see  what  indication  they  fulfil  which  mny  not  be  equally 
fulfilled  by  mild  laxatives  or  simple  enemas.  The  latter  are  indioatod  by 
constipation,  and  sometimes  during  the  febrile  stage  saline  laxatives  are 
useful  as  depletants.  Purgation,  therefore,  except  in  the  cases  in  which 
depletion  is  indicated,  or,  in  some  cases,  for  the  purposes  of  eliminating 
urea,  is  to  be  avoided.  Emetics,  which  have  also  been  much  used,  are 
contra-indicated  by  the  gastric  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  histor}-  uf 
yellow  fever. 

Mercury  has  been  considered  by  many  as  highly  important  in  tbi«t  di$. 
ease.  Calomel  in  large  doses  has  been  much  used,  and  it  has  been  thought 
to  be  desirable  to  produce  ptyalism.  This  practice  has  now  but  few  advo- 
cates. Facts  do  not  warrant  the  opinion  that  mercurialization  is  in  asy 
sense  curative,  and  the  testimony  of  most  physicians  who  have  had  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  this  disease  is  adverse  to  the  use  of  mercurial  pre- 
parations, except  as  laxative  remedies. 

Measures  to  relieve  gastric  irritability  are  often  indicated.  For  this 
end,  counter-irritation  over  the  epigastrium  may  be  employed  by  means 
of  small  blisters,  dry-cupping,  sinapisms,  and  stimulating  liniments.  Ano- 
lynes,  given  either  per  orem  or  by  the  endemic  or  hypodermic  method, 
are  imiicated  for  this  end.  Other  remedies  are,  chloroform  in  small  doeea^ 
prussic  aciil,  and  creasote.  Ice  8wallowe<l  in  small  pieces  has  been  fooBii 
useful  in  allaying  irritability  of  the  stomach.  To  prevent  black  vomit, 
and  with  a  view  to  arrest  gastric  hemorrhage  when  it  has  occurred,  the 
acetate  of  lead  has  been  much  extolled.  The  persulphate  and  pemitrate 
•3f  iroa  may  be  useful  as  haemostatics  when  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the 
Komach  and  elsewhere. 

Great  restlessness  and  vigilance  call  for  opium  and  other  anodyne 
remeiies.  Opiates,  however,  are  to  be  given  with  much  reserve,  if  the 
5e<:reti'>n  of  urine  be  scanty  and  danger  from  uraemia  be  apprehended. 
Deficiency  of  the  urinary  secretion  is  an  indication  for  diuretic  remedies 
if  they  be  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  and  for  measures  to  produce  diapho- 
resis if  diuretics  be  not  borne  or  if  the^'  prove  inojKjrative.  If  symptoms 
be  present  denoting  unemia,  the  hot  air-bath  should  be  employed.  Under 
these  circumstances  elaterium  or  some  other  hydragogue  may  be  adrisaUe, 
if  relief  be  not  procured  by  diaphoresis. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  of  blood  to  internal  organs,  and  of  the  hemor- 
rhages which  in  part  perhaps  result  therefrom,  measures  to  determine  to 
the  surface  are  indicated,  such  as  stimulating  and  warm  pediluvia,  sina- 
pisms, the  hot  air-bath,  and  liniments.  These  measures  are  indicated 
especially  when  internal  congestion  is  denoted  by  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  surface  of  the  body. 

Sustaining  measures  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  a  tendency  to  col- 
lapse or  death  by  asthenia  is  denoted  by  the  s^Tnptoms.  In  this,  as  io 
other  fevers,  it  is  desirable  to  forestall  a  notable  depression  of  the  vital 
forces  by  the  timely  use  of  stimulants  and  by  alimentation.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  may  interfere  with  the  sustaining  treatment  The 
forms  of  stimulus  and  nourishment  are  to  be  selected  which,  on  trial,  are 
found  to  be  best  borne.  Alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  given  per  enema, 
if  not  retained  by  the  stomach.  Two  of  my  colleagues  in  the  New  Oricans 
School  of  Medicine,  who  had  experienced  this  disease  in  its  severe  or  ma- 
lignant form,  attributed  their  recovery  to  the  ft'ee  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
laats.    In  one  of  these  cases,  when  a  fatal  termination  was  regarded  as 
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mmiiient,  a  favorable  change  occurred  immediately  after  champagne  wine 
uul  been  given  freely. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  my  opportunities  for  obsc^^ing  and  treating 
sases  of  j^ellow  fever  have  been  quite  limited.  During  the  three  years, 
lowever,  of  my  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  I 
liecaine  acquainted  with  the  practical  views  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
irho  had  treated  a  large  number  of  cases  of  the  disease.  These  views  were 
idverse  to  bleeding,  purgatives,  or  other  active  remedies.  Perfect  rest, 
sarefbl  and  efficient  nursing,  and  sanitary  conditions,  were  considered  as 
of  prime  importance.  Measures  to  promote  gentle  diaphoresis  were 
deemed  highly  useful.  For  this  end,  the  body  is  kept  well  covered,  and 
a  mild  stimulant  diaphoretic  given,  the  infusion  of  the  orange-leaf  being 
the  remedy  commonly  used.  These,  together  with  sustaining  measures 
and  such  palliatives  as  the  particular  circumstances  in  individual  cases 
may  indicate,  constitute  the  treatment  generally  pursued  at  New  Orleans. 
Prof.  Fenner  was  led  to  attach  considerable  value  to  the  use  of  the  chlo- 
rine mixture,  as  recommended  by  Watson  in  scarlatina.^  He  also  regarded 
the  veratrum  viride  as  useful  when  the  pulse  is  frequent,  given  in  doses 
sufficient  to  act  as  a  cardiac  sedative. 

Tellow  fever  associated  with  remittent  fever  claims  the  employment  of 
anti-periodic  remedies,  csi)ecially  the  preparations  of  cinchona ;  these  may 
be  useful  as  tonic  remedies  in  cases  of  unmixed  yellow  fever. 

The  measures  for  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever  epidemics  have  been 
Incidentally  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  causation  of  the  disease.  The 
indigenous  development  of  the  disease  is  to  be  prevented  by  removing,  as 
far  as  practicable,  all  auxiliary  morbific  causes  relating  to  individuals  and 
to  the  community  at  large;  in  other  words,  by  measures  of  public  and 
private  hygiene.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  complete  sanitary  regu- 
lations render  the  disease  pi*eventable.*  The  importation  of  the  disease  is 
to  be  prevented  by  judicious  quarantine  regulations  which  embrace  effi- 
cient measures  for  the  disinfection  of  vessels  and  merchandise.  Free 
ventilation  is  important  as  a  means  of  disinfection.  Disinfecting  agents 
may  be  employed.'  Clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  are  disinfected  by  being  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  210°  to  250°  Fahr.  In  view  of  the  promptness 
and  completeness  with  which  cold  destroys  the  special  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  probable  that  the  disinfection  of  vessels  would  be  effectually 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  tem])erature  below  the  freezing  point. 

I  This  mixture  is  prepared  as  follows :  '^Put  eight  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  pour  upon  them  one  drachm  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  Keep  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  closed  until  the  violent  action  has  ceased,  then 
add  an  ounce  of  water  and  shake  the  bottle  well ;  then  add  another  ounce  of  water, 
and  BO  on  until  the  bottle  is  full.  The  chlorate  should  be  pulverizd,  and  in  cold 
weather  the  bottle  should  first  bo  warmed.  A  tablespoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture, 
accordini^  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  frequently.  An  adult 
may  take  the  whole  pint  in  a  day.'' —  Vide  Watson's  Practice. 

•  Vide  paper  by  Dr.  Elisha  llarris,  entitled  "  Hygienic  Experience  In  New  Or- 
leans during  the  War,"  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  30, 
Sept.  1805.  See,  also,  a  paper  by  the  late  Prof.  E.  D.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans, 
wntten  lust  before  his  lamented  death,  entitled  *^  Health  of  New  Orleans  during 
Ifilitary  Rule,"  in  the  Bouthem  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  yol.  i.  No.  1,  May, 
1866. 

>  FtV2tf  page  504. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

Variola,  or  Smallpox— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  History— CaiisiUon—I>iigDA^»-.rrof. 
nosis— Treatment.  Varioloid,  or  Modified  Smallpox.  Vaccinia,  or  Cowpox.  ViriceU&,  or 
Clilbken-pox. 

THE  fevers  which  remain  to  be  considered  are  characterized  b\' an  erup- 
tion or  exanthem,  and  hence  they  are  called  eruptive  or  exanthema- 
tons  fevers.  The  continued  fevers,  tj'phus  and  t^-phoid,  have  also  an 
eruption,  but  the  eruption  is  less  constant  and  less  prominent  than  in  the 
eruptive  fevers.  The  eruptive  fevers  are  variola^  or  sma]l|>ox,  incliKiing 
the  modifie<l  form  known  as  varioloid ;  varicella^  commonly  called  chick- 
en-pox ;  rubeola^  or  measles ;  scarlatina^  or  scarlet  fever,  and  roseola^  or 
rose-rash.  The  eruption  in  two  of  these  fevers  is  moist,  that  is,  vesicniir 
or  pustular ;  this  is  true  of  variola  and  varicella.  In  the  remainder  the 
eruption  is  drj-,  and  is  proi>erly  an  efflorescence  or  rash.  To  the  latttL 
kind  of  eruption  the  term  exanthem  is,  strictly  speaking,  restricteil. 

All  the  eruptive  fevers  were  formerly  considered  as  varieties  of  one  dis- 
ease, and  the  individuality  of  all  of  them  was  not  fully  settled  much  before 
the  present  century.  Each  is  a  distinctive  species  of  fever,  having  phe- 
nomena and  laws  which  are  distinctive,  and  its  own  sixK^ial  cause,  ill^ 
witii  the  single  exception  of  roseola,  are  propagati*d  by  special  causes, 
ivproduced  within  the  body ;  that  is,  they  are  communicable  diseases. 

The  division  of  the  career  of  the  disease  into  stages  is  the  same  in  all 
the  eruptive  fevei's.  The  first  stage  is  the  stage  of  invasion  or  the  access; 
this  stage  begins  with  the  first  manifestations  of  disease,  and  ends  with 
tlie  first  apix^anuice  of  the  eruption.  The  second  stage  is  called  tbc  stage 
of  eruption,  and  extends  from  the  time  when  the  eruption  first  apin^rs  to 
its  disai)pearance ;  this  stage  is  subdivided  in  variola.  The  stage  of  des- 
quamation,  or  desiccation,  follows  the  eruptive  stage,  and  either  consti- 
tutes or  is  followed  by  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  consideration  of 
these  fevers  will  also  embrace  a  period  of  incubation,  and  events  liaUe  to 
occur  after  the  disease,  or  sequels. 

Variola.     Smallpox. 

The  discovery  of  vaccination,  by  the  immortal  Jenner,  toward  thedoK 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  divested  this  disease  of  much  of  the  impor- 
tance which  it  had  in  the  two  previous  centuries,  when  it  ranked  first 
among  the  acute  affections  destructive  of  human  life.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  rare,  even  in  its  unmodified  fonn,  at  the  present  day,  but  that  ca?w 
are  liable  to  come  under  the  observation  of  every  practitioner.  The  gravity 
and  loathsomeness  of  the  disease,  together  with  its  contagiousness,  raider 
highly  important  an  early  diagnosis  and  Judicious  management.  lu  treat- 
ing of  the  disease,  I  shall  confine  mj'self  mainly  to  matters  which  have  di- 
rect relation  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  physician,  deyoting  venr  little 
space  to  questions  of  merely  historical,  controversial,  or  spwulatiTe  in- 
^^rcst.    I  shall  consider  first  unmodified  variola,  and  afterward,  mider  a 
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^^parate  head,  the  modified  form  of  the  disease  known  as  varioloid.    The 
^^^tcr  head  will  embrace  the  consideration  of  variola  produced  by  inoeu- 


Anatomical  Characters. — This  disease  has  no  known  special  anato- 

^Aical  characters  other  than  those  connected  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin 

^nd  mucous  membrane.     These  characters  will  enter  into  the  clinical  liis- 

"^orj-.     Aside  from  these,  morbid  api>earances  found  after  death  are  due  to 

Complications  which  are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease. 

CuNiGAL  History. — Differences  pertaining  to  the  eruption,  and  other 
events  embraced  in  the  clinical  history,  in  different  cases,  are  so  great 
that  writers  have  instituted  several  varieties  of  the  disease.  The  division 
into  confluent  and  discrete  or  distinct  variola  is  generally  adopt<»d.  In 
the  latter  variety  the  vesicles  and  pustules  are  sei)arate  or  distinct  from 
each  other.  In  the  former  variety  coalescence  of  the  vesicles  or  pustules 
takes  place.  In  cases  in  which  coalescence  exists  to  a  greater  or  loss  ex- 
tent, but  not  over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bod}-, 
the  disease  is  said  to  be  semi-confluent.  Without  considering  these  varie- 
ties under  separate  heads,  I  shall  notice  their  distinctive  features  in  pro- 
ceeding to  consider  the  symptomatology  of  the  several  stages  of  the 
disease. 

Stage  of  Invasion, — The  disease  is  ushered  in  b}'  a  chill  in  the  great 
^l^ority  of  cases,  and  the  chill  is  usually  marked,  more  so  than  in  the 
other  eruptive  fevers.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  chills  occurs,  alternating 
with  flushes  of  heat.  Febrile  movement  follows,  accompanied  generally 
by  more  or  less  perspiration.  The  latter  is  apt  to  continue  or  recur  more 
or  less  frequently  up  to  the  maturity  of  the  eruption,  a  feature  distinctive 
of  this,  as  compared  with  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  The  febrile  move- 
ment is  known  as  the  fever  of  the  eruption,  or  the  primary  fever.  In  this 
disease,  as  in  other  febrile  affections,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  the 
criterion  of  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  The  fever,  as  judged  b}'  this  crite- 
rion, is  often  intense,  the  thermometer  sometimes  showing  a  rise  to  104° 
or  105°.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  apt  to  be  prominei>t  symptoms  in  this 
stage.  The  tongue  becomes  coated.  Pain  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium, 
accompanied  with  tenderness  on  i)ressure,  either  with  or  without  notable 
nansea  and  vomiting.  Generally  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but  diar- 
rhoea is  sometimes  present,  es])eciall3'  in  children.  Cephalalgia,  pain  in 
the  limbs,  and  general  debility  are  more  or  less  marked,  as  in  the  early 
part  of  other  essential  fevers ;  but  in  this  fever  pain  in  the  loins  is  usually 
a  marked  S3Tnptom  and  i)ossesses  diagnostic  importance.  Incomplete 
paraplegia  is  occasionally  observed,  generally  disappearing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  eruption.  Par:d3'sis  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  reten- 
tion of  the  urine,  sometimes  exists  without  paraplegia.  Convulsions  often 
attend  the  development  of  this  disease  in  children,  and  sometimes  occur 
in  adults.     Delirium  is  an  occasional  s^onptom. 

If  the  symptoms  in  this  stage  be  mild,  the  eruption  will  probably  Ixj 
discrete,  but  if  the  chill  be  notabl}'  marked,  the  febrile  movement  intense, 
the  lumbar  pain  very  severe,  ete.,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  disease  will 
prove  to  be  of  tiie  confluent  variet}'. 

The  duration  of  this  stage,  as  a  rule,  is  two  days.  The  eruption  l)egins 
to  apiMJar  on  the  third  da}'  after  the  attack.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
however,  are  numerous.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  eru[)tion 
appears  on  the  second  or  the  fourth  da}'.  In  a  small  projwrtion  of  cases 
it  appears  on  the  fifth  day.     The  duration  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
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^ixnh  day.  and  occasionally  even  longer.  The  eruiition,  if  it  aiiiKijr  .n 
tiir  -**ond  day,  may  be  expected  to  be  confluent,  and,  on  the  otlirr  luiuil. 
in  {  roportion  as  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  protracted  lieviHi'l  the 
tLi'.rd  day,  mildness  of  the  disease  is  to  be  expected.  Two  event^,  nlalin^ 
j:o  tLe  -skin,  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  this  stage.  One  of  tbiri?!-  i$  a 
-^ii-anefjus  efflorescence  or  rash.  The  "whole  or  the  greater  jwirt  of  the 
-irf ji:»-  of  the  hotly  may  1x5  covered  with  this  ery  thematic  redness.  <'h<Ay 
T-^TTLHimz  the  ap|x?arance  in  scarlatina.  The  disease  is  liable  to  }^  luis- 
i-ik-n  f-  r  -scarlatina  when  this  occurs.  In  other  cases  the  rash  is  in  iso. 
Litei  patches,  and  it  ma}-  then  bear  some  resemblance  to  measles.  The 
'rK'-ii*:-.  however,  are  not  elevated,  that  is,  they  are  not  papniar.  Small 
~  —  ioie-?.  like  su» lamina,  are  J*ometimes  observed.  The  effloroscenci'  ap- 
rt=^r-i  -.'ii  the  ?€rcond  day  and  continues  onl}'  eighteen  or  twenty-four  Lour?, 
c:y[:i'Z  rl:ioe  to  the  eruption  proper  of  the  disease. 

T..f  irh-r  event  is  the  appearance  of  petechia?,  that  is,  ecclivnio«!i. 
Ti*--^-  ni:i7  he  more  or  less  abundant.  The}'  are  sometimes  very  miuns 
r  i:s.  •'■^»-r!ii:i  both  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  In  some  cases  ihisj 
f.  r-ri;i;i«:'.T  sii->'ie«\iient  hemorrhages  ;  but  they  by  no  means  have  always 
rill-  •ii:rr.L:it':irj:e.  Thev  do  not  alwavs  denote  severity  of  the  disn^aK-: 
riit*--  v:i  -ii.'aiirniiie^  ol'^serve*!  in  mild  cases.  They  continue  during  the 
jr-ar.-r  ran  of  "he  stages  of  the  eruption  proper  of  the  disease. 

"•.',»'>'  -  E'^i[.^i*jr» — The  eruption,  as  a  rule,  appears  first  on  tlipfjMie, 
r-r^-.-iiiil-  .I't.iiz  the  lips  au'l  chin,  and  nearh*  at  the  same  time  on  the 
nt-:i  in»:  "^.^-i:  next  on  the  chest  and  arms;  then  over  the  IkkIv, and 
"iL.-'  m  "h-t:  1- jwer  extremities.  Its  diffusion  over  the  whole  cutaneous  sur- 
i.—    \tW:<  t'r'  m  one  to  three  days.     Exceptionally  it  is  first  oliseni-d 

!!  -^1-  jTrciTjI  o nans,  chiefly  in  vouns:  children,  and  on  the  loins  ornsu-N 
I"  zi:iT  i;  r*.jr  first  in  the  neiiihborlu">l  of  a  blister  or  sore  exi'^tiugin 
12.  -  ■.•'.•-  K-f  the  hotly.   Several  successive  changes  take  place  in  the  physi- 

:^  i::i:-i«.ters  of  the  eruption,  which,  in  dilTerent  stages  of  its  prwrrtss, 
T  -r^-^nz  nearly  all  of  the  cutanei.  At  first  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
"?n:iil  rttl  spots  or  sjK'cks,  sometimes  having  a  purplish  or  liA'id  color.  It 
>  Tiow'  a  maculated  eruption.  The  cent  ml  part  of  the  maculae  Ik^coidcs 
ii.ir- 1,  slightly  elevate<l,  and  pointed.  A  change  has  taken  ])lacp  from  t 
nuieiilatel  to  a  i)apular  eruption.  In  this  stage  of  its  jirogress,  the  ornp- 
"i-.n  is  not  unlike  that  of  measles,  and  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  mi^>t.nken 
:V  r  the  latter.  The  papulie  are  smaller,  rounder,  and  hanler,  and  lack  the 
i.'resoentic  or  curviUnear  arrangement  which  characterizes  the  eruptioo 
•^f  measles.  Thev  feel  like  small  shot  inuler  the  skin.  Next,  the  cutiele 
be.M:»mes  elevate<l  at  the  apices  of  the  papuhe  by  a  drop  of  liquid.  The 
papidee  now  become  t?e«icw/a?.  This  change  is  observed  24  hours  after 
the  first  ap])earance  of  the  eruption.  After  24  hours  more,  i.e.,  4S  Lours 
from  the  first  apix^arnncc  of  the  eruption,  the  A-esiclcs  haA'c  acquired  con- 
siderable size.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  the  vesieles 
have  attained  to  nearly*  or  quite  their  full  development,  measuring  from 
^  to  -}  inch  in  diameter,  and  arc  raised  from  /^  to  -f^  inch  above  the  levd 
of  the  skin.  More  or  less  of  the  vesicles  present  a  depression  in  the 
centre.  The}'  arc  said  to  be  vmhiHcated,  This  appearance  is  highly  char- 
acteristic, indeed,  almost  pathognomonic.  It  is  observed  in  no  eruptioD 
other  than  that  of  variola,  excepting  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and  sometimes 
ecthyma-  This  umbilicate<l  appearance  may  be  discovered  in  some  of  the 
vesicles,  often  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  discoverable.  The  vesicles  are 
multilocular,  consisting  of  five  or  six  cells.  They  contain  an  opalescent 
serum.  The  interior  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  lymph,  forming  a  pouch  or 
pock.    The  form  of  the  vesicles  is  that  of  a  troncated  cone. 
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This  is  the  history  of  the  eruption,  up  to  the  period  when  the  vesicles 
?aaoh  the  maximum  of  their  development,  if  the  eruption  be  discrete.  In 
^e  confluent  variety,  a  diffused  redness  of  the  surface  precedes  the  ap- 
pearance of  papules  and  vesicles.  This  difibsed  redness  is  apt  to  lead  to 
the  error  of  supposing  the  disease  to  be  measles.  The  vesicles  when  they 
Arst  appear  have  not  the  determinate  form  of  those  in  discrete  smallpox, 
but  run  together  or  coalesce  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  for  the  full  development  of  the  vesicles,  the  face  and  other 
parts  are  covered  with  patches  of  greater  or  less  size,  in  which  the  cnticle 
la  uniformly  raised  by  opalescent  serum,  resembling  a  blister.  The  whole 
of  the  face  and  the  greater  ]>art  of  the  cutaneous  surface  may  be  covered 
with  coalescent  vesicles. 

After  the  full  development  of  the  vesicles,  there  is  another  important 
change  in  the  eruption.  The  vesicles  become  pustules.  In  other  words, 
mppnration  takes  place.  With  this  change  the  external  characters  are 
altered.  The  pocks  are  more  distended.  The  cells  are  broken  up.  The 
central  depression  is  lost,  and  the  pustules  become  pointed.  This  change 
from  vesicles  to  pustules  is  accompanied  by  general  symptoms  which  show 
it  to  be  an  important  eix>ch  in  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  Hence, 
with  this  change  begins  another  stage,  viz.,  the  suppurative  stage^  or  the 
stage  of  maturation.  This  will  claim  consideration  under  a  distinct  head. 
It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  different  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption,  all 
except  the  sqaamx  and  iubercules  are  represented  in  the  successive 
changes  in  the  eruption  of  smallpox,  viz.,  enumerating  them  in  the  order 
of  their  sequence,  macules ,  papules^  vesiculee,  pustulas^  and,  in  the  conflu- 
ent eruption,  bullae. 

The  eruption  is  not  limited  to  the  skin.  Simultaneously  with  its  appear- 
ance on  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  may  be  observed,  to  a  greater  or  loss 
extent,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  appears 
here  in  the  form  of  round  opaque  spots  caused  by  a  deposit  of  13'mph,  the 
epithelium  giving  wa}'  from  the  accumulation  of  serum  beneath  it,  so  that 
vesicles  are  rarely  seen  on  a  mucous  surface.  The  membrane  surround- 
ing the  spots  is  inflamed,  and  ulceration  sometimes  follows.  The  spots 
are  observed  cspeciall}'  on  the  tongue  and  soft  palate.  The}-  are  liable  to 
occur  in  the  lar3'nx,  trachea,  and  bronchi ;  on  the  conjunctiva,  leading 
sometimes  to  ulcers  and  destruction  of  the  eye ;  within  the  nostrils  and 
on  the  prepuce  or  vulva.  According  to  Beraud  and  Trousseau,  the  crui>- 
tion  sometimes  takes  place,  in  the  male,  within  the  tunica  vaginalis,  giving 
rise  to  a  complication  which  has  been  temicil  variolous  orchitis^  and  in 
the  female,  upon  the  peritoneum  surrounding  the  ovaries,  gi^'ing  rise  to 
variolous  ovaritis.  In  the  larynx,  the  eruption  may  cause  laryngitis 
which  ma^'  prove  fatal.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  my 
observation. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  eruptive  fever  is  the  cessation  of  febrile  move- 
ment, or  a  notable  remission,  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  pulse 
fidls  to  nearly  or  quite  the  normal  frequency ;  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  but 
little  or  not  at  all  above  that  of  health,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
shows  a  reduction  to  100°  Fahr.  This  is  a  highly  diagnostic  feature  of 
smalli)ox,  provided  the  eruption  be  not  confluent.  In  the  confluent  variet}' 
this  feature  is  either  wanting  or  it  is  much  less  marked.  As  the  eruption 
progresses  the  febrile  movement  is  gradually  developed  or  increased. 

Stage  of  Suppuration. — With  the  change  of  the  eruption  to  pustules, 
nsmdly  on  the  sixth  da}-  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  there 
is  a  recurrence  or  notable  increase  of  febrile  movement,  constituting  what 
is  known  as  the  suppurative  fever^  or  the  secondary  fever.    The  pulse 
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becomes  more  or  less  frequent,  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  sensiUj  raised^  ini 
the  thermometer  denotes  increase  of  temperature,  especially  in  the  even, 
iug  as  compared  with  the  morning.  The  per82)iration9,  which  up  to  this 
epoch  are  apt  to  occur,  now  cease.  In  mild  eases  of  discrete  smallpox, 
the  secondary  fever  continues  only  for  three  or  four  days ;  if  it  continQe 
longer,  it  is  kept  up  by  some  complication.  But  it  continues  longer  in 
the  confluent  variety  irrespective  of  any  complication.  The  febrile  mDxt- 
ment  is  S3nnptomatic  of  the  affection  of  the  skin,  and  its  intensity,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  cutaneous  intbniDui. 
tion  incident  to  the  suppurative  process.  More  or  less  redness  of  the  skin 
is  apparent  in  the  spaces  between  the  pustules.  Tumefaction  of  the  fice 
occurs,  and  is  often  considerable.  The  swelling  of  the  eyelids  is  olUn 
sufficient  to  close  the-  eyes,  as  in  cases  of  erysipelas.  Swelling  of  the 
hands  and  feet  occurs  in  severe  cases,  especially  if  the  eruption  be  confln. 
ent.  The  swelling  of  the  face  and  extremities,  and  the  apix^arance  of 
inflammation  around  the  pustules,  belong  to  the  natural  histor}- of  the 
disease,  and,  if  wanting,  the  disease  will  be  likely  to  prove  fataL  Trons- 
seau  states  that  recovery  from  confluent  smallpox  almost  never  takes 
place  if  swelling  of  the  extremities  do  not  occur.  The  retlness  and  sir«41. 
ing  are  accompanied  b}'  a  burning  pain,  as  in  er3'8i])elas.  Salivation  1$  i 
frequent  symptom,  and  in  severe  cases  of  the  confluent  variety  it  h  often 
very  profuse,  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  salivarr 
glands.  It  is  measurably  or  chiefly  dependent  on  the  eruption  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  rarely  observed  in  children.  In  severe  ea?ei 
delirium  is  apt  to  occur  in  this  stage.  The  delirium  is  generally  pasnie 
like  that  in  most  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but  it  is  sometimes  active  or  mini- 
acal.  Other  ataxic  S3'mptoms,  viz.,  subsultus,  carphologia.  and  coma- 
vigil,  may  also  occur,  denoting  always  a  condition  of  greater  grantr. 
Coma  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  fatal  cases.  Other  symptoms  are 
due  cither  to  complications  or  to  anomalous  occurrences  which  will  pr^ 
scntl}'  bo  noticed.  Diarrhoea  is  an  occasional  symptom,  and  is  always  an 
unfavorable  omen.  The  duration  of  the  stage  of  eruption  is  four  or  fiveday^ 
Stage  of  Desiccalion, — This  stage  commences  on  abont  the  twelfth (iar 
of  the  disease.  The  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  commences  much  earlier 
or  later  are  very  few.  The  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  skin  diminislL 
The  pustules,  for  the  most  part,  break,  and  the  pus  concretes  into  a  thick 
scab.  Patches  in  which  the  eruption  is  confluent  become  covered  hy  a 
continuous  scabby  crust.  The  whole  face,  in  severe  cases,  is  coverei,  u 
if  by  a  mask,  presenting  a  hideous  appearance,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  surface  of  tlie  body  may  present  a  similar  aspect.  The  diminution  of 
the  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  scabs  are  first  observed  on  tiw 
face,  afterward  on  the  trunk  and  uj)i>er  extremities,  and  last  on  the  lower 
extremities.  During  this  stage  the  skin  exhales  a  sickening  characteristic 
odor.  In  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is  confluent  the  stench  is  extremely 
offensive,  and  ma}'  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  spectacle 
in  this  and  the  preceiling  stage  and  the  fetor  render  smallpox  the  most 
repulsive  and  loathsome  of  diseases.  In  mild  cases  the  stage  of  desiccar 
tion  is  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  scabs  fall  off,  lea^nng  the  skin 
beneath  unbroken,  but  presenting  a  discoloration  which  continues  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  esi>ecially  apparent  when  the  surface  is  exposed  to  cold. 
But  in  severe  cases  the  skin  beneath  the  scabs  is  excoriated  or  ulcerated, 
the  scabs  are  liable  to  be  renewed,  and  troublesome  ulcerations  sometimes 
follow.  More  or  less  febrile  movement,  in  severe  cases,  is  continued  into 
the  stage  of  desiccation.  In  mild  cases  there  may  rcmiun  no  permanent 
traces  of  the  eruption,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  are  left 
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cicatrices,  either  circular  or  linear,  which  are  known  as  "  pitting"  or 
^*  pock  marks."  The  amount  of  pitting  will  depend  on  the  abundance  of 
the  eruption,  the  size  of  the  pocks,  and  the  depth  of  the  ulcerations. 
Some  of  the  pocks  do  not  break,  but  harden,  and  their  contents  are  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  probable  that  m  these  suppuration  does  not  take  place,  that 
is,  the  vesicles  are  not  converted  into  pustules. 

To  recapitulate  the  relative  duration  of  the  several  stages  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases :  The  duration  of  tlie  stage  of  invasion  is  from  2  to  4  days, 
>f  the  stage  of  eruption  about  5  days,  of  the  stage  of  suppuration  4  or  5 
lays,  and  of  the  stage  of  dessication  G  to  10  days,  making  the  duration 
>f  the  disease,  in  cases  ending  in  recovery  from  It  to  24  days.  In  mild, 
incomplicated  cases,  the  recovery  is  usually  rapid,  but  the  convalescence 
nay  be  indefinitely  prolonged  by  ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  complications. 

Various  complications  and  anomalous  events  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
leyeral  stages  of  the  disease.  Pharyngitis,  dependent  on  the  eruption 
v^ithiu  the  pharynx,  is  sometimes  sufficient,  to  occasion  pain  and  difficulty 
^deglutition.  Laryngitis,  dependent  on  the  eruption  within  the  larynx, 
8  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  It  is  denoted  by  huskiness  of  voice,  or 
kphonia,  with,  in  some  cases,  more  or  less  difficulty  of  respiration.  The 
aryngeal  inflammation  is  sometimes  diphtheritic.  (Edema  of  the  glottis 
B  an  occasional  accident.  Bronchitis,  also  from  the  eruption,  occurs  in 
k  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  and  pericarditis, 
ire  rare  complications.  Furunculi,  or  boils,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses 
urc  not  uncommon,  both  as  concomitants  and  sequels.  Erysipelas  on  the 
kce,  neck,  limbs,  or  body  was  noted  in  47  of  287  cases  recorded  and  ana- 
yzed  by  Sargeant.*  Gangrene  may  occur  on  parts  exposed  to  pressure, 
Lnd  sometimes  in  other  parts.  Ophthalmitis  is  an  important  complica- 
tion, sometimes  leading  to  permanent  blindness  from  opacity  or  perfora- 
lion  of  the  cornea.  The  inflammation  in  the  throat  sometimes  extends 
iirough  the  Eustachian  tube  and  gives  rise  to  internal  otitis  which  is 
iable  to  eventuate  in  deafness.  Hemorrhage  in  various  situations  occurs 
n  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Epistaxis  is  an  occasional  early  symp- 
iom,  and  does  not  betoken  unusual  gravity  of  the  disease.  Haematuria 
8  sometimes  an  early  and  always  a  grave  symptom.  Hemorrhage  oecur- 
ing,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  from  the  mouth,  throat,  air-tubes,  or 
)owels,  accompanied  by  i>etcchi£e  or  vibices,  and  sometimes  by  an  extra- 
rasation  of  blood  into  the  pocks,  characteiizes  certain  malignant  cases. 
Semorrhagic,  scorbutic,  and  black  variola  are  names  applied  to  the  dis- 
ease as  exhibited  in  these  cases.  In  females  menstruation  is  apt  to  occur, 
ind  if  not  irregular  or  profuse  it  is  not  an  untoward  event.  Metrorrhagia 
8  apt  to  occur  in  licmorrhagic  cases.  Albuminuria  is  a  symptom  of  not 
nfrequent  occurrence  in  severe  cases.  It  is  probable  that  the  coma  which 
KX^Lsionally  occurs  is  sometimes  due  to  uraemic  poisoning.  The  occa- 
lional  occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  orchitis  and  ovaritis  has  already 
ie&i  referred  to.  These  complications  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
Kxsurrence  of  the  eruption  in  the  parts  aflected.  It  appears  not  to  be 
dearly  settled  whether  or  not  the  eruption  ever  takes  place  within  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 

Causation. — Smallpox  is  a  highly  contagious  disease.  It  may  be  com- 
nunicated  by  means  of  a  virus,  that  is,  by  inoculation,  and  by  means  of 
I  miasm  emanating  from  the  bo<ly.     It  is,  therefore,  propagated,  by  both 

•  Report  of  the  cases  of  Smallpox  received  into  the  Pliiladelphia  City  Hospital  in 
1845-46.     Vide  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  1840. 
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contagion  and  infection,  as  these  terms  have  been  defined  in  the  first  put 
of  this  work.  The  disease  is  readily  transported  by  means  of  fomius 
which  may  retain  the  virus  or  miasm  in  an  effective  condition  for  monthi 
and  even  years.  A  very  transient  and  slight  exposure  often  sufiices  for 
the  production  of  the  disease.  Thus,  it  is  not  infrequently  taken  by  put- 
ing  in  the  street  or  meeting  in  public  conveyances  persons  who  either 
arc  or  have  recently  been  affected  with  it.  In  this  city  it  is  not  inli^ 
quently  contracted  in  hacknej^'-coaches  which  have  been  used  for  carrying 
patients  to  hospitals.  The  disease  is  generally  supposed  to  be  commo- 
nicable  in  all  its  stages,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  most  highly  so  during  the 
stages  of  suppuration  and  desiccation.  Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt,  Surgeon  of 
Volunteers  and  Medical  Director  in  the  Army  of  the  Soutliwest,  doiiBg 
the  late  civil  war,  says :  '^  Smallpox  is  not  contagious  in  its  early  sUgei 
If  the  patient  be  secluded  at  the  earliest  period  when  the  disease  can  be 
recognized  by  the  scientific  eye,  another  and  an  unprotected  person  cin 
sleep  in  the  same  bedding  with  very  little  danger.  We  have  seen  this 
tested  on  a  large  scale.'"  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  and  pustules  and 
the  crusts  and  scabs  formed  b}'  desiccation  contain  the  virus;  and  the 
miasm,  it  is  probable,  not  only  emanates  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  hot 
is  contained  in  the  expired  breath,  and  perhaps  in  the  intestinal  cxcreU. 
The  disease  may  be  communicated  from  the  dead  bod^'^  by  means  not  onlj 
of  the  virus,  but  the  miasm.  Thus  it  has  been  contracted  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room from  subjects  dead  with  the  disease.  It  is  stated  that  a  cmliTer 
may  retain  the  virus  in  a  condition  to  communicate  the  disease  for  la 
indefinite  period — even  for  several  years.'  The  following  instance,  related 
by  Dickson,  is  interesting  as  showing  the  communication  of  the  diaeaae 
from  the  dead  body,  death  having  taken  place  before  the  development  of 
the  eruption:  "  During  the  winter  of  1848-49,  a  young  man,  a  member  of 
the  medical  class  of  New  York  University,  died  suddenly  and  uncxpect- 
edl}*^  in  the  night  under  the  care  of  a  i)hysician  who  had  not  thought  him 
seriously  ill.  I  was  invited  to  the  autopsy,  and  observed,  when  the  corpse 
was  uncovered,  a  lew  dark-red  spots  on  the  surface,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  i^etechial ;  the  principal  symptoms  of  this  attack  having  been  gastric 
with  great  debility,  as  we  were  informed.  The  cofiSn  was  taken  home  to 
a  New  England  village  for  burial,  where,  at  the  funeral,  some  of  the  re- 
latives approached  and  opened  it  to  see  the  face  of  the  deceased  before  it 
was  inhumed.  Of  this  number,  eight  were  attacked  with  smallpox,  no 
other  i)ersons  in  the  neighborhood  being  assailed." '  The  facts  in  thia 
instance  militate  against  the  statement  by  Dr.  Hunt  just  quoteil.  Whether 
the  disease  be  ever  produced  otherwise  than  by  means  of  contagion  or 
infection  is,  and  must  alwa^'s  remain,  an  open  question ;  for,  with  respect 
to  the  man}'  reported  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  appeared  to  originate 
spontaneous!}',  it  can  always  be  said  that  thei*e  may  have  been  some  Uk- 
8us|)ected  and  untraceable  exposure.  And  this  explanation  is  perfaapa 
more  rational  than  the  supposition  that  the  special  cause  is  generated  de 
novo. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  disease  exists  in  all  ages,  but  it  is  greatest  in 
children.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  persons  are  wholly  in8Usoq)tLble 
to  it,  exposing  themselves  as  fully  as  possible,  with  impunit}'.  Cases 
have  been  observed  in  which  persond  have  become  susceptible  after  hanng 
been  insusceptible  for  many  years.  .  Unknown  canses  pecoliar  to  certain 
times  anjd  places  co-operate  with  infection  in  aiding  the  difl\uioD  of  the 

»  Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War,  p.  149. 

«   Vide  Nouvcaii  Diet.  Art.  Contagion. 

'  Vide  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1889. 
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iisease,  so  that  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic.  Reference,  in  these  state- 
ments, is  had  to  the  production  of  the  disease  in  the  natural  way,  that 
18,  exclusive  of  inoculation.  The  disease  produced  by  the  infectious 
miasm  is  distinguished  as  ixatural  smallpox.  The  negro  and  Indian  races 
ippear  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  As  a 
role,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  once  extinguishes  the  susceptibility 
jver  afterward.  Instances,  however,  are  not  extremely  infrequent  of  the 
iisease  having  been  experienced  twice,  and  it  has  been  known  to  occur 
;hrice. 

Certain  interesting  facts  relate  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  child  in 
ttero,  A  pregnant  woman  affected  with  the  disease  may,  or  may  not, 
communicate  it  to  the  foetus.  The  development  of  the  disease  before 
!>iTth  generally  causes  the  death  of  the  cllild,  and  cases  have  been  reported 
>f  still-born  children  presenting  the  different  stages  of  the  eruption.  The 
ieath  of  the  child,  however,  does  not  always  occur. 

Healthy  children  have  been  born  prc^nting  the  evidence  of  having 
Mssed  safely  through  the  disease  in  the  uterus.  In  some  instances  the 
iisease  has  been  contracted  before  birth,  but  not  developed  until  several 
iays  after  birth.  Recovery  has  taken  place  under  these  circumstances. 
The  disease  may  be  communicated  to  the  unborn  child  by  the  mother 
ifter  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  and  i>erhaps  before.  Finally,  the 
il^ecial  cause  may  be  received  into  the  system  of  the  mother,  and  the 
%Etus  become  affected  without  the  mother  experiencing  the  disease.  This 
kct  has  been  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  mother 
lad  been  extinguished,  cither  by  the  disease  having  been  experienced,  or 
>y  vaccination.' 

The  special  cause  of  this  disease  remains  for  a  certain  period  latent, 
liat  is,  there  is  a  period  of  incubation.  The  duration  of  this  i>eriod 
raries  from  one  to  nearly  three  weeks,  the  average  duration  probably 
)eing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  the  spe- 
dal  cause  of  rubeola  or  of  scarlatina  may  be  in  operation  simultaneously 
fith  the  operation  of  the  special  cause  of  variola ;  in  other  words,  small- 
pox may  be  combined  with  eitlier  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Cases,  how- 
ever, exemplifying  these  combinations  are  extremely  rare.' 

During  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  smallpox,  cases  are  sometimes  ob- 
served in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  invasion  occur  without 
leing  followed  by  an  eruption.  The  disease  appears  to  abort  spontane- 
msly  at  the  end  of  the  stage  of  invasion.  These  attacks  resemble  febri- 
jula,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  persons  who  have  had  these  attacks 
luring  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  are  thereafter  insusceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease, although  not  protected  by  vaccination.  Hence,  it  has  been  con- 
lidered  that  the  disease  sometimes  occurs  without  an  eruption ;  and 
mters  have  been  accustomed  to  recognize  as  a  variety  of  the  disease, 
mriola  sine  variolis.  t 

The  question  in  what  consists  the  essential  principle,  the  contagium,  in 
ihe  virus  and  the  infectious  miasm,  is  one  of  great  pathological  interest. 
[t  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  tl^e  germ-theory  of  disease  that  the 
(fflcient  agents  are  living  organisms,  either  animal  or  vegetable ;  and, 
iccording  to  the  late  researches  of  Coze  and  Feltz,  the  blood  contains  a 
MTticular  species  of  vibrios.  The  discussion  of  the  question,  however, 
Q  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  would  be  here  out  of  place. 

■  For  a  collection  of  cases  exemplifying  these  facts,  vide  appendix  to  Gregory  on 
he  Eruptive  Fevers,  by  the  American  Editor,  Dr.  Bulkley. 
>  Vide  appendix  to  Gregory's  work,  by  Balkley. 
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-r?-. — The  •Uiisnosis  of  smnllpox  presents  no  difflenlty  after  tk 
~  .V  t'riipriuii  are  fully  manifested.     It  is  not  so  eau^y  at  a 
.-:    :  "III*  <t:i;ri»  of  the  eruption  before  the  vesicle^  are  diistincL 
it^tennine  the  eh.irncter  of  the  eruption,  vesicles  shook!  Ik 
-.  -i-.i.  next,  their  unibilicnted  appeamnee.     This  nppcarann.it 
rrtt:  in  iiiind,  is  almost  pathog:nomonic.    The  distinctive  chanc^ 
;:ipules.  as  determined  by  the  toucli,  are  also  to  he  bone  in 
.     .:..  ::iey  :ire  grranular,  hanl,  and  deep-seatod.     The  duratioii  of  the 
^  nvajsion  is  to  be  considered,  viz.,  from  two  to  three  days.    TV 

i'li'.-e  of  lumbar  pain  and  vomiting,  and  esi^eciallv  the  rnoissioDs 
-  --:)uua  of  febrile  movement  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
-i;*ti«*ii.  .'ire  important  diagnostic   features.     An   examination  of  the 
ii'MMi  :iii(i  mouth  should  not  be  omitted.     The  round. 'whitish,  or  asbv 
~  ..if-i.  uliirh  are  ehanicteristic  of  the  eruption  on  a  mucous  surCaee.sR 
> -inniily  apparent  here  as  soon  as,  or  even  Ixrfore,  the  eruption  appesR 
n  i:ji*  ^kin.     The  api)earancc  of  the  cutaneous  eruption  successivoir.ai 
•:ie  Trire  iir  neek,  the  tnmk  and  upper  extremities,  and  the  lower  extnmi- 
■  iv.'s.  is  lu  lu'  n.i'i>llected. 

I' he  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  positiveness  prior  to  the  stage  of 
rlie  eruption.  Pain  in  the  loins  with  febrile  movement,  taken  in  conMe- 
Miiu  with  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  access  of  the 
«»iher  eruptive  fevers,  and  of  typhoid  fever,  should  excite  a  strong  scspi- 
tii»n  of  smallpox,  especially  if  the  patient  be  not  protectetl  either  k 
vaeeination  or  by  having  once  had  the  disease.  The  exclusion  of  nibH)li 
111  id  scarlatina  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  stage 
"I  iuv:ision  in  these  diseases  is  an  important  step  in  the  diagnosis  prior 
:■».  :iiid  in  the  early  part  of,  the  stage  of  eruption.  When  the  emptioD 
''.r<t  :!p|van?.  the  ditferential  diagnosis  lies  chiefly  between  these  fevers. 
!?i  niiH'i)l:i  the  Schneideri an  membrane  and  air  passages,  and  in  scarlariu 
•'io  i":»ueos  are  prominently  and  early  affecte*!,  as  will  be  seen  in  tr^^atine 
vrr<,  Mi)roovcr.  in  rubeoln  the  stage  of  invM^inn  i>  lunir.r. 
:i:i::na  it  is  shorter,  thiin  in  variola.  In  neither  niU**.!:!  L-.-r 
thi'  febrile  movement  remit  or  cense  when  the  t'Hi|'ti'  c 
O^iiiT  atlW'tions  liable  to  l»e  confoumled  with  sm:»lIjMix.  rut 
;''<Miii>:iiiie«l  with  feln'ile  movement,  and  a  seeonflarv  •»vi'ljil!:ic 
1.  V\w  oeea^^ional  oceurrence  of  an  ettloreseence  ;in<l  of  j;itiil::;f. 
■  ;    tkTenee  has  been  made,  prece<ling  the  eruption  j»riiper.  i**  t'j  ':x 

■      !II'U1. 

^•ii'srie  points  of  smallpox  shouM  1m*  fixed   in  t!ie  mrinriry.  r-N 

:ii-  il:inir«'r  of  the  dillusion  of  the  tliseaso  by  i-xp<.»«»un'  lil'rc 

..   ir  i'i  a^^eertained,  an  early  diagnosis  is  immensely  inij-'i:.:!;:. 

•  !■    'luluoenient  for   bi'injj:    prepan»d    to    reooo;i5izo    the   «l:T:i^ 

.    f    Miav  be  added  that  the  ability  of  the  phv<iei;in   is  tl.-r-M 

-.!i'wn,  whih'.  on  the  other  hand.  <lelay  *»r  failure  t«»  ru«L'riiz' 

^     "\Mi  him  1)0] )ular  censure.     Of  the  liability  t.>  error  (.r.|i;!::n.vx 

'•ii;  e:ises  of  other  affections  as  oa<i*s  «»f  sniMlIj.ox.  tlit-  liH-w. 

-is^A's -vi^idlv  obtained  for  nie  bv  Dr.  Hcnrv  (i.  Pitlard.  foniurlv'i' 

.       i'.  -iietiieal  stair  at  Hellevue  Hos])ital,  may  beeitid  :   Of  14'.U  p^- 

'■  Mill  into  the  smallpox  hosj)ital  on  HlaekwelPs  Ishunl  'lurir:.: 

^    ^  ■!».   '"l,  and  T»2,  in  AS  the  disease  ])rove<i  not  to  be  suiallj-  x. 

-^     >     ises,  the  disease  in  iO  was  scarlatina,  in  9  rubeola,  an«l  iii 

.^   -^iier  art'ections. 

^.>.     rtHni^dified    or    natural  smallpox  is  attended  with  t:."  .. 
- .   .ic  ratio  of  fatal  cases  being  as  1  to  3  or  4.     The  mort;ii!l\ 
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is  very  great  in  cases  of  the  confluent,  and  considerably  less  in  the  dis- 
crete  variety,  the  ratio  in  the  latter  being  as  1  to  10.  The  death-rate 
varies  between  wide  limits  in  different  epidemics.  The  disease  is  much 
more  fatal  to  children  than  to  adults,  and  is  especially  fatal  in  early 
infancy.  It  is  also  extremely  fatal  to  aged  pei-sons.  With  respect  to 
the  period  of  the  disease  when  denth  is  most  likely  to  take  place, 
Gregory's  analysis  of  168  fatal  cases  gives  results  which  are  probably  of 
general  application.  Of  the  108  cases,  death  took  place  in  99  during  the 
second  week,  in  32  during  the  first  week,  in  21  during  the  third  week,  in 
9  during  the  fourth  week,  and  in  Y  during  the  fifth  week. 

Death  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  per  se. 
Life  is  then  destroye<l  before  the  eruption  is  matured,  and  without  any 
important  complication  having  taken  place.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
rare.  If  death  take  place  before  the  stage  of  suppuration,  it  is  generally 
due  to  some  important  complication.  Complications  which  are  likely  to 
prove  fatal  are,  acute  laryngitis,  oedema  glottidis,  pneumonitis,  and  an 
affection  of  the  kidneys  involving  unemia.  The  latter  is  to  be  suspected 
in  cases  in  which  coma  or  convulsions  occur. 

Death  not  attributable  tc  complications  is  generally  due  to  inability  of 
the  powers  of  the  system  to  support  the  cutaneous  affection  ;  hence,  the 
danger,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
eruption.  Confluent  smallpox  involves  a  very  extensive  suppurative 
inflammation  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result  by  exhaustion.  IJn- 
&vorable  prognostics  are,  great  prostration,  frequency  and  feebleness  of 
the  pulse,  typhoid  delirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms,  absence  or  sub- 
sidence of  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  face  and  extremities,  cessation 
of  salivation,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane  and 
extravasations  on  the  cutaneous  surface. 

Death  taking  place  during  or  after  the  stage  of  desiccation  is  attributa- 
ble to  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  boils,  abscesses,  erj^sipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, gangrene,  continued  diarrhoea,  etc. 

In  pregnant  women  the  disease  in  its  severe  form  is  apt  to  induce 
abortion  or  miscarriage,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  result  is 
generally  fatal. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  smallpox  embraces  measures  having 
direct  reference  to  the  eruption,  and  those  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease,  irrespective  of  the  eruption ;  in  other  words,  the  treatment  is 
local  and  general. 

The  general  treatment  involves  the  same  principles  as  the  continued 
fevers.  There  is  no  special  treatment.  The  disease  will  run  its  course, 
and,  hence,  the  expectant  plan  is  to  be  pursued.  During  the  stage  of 
invasion,  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  may  be  lessened  by  the 
oae  of  cold  drinks,  ice-water,  lemonade,  carbonated  water,  allowed  as 
fteely  as  the  condition  of  the  stomach  will  permit,  by  refrigerant  reme- 
dies, and  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with  cold  or  tepid  water.  The 
latter  is  not  objectionable  on  the  score  of  interfering  with  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption.  Bloodletting  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  called  for.  Cathar- 
tica  are  not  indicated,  but  constipation  is  to  be  removed  by  mild  laxa- 
tives or  simple  enemata.  Remedies  to  relieve  nausea  or  vomiting  and 
cephalalgia  are  frequently  indicated  in  this  stage.  Prof.  Polli  claims  in 
behalf  of  the  sulphites  in  this,  as  in  other  essential  fevers,  that  they  exert 
a  modifying  effect  upon  the  disease,  lessening  the  severity  and  danger. 
Sansom  thinks  that  the  sulphite  of  sodium  in  doses  from  20  to  30  grs. 
ipyen  every  third  or  fourth  hour  is  useful.    He  also  regards  as  an  useful 
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remedy  the  Bulpho-earbolate  of  sodium  given  in  tho  same  doiM 
with  the  B&me  intervale. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  prior  to  Buppuration,  paili&tiii-  n» 
sures  arc  indicated  by  continued  nauseft  or  vomitmg,  vigilance,  milou- 
ness,  diarrhcea  in  some  oases,  etc.  The  various  complications  ithliii 
liable  to  occur  ivill  also  furaiah  therapeutical  indications.  It  is  proUUc 
that  the  mineral  acids  arc  useful  In  this  ferer  us  n-ell  as  in  th«  cuntiaMl 
fevers.  Alimentation  and  supporting  measures  in  some  cases  are  ia|int- 
tant  in  this  stage.  These  measures  arc  important  iu  the  su[^»tntm 
stage  and  Uie  Btage  of  desiccation  in  proportion  as  the  erupfiGm  t»  tufi- 
ons  and  confluent,  and  the  general  eyraptoms  are  indicntirc  of  fjulnR<if 
the  vital  forces.  The  principles  which  should  govern  the  use  of  alndw£( 
stimulants  and  tonic  remedies  in  conjunction  nitb  concentrated  nulii- 
mcnt  arc  the  same  as  in  all  tlie  essential  fevers  awl  other  disease  hmiak 
danger  in  the  direction  of  asthenia  is  more  or  less  imminent. 

All  the  hygienic  conditions  which  are  so  importrint  in  llii:  treatmentrf 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  are  not  less  important  iu  the  trealniHit  of 
smallpox;  and,  of  these  conditions,  the  freest  pussililc  ventilation  ii  ii( 
especial  importajico. 

The  local  treatment  embraces  measures  to  render  the  eruption  tbortiii 
on  the  face,  or  to  prevent  the  disfiguration  caiisetl  by  pitting.  The  In* 
meut  for  this  entl  is  called  ectrolic,  this  term  signifying  to  miscarry.  Tkt 
o(!trotic  treatment  extending  mor«  or  less  over  the  body  has  been  to^ 
posed  to  be  nsefhl  bylimitingthe  amount  of  cntoncous  inflammaHon.uid 
thereby  the  degree  of  Beconi^r>-  fever  and  danger  from  exhaustion.  Ot 
the  various  ectrotic  measures  which  have  been  tried,  the  foUowiug  ban 
been  found  measurably  successful : — 

1.  The  careful  evacuation  of  the  vesirles  by  means  of  a  fine  nocdk. 
This  t^an  is  advocated  by  Bayer.  It  calla  for  much  patjence  on  thepiA. 
of  the  operator. 

2.  Evacuation  of  the  vosieles  and  cauterization  by  me; 
pointed  stick  of  the  nitr.-ite  of  silver.     Thin,  also,  in  n  very  te<lirr>us  open- 
tion.     It  is  highly  recommended  by  Vclpeau,  Bretonneau,  and  otbcn. 

3.  The  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  once  or  twice  dailj-  by 
means  of  a  brush,  while  the  eruption  is  papular.  This  plan  vra^  intn)- 
duced  by  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Montreal,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Jackaon,  of  Noitif 
umberland.  Pa.  The  effect  was  observed  by  Sargeant  in  thirty  cams,  tit 
treatment  being  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face.  There  was  but  litth 
swelling  on  the  side  on  which  the  iodine  was  applied ;  the  vesicles  ven 
flattcncd,andthepitting,althoughnotprevcnted,  was  evidently  dimiDtsbcd. 

4.  The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  was  recommended  as  aD  ectrotic  mo- 
sure  by  the  late  Dr.  Picton,  of  New  Orleans.  This  is  e^cted  by  co\'eriii| 
the  face  with  a  plaster  of  some  kind.  Covering  the  face  with  gold4ci^ 
as  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Larrey,  must  be  usef^  chidfy 
by  excluding  light  and  air. 

b.  The  application  of  a  mild  mercurial  ointment,  spread  on  dotb,hii 
been  highly  recommended  by  Stewardson.'  It  is  advocated  strongly  bj 
several  French  observers.  Sargeant  found  this  plan  useful,  but  less  eflio- 
tive  than  the  application  of  iodine.  The  risk  of  producing  the  constito- 
tional  effects  of  mercury  is  an  objectiiMi  of  considerable  moment  to  thi« 
plan.  MercurializatioQ  is  certait^y  uot  desirable  in  smallpox.  In  view 
of  this  risk,  Benuett  was  led  to  substitute,  for  the  mercurial  ointment, 
calamine  saturated  with  olive  oil,  and  this  api^ication  be  found  to  be 

'  Vid*  Ameiicaa  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1313. 
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equally  effective.  Skoda  and  Hebra  recommend  the  application  of  com- 
presses dipped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (grs.  ii-iv,  to  water 
3vi).     Niemeyer  prefers  a  weaker  solution  in  gr.  i  to  3vi. 

6.  The  application  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  prepared  chalk,  in 
eqaal  parts,  twice  daily,  often  smearing  the  surface  with  sweet  oil,  is  stated 
to  be  an  effective  ectrotic  measure  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Illinois.* 

7.  Dr.  Stokes  advises  the  application  of  poultices  over  the  face,  as  the 
surest  method  of  preventing  disfigurement.  They  should  be  applied  at 
the  earliest  period  and  continued  to  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  He 
thinks  that  linseed  meal  is  the  best  article  for  the  poultice.  It  should  be 
spread  on  a  soft  material,  such  as  French  wadding,  and  covered  with 
guttsrpercha  paper  or  oiled  silk. 

8.  The  application  of  collodion,  as  an  ectrotic  application,  was  first 
suggested  in  a  letter  to  me  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Siuesville,  Pa.*  It 
was  subsequently  employed  by  Aran,  of  Paris.  The  collodion  is  to  be 
applied  once  or  twice  daily  by  means  of  a  brush.  To  be  successful,  the 
application  must  be  made  while  the  eruption  is  papular,  or  while  the 
vesicles  are  quite  small.  Applied  at  a  later  period,  it  seemed  to  me  in 
one  case  to  increase  the  pitting.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  seen 
this  plan  tried,  the -application  was  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

A  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform  has  been  used  by  Stokes, 
Graves,  and  Wallace.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  gutta-percha  is  similar 
to  that  of  collodion,  the  effect  being  produced  by  means  of  the  exclusion 
of  air  and,  mechanically,  by  the  compression  caused  by  the  applications. 

9.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  used  with  success  by  Lemaire  and  Sansom. 
The  acid  is  to  be  liquefied  by  alcohol,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  pencil  brush,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  begin  to  appear 
puriform. 

Aside  from  ectrotic  measures,  the  local  treatment  embraces  evaporating 
lotions  to  abate  undue  heat,  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  as  an 
antiseptic  and  to  allay  pruritus,  soothing  unguents  in  the  suppurative 
stage,  and  absorbent  powders.  If  ulcerations  follow  the  falling  off  of  the 
scabs,  they  require  the  same  applications  as  ulcers  occurring  under  other 
circumstances. 

It  should  be  an  object  of  treatment  to  prevent  the  eruption  from  ap- 
pearing on  the  conjunctival  membrane.  The  continued  application  of 
compresses  wet  with  cold  water  is  advisable  for  this  object.  Niemeyer 
advises  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  diffusion  of  the  disease,  patients  should  not  be 
discharged  from  hospital,  or,  if  treated  at  home,  allowed  to  go  abroad, 
until  the  surface  is  completely  free  from  scabs,  and  repeated,  thorough 
ablutions  have  been  employed.  All  articles  of  clothing  worn  during  the 
disease  should  be  left  at  the  hospital,  or,  in  cases  in  private  practice, 
destroyed.  Fumigations,  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  virus  or  miasm, 
should  not  be  relied  upon.  Physicians,  after  visiting  patients  affected 
with  this  disease,  should  not  see  other  patients  until  after  having  been 
sufficiently  in  the  open  air  for  the  miasm  to  be  dissipated  by  free  ventila- 
tion. The  hands  should  be  washed  before  leaving  the  hospital  or  house, 
and  change  of  dress  before  visiting  other  patients,  especially  young  chil- 
dren, is  to  be  recommended,  if  not  enjoined. 

• 

1  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.,  1865. 
>  Vide  Bofalo  Medical  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  1851. 
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the  protective  power  of  the  latter,  and  destroy,  as  completely  as  possible, 
all  susceptibility  to  the  disease.* 

Inoculation  has  been  successfully  practised  in  cows,  as  a  means  of  ren- 
dering less  severe  and  dangerous  the  epizootic  disease  ajQTecting  these  ani- 
mals, which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  disease  as  variola  in  man,  viz.,  vac- 
cin  ia^  or  cowpox.  And  this  practice,  with  similar  success,  has  been  resorted 
to  in  a  disease  affecting  sheep,  which  is  probably  the  same  disease.' 

At  the  present  day,  in  most  cases  of  varioloid,  the  modification  is  due 
to  vaccination.  Vaccination,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  does  not  always 
affoni  complete  protection  against  smallpox,  but,  in  general,  the  disease 
is  materially  modified. 

In  varioloid  the  primary  or  eruptive  fever,  in  the  stage  of  invasion,  is 
often  as  marked  as  in  cases  of  natural  smallpox.  The  duration  of  this 
stage  is  longer  than  the  average  duration  in  ordinary  variola.  The  erup- 
tion is  usually  far  less  copious ;  a  few  pocks  only  may  appear,  and  the 
eruption  may  even  be  limited  to  a  single  pock.  The  eruption  passes  more 
rapidly  through  the  successive  changes,  the  maturation  being  completed 
in  five  or  six  days.  Frequently  the  eruption  aborts  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  It  may  stop  at  the  vesicular,  and  even  at  the  papular,  period. 
More  or  less  of  the  vesicles  dry  up  without  breaking.  The  general  symp- 
toms, as  a  rule,  are  much  milder  than  in  most  benign  cases  of  natural 
smallpox.  The  secondary  fever  is  either  slight  or  wanting,  and  the  con- 
valescence is  speedy.  Exceptionally  cases  are  severe,  and  the  disease 
proves  fatal  in  a  ratio  varying  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent. 

Smallpox  is  modified  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  spontaneously, 
that  is,  irrespective  of  inoculation  or  vaccination.  Cases  presenting  the 
characters  of  varioloid  occurred  prior  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  and 
the  discovery  of  vaccination.  They  were,  however,  rare.  Finally,  modi- 
fied smallpox  or  varioloid  is  apt  to  be  the  form  of  the  disease  when  it 
occurs  in  those  who  have  before  experienced  it.  In  all  cases  of  varioloid, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disease  is  essentially  variola  or  smallpox, 
and  that  the  virus  or  miasm,  however  mild  may  be  the  cases,  is  capable 
of  producing,  in  persons  unprotected,  a  sevei^e  and  fatal  form  of  the 
disease. 

The  diagnosis,  is  cases  of  vanoloid,  offers  difficulties  which  do  not  ob- 
tain in  cases  of  unmodified  smallpox.  The  disease  most  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  varioloid  is  rubeola.  The  different  points  will  be  stated  in 
treating  presently  of  the  latter  disease. 

In  cases  of  varioloid  oftener  than  in  ordinary  variola,  the  eruption  is 
liable  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an  efflorescence  bearing  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  scarlatina.  Until  the  variolous  eruption  is  devel- 
oped, the  disease  may  be  supposed  to  be  scarlatina.  The  occurrence  of 
papules  in  the  midst  of  the  efflorescence,  and  the  remission  or  cessation 
of  febrile  movement,  are  the  differential  points.  Moreover,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  throat  may  show  the  characteristic  eruption  here 
before  its  distinctive  characters  on  the  skin  are  apparent.  The  occurrence 
of  a  scarlatiniform  eruption  explains,  in  some  cases,  the  supposed  coexist- 
ence of  variola  or  varioloid  and  scarlatina. 

The  treatment  of  varioloid  does  not  claim  separate  consideration.  The 
same  principles  are  involved  as  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  smallpox, 

•  On  Smallpox  and  tlie  means  of  protection  against  it.  By  8.  Henry  Dickson, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  Am. 
Joum.  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1802. 

'  Vide  Aitkeu,  op,  eit.y  and  Trousseau,  Clin.  M^dicale. 
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but  the  comparative  mildneBS,  in  the  great  majority  of  cues, 
active  treatment  unnecessary.     Usually  little  is  required  except  fajpih 
measures. 


.*  ••' 


Vaooinia,  or  Cowpox. 

Vaccinia  and  cowpox  are  names  of  a  disease  of  the  cow,  whicli,! 
nicatcd  to  man,  destroys,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  a 
period,  the  susceptibility  to  smallpox,  and,  in  the  cases  in  irhidi  h  i« 
not  otfer  complete  protection  against  the  latter  disease,  renders  iUm 
rule,  mild  and  devoid  of  danger.     Cowpox  is  transferred  to  man  andftn 
one  person  to  another  by  the  introduction  of  a  virus,  and  never,  alafc 
tance,  by  infection.     The  oi)eration  for  ils  communication  is  called  tiai> 
nation.     For  the  employment  of  vaccination  as  a  means  of  prevcHai 
smallpox,  the  world  is  in<lebted  to  the  immortal  Jenner.     The  didoomj 
was  promulgated  by  Jenner  in  1798,  after  a  series  of  observatioiu  vi 
experiments  which  had  occupied  his  attention  for  twenty  years.  Ik 
fruits  of  this  transcendently  important  discovery  have  been  the  savingtf 
an  incalculable  number  of  lives  which  would  otherwise  have  been  de«tr^ 
by  one  of  the  most  loathsome  of  diseases,  and  the  prevention,  to  au  estA 
which  cannot  be  computed,  of  the  disligurenient  and  other  distreieiag 
etfects  which  smallpox  is  apt  to  produce  when  it  does  not  prove  fatal   u 
all  the  benefactors  who  have  ever  liveil,  no  one  has  conferred  on  manhiDd 
such  immense,  palpable,  and  time-lasting  benefits.     Yet,  out  of  the  nub 
of  the  medical  profession,  how  many  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  vaccination  I     The  practice  of  vaccination  met  at  the  oatsct 
with  much  hostility,  but  Jenner  live<l  to  sec  it  triumph  over  all  oppoMtion, 
and  to  witness  the  beginning  of  beneficent  results  which   will  accumcbtt 
from  age  to  age  until  the  end  of  the  world.     The  practice  was  introducid 
into  this  country  in  1790,  notwithstanding  a  bitter  popular  pnjudice.  by 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  of  Boston,  the  first  ])rofessor  of  me<iicine  in  Har- 
van!  Universit}'.     Connected  with  vaccinia  and  vaccination  are  queidoBS 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  which  have  given  rise  to  oxtendeii  ex- 
ptTiiiuaital  and   statistical    rosearchos,    togithcr   >vith    much   ilisti's-ii-n. 
Thoy  have  occupied  a  (ronsidorable  shnrc  ol'  nirdical   literature  sim.v  :lio 
time  of  Jcuiior.     Certiiin  |K.»ints  arc  still -uiiscltUMi   and  claim   lunlit-rlL- 
vcstiu:ati<>u.     The  scope  and  character  of  this  work  allow  of  onlv  a  britf 
slateiiicnt  of  facts  and  the  opinions  most  consi^tenl  witli  exist iiiir  kiiowl- 
edtri',  considered  with  direct  relVrence  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Direct inir  attention  first  to  tiie  <lescrir)tive  historv  of  vaccinia  in  luan. 
on  the  lliird  day  alter  vaccination  (the  operation  Ijeing  usually  perfninK-'l 
on  the  arm  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle),  n'<l  points,  >lijlitly 
elevated,  that  is,  small  papules,  are  apparent  at  the  sj>ots  where  tlit-  v.te- 
cine  virus  was  inserted.     On  the  fourth  day  the  papules  are  nmre  •U'.il- 
oped  ami  reddened.     On  the  lifth  d;iy   vesicles  are  discovtMaMc.     TLi- 
vesicles  increase,  jm'sentinix  an  umbilicated  appearance',  an<l  on  the  eiditb 
<lav  they  attain  to  their  full  development,  heiuir  I'levated  from  two  to  ihrrt 
lines,  and  measuring  one-third  of  an  inch  in  (lianieter.     The  vesirh^.  like 
those  of  smallpox,  are  multilocular,  Ilattened  at  the  summit^,  and  eiaitirji 
a  transparent,  viscid  li(pii<l  called  the  vaccine  lymph.     On  the  -.eviiitln'r 
eii^hth  dav  a  red  areola  is  apparent,  extending  from  cme  to  threi-   imliv> 
around  the  pocks,  increasing  in  redness  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  «]ay.  -avA 
the  contents  of  the  vesicles  become  more  or  less  ]>urnlent.     At   tlii>-  tiaif 
then'  is  usuallv  slight  febrile  movement,  with  some  local  pain  and  pniiiti>. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  arm  become  swollen,  an<l  the  gland**  in  l\w  axilla 
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may  become  enlarged  and  tender.  On  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  febrile 
movement  subsides  and  the  redness  around  the  pocks  diminishes.  A  dark 
spot  soon  apiKjars  on  the  centre  and  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  pocks.  The  pustules  desiccate,  and  by  the  lifteenth  day  they  are  con- 
verted into  black  hard  scabs  which  fall  off  usually  by  the  twenty-fifth  day 
from  the  date  of  the  vaccination.  During  the  progress  of  the  vaccine 
affection,  vesicles  having  the  distinctive  characters  of  vaccinia  have  some- 
times been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that  these 
are  caused  by  the  patient  scratching  the  vesicles  on  the  arm  and  carrying 
therefrom  l^Tnph  containing  the  virus,  on  the  finger  nails,  to  parts  where, 
owing  to  the  abrasions  of  the  skin,  self-vaccination  is  the  result.  Experi- 
ments show  that  between  the  fourth  and  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  the  cha- 
racteristic vesicles  may  be  multiplied  at  will  by  revaccinating  with  lymph 
from  the  vesicles  produced  by  the  primary  vaccination.*  Lichenous  or 
vesicular  eruptions,  the  latter  lacking  the  distinctive  features  of  vaccinia, 
not  infrequently  accompany  or  follow  vaccination.  Finall}',  permanent 
cicatrices  denote  the  situation  of  the  vaccine  pocks.  The  cicatrix,  pro- 
vided the  vesicles  have  pursued  a  regular  course,  and  subsequent  ulcera- 
tion have  not  occurred,  is  characteristic,  presenting  a  series  of  depressions 
or  pits,  each  of  which  represents  the  site  of  one  of  the  multilocular  cells 
composing  a  vaccine  vesicle.  The  period  of  incubation  in  vaccinia  is  some- 
times considerably  protracted  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  some 
other  affection,  or  from  causes  which  are  not  apparent. 

A  most  important  practical  point  connected  with  vaccination  is  the  dis- 
crimination of  veritable  and  complete  vaccination  from  an  incomplete  or 
a  spurious  affection.  The  development  of  vesicles  of  full  size,  the  suc- 
cessive stages,  and  the  duration  of  the  affection,  together  with  the  cha- 
racteristic appearance  of  the  vesicles  and  the  cicatrices,  are  the  criteria  for 
determining  this  point.  Simple  sores  having  no  specific  character  may 
be  the  result  of  vaccination.  Incomplete  vaccinia,  vaccinoid^  as  it  is 
termed  by  Trousseau,  is  evidenced  by  the  vesicles  being  developed  more 
quickly  and  progressing  to  desiccation  more  rapidly,  by  tlieir  swollen 
size  and  conoidal  form,  and  by  the  absence  of  cicatrices,  or  of  the  appear- 
ance distinctive  of  the  true  vaccine  cicatrix.  In  view  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  a  true  and  ixirfect  vaccination  to  those  who  sup|)ose  them- 
selves to  be  protected  against  small])ox,  the  responsibility  of  performing 
vaccination  should  never  be  undertaken  by  those  not  practically  familiar 
with  vaccinia.  It  is  obviously  far  l)etter  that  a  i)er8on  should  not  have 
been  vaccinated,  with  a  knowlwlge  of  the  fact,  than  that  he  sliould  incor- 
rectly believe  himself  to  have  had  veritable  and  complete  cowpox,  since 
this  belief  involves  a  false  security  leading  to  exposures  which  would 
otherwise  l)e  avoided. 

Certain  interesting  questions  relate  to  the  nature  and  source  of  cowpox. 
Did  it  originate  in  the  cow,  or  come  from  the  human  species?  Does  it 
affect  other  animals?  What  are  its  essential  relations  to  smallpox?  With 
respect  to  these  questions,  I  desire  to  <iualify  certain  statements,  made  in 
the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  namely,  that  vaccinia  in  the  cow  may 
be  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  smallpox  virus  taken  from  man,  and 
that  the  disease  thus  produced  in  the  cow,  transferretl  to  man,  gives  rise 
to  vaccinia  in  the  latter;  and.  that  vaccine  virus  obtaine<l  in  this  way  has 
been  found  effectual  in  preventing  smallpox.  These  statements  were 
made  as  the  basis  for  the  conclusion,  that  the  opinion  held  b}-  Jenner, 
that  vaccinia  and  variola  are  essentially  identical,  is  proved  to  be  true. 

Trousseau,  Clinique  Medicalc. 
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There  arc,  ])erhai)s,  fact9,  supporting  these  statements,  suffictent  to 
rant  the  foregoing  conclusion  ;  but  the  practical  inferaices.  a»  I  imMff 
bntisfie'l,  are  incorrect  and  ilangerous.  The  vims  obtained  IromtlheMv 
1>y  inoeuhitiiig  with  the  $mall[Kjx  \iru.s  (retro-vaccination  as  it  i^eaOed), 
is  not  only  unreliable,  as  atfonliug  protection  against  smallpox  inaa, 
but  it  has  Ix-en  found  n*f)eiite«Hy  to  communicate  the  latter  dis^raae.  Yl^ 
cine  virus,  thus  obtuined.  i^,  therefore,  never  to  be  employed  in  tkA' 
nation.'  Kxiieriments  have  conlirme<l  the  corTcctness  of  the  ofHiuoaUi 
by  Jcnner  that  an  alfcction  »ometimes  seen  in  horses,  known  as  grtm, 
callerl  by  the  French  r/f*s  ratix  jambe^^  is  identical  with  cowpox.  Uiltfaii 
vaccinia  in  man  may  W  derive<i  from  this  source.  It  is  not.  howefct 
Sfttled  that,  as  suppor^d  by  Jenner,  cowpox  in  the  cow  was  derivvd&n 
thr  liurse.  It  has  also  1»een  ascertained  that  sheep  are  affected  with  a 
epizootic  di.seasc,  calli*<l  by  the  French  clarelt'e^  which  is  analogoastoiif 
not  identical  with,  cowpox.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  tk-seaad 
perhaps  other  domestic  animals,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  pRmarilri 
liuman  disease,  but  this  view  is  perhaps  the  most  rational  wi;h  t»ur  a- 
istinjr  knowle*lge. 

Other  questioni^,  the  importance  of  which  is  ob\nons,  are.  what  exteat 
of  protection  against  smalli>ox  is  atfordeil  by  cowpox,  and  what  are  tk 
causes  of  the  protection  not  being  universal  and  complete  ?     In  a  lin*^ 
majority  of  cases  vaccination  affonls,  for  a  time  at  least,  absolute  prottt- 
tion  against  smallpox.     In  these  cases  the  situation  of  persons  vacirinataL 
as  rcganls  susceptibility  to  the  latter  disease,  is  precisely  as  if  nalunJcf 
inoculatdl  smallpox  had  been  cxperienccil.     But  in  a  minority  of  casH 
the  protection  is  only  partial ;  the  susceptibility  to  smallpox  is  not  do- 
troyeil,  but  the  disease  is  materially  motlifieil,  constituting  what  is  called 
varioloid.     At  certain  times  and  i>laces,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the 
epidemic  prevalence  of  smallpox  being  unusually  efficic^ut,  a  considenUe 
number  r»f  vaccinated  jK'rsons  iDccoine  atfected  with  varioloid.    Owing, 
hnwcvcr  to  the  comparative  mildnos'^  of  varioloid,  the  rate  of  i!i"rt;ilityi? 
vnv  >niall.  :ind.  then-fore,  fiiiN  to  n'piv^^ent  the  n'lative  numl-.  r  -fxi-'v:- 
nated  person^  who  become  all*  eted  with  moilifn-<l  smallpox.     It   i- 1*.- i^: 
renin  iked  that  Miiallpox,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  ca^os^s  i  xi«  riuio^i 
a  >re«)n<l  time.      From  the   follow in<^  stati-^tic-i  it  wouM  appeiir  th::t  livt 
mii<h  mon-  prottctidi  i-{(»irere<l  by  the  occurrence  of  variola  ih::n  !'VV:.-> 
cinnlion  :   Of  r»7T4    boys  a'Imitted    into   the   Koy:d   .Military   A-\!iim:it 
CheNea  (KuLdand)  in  A'<  Vi-nrs,  \\)M)  had,  on  admission,  mark<  ni*  -iii::l]- 
|M>\,  iiu<\  .'5S-24  either  had  iiKnksof  v:us-ination  or  they  were  ni  oi.i-r  \:.tvi- 
mjti'.l.     Of  the  former.   r..l."»   per   ll)iH.».  and   of  the  latter,  T.'''-   ]■' r  1"'"'. 
coir.r:H'li-l   smallp')X  ^iil'se^iiently  tlurini;  tlieir  roidence  in  tli*-  A-;. i:::ii.' 
Tiii-  o])inioM  i^  larirrly  held,  and  it  apju-ars  to  be  Wi-ll  found«  1.  'Ii;.:  :>• 
(xtriit  (»r  pr«.tiction   allorded   by  cowpox   is  less  in  thr  latti-r  :l.:i:  '  11  the 
foniur  p. It  ()f  the  ]K'riotl  wliieh  has  elapse<l  since  the  disooviiy  "i  v.iiv:- 
nMliuii ;  thiit  is.  ji  hiriTi'i-  proportion  of  vaccinated  iK*rsons  have  !j:ii  v.ir!.- 
h.id  of  iMte  ye:ii-s  than  hereti^fore  ;  lieiice  niMny  have  Vk-cii  led  to  » ijt  ii::  l 
tlie  bi-licf  that  thr  vac<*in<?  virus  has  deteriorated  in  eon'^i-qu'i!--!    "l'  it 
transmission   from   person  to  person.     Tliis  ]»elief  has  snir:r,.-r.  ;,  ;i-  ihj- 
portnnt,  obtaining,  from  time  to  time,  virus  direct  frt>m  the  C(.\v. 

Another  reason   for   the   increase  of  varioloid   amon«j:  thv»-i' wh-i  luvi; 
been  vaccinate<l  is,  the  protective  intluence  of  vaccination  dimiiii^lie^  aftt-r 

'   Vnlfi  JouniJil  of  tlio  OynrDColoirical  Society  of  Boston,  April  auJ  Jiii;c.  1:JT2. 
l^pnrt  of  discourse?  l»v  Dr.  llnirv  A.  Miirtin. 
*  Vide  Reynold's  System  of  Meiliciiu-. 
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the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  Yarioloicl  occurs  much  oftener 
among  those  more  or  less  advanced  in  life  than  among  the  young.  The 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsefl  after  a  vaccination  may  fairly  be  conr 
sidered  as  entering  into  the  etiology  of  varioloid.  The  importance  of 
rcvaccination  rests  upon  this  fact.  Revaccination,  alter  the  lapse  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  years,  is  completely  successful,  as  reganls  the 
production  of  the  vaccine  disease,  in  a  considerable  proix>rtion  of  cases, 
and  i^aftial  success,  as  shown  by  imi)erfect  or  vaccinoid  vesicles,  is  still 
more  common.  The  epidemic  prevalence  of  smallpox,  embracing  nu- 
merous cases  of  varioloid  among  vaccinated  i>ersons,  has  been  promptly 
and  completely  arrested  by  universal  vaccination  and  revaccination. 

The  importance  of  revaccination  being  admitted,  the  inquir}-  at  once 
arises,  how  often  should  it  be  resorte<l  to  ?  There  is  no  known  law  govern- 
ing the  duration  of  the  protective  influence  of  a  single  vaccination.  Pro- 
bably the  duration  varies  widely  in  diflFerent  iK?rsons,  and  some  i>erson8 
are  i)rotected  by  one  vaccination  for  life.  Some  have  thought  that  revac- 
cinations  should  he  practised  as  often  as  every  three  years,  and  others 
that  an  interval  of  twenty  years  or  more  is  allowable.  It  is  evidently'' 
better  that  the  period  should  be  nee<llessly  short  than  too  long.  With  our 
present  knowledge,  the  i)ropriety,  if  not  importance,  of  revaccinating 
every  five  years  is  to  be  advocated.  In  case  of  known  exposure,  or  when 
smallpox  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  it  is  proper  to  revaccinate  without 
regard  to  previous  vaccinations.  Revaccination,  in  fact,  is  always  proi)er 
as  the  readiest  and  safest  test  of  insusceptibility  to  smallpox. 

There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  frequent  o<rcurrence  of  varioloid, 
and  also  unmodified  smallpox,  among  those  who  8up])06e  themselves  to  be 
protected  by  having  had  cowpox,  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  imi>er- 
fect  or  spurious  vaccinations.  In  this  country  vaccinators  are  often  un- 
qualified persons.  The  operation  is  performed,  not  infrequentl}',  by  those 
who  make  no  pretensions  to  medical  knowledge,  and  to  a  great  extent  hy 
irregular  practitioners.  In  many  cases,  persons  vaccinated  are  never 
seen  after  the  operation,  they  or  their  friends  undertaking  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  its  success.  Hence,  a  host  of  i)ersons  are  either  wholly 
unprotected,  or  but  partially  protected. 

A  cause  of  inadequate  protection  is  an  insufficient  number  of  vaccine 
vesicles.  Many  have  supposed  that  a  single  vesicle  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  that  the  only  advantage  of  inserting  the  virus  in  more  than  one  spot 
is  to  diminish  the  risk  of  failure  to  procure  a  single  vesicle.  In  many 
parts  of  this  country  it  is  not  customary  to  procure  more  than  one  or  two 
vesicles.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  the  number  of  true  vaccine  vesicles 
has  a  decided  influence  on  the  amount  of  ])rotective  influence  of  cowpox. 
The  following  results  of  the  analysis,  by  Simon,  of  ni^arly  (5000  cases  of 
smallpox  contracted  after  vaccination,  with  reference  to  the  pro]iortion  of 
deaths  to  the  number  of  cicatricc^s,  is  interesting  as  connected  with  the 
present  topic :  The  ratio  of  deaths  among  those  who  stated  that  they  had 
been  vaccinated,  but  who  presented  no  vaccine  cicatrix,  was  21 J  pe?'  cent. ; 
among  those  who  had  one  cicatrix,  7i  per  cent, ;  among  those  who  had 
two  cicatrices,  4  J  per  cent. ;  among  those  who  had  three  cicatrices,  1 J  per 
cent.^  and  among  those  who  had  four  or  more  cicatrices,  J  per  cent.^  In 
a  primary  vaccination  at  least  four  or  five  vesicles  should  be  obtaine<l. 
A  still  larger  number  is  advisable  both  in  primary  vaccinations,  in  i)er- 
sons  who  have  been  exposed  to  smallpox,  ami  when  the  disease  prevails  as 

1  Aitken,  op.  ciU 
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nn  epiflemic,  provided  it  be  extremely  important  to  secure  the  utmost 
possible  protection,  as  in  cases  of  pregnant  females. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  woilc  (I86C).  a  higUT 
important  practical  question,  relating  to  vaccination,  lias  arisen  in  tl^ 
country.     In  18B6  a  case  of  spontaneous  cowpox  i\'as  discovered  at  Be»- 
geney,  in  France.     The  virus  obtained  from  this  animal  was  perpetoattd, 
througli  successive  inoculations  in  heifers,  conducted  bj-  Dr.  Depud, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  French  Academy  of  ^ledicine,  and  witli  the  lid 
of  the  French  government.     The  vims  from  this  stock  having  been  io- 
ported  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin,  of  Boston,  in  187D,  he 
has  since  kept  up  the  supply  through  a  continued  series  of  heifer  >*acciii- 
tions ;  and  more  recently  the  supply  has  also  been  kept  up  from  nns 
derived  from  this  stock,  b}'  Dr.  Frank  P.  Forster,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Dispensary.     The  terms  animal  and  bovine  rims  are  osel 
to  distinguish  that  derivcKl  immediately  from  the  heifer ;  that  derived  froB 
the  human  subject  being  called  humanized  \'irus.     The  important  practi- 
cal (luestion  is,  whether  the  animal  virus  affords  greater  protection  iigainst 
smallpox  than  the  humanized  virus.     That  the  latter  has  deteriorated  ia 
consequence  of  removes  from  the  cow,  seems  very  certain.     VacciMtion 
with  the  long  humanized  virus  is  less  constantly  successful  in  produciBt 
vaccinia  than  formerly ;  the  rovacci nation  of  persons  who  have  l.«en  v|^ 
cinated  with  this  virus  is  oftener  successful,  and  a  diminished  pn^toctiai 
is  shown  Iw  the  greater  number  of  vaccinated  persons  who  become  aifiilcd 
with  vivrioloid.     The  opinion  that  vaccination  with  the  animal  virus  will 
secure  a  more  com])letc  and  a  longer  exemption  from  the  danger  of  con- 
tracting smallpox,  is  shared  by  manj-,  and  this  virus  is  now  (1872)('XteB- 
sively  use<l  in  this  country,  instead  of  the  long  humanized  virus.    The 
positive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  of  course,  can  only  be 
obtained  at  a  future  period.     It  remains  to  l)e  determined  by  the  rwnli* 
of  a  long  expenence  M'liether,  assuming  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
an i Til M I  virus  has  a  greater  protective  power,  this  power  may  not  lx-«^n!inf 
dett'riorntetl  bv distant  removes  from  Heaiifreiiev  stock,  in  heifer;^.  fL- tiv^' 
is  reast)ii  to  i>elieve  has  been  the  case  in  tlie  liumnii  race.      This.  hiMwvt-:. 
is  a  eonsidiTation  whieli  eoiietTUs  the  future;  and  a  (h-terioratinM.  if  it 
occur,  would  only  render  it  important  to  take  advantairo,  at  (litlcriut  [-> 
rio'U.  of  other  instances  of  vaccinia,  in  the  cow,  of  spontaneiuis  oriuiii.' 
and  in  tiiis  wav  to  renew  the  stoctk. 

Vaccinia  in  man  i>roduced  by  the  animal  virus,  <li(rt'r.'«,  in  certain  in- 
spect <.  from  the  disease  as  ju'odncecl  ]»y  the  hmis  humanized  virn<.  Tli« 
full  <K'velopment  of  the  vaccine  j^ock  re<jnires  a  I«»n<r<*r  pcrio«l  ;  l!j«  {"-k 
eonlinnes  to  increase  for  several  davs  after  the  eighth  <lav,  tlii<  )»eii;_-!L'^ 
period  required  for  the  full  development  of  the  pock  after  vac-iiK-.ti-n 
with  the  lt>nLj  humanized  virus.  Tlie  }«ock  is  of  lariror  size.  The  er;;-!^ 
are  n»>t  fi.)rme<l  until  the  eitrhteenth  or  nineteenth  da  v.  and  thev  remain 
ailherent  from  the  twentv-lit^h  to  tlie  thirtv-fiftli  <lav.  The  vehicle  ilet^ 
not  spontaneously  rupture,  and  the  crust  preserves  the  form  of  the  vt-iiir. 
with  the  unibilieated  centre.  The  constitutional  symptoms  :ire  in"i.. 
marked.  In  a  >mall  proportion  of  cases  (one  in  •fifty)  a  vehicular  t.rn|- 
tion  occurs,  and  the  vesicles.  f>n  close  inspection,  are  found  to  K*  i:iii)>iii- 
eated.  Witli  resju'ct  to  tliese  j>oints  <.f  diireren<'e.  the  di<ea^e.  n-;  ii'i' 
pnHlucetl  by  the  animal  virus,  cornsponds  with  the  disease  as  dcMTilK-i 

*  T'-.-'  Ti-rm  *p  '}if.rn,ot/A  is  Inro  nsf-d  to  distiiiLTui^li  from  the  di^iaso  proiluc*  1  "'■; 
rotnu  ;iv''iii:itiou.     Wliethrr  cowpox  iscM-rin  a  broader  :jcnbo  spunlumous.  is  ^ 
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and  delineated  by  the  earliest  vaccinographerg — a  fact  which,  in  itself, 
renders  probable  the  deterioration  of  the  humanized,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  animal,  virus.^ 

Assuming  that  the  animal  or  bovine  virus  is  equal  to  the  humanized  in 
its  protective  power  (and  at  least  this  must  be  conceded),  there  are  cer- 
tain advantages  which  the  former  has  over  the  latter.  There  is  far  less 
liability  to  local  accidents,  namely,  ulcerations  and  erysipelas.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin states  that,  in  April,  1872,  there  had  been,  at  least,  400,000  revaccina- 
tions  made,  in  this  country,  with  the  Beaugency  virus,  and  no  case  of 
death,  of  erysipelas,  or  of  post-vaccine  variola  had  been  reported  among 
them.  Another  advantage  is  a  more  uniform  success  in  both  primary 
vaccinations  and  revaccinations.  Another  is,  the  supply  of  virus  can  al- 
ways be  made  to  meet  the  demand.  Again,  an  advantage  which  has  only 
to  be  named  for  its  importance  to  be  apparent,  is  the  fact  tliat  the  virus 
fh>m  the  heifer  is  incapable  of  communicating  syphilis.  Granting  that 
the  risk  of  syphilis  is  small  when  humanized  virus  is  used,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  risk  ;  syphilis  has  been  repeatedly  communicated.  It  is  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  eliminate  all  danger  in  this  direction. 

Deterioration  of  the  long  humanized  virus  is  to  be  added  to  the  causes, 
previously  enumerated,  of  the  apparent  inadequateness  of  vaccination  to 
afford  complete  protection  against  smallpox.  Assuming  that  this  obstacle 
may  be  overcome  b}'  the  use  of  animal  virus,  the  other  causes  are  remov- 
able ;  and,  were  they  to  be  entirely  removed,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  expectation  which  Jenner  cherished  of  exterminating  smallpox  might 
Ibe  realized.  Certain  it  is,  that,  were  all  the  requisites  for  the  most  perfect 
vaccination  to  be  invariably  obsen-od,  and  if  all  persons  living  were  vac- 
cinated and  revaccinated,  smallpox,  if  not  exterminated,  would  be  insigni- 
ficant as  regards  its  prevalence  and  severity.  The  difficidty  of  securing 
for  all  mankind  a  protection  against  the  disease  almost  complete,  is  not 
80  much  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  means,  as  in  enforcing  their  adoption 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Vaccination  and  revaccination,  in  order  to 
be  universal,  must  be  compulsory,  and  authoritative  measures  to  secure 
the  proper  and  successful  performance  of  the  operation  are  essential.  To 
consider  the  most  efficient  legal  provisions  to  accomplish  these  desirable 
ends  would  be  to  open  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  which  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  objects  of  this  work. 

It  remains  to  notice  some  practical  points  relating  to  the  0])eration  for 
vaccination.  The  situation  for  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus 
should  always  be  that  usually  selected,  viz.,  on  the  arm  near  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  enables  phy- 
sicians and  others  to  ascertain  without  delay  or  doubt  the  fact  of  a  pre- 
vious vaccination,  and  to  judge  of  its  success  by  an  examination  of  the 
cicatrices.  Either  the  vaccine  l3mph  or  crust  ma}'^  be  used.  The  l^'mph 
IB  the  most  active,  and,  when  available,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  lymph  is 
nsuall}'  taken  on  ivory  points  or  pointed  quills,  but  the  virus  is  preserved 
in  this  way  only  for  a  short  period.  A  better  mode,  with  a  view  to  pres- 
ervation, is  to  withdraw  the  lymph  from  the  vesicles  in  glass  capillary 
tubes,  which  are  afterward  sealed  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  A  crust  in- 
closed in  wax  and  covered  with  tin-foil  retains  its  activity  for  a  conside- 
rable period. 

'  Vide  Di3cour8e  by  Dr.  Martin  in  Journal  of  theGynfecoIorical  Society  of  Bos- 
ton. Do.  Practical  Kemarks  on  Vaccination  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Forster,  in  Neo- 
mann*B  Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases,  translnted  by  Bulkley.  Also,  Sur  le  Cowpox 
d^couvert  a  Passy,  par  Bousquet,  Paris,  188G. 
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As  regards  the  mwle  of  vaccinating,  if  dried  lymph  be  used,  or  lympi 
contained  in  capillary  tubes,  it  may  be  inserted  by  means  of  flight '|KU^ 
tiires,  or  by  Bcra])ing  away  tlie  epidermis,  or  by  minute  scarifications ;  die 
latter  method  is  prefenible.  Having  made,  ivith  a  common  lancet,  niuw. 
rous  linear  and  transverse  scratches,  not  deep  enough  to  cause  tbeeseipe 
of  more  tlian  a  drop  or  two  of  blood,  the  lymph  is  to  be  api^ied  overtte 
searitied  spots,  which  should  be  five  or  six  in  number,  and  not  larger  tba 
half  a  dime,  li*  the  nicisions  be  sufllciently  delicate,  the  operation  gins 
no  pain,  and  allowing  the  spots  to  dry  before  being  coverecl  b}'  the  clock- 
ing is  all  that  is  riH^uired.  If  the  crust  be  used,  a  small  portion  sbosU 
be  dissolved,  always  at  the  time  of  the  Ofjerntion,  in  a  drop  or  tvoo( 
water,  and  applieil  by  means  of  the  lancet  over  the  scarified  spots.  Thti 
is  preferable  to  making  punctures  and  introducing  small  pieces  of  then- 
dissolved  crust.  The  latter  mode  is  apt  to  cause  sores,  which,  aside  froa 
the  annoyance  they  occasion,  may  interfere  with  the  specific  action  of  tbe 
virus. 

The  age  for  the  performance  of  a  primary  vaccination  is  a  point  of  im- 
portance.   Between  the  second  and  the  third  month  of  infancy  is  the  iwiod 
to  be  preferred.     A  liability  to  exi)Osure  to  small]>ox,  however,  rtnilers 
the  operation  advisable  at  an  earlier  |>erio<l.     It  is  desirable  that  thecbil<L 
when  vaccinated,  should  l)e  in  good  health,  but  the  o^K'nition  shoiiM  nut 
be  delayed  on  this  account  if  there  Ix*  a  liability  to  exposure  to  smallfiox. 
If  the  oix^ration  prove  inisuccessful,  another  trial  should  be  made.  and.  if 
this  fail,  the  virus  may  be  introduc*ed  a  third  time.     Somi.*  persons  are  in- 
susceptible to  cowpox  ;  an  insusceptibilit}*  is  to  be  inferi-ed  from  two  or 
three  successive  failun^s.     The  attempt  to  vaccinate,  however,  should  be 
reiMjated  from  time  to  time,  for  susceptibilit}-  may  aflerwani  exist.    So 
long  as  there  is  ins.usceptibilty  to  cowi)Ox,  there  is  little  danger  of  small- 
pox being  contracte<l.     Aside  from  want  of  susceptibility,  and  exclosive 
of  inertness  of  the  lymph  or  crust  used,  the  common  cause  of  failuiv  is 
luidiie  Moedinji:  from  the  searilieations,  the  flow  of  blood  preventin;:  :lw 
absorption  of  tlie  virus. 

TrouhlcsoiiK'  uU'tTiitious  occasionallv  follow  vaccination,  arisiiiir  lr«»iii 
irritation  bv  tin*  friction  <>f  dotliinjr,  or  fr<»ni  an  unhealthv  condiiinii  uf 
the  svstem.  Thc^c  are  to  Ik?  treated  like  onlinarv  sores.  Krvsiulat«us 
inlliuumation  and  abscesses  may  occur.  These  concuniitants  or  so  jIkIs 
arv  not  always  cvidi'nce  of  anv  fnnlt  in  the  operation  or  inipurily  »>!'  lii-j 
matter  used.  Vr,  llcnrv  (t.  riffard,  however,  has  rei)orted  ca>es  in  wljkli 
the  (11  "-CM so  of  the  skin  known  as  inipetijro  conta<riosa  has  oreurn-l  a- a 
seipicl  of  vaccination  with  the  virus  in  crusts  both  animal  and  liijmaniz«^I: 
and  on  the  examinatitm  of  n  considerable  nuinlH.T  of  crusts  he  h:is  f-um-i. 
not  infrequently,  in  them,  vc<2:etal>le  organisms  which,  as  he  h:i>  «lomuri- 
strated,  constitute  the  coiitai:jium  of  the  cutaneous  atl'ection  ju>l  nani-ri. 
The  liability  to  the  communication  of  this  atfection  is  a  rea^^on  I\>r  pri- 
ferrintr  lymph  to  cruets  for  vaccination.'  Ignorant  persons  are  sonuliiiks 
prone  to  attribute  to  vaccination  diseases  of  any  kind  whieli  may  iKcur 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months  afterwards,  and  to  charge  the  p]iyNiii:iii 
with  having  used  impure  vaccine  matter.  This  impression  may  U'  >•• 
rooted  as  not  to  be  remove<l,  ai»d,  hence,  a  vaccination  mav  verv  iiii}i:<tlv 
))rove  the  occasion  for  a  witlidrawal  of  the  eonlidence  whieli  the  pln>icia:i 
had  ])reviously  possessed. 

Alter  a  known  exposure  to  smallpox,  if  the  iXTsou  ex[>osed  havi-  not 

'  Viffr  articles  by  Dr.  PilTard  in  the  New  York  Mod.  Juurual,  2Sos.  lor  June  acJ 
July,  ls72. 
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been  recently  vaccinated,  or  if  there  be  any  reason  to  distrust  a  previous 
vaccination,  re  vaccination  should,  of  course,  be  promptly  performed.  It 
is  projjer  to  perform  it  without  reference  to  previous  vaccinations,  with 
a  view  to  test  the  susceptibility  and  render  the  security  as  complete  as 
possible.  It  has  occurred  to  me  repeatetUy  to  vaccinate,  under  circum- 
stances involving  the  utmost  possible  exposure,  persons  who  had  never 
been  vaccinated,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smallpox.  In 
one  instance  an  un vaccinated  child  lived  in  the  same  room  and  slept  with 
a  person  who  had  contracted  smallpox.  The  first  operation  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, it  was  repeated  three  days  afterwards  with  success,  and  the  child 
escaped.  In  another  instance  a  patient  with  measles  was  supposed  to 
have  smallpox  and  sent  to  a  smallpox  hospital.  He  had  never  Iteen  vac- 
cinated, and  vaccination  was  at  once  performed  ;  the  vaccine  disease  was 
deferred  until  the  measles  had  run  its  course,  it  then  became  developed, 
and  smalliK)x  did  not  occur.  Owing  to  the  relatively  short  duration  of 
the  period  of  incubation  in  cowpox,  it  anticipates  the  development  of 
smallpox.  I  have  not  observed  the  coexistence  of  the  two  aficctions 
under  these  circumstances. 

Varicella.    Chioken-Pox. 

Varicella^  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  chicken-pox^  is  an  ajQTection 
quite  insignificant  as  rcganls  danger  or  distressing  s^^mptoms.  It  is 
important  with  reference,  firsts  to  the  question  as  to  its  having  patholo- 
g^icid  relations  with  small]X)x,  and,  second^  to  its  discrimination  from 
modified  variola  or  varioloid. 

It  is  an  eruptive  disease  affecting  for  the  most  part,  children,  but  occa- 
slonall}'  adults.  The  eruption  is  preceded  generally  by  slight  constitu- 
tional symptoms  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  eruption  appears  first 
on  the  body,  and  afterwards  on  the  head.  It  is  usually  more  abundant 
on  the  neck,  body,  and  scalp,  than  on  the  face.  The  eruption  is  fre- 
quently quite  small,  and  very  rarely  abundant.  It  is  almost  invariably 
discrete.  It  is  a  vesicular  eruption  from  the  first.  The  vesicles  contain, 
at  first,  a  transparent  liquid  which  afterward  becomes  opaline,  but  not 
purulent  except  when  they  are  irritated  by  scratching.  Desiccation  occurs 
firom  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day.  The  crusts  are  granular,  and  are  rarely 
fbilowed  by  cicatrices  or  pitting.  Sometimes  bullae  of  greater  or  less  size 
form  instead  of  vesicles.  New  vesicles  frequently  continue  to  appear 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  and  even  after 
the  desiccation  of  those  which  first  appeared  has  commenced.  During 
the  eruptive  stage,  constitutional  8ym])toms  are  slight  or  wanting.  The 
disease  is  contagious  as  regards  children,  but  very  rarely  as  regaids 
adults.  Experiments  made  to  determine  its  communicability  by  inocu- 
lation have  frequently,  if  not  invariably,  failed.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion varies  from  twelve  to  seventeen  days.  Writers  have  instituted  seve- 
ral varieties  based  uix>n  differences  as  regards  the  size  and  8hai>e  of  the 
vesicles.  The  ordinary  variety,  in  which  the  vesicles  are  about  the  size 
of  split  peas  and  fiattened  at  the  top,  has  been  distinguished  as  varicella 
lenli/ormeSj  vel  leniicularia^  or  lenticular  chicken-pox.  The  variety 
called  varicella  coniformia^  vel  conoidea^  or  swine-pox,  is  characterized 
by  the  conoidal  form  of  the  vesicles.  Varicella  globularis,  vel  globata,  is 
the  name  of  a  variety  in  which  the  vesicles  are  unusually  large  and  glo- 
bular in  form.  The  latter  variety  has  been  called  "  the  hives."  The 
different  vesicles  in  the  same  case  not  infrequently  present  the  characters 
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of  these  threo  varit^lies.     The  division  iiito  varieties  is  of  not  the  laa 
praotical  consequcnc»^ 

Tlic  name  ToriccUa,  wliich  is  a  dtminativc  of  variola,  meaning  iiiUt 
emallpoj:,  implies  that  tlie  disease  is  essentially  rariolous.  It  ka  tfa 
considt-rcd  as  a  modified  form  of  varioU,  and  is  so  coaaider&l  liv  fcw 

Inent  tcaclicrs  and  writers  at  the  present  time.  The  non-ideutiti  d 
the  two  affections  is  established  bj*  the  foUowitig  facts :  The  duimb  i^ 
varieeUa  is  never  known  to  give  rise  to  iinJiiuiry  variola,  wbenn  ik 
eevrrt-st  form  of  the  latter  disease  maybe  derived  from  cases  or  vahnloii 
Varioloid  prevails  only  during  the  prevalence  of  oixlinary  emalliMi,  In 
varicella  uot.  infrequently  prevails  when  ILcre  are  no  esses  of  satlij/a. 
Taricclln  is  very  rarely  communicated  tn  adults.  This  is  sot  tm  tf 
varioloid.  Varicella  affords  no  protection  against  variola,  and,  tck 
Tersely,  persons  who  have  had  smallpox  contract  varicella.  Tannfr 
tion  does  not  protect  against  varicella,  and  the  latter  does  nol  ioMft- 
fere  with  the  success  of  vaccination.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  indulil- 
ably  settled  that  varicella  is  ever  commimioAble  by  inoculation.  Otto 
points  of  difference,  showing  the  non-indeiitity  of  varicella  and  rariolUd, 
relate  to  the  clinicul  bistorj',  and  upon  these  points  the  differeotial  diir 
nosis  is  to  bo  bnsed. 

Although  pathologically  distiact,  it  intist  be  confessed  that  tlw  ili»- 
crimination  of  varicella  fVom  varioloid  is  not  always  easj-.  The  tw 
afl'cctiuns  are  liable  to  be  confounded.  Cases  of  varioloid  an  not  inftfr 
qucntly,  at  first,  considered  as  oases  of  varicclln,  and  t'lVp  ivna.  In  viw 
of  the  great  importance  of  making  this  differential  diagnosis  promptlT 
and  positively,  the  following  diiLgnostic  points  claim  the  careful  att^otioii 
of  the  student  and  practitioner: — 

The  stage  of  invasion  in  varioloid  is  as  long;,  or  longer,  than  in  caa 
of  oitiinary  smallpox,  viz.,  from  two  to  three  days.  The  abort  iloratiM 
of  this  stage  in  voricdln  ia  a  distinctive  feature.  The  ctmstitatioial 
symptoms,  in  this  stage,  are  often  as  marked  in  varioloid  as  in  case;  of 
ordinnry  smallpox.  The  mildiiL'SS  of  these  symptoms  in  variivlla  is  a 
diaguoHtic  jioint.  The  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  from  the  st»rt 
is  characteristic  of  varicella.  In  varioloid  the  vesicles  nrc  preceded  br 
papules.  In  varioloid,  as  in  ordinary  smallpox,  the  eruption  .ippean 
at  first  and  especially  on  the  face ;  in  varicella,  it  appears  fir<it  on  tlw 
body,  and  is  apt  to  be  more  abundant  elsewhere  than  on  the  face,  A 
capital  diagnostic  point  relates  to  the  central  depression  of  the  umKlJ. 
catc<l  appearance ;  this  is  generally  discoverable  in  more  or  less  of  tk 
vesicles  in  varioloid,  and  it  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  wanting  ti 
varicella.  The  duration  of  the  eruptive  stage  is  less  in  varicella  tfaao  ii 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  varioloid.  Finally,  traces  of  vesides  io 
varicella  arc  very  rarely  found  on  the  mncoua  membrane  of  the  mooth 
and  fauces. 

During  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  cases  of  varioloid  in  which  the 
eruption  is  small,  are  otter  considered  as  cases  of  varicella.  The  cum 
of  so.calIed  varicella  in  adults,  when  smallpox  prevails,  are  geoerallf 
cases  of  vnriotoid-^hence,  one  source  of  the  difi\ision  of  smallpox. 

Varicella  claims  no  treatment.  It  ia  important  to  recognize  it  only  ia 
order  to  relieve  appieheusiona  by  the  assoratice  that  the  disease  is  not 
varioloid. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS— (Continued.) 

tflatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  History— Causation^Diagnosis 

—Prognosis— Treatment 

^HE  exanthematous  fever  called,  from  the  color  of  the  eruption,  scar- 
^  IcUina^  or  scarlet  fever j  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  diversity  which  it 
"esents,  in  different  cases,  as  regards  symptoms  and  fatality.  In  its 
ildest  form  it  is  a  trivial  ajQTection ;  in  its  severest  form  there  are  few 
seases  more  appropriately  styled  malignant.  The  disease  has  been 
Tided  into  several  varieties  based  on  dijQTerences  in  symptomatic  charac- 
rs  and  intensity.  Three  varieties  are  generally  recognized  by  writers, 
z.,  scarlatina  simplex^  scarlatina  anginosa^  and  scarlatina  maligna. 
'idely  diflferent  as  are  these  varieties  in  respect  of  gravity  and  distinc- 
fe  characters,  they  are  not  distinct  diseases ;  essentially  they  are  identi- 
I.  A  simpler  division  is  into  mild  and  severe  scarlatina,  but  it  will 
iffice  to  consider  incidentally  the  events  which  belong  to  the  latter,  with- 
it  treating  of  it  separately. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  eruption  on  the  surface  and  morbid 
ipearances  in  the  throat  constitute  the  anatomical  characters  in  this  dis- 
se.  Lesions  in  other  situations,  which  may  be  found  after  death,  are 
le  to  concomitant  affections  or  complications.  The  researches  of  Drs. 
imuel  Fenwick  and  Murchison  show  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  condi- 
>n  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  analogous 

that  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  former  observer  found,  on  micro- 
opical  examinations  in  sixteen  cases,  accumulation  of  granular  and  fatty 
atter  in  the  stomach  tubes  and  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn ;  fibrinous 
sts  of  these  tubes  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and 
isquamation  of  epithelium.     Appearances  similar  to  these  were  wanting 

all  save  one  of  forty-five  cases  in  which  examinations  were  made  of 
ibjects  dead  with  other  diseases ;  and  the  excepted  ease  was  a  case  of 
LStritis.^  Some  writers  consider  hyperemia  of  the  kidneys,  frequently 
sociated  with  infiammation  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  as  belonging  essen- 
dly  to  the  disease,  insead  of  being  embraced  among  the  complications. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptomatic  events  of  the  several  stages 
parately  will  be  first  noticed,  and,  afterward,  anomalous  events  and 
•mplications  liable  to  occur  in  either  of  the  three  stages. 
Stage  of  Invasion. — The  attack  may  commence  with  a  chill,  more  or 
IS  pronounced,  but  not  infrequently  it  is  wanting.  Vomiting  is  gene- 
lly  an  early  symptom,  especially  in  children,  with,  in  a  certain  propor- 
)n  of  cases,  diarrhoea.  The  febrile  movement,  as  a  rule,  is  notably 
"eater  than  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  Epistaxis  is  not  uncommon, 
edness  of  the  fauces,  more  or  less  vivid,  may  generall}'  be  observed  in 

'  Proceedings  of  the  London  Royal  Medical  and  Chinirgical  Society,  London 
meet,  July  28,  1864. 
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this  stage,  either  with  or  without  a  sense  of  soreness,  and  pain  in  the  act 
of  swallowing.  The  affection  of  the  throat  is  due  to  the  effloresoence, 
which  ap])ears  in  this  situation  before  making  its  appearance  on  the  skin. 
As  regards  the  intensity  of  febrile  movement,  the  increased  heat  of  iskin, 
pain  in  the  head,  prostration,  and  general  malaise,  different  cases  diiftr 
widely,  not  including  cases  of  unusual  severity.  In  very  mild  caaes,the 
symptoms  are  so  slight  that  the  patient  does  not  take  to  the  bed. 

I'he  average  duration  of  this  stage  is  about  twenty-four  hours;  tlie 
eruption  usually  appears  on  the  second  day.  Exceptionally  it  appcti^ 
on  the  one  hand,  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
ma^'  Ixj  delayed  one,  two,  three,  or  more  dsLys  after  the  time  vhcn  it 
usually  appears.  A  considerable  delaj^^  in  the  appearance  of  the  eropcioB 
is  generally  attributable  to  some  complication. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — This  stage,  in  children,  is  sometimes  ushered  ii 
by  a  transient  convulsion  which,  at  this  period,  is  not  an  unemic  srmp* 
torn.  In  its  development  and  difflision  over  the  body,  the  eruption'does 
not  observe  the  same  regularity  as  smallpox  and  measles.  It  oftener 
appears  on  the  lx>dy  and  limbs  before  making  its  appearance  on  the  five 
and  nock,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  appears  first  on  the  hitter 
situations.  It  is  rapidly  diffused,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
cutaneous  surface  in  twent^'-four  hours.  As  regartls  the  degi-ee  and  eit«!i 
of  the  efflorescence,  difTerent  eases  differ  much.  The  first  appearsiKv  is 
in  the  form  of  minute  dots  or  specks.  These  coalesce*  forming  uivgu- 
larly  distributed  patches,  which  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  haiiog 
irregular  or  serrated  margins.  Exceptionally',  the  eruption  remains  poDcti- 
form,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  distinct  macula  or  spots.  The  redness  is 
most  vivid  and  remains  longest  in  situations  where  the  skin  is  delicate, 
as  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  thighs  and  the  flexures  of  the  joiiitN 
The  redness  is  vermilion  or  scarlet ;  it  is  not  imiform,  like  erj-sipelatoos 
redness,  but,  on  close  inspection,  the  patches  are  seen  to  be  stud(led  with 
points,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  more  deoply-reil  color.  The  ri'«liit^5 
moinoiitarily  disappears  on  pressure,  and  white  lines  arc  profliK-i-l  ly 
drawing  a  pointed  hard  substance — for  example,  a  pencil — over  tlio  tv*\- 
doned  surface.  In  some  cases  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  i-^  covi-rt-'l 
with  the  ofiloreseonse,  presenting  an  appearance  which  has  been  owmpaR-tl 
to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster.  Generally,  on  passing  the  flntrors  over  the 
reddened  surface,  it  is  felt  to  be  smooth,  but  in  some  castas  there  is  u  -t-r.- 
sation  of  minute  elevations  or  j)apuh's;  these  are  the  papilla*  abnonutliy 
developed,  as  in  the  condition  eouinionlv  known  as  LTuose-skin.  <V:i- 
sionallv  uiiliarv  vesicles  are  scattered,  mori."  or  less  abundantiv,  over  rk* 
surface.  The  integument  is  slightly  swollen  :  this  is  i*vi<k'nt  on  Xhv  r*:uf, 
and  is  apparent  to  the  i)atient  when  the  hands  are  cIos^mI.  The  llrt  uA' 
also  evidently  somewhat  swollen.  The  eruption  is  sonii'tinies  acc-oiiipjnioi 
with  more  or  k*ss  burning  and  pruritus.  The  eruption  attains  t"  i> 
maximum  of  intensity  and  diffusion  on  the  third  day  after  its  lir^t 
ap])earanee. 

There  is  much  variation  in  difi'erent  eases  in  the  amount  of  ent:UK-<)""i 
eruption.  It  is  sometimes  slight.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  eas<*  wiuii  liif 
throat  atVection  is  unusually  sevt*re ;  the  eruption  tiu-u  <oeni<  ti»  U' ^^'H- 
cent  rated  within  the  throat.  Occasionallv  the  elllon^scrnce  in  tlit'  >k:n 
disappears  shortly  after  its  app<'aran<*e.  tin<l  afterward  return^.  It  i!ik- 
tuates  as  reirards  vividness,  beiuir  e^peeiallv  marked  in  febrile  ex;nirl';i- 
tions,  and  it  is  generally  more  vivid  toward  evening  than  in  the  (:irl\  \<>ti 
of  the  day.  In  anomalous  cases,  which  will  presently  be  referred.!  to.  the 
eruption  is  wanting. 
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The  throat  is  more  or  less  affected  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases ;  but  in 
some  ver}'  mild  cases  there  is  no  throat  affection.  If  the  throat  be  but 
slightly  atfected,  there  is  simply  I'cdness  over  the  tonsils,  the  posterior 
I>art  of  the  phar\nix,  and  extending  more  or  less  over  the  soft  palate, 
with  little  or  no  swelling.  The  affection  is  then  only  an  efllorescence. 
In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  tonsils, 
together  with  a  "white  or  ash-colored  exudation  in  a  greater  or  less  abund- 
ance. This  exudation  is  generally  not  like  that  which  characterizes  diph- 
theritic inflammation.  It  adheres  less  closely ;  it  is  pultaceous,  and  cannot 
be  detached  in  strips.  It  may  receive  a  dark  color  from  matters  vomited 
and  from  the  oozing  of  blood.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  throat 
affection  there  is  pain  in  deglutition,  and  the  voice  becomes  nasal.  The 
submaxillary  and  13'mphatic  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  frequently 
swollen  and  tender.  A  still  greater  degree  of  throat  affection  belongs 
among  the  anomnlous  events  of  the  disease,  and  characterizes  the  variety 
distinguished  as  scarlatina  anginosa. 

The  tongue  early  in  the  disease  is  generally  coated.  While  the  coating 
remains,  frequently  the  papillaj  projecting  through  it  have  the  appearance 
of  numerous  red  points ;  the  surface  of  the  tongue  looks  as  if  cayenne 
pepper  or  red  sand  had  been  sprinkled  over  it.  This  is  seen  in  other 
affections.  Another  apj)earance  is  quite  distinctive  of  scarlet  fever.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  coating  exfoliates,  leaving  the  surface  of 
the  tongue  clean  and  reddened;  and,  the  papillm  lx>ing  enlarged,  the  ai> 
pearance  is  strikingly  like  that  of  a  ripe  strawberry.  The  strawberry-like 
tongue  is  a  pathognomonic  svmptom ;  it  is  peculiar  to  this  disease.  It  is 
often  but  not  unifonnly  present.  It  is  due  to  a  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  analogous  to  that  of  the  skin  in  the  cases  of  so-called  rough^ 
as  distinctive  from  8m(>t)th^  scarlatina. 

The  febrile  movi»ment  is  not  diminished,  but,  as  a  rule,  increased  after 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  increased 
heat  of  the  skin  are  more  marked  in  this  than  in  anv  other  of  the  essential 
fevers.  The  pulse  varies  in  different  cases  which,  although  more  or  less 
sererc,  pursue  a  favorable  course,  from  100  to  130  or  140  per  minute.  In 
extremely  severe  cases,  especially  in  children,  it  rises  still  higher.  Aside 
ftoxa  frequency,  the  pulse  is  quick,  often  vibratory  or  thrilling,  but  always 
compressible,  these  characters  showing  excited  action  without  augmented 
jx)wer  of  the  ventricular  contractions.  Marey's  observations  with  the 
sph^^'gmograph  show  that  in  scarlatina,  and  in  all  the  eruptive  fevers,  the 
form  of  the  pulse  denotes  strong  arterial  tension,  the  absence  of  dicrotism 
being  the  character  which  es])ecially  has  this  significance.  The  skin  is 
usuall}'' dr^',  and  the  heat,  as  felt  b}''  the  hand,  is  often  intense.  The  ther- 
mometer in  the  axilla  shows  an  increase  of  temperature  to  105^  Fahr.,  and 
in  severe  cases  a  still  greater  increase ;  it  may  even  reach  11 2"^  Fahr. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eru])tion,  anorexia  continues,  vomiting  is  not 
uncommon,  constipation  exists  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  diarrhoea. 
Thirst  is  usually  urgent.  Delirium,  manifested  by  incoherency,  generally 
exists,  save  in  very  mild  cases.  I  have  known  a  patient,  not  considered 
ill  enough  to  require  a  watcher  during  the  night,  get  up  and  wander  out 
of  doors  in  a  state  of  delirium.  A  melancholy  instance,  illustrative  of 
the  importance  of  watchfulness  in  the  care  of  patients  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  occurred,  many  years  ago,  at  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital  during 
my  term  of  service.  A  female  adult  patient  affected  with  scarlatina,  but 
not  considered  as  seriousl}'  ill,  had  been  removed  to  a  room,  by  herself, 
in  the  uppermost  story  of  the  hospital  building,  with  a  view  to  isolation. 
During  the  absence  of  her  attendant  for  a  few  moments,  she  precipitated 
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herself  from  the  window,  and,  falling  upon  the  pavemeat,  w 
kille<i.     Restlessness,  jactitation,  and  imsonmia  are  apt  lo  be  loon  «r  h 
markcil.     Albuminuria  uccurs  in  n  certain  proportion  of  cases  daring  4i.  I 
eruptive  stage.     Of  21  oases  In  which  the  arine  was  found  to  be  ■"     ' 
nous  by  Abeille  (the  whole  number  of  cases  analyzed  being  53),  in  I 
the  albiiuiinnria  was  noted  in  the  stage  of  the  eruption.    TruHUciit,d^ 
albuminuria  occurs  in  scarlatina,  -as  in  various   otbcr  ad^tiona,  vich  ' 
denoting  renal  disease;  but  disease  of  the  kidneys  forms  an  inifKnb 
complication  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina,  ant!  will  presently  be  notfcaL 

The  duration  of  the  stage  of  eruption,  in  the  nuijority  of  cases,  b  fiw 
4  to  C  days.  It  is  sometimes  ehortor;  oftener  it  is  prolonged  tolarU 
days,  and  occasionally  it  continues  for  a  longer  period.  Of  54  lasn  i» 
lyzeit  by  Jenner,  the  eruption  disappeared  oa  the  5tb  day  of  the  liiMB 
in  1  case,  on  the  Gth  day  in  3  casos,  on  the  7th  day  in  5  cases,  on  tk  M 
day  in  13  cases,  on  the  9th  day  in  12  cases,  on  tUe  10th  day  in  8  c»h, 
on  the  llth  day  in  4  cases,  and  on  the  13th,  I4th.  and  liith  days  7H|w|. 
ivdy  in  3  cases.' 

Stoye  of  Desquamalion. — The  commcucement  of  desquamation  mab 
the  be^nning  of  this  stage.  Desquamation  frequently  commeno*  rift 
thti  decline  of  the  eruption,  and  prior  to  its  dieappearaDce.  The  dt^ 
and  extent  of  the  desquamation  is,  in  general,  propoTtionat4<  to  tbeiMa- 
sit)'  and  diffusion  of  the  efSorescence.  Desquamation  is  rarely  vaniac, 
save  in  Iho  cases  in  Tvhich  the  elBorescenoe  fails  to  appear.  The  eutUt 
is  esfoliated  either  in  the  form  of  minute  branny  scales,  called  Ilirl)B> 
ceous  desquamation,  or  in  ]ncces  of  epidermis  of  greater  or  \fm  itt 
Occasionally  the  epidermis  of  the  hands  is  detaobed  entire,  and  nayki 
strippcl  off  like  a  glove.  This  is  true  also  of  the  epidermis  of  IhefeCL 
Sometimes  several  successive  exfoliations  occur. 

In  cases  which  pursue  a  favorable  course,  the  febrile  movement  iliu«- 
ish^  with  the  commencement  of  exfoliation  and  gradually  ceases,  hi- 
respou'liiij;  improvement  tiiking  place  in  other  symptoms.  The  d«re» 
of  aiiiuinl  heiit,  or  deftTveacence,  is  Rometimes  rapid,  but  in  morf  ra*« 
gradual."  If  the  disease  be  uncomplicated,  and  there  be  no  onto»»ri 
events,  convalescence  is  declared  diu-ing  the  stage  of  dcsquamatioa.  V» 
desquamative  process  is  frequently  accompanied  with  pruritus,  which,  in 
some  rases,  is  excessive.  Albiiminnria  occurs  in  this  st,^£rc  mnyv  fft- 
qiiciitly  than  in  the  stajie  of  eniptinii;  Abfill,>  fnijii-i  it  in  13  ■'(  ili.  il 
cases  (the  whole  number  of  cases  being  53)  in  which  this  symptom  m 
present  at  some  period  of  the  disease.  As  in  the  stage  of  eruption,  ao  ii 
the  desquamative  stage  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  or  dm; 
not  be  indicative  of  an  important  renal  complication.  A  reoarrence  U 
the  eruption  may  take  place  during  the  stage  of  desquamation.  1  ob- 
served this  in  the  case  of  a  son  of  a  colleague  (Prof.  Mott),  the  secoodii; 
eruption  being  marked  and  difl\ised  over  the  entire  cutaneous  aur&MW,  hit 
withoiit  febrile  movement,  or  any  return  of  the  efQorescence  in  the  OuttL 
There  was  no  albuminuria  in  this  case. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  is  indefinite.  It  may  end  in  five  or  six  d*;& 
The  desquamation  is  generally  completed  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  bet, 
exceptionally,  it  continues  for  several  weeks. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  applies  to 
cases  which  are  either  mild  or  not  extremely  severe,  and  in  which  tt> 

'  Riilslonihn  Lectures,  1955. 

'  Vidt  On  the  Temperatnr*  in  Scarlet  Fever,  by  Dr.  Sydney  Kmger,  m  Tubi. 
of  Hed.  and  Cbir.  Sociely  of  London,  vol.  zlv.,  1862. 
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course  of  the  disease  is  regular,  that  is,  without  anomalous  events  or  com- 
plications. Certain  eases  are  characterized  by  extreme  gravity  of  the  sj-mp- 
toms  at  the  outset  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent, 
numbering  140,  150,  160,  and  more  per  minute.  The  thermometer  shows 
great  elevation  of  temperature.  Great  restlessness,  delirium,  coma,  and 
occasionally  convulsions,  are  other  83^mptoms  denoting  severity  of  the 
disease.  The  vital  forces  seem  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  death  may  take 
place  in  one  or  two  days,  or  sometimes  even  within  a  few  hours  from  the 
attack.  A  fatal  result  may  take  place  before  the  eruption  appears  on  the 
skin  or  any  pharyngeal  redness  is  apparent.  The  disease,  in  such  cases, 
is  truly  malignant.  Cases  of  this  description  are  liable  to  occur  in  cer- 
tain epidemics.  The  gravity  in  these  cases  is  not  due  to  any  complication, 
but  to  an  unusual  intensity  of  the  essential  morbid  conditions  which 
constitute  the  disease.  Ataxic  or  nervous  symptoms,  in  like  manner 
dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  are  liable  to  be  developed  at  a 
later  period,  viz.,  active  delirium,  typhomania,  carphologia,  and  subsultus 
tendinum.  These  symptoms  characterize  certain  cases  of  severe  scarlet 
fever. 

Convulsions,  coma,  and  delirium  may  be  developed  as  effects  of  uraemia. 
Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  an  important  complication,  or  a  local  manifes- 
tation, in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Albuminuria  occurs,  cither 
during  the  stage  of  eruption  or  desquamation,  in  nearly  a  proportion  of  1 
to  2.  It  may  continue  for  two  or  three  days  only,  or  during  the  whole 
career  of  the  disease,  and  afterward.  Abeille  found  its  average  duration, 
in  21  cases,  seven  or  eight  days.  This  83'mptom  may  not  indicate  any 
impoi'tant  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  grave  disease 
of  the  kidneys  may  exist  without  albuminuria.  Renal  epithelium  and 
cylindrical,  wax}^  epithelial  or  granular  casts  are  more  or  less  abundant 
in  the  sediment  of  the  urine,  with  or  without  albuminuria,  jn  a  pretty 
lai^  proportion  of  cases.  These  are  of  more  significance  as  denoting 
renal  disease  than  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  liability  to 
ursemia,  and  the  evidence  of  its  existence,  here,  as  under  other  circum- 
stances, are  denoted  by  the  deficient  elimination  of  urea.  Exiiminations 
of  the  urine  with  reference  to  this  point  are  of  more  consequence  than 
with  regard  to  albumen  and  casts.  Here,  as  under  other  circumstances, 
the  deficiency  of  urea  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  scanty  secretion  and  a  low 
specific  gravity ;  or,  if  the  quantity  passed  in  a  given  time  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  amount  of  urea  may  be  determined  by  volumetric  analysis 
after  Davy's  method.'  Clinical  facts  show  that  scarlatina  involves  a 
special  tendency  to  renal  disease,  not  only  as  a  sequel  but  as  a  concomi- 
tant. And  it  is  a  rational  supposition  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
secretory  tubes  of  the  kidneys  takes  on  a  morbid  condition  analogous  to 
that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  constituting  a  local  affec- 
tion serious  in  proportion  as  the  excretion  of  urea  is  interfered  with. 
Gteneral  dropsy  sometimes  occurs  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  afterward.  Symptoms  pointing  to  urasmia,  in  addition  to  the 
events  already  stated,  viz.,  convulsions,  coma,  and  delirium,  are  cepha- 
lalgia, disturbance  of  respiration  occurring  without  either  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  oedema  of  lungs  or  an}''  appreciable  pulmonary  aflfection,  de- 
fective vision,  vomiting,  and  occasional!}'  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms 
should  direct  attention  to  the  urine  as  regards  albuminuria,  the  presence 
of  casts,  and,  more  especially,  the  deficiency  of  urea.  Uraemia,  taking 
place  either  as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  may  occur  with- 

*  Vide  Manual  of  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Urine,  by  Austhi  Flint,  Jr. 
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out  nihil  mi  nuris,  and  without  dropsy.  Hence  the  imporUnw  of  oi 
nations  of  the  uriue  in  all  caaes,  with  reference,  not  alone  to  the  [imc 
of  albumen,  but  of  casta  and  the  quantity  of  urea. 

Certain  casea  of  severe  ecnrlatina  are  characterized  by  a  gnat  ma 
of  throat  aflection.  The  nanie  scarlatina  angino»a  is  appTtcl  to  It 
cases.  The  tonsils  are  greatly  swollen.  The  exudation  m  naaendi 
abundant,  and  in  some  cases  the pharjnx  offers  all  the chaiTicten! oTi^ 
theietic  iuQammation.  Deglutition  is  difflenit,  aitd  liquids  tak«n  inter 
mouth  are  returned  through  the  nostrils.  The  iiiflMiiniiition  may  em 
to  tho  posterior  and  antt'rior  nare^i,  and  acrid  pns  flows  from  Uu  m 
excoriating  the  face.  Tlie  breath  emits  an  intolerable  fetor  in  soiueai 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  tho  infiammation  extends  into  tbo  Isipial 
bronchial  tubes.  CBdcma  of  the  glottis  is  an  occaAiounl  accident ' 
The  structures  of  the  eye  may  become  involved,  and  dcstmctioo  bf 
cyeB  has  been  known  to  follow.  An  extension  of  the 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  tho  internal  ear  is  )iiil)le  to  oeoi 
have  met  with  a  ease  in  which  the  tympanum  in  each  ear  waa  pofM 
Rud  the  ossicles  were  discharged  through  tho  external  meatus.  Vana 
deafiiess,  facial  paralysis,  and,  in  somu  cases,  caries  of  lite  lemjianl 
folio wetl  by  circumscribed  meningitis  and  abscess  of  the  brain,  and 
of  an  extension  of  the  local  affection  to  the  inteni.-U  e»T.  The  sub 
illary  and  13'mphittiG  glands  of  the  neck  become  more  or  less  enlufi^ 
Dud  sometimes  suppumtion  takes  place,  constituting  what  hAvc  Ins 
called  si:arlalinus  buboes.  I  hare  met  with  a  case,  in  the  practice  u(  m 
friend.  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Brooklyn,  of  extensive  sphacelation  of  the  lip*  ui 
cheeks,  the  patient  being  a  child  well  nourished  and  hcAltby  upto  tbedalt 
of  the  attnck.  Gangrene  and  tilcoration  within  the  throat  are  very  nit 
eirents.  The  local  events  belonging  to  scarlatina  anginosa,  inclasirent 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  neek,  may  occnrcvly 
in  the  disease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  developed  doriiig  tltc 
stage  of  desquamation,  the  symptoms  having  previously  denoted  a  nild 
furm  of  the  disease.  A  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  fauces  ehacicteriit* 
cerlaiu  cases,  and  denotes  that  constitutional  utate  which  exists  in  Jjjih- 
theria,  or  the  supervention  of  the  latter  disease,  the  danger  from  tbidi 
'  is  enhanced  by  its  occurring  as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  the  amlrt 
fever.  ■ 

In  cases  of  so-called  scarlatina  anginaa,  the  <^utaDeoas  eruption  if  ^t 
to  be  slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  Albuminuria  is  more  apt  to  eiut 
in  these  cases.  Unemic  phenomena  are  liable  to  occur,  but,  cxclnsiTtof 
these,  and  of  laryngitis  or  osdema  of  the  glottis,  the  severity  of  the  threat 
affection  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

Hemorrhage  from  various  situations,  together  with  petechia;  and  ribicH 
ou  the  skin,  characterize  certain  cases.  The  name  hemorrhagic  gcarlaliaa 
has  been  applied  to  these  cases.  These  cases  almost  invariably  [itan 
fatal.  Hematuria  occurs  in  connection  with  renal  disease,  and,  if  not 
accompanied  with  hemorrhage  elsewhere,  is  not  necessarily  of  grave  omai- 

Complications  other  than  those  which  have  been  noticed,  and  rf  nit 
occurrence,  are  articular  rheumatism,  usually  confined  to  a  few  joJnts, 
vaginitis,  pleuritis  or  pyo-thorax,  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis,  the  two 
latter  affections  being  associated  with  either  rheumatism  or  renal  disetae. 

In  irregular  cases  of  scarlatina  the  disease  is  often,  but  by  no  mews 
always,  severe.  The  only  local  manifestation  of  the  disease  may  be  1 
slight  soreness  of  the  throat,  no  cutaneous  eruption  taking  place.  In 
these  cases  the  disease  has  been  distinguished  as  «(-Mi/n/tna/auct«maDd 
scarlatina  sine  eruplione.    Oases  of  the  throat  affections,  more  or  less 
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severe,  without  any  eruption  on  the  skin,  not  infrequently  occur  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  scarlatina.  An  attack  of  this  kind  appears, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  to  render  the  patient  thereafter  insusceptible  to 
the  disease,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  who  have  once  had  scar- 
latina in  its  regular  form  to  suffer  from  the  throat  affection  when  exposed 
to  the  infectious  miasm.  In  cases  of  scarlatina  sine  eruptione  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  overlooked.  Another  irregularity  in 
very  mild  cases  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  affection  of  the  throat,  the 
cutaneous  affection  being  more  or  less  marked.  In  these  cases,  doubtless, 
the  disease  sometimes  exists  without  being  recognized,  or  it  is  confounded 
with  roseola.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  disease  may  exist  without 
either  an  affection  of  the  throat,  a  cutaneous  efflorescence,  or  febrile 
movement.  The  name  scarlatina  latens  has  been  applied  to  such  cases. 
The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  this  latent  form  is  the  oc- 
currence of  characteristic  sequels,  viz.,  albuminuria  and  anasarca,  in  per- 
sons who  had  been  exposed  to  the  scarlatinous  infection,  without  presenting 
any  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  scarlatina.  The  local  manifestation  of 
tiie  disease,  in  these  cases,  is  supposed  to  be  exclusively  in  tlie  kidnej's. 
Assuming  that  such  cases  occur,  and  that  this  explanation  be  true,  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  scarlatinous  infection  sometimes  gives  rise 
to  acute  albuminuria  without  causing  scarlet  fever.  I  have  referred  to 
eases  exemplifying  this  fact  in  treating  of  acute  albuminuria. 

Scarlatina  has  various  sequels.  The  one  which  occurs  most  frequentl}' 
has  just  been  alluded  to,  viz.,  albuminuria  with  general  dropsy.  This  fol- 
lows the  disease  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  proportion 
being  found  to  vary  at  diflerent  times  and  places.  The  time  of  its  occur- 
rence is  from  ten  to  twenty  days  afler  the  date  of  desquamation.  The 
s^'mptoms  are  those  of  acute  albuminuria,  or,  after  Johnson,  acute  des- 
quamative nephritis^  an  affection  which  has  been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  system.*  (Edema  of  the  face  and  lower 
exti*emities  is  first  observed,  and  anasarca  frequently  follows.  Effusion 
takes  place  into  the  serous  cavities  if  the  anasarca  be  considerable.  Hydro- 
thorax  sometimes  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embarrass  seriously  respi- 
ration. The  urine  is  scanty,  and  not  infrequently  contains  blood.  It  is 
usually  loaded  with  albumen,  but  cases  have  been  reported  by  Kayer  and 
others  of  dropsy  after  scarlatina  without  albuminuria.  Epithelial,  granu- 
lar, or  waxy  casts  are  generally  found  in  the  urinary  sediment.  There  is 
usually  notable  anaemia,  tlie  api)etite  is  deficient,  the  temper  is  irritable, 
and  muscular  debility  is  more  or  less  marked.  Febrile  movement,  vary- 
ing in  degree  in  different  cases,  accompanies  these  symptoms.  XJrffimic 
coma  and  convulsions,  pulmonary  oedema  and  anlema  of  the  glottis  are 
grave  accidents  incident  to  the  renal  affection.  They  occur  happily  in 
but  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  and,  under  judicious  management,  this 
affection  is  rarely  fatal.  Temporary  blindness  is  a  rare  event  occurring  in 
connection  with  unemic  convulsions  following  this  disease.'  Acute  albu- 
minuria after  scai'let  fever  rarely  ends  in  chronic  renal  disease.  It  is  more 
rational  to  consider  the  renal  affection  which  follows  scarlatina  as  a  s]>e- 
cial  effect  of  the  latter,  than  to  attribute  its  production  to  cold  or  other 
causes  acting  after  the  scarlatinous  poison  has  ceased  to  act. 

The  opinion  has  been  held  by  Graves  and  others  that  the  kidneys  are 
oflener  affected  after  mild  than  severe  cases  of  scarlatina.  This  sequel 
certainlj'  occurs  after  mild  cases,  and  sometimes  when,  from  the  absence 
of  either  the  throat  affection  or  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  scarlet  fever 

»  Vide  page  803.  •  Vid6  London  Practitioner,  May,  1871. 
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had  not  been  supposed  to  exist.     A  probable  explaustioo,  howerer,  of  H 
occurreiiee  ic  a  larger  proportion  of  mild  cases  is  afforded  by  lb*  &cl  |U 
of  severe  cases,  a  considerable  number  end  lataJiy  during  the  i>njp«M« 
the  fever.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  coma  and  convulsions  nwj  «ai 
as  sequels  of  scarlatina,  due  to  lU'Kmia  taking  place  without  eittwrd 
minnrin  or  dropsy.     That  the  renal  affection  haa  no  neceseai^  o 
with  the  eruption  on  the  skin,  is  ebon-n  by  its  oocHrreuoe  iu  cases 
the  scnrlfttinous  rash  was  wanting.    Dr.  R.  ilubbard,  of  Bridgeport,  Cokr  1 
has  related  to  mc  a  case  of  tliis  kind  which  came  under  his  obserntiiL 

Pleiiritifi,  pericarditis,  and  acut«  articular  rheunuttism  are  «ccMi^ 
sequela  as  well  as  concomitants  of  Bcarlet  fever.  Chorea  is  abo  la  h 
reckoned  among  the  occasional  seqnek.  External  otitis  is  not  unceUKk. 
A  purulent  discharge  takes  place  from  the  ears,  oimI  sometiows  thne  ii 
considerable  deafness.  If  the  inflammation  be  wholly  vritboot  the  l]» 
panum,  the  deafness  will  be  temporary,  and,  under  Judtcions  nranagemw, 
the  affection  may  generally  be  removed.  It  is  apt  to  relum,  from  tinrio 
time,  for  a  considerable  period  after  recovery. 

Causation. — The  comnrntiicability  of  scarlet  fever  is  established  hj 
irrefragable  proof,  luid,  exclusive  of  inoculation,  it  is  prxibable  that  it> 
causation  always  involves  infection.  Of  those  who  are  known  tff  tt 
brought  into  contact  with  cases  of  the  disease,  a  much  larger  prr<|Mrti<n 
contract  it  than  of  those  not  exposed.  The  followiog  facts,  given  by  lU- 
liet  and  Barthez,  afford  a  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  proof  of  «»■ 
mnnicability.  "  Out  of  53  children  \tho  contracted  scarlet  fever  in  tbi 
Children's  Hospital  at  Paris,  34  were  in  wards  into  which  scarlet  ftm 
cases  wt?re  admitted,  H  were  in  wards  in  close  communication  wilfc  lit 
preceding,  and  only  5  were  in  wards  having  but  slight  commimicatici 
with  those  6mt  mentioned."'  Equally  strong  proof  is  afforded  by  iht 
importation  of  the  disease  into  localities  previously  free  from  it.  Forttt 
following  example  I  am  indebted  to  a  former  colleague,  the  Inte  Prot  B. 
R.  Palmer:  A  farmer  living  soverid  miles  from  Woods to'.'k.  Ycniiniii. uii 
a  by-road,  which  was  not  a  thoroughfare,  hud  Imt  a  siiiu!"  uii'jlilii;.  Rd 
visited,  with  his  family,  some  friends  at  a  tfuvn  about  t^i  i  -.  i-  ^  -  .-  in;. 
Scarlatina  existed  in  the  families  with  whom  he  visited.  After  his  retm 
home,  all  his  children  (the  precise  number  is  not  noted)  had,  in  enccesnoB, 
scarlatina.  The  children  of  his  only  neighbor  contracted  it.  Five  cUt 
dren  in  these  two  families  died  with  it.  The  cases  were  under  the  can  rf 
a  physician  living  at  Woodstock,  distant  some  six  or  seven  miles.  Scl^ 
latina  did  not  previously  exist  in  Woodstock.  Shortly  two  children  in 
the  physician's  family  were  attacked  and  one  died.  A  Gundy  in  Wood- 
stock was  related  to  one  of  the  families  in  which  the  disease  first  appeved, 
and  the  husband  and  wife  watched  one  night  with  the  children  of  that 
relative.  Shortly  afterward  their  children  were  attacked.  Communio- 
tion  with  this  family  and  the  family  of  the  physician  was  suspended 
throughout  the  village,  and  the  only  additional  person  affected  was  a  biq' 
who  was  exposed  by  going  to  the  physician's  house  during  the  time  his 
children  were  ill.  Proof  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied.  Finally,  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  the  disease  has  been  communicated  by  inocu- 
lating with  the  serum  contained  in  the  vesicles  which  sometimes  appear 
in  conjunction  with  the  cnt.oneous  efflorescence. 

That  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  means  of  fomites  is  unques- 
tionable.    The  infectious  miasm  may  be  carried  in  the  clothes  of  phyai- 

■  Cited  hj  UurchiBon,  Br^thwaito's  Retrospect,  London,  1885. 
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dans,  nurses,  and  others.  The  disease  is  prohably  in  this  way  often 
difEUsed.  Facts  show  that  the  miasm  adheres  to  material  substances  and 
preserres  its  morbific  power  for  a  long  period.  Persons  liave  been  attacked 
on  returning  to  houses  in  which  cases  have  occurred,  for  weeks  or  months 
afterward,  and  even  when  elaborate  efibrts  had  been  made  to  remove  the 
miasm.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson  gives  some  striking  examples.*  The 
following  instance  came  under  my  own  obsers'ation.  A  child  in  a  family 
living  in  a  private  boarding  house  in  this  city  had  scarlatina.  The  mother 
and  child  of  another  family,  boarders  in  the  same  house,  were  on  a  visit 
in  the  country.  They  remained  away  for  a  month  in  order  that  the  child 
might  not  be  exposed.  There  was  but  a  single  case  of  the  disease  in  tlie 
house.  At  length,  deeming  it  safe,  they  returned,  and  three  days  after- 
ward the  child  was  attacked  with  scarlatina. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  undoubtedly,  as  a  rule,  shorter  in  scarlatina 
than  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  Its  duration,  however,  varies  in  differ- 
ent cases.  In  the  instances  just  cited,  it  was  three  days.  Trousseau  cites 
a  case  in  which  tlie  attack  took  place  within  twenty-four  hours  after  expo- 
sure. In  a  case  under  my  observation,  the  patient,  an  infant  of  nineteen 
months,  was  attacked  twent3''-four  hours  after  the  first  symptom  of  illness 
in  a  3'oung  girl  who  assisted  in  taking  care  of  the  infant.  It  is  probable 
that  the  latent  jwriod  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  six  days. 

Statistics  show  that  the  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  life ;  that  the  liability  to  it  diminishes  rapidly  after  the 
fifth  year,  and  becomes  very  small  after  forty.  Out  of  2042  cases  ad- 
mitted into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  twenty  years,  only  four 
were  above  fifty,  and  one  above  sixt}-.  Children  under  two  years  of  age 
and  infants  at  the  breast  are  not,  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  insuscep- 
tible to  it.  Of  431  cases  collected  by  Richardson,  15  were  under  two 
years  of  age.  Within  a  few  months  from  the  time  of  writing,  two  instances 
have  come  under  my  observation.  In  one  of  these,  the  child  was  a  year 
old ;  in  the  other  instance,  a  child  only  three  weeks  old  contracted  the 
disease  from  her  mother,  who  was  attacked  a  few  days  after  confinement. 
Both  children  recovered.  As  bearing  on  this  point,  the  following  statis- 
tics, cited  by  the  author  just  named,  are  interesting:  Of  12,9G2  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
mortality  tables  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Great  Britain,  the  number 
of  cases  under  one  year  amounted  to  1289,  and  the  number  between  one 
and  two  years  2874,  making  the  total  under  two  years  41G3.  Case  have 
been  reported  in  which  the  disease  has  been  contracted  in  utcro. 

As  a  rule,  this  disease  is  experienced  but  once ;  but,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  cases  in  which  roseola  may  have  been  confounded  with  scarlatina, 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  extremely  rare.  Richardson  states 
that  he  has  himself  had  the  disease  three  times.  My  colleague,  the  late 
Prof.  Elliott,  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  three  times  in  the 
same  subject.  It  is  stated  that  secondary  or  tertiary  attacks  are  never 
fktaL 

Diagnosis. — Attention  to  the  following  diagnostic  points  renders  the 
discrimination  of  the  disease,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  sufficiently 
easy :  Tlie  short  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  the  intensity  of  the 
febrile  movement,  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence  in  the  throat  prior 
to  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence  on  the  body 
and  upper  extremities  often  before  or  simultaneously  with  its  appearance 

1  CUnical  Essays,  1862. 
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on  the  neck  aiid  face,  the  rapitl  extension  of  tLe  etitore«««ce  ptm 
cutaneous  aurfiice,  the  scarlet  color  of  the  effiuresvptxiv,  tlK  invgubj 
serrated  murgine  of  patches  of  effloresceitoc-,  the  jj«mst«iM;c  or  li 
of  the  febrile  niwveuient  iifter  the  appearance  of  the  efllonacMlce 
skin,  anil  tile  exalted  heat  of  the  body.  These  are  positive 
features  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  scarkt  fmrer  aa 
with  smallpox  aiid  measlee.  On  the  oUier  lian<l,  the  two  latter 
fevers  arc  exclude<l  by  the  lou^r  period  of  invasion  in  both,  pain  ■■  lit 
loins  tot  marked  in  thia  period,  alieencc  of  the  cbaracl«nstic  enjituotf 
variola  in  the  month  and  fauces,  the  Qon-occurrcncc  of  rariolons  paptds 
and  vesiclee  with  depression  in  the  centre,  ond  of  the  remission  of  1Kb 
when  the  eruption  appears;  absence  of  cor^'za  autl  bronchitia  irhitiW 
long  to  the  lustory  of  mbeola,  and  of  eerijiin  distinctive  cbarartrn  ja- 
tauiing  to  the  eruption  of  rubeola,  which  will  be  stated  in  treating <tf  At 
latter. 

The  dilBoultiea  in  the  way  of  diagnosis  relate,  in  the  first  place. t«a- 
tremely  mild  cases,  with  n  slight  eruption,  and  without  any  aifM'tiuii  n( 
the  tbrouC.  In  these  cases  the  disease  is  liable  to  bo  confoundiil  «iIL 
roneota.  The  dltTerential  jioints  will  l>c  noticed  in  tn-ating  of  iLr latiw 
in  the  next  cbnpter;  uiid,  in  the  second  place,  the  diagnosis  tuny  l»  (Eft. 
cult  in  cases  in  which  the  local  manifestation  is  continei]  to  the  tlirr*; 
that  is,  cases  in  which  the  cutaneous  cSloresceDce  is  wanting.  It  wtw  h 
coDft-'Sscd  that  the  diagnosis  in  some  of  these  cascH  must  be,  in  a  mrMSR, 
based  on  their  occurrence  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  and  MB^ 
times  on  the  occurrence  of  wpJJ-markod  cases  in  members  of  tltc  taa 
fiimily.  In  some  cases  of  doubt  or  error,  the  seijuels  of  scarlatina, tap*- 
cially  those  pertaining  to  renal  disease,  serve  either  to  correct  or  estamlk 
the  diagnosis. 

A  highly  probable  diagnosis,  before  the  efflorescence  appears  oa  At 
skin,  may  be  based  on  a  sudden  attack  of  vomiting,  with  high  feMk 
movement,  and  redness  of  the  fauces,  in  a  subject  between  three  au'J  Srp 
yeura  of  age,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  BuariatiDa. 

Proososis. — There  ia,  perhaps,  no  disease  in  the  nosolt^y  which  pi»- 
Bents,  in  different  cases,  wider  extremes,  aa  regards  gravity,  than  scuia- 
tina.  In  malignant  cases  the  disease  is  rapidly  fatal.  The  proportiooof 
these  cases  varies  much  at  different  times  and  places,  Bichardsoo  Im 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  relative  proportion  of  severe  and  mild  casn 
is  always  about  the  same,  viz.,  as  1  to  5,  there  being  a  sufBciently  i«fge 
number  of  mild  cases  to  equalize  the  ratio  whenever  the  number  of  fiUi 
cases  is  large.  This  opinion  is  opposed  to  common  observation.  Tb« 
prevailing  type  of  tho  disease,  in  some  seasons,  is  mild,  and  in  ijther  bo- 
SODS,  severe.  Whether  thia  variation  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  rim- 
lenoe  of  the  miasm,  or  to  adjunctive  influences,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Aside  fi-om  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  danger  depends  on  complio- 
tiona  liable  to  occur  in  eases  which,  as  regards  the  general  symptoms, 
may  appear  to  be  mild.  The  symptoms  which  denote  imminent  dsngtr 
fVom  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  arc,  excessive  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
jactitation,  active  delirium  and  prostration,  the  mode  of  dying,  in  these 
cases,  being  by  asthenia. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  cases  in  which  the  throat  affection  is 
unusually  severe.  It  is  extremely  unfavorable  if  diphtheria  become  de- 
veloped, either  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  aa  a  sequeL  If 
laryngitis  ensne,  a  fatal  result  is  to  be  expected.  Great  enlai^ement  and 
suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  irrespective  of  diphtheritic  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  fkuces,  denote  great  danger.  If  gangrene  of  the  throat  or 
mouth  occur,  recovery  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Cases  char- 
acterized by  hemorrhage  from  mucous  membrane  and  petechiae  or  vibices 
are  generally  fatal. 

Uroemic  coma  and  convulsions  involve  imminent  danger.  Uraemia  may 
become  developed  in  cases  which,  as  regards  the  general  symptoms,  ap- 
pear to  be  mild,  in  the  foUowmg  case,  which  1  noted  twenty-five  years 
ago,  sudden  death  occurred  when,  from  the  apparent  mildness  of  the  dis- 
ease, there  were  no  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger.  I  was  requested 
to  see,  in  consultation  with  my  friend.  Dr.  Pride,  a  girl  aged  eighteen, 
whom  I  found  in  deep  coma,  the  respirations  irregular,  the  pulse  having 
considerable  force.  Death  took  place  two  hours  afterwaixls.  Dr.  Pride 
stated  the  history  as  follows :  She  had  lieen  in  delicate  health  for  some 
time.  On  the  day  but  one  preceding  her  death,  she  was  attacked  with 
scarlatina.  The  eruption  was  copious  and  the  tliroat  affection  slight.  Dr. 
Pride  saw  her  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  her  death.  She  was  then 
sitting  up,  seemed  very  comfortable,  and  sliortly  after  retired  to  bed.  At 
eleven  o'clock  her  mother,  who  had  not  retired,  while  conversing  with  her 
daughter,  observed  a  slight  spasm,  the  eyes  rolled  upward,  and  found 
that  she  was  unconscious.  Dr.  Pride  was  immediately  sent  for,  and 
arrived  in  a  few  moments.  On  his  arrival,  the  patient  was  fully  con- 
scious, declared  she  was  quite  comfortable,  and  wondered  at  the  anxiety 
of  those  around  her.  She  had  aroused  a  few  moments  after  her  mother 
had  become  alarmed,  and  was  not  conscious  that  anything  unusual  had 
occurred.  Dr.  Pride  remained  to  observe  the  patient  for  a  time.  After 
talking  jocosely  for  a  few  moments,  and  laugliing  at  her  mother's  fears, 
she  appeared  to  drop  asleep,  and  Dr.  Pride  observed  that  she  breathed 
heavily  and  groaned.  He  was  told  that  this  was  not  unusual.  She  awoke 
repeatedly,  and  remarked  upon  her  audible  respiration.  At  length  Dr. 
Pride  observed  a  slight  tremor  and  a  rolling  upward  of  the  eyeballs.  He 
immediately  attempted  to  arouse  her,  with  partial  success,  but  she  speedily 
fell  into  complete  coma,  and  death  took  place  within  three  hours.  The 
coma  and  convulsions,  in  this  case,  it  is  presumed,  were  due  to  uraemia, 
but  the  symptoms  relating  to  the  urine  had  not  been  asceitained  at  the 
time  the  case  occurred. 

Daily  examinations  of  the  urine,  in  cases  of  scarlatina,  are  highly  im- 
portant. The  presence  of  albumen  or  casts  should  alwa3's  excite  appre- 
hension, but  the  immediate  danger  is  proportionate  to  the  deficiency  of 
urea.  The  patient  is  by  no  means  safe  after  albumen  has  disappeared 
from  the  urine,  if  casts  continue  to  be  found  in  the  sediment,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  quantity  of  urine  be  small  and  the  specific  gravity  low. 
Occurring  after  confinement,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.  A 
single  instance  only  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  This  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  J.  0.  Stone,  of  this  city.  The  patient  passed 
through  the  career  of  the  disease,  and  died  of  urajmia.  On  inquiry  of 
several  physicians  of  large  experience  in  this  city,  none  had  met  with  an 
ixistance  in  which  recovery  took  place. 

Richardson  and  others  have  reported  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  a 
fatal  result  was  due  to  the  formation  of  a  heart-clot  in  the  right  cardiac 
cavities. 

With  regard  to  the  fatality  from  scarlet  fever,  the  author  just  named 
states  that  the  mortuary  tables  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Great  Britain 
show  the  disease  to  be  more  fatal  in  towns  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
that  amongst  the  communicable  diseases  it  ranks  second  on  the  list,  the 
fatality  being  exceeded  only  by  the  returns  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
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Treatment. — Cases  of  mild  scarlatina  do  not  call  for  active  measQTCs 
of  tivatment.  The  oftcn-qiiotetl  saying  of  the  English  IlipiK>crateft.th« 
scarlatina  is  only  dangerous  through  the  oiliciousness  of  the  physidiB. 
is,  however,  hardly  true  even  of  these  cases,  for,  be  the  disease  never  n 
mild,  there  is  a  liabilitj'  to  grave  complications  and  sequels.  On  theodia 
hand,  in  certain  cases  of  severe  scarlatina  the  malignancy  of  the  discaie 
renders  an}'  treatment  unavailing.  With  respect  to  this  as  well  as  die 
other  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  there  are  no  known  ipecifir 
remedies  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  arrested  or  controlled :  bin  the 
inference  by  no  means  follows  that  judicious  measures  of  treatment  mij 
not  do  much  toward  ailbnling  relief  and  diminishing  the  fatality  fttn 
the  disease.  It  is  to  be  added  that  a  comparison  of  diflerent  coUccdoBS 
of  cn$^es  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  mortalit}*  under  dificrent  methods 
of  treatment  is  of  little  value,  on  account  of  the  wide  diversity'  as  reginli 
severity  of  the  disease. 

Certain  measures  which  have  heretofore  been  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scarlatina  are  now  rcgariled  as,  in  general,  opposed  by  sound 
reasoning  and  exixirience.  This  statement  applies  to  bloo^l letting,  active 
purgatives,  mercurialization,  blisters,  and  emetics.  These  are  very  rarelr, 
if  ever,  indicated,  and,  if  not  indicateil,  must  of  necessity  prove  hurtfnL 
From  the  fact  that  measures  are  not  addressed  to  the  disease  p^r  !w,\i 
follows  that  the  expectant  plan  is  to  bo  pursued,  and  the  indications  are 
to  be  drawn  from  particular  symptoms,  events,  and  complications  in  indi- 
vidual cases. 

In  the  majority  of  mild  cases,  hygienic  treatment  is  alone  required 
In  addition  to  free  ventilation,  cooling  drinks,  and  light  nourishment, 
the  hv<rionic  treatment  should  embrace  measures  to  maintain  the  functiou 
of  the  skin.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  renal  disease,  as  a  complication  or 
sequel,  is  a  source  of  danger  in  these  cases,  attention  to  the  skin  is  im- 
portant, however  mild  may  be  tlie  disease.  The  tepid  bath  once  ortwiw 
daily  is  to  l)e  reconnnended.  If  the  bath  be  not  praeticnMo.  the  applies- 
tion  (»f  :i  slioet  wet  with  tepid  water  or  rej>eated  spoiifrimr  (,i'  tin.-  Im-Jv 
ni:iy  Ik?  ('ini)love<l  in  its  stead.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tli:jt  the  m^ro 
the  tunelions  of  the  skin  are  maintained  l»v  these  measures,  the  lesn  i^  the 
lial>ilily  to  an  all'eetion  of  the  kidneys  either  duriiic:  or  after  the  di>fa>o. 
Kxjxxure  to  coM  is  to  l»e  avoided  l)otli  wliile  thi'  diseiise  i**  in  pn»i:rt"is 
and  in  eonvalescenee,  hut  care  in  this  res|H'et  should  not  lead  to  en"«»r  in 
the  way  of  free  ventilation,  or  of  oppressing;  the  ])atient  with  an  oveqlr.^ 
of  i-lothiniT.  Viirilaneo  or  re<tle'^sness,  if  not  n-lieveil  l»v  thr  ii-^f  of  the 
l»ath,  the  wet  sheet,  or  sponj^in^,  may  in<lieate  ano<lyne  ninrdii"^.  t''i;- 
stipation  is  to  be  relieved  by  simple  em-nias ;  other  symptoms  may  inli- 
eate  appropriate  palliative  remedies.  Vttv  the  atl'ection  nt*  thr  threat  I  he 
ehlorati'  of  potassa  may  be  prescribed,  internally  and  as  m  trar^*^Ie. 

In  some  eases,  the  li-adint;  indication  is  di'rived  from  the  inti'ri<it\  of 
the  fi'hrilo  moviinent  as  denoted  bv  the  increased  heat  of  the  Ipo<]v  :  n-l 
the  frecpieney  of  the  ]>ulse.  Insomnia,  restlessness,  antl  diliriuni  :irc 
measurably  depen<lent  on  the  febrile  movement,  and  in  ireneral  tlu-  lataf 
is  a  eriterion  of  the  severitv  and  danirer  of  tin*  disease.  T«>  diniini^li  lh»' 
heat  an<l  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  an  inij>ortant  ol'jt-fT  «.'f 
treatment.  This  object  may  l>e  most  eU'ectually  aecompli^hd  by  tin-  u^c 
of  water.  It  was  in  this  disease  that  Currie  was  led,  more  than  h;iU"  :i 
ecntnrv  airo,  to  employ  cold  allusions  with  a  hapj)v  elfect.  Thi«<  nio«lt'  lu* 
aiM^lvinir  water  is  str(m«xlva<lvocated  bv  Trousseau,  who  states  that  \u  li:is 
c-mi)love<l  it  with  hijrhlv  satisfaetorv  results  in  a  larjxe  numUT  of  casc<  in 
l»rivate  and  hospital  practice.     It  is  doubtless  the  most  ellk.ient  mt-a^urc 
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to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  active  deliriam  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  this  disease.  The  apparent  boldness  of  the  practice  renders 
it  f^quently  objectionable  on  the  score  of  popular  prejudice.  Frequent 
sponging  of  the  body  secures,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  results ; 
but  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet  is  not  less  efficacious  than  the  cold  affusion 
as  practised  by  Currie.  Employed  as  an  efficient  antipyretic  measure, 
the  wet  sheet  is  applied  over  the  whole  body,  without  any  other  covering, 
and  the  surface  is  sprinkled  with  cool  or  cold  water  at  short  intervals,  in 
the  manner  described  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
and  insolation.^  The  temperature  is  always  reduced,  one,  two,  or  more 
degrees,  by  this  measure,  and  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  ther- 
mometer shows  a  return  to  great  intensity  of  heat.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  fear  on  the  ground  of  danger  of  repelling  the  eruption.  In  employing 
the  wet  sheet  as  a  sedative  and  diaphoretic  measure,  water  is  to  be  used 
at  about  the  temperature  of  70^  Fahr. ;  the  patient,  stripped  of  all  cloth- 
ing, is  enveloped  in  the  sheet  and  closely  covered  with  several  blankets. 
The  procedure  is  that  practised  by  the  hydropathists  and  called  by  them 
the  wet  pack.  Usually,  after  remaining  in  the  pack  for  about  an  hour, 
free  perspiration  is  induced.  The  pack  is  to  be  removed  when  this  effect 
occurs,  the  body  wiped  dry,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  The  frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  often  notably  lessened  by  this  measure ;  the  patient  is 
tranquillized,  and  obtains  refreshing  sleep.  The  measure  may  be  repeated 
onoe  or  twice  daily.  Its  effect  is  so  agreeable  that  patients  often  desire 
it  to  be  repeated. 

In  malignant  cases  in  which  the  vital  powers  are  overwhelmed,  and 
whenever  the  intensity  of  the  disease  involves  a  tendency  to  death  by 
asthenia,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  on  sustaining  measures.  Alcoholic 
stimulants  are  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  feebleness  of 
the  pulse,  together  with  general  prostration.  I  have  witnessed  the  same 
striking  benefit  from  the  free  use  of  wine  or  spirits  in  certain  cases  of 
scarlatina  as  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  however, 
are  not  to  be  given  without  discrimination,  and  the  physician  is  to  be 
guided  in  their  use  by  watching  their  immediate  apparent  effects,  precisely 
as  in  other  essential  fevers.  In  children,  wine-whey,  milk-punch,  and 
egg-nog  are  eligible  forms  for  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  nour- 
ishment. 

Cases  of  so-called  scarlatina  anginosa,  in  addition  to  sustaining  treat- 
ment, call  for  measures  addressed  to  the  affection  of  the  throat.  The 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  now  generally  considered,  and  probably  with  justice, 
an  important  remedy  in  these  cases.  From  one  to  two  drachms  may  be 
given  daily.  The  chlorine  mixture  is  highly  recommended  by  Watson 
and  others.  The  formula  for  this  mixture  has  already  been  given.'  Stim- 
ulating or  caustic  applications  to  the  pharynx  are  of  doubtful  utility. 
The  difficulty  of  making  them  in  children,  and  the  perturbation  occa- 
sioned by  making  them  forcibly,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  patients,  are 
not  small  objections ;  but,  aside  from  these  objections,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  they  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  They  have  been  deemed  important 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  resorption  of  decomposed  matter  and  the 
production  of  septic eemia ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  putrid 
infection  of  the  blood  thus  induced  is  ever  an  element  of  the  disease.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  local  applications  within  the  pharynx 
are  deemed  useful  by  many,  if  not  most,  physicians.  Of  cauterizing  ap- 
plications, the  hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  preferred.     Alumen,  capsi- 
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ciitn,  tannin,  and  the  borate  of  soda,  applied  in  solution  or  in  powder, 
have  been  much  used.  Antiseptic  applications,  by  gargling,  if  the  patient 
be  not  too  young,  or  made  by  means  of  a  sponge  if  the  resistance  be  not 
too  \iolent,  contribute  at  least  to  comfort.  The  solution  of  chlorinated 
soda  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
water.  The  permanganate  of  potash  may  also  be  used  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  grain  of  the  salt  to  five  ounces  of  water.  The  free  use  of  iced 
drinks  is  useful  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  throat.  The  patient  may 
be  allowed  to  take  into  the  mouth  small  pieces  of  ice  almost  ad  libitum  ; 
and  for  young  children  a  convenient  plan  is  to  confine  pieces  of  ice  in  a 
gauze  bag  which  may  be  held  in  the  mouth.  Externally  compresses  kept 
wet  with  cold  water  may  be  applied.  It  has  been  recommended  to  ai^)Jy 
ice  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  I  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to 
advise  the  pretty  free  use  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  neck,  especially 
if  there  be  much  glandular  swelling.  Jf  suppurative  inflammation  oni^ne, 
poultices  or  the  water  dressing  should  be  applied.  Profl  W.  T.  Gairdner 
attaches  more  importance  to  the  inhalation  of  the  steam  of  hot  water, 
continued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  fever,  than  to  any  other 
measure  addressed  to  the  throat  affection.  He  states  tliat  in  his  practice 
this  supersedes  all  other  local  applications.' 

Extreme  pruritus  of  the  skin  is,  in  some  cases,  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance,  preventing  sleep  and  increasing  the  constitutional  disturljanee.  With 
reference  especially  to  this  symptom,  some  years  ago  a  plan  of  treatment 
proposed  by  a  German  phj'sician,  Schneemaim,  consisted  in  the  appljca- 
tion  of  lard  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  rind  of  bacon  being  used  for 
this  purpose.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  It 
relieves,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  pruritus,  and  diminishes  the  febrile 
excitement.  Other  applications,  however,  less  disagreeable,  are  equally 
eflScacious.  Glycerine  and  the  rose-water  ointment,  or  glycerine  and 
cologne- water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  or  fire 
parts  of  the  latter,  may  be  substituted. 

Convulsions  are  generally  due  to  urasmia,  but,  occurring  early  in  young 
children,  they  may  be  incident  to  the  development  of  the  disease  without 
denoting  a  renal  complication.  They  are  less  frequent  in  children  in  the 
early  part  of  this  disease  than  in  variola.  Whether  unemic  or  otherwise, 
if  they  continue,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  indicated.  I  have  DOt«» 
of  two  cases  !n  which  this  measure  was  employed  with  immediate  reliet 
and  i*ecovery  followed.  Trousseau  extols  compression  of  the  carotids,  in 
the  manner  already  described,  as  highly  efficacious  in  arresting  conTul- 
sious  in  this  disease.* 

Urtemic  phenomena,  in  addition  to  convulsions,  viz.,  cephalalgia,  dis- 
turbance of  vision,  or  coma,  render  prompt  measures  of  treatment  vastly 
imix)rtant.  Saline  purgatives  or  elaterium  are  to  be  employed  at  once  to 
eliminate  urea,  and  diaphoresis  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  by  the 
use  of  either  the  warm  or  hot  air  bath  or  the  wet  sheet.  Vomiting  and 
purging  should  alwa3*s  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  they  be  not  due  to 
luwmia,  and,  if  so,  they  are  not  to  be  arrested.  Albuminuria,  and  espe- 
cially a  doticioncy  of  urea  in  the  urine,  should  lead  to  measures  with  a 
view  of  forestalling  the  effects  of  uraemia.  Fomentations  are  to  be  tp- 
plied  over  the  loins,  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  loose  with  saline  laxatiTes, 
and,  with  reference  to  this  object,  it  is  important  to  produce  diapfaoresb 
by  means  of  the  warm  bath  or  the  wet  sheet. 

Restlessness  and  vigilance,  if  not  relieved  by  measures  of  treatment 
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already  noticed,  may  require  anodyne  remedies.  The  succedanea  of  opium 
are  to  be  prefen-ed,  viz.,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.  If,  however,  tliey 
are  not  efficacious,  opiates  are  to  be  given,  but  cautiously  in  young 
children.  With  reference  to  the  liability  to  heart-clot,  Richardson  advises 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 
Several  writers  have  strongly  advocated  this  remedy  as  exerting  a  special 
curative  influence  in  scarlatina. 

The  treatment  of  the  sequels  of  scarlatina  need  not  be  here  considered. 
The  most  frequent  of  the  important  sequels,  viz.,  acute  albuminuria,  has 
been  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. In  the  treatment  of  pruritus,  {pericarditis,  rheumatism,  and  chorea, 
are  involved  essentially  the  same  principles  as  when  these  affections  occur 
in  other  pathological  connections.  External  otitis  is  often  neglected,  and 
is  apt,  therefore,  to  continue,  and,  in  the  end,  lead  to  impairment  of 
hearing.  Daily  cleansing  the  ear  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  and 
soap  will  usually  prove  sufficient  to  effect  a  cuix? ;  but  if  the  affection  con- 
tinue in  spite  of  this  simple  measure  which  from  its  very  simplicity  it  is 
often  difficult  to  enforce,  mild  astringent  injections  should  be  emplo^'cd. 

I  will  add  a  remark  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  renal  disease  as 
a  sequel  of  scarlatina.  The  occurrence  of  this  sequel  being  generally  at- 
tributed to  cold,  it  is  common  to  confine  patients  within  doors,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  bed,  for  two  or  three  wet^ks  after  convalescence.  Re- 
garding, however,  the  sequel  as  a  remnant  of  scarlatina,  this  extreme  care 
is  unnecessary.  It  i^  sufficient  to  observe  the  same  precautions  with 
regard  to  exposure  to  cold  or  other  morbid  agencies  as  during  convales- 
cence from  any  acute  affection.  Gestation,  out  of  doors,  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  useful  even  when  patients  are  suffering  from  albuminuria  and 
general  dropsy  following  scarlet  fever. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  protective  influence  against  scarlatina,  which 
has  been  imputed  to  belladonna.  For  the  conflicting  statistical  data  bear- 
ing on  the  question  whether  minute  doses  of  this  remedy  t^nd  to  render 
the  system,  for  the  time,  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  treating  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  In  estimating  the 
force  of  evidence  for  and  against  the  assumed  prophylatic  nature  of  the 
remedy,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  failures  to  afford  protection  are  the 
positive  facts.  A  certain  proportion  of  persons  do  not  contract  scarlet 
fever,  however  great  the  exposure.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  the 
proportion  of  persons  among  those  exposed  at  any  particular  time  or 
place,  who  are  thus  naturally  insusceptible.  Of  those  who,  under  the  use 
of  belladonna,  fail  to  contract  the  disease,  it  may  be  said  that  they  might 
have  been  naturally  insusceptible,  whereas,  all  the  instances  in  which  the 
disease  is  contracted  notwithstanding  the  use  of  belladonna  militate 
against  the  protective  power  of  this  remedy.  Giving  due  weight  to  this 
consideration,  satisfactory  proof  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  belladonna 
requires  that  the  number  of  failures  shall  not  l)e  large  ;  and,  judged  by 
this  rule  of  evidence,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground  for 
imputing  to  this  remedy  a  prophylactic  power.  It  is,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered that  to  prescribe  belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  is  always  a  harm- 
less exjjeriment,  and  is,  therefore,  only  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
supererogation.  Moreover,  as  the  popular  mind  has  been  directed  to  this 
question,  the  wishes  of  friends  are  often  better  satisfied  if  the  remedy  be 
prescribed.  These  considerations  may  properly  influence  the  ph\'sieian. 
The  following  are  the  directions  for  the  use  of  the  remedy :  "  Dissolve 
from  one  to  three  grains  of  fresh  and  well-prepared  extract  of  belladonna 
in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  adding  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  prevent 
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fermeDtation.  Of  this  B-ilution  mny  be  given,  two  or  Uiree  tjupi  a  itj.  ' 
one  drop  lor  eacli  year  uf  tlic  c-bild'a  agv.  to  bo  so  iidmtnititcmi  (<A\n  j 
weeks,  or  longer,  if  tbi^  danger  ebould  continue." '  Tbi;  only  Tvliilik«i 
of  protection  tigauist  the  disease  is  to  ftvotd  the  infi?<^.ioti>>  miaak.  " 
•  do  thi»  t;li'ectua]l>',  it  is  nL-ueseary,  not  only  tliat  fiersons  do  not  a 
vitbiil  KH  infecting  range  of  patients,  but  that  tbcy  avoid  thoeu  ulia  hi 
been  within  this  range,  tbe  liouses  in  which  there  have  bten  cu 
everj-tliing  that  may  prove  to  be  fomitee.  Removal  wiUiom  tbo  li 
the  prevnlence  of  tbe  disease  is  advisable  when  it  is  fonnd  tbat  e» 
apt  to  i>rove  malignant  or  severe.  On  the  other  band,  if  oaaw  be . 
uuifonnly  mild,  it  ia  to  be  coDeidered  that  the  period  is  ibvonUelixhl 
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EnUPTIVE  FEVERS— (CoNTiKrEO.) 


^H         Rubeola,  or  Meules— Clinical  nislon'— C:liisa.tloii  — DIiipiuiIb— PmencBLi— Ti 
^H  ola.    Summary  ot  the  iaocf<  liupoiiaul  or  the  DUTerenllal  Cliaracien  ol  Vutola,! 

^H  Bubeula.  und  BoaeolB.   T>cliEue. 

^M  T)  UBEOLA,  80  called  ft'om  the  red  color  of  the  omption,  calttd  ^ 
^f  AX  morbilli,  and  commonly  known  aa  the  vuroeles,  in  a  disease  of  V» 
importance  than  the  eruptive  fevers  which  have  been  considered.  Itb 
generally  a  mild  and  on«n  a  trivial  disease ;  but  it  is  df^irable  uttAjia 
iyoanib]i}  to  discriminate  it  from  other  eroptive  fevers  ;  it  is  of  (Veqncnt  «- 
curn'nce  :  it  is  sometimcj?  accompanied  by  grave  complications  ;  it  is  occ* 
sionaliy  followed  by  scrions  sequela,  nurf,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  «>«, 
tbe  disease  is  intrinsically  severe,  or  even  malignant.  Hence,  mbeolai) 
by  no  means  on  untotportant  disease. 

Rubeola,  like  scarlatina,  has  do  spedal  anatomical  characters  exdnrin 
of  the  internal  and  external  efflorescence  which  is  moat  conveniently  cob- 
sidered  as  belonging  among  the  symptoms  of  the  diaease.  I  shall  pMt, 
therefore,  at  once  to  tbe  clinical  history. 

OuMCAL  HiffTORT. — The  career  of  this  disease  is  subdivided,  like  Am 
other  eruptive  fevers,  into  the  stages  of  invasion,  eruption,  and  desqiuk 
mation,  each  stage  claiming  separate  consideration. 

Stage  of  Invasion. — The  distinctive  local  symptoms  in  this  stage  re- 
semble those  of  a  common  cold,  or  rather  an  attack  of  influenza.  Tttit 
is  coryza,  with  frequent  sneezing,  and  an  acrid  mnco-scrons  discluugc 
from  the  nostrils.  The  eyes  are  irritable,  reddened,  and  watery.  Epi- 
phora is  sometimes  marked,  the  tears  excoriating  the  face,  and  there  ii 
more  orless  intolerance  of  light.  Subacute  laryngitis,  denoted  byhotise- 
ness,  frequently  occurs,  and  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  are  generaDy 
present,  the  cough  being  dry,  sonorous,  and  painful.  OccasionaDy  the 
pharynx  is  the  seat  of  subacute  inflammation.  The  bronchitis,  la^ngi- 
tis,  uid  coryza  are  due  to  the  efflorescence  which  takes  place  on  tbe  mv- 

■  Slille,  op.  eiL 
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cons  membrane  of  the  air-passages  prior  to  its  appearance  on  the  skin. 
With  these  local  affections,  which  vary  much  in  intensity  in  different 
cases,  there  is  associated  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  accompanied  by 
irregular  chilly  sensations  and  shivering,  but  rarely  ushered  in  with  a 
distinct  chill ;  the  appetite  is  impaired  or  lost,  and  in  some  cases  nausea 
and  vomiting  occur ;  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  with  debility  and  lassi- 
tude, are,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  febrile  movement. 
The  general  are  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms,  as  in  cases 
of  influenza ;  they  are  less  intense  than  in  the  stage  of  invasion  in  variola 
and  scarlatina,  and  in  certain  cases  they  are  slight.  Constipation  exists  in 
some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  there  is  diarrhoea.  Convulsions  sometimes 
occur  in  this  stage,  chiefly  in  children.  In  general  they  are  not  indicative 
of  danger.  Epistaxis  is,  in  some  cases,  a  prominent  symptom.  Spasm 
of  the  glottis,  or  false  croup,  is  an  occasional  symptom  in  young  children. 

The  average  duration  of  this  stage  is  four  days.  The  duration  is, 
therefore,  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  in  variola,  and  forty-eight  or 
more  hours  longer  than  in  scarlatina.  Cases  are  not  very  infrequent  in 
which  the  duration  is  five,  six,  seven  days,  and  even  longer,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  but  three  or  two  days,  and  even  one  day  only. 

Stage  of  Eruption, — A  transient  convulsion  may  usher  in  this  stage  in 
children,  but  it  occurs  more  rarely  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  efflores- 
cence first  appears  on  the  temples  and  forehead.  In  a  few  hours  it  extends 
over  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  gradually  diffused  over  the  body  and 
extremities,  its  full  develoi)ment  occupying  from  thirt3'-six  to  forty-eight 
hours.  In  the  slowness  of  the  extension  of  the  rash  over  the  cutaneous 
surface,  this  fever  differs  from  variola  and  scarlatina. 

The  eruption  at  first  presents  an  appearance  of  minute  red  dots  or 
specks  which  soon  enlarge,  become  slightly  elevated,  and  tend  to  arrange 
themselves  in  circular  or  crescentic  forms.  The  papules  resemble  those 
in  smallpox  prior  to  the  appearance  of  vesicles ;  but  they  are  larger  and 
softer.  They  bear  a  resemblance  to  fiea-bites.  The  redness  momentarily 
disappears  on  pressure.  Increasing  in  number  and  size,  they  coalesce  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  form  blotches  of  variable  dimensions,  with 
curvilinear  or  semilunar  borders,  contrasting  in  the  latter  respect  with 
the  irregular  or  serrated  patches  of  efi^orescence  in  scarlatina.  Aside 
from  cases  in  which  a  petechial  eruption  occui*s,  the  eruption  proper  to 
the  disease  sometimes  shows,  not  only  hypenemia,  but  infiltrated  hematin, 
the  redness  being  with  difficulty  removed  by  pressure,  and  a  brownish 
color  remaining  after  the  eruption  has  disappeared.  The  eruption  in 
some  cases  is  everywhere  confiuent,  being  uniformly  diffused  over  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  color  of  the 
eruption  is  dull  or  deep  red,  offering  a  contrast  to  the  crimson  or  scarlet 
redness  of  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence.  The  portions  of  skin  not  occu- 
pied by  the  eruption  retain  the  normal  appearance.  In  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  the  eruption  there  is  swelling,  which  is  most  marked  on  the 
lace.  The  eruption  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  pruritus. 
Occasionally  vesicles  are  intermingled  with  the  rubeolous  papules.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  emption  it  begins  to  fade  on  the  face,  and  succes- 
sively on  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  the  stage  of  desquamation  com- 
mences. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  the  symptoms  denoting  coryza,  laryn- 
gitis, and  bronchitis  continue.  The  latter,  in  this  stage,  gives  rise  to  a 
more  or  less  abundant  expectoration,  consisting  of  greenish  or  yellowish 
sputa  which  are  frequently  nummular.  Dry  and  moist  bronchial  rales 
are  frequently  heard  on  auscultating  the  chest.  The  irritability  of  the 
63 
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eyes  continues,  and  not  infrequently  there  is  coujnnctiritis.  Pharyngiiii. 
in  some  cases,  continues,  and  sometimes  the  inflammation  exteiida  into 
the  Eustacliian  tube,  occasioning  partial  deafhess.  The  febrile  movemo; 
does  not  disappear  nor  diminish  with  the  development  of  the  eni))tiQiL 
On  the  first  and  second  day  of  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  the  tempertfure 
in  the  axilla  may  rise  to  lOG^  Fahr.  and  even  higher.  From  this  date, 
in  tlie  natural  course  of  the  disease,  the  temperature  rapidl}'  diminishes. 
Other  symptoms  denoting  constitutional  disturbance  are  ]>roportioiute  to 
the  amount  of  febrile  movement.  The  latter,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  ii 
much  less  in  degree  than  in  scarlatina.  The  tongue  is  generally  coated, 
and  not  infrequently  the  elongated  papilke,  projecting  through  the  ooit- 
ing,  present  the  api)earance  of  numerous  red  i)oints. 

Stage  of  Desquamation. — This  stage  may  be  considered  as  having  com- 
menced when  the  eruption  begins  to  fade.  The  duration  of  the  stasis 
from  four  to  eight  days.  In  uncomplicated  cases  pursuing  a  favoralk 
course,  this  stage  is  the  stage  of  convalescence.  Desquamation,  in  lac:, 
occurs  in  only  a  certain  proi)ortion  of  cases.  It  may  bo  more  or  le&i 
marked.  It  is  always  furfuraceous,  the  epidennis  being  exfoliated  in 
branny  scales,  not  in  patches  or  flakes.  Coincident  with  the  decline  and 
disappearance  of  the  eruption,  the  febrile  movement  diminishes  and  ccas€3b 
More  or  less  cough  and  expectoration  are  apt  to  continue  after  the  cutane- 
ous eruption  has  disappeared,  and  persisting  conjunctivitis  is  not  unccpm- 
mon.  Occasionally  the  eruption  on  the  skin  rc^appears  after  having 
existed  for  the  usual  period  and  disappeared.  Diarrhoea,  usually  mild, 
is  ai)t  to  occur  in  this  stage. 

The  career  of  the  disease  thus  extends  from  twelve  to  sixteen  davs. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  clinical  history  embraces  eases  in  which  tbe 
disease  pursues  its  ordinary  regular  course.  Anomalous  cases  occur,  the 
disease  in  some  being  very  severe,  or  malignant,  and  in  others  unusually 
mild.  The  affections  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  larynx,  and  biun- 
chial  tubes  arc  sometimes  wanting.  Writers  liave  considered  these  cases 
as  constituting  a  variety  of  tiie  disease  called  rubeola  sine  catarrho.  To 
a  certiiin  extent,  doii]>tIess,  cases  which  have  bi»on  considered  as  of  iLis 
variety  have  l>eon  cases  of  roseola.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supjXiK-d 
tliat  cases  occur  in  which  the  local  manifestations  are  limited  to  tlie  idu- 
eoiis  nionil)rane;  heneo,  another  variety  called  rubeola  sine  erupliout'.  It 
must  bo  dillicult  to  decide  positivel\*that  rubeola  exists  when  the  cutane- 
ous ellloroscence  is  wanting.  In  the  cases  belonging  to  the  two  variitivs 
just  named,  the  disease  is  unusually  mild.  A  severe  form  of  the  di<c:'M: 
is  eharacterized  by  the  occurrence  of  petechite  and  hemorrhagic  in  variuu^ 
situations.  The  phenomena  of  purpura  arc  associate<l  witli  nK'a>Ks  in, 
these  cases.  Of  this  rare  form  of  the  disease  the  tbllowin^;  case  is 
an  exanii)le:  The  patient  was  an  adult  aged  about  25  yeai*s.  I  saw 
liiui,  in  consultation,  during  the  stage  of  the  eruj)tion.  The  rulK?«»lnii> 
eruption  was  abundant,  i)resenting  the  eharaeteristic  appearanee<,  l»ijt  was 
somewhat  darker  than  usual.  Scattered  among  the  patches  of  i'rllon.«i- 
ei'nee,  over  the  whole  surtace  of  the  bo«lv,  were  i)eteehije  vnr\  inir  iVeia 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  There  was  hemorrhaire  froia  tiio 
nose  and  mouth;  blood  also  was  discharged  from  the  bowels  an<l  was 
eontainiHl  in  the  urine.  The  tongue  and  gums  were  pallid  except  at  <v:- 
tain  points  wliieli  were  stained  with  exuding  Mood.  Blood  was  eli'uM'l 
beneath  the  conjunctiva,  infill  rating  the  whole  surface  of  the  eyeball  exc*  |»t 
the  ei)rnea.  I  saw  the  patient  on  two  successive  days.  On  the  lirst  *\u\' 
there  was  preternatural  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  j^ulse  had  consiikntba- 
i'onw  although  frequent.     On  the  second  day  the  surface  of  the  body  was 
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cool,  the  pulse  was  very  small  and  feeble,  and  there  was  great  prostra- 
tion. The  case  terminated  fatally.  The  form  of  the  disease  is  distin- 
guished as  hemorrhagic  rubeola.     It  has  been  called  also  rubeola  nigra. 

Gangrene  attacking  the  mouth  and  occasionally  the  anus,  vulva,  nose, 
lungs,  and  larynx,  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  rubeola.  Other 
morbid  conditions  than  those  belonging  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
mast  concur  in  giving  rise  to  this  event.  It  has  been  observed  chiefly  in 
young  children  in  eleemosynary  institutions.  Aside  from  any  such  local 
events,  or  important  complications,  this  disease  sometimes  assumes  a 
severe  form,  presenting  the  ataxic  and  adynamic  symptoms  of  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever,  and  ending  fatally  from  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  death. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  grave,  the 
gravity  is  dependent  on  complications.  The  importiint  complications 
most  likely  to  occur  are  seated  in  the  respiratorj'^  sj^stem.  Diphtheritic 
laryngitis  or  true  croup  is  sometimes  developed.  Valleix  observed  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  death  was  due  to  this  complica- 
tion, the  cases  occurring  at  a  particular  season  among  foundling  children. 
Capillary  bronchitis  is  another  fatal  complication  liable  to  occur  in  chil- 
dren ;  and  occurring  in  children  under  three  years  of  age,  it  generally 
destroys  life.  Trousseau  states  that  during  an  epidemic  which  prevailed 
in  Neckar  Hospital  in  1845  and  1846,  of  twentj'-four  children  attacked 
with  rubeola,  twenty-two  were  carried  off  by  this  complication.  It  is 
more  liable  to  occur  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice.  Pneumonitis, 
however,  is  the  most  frequent  of  serious  complications.  This,  in  young 
children,  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
danger  to  adults.  Pleuritis  is  an  occasional  complication,  but  is  far 
more  infrequent  than  pneumonitis.  Croup,  capillary  bronchitis,  and 
more  especially  pneumonitis,  are  not  less  likely  to  occar  as  sequels  than 
as  concomitants  of  rubeola. 

A  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  generally  an  effect  of  some 
important  complication.  And  the  occurrence  of  an  important  complica- 
tion during  the  stage  of  the  eruption  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  notable  diminu- 
tion, and  sometimes  retrocession  of  the  eruption.  Irregularity  as  regards 
the  situation  in  which  the  eruption  first  appears  is  sometimes  observed. 
A  former  colleague,  the  late  Prof.  B.  R.  Palmer,  related  to  me  a  case 
coming  under  his  observation,  in  which  the  efflorescence  first  made  its 
appearance  on  the  lower  extremities,  and  extended  thence  gradually  over 
the  body,  upper  extremities,  and  head. 

After  recovery  from  rubeola,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  the  affection 
known  as  tuberculous  meningitis  are  observed  in  a  proportion  of  cases, 
not  large,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  system  is  left  in  a  condition 
favorable  for  the  development  of  these  affections,  provided  the  tuberculous 
diathesis  exist.  Affections  distinguished  as  scrofulous  are  apt  to  follow 
as  sequels,  namely,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  coryza,  and  otorrhoea,  enlarge- 
ment of  lymphatic  glands,  etc.  After  an  extensive  prevalence  of  measles 
in  any  place,  it  is  observed  for  some  years  that  the  mortality  among  chil- 
dren exceeds  the  average  mortality  at  other  times.  The  practical  import- 
ance of  these  facts  is  at  once  obvious. 

Causation. — ^Rubeola,  like  scarlatina  and  variola,  is  a  commimicable 
disease.  The  infectious  miasm  is  not  only  recieved  by  those  brought  into 
close  proximity  to  persons  aflTected  with  the  disease,  but  it  may  be  trans- 
ported to  a  distance  by  means  of  fomites.    Persons  contract  the  disease 
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from  the  miasni  adhcrcut  to  tho  elothes  of  those  who  may  bavv  rewatlj 
vUitMl  rubeoloua  patioDLs.    Piiyaicbna  may  iu  this  way  ditTUde  tbt  Ji. 

It  npi^eurs  to  be  sottli^d  titut  the  disease  may  be  communicftted  \ij  itnt*- 
latiou.  Prof.  John  E,  MoOirr,  muny  yean  ago,  re]>ortad  fonnwu  gub> 
in  which  the  disease  appeurvJ  to  be  produced  by  iuocuhtUon;  tlic«Mti 
word  observed  in  the  Catholic  Mule  and  Female  Orjihau  AMjliniMat 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  iiiueiilatlou  was  made  with  bloml  drawn  fmia  m 
e.xanthematous  patch  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  Thu  duMWH  vu  de- 
veloped after  a  period,  from  the  date  of  the  inoculation,  varying  tntuton 
to  nine  days.  The  disease  was  mild  and  in  no  case  proved  latal,  whotai 
of  fitlceii  cases  in  the  same  institution  in  which  the  disease  occnmd  wiik 
out  inoculation  five  ])roved  fatal.' 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  varies,  according  to  diSuva 
authors,  within  widely  separated  Unutu,  viz.,  between  one  ds^  ami  Uiiitf 
days.  Proltably  iu  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  occurs  IVoin  ux  to 
tvn  daya  after  exposure.  The  duration  was  within  these  limiU  in  a  dunu 
cases  under  my  observation,  in  which  the  time  of  ex|Josure  could  b«  ddt 
iiitely  fixed,  with  a  single  exception,  in  which  the  duration  was  fbiut^a 
days.  When  produced  by  Inoculation,  the  iteriod  of  LDOubatioD  u  ikio» 
what  shorter  than  when  the  disease  occurs  naturally. 

The  disease  may  occur  at  any  period  of  Ufe,  but  it  is  by  far  matt  tn- 
qucnt  iu  young  subjects  after  the  period  of  dentition.  It  is  rar«  fation 
the  epoch  just  named.  After  fifteen  ycara  of  age  the  liability  toit  Uii&i» 
iahcs.  It  may  prevail,  however,  very  extensively  among  adults  of  di£>- 
eut  ages,  who  are  closely  thrown  together,  as  among  soldiers  in  iiulit*ij 
camps.  Thus,  during  the  two  first  years  of  the  late  civil  war  iu  this  oonfr 
try,  38,021  cases  were  contained  in  the  official  retuius  to  the  Surgvcu 
Qencral.'  Prcviuling  as  an  epidemic  among  bodies  of  troops  in  (Uflenat 
sections  of  the  country,  it  attacked  ueoily  all  who  bad  never  expcnvnonl 
the  disease,  as  well  as,  iu  uot  a  Cew  instances,  those  who  had  pnnoaAf 
hsirt  it.  As  a  rule,  this  disease,  like  scarlatina  and  variola,  renders  the 
(ivstfni  i:\fT  alU-rward  insusuvpLiblf  to  it,  but  cxfcptioii^  to  this  riilf  :iip 
liV.l  M-ry  lar,..  Dr.  Minot.  of  H- -^tun.  )l:is  i-.poiUil  Ih.-  C;.^.-  ...(  ..  .hVA 
who,  having  had  the  disease  well  marked  and  commuoicated  it  to  three 
persons,  was  attacked  six  weeks  afterword,  the  eruption  re^i^carii^,  ud 
the  disease  again  passing  through  its  usual  course.  Well-anthenticated 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  occurred  three  and  even  four  times  han 
Iteen  reported.  Prevailing  in  camps,  schools,  hospitals,  and  commnaitiw 
as  an  epidemic,  this  disease  presents  at  difi'erent  times  a  great  diversitj 
as  regards  mildness  or  severitj',  and  the  tendency  to  particular  complica- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  the  character  of  different  epidemics  of  rubeola,  ai 
of  other  epidemics,  is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  varies  much  in  difierest 
seasons  and  localities. 

Dr.  J.  II.  Salisbury,  of  Ohio,  has  communicated  certain  observations  te 
showing  that  the  inhalation  of  the  fuugi  of  wheat  straw  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing measles ;  that  by  inoculating  with  the  spores  and  cells  of  the  fungi 
of  wheat  and  rye  straw  an  afibction  may  be  produced  resembling  measles, 
and  that  persons  in  whom  this  affection  is  in  this  way  produced  are  ren- 
dered insusceptible  to  measles.'  Referring  tlie  reader  to  the  conunnntca- 
tion  of  Dr.  Salisbury,  it  will  be  found  that  the  facts,  although  interestutg 

■  Northwestern  Medical  Journal,  1851.     Ti'dt,  also,  Jaccoud,  Pathologie  Inleme, 
1871. 
•  Woodward,  Circular  No.  6,  Snrfreon-Qpnprnrs  Office,  Not.  1865. 
'  Americas  Joarual  or  Hedicat  SdeDces,  July,  1803. 
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and  worthy  of  consideration,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sions just  stated.  Out  of  100  cases  occurring  among  soldiers,  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  85  had  not,  and  only  15  had,  slept  or  lain  on 
straw  or  hay  since  enlistment.*  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  positive 
knowledge  of  any  cause  capable  of  producing  this  disease,  exclusive  of 
contagion  and  infection. 

DiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  rubeola,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
efflorescence  on  the  skin,  is  generally  unattended  with  any  difficulty. 
The  diagnostic  characters  which  have  been  embraced  in  the  clinical  his- 
tory are  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  more  important  of  these  are  :  the 
long  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  the  affection  of  the  air  passages, 
the  api)earance  of  the  eruption  almost  invariably  first  on  the  face,  and  its 
gradual  difFtision  over  the  bod}' ;  the  color  of  the  eruption,  its  papular 
character,  the  softness  of  the  papules,  and  the  tendency  to  assume  a  cres- 
centic  arrangement.  So  far  as  the  eruption  is  concerned,  early  in  the 
eruptive  stage  there  is  some  resemblance  to  the  papules  of  smallpox ;  but 
the  difierential  points  which  have  been  presented  in  treating  of  the  latter 
disease  should  enable  the  practitioner  to  make  the  discrimination.  In  a 
case  of  rubeola  in  which  the  cutaneous  efflorescence  is  not  abundant,  and 
the  air-passages  are  unaffected,  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
ros€K)la ;  but  the  eruption  in  these  two  affections  differs,  and,  moreover, 
such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  Cases  in  which  the  air-passages  are  alone 
affected,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  no  cutaneous  efflorescence,  hardly  admit 
of  a  positive  diagnosis,  but  such  cases  are  also  extremely  rare.  Their 
occurrence  during  the  prevalence  of  rubeola  in  persons  known  to  have 
been  exposed  is  chiefly  the  ground  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  positiveness  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  efflorescence  on  the  skin.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  coryza, 
irritability  of  the  eyes,  and  bronchitis,  with  more  or  less  febrile  move- 
ment, in  persons  who  have  never  had  measles,  at  a  time  when  the  disease 
is  prevailing,  renders  a  diagnosis  during  the  period  of  invasion  highly 
probable.  The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  delayed  by  the  early  occurrence 
of  complications  which  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  the  disease, 
especially  as  regards  the  eruption.  The  appearance  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever,  sooner  or  later,  certainly,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  removes 
the  difficulty  which  may  previously  have  existeil. 

Of  this,  as  of  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  the  diagnosis  in  the  negro  must, 
of  course,  be  based  on  other  points  than  those  relating  to  the  color  of  the 
eruption.  "  In  the  pure  negro,  the  eruption  appears  as  yellowish  spots 
slightly  elevated,  and  giving  a  sensation  of  roughness ;  in  the  mulatto,  as 
a  dusky-brown,  ill-defined ;  and  in  the  lighter  shades,  more  distinct,  reddish- 
brown  spots,  approaching  the  characteristics  of  the  erui)tion  in  the  white.'* 

Prognosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  this  disease  is  ordinarily  pre- 
sented in  civil  practice,  it  is  either  mild  or  unattended  with  danger.  But 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is  severe  and  dangerous.  The 
severity  and  danger  are  due  to  the  anomalous  events  and  complications 
which  have  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history.  The 
number  of  cases  fatal  from  the  coexistence  of  capillary  bronchitis,  diph- 
theritic laryngitis,  pneumonitis,  etc.,  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  rate  of 
mortality  differs  greatly  at  different  times  and  places,  so  that  the  statis- 

'  Synopsis  of  a  Report  upon  Gamp-Measles,  based  upon  an  analysis  of  100  cases. 
American  Medical  IHmeB,  May,  1864. 
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tics  of  any  particular  epidemic  vfonld  nol  ftiraish  results  it 
rally  to  the  diaeaae.    It  is  apt  tu  prove  a  aerious  clismisf  in 
wani  Btatee  that  of  the  38,031  cases  contained  in  the  ulQcial  ntoncftv 
tti<^  armies  of  the  United  States  iti  the  two  first  yeurs  of  tbc  labedrUn 
there  were  1864  deathe.     I'rof.  Bartholow  is  of  tlto  opituoD  Uiat  tLi 
figures  do  not  expi-ess  the  aetnal  fatality  due  directly  or  indirectly,  A 
is,  by  complications  and  sequela,  to  this  disease  cluriiig  tbc  war;  lietiiis     i 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  aa  1  to  &.' 

Diiring  the  wai-  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  iras  great  amon^  rwruu. 
especially  those  from  the  country- ;  and  the  sequels,  or  the  e&ct  upou  Ik 
general  health,  incapacitated  a  considerable  proportion  for  remainbic  in 
the  borrice.  Taking  into  view  the  mortality  and  the  enfeebled  condiiiu 
remaining  for  a  long  time  in  many  of  the  chsqs  ittiich  did  not  end  buUv, 
measles  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  cam [Mliseawa.  Vik 
reference  to  the  efficiency  of  troops  in  active  service,  it  n-ould  s»m  to  ic 
desimhlo  either  to  expose  new  recruits  to  the  disease  when  Uiey  tM 
pas^  ttiroiigh  it  under  the  most  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  or  to  isujui 
oasea  at  once  wherever  they  occur  in  camp.  Doubtless  the  rate  of  mw- 
tality  and  the  disqualifying  etTects  of  the  diseiise  were  often  due  to  tke 
coexistence  either  of  scorbutus  or  malarial  poisoning. 

Thsatment. — In  ordinary-  regular  cases,  the  disease  calls  for  nothis; 
but  palliative  measures  and  attention  to  hygiene.  The  cough  may  he  jmI- 
tiated  by  anodynes,  and  these  may  also  be  indicated  by  restlessness  «r 
vigilance ;  and  for  the  febrile  movemcjit,  if  considerable,  gentle  diaphontio 
Qud  refrigenuit  remedies  may  be  prescribed.  The  object  of  treatnent  in 
these  cases  is  simply  to  render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible;  tix 
disease  pursues  a  favorable  course  without  any  therapeutical  intcrfercm. 
Many  cases  are  treated  with  domestic  remedies  without  conung  ondsrlht 
cognizance  of  the  iibyaiclan.  It  is  a  widely  diffiiscd  popular  uotitn  tint 
saffron  (crocus  sofii-uif)  is  a  vnltiaWe  remedy  in  this,  as  well  as  the  othw 
eiLijitive  fevers,  given  for  (lie  purjiosc  of  promoting  the  eruption.  TLtc 
is  little  ground  for  this  notion,  but  the  remedy  is  harmtes&  Cathartiei 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  are  not  indicated,  uid  are  \ikdy 
to  do  harm.  Emetics  are  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated.  The  patient  shoald 
be  confined  to  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  agreeable,  hot  fin  to- 
tilation  should  be  secured.  The  air  of  the  room,  in  the  treatment  of  caMi 
of  this,  aa  of  the  other  essential  fevers,  and,  indeed,  of  all  acute  diaeasca, 
should  be  effectually  changed  several  times  daily  by  opening  the  windows, 
protecting  the  patient  against  drafts  hy  covering  the  face  as  well  as  tlw 
body.  The  btxly  may  be  sponged,  in  portions  at  a  time,  with  tepid  or 
cool  water.  This  may  be  done  without  any  fear  of  causing  the  eruption 
to  disappear  prematurely.  As  a  protection  for  the  eyes,  the  room  shoald 
be  moderately  darkened. 

In  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  rendered  severe  by  complications,  the 
treatment  will  have  reference  to  the  latter.  The  general  princi[des  of 
treatment,  in  these  cases,  are  the  same  as  when  the  complicating  affections 
occur  in  other  pathological  connections.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  repeti- 
tion to  consider  the  indications  derived  from  the  different  complicatiott!. 
A  practical  question  relates  to  the  retardation,  diminution,  or  retrocession 
of  the  eruption  in  some  complicated  cases.  Is  it  important  to  resort  to 
active  measures  designed  to  promote  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  ?  The 
imi)ortance  of  this  object  of  treatment  has  doubtless  been  much  eiagge- 

■  Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War. 
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rated.  Certain  measures  employed  for  this  object,  such  as  emetics,  active 
stimulants,  the  hot  or  vapor  bath,  and  overloading  the  body  with  clothing, 
are  not  to  be  employed.  This  general  rule  may  be  adopted,  viz.,  measures 
sliould  not  be  employed  for  this  object  if,  aside  from  the  object,  the  mea- 
sures are  likely  to  be  hurtful.  The  tepid  bath,  stimulating  pediluvia,  and 
sinapisms,  or  other  rubefacient  applications  to  the  skin,  are  not  excluded 
by  this  rule.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  complications  do  not  occur 
in  consequence  of  the  eruption  being  delayed  or  insufficient,  or  striking 
in,  but  the  latter  are  rather  effects  of  the  former. 

Cases  presenting  ataxic  or  adynamic  symptoms,  either  with  or  without 
complications,  claim  the  tranquillizing  and  supporting  measures  indicated 
in  other  diseases  with  the  same  symptoms. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  liability  to  scrofulous  and  tubercu- 
lous affections  after  i*ecovery  from  this  disease.  Patients  should  be  placed 
under  hygienic  influences  which  will  tend  to  invigorate  the  S3'stem,  with 
a  view  to  obviate  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  these  affections. 

Boseola. 

The  eruptive  fever  called  roseola^  or  rose  rash^  sometimes  called  false 
measles^  is  an  affection  of  very  little  importance,  exclusive  of  the  liability 
of  confounding  it  with  rubeola  and  scarlatina. 

The  eruption  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance 
for  one  or  two  days.  These  symptoms  are,  cephalalgia,  loss  of  api>etite, 
with  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  occasionally  diarrhoea,  chilly 
sensations,  febrile  movement,  and  general  malaise.  In  young  children, 
convulsions  may  occur.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  more  or  less 
marked,  but  it  is  frequently  slight.  The  affection  of  the  throat  and  the 
afieetion  of  the  air-passages,  which  belong  to  the  history  of  scarlatina  and 
rubeola  in  the  stage  of  invasion,  are  wanting  in  roseola. 

The  eruption  appears  in  the  foim  of  rose-colored  s|)ots  or  patches  which 
are  not  elevated,  the  redness  disappearing  momentarily  on  pressure.  It 
appears  on  different  parts  of  tiie  body,  not  commencing  on  the  head  and 
extending  over  the  body  as  in  rubeola.  Frequently  it  appears  on  the 
body  and  extremities  and  not  on  the  face.  It  continues  for  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  only,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  disappears  without 
desquamation,  and  is  liable  to  return.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
considerable  pruritus.  The  affection  has  neither  sequels  nor  complica- 
tions. It  may,  however,  occur  in  the  course  of  other  affections,  especially 
in  the  stage  of  invasion  in  varioloid,  in  articular  rheumatism,  and  in  epi- 
demic cholera  after  reaction.  It  has  no  gravity.  One  attack  affords  no 
protection  against  recurrences.  It  is  oflener  presented  in  females  than 
in  males.  It  prevails  not  infrequently  as  an  epidemic,  and  chiefly  during 
the  summer  season.     Some  authors  consider  it  to  bo  contagious. 

Attention  to  the  foregoing  points  will  suffice  for  the  discrimination  of 
the  affection  from  scarlatina  and  rubeola.     It  does  not  call  for  treatment. 

The  use  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba  by  some  persons  induces  an  efflores- 
cence analogous  to  that  of  roseola,  and  more  rarely  the  use  of  cubebs,  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  turpentine,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  A  variety 
of  the  affection  belongs  to  the  history  of  syphilis. 
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Summary  of  the  more  Important  Differential  Charaetiti 
of  Variola,  Soarlatina,  Eubeola,  and  Boieola. 

Period  of  Incubation. — ^The  average  period  in  variola  from  10  to  U 
days ;  in  scarlatina  from  1  to  6  days;  in  rubeola  from  6  to  10  days. 

Stage  of  Invasion. — Duration  in  variola  from  2  to  3  days;  in  scarlatiBi 
from  1  to  2  days ;  in  rul)cola  from  4  to  5  days ;  in  roseola  fh)m  1  to  S 
da^'s.  In  variola,  whitish  or  ash-colored  spots  in  the  mouth  and  fauns, 
and  sometimes  a  cutaneous  efflorescence;  lumbar  pain  in  a  marked  degree. 
In  scarlatina,  efflorescence  and  sometimes  exudation  in  throat;  febiik 
movement  often  notably  intense.  In  rubeola,  cor^-za,  irritability  of  ejee, 
hoarseness,  and  loud  barking  cough. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — In  variola,  eruption  appearing  first  on  face  and 
wrists  and  gradually  extending  over  cutaneous  surface.  The  eruption  it 
first  maculated,  next  papular,  next  vesicular,  more  or  less  of  the  vesioks 
iiinbilicated,  and  finally  the  eruption  pustular.  The  erux)tion  abortiD^it 
dilierent  stages  in  cases  of  varioloid.  The  eruption  in  varicella  differiiig 
in  being  vesicular  at  first,  the  vesicles  not  umbilicated,  and  not  licc«>iuii:g 
pustular;  also  in  the  short  duration  of  the  stage  of  eruption.  The  febrik 
movement  in  variola  remitting  or  ceasing  with  the  api>earance  of  the 
eruption.  In  scarlatina  the  eruption  frequently  apiH?aring  on  the  chest 
and  upper  extremities  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  its  appearam-e  on 
the  face  and  neck.  The  eruption  rapidly  difi\ised  over  the  cutaneous 
surface.  The  eruption  of  a  scarlet  color,  not  elevated,  assuming  the  fonn 
of  patches  with  irregular  or  serrated  borders,  or  existing  continuonalT 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  tongue  resembling  a  ripe  strawberry.  In 
rubeola  the  eruption  apx)earing  first  on  the  head  and  gradually  extiiuling 
over  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  color  a  dull  or  deej)  re<l-  The  erujition 
elevateil,  and  the  coalescing  papules  grouped  in  crcscentic  forms.  Fi-brile 
movement  not  diminished  at  the  time  the  eruption  appears.  In  n-stx^la 
the  eruption  appearing  irregularly  on  different  parts  of  the  ci:t:irifU* 
surlhce.  The  color  rose-red.  The  eruption  not  tlevatv*d.  TIk-  iVliile 
movomont  sliiiht.     No  affection  of  the  throat  or  air-pas-^airos. 

Stage  of  Deaquamation, — In  variola,  conerotion  of  pus  and  the  f;»nna- 
tion  of  crusts  or  scabs.  In  scarlatina  the  epidermis  exfoliated  s«ani'tiinrs 
in  branny  scales  and  sometimes  in  lariro  flakes  or  pateli(-s.  In  nil v- -la, 
desquamation  frequently  wantinfj,  and,  when  it  occurs,  always  furfuract- 
ous.     In  roseola,  no  desquamation. 

Cnnijtlicationa  and  Sequels, — In  variola,  no  special  teu'ltncv  t'">  any 
particular  com])licati<m  or  sequels,  but  erysipelas,  furuneuli,  an-I  >i:!':  i- 
taneous  al)scesses  not  uncommon.  In  scarlatina,  a  special  ten'lrii«  v  :•> 
renal  disease,  leading  frequently  to  general  dropsy  and  invfdvinir  tlai:.-. : 
from  uraMuia.  In  rulx'ola,  tendency  to  pulmonary  alfeetions.  viz..  ri:?!!. 
lary  bronchitis,  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  and  i)neumonitis.  nn^re  e<pt(iri]!y 
the  latter.  liiability  to  tuberculous  affections  after  recovery.  In  ro5<v'/ia, 
no  complications  nor  sequels. 

Dengue. 

The  following  succinct  account  of  the  epidemic  affection  cnmninnly 
called  dengue^  an  un<'lassieal  name  of  uncertain  dcriyatiun,  i<  In^ivl 
chiefly  on  communications  by  Prof.  Pickson,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Wrai'ir.  Pr. 
Ilenry  F.  Campbell,  and  Prof.  Fcnner,  dcM-rilnng  tiie  altectinii  a>  it 
occurred  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Augusta,  (ia.,  rnid  New  Orleans,  in  tlir 
year  li<50.     Prof.  Dickson's  name  is  especially  identiliLtl  with  the  atRc- 
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bion  from  his  hnving  been  the  historian  of  its  visitation  in  this  country 
in   1828,  and  he  contributed  more  largely  to  what  is  known  respeetirig 
it  than  any  other  writer.     Collated  abstracts  from  the  communications 
JuBt  referred  to  are  contained  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Practical 
Medicine  to  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1851,  of  which  com- 
mittee the  autHor  of  this  work  was  chairman.     For  a  fuller  account  of 
this  affection  than  is  consistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work,  the  reader  is 
Teferred  to  that  report,  and  to  the  writings  of  Dickson.* 
•  The  affection  prcA'alled  extensively  in  the  West  India  Islands  in  1827 
mud  1828,  and  about  the  same  time  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States 
oT  this  country.     An  affection  supposed  to  be  the  same  prevailed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1780,  and  was  described  by  Rush.     It  was  then,  as  since,  fre- 
quently known  as  the  breakbone  fever.    Other  epidemics  supposed  to  be 
identical  have  occurred  at  vsErious  periods  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Cocke  and  Copland  apply  to  an  epidemic  affection  supposed  to  be  the 
same  the  name  scarlatina  rheumatica. 

The  development  of  the  affection  is  either  abrupt  or  slow.  The  sjTnp- 
toms  attending  its  development  are  anorexia,  chilly  sensations,  but  rarely 
a  pronounced  chill,  languor,  lassitude,  and  general  malaise.  These  symp- 
toms  exist  in  some  cases  for  only  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  other  cases 
iTor  several  days  before  the  affection  is  fully  developed. 

After  the  access  or  forming  period  follows  a  febrile  stage  or  a  par- 
oxysm of  fever.  The  duration  of  the  febrile  movement  varies  from  nine 
hours  to  three  or  four  days,  the  average  duration  being  about  thirty-six 
hoars.  During  this  stage,  and  sometimes  during  the  access,  acute,  often 
excruciating,  pains  in  the  head,  eyes,  muscles  of  the  neck,  loins,  and 
extremities  are  prominent  traits  of  the  affection ;  hence  the  name  break- 
hone  femr.  The  pains  diminish  or  disappear  with  the  cessation  of  the 
fever,  and  the  patient,  who  had  taken  to  the  bed  with  the  onset  of  fever, 
is  now  able  to  sit  up,  and  complains  only  of  debility ;  perhaps  he  returns 
to  his  accustomed  avocation.  But  in  four  or  five  days  the  pain  often 
returns,  with  frequently  a  recurrence  of  the  febrile  movement,  debility,  and 
malaise,  compelling  a  return  to  the  bed. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  an  eruption  occurs  at  a  variable  period 
after  the  febrile  paroxysm.  The  eruption  presents,  in  different  cases,  a 
diversity  of  characters.  It  resembles  in  some  cases  very  closely  the 
efflorescence  of  scarlatina.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  unlike  the  eruption  of 
rubeola.  It  is  sometimes  papular,  like  either  lichen  or  urticaria,  and  it 
is  sometimes  vesicular,  like  either  sudamina  or  varicella.  Erysipelas  and 
purpura  are  occasionally  observed.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  mouth, 
bowels,  and  uterus  occurs  in  some  cases. 

The  convalescence  is  often  tedious ;  the  recovery  of  strength,  appetite, 
etc.,  is  apt  to  be  slow.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  eight 
days.  Relapses  are  not  infrequent.  As  regards  incidental  events  and 
sequels,  convulsions,  in  children,  occasionally  usher  in  the  attack ;  de- 
lirium, like  that  of  delirium  tremens,  has  been  obsen-ed  succeeding  pro- 
tracteil  vigilance,  and  in  pregnant  women  miscarriage  is  apt  to  take 
place.  A  rheumatic  condition  of  the  joints,  abscesses,  boils,  and  carbun- 
cles are  not  infrequent  sequels. 

The  extent  of  prevalence  of  this  epidemic  in  Charleston  and  other 
places  is  remarkable.  Wragg  computes  the  number  of  cases  at  one  time 
in  Charleston  at  10,000,  and  during  the  epidemic  seven  or  eight-tenths 
of  the  population  were  affected.     All  classes  are  attacked,  persons  of 

'  Transactions  Am.  Med.  ABSOcistion,  vol.  iv.  1851. 
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either  sex,  children  and  octogenarians.  As  an  illustration  of  its  nmrmd 
prevalence,  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surreal  JovmoL 
in  his  issue  for  December,  1849,  apologized  for  typographical  erroisliy 
saying  that  *'"  the  editor,  publisher,  and  printers  were  all  suffering  tm 
breakbone  feoerJ*  In  the  village  of  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  the  popuktioi 
in  1851  did  not  exceed  250.  Dr.  Duperier  states  tliat  in  sixireekiSU 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  and  about  40  from  the  neighborhood, 
had  gone  through  the  disease. 

Tlie  duration  of  epidemics  is  brief,  ceasing  usually  in  six  or  eight  vecki 
Of  tiic  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  special  cause,  nothing  definite ii 
known.  The  late  Prof.  Dickson  regarded  the  affection  as  contagioiiN 
This  opinion  is  opposed  by  the  rapid  and  almost  simultaneous  didbaoB 
of  the  atlection,  by  the  limitation  of  its  prevalence  to  towns  or  withii  i 
circumscribed  area,  and  the  short  duration  of  epidemics.  This  dirtii- 
guished  author  also  was  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  immunity  fim 
subsequent  attacks  is  secured  when  the  disease  has  been  once  experiennd. 
In  proof  of  this  opinion,  he  stated  that,  at  Charleston,  where  the  diseiM 
prevaik^l  m  1850,  those  only  escaped  who  had  experienced  it  during  the 
epidemic  of  1828.  The  occurrence  of  a  few  cases  of  the  disease  an)OBg 
those  who  had  it  in  1828,  he  accounts  for  by  supposing  that  after  an  in- 
terval of  22  yeai*s,  the  susceptibility  was  renewed.*  It  is  an  atfectiw 
chiefly  occurring  in  warm  climates,  and  prevails  especially  in  cities  and 
large  towns.     To  the  latter  rule  there  are,  however,  striking  exceptions 

This  affection,  although  extremely  distressing,  and  presenting  not  in- 
frequently severe  symptoms,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.  Its  apparent 
inteusitj'  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  absence  of  danger. 

The  affection  is  self-limited,  and  there  are  no  know*n  means  of  arresting 
or  abridging  it.  The  treatment,  therefore,  consists  of  palliative  measores. 
Opiates  to  relieve  the  pains,  restlessness  and  vigilance,  arc  indicated.  Tb€ 
degree  of  suffering,  in  some  cases,  warrants  the  use  of  chloroform  bv  in- 
halation. Rubefacients  to  the  spine  and  in  other  situations  are  ii<ofnl. 
Ali'oholic  stiniulauts,  pivon  pretty  freely,  liave  been  found  Kihfitial. 
Durin<]j  eonvnlcscenec,  tonic  roniL'dies  and  hypicnie  measures  to  i-romott 
appetite  aud  the  recovery  of  strength  are  indicated. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Diphtheria— Anatomical  Cliaracters— Clinical   History— Pathological  Character— Ca;!«dti. 5- 

Diagnosls—rroKnosis— Treatment. 

OF  the  constitutional  affections,  exclusive  of  the  essential  fi'v.r<.  wVMi 
remain  to  1)0  eon^iderod,  one  of  the  most  impoitant  is  tlu?  allVctii'ii  ii"W 
commonly  known  i\fi  diphtherta.  This  affection  has  prevailod  at  tiimsas 
an  epidemic,  in  various  j)arts  of  the  world,  from  a  rt-niotc*  period.  It  lui-^ 
been  descrilx'd  by  writers  in  diflercnt  countries  and  epochs,  under  a  vnrirty 
of  names,  such  as,  nhtiti  Egypt iariim  vel  Siirincum^  ct/7ianrhr  ihnlin\(i, 
angina  maligna^angina  gangranoiia^  iwtrbus  sujf'ocans  vel strangulufonai^ 

>  Elemeuts  of  Mcdiciue,  2J  c<lition,  page  748. 
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Oarrotillo^  malignant  8ore4hroaty  epidemic  croup^  etc.  In  this  country, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  occurred  rarely,  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  during  the  present  century.  It  was  described  by  Bard,  in  1789, 
under  the  name  angina  suffocalioa.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
affection  wore  very  cleai'ly  elucidated  by  Bretomieau,  in  1821,  1825,  and 
1826,  who  applied  to  it  the  term  diphtherile^  whence  originated  the  name 
diphtheria.  This  name,  the  significance  of  which  relates  to  the  most 
characteristic  local  event,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  has,  to 
say  the  least,  the  negative  merit  of  not  involving  any  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  pathology  of  the  affection. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  characteristic  feature,  as  just  stated, 
is  the  presence  of  a  false  membrane.  The  fauces  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  is  primarily  affected,  and,  in  a  certain  pro[X)rtion  of  cases,  the  local 
affection  is  limited  to  this  situation.  The  first  appearance  is  redness  of 
the  fauces  accompanied  by  more  or  less  swelling  of  one  or  both  of  the 
tonsils.  The  pseudo-membrane,  at  first  thin  and  semi-transparent,  soon 
becomes  opaque  and  more  or  less  thick.  It  is  white  or  ash-colored,  but 
it  may  become  dark  and  even  black  from  decomposition  and  imbibition 
of  blooil.  It  may  also  be  colored  by  remedies  and  by  matters  vomited. 
The  patches  of  false  membrane  present  well-defined  abrupt  margins. 
When  usually  thick  it  resembles  wet  parchment  or  chamois  leather. 

Different  cases  differ  in  the  extent  of  the  affection  within  the  fauces. 
One  or  both  of  the  tonsils  may  be  alone  affected.  These  bodies  arc  some- 
times greatly  swollen  so  as  almost  to  meet,  and  in  other  cases  they  are 
only  moderately  enlarged.  The  false  membrane  may  extend  over  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  pharynx,  the  palatine  arches,  the  uvula,  and,  forward, 
over  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  soft  palate.  It  may  be  uni- 
formly diffused  in  these  situations,  but  is  ofbener  in  distinct  irregular 
islets  or  patches.  Redness  extends  beyond  the  margins  of  the  exudation, 
and  the  parts  affected,  other  than  the  tonsils,  are  somewhat  swelled. 
With  the  forceps  the  false  membrane  may  be  torn  away,  and  frequently 
bloody  points  are  apparent  on  the  surface  from  which  the  membrane  has 
been  detached.  The  false  membrane,  when  thick,  loose,  and  dark  or 
black,  presents  an  ulcerated  or  gangrenous  appearance,  which  is  im]>lied 
in  some  of  the  names  formerly  given  to  the  affection.  Sooner  or  later,  if 
life  be  sufl9ciently  prolonged,  the  false  membrane  is  thrown  off.  The  ex- 
foliation sometimes  takes  place  in  three  or  four  days,  and  it  is  sometimes 
delayed  even  to  twenty  days.  Not  infrequently  it  is  followed  by  a  second, 
and  sometimes  a  thinl,  and  even  a  fourth  formation  of  false  membrane. 
Of  late,  histological  pathologists  distinguish  the  diphtheritic  false  mem- 
brane from  the  exudation  which  occurs  within  the  larynx  and  trachea  in 
fibrinous  laryngitis,  or  true  croup.  The  former  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
cellular  elements,  and  does  not  consist  of  fibrin  or  lymph.  These  cellular 
elements  are  regarded  as  modified  epithelial  cells.  The  affection  is  not 
only  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  but  it  is  interstitial,  extending  more 
or  less  beneath  the  superficies,  and  with  the  exfoliation  of  the  false  mem- 
brane there  is  a  gangrenous  separation  of  a  layer  of  the  mucous  struc- 
ture, leaving  an  ulcerated  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fibrinous  laryn- 
gitis, the  false  membrane,  in  part  at  least,  consists  of  exuded  lymph ;  the 
microscope  shows  fibres  as  well  as  cells,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  substance 
after  the  membrane  separates.^ 

•  Vide  Pathological  Histology  by  Rindflelsch,  and  Manuel  d'Histologie  Patho- 
logique,  par  Comil  et  Ranvier.    Paris,  1869. 
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The  Ijinphatic  glands  of  the  nwk,  niwl  esiwcUll.v  t 
of  thB  luwiT  jaw,  are  more  or  less  enlarged,  jiaiufli 
great  majority  of  cases.     As  a  rule,  the  nmouut  of  e  .._      _ 

ponds  with  the  affection  within  the  throiit.     If  the  lntt«r  be'UntIt«^  \,i  i«_ 
Buie,  the  glands  on  the  same  side  miiy  be  alouc  affected.     The  ^udolv  ] 
RtTection  rarely  {iroceeds  to  euppuratioQ. 

The  diphtheritio  formntion  within  the  throat  is  to  Iw  iliM-rimloatcd {an  I 
an  nccuniuUtion  of  follieular  Beeretion  w^hich  is  safficii;titly  i^ommoa,  np- 
eifllly  over  the  tonsils.  The  latter  is  a  pultaceous  deposit,  notmnntinii 
form,  nor  removable  in  strips  or  patches,  and  may  be  seen  to  di])  into  lb 
follicles,  Phaiyngitis  with  follicular  accretion  is  often  called  diptitbni, 
The  term,  however,  Is  correctly  applied  only  to  cases  in  whidi  >  tn 
diphtheritic  membrane  exists.  Daring  the  epidemic  prevalenw  of  diffc 
theria,  cases  of  simple  pharyngitis,  orof  pharj-ngitla  with  follicular  ecm- 
tion,  arc  often  rife.  The  aJH'ection  in  these  cases  may  bo  due  to  th;  t{«> 
demic  influence,  but  the  disease  is  comparatively  trivial,  and,  hcnw,  Jfc 
rale  of  fatality  in  different  collections  of  cases  of  so.c.illod  diphtln-Ti»  tH 
vary  according  to  the  accuracy  of  diagTiosie,  or  the  strict  obserranw  rf 
the  proper  application  of  the  name. 

In  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  the  disease  manifests  itself  locally  In  At 
fauws  alone,  but  in  cases  of  more  or  less  severity  and  danger  the  dlpblk 
ritie  affection  occurs  in  other  situations.  The  posterior  and  anterior  aim, 
on  one  or  both  sides,  may  be  affected.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  aomtdmo 
involved.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  gums  m&y  pnttd 
patches  of,  or  be  completely  coated  with,  false  membmtie.  Tb*-  tyt  ii 
sometimes  invaded,  and  the  diphtheritic  conjunetivitlfl  Involves  eonvidK- 
able  danger  of  destruction  or  imi>airment  of  vision  cblefly  f^om  ogwiif 
of  the  cornea.  The  diphtheritic  inflammation  eotnetimes  invades  the  <n» 
phagns,  and  may  extend  quite  ta  the  etomacb.  A  more  serious  exteideB 
is  Into  the  larynx.  The  disease  then  involves  the  morbid  conditions  wUch 
exist  in  true  or  diphtheritic  croup.  As  in  croup,  the  inflammation  ainl 
ftil^e  membrane  extend  to  the  trnchea,  and  may  estond  into  the  broniiii! 
tubes,  reaching,  in  some  cases,  the  tnl)c9  of  Bmall  size.  Asa  role,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  trachea.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  fauces  become  affected,  the  affection  is  not  to  he  foa- 
sidcred  as  spreading  to  these  (larts,  but  they  arc  consecutively  inviStA, 
that  is,  the  affection  of  these  parts,  as  of  the  fauces,  is  n  local  raanilesti- 
tion  of  the  constitutional  disease.  This  consideration  has  an  importaol 
practical  bearing. 

Tiie  parts  communicating  with  the  fauces  are  not  the  only  parts  liiUe 
to  become  involved  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  meatus  aaditorius  erUr- 
nus,  the  anus,  the  vulva,  and  prepuce,  are  sometimes  affected.  The  aflfe^ 
tion  also  appears  in  some  cases  on  the  skin  in  parts  excoriated,  as  behiod 
the  ears,  on  vesicated  surfaces,  ulcers,  leech-bites,  in  short,  wherever  the 
skin  is  deprived  of  the  epidermis.  Exceptionally  it  mai-  be  seated  in  srane 
one  or  more  of  the  parts  which  have  been  named,  exclusive  of  the  fiincn, 
the  latter  remaining  unaffected.  Different  cases  differ  as  regards  the 
number  of  parts  affccte<l.  Parts  other  than  those  primarily  affected  are 
liable  to  be  invaded  at  any  time  during  the  career  of  the  disease. 

There  are  no  ascertaine<l  anatomical  characters  of  this  disease  in  addi- 
tion to  those  belonging  to  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  certain  portions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin.  Morbid  appearances  of  internal  orgaaa, 
which  may  be  found  after  death,  are  due  to  coincident  affections  or  com- 
plications. 
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Clinical  History. — Diphtheria  presents  in  different  cases  such  differ- 
ences as  regards  general  and  local  symptoms,  the  latter  incident  especially 
to  the  localizations  of  the  diphtheritic  affection,  that  some  writers  have 
instituted  several  varieties  of  the  disease.  Without  adopting  fonnally 
au3'  of  these,  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  important  diversities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  symptomatology. 

A  marked  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 
The  attack  is  sometimes  acute,  commencing  with  a  chill  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, which  is  followed  by  high  febrile  movement.  But  not  infre- 
quently the  development  is  gradual  and  insidious,  the  patient  complaining 
of  indefinite  ailments,  4md  the  characteristic  affection  of  the  throat  being 
discovered  on  inspection,  when  there  were  few  or  no  local  symptoms  point- 
ing to  the  existence  of  the  disease.  After  the  development  of  the  disease, 
the  symptoms  are  naturally  divided  into  general  and  local,  the  latter  being 
referable  especially  to  the  parts  affected  with  diphtheritic  inflammation. 

The  affection  of  the  fauces  is  rarely  accompanied  with  notable  pain  or 
soreness,  hence  a  liabdity  to  overlook  its  existence.  The  sensibility  of 
the  parts  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  be  diminished.  Deglutition  is  some- 
times painful,  but,  in  other  cases,  unattended  with  pain.  Incomplete 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition,  which  will  be  noticed 
as  a  sequel,  is  sometimes  a  concomitant  of  the  disease,  giving  rise  to  more 
or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing,  especially  liquids.  These  may  regurgitate 
through  the  nose.  If  the  exudation  be  abundant  and  loose,  pharyngeal 
rales  with  respiration  occur,  especially  during  sleep.  The  breath  in  some 
cases  is  notably  fetid,  suggesting  the  idea  of  gangrene  of  the  throat  or 
lungs,  events  not  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  disease.  The  extension 
of  the  false  membrane  over  more  or  less  of  the  buccal  mucous  surface 
occasions  more  or  less  pain  in  connection  with  the  introduction  into  the 
mouth  of  food  or  drinks,  together  with  ptyalism,  stiffness  of  the  parts, 
involving  difficulty  of  articulation  and  absence  of  taste.  The  affection  of 
the  anterior  nares  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  discharge  which  pro- 
duces irritation  and  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
lip  if  one  nostril  only  be  affected.  In  other  situations  accessible  to  view, 
on  a  mucous  surface  or  on  the  skin,  the  diphtheritic  inflanmiation  gives 
rise  to  more  or  less  pain  or  soreness,  and  is  attended  by  a  serc^purulent 
discharge,  variable  in  quantity,  frequently  ichorous  and  sometimes  fetid. 
As  a  rule,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
the  local  affection  and  the  abundance  of  the  exudation.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  fact  that  the  gravity  depends  on  the  local  affection — the  latter 
is  a  criterion,  not  the  cause,  of  the  former. 

The  symptoms  denoting  an  invasion  of  the  larynx  are  essentially  those 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis  or  true  croup. 
These  have  been  already  considered.*  Cough,  having  more  or  less  of  the 
characters  known  as  croupous,  feebleness  of  the  voice  with  elevation  of 
pitch,  or  aphonia,  and  labored,  stridulous  respiration,  ])oint  to  this  most 
serious  localization  of  the  affection.  The  embarrassment  of  respiration 
may  be  increased  paroxysmally,  as  in  simple  laryngitis  or  in  true  croup, 
from  the  addition  of  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  Swelling  of  the 
tonsils  and  pharynx  may  be  sufficient  to  occasion  some  obstruction  to 
respiration  without  invasion  of  the  larynx.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  laryngitis  may  be  excluded  so  long  as  the  voice  remains  unaffected. 
I  have  all  along  referred  to  diphtheritic  laryngitis  or  true  croup  as  an 
affection  distinct  from  the  disease  under  present  consideration.     The 
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reasons  for  this  will  l>c  Btatcd  in  connection  with  the  pathological  chai» 
ter  of  diphtheria.  Diniinisheil  respiratory  murmur  ami  embamtssmMK 
of  the  respiratory  function  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lanngal 
obstruction,  with  tlie  preseiice  of  moist  bronchial  rales,  denote  an  exto- 
sion  of  the  affection  to  tlie  bi-onchial  tubes. 

Passing  to  sym])tonis  not  directly  i*eferable  to  the  parts  affected  viik 
diphthentic  inflammation,  different  cases  differ  widely  as  respects  tbe 
amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Irrespective  of  an  afllection  of  tbe 
larvnx,  wliich  of  necessity  involves  great  danger,  cases  are  either  milder 
more  or  less  severe.  In  some  mild  cases  tlie  disease  is  almost  trinal, 
patients  not  taking  to  the  bed  and  even  scarcely  heeding  the  dintfic 
But,  liowever  mild  cases  may  be  at  the  outset  or  during  more  orlencf 
the  career  of  the  disease,  there  is  always  a  liability  to  the  occurrenn of 
diphtheritic  inflammation  in  new  situations,  to  the  development  of  grif« 
symptoms,  and  to  imjiortant  sequels.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  di«!ease  U 
mild  throughout  its  career,  the  diphtiieritic  inflammation  is  confined  to 
the  fauces,  or,  exceptionally,  to  a  limitefl  space  in  some  other  situation. 

In  cases  of  greater  or  less  severity,  the  clinical  history-  embraci^  «nnp' 
toms  referable  to  the  different  anatomical  svstems.  viz.,  the  cin-ulaioiT. 
cutaneous,  respiratory,  digestive,  nervous,  and  urinary. 

The  pulse  in  some  cases  becomes  very  frequent ;  in  other  cases  the 
acceleration  is  moderate,  and  it  is  sometimes  slight.  In  the  course  of 
the  disease  the  pulse  is  sometimes  at  first  more  or  loss  rapid,  afYvmrd 
suddenly  falling  below  the  average  of  health.  Aside  fVom  frequencj*. the 
pulse  is  sofl  or  compressible,  denoting  diminished  power  of  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  sometimes  irregular — a  sym]>tom  of  unfavorable  omen,  if 
it  be  independent  of  pre-existing  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  nostrils  is  not  an  infrequent  S3-mptom  ;  it  occurs  occasion- 
ally from  the  throat  and  mouth.  Epistaxis  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as  to 
require  mechanical  means  for  its  arrest.  Under  these  oircnmstanct^  it 
dcnoti's  irreat  cravity  and  danger,  and  hemorrhage  in  other  situations  is 
to  hv  r^'irnrdiMl  as  ominoiw. 

Thi'  skin  r.-irely  i»reseiit-i  nuieh  increase  of  heat.  In  some  caso<  tbre 
is  no  increai^e.  and  not  infreipiontly  in  the  course  of  the  di«^ea<e  tlif-  ^l  r- 
fact'  bi'CoHies  cool  or  eoM.  The  range  of  tom])eratnre,  as  deterinintHl  ly 
the  th»*rmoniott*r'  in  the  axilla,  is  less  elevated  than  in  most  othi-r  rp-i.v 
disea<e^.  Pi-ti-chial  s])ots  or  eeehymoses  are  sometimes  oljservcil.  iKv=;r- 
rin<r  <r<*nirallv  in  connection  with  hemorrhage  from  nuieons  snrfart-.  h 
grave  ca-^es  the  skin  presents  an  anaemic  aspect,  even  wlun  hcniorrlmsrv 
lias  not  occurred.  In  the  ea'-es  in  which  the  air-]>assages  lu'oonir  arrn^tfl. 
tluTe  is  more  or  less  lividitv  of  the  surface,  esi>eciallv  marked  (*u  Xhv  ikv 
and  prol:d)ia.  The  disea^^e  has  no  characteristic  eruption  :  rost*— j-nt^  :.r 
sonietinu's  observe<l  and  other  forni-^  of  eruption,  viz..  erythema  ni»»I'»^Mn. 
urticaria,  and  sudaniina,  but  these  are  accidental. 

The  synii)tonis  referable  to  the  res]Mratorv  system  arc*  due  t«»  fh'irhllh- 
riti<'  inllainniation  of  the  larvnx.  trachea,  anil  the  bronchial  tubes.  Tl.i-' 
have  been  already  referred  to  among  the  symptoms  inci<bnt  t«)  tin-  !"<il 
atfcctions  characteristic  of  the  disease.  If  life  continue  sntllcii  ntly.  i::!- 
membrane,  in  these  casi»s.  is  exi)ectorated,  sometimes  in  tlie  form  -if  !i«»ll'^ 
tube«*  like  maccaroni.bnt  generally  in  patches  of  irregular  size  and  -h:i|tt. 

The  desire  for  food  is  irenerallv  either  notablv  diminished  or  lo-t.  \<'u\k' 
from  ]Mi\n  and  diflicnltv  in  deirlutitinn,  or  the  suirerintr  caused  l)v  f(»A 
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and  drinks  when  the  month  is  afTected,  there  is  often  an  invincible  repug* 
nance  to  nourishment,  so  that,  in  children,  aliment,  if  given  at  all,  must 
be  forcibly  administere<l.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent,  and  in  some  cases  a 
prominent,  symptom.  This,  as  well  as  anorexia,  is  serious  from  the  inter- 
ference with  alimentation.  Diarrhoea  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  a  symptom 
of  bad  omen.  In  the  case's  in  which  the  diphtheritic  atfection  extends 
into  the  oesophagus,  false  membrane  is  expelled  by  vomiting  in  tlie  form 
of  ribbons,  provided  death  do  not  take  place  before  the  exfoliation  is 
completed. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mind  is  unaflcctcd.  Slight  passive  delirium 
occasionally  occurs,  and  sometimes  the  delirium  is  active.  The  latter 
denotes  great  gravity  of  the  disease.  Convulsions  and  coma  are  rare, 
but  both  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  Convulsions  have  been  observe! 
at  all  periods  of  the  disease ;  coma  is  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  coma  and  convulsions,  occurring  in  this  disease, 
are  generally  due  to  uraemia. 

Albuminuria  is  a  frequent  s^-mptom.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
it  occurs  is  variable.  Abeille  found  the  proportion  two-thinls  in  one  year 
and  one-third  in  anotlier  year.  Of  48  cases  studied  by  this  author  in 
different  years,  it  existed  in  19.  Generally,  the  albumen  contained  in  the 
urine  is  small,  but  it  is  sometimes  abundant.  In  the  cases  in  whicli  it  is 
likely  to  be  abundant,  the  diphtheritic  exudation  is  large  and  the  swelling 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck  unusually  great.  General  dropsy  in  connection 
with  albuminuria  is  rare ;  it  has,  however,  been  observed  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases  by  Abeille  and  Sde.  Fibrinous  casts  are  rarely  found  in  the 
sediment  of  the  urine,  llaimaturia  has  been  observed  in  cases  presenting 
the  symptoms  of  purpura.  As  in  the  other  febrile  diseases  the  urine 
contains  a  larger  amount  of  urea  than  in  health,  a  fact  showing  an  in- 
creased waste  of  the  tissues. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  fatal  cases 
the  duration  may  fall  short  of  a  week,  deatli  sometimes  taking  place  within 
forty-eight  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ilhiess  may  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period  beyond  the  maximum  duration  of  the  career  of  the  dis- 
ease, owing  to  consecutive  affections  or  sequels.  Aside  from  the  charac- 
teristic diphtheritic  affections,  which  are  properly  com|)onents  of  the  dis- 
ease, complications  are  rare  and  accidental.  Pneumonitis  is  occasionally 
developed ;  and  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  giving  rise  to  an  a1)undauce 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  and  sometimes  to  general  dropsy  is  perhaps  to  be 
regarded  as  a  complication.  The  disease,  however,  may  be  associated 
'with  other  diseases.  Its  concurrence  with  scarlatina,  measles,  and  small- 
pox has  been  repeatedly  observed. 

The  sequels  of  this  disease  foi*m  an  important  part  of  the  clinical  his- 
tory. Ansemia  and  general  debility  are  apt  to  persist  for  a  considerable 
period.  Feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  sometimes  exists  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  lead  to  sudden  death  from  syncope.  I'he  feebleness  a])pears, 
in  some  cases,  to  be  due  to  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  heart. 

Paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary  and  sometimes  the  in- 
voluntary muscles  is  a  characteristic  sequel.  The  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate  and  pharynx  are  oftenest  affected,  and  paralysis  here  generally 
precedes  its  occurrence  elsewhere.  The  palatine  muscles  are  sometimes 
aflRaeted  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  generally  not  until  after  a 
period  varying  from  a  week  to  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  convalescence. 
In  a  slight  or  moderate  degree,  the  paralysis  in  this  situation  is  denoted 
by  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  the  regurgitation  of 
liquids  through  the  nostrils.*    In  a  greater  degree,  which  is  happily  rare^ 
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there  is  very  great  difllculty  in  swallowing,  and  it  may  be  e\'en  Dcceseur 
to  introduce  aliment  by  means  of  the  stomacli-tube.     Undvr  thesi'  amm 
stances,  sudden  death  has  1>een  caused  by  the  passage  of  aliment  inu)  ihe 
larynx.     On  insi)ection,  tlic  soft  palate  is  seen  to  be  relaxed  and  ixiuni- 
able.     The  paralysis  affects  the  sensibility  of  the  parts,  so  that  the  pake 
remains  motionless  when  irritated  with  a  pointed  instrument.    The  cnst- 
ence  of  paralysis  in  this  situation  is  indicateil  by  a  nasal  intonation  of  iki 
voice,  and  sometimes  by  a  snoring  sound  in  respiration.     A  patient  irb 
was  ntfected  with  moileratc  paralysis  in  this  situation  complained  of  tl^ 
fatigue  which  deglutition  occasioned,  the  labor  of  swallowing  being  m 
great  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  cat  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  appetiit 
The  paralysis  in  some  cases  affects  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  fiu3e,M 
that  articulation  is  diflicult,  and  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  perform tk 
acts  of  suction  and  whistling.     The  act  of  gargling  is  also  difficult  or  in- 
ix>ssible. 

The  paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  pharnix. 
and  mouth,  but  not  infrequently  it  extends  to  other  muscles.  Exceptioo- 
ally,  the  paralysis  is  manifested  primarily,  or  solely,  elsewhere  than  la 
the  throat  and  mouth.  The  lower  limbs  are  most  apt  to  be  atfecUti,  lad 
paralysi^l  here  generally  takes  precedence  of  its  occurrence  in  the  upper 
extremities.  The  paradysis  of  the  limbs  is  develoi)ed  gradually,  and  L« 
pri'ceiled  by  tingling,  numbness,  and  a  sensation  of  coldness.  The  lo36 
of  ]K)wer  over  the  muscles  ma^'  be  complete,  or  the  ]jaralysis  may  han 
diiiV'rt'Ut  degrees  of  incompleteness.  The  i)aral3'sis  sometimes  a^AUffles 
the  form  of  hemiplegia.  One  of  the  upper  extremities  may  })q  panlyKd 
in  oouniHi'tion  with  |)araplegia.  The  up])er  limb  on  one  side  and  the  lover 
limb  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  alone  affected.  Trousseau  has  olisenrcd 
the  i^ralysis  to  aflect  successively  and  recurrently  the  ditlerent  extremi- 
ties. Finally,  the  paralysis  is  sometimes  general,  tliat  is,  all  the  extrenii- 
ties  are  paralyzed,  and,  in  addition,  the  paralysis  may  involve  the  fioe, 
tho  ir.ii-iks  <^f  the  tliroat  and  mouth,  of  the  nrck  and  trunk,  and  a-rain 
*.:'::. I'  iiivolmitnrv  mu.'scles.  Cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  su  exttHsive 
all'  vx: rriiu-lv  r:iro. 

In  roniKetii>n  with  the  paralysis  of  motion,  the  sensibility  in  tlu- :il- 
Uvtvl  i«:nts  is  ofti.'n  notably  diminislird.  The  power  of  iViIinij:  \xnii 
i i:iur  lo>t  or  more  or  less  impaired  (analgesia),  and  also  the  tuetiK  m:ijh: 
^:tn;v^t]u  >ia). 

K\v.\iiiionnlly,  the  sensibility  of  the  inteizununt  is  morbidly  iiu-rrajrl 
(ii\  l'rr:i"-:lK'^ia).  The  si)ecial  senses  are  liable  to  be  atleete«K  ni«>n  e^ii- 
eialiy  rhe  ^iii>e  ^f  ^i^ht.  Vision  may  bi'  all'eeted  l»y  jnirah  ^sis  of  iUc  k\- 
tcir.iil  ivitiis  museles  eau^;in«J:  conveririiig  strabismus.  Asiiir  fp-intLi* 
i:tii>e  of  di>tiirbanoe,  the  most  frecjuent  form  of  disorder  is  |Jii«»l'\.»i-ii. 
Tin.-  'Ufi«t  of  siirlit  is  then  obviate<l  bv  the  use  of  convex  trlasses.  Moa- 
>ioiially  the  form  of  disorder  is  myopia.  In  these  cases  the  di'«;oiiiiT  o'l;- 
>i^:<  i:i  iKfcelive  power  of  adjustment  in  the  eye  for  distant  or  near  <jbjiitN 
l»iu  iu  si»mc  eases  the  impairment  of  vi^ion  is  amaurotic.  Conjj'IcU- 
amaurosis  oeea>ionally  occurs.  There  is  reason  to  lu-lievc  that  tl.t 
a:iiaiuosi^  is  sumetimes  attributable,  in  pait  at  lea>t,  to  uneniia.  I^i^ur- 
iuivl  \i>ion  is  in  some  cases  the  first  of  the  paralytic  sequi  U.  :tij«l  the 
paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  organs  of  siijht.  Tin*  otin  r  spirirJ 
sen^i's,  viz.,  taste,  smell,  and  hearinir,  are  sometimes  alfcctetl,  I'lii  niri-ly 
a«-  vumpared  with  the  sense  of  siirht. 

Thr  ]»:<ralv^is  sometimes  alfects  the  intercostal  muscles  ;in«l  iiiaj-liraLriii, 
''In  in--  ri^r  t  >  dvsoiiiea.  an-l  invclvinLT  'laiiLier  from  inaliiliiv  t«»  r-:.ri\  «ia 
tile  rL'spir.i:ory  acts.     The  muscles  concerned  in  defecation  are  sLi.Mtiiiu? 
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paralyzed,  causing  retention  of,  or  inability  to  retain,  the  feces.  In  like 
manner  the  paralysis  may  affect  the  bladder,  causing  retention  of  urine, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sphincter  muscles  may  be  affected,  giving  rise 
to  incontinence.  ■  Notable  impairment  or  loss  of  virile  power  may  be  here 
m^itioned  as  one  of  the  sequels  of  diphtheria. 

The  paralysis  in  the  different  situations  in  which  it  occurs  after  diph- 
theria, is  functional,  that  is,  it  is  not  dependent  on  appreciable  lesions. 
In  fatal  cases,  lesions  are  not  discoverable,  and,  if  death  do  not  take  place, 
the  paralysis  is  temporary ;  recovery  may  be  confidently  expected  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  pathological  explanation  of  the 
paralysis  cannot  be  given.  It  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  special 
condition  which  exists  in  diphtheria,  for  functional  paralysis  is  extremely 
rare  as  a  sequel  of  other  diseases.  It  is  not  associated  constantly  with 
urinary  changes  which  point  to  uraemia ;  on  the  other  hand,  ursemia  oc- 
casions convulsions  and  coma  oftener  than  paralysis,  and  these  are  not 
among  the  sequels  of  diphtheria.  As  regards  the  frequency  of  the  para^ 
lytic  sequels,  more  or  less  impairment  of  deglutition  is  common,  but  para- 
lysis elsewhere  occurs  in  a  minority  of  cases.  These  sequels  take  place 
in  oases  of  mild  as  well  as  severe  diphtheria. 

■ 

Pathological  Characteb. — Diphtheria  is  manifestly  a  constitutional 
disease.  The  diphtheritic  affection  is  the  local  expression  of  a  special 
morbid  condition  of  the  system.  And  in  this,  as  in  other  constitutional 
diseases,  the  essential  morbid  condition  is  supposed  to  involve  blood- 
ohanges,  the  nature  of  which  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Symptoms  de- 
noting constitutional  disturbance  precede  the  occurrence  of  diphtheritic 
inflammation.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  giving  rise 
to  the  former.  Moreover,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  often  out  of 
proportion  to  the  local  manifestations.  It  is  true  the  diphtheritic  local 
affections,  as  r^ards  their  extent  and  amount,  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
the  gravity  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  consistent  with  the  fisict  that  they 
eonstitute  the  local  expression  of  the  disease. 

By  some  French  writers,  under  the  name  diphtheria  is  embraced  the 
affection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  known  as  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  or 
true  croup.  The  latter  affection  is  identical  with  dijllltheria  in  so  far  as 
the  inflammation  is  characterissed  by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane. 
As  already  stated,  the  false  membranes  in  the  two  affections  present  cer- 
tain points  of  difference.  Other  circumstances,  however,  show  the  non- 
identity  of  the  two  diseases.  Diphtheria  occurs  and  may  prove  fatal 
without  any  affection  of  the  larynx.  If  the  term  tnie  crdup  be  applied  to 
laryngitis  whenever  the  inflammation  is  pseudo-membranous,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  croup  is  liable  to  occur  as  an  intercurrent  affection  in  certain 
cases  of  diphtheria.  These  cases  differ  materially  from  cases  of  croup 
occurring  irrespective  of  diphtheria.  In  cases  of  diphtheria  with  croup, 
the  exudation  is  more  abundant  and  extensive  in  the  fauces  than  in  cases 
of  croup  without  diphtheria.  In  the  latter,  the  exudation  does  not  extend 
to  the  nares,  into  the  oesophagus,  etc.,  nor  does  it  occur  in  other  situations. 
The  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  is  greater  in  cases  of  diphtheria. 
Albuminuria  is  not  of  fVequent  occurrence  in  primary  croup ;  the  febrile 
movement  and  other  general  symptoms  are  more  symptomatic  of  the  local 
affection,  and  the  affection  is  not  followed  by  paralysis.  Moreover,  pri- 
mary croup  is  a  spasmodic  affection,  whereas  diphtheria  prevails  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  the  latter  does  not,  like  the  former,  affect  almost  exclusively 
children. 

Diphtheria  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  scarlatina. 
64 
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The  Don-idetttity  of  these  two  ntK.>ctioRS  is  shown  br  the  abKiH«,  m  iW 
formur,  uf  the  L-ffloreeoeiice  which  is  present  in  the  gn^t  majonlv  of  ik 
cases  of  the  latter ;  by  the  recarrencc  of  diphtheriu  in  th«  miik 
01100  or  frequently  in  numerouB  instances,  and  by  th«  occurrence  of  ife|^ 
thvi'iii  in  those  who  have  had  scarlatina.  Moreover,  Un>  fullnn^  i» 
portent  points  of  dilT^rcnce  relate  to  the  clinical  history:  SrartMiga  ii 
developed  rapidly,  and  diphtheria  often  gradually.  Id  diphtheria  thm 
18  a  tendency  to  on  extension  of  inflammation  within  the  larj-m;  Ok 
very  rarely  occurs  in  scarlatina.  The  characteristic  sequels  of  scariUM, 
viz.,  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy,  very  rarely  follow  diphtheria,  iw, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  sequel  of  diphtberia,  viz.,  parslim 
very  rarely  follows  scarlatina. 

A  di]>htheritic  affection  of  the  throat,  however,  occnrs  as  an  clenmrf 
scarlatina,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  two  atfections  may  exist  tn  onb^ 
nation.  The  following  facts,  which  came  under  toy  observation  in  ttt 
practice  of  Dr.  John  A.  Brady,  of  Brooklyn,  seem,  at  first  vii-w,  to  jma 
to  the  identity  of  these  affections,  but  prolmbly  cxempUfv  their  cMDNa*- 
tiou,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Brady  to  sec  in  consiiltAtion  a  boy  asiii  4 
years,  affected  with  complete  hemiplegia  and  general  dropsy-  Tbp  on» 
alK>unile(l  in  alhumen.  This  hoy  had  recently  lin<1  diphtheria,  the  &1k 
membrane  in  the  fauces  having  been  well  marked.  There  had  beta  B 
eruption.  After  his  convalescence  n  sister  was  attacked  with  scariutoi, 
the  rash  being  abundant.  The  boy  bad  the  cliaracteristio  sequels  of  iMd 
diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  and  there  was  ground  for  the  siippositioit  thft 
he  communicated  the  latter  affection  to  bis  sister.  Ho  recorend  tna 
the  dropsy  and  the  paralysis. 

An  important  pathological  question  relates  to  the  agency  of  the  loed 
affections  in  inducing  more  or  less  of  the  constitutional  diaturfaaim  ia 
cases  of  diphtheria.  The  view  appears  to  be  held  by  many  that  npti- 
cicmia  is  produced  by  resorption  of  the  exudation.  The  practiciil  !*»ring 
of  ttiis  vi(!w  19  obvioiist.  If  the  view  Ik;  correct,  it  ie  ini]nenfiel\-  iii]Kirini 
to  limit,  if  x>osaible,  the  local  diphtheritic  affections,  and  to  effect  as  spee- 
dily as  practicable  the  separation  of  the  false  membrane.  The  rie*  is, 
however,  conjectural ;  and  it  ia  more  rational  to  attribute  the  craiatitit- 
tional  symplom^hiefly  to  the  primary  and  essential  morbid  conditioi 
which  constitutes  the  disease,  rather  than  to  suppoM  a  reinfection  Ot  the 
system  by  the  morbid  products  on  the  inflamed  parts. 

Caosatton. — Diphtheria  rarely  occurs  sporadically.  Ft  is  eminenilj 
an  epidemic  disease.  Like  other  epidemic  diseases,  it  has  its  special  cidm. 
Is  the  special  cause  a  contagious  vims  or  an  infectious  miasm ;  in  oihff 
words,  is  the  disease  communicable  f  The  affirmative  is  held  by  naaj 
distinguished  clinical  observers.  Examples  of  persons  becoming  afftcted 
atter  having  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  cases  of  the  disease  ire 
numerous ;  but  such  cases,  daring  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  do  not 
prove  communicability  of  the  disease.  Striking  instances  are  re]wrted, 
in  which  the  disease  appeared  to  be  produced  by  the  accidental  introduc- 
tion of  some  of  the  diphtheritic  exudation  into  the  mouth  or  nostrils ;  jet 
repeated  experiments  made  by  Tronssean  and  Peter,  to  produce  the  di»- 
ease  by  inoculation,  proved  invariably  ineffectual.  Peter  even  went  so  &r 
as  to  apply  fVeely  to  the  throat  lint  chai^ied  with  diphtheritic  matter.  The 
strongest  proof  of  conts^onsness  is  affonled  by  instances  which  appear 
to  show  importation  of  the  disease.  Such  instances  are  cited  by  Grewi- 
how,  Trousseau,  and  others.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  number  of 
these  instances  precludes  the  supposition  that  they  only  show  couxa- 
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donees,  or  whether  the  special  cause  may  not  have  been  transported  without 
having  been  produced  within  the  bodies  of  those  affected.  Regarding 
the  question  of  communicability  as  nub  judice^  it  is  certainly  proper  that 
precautions  should  bo  taken  to  avoid  needless  and  excessive  exposure. 

Epidemics  of  diphtheria  are  irregular  in  their  occurrence.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  they  were  scarcely  known  in  America  from  the  epi- 
demic in  1771,  described  by  Bard,  up  to  about  1856,  and  since  the  latter 
date  they  have  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  continent.  The  disease  is  often 
limited,  in  its  prevalence  in  particular  sections,  to  a  circumscribed  area. 
For  example,  it  has  been  observed  to  be  restricted  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  The  special  cause  seems  to  require 
auxiliary  causes,  at  present  unknown,  which  are  peculiar  to  certain 
localities. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  disease  is  not  equal  in  all  periods  of  life.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  patients  are  between  three  and  twelve  yeare 
of  age.  Persons  of  any  age  are,  however,  liable  to  be  attacked.  The 
following  analysis  of  461  cases,  by  Daviot,  will  serve  to  show  the  relative 
liability  to  the  disease  at  different  periods  of  life :  The  number  of  cases 
under  5  years  age  was  148;  between  5  and  10  years,  112  cases;  between 
10  and  15  j'-ears,  86  eases ;  between  15  and  20  years,  46  cases  ;  between 
20  and  30  years,  32  cases;  between  30  and  40  years,  28  cases;  between 
40  and  50  years,  8  cases ;  and  between  50  and  60  years,  1  case.^  The 
number  of  females  in  these  cases  exceeded  somewhat  the  number  of  males. 
Circumstances  pertaining  to  social  position,  occupation,  etc.,  do  not 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  causation. 

Different  epidemics  differ  as  reganis  certain  features  of  the  disease  and 
the  rate  of  fatality.  In  some  epidemics  there  is  an  unusual  tendency  to 
an  invasion  of  the  larynx,  and  the  amount  of  exudation  in  other  situations 
is  unusually  large  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  in  other  epidemics  the  local 
affection  is  confined  to  the  fauces,  as  the  rule,  and  the  disease  is  generally 
mild.  In  respect  of  variations  at  different  times  and  places,  diphtheria 
resembles  other  epidemic  diseases. 

DrAONOsis. — Prior  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  and  exudation, 
the  disease  presents  no  distinctive  traits,  and  the  characteristic  local 
manifestations  are  preceded  by  general  sj'mptoms  for  a  variable  period. 
These  symptoms  are  sometimes  slight,  but  in  some  cases  violent.  For 
example,  in  a  case  which  I  attended  with  the  late  Prof.  C.  R.  Oilman,  the 
affection  of  the  throat  was  preceded  by  high  febrile  movement  and  deli- 
rium, and,  as  the  attack  commenceil  shortly  after  confinement,  the  disease 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  puerperal  fever.  In  a  case  which  came  under 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Bogert,  of  this  city,  the  patient,  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  attack,  presented  such  an  alarming  degree  of  prostration 
that  death  appeared  to  be  averted  only  by  the  persistent  and  free  use 
of  stimulants.  Pain  and  tenderness  existed  over  the  abdomen,  and  peri- 
tonitis was  suspected.  After  twenty-four  hours,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  disease  was  declared  by  the  occurrence  of  pseudo-membranous  pharyn- 
gitis. In  both  these  cases  recovery  took  place.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  death  is  sometimes  due  to  the  overwhelming  violence  of  the  disease, 
at  its  onset,  before  the  diagnostic  features  are  developed. 

The  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  easy  when  the  local  manifestations  have 
taken  place.  The  only  liability  to  error  has  been  already  referred  to, 
viz.,  confounding  with  the  true  diphtheritic  affection  cases  of  pharyngitis 

1  Cited  by  Prof.  A.  Clark ;  nide  American  Med.  Times,  vol  ii.  1861. 
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with  the  deposit  of  abundant  follicular  secretion.  The  distinctirc  points 
have  been  stated  under  the  head  of  anatomical  characters.  It  may  be 
here  repeated,  that  cases  of  simple  phar3mgiti8  occurring  during  the 
prevalence  of  diphtheria  are  not  to  be  considered  as  cases  of  the  latter 
disease ;  in  other  words,  the  false  membrane  is  an  essential  diagno^ic 
criterion.  Ordinary  sore  throat,  with  more  or  less  constitutional  disturb, 
ance,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  when  diphtheria  prevails,  is  doabt- 
less  due  to  the  epidemic  influence,  just  as  ordinary  diarrhoea  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera  arises  from  the  choleraic  influence,  and 
the  former  should  not  be  called  diphtheria  more  than  in  cases  of  cholerine 
the  disease  should  be  called  cholera. 

Prognosis. — Statistics,  communicated  by  different  observers,  showing 
the  rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  present  a  very  wide  range  of  varia- 
tion. This  is  measurably  due  to  the  fact  that,  irrespective  of  treatment, 
the  fatality  in  diflferent  epidemics  actually  varies  within  widely  separated 
limits.  The  variations  in  statistics  are  also  due  in  a  measure  to  the  error 
of  confounding  with  diphtheria  pharyngitis  with  follicular  secretion,  and 
the  error  of  applj'ing  the  name  diphtheria  to  all  cases  of  sore  throat 
occurring  during  an  epidemic.  Without  attempting,  therefore,  to  express 
the  average  death-rate  in  figures,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  somitiiDes 
very  large  and  sometimes  comparatively  small. 

The  flanger  is,  first,  from  an  invasion  of  the  larjTix.  Of  the  cases  in 
which  the  air-passages  become  involved,  the  vast  majority  end  fatallj. 
The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  always  exceedingl}'  unfavorable.  Apncca 
either  causes  or  contributes  to  the  fatal  result  whenever  the  larynx  be- 
comes involved.  The  patient  cannot  be  considered  as  secure  against 
diphtheritic  laryngitis  so  long  as  the  career  of  the  disease  continues,  bat 
the  danger  from  this  source  progressively  diminishes  after  the  first  weeL 

The  danger  is,  second,  from  asthenia  or  exhaustion.     The  violence  of 
the  disease  may  destroy  life  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  date  of  the 
attack,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period.     In  these  cases,  the  disease  is 
truly  called  malignant.     Using  the  language  of  metaphor,  for  the  want 
of  precise  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  on  which  the  fatality  in 
these  cases  depends,  the  vital  powers  are  said  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  force  of  the  disease.     But  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  disease  proves  fatal  by  asthenia,  the  powers  of  life  are  gradu- 
ally exhausted,  and  death  takes  place  in  the  second  week.     In  the  cases 
in  which  the  larynx  is  unafiTected,  the  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable  if 
the  diphtheritic  membrane  extend  from  the  fauces  into  the  posterior  and 
anterior  nares,  if  it  pervade  extensively  the  buccal  membrane,  or  if  it 
exist  abundantly  in  other  situations.    Other  unfavorable  prognostios  are, 
frequent  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  copious  epistaxis  or  hemorrhage  in  other 
situations,  great  frequency,  irregularity,  or  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  crfd- 
ness  of  the  surface,  abundance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  con^^ulsions,  deli- 
rium, and  coma.     It  would  appear  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Joseph 
G.  Richardson  that  the  axillary  temperature  when  not  above  102°  or  lOJj® 
Fahr.  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  that  the  disease  will  not  be 
likely  to  prove  fatal. 

A  fact  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  liability  to  sudden,  fiital 
syncope  in  this  disease.  This  has  occurred  unexpectedly  in  two  cases 
under  my  observation.  It  may  occur  in  cases  which,  as  regards  the 
general  symptoms,  do  not  present  an  appearance  of  great  gravity.  It 
generally  occurs  on  some  unusual  exertion,  as  in  getting  out  of  bed;  it 
has  beeu  known  to  occur  even  during  convalescence.     It  is  probable  that, 
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in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  a  fatal  i*esiilt  occurs  siicldenly  or  iinex- 
pectecll}',  the  death  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs  has  reported  three 
cases  in  which  death  was  attnbuted  to  this  accident.^ 

The  paralytic  affections  which  are  liable  to  supervene  do  not,  in  general, 
involve  danger.  The  danger  incident  to  these  affections  relates  to  innutri- 
tion in  the  cases  in  which  deglutition  is  extremely  difficult  or  impossible, 
and  to  apnoea  when  the  respiratory  muscles  arc  involved  in  the  paralysis. 

Treatment. — With  reference  to  the  therapeutical  indications,  it  is  con- 
venient to  divide  cases  into  those  with  and  those  without  a  diphtheritic 
affection  of  the  larynx.  And,^r«^,  of  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which 
the  larynx  does  not  become  affected.  The  indications  in  these  cases  relate 
to  the  general  condition  and  to  the  local  affection. 

Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  with  many  others,  attach  chief  importance  to 
the  local  treatment.  Theoretically,  one  reason  for  this  is  the  belief  that 
the  sj'Stem  becomes  infected  by  absoq^tion  of  the  diphtheritic  matter. 
Regarding  thisl)elief  as  unfounded,  local  treatment  with  a  view  to  prevent 
reinfection  of  the  sj-stem  has  no  rational  ground  for  support.  Another 
object  of  local  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation and  prevent  its  extension.  But  with  reference  to  this  object, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  local  affection  does  not,  i)roperly  speaking, 
spread,  but  the  progressive  extension  and  successive  invasion  of  different 
parts  are  due  to  the  agency  of  an  internal  detennining  influence.  The 
restriction  of  the  diphtheritic  affection  in  one  case  to  a  small  space,  and 
its  wide  diffusion  in  another  case,  depend  on  the  essential  morbid  condi- 
tion which  constitutes  the  disease,  and,  if  so,  topical  treatment  will  be 
like!}'  to  exert  little  or  no  effect  in  limiting  the  amount  or  extent  of  the 
local  manifestations.  Turning  from  theoretical  views  to  clinical  experi- 
ence, a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  great  majority,  of  the  practitioners  of 
this  country  have  been  le<l  to  discontinue  the  cauterizing  and  irritating 
topical  applications  which  have  been  heretofore  in  vogue,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  sootliing  and  antiseptic  local  measures.  So  far  as  my 
own  opportunities  for  observation  enable  me  to  judge,  this  practice  is  to 
be  preferred.  In  the  place,  therefore,  of  a  strong  solution  or  the  solid 
stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  h^'drochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
alum,  and  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  applied  repeate<lh'  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  a  gargle  of  a  solution  of  the  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  jio- 
tassa  ma}'  be  enii)loyed  if  the  patient  be  not  too  3'oung  or  the  act  of  gar- 
gling do  not  occasion  much  annoyance  ;  ice  may  1k>  taken  into  the  mouth 
in  small  pieces  frequently  if  the  effect  1x3  agreeable,  and  if  there  l>e  fetor, 
a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda  may  be  applied,  or  a  solution  of 
the  iodide  of  bromine,  two  drops  to  a  fluidounce  of  mucilage,  the  apjJi- 
cation  being  made  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush,  as  recommended  by 
Prof.  Mctc^fe.  A  weak  solution  of  either  creasote  or  carl)olic  acid  is 
doubtless  a  use  fill  antiseptic  ap])lication.  A  mild  astringent  application 
may  sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  probably  the  best  prepa- 
ration is  tannin  combined  with  glycerine.  A  solution  of  the  hypo-sulpiiite 
of  soda,  applied  to  the  dij^btheritic  jxitches,  has  l)een  found  useful.  The 
utility  of  this  ap]>lication  is  supposed  to  depend  in  part  on  its  power  of 
destroying  vegetal)le  parasitic  productions.  The  microscope  shows  the 
presence  of  these  in  the  pseudo-membranous  formation.  Three  drachms 
of  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  glycerine  and  six  drachms 

'  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  18G4. 
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of  water.  A  gni^lo  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  salt  dissoli^  in  htiS  *  pM 
of  water  nud  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine  nmy  l>e  its^d  at  «hort  inl«n)b. 
It  may  be  added,  a.  German  author,  L.  Letzerich,  tnamt^ins  that  Ibe  t* 
tinctive  character  of  the  diphtheritic  iiiflammatioii  doj^ends  on  thelKi) 
effect  of  cryptogamic  prodtictione,  and  that  oHnical  ex|)erimcc  shtnutk 
fslse  membmiie  may  be  prevented  if  the  regetaUc  spores  ami  sponlniB 
either  timely  removed  by  emetics,  or  destroyed  by  topical  Apfilieilt««L' 

With  reference  to  g^eneral  treatment,  it  ia  to  bv  considered  that  Ife  da- 
ease  is  not  controllable  by  any  kuovn  specific  remedy.  Id  riew  at  ib 
fact,  and  also  of  the  danger  being  ftota  asthenia,  it  foJIotra  ttiAC  tlw|RS 
object  of  treatment  is  to  support  the  system,  endeavotiog  to  1k«|>  tkcfi- 
tient  alive  nutil  tlie  career  of  the  disease  is  ended.  The  tiwnpcaiial 
measures  indicated,  therefore,  ai-c  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nlimentitiB. 
Of  remedies,  tiie  sulphate  of  qninia,  the  tuictnro  of  the  chloridr  of  ira, 
and  the  chlorate  of  potnssa  are  especially  to  be  named  as  hnvini!  tna 
found  useful.  Their  usefulness  ia  not  to  be  denied,  nltlMugfa  thrr  <itiiKt 
exert  a  specific  influence  over  the  disease,  as  some  have  snppo«>e(L  Ttt 
permonganntc  of  potassn  has  been  advociitcd  as  a  useful  internal  reswd^ 
in  tiiis  disease  by  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson,  Dr.  Mnckall,  junl  others.  Of  i 
solution  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  the  s^\t  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  «>ter.i 
teaspoonfhl  may  be  given  every  three  hours,  A  weak  solution  of  thii 
suit  is  sUo  useful  aa  a  local  antiseptic  application.  There  is  nason  la 
attach  much  importance  to  alcoholic  stimnlonts  employed  n-ith  properdin- 
crimination.  The  principles  which  should  govern  tbcir  employnMoit  ut 
tlie  same  as  in  the  essential  fevers  and  other  disenacs  tending  to  dMiVT 
life  by  asthenia.  These  principles  need  not  here  be  repeated.  In  ttdi 
disease,  as  in  the  essential  fevers,  there  is  sometimes  n  notably  increaMd 
toleivnce  of  alcoholics.  Jenner  oites  a  ease  in  which  two  dradiiDe  of 
brandy  were  given  hourly,  with  advantage,  to  a  child  three  years  of  »p. 
In  n  case  of  git'at  sovfrity  which  1  saw  with  mj*  coUoague,  the  late  ?ni. 
Enos,  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  was  given  hourly,  the  patient  being  thirtnn 
yearsof  age,  without  any  excitant  effect,  the  case  ending  in  recovery.  Intbe 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  the  physician  is  to  be  guided  by  the  indicatinu 
and  by  carefully  watching  the  immediate  effects.  Alimentation  is  u 
essential  part  of  the  treatment.  Tlie  diet  should  bo  concentrated,  higtdf 
nutritious,  and  embracing  the  necessary  variety  of  alimentary  principlci. 
Milk  meets  pre-eminently  these  requirements.  A  serious  difficulty  uitlie 
treatment  often  arises  from  the  invincible  repugnance  to  nutriment,  ind 
sometimes  from  the  persistence  of  vomiting.  Owing  to  the  difBcultr  ot 
alimentation  in  some  cases,  and  sometimes  to  a  wont  of  appreciation  oi 
its  importance,  deatli  takes  place  from  innutrition. 

All  the  measures  heretofore  known  as  antiphlogtstica,  viz.,  bloodletting, 
general  or  local,  purgation,  mercurialization,  emetics,  and  nauscants,  at 
rationally  contra-indicated  by  the  simple  fact  tliat  the  danger  is  not  from 
the  inflammatory  manifestations  of  the  disease,  but  from  the  general  con- 
dition which  tends  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  Clinical  experience  hti 
abundantly  shown  these  measures  to  be  injurious.  Blisters  and  other 
counter-irritant  measures  are  not  to  be  employed,  occasioning,  as  they  sre 
apt  to  do,  new  foci  of  diphtheritic  inflammation. 

Symptoms  incidental  to  the  disease  claim  palliative  treatment  Vomit- 
ing is  to  be  relieved  Iiy  bismuth,  creasote,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  DiarrlitM 
calls  for  opium  and  astringents.     Anodynes,  that  is,  opium  or  its  siicw- 
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danea,  the  bromides,  or  the  chloral  hydrate,  are  often  required  by  restless- 
ness and  vigilance.  Hemorrhage  indicates  the  use  of  hemostatics  topi- 
oally  and  internally. 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  diphtheritic  laryngitis  becomes  devel- 
oped involves  the  same  general  principles  as  cases  without  the  larjoigeal 
afiiaction.  But,  in  addition,  are  indicated  measures  to  hasten  the  separa- 
tion of  the  false  membrane  within  the  larynx,  precisely  as  in  cases  of 
laryngitis  with  false  membrane  disconnected  from  diphtheria,  that  is,  in 
cases  of  true  sporadic  or  primary  croup.  The  most  efficient  of  the  mea- 
sures for  this  end  is  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapor  or  steam.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  measure,  and  other  points  relating  to  the  treatment  directed 
to  the  laryngeal  affection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  of  this 
work  devoted  to  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis.* 

The  rules  with  respect  to  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy,  when  the  danger 
from  laryngeal  obstruction  is  imminent,  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  pri- 
mary croup.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  hope  of  success  from  surgical 
interference  than  in  the  latter  affection.  With  reference  to  the  propriety 
or  importance  of  the  operation,  however,  the  simple  question  is,  are  lives 
ever  saved  by  it  ?  This  question  is  imdoubtedly  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  question,  how  many  lives  are  saved,  is  of  less  import- 
ance in  its  practical  bearing.  If  lives  are  ever  saved  by  tracheotomy  or 
laryngotomy  in  diphtheria,  a  practitioner  is  reprehensible  if  he  allows  a 
patient  to  die  from  laryngeal  obstruction  without  opening  the  larynx  or 
trachea.  The  patient  is  entitled  to  the  chance  of  being  saved  by  an  opera- 
tion, however  small  that  chance  may  be. 

The  propriety  of  precautions  against  contagion  has  been  already  referred 
to.  When  practicable,  removal,  especially  of  persons  between  three  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  beyond  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  enjoined. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Acute  Articular  Bheumatlsm— Clinical  History— Pathological  Character— Causation— Diagno- 
sis—Prognosis— Treatment  Subacute  and  Clironio  Articular  Rheumatism.  Muscular 
Rheumatism. 

THE  term  rheumatism  is  used  to  denote  a  constitutional  disease  char- 
acterized by  certain  local  manifestations  seated  in  the  articulations 
and  fibrous  tissues  in  other  parts  ;  the  term  has  also  been  applied  to  neu- 
ralgic and  other  affections  supposed  to  arise  from  the  constitutional  morbid 
conditions  existing  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  I  shall  consider, 
Jirst^  the  affection  to  which  the  term  rheumatism  is  par  excellence  applied, 
viz.,  acute  articular  rheumatism ;  second^  the  affection,  or  affections, 
called  subacute  or  chronic  rheumatism ;  and,  third^  the  aflection  known 
as  muscular  rheumatism.  The  disease  called  gout  is  in  certain  respects 
analogous  to  rheumatism,  although  presenting  essential  points  of  differ- 
ence.    After  having  considered  the  several  forms  of  rheiunatism  just 

>   Vide  page  275. 
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namol,  I  ehall  coitRJilcr  gout,  ami,  finally,  aa  affection  to  i 
qucatly  applied  the  nume  rheumatic  goitt. 

Aaut«  Artioular  Khenmatiam. 

Acnte  articular  rhpumatism,  as  the  name  imports,  iarolTM  a 
of  the  articulations  or  Joiuts.  The  afi'ect«d  joints  present  the  j 
of  iuflammation,  and  the  alTection  is  aUo  caJleil  acute  ritenitutic  a 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  juints  is,  in  fact,  inflamed,  bat  i 
iufiammntion  in  this  situation  has  certain  peculiarities,  viz^  it  ranlr  Itab 
to  the  exudation  of  lymph,  suppnration,  prodnction  of  new  tifsM,  «t 
stmcttiral  lesiona  of  any  kind ;  and  tlie  iniBammatorT  coDdition  not  infte- 
qnently  completely  disuppears  in  the  course  of  a  few  boars.  Tbe  disec* 
per  He  very  aeldum,  if  ever,  proves  fatal ;  but  in  cases  in  which  life  it  it- 
Btroyed  by  concomitant  alfections  of  internal  oi^ans.  the  alK^rted  joiat! 
are  found  to  present,  as  a  rule,  only  more  or  less  effusion,  irhich  is  ^imt- 
times  opalescent,  within  the  articular  cavity,  with  thickening  of  tht  *t»> 
vial  membrane,  and  infiltration  of  the  Burrotmding  parts.  ^»ide  ftw» 
tbcso  appearances  the  disease  has  no  ascertained,  constant,  anatomiol 
characters,  except  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  notaHj  in- 
creased, with,  perhaps,  an  abuonmnl  tendency  to  eoag'iilatioo  (innperit). 
In  the  course  of  the  disease  certain  internal  organs  are  liable  to  Ii(«oih 
inflamed.  The  inflammation  is  generally  seated  in  the  fibro^tterons  ti»- 
BUGS,  and  especially  in  the  endocardium  and  pericardium.  The  infismna- 
tion  in  these  situations  differs  from  that  of  the  joints  in  this,  vix~,  it  is  spt 
to  give  rise  to  the  exudation  of  lymph,  and  sometimes  to  sopparatios. 
In  a  pathological  view,  the  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  other  intcnud 
inflammations  which  oouur  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumnti^m  »tv  ioat 
manifestations  of  the  disease,  like  the  arthritic  affections,  but  it  is  mi^ 
convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  complications. 

Clinical  Hibtoby. — Acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  the  majoritf  of 
cases,  commences  with  a  sudden  attack,  and  in  nearly  one-half  of  tlw 
cases  in  which  the  attack  is  sudden  it  takes  place  at  night.  In  a  small 
proportion  of  cases,  febrile  movement,  more  or  less  marked,  precedes  the 
local  manifestations  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  tiro 
days ;  hence  one  reason  for  the  name  rkeumalio  /ever,  instead  of  acate 
rheumatism.  In  most  cases,  hoiverer,  the  fever  and  the  local  manifesta- 
tions are  simultaneous  in  their  oceurrencc.  Sometimes  pain  and  BOTcnesa 
of  the  joints  precede  tho  development  of  the  disease  for  a  variable  period. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by  an  affection  of  one  or 
more  of  the  articulations.  Tlio  local  ]>)ienomena  are  pain,  tenderness,  ia- 
creased  heat,  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  skin.  The  pain  differs  in  inten- 
sity in  different  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  intense  so  long  as  the  parts 
are  perfectly  quiet.  Pain  is  especially  excited  by  movements  of  the 
affectwl  joints.  In  severe  cases  the  slightest  motion  is  insupportable ;  cTen 
jarring  the  bed  or  room  occasions  Buffering.  Pressure  over  the  joints  is 
painful.  Owing  to  the  pain  occasioned  by  movements,  the  patient  feels 
obliged  to  maintain,  as  long  as  possible,  a  fixed  position  ;  ch:mges  of  the 
decubitus  cause  often  extreme  sufferiug.  Swelling  is  most  apparent  in 
joints  not  covered  with  muscle,  viz.,  the  knee,  wrist,  elbow,  ankle,  awl 
the  smaller  Joints  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  ia  less  apparent  in  the  hip 
and  shoulder.  The  swelling  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  morbid  increase  of  liquid 
within  tbe  synoTial  cavity,  and  in  part  to  effusion  into  tbe  surroanding 
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structures.  The  redness  is  due  to  an  erythema  in  the  form  of  patches  or 
zones  which  do  not  present  weU-<lefined  borders.  The  redness,  like  the 
swelling,  is  not  apparent  over  the  hip  and  shoulder,  but  only  over  joints 
comparatively  superficial.  The  swelling  and  redness  are,  in  general,  pro- 
portionate to  the  acuteness  of  the  rheumatism. 

In  some  cases  several  joints  are  affected  either  simultaneously  or  in 
quick  succession  (Polyarthritis) ;  in  other  cases  the  affection  is  limited 
to  a  single  joint  for  a  greater  or  less  period  (Monoarthritis).  In  the 
course  of  the  disease,  in  most  cases,  various  joints  are  successively  affected, 
and  frequently  a  greater  or  less  number  of  joints  are  affected  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  to  leave  one  or 
moi*e  joints  abruptly,  the  local  phenomena  sometimes  disappearing  within 
a  few  hours,  and  to  attack  as  abruptly  other  joints.  Different  cases  differ 
as  regards  the  number  of  joints  affected  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  in 
some  cases  few  or  no  joints  escape,  and  in  other  cases  the  rheumatic  in- 
flammation is  limited  to  a  few  joints  or  to  a  single  joint.  The  fibrous 
tissues  elsewhere  than  within  and  around  the  joints,  and  exclusive  of  the 
visceral  organs,  are  liable  to  be  attacked.  Thus,  those  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand  and  of  the  instep,  the  ligaments  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  the 
sclerotic  tunic  of  the  e^'-e  are  sometimes  involved. 

The  disease  is  extremely  irregular  as  regards  the  number  of  joints 
affected,  either  simultaneously,  or  successively,  the  order  in  which  they 
are  attacked,  etc. ;  yet  the  local  manifestations  are  governed  by  an  im- 
portant pathologicsd  law,  viz.,  the  law  of  parallelism.  Corresponding 
joints  are  often  affected  together,  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  differ- 
ent affected  joints  are  either  on  one  side  of  the  body,  or  joints  on  the  two 
sides  which  are  analogous,  viz.,  the  knee  and  elbow,  wrist  and  ankle,  hip 
and  shoulder,  are  affected  in  combination.  In  an  analysis  of  21  cases 
with  reference  to  this  point,  out  of  88  instances  in  which  either  a  joint 
was  affected  singly  or  more  or  less  joints  affected  in  combination,  there 
was  but  a  single  violation  of  the  law  of  parallelism.^  This  disease,  there- 
fore, is  eminently  one  of  the  bilateral  or  symmetrical  diseases.  As  respects 
the  relative  liability  of  the  different  joints  to  become  affected,  the  analysis 
just  referred  to  showed  the  order  to  be  as  follows :  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist, 
shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  phalangeal  joints,  first  of  the  hands,  and  second  of 
the  feet,  and  the  maxillary  joint. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
febrile  movement.  As  already  stated,  the  disease  is  sometimes  called 
rheumatic  fever.  In  addition  to  the  fiict  that  the  fever  sometimes  precedes 
the  local  manifestation,  a  reason  for  the  propriety  of  this  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  joints  affected  or  the  intensity  of  the  rheu- 
matic inflammation,  as  denoted  by  pain,  soreness,  heat,  etc.  The  researches 
of  Louis  show  the  fever  to  be  less  intense,  judging  from  the  pulse,  than 
in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonitis,  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  erysipelas  of  the 
face.  The  pulse  rarely  exceeds  90  per  minute.  The  temperature,  as 
shown  by  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  acconiing  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  vacillates  irregularly  between  102°  and  110°  Fahr. 
The  intensity  of  this,  as  of  other  acute  or  febrile  diseases,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  the 
axilla.     Sweating  is  generally  a  symptom  more  or  less  prominent,  occur- 

I  Analysis  of  twenty-one  cases  of  articular  rheumatism,  by  the  author.  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal,  March,  1854. 
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ring  especially  at  night.  The  ewent  emits  &  notably  soar  otiar.  In  i.  _ 
nection  with  more  or  kciB  profuae  sweating,  sudammn  or  miliary  Trwta 
not  iufreqiiently  ap[)caf  on  the  neck  aud  trutik.  'the  appetite  is  nikt 
lost  or  greatly  imp.iired.  'Ihirst  is  more  or  less  urgent.  The  loB|pM  is 
frosterl  or  coated.  The  saliva  becomes  acid.  Generally  the  boirtfa  wi 
constipated,  but  exceptionally  there  is  diorrhiea.  'I'be  onne  i^  dio)ini»U 
in  quantity ;  Ha  specific  gravity  is  high,  owing  to  increase  or  ttmt  ly 
decrease  of  water;  tlie  coloring  matter  is  iucreaseil,  and,  on  cooliu;.  lb 
urates  are  deposited  in  abundance.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  tlie  pisieat 
of  the  urine,  the  sedimentary  deposit  is  usually  of  a  reddish  color.  Ik 
deposit  of  this  lateritioua  sediment  does  not  show  an  incretiM?  of  Ut 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  but  only  tbe  diminntion  of  water.  Qnn. 
titative  analyses  of  the  urine  have  shown  the  quantity  of  uric  aciil  not  it 
be  greater  than  in  health.  The  cfatoridca  are  eometiraes  iteflcietM,  mi 
occasionally  the  urine  is  slightly  albuminous.  Pain  in  the  head  in  aot 
common.  The  intellect,  as  a  rule,  is  not  disturbed  unless  a  oerebrd  «» 
plication  occur,  which  is  rare ;  but  mild  delirinm  is  sometimes  otw-nH 
In  general,  tbo  strength  ia  well  preserved.  Vigilance  is  usually  a  wwrw 
of  discomfort  and  more  or  leas  prostration,  sleep  being  pre%-enled  bf  [Mia 
on  cliauge  of  position,  and  copious  pera  pi  rations. 

An  important  feature  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  ia  its  tend^iCTto 
inva<lc  certain  of  tbo  structures  of  the  heart.  Endocarditis  occura  id  i 
considerable  proportion  of  cases.  It  is,  however,  less  frequent  tban  hu 
been  BU|)po8ecl  by  some,  as  already  ex])lained  in  treating  of  that  af&ctiuL 
The  iuHammation,  as  a  rule,  is  Iimitc<l  to  the  membrane  lining  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  it  alfects  especially  the  portion  of  this  mombnu 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  mitral  valve.  lu  a  large  p^opo^ 
tion  of  the  cases  of  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  more  especiiJly  mitnl 
lesions,  their  point  of  departure  is  rheumatic  eudocaiditis.  I'ericanfilil 
occui-s  less  ft«quenUy,  the  proportion  being  about  eue-sbttii.  As  a  nle, 
when  pericarditis  becomes  developed,  endocanlitis  coexists.  For  a  (*»- 
sidi-Tiitiou  of  tiiuKo  affwaioiw,  aa  developiMl  in  rlicunind^m.  the  roaii.T  ii 
referred  to  the  section  devoted  to  diseases  affecting  the  circulatory  sy»- 
tern.'  It  may  bo  repeated  here  that  pericarditis  and  probably  endocanlitit 
sometimes  precede  the  local  manifestations  elsewhere,  for,  although  itii 
convenient  to  speak  of  these  affections  as  complications,  they  arc,  properly 
speaking,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  local  manifestations  of  the  diaeaM; 
that  ia,  they  are  dependent  on  the  same  internal,  determining  cause  to 
which  the  affection  of  the  joints  is  to  be  referred.  The  structures  of  the 
heart  and  other  internal  organs  are  not  affected  in  consequence  of  a  ehangt 
of  place  from  the  Joints,  or  a  metastasis,  as  formerly  supposed,  bat  in 
consequence  of  an  elective  affinity  in  the  disease  for  certain  tissues,  among 
which  the  endocardium  and  pericardium  are  included.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  tliat  rheumatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  differ  from  rhenmatic 
arthritis  in  this,  thoj'  present,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  results  of  inflamma- 
tion, viz.,  exudation  of  lymph,  formation  of  false  membrane,  and  some- 
times suppuration,  results  extremely  rare  in  the  orticnlar  mmiifestatioDs. 
The  structures  of  the  heart  are  apt  to  become  involved  in  proportion  to 
the  acutencss  of  the  rheumatism.  They  ma_v  become  involved  at  any 
period  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  the  liability  is  greatest  in  tbe  early 
and  middle  period. 

Bronchitis,  pleuntis,  and  pneumonitis  are  occasionally  developed.  Tbey 
are,  however,  so  rare  that  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  be  not  acci- 

'  !'««  pages  318,  336. 
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dental  complications.  Of  21  cases  which  I  analyzed  several  years  ago, 
and  13  cases  more  recently  analyzed,  the  disease  in  the  latter  cases  being 
left  to  pursue  its  natural  course,  making  in  all  34  cases,  pneumonitis  oc- 
curred in  only  one  case ;  and  these  cases  furnished  not  a  single  example  of 
plcuritis,  irrespective  of  pneumonitis,  nor  a  single  example  of  bronchitis. 

The  meninges  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  affected.  Examples,  however, 
are  infrequent.  Active  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  are  events  ob- 
served in  a  small  nimiber  of  cases.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  appear- 
ances denoting  meningitis  have  been  found  after  death,  but  in  other  cases 
the  cerebral  structures  are  devoid  of  the  evidence  of  inflammation.  The 
events  just  named  are  sometimes  associated  with  pericarditis,  and  are  pro- 
bably connected  pathologically  with  the  latter  affection.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  rheumatic  inflammation  may  attack  the  meninges  of  the 
braih,  leaving  no  traces  after  death,  as  has  been  observed  with  respect  to 
the  joints.  There  is  also  room  for  the  supposition  that,  in  some  cases, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  may  be  due  to  uraemia,  disease  of  the 
kidneys  being  accidentally  associated  with  rheumatism.  That  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  proper  to  rheumatism  may  determine  these  events 
toxically,  as  conjectured  by  Fuller  and  others,  is  hardly  probable  in  view 
of  the  infrequency  of  their  occurrence.  Meningitis,  distinguished  as  rheu- 
matic, has  some  distinctive  features  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious section  (vide  page  630).  Cerebral  embolism  from  masses  of  fibrin 
detached  from  within  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  is  an  event  of  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  case  of  a  male  patient  under  my  observation,  peri- 
tonitis was  developed  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  the  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation ending  in  recovery. 

The  duration  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  varies  greatly.  The  disease 
ends  from  self-limitation,  but  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  duration  are 
widely  apart.  These  statements  have  reference  to  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease when  left  to  itself,  that  is,  no  active  measures  of  treatment  being 
employed.  In  1862,  I  observed,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  13  cases  which 
were  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  uninfluenced  by  therapeutical  inter- 
ference, some  palliative  measures  being  alone  employed.  I  am  not  aware 
that,  prior  to  this  date,  any  one  had  undertaken  to  study,  in  this  way,  the 
natural  history  of  the  disease.  I  reported  the  13  cases  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  No.  for  July,  1863,  entitling  my  article  "  A 
Contribution  toward  the  Natural  History  of  Articular  Rheumatism."  In 
making  an  analysis,  in  1854,  of  the  cases  which  I  had,  at  that  time,  re- 
corded (24)  and  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease,  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  stud}'  of  therapeutical  measures. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  in  my  report  of  the  analysis  of  24  cases,  in 
1854,  I  used  the  following  words :  "  At  the  present  moment  we  cannot 
answer  the  question,  '  what  are  the  intrinsic  tendencies  of  articular  rheu- 
matism as  respects  its  continuance,  its  complications,  and  its  remote  con- 
sequences in  the  organism  ?'  Were  we  able  to  answer  this  question  by  an 
appeal  to  facts,  we  should  then  have  a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  influences  of  different  methods  of  treatment  pur- 
sued in  a  series  of  cases ;  as  it  is,  in  bringing  statistical  information  to 
bear  on  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease,  wc  can  only  study  the  immediate 
effects  of  different  remedies,  and  institute  comparisons,  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  etc.,  in  differ- 
ent series  of  cases  treated  by  different  methods."*     In  my  "  Contribution 

»   Vide  Buffalo  Med.  Jomnal,  March,  1854,  vol.  ix.  p.  557. 
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to  the  Nntiiral  Historj-  of  Articular  Rheumatism,"  published  in  IM 
premised  a  report,  in  full,  of  all  tbi?  cases  (I3j  hy  the  folloniitg  t 
of  my  plan  of  study:  "On  entering  on  dnty  at  B«]|pvu«  Uospitil  fa' 
August,  IS62,  1  resolved  to  treat  with  paJliativu  measares  oolr,  thea 
of  articular  rlieumatism  which  should  be  received  into  my  bawls,  so  kog 
as  circumstances  might  lead  me  to  conclude  tliat.  by  coutinuing  tlu6  ploa. 
uo  injustice  was  done  to  the  jxitients  whose  relief  wa^  of  course  pn» 
mount  to  any  other  object.  The  cases  thus  treated  progressed  so  mIb- 
liictorily,  that  I  found  uo  ground  for  n  (Uscouti  nuance  of  the  pbn.  Tk 
last  of  the  caaes,  in  fact,  wae  the  only  one  iu  ^Jiich  any  important  oamiib' 
cation  occurred.  Some  of  the  cases  were  recorded  by  myself^  md  Uu  » 
maiudcr  by  my  zealous  clinical  aBsistant,  I-r.  8h)vcrtck."  .  .  .  "Tbt 
reported  cases  were  treated,  tbroughoat  the  whole  coarse  of  the  diiwiw, 
with  only  [udliatiTe  measures.  These  measures  consisted  of  opium  b 
some  form  given  in  small  or  moderate  doaes,  the  application,  gcnenlly, 
of  dry  flannel  to  the  alfecterl  Joints,  and  the  external  use  of  either  the  mip 
and  opium  liniment,  or  the  tincture  of  aconite.  But  to  wcure  the  nii»il 
effect  of  a  remedy  given  specially  for  the  disease,  a  '  placebo'  was  gin* 
consisting,  in  nearly  all  the  cases,  of  the  tincture  of  quaasia  very  Urgdt 
diluted.  This  was  given  regularly,  and  became  well  kuown  in  my  »sri 
as  the  '  i>laceboio  remedy'  for  rheumatism.  The  Civorable  progreai  el 
the  cases  was  such  as  to  secure  for  the  remedy  genernliy  the  entire  cwu 
fidcnce  of  the  patients.  I  may  add,  that  all  the  cases  were  brought  befuR 
the  medical  class  iu  attendance  during  the  wint«r." 

Of  the^  13  cases,  an  endocardial  murmur  existed  in  1 1  ;  but  the  ^lll^ 
mur  was  limited  to  the  base  of  the  heart  in  all  but  3  cases.  Moimra, 
all  the  patients  but  two  were  women  ;  and  in  women  aflected  with  anico- 
lar  rheumatism,  a  systolic  basic  raurmur  is  the  rule,  with  very  few  csct|h 
tions,  the  murmur  being  generally  of  hictnia  origin.  In  only  one  om 
was  pericarditis  developed.  In  this  case,  the  pericarditis  occurred  dinxtly 
afliT  the  [intiont's  ndmispion.  Pneumonia  occurred  subsequently.  Tbt 
patient,  however,  recovered.' 

Tha  duration  in  these  cases,  respectively,  from  the  date  of  attack  to 
convalescence,  excluding  the  case  in  which  pericarditis  and  pneumomlit 
occurred,  was  as  follows:  In  three  cases  under  15  dajs,  in  one  ewe 
between  15  and  20  days,  in  three  cases  between  20  and  25  days,  in  three 
cases  between  25  and  30  days,  and  in  the  remaining  two  cases  45  and  5t 
days.     Tlte  mean  dur.ition  was  a  fraction  under  26  days. 

These  facts  sliow  that  .^cute  articular  rhenmatism  belongs  among  the 
self-limited  diseases.  Facts  subsequently  published,  by  Rr.  Hcniy  6. 
Sutton,  in  Gny's  Hospital  Reports,  18G5,  confirmed  this  conclusion.  Dr. 
S»ttou!s  communication  embraced  a  tabulated  report  of  41  cases  treated, 
chiefly,  with  mint  water.  Twenty-two  were  males,  and  nineteen  females 
The  average  duration  from  admission  to  the  cessation  of  pain,  the  stia 
being  cool,  and  no  relapse  taking  place,  was,  in  the  male  cases,  13.5  day*, 
and  in  the  female  cases,  15.5  days.  The  average  number  of  days  in  hos- 
pital was,  for  males,  27.6  days,  and  for  females,  26.3  days.  The  duratioa 
l)rior  to  admission  into  hospital,  in  many  of  the  cases,  waa  considerable, 
the  longest  being  six  weeks.  Pericarditis  became  developed  in  four  case*, 
and  pleurisy  in  five  cases.  In  a  second  report  by  Dr.  Sutton  of  casts 
treated,  in  the  same  manner,  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  Guy's  Hospital 
Report, the  averi^e  duration  to  convalescence  was  9  days;  and,  in  a  third 

'  Viit'-.  A  Conlribution  towanJ  the  Nntiiral  Hisrorv  of  Articular  Bhenmatiam,  by 
the  Author.    American  Journal  of  Uedical  Scicncea,  July,  1863. 
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in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  a  fatal  i*esult  occurs  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly, the  death  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs  has  reported  three 
cases  in  which  death  was  attributed  to  this  accident.^ 

The  paralytic  affections  which  are  liable  to  supervene  do  not,  in  general, 
involve  danger.  The  danger  incident  to  these  affections  relates  to  innutri- 
tion in  the  cases  in  which  deglutition  is  extremely  difficult  or  impossible, 
and  to  apnoea  when  the  respiratory  muscles  are  involved  in  the  paralysis. 

Treatment. — With  reference  to  the  therapeutical  indications,  it  is  con- 
venient to  divide  cases  into  those  with  and  those  without  a  diphtheritic 
affection  of  the  larynx.  And,  firsts  of  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which 
the  larynx  does  not  become  affected.  The  indications  in  these  cases  relate 
to  the  general  condition  and  to  the  local  affection. 

Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  with  many  others,  attach  chief  importance  to 
the  local  treatment.  Theoretically,  one  reason  for  this  is  the  belief  that 
the  sj'stem  becomes  infected  by  absorption  of  the  diphtheritic  matter. 
Regarding  thisl)elief  as  unfounded,  local  treatment  with  a  view  to  prevent 
reinfection  of  the  s^'stem  has  no  rational  ground  for  support.  Another 
object  of  local  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation and  prevent  its  extension.  But  with  reference  to  this  object, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  local  affection  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
spread,  but  the  progressive  extension  and  successive  invasion  of  different 
parts  are  due  to  the  agency  of  an  internal  determining  influence.  The 
restriction  of  the  diphtheritic  affection  in  one  case  to  a  small  space,  and 
its  wide  diffusion  in  another  case,  depend  on  the  essential  morbid  condi- 
tion which  constitutes  the  disease,  and,  if  so,  topical  treatment  will  be 
likely  to  exert  little  or  no  effect  in  limiting  the  amount  or  extent  of  the 
local  manifestations.  Turning  from  theoretical  views  to  clinical  experi- 
ence, a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  great  majority,  of  the  practitioners  of 
this  country  have  been  led  to  discontinue  the  cauterizing  and  irritating 
topical  applications  which  have  been  heretofore  in  vogue,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  soothing  and  antiseptic  local  measures.  So  far  as  my 
own  opportunities  for  observation  enable  me  to  judge,  this  practice  is  to 
be  preferred.  In  the  place,  therefore,  of  a  strong  solution  or  the  solid 
stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  copjK^r, 
alum,  and  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  applied  repeatedly  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  a  gargle  of  a  solution  of  the  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa  may  be  employed  if  the  patient  be  not  too  3'oung  or  the  act  of  gar- 
gling do  not  occasion  much  annoyance  ;  ice  may  bo  taken  into  the  mouth 
in  small  pieces  frequently  if  the  effect  be  agreeable,  and  if  there  be  fetor, 
a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda  may  be  applied,  or  a  solution  of 
the  iodide  of  bromine,  two  drops  to  a  fluidounce  of  mucilage,  the  appli- 
cation being  made  by  means  of  a  camePs  hair  brush,  as  recommended  by 
Prof.  Metcalfe.  A  weak  solution  of  either  creasote  or  carbolic  acid  is 
doubtless  a  usefill  antiseptic  application.  A  mild  astringent  application 
may  sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  probably  the  best  prepa- 
ration is  tannin  combined  with  glycerine.  A  solution  of  tlie  hypo-sulphite 
of  soda,  applied  to  the  diphtheritic  patches,  has  been  found  useful.  The 
utility  of  this  application  is  supposed  to  depend  in  part  on  its  power  of 
destroying  vegetable  parasitic  productions.  The  microscope  shows  the 
presence  of  these  in  the  pseudo-membranous  formation.  Three  drachms 
of  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  glycerine  and  six  drachms 

'  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1864. 
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ciaHy  those  entering  into  the  compoailion  of  joints.  Tb«?  laclic  aoii!  i 
Bceiiis  to  have  receivral  Bu])port  from  the  occurrence  of  articular  ri 
tiam  in  caaea  of  diabetes  treated  with  ihia  acid,' 

Causatiox. — Rhcumntisni  is  one  of  the  diseases  supposed  to  br  Tk- 
quently,  if  not  genorallj",  caused  by  suppression  of  the  functions  of  tbr 
Bkin,  an'l  attributed  especinlly  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  satt%e^«l 
th»  body.  Tliis  view  of  the  cniisation  has  but  Httle  fonndstioiu  It  ti 
tme  that  patients  are  opt  to  refer  the  disease  to  cold,  bnt  they  im  ota 
led  to  fix  npon  some  particular  exposure  under  the  belief  that  this  ngnn 
is  of  course  involved,  for  it  is  a  popular  notion  that  rhenmstisin  g^ncnllr 
proceeds  from  cold.  A  careful  interrogation  will  show  in  nt&ay,  if  IM 
most,  cases,  that  tlie  statement  has  little  to  »ipport  it.  AnA  tun 
oflen  is  exposure  to  cold  not  followed  by  rheumatisTD  I  That  the  no» 
tion  may  involve  the  agency  of  cold  is  not  to  be  denietl  in  tolo,  i)Ot  tfc* 
considerations  which  are  to  follow  render  it  probable  that  cold  note  tjnlj 
Ks  an  exciting  cause. 

A  s])ecinl  predisposition  seems  to  be  requisite  for  the  ciiiRalion;  it 
other  words,  the  disease  involves  a  rheumatic  diathesis.  This  prcdiip^ 
sition  or  diathesis  may  be  congenital  and  inherited,  or  it  may  probtUf 
be  aequired.  There  are  persona  continually  prone  to  the  disease.  Tliii 
is  shown  by  the  ootnirrenoe  of  the  disease  in  early  life,  and  by  its  nciit- 
rence  more  or  less  freqni'Utly  in  the  majority  of  the  {jcrsons  who  are  onn 
attacked  by  it.  Statistics  establish  conclusiTety  the  hereditary  truisnus- 
sion  of  the  disease.  Of  208  cases  analyzed  by  Fuller  (excluding case>  id 
which  information  was  uncertain  or  not  noted),  in  71  there  was  evidence 
of  hereditary  predisposition,  this  evidence  existing  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  UTKlor,  than  over,  thirty-ftve  years  of  age.  It  is  ■ 
matter  of  common  observation  that  the  disease  prernila  among  the  diflkr- 
ent  members  of  certain  families.  Age  bos  a  decide<l  infinence  ia  the 
oausiition.  It  occurs  very  rarely  under  the  age  of  five  years.  Il  m.tT, 
howuviT,  occur  iii  infniicy.  I  have  met  wilh  a  case  in  n'bich  it  i>ocnnv-.i 
at  one  year  of  age,  aortic  lesions  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  exteting  it 
the  nge  of  two  years.  Dr.  Henri  Roger,  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, in  Paris,  states  that  he  has  met  with  but  one  case  at  the  ageof  two, 
and  one  at  the  age  of  three  years.'  In  the  majority  of  eases,  patients  are 
between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  If  a  person  have  not  experieoced 
one  or  more  attacks  before  the  age  lost  named,  the  liability  to  the  disease 
diminishes  afterward,  and  becomes  quite  small  after  fiftj-.  The  number 
of  moles  attacked  by  this  disease  exceeds  the  number  of  females,  bnt  tbe 
difference  is  not  great.  Of  425  cases  analyzed  by  Fuller,  226  were  males 
and  19Q  were  females.  External  influences  pertaining  to  season  play* 
small  part  in  the  causation.  Fuller  analyzed  289  cases  with  reference  to 
the  months  in  which  tliey  respectively  occurred,  and  the  variation  in  the 
different  months  was  between  U  and  28  cases.  The  disease  prevails  moat 
in  humid,  changeable  climates.  It  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
all  climates  within  the  temperate  zone,  but  comparatively  rare  in  tropical 
and  extremely  cold  climntes. 

These  statements  express  briefly  the  sum  of  what  is  actually  known 
with  respect  to  the  causation.  In  the  existing  state  of  knowlotige  we  we 
alike  ignorant  of  the  special  per^■ersion  in  which  consists  the  essential 
pathology  of  the  disease,  and  of  tho  special  agencies  npon  which  these 
perveraions  depend. 
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danea,  the  bromides,  or  the  chloral  hydrate,  are  often  required  by  restless- 
ness and  vigilance.  Hemorrhage  indicates  the  use  of  hemostatics  topi- 
cally and  internally. 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  diphtheritic  laryngitis  becomes  devel- 
oped involves  the  same  general  principles  as  cases  without  the  laryngeal 
affection.  But,  in  addition,  are  indicated  measures  to  hasten  the  separa- 
tion of  the  false  membrane  within  the  larynx,  precisely  as  in  cases  of 
laryngitis  with  false  membrane  <lisconnected  from  diphtheria,  that  is,  in 
cases  of  true  sporadic  or  primary  croup.  The  most  efficient  of  the  mea- 
sui'es  for  this  end  is  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapor  or  steam.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  measure,  and  other  points  relating  to  the  treatment  directed 
to  the  laryngeal  affection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  of  this 
work  devoted  to  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis.* 

The  rules  with  respect  to  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy,  when  the  danger 
from  laryngeal  obstruction  is  imminent,  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  pri- 
mary croup.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  hope  of  success  from  surgical 
interference  than  in  the  latter  affection.  With  reference  to  the  propriety 
or  importance  of  the  operation,  however,  the  simple  question  is,  are  lives 
ever  saved  by  it  ?  This  question  is  undoubtedly  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  question,  how  many  lives  are  saved,  is  of  less  import- 
ance in  its  practical  bearing.  If  lives  are  ever  saved  by  tracheotomy  or 
laryngotomy  in  diphtheria,  a  practitioner  is  reprehensible  if  he  allows  a 
patient  to  die  from  laryngeal  obstruction  without  opening  the  larynx  or 
trachea.  The  patient  is  entitled  to  the  chance  of  being  saved  by  an  opera- 
tion, however  small  that  chance  may  be. 

The  propriety  of  precautions  against  contagion  has  been  already  referred 
to.  When  practicable,  removal,  especially  of  persons  between  three  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  beyond  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  enjoined. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Acute  Articular  Bheumatism— Clinical  History— Pathological  Character— Causation— Dlagno- 
sb— Prognosis— Treatment  Sul)acute  and  Chronic  Articular  Rheumatism.  Muscular 
Bheumatism. 

THE  term  rheumatism  is  used  to  denote  a  constitutional  disease  char- 
acterized by  certain  local  manifestations  seated  in  the  articulations 
and  fibrous  tissues  in  other  parts  ;  the  term  has  also  been  applied  to  neu- 
ralgic and  other  affections  supposed  to  arise  from  the  constitutional  morbid 
conditions  existing  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  I  shall  consider, 
Jirsl^  the  affection  to  which  the  term  rheumatism  is  par  excellence  applied, 
viz.,  acute  articular  rheumatinm ;  second^  the  affection,  or  affections, 
called  subacute  or  chronic  rheumatism ;  and,  third^  tlic  affection  known 
as  muscular  rheumatism.  The  disease  called  gout  is  in  certain  respects 
analogous  to  rheumatism,  although  presenting  essential  points  of  differ- 
ence.    After  having  considered  the  several  forms  of  rheiunatism  just 

>   Fidtf  page  275. 
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In  one  side  of  the  chest,  which  was  followed  by  febrile  moTCiMiM.  Tta 
pain  was  relieved  by  an  opiate.  On  the  followiug  momlug,  b>H(tg  qi 
comfortable,  ha  was  giving  80me  directions  with  reganj  to  btfi  b^is 
when  he  suddenly  complained  of  a  eense  of  suffocation  and  said  l«»u 
dying.  Death  took  place  in  a.  few  miDutes  after  this  sudden  chanp^  Oi 
examination  aft«r  death,  the  pulmonsry  artery  was  found  to  be  [j1iis|n4 
with  a  firm  black  clot.  The  heart  was  free  from  disease.  The  lavTrMt 
of  one  of  the  lungs  was  in  the  first  glage  of  pneumonitis.  Nothing  *h 
found  to  account  for  tho  sudden  death  except  the  pulmonary-  emljolian. 
A  similar  case  of  embolism  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  TbcotiuittHii, 
is  reported  in  the  London  Lancet,  May,  1865.' 

Acute  articular  rheumatisB]  seldom  ends  in  the  chronic  form  of  tk 
disease. 

Treatment. — There  is  scarcely  any  other  disease  in  the  no6o1<^,  Ht 
treatment  of  which,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  oodcrgmc 
such  mutations  as  that  of  acute  articular  rlicumatism.  Among  tht-mi*^ 
urcs  which  have  been  more  or  less  in  vogue  during  the  period  jurt  iiamri 
are  the  fotlowuig:  Bleeding,  general  and  local,  mercurinliz.ition,  rnldi. 
onra  carried  to  t!ic  extent  of  producing  vomiting  and  purging,  uilnJc  of 
potaasa,  an  ounce  or  more  given  diuly,  opium  in  large  doses,  jargi-  iloMt 
of  quinia,  and  the  nse  of  the  voratrnm  virido.  Cases  in  which  ri-liasa 
has  been  chiefly  placed  on  each  of  these  measures  have  pursued  a  hm- 
able  coui-sc,  and  the  treatment  has  seemed  to  be  soccessful.  Wnni  rf 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  that  is,  the  history  bsfnl 
on  the  observation  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to 
pursue  its  course  under  favorable  hygienic  eircumstances.  uninfluencfd  by 
therapeutical  interference,  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  elfcc: 
of  different  methods  of  treatment.  As  a  contribution  toward  the  fcncpvl- 
edgo  Just  referred  to,  my  report  of  thirteen  cases  at  Bellevnc  Hosfitil 
(to  which  reference  has  been  already  made)  possesses  value.  In  thw 
cases  palliative  measures  solelv  were  employed.  In  one  case  only  ras  tlie 
heart  aill-cted,  perieaiilitis  occiuTiiig  in  thi^  cn^i'  iliructly  tin-  jiiitivut  wis 
admitted ;  and  exclusive  of  this  case,  as  already  stated,  the  mean  doraticii 
of  the  disease  was  26  days,  the  minimum  being  12  and  the  maximmi)  H 
days.  These  facts  go  to  show  an  intrinsic  tendency  in  the  disease  toad 
within  a  shorter  period,  and  a  less  degree  of  liability  to  complicatieBi 
than  have  been  hitherto  generally  supposed.  And,  in  view  of  these  bets, 
it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  influence  of  diflTerent  methodi 
of  treatment  over  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  occurrence  of 
complications  has  been  much  over-estimated.  Each  of  the  measura 
above  enumerated  i>robablj'  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  useful  in  certain  cases, 
hut  a  special  controlling  influence  over  the  disease  is  exerted  by  none, 
and  clinical  observation  has  shown  the  development  of  endocarditis,  peri- 
carditis, and  other  complications,  under  all  of  them.  It  is  not  woitk 
while,  tlicrefore,  to  discuss  their  merits  and  demerits  severalty,  considered 
as  constituting  exclusively  or  chiefly  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  More- 
over, at  the  present  time,  few,  if  any,  practitioners  rely  upon  any  one  of 
these  measures,  exclusively  or  chiefly. 

Of  late  years  the  practitioners  of  this  country  have  generally  adopted 
the  alkaline  treatment,  first  systematically  employed  by  Dr.  Wright  u 
1847,  and  afterward,  on  a  large  scale,  by  Oarrod  and  Fuller.     The  Wear- 
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structures.  The  redness  is  due  to  an  erythema  in  the  form  of  patches  or 
zones  which  do  not  present  well-defined  borders.  The  redness,  like  the 
swelling,  is  not  apparent  over  the  hip  and  shoulder,  but  only  over  joints 
comparatively  superficial.  The  swelling  and  redness  are,  in  general,  pro- 
portionate to  the  acuteness  of  the  rheumatism. 

In  some  cases  several  joints  are  affected  either  simultaneously  or  in 
quick  succession  (Polyarthritis) ;  in  other  cases  the  affection  is  limited 
to  a  single  joint  for  a  greater  or  less  period  (Monoarthiitis).  In  the 
course  of  the  disease,  in  most  cases,  various  joints  are  successively  affected, 
and  frequently  a  greater  or  less  number  of  joints  are  affected  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  to  leave  one  or 
more  joints  abruptly,  the  local  phenomena  sometimes  disappearing  within 
a  few  hours,  and  to  attack  as  abruptly  other  joints.  Different  cases  differ 
as  regards  the  number  of  joints  affected  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  in 
some  cases  few  or  no  joints  escape,  and  in  other  cases  the  rheumatic  in- 
flammation is  limited  to  a  few  joints  or  to  a  single  joint.  The  fibrous 
tissues  elsewhere  than  within  and  around  the  joints,  and  exclusive  of  the 
visceral  organs,  are  liable  to  be  attacked.  Thus,  those  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand  and  of  the  instep,  the  ligaments  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  the 
sclerotic  tunic  of  the  eye  are  sometimes  involved. 

The  disease  is  extremely  irregular  as  regards  the  number  of  joints 
affected,  either  simultaneously,  or  successively,  the  order  in  which  they 
ore  attacked,  etc. ;  yet  the  local  manifestations  are  governed  by  an  im- 
portant pathologictd  law,  viz.,  the  law  of  parallelism.  Corresponding 
joints  are  often  affected  together,  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  differ- 
ent affected  joints  are  either  on  one  side  of  the  body,  or  joints  on  the  two 
sides  which  are  analogous,  viz.,  the  knee  and  elbow,  wrist  and  ankle,  hip 
and  shoulder,  are  affected  in  combination.  In  an  analysis  of  21  cases 
with  reference  to  this  point,  out  of  88  instances  in  which  either  a  joint 
was  affected  singly  or  more  or  less  joints  affected  in  combination,  there 
was  but  a  single  violation  of  the  law  of  parallelism.^  This  disease,  there- 
fore, is  eminently  one  of  the  bilateral  or  symmetrical  diseases.  As  respects 
the  relative  liability  of  the  different  joints  to  become  affected,  the  analysis 
just  referred  to  showed  the  order  to  be  as  follows :  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist, 
shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  phalangeal  joints,  first  of  the  hands,  and  second  of 
the  feet,  and  the  maxillary  joint. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
febrile  movement.  As  already  stated,  the  disease  is  sometimes  called 
rheumatic  fever.  In  addition  to  the  feet  that  the  fever  sometimes  precedes 
the  local  manifestation,  a  reason  for  the  ])ropriety  of  this  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  joints  affected  or  the  intensity  of  the  rheu- 
matic inflammation,  as  denoted  by  pain,  soreness,  heat,  etc.  The  researches 
of  Louis  show  the  fever  to  be  less  intense,  judging  from  the  pulse,  than 
in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonitis,  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  erysipelas  of  the 
face.  The  pulse  rarely  exceeds  90  per  minute.  The  temperature,  as 
shown  by  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  vacillates  irregularly  between  102°  and  110°  Fahr. 
The  intensity  of  this,  as  of  other  acute  or  febrile  diseases,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  the 
axilla.     Sweating  is  generally  a  symptom  more  or  less  prominent,  occur- 

>  Analysis  of  twenty-one  cases  of  articular  rheumatism,  by  the  author.  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal,  March,  1854. 
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dental  complications.  Of  21  cases  which  I  analyzed  several  years  ago, 
and  13  cases  more  recently  analyzed,  the  disease  in  the  latter  cases  being 
left  to  pursue  its  natural  course,  making  in  all  34  cases,  pneumonitis  oc- 
curred in  only  one  case ;  and  these  cases  furnished  not  a  single  example  of 
pleuritis,  irrespective  of  pneumonitis,  nor  a  single  example  of  bronchitis. 

The  meninges  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  affected.  Examples,  however, 
are  infrequent.  Active  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  are  events  ob- 
served in  a  small  number  of  cases.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  appear- 
ances denoting  meningitis  have  been  found  after  death,  but  in  other  cases 
the  cerebral  structures  are  devoid  of  the  evidence  of  inflammation.  The 
events  just  named  are  sometimes  associated  with  pericarditis,  and  are  pro- 
bably connected  pathologically  with  the  latter  affection.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  rheumatic  inflammation  may  attack  the  meninges  of  the 
braih,  leaving  no  traces  after  death,  as  has  been  observed  with  respect  to 
the  joints.  There  is  also  room  for  the  supposition  that,  in  some  cases, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  may  be  due  to  uraemia,  disease  of  the 
kidneys  being  accidentally  associated  with  rheumatism.  That  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  proper  to  rheumatism  may  determine  these  events 
toxically,  as  conjectured  by  Fuller  and  others,  is  hardly  probable  in  view 
of  the  iufrequency  of  their  occurrence.  Meningitis,  distinguished  as  rheu- 
matic, has  some  distinctive  features  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious section  (vide  page  630).  Cerebral  embolism  from  masses  of  flbrin 
detached  from  within  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  is  an  event  of  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  case  of  a  male  patient  under  my  observation,  peri- 
tonitis was  developed  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  the  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation ending  in  recovery. 

The  duration  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  varies  greatly.  The  disease 
ends  from  self-limitation,  but  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  duration  are 
widely  apart.  These  statements  have  reference  to  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease when  left  to  itself,  that  is,  no  active  measures  of  treatment  being 
employed.  In  1862,  I  observed,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  13  cases  which 
were  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  uninfluenced  by  therapeutical  inter- 
ference, some  palliative  measures  being  alone  employed.  I  am  not  aware 
that,  prior  to  this  date,  any  one  had  imdertaken  to  study,  in  this  way,  the 
natural  history  of  the  disease.  I  reported  the  13  cases  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  No.  for  July,  1863,  entitling  my  article  "  A 
Contribution  toward  the  Natural  History  of  Articular  Rheumatism.''  In 
making  an  analysis,  in  1854,  of  the  cases  which  I  had,  at  that  time,  re- 
corded (24)  and  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease,  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  therapeutical  measures. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  in  my  report  of  the  analysis  of  24  cases,  in 
1854,  I  used  the  following  words  :  "  At  the  present  moment  we  cannot 
answer  the  question,  ^  what  are  the  intrinsic  tendencies  of  articular  rheu- 
matism as  respects  its  continuance,  its  complications,  and  its  remote  con- 
sequences in  the  organism  ?'  Were  we  able  to  answer  this  question  by  an 
appeal  to  facts,  we  should  then  have  a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  influences  of  different  methods  of  treatment  pur- 
sued in  a  series  of  cases ;  as  it  is,  in  bringing  statistical  information  to 
bear  on  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease,  wc  can  only  study  the  immediate 
effects  of  different  remedies,  and  institute  comparisons,  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  etc.,  in  differ- 
ent series  of  cases  treated  by  different  methods."*     In  my  "  Contribution 

>   Vide  Buffalo  Med.  Journal,  March,  1854,  vol.  ix.  p.  557. 
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report  of  25  cases  in  the  Trans.  Boj^al  Med.  Chirurg.  Society,  1869,  the 
average  duration  was  10  days. 

The  illness  of  patients  affected  with  rheumatism  may  be  indefinitely 
prolonged  by  pericarditis  and  pleuritis.  But  of  the  cases  which  1  ana- 
lyzed in  1854,  embracing  five  cases  of  endocarditis  and  one  case  of 
endo-pcricarditis,  different  methods  of  treatment  being  employed,  the 
minimum  duration  was  T  days,  the  maximum  26  days,  and  the  average 
duration  was  a  little  less  than  of  all  the  cases,  viz.,  a  fraction  over  16  days. 

A  peculiarity  of  rheumatism  is,  it  does  not,  like  the  essential  fevers,  for 
example,  pursue  a  steady  continuous  march  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  but  its  course  is  often  marked  by  notable  fluctuations  as  regards  the 
general  and  local  symptoms,  more  especially  the  latter.  Not  infrequently, 
after  a  few  days,  the  affected  joints  are  nearly  free  f^om  pain,  soreness, 
etc.,  the  febrile  movement  subsides,  and  convalescence  appears  to  be  near 
at  hand,  when  suddenly,  the  local  manifestations  and  the  fever  are  renewed 
with  perhaps  as  much  or  even  more  intensity  than  before.  This  may 
occur  repeatedly  during  the  career  of  the  disease. 

Pathological  Character. — In  view  of  the  number  of  parts  in  which 
the  local  manifestations  are  often  seated,  the  apparent  migration  of  the 
inflammation  from  part  to  part,  and  more  especially  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  parallelism  in  the  arthritic  affections,  it  is  a  reasonable  sup- 
position that  the  pathology  of  the  disease  involves  a  morbid  principle  in 
the  blood.  The  view  now  held  by  most  pathologists  is,  that  a  materies 
morbi  does  exist  in  the  blood.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
material,  all  pathologists  are  not  agreed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
uric  acid ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  blood  in  forty  typical  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism, by  Garrod,  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  larger 
quantity  than  exists  in  health,  whereas  in  gout  the  presence  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  a  morbid  quantity  is  demonstrable.^  Others  have  adopted  the 
supposition  of  Prout,  that  the  morbid  principle  is  lactic  acid.  The  ma- 
jority of  pathologists,  at  the  present  moment,  appear  to  regard  this  sup- 
position as  probably  correct,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  rational 
basis  of  treatment.  The  supposition  is,  however,  in  the  existing  state  of 
our  knowledge,  hypothetical ;  that  is,  its  correctness  is  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished by  demonstrative  proof.  Assuming  the  hypothesis  to  be  true,  it  is 
evident  that  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  is  an  effect  of  morbid 
conditions  of  which  nothing  positive  is  ^t  present  known.  Lactic  acid  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  during  the  destruction  of  sugar  in  the  lungs  in 
health ;  it  may  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  its*presence  in  the  general 
circulation  depends  on  circumstances  which  either  occasion  its  undue 
formation  or  which  interfere  with  its  entering  into  combinations  leading 
to  its  disappearance.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  lactic  acid  is 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatinous  and  albuminoid  tissues. 
Discussion  of  these  or  other  conjectures  would  be  here  out  of  place ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  morbid  principle  in  the  blood,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
doubtless  an  intrinsic  production ;  that  is,  it  is  not  received  from  without 
the  body.  The  pathological  essence  of  the  disease  underlies  the  produc- 
tion of  j'his  principle.  So  long  as  its  production  goes  on,  the  career  of 
the  disease  continues,  and  the  disease  ends  when  the  principle  is  no  longer 
produced.  This  principle,  circulating  with  the  blood,  acts  upon  certain 
parts  and  gives  rise  to  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease ;  and  in  its 
action  upon  parts  it  shows  an  election  for  the  fibrous  tissues  and  espe- 

'  On  Qout  and  Rheumatic  Qout.    London,  Second  Edition,  1868. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  requires  but  a  brief  consideration.  The 
disease  is  to  be  discriminated  from  gout  and  rheumatic  gout.  For  the 
differential  points  involved  in  this  discrimination,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapter  treating  of  the  latter  disease.  In  general,  the  diagnostic  fea- 
tures of  acute  articular  rheumatism  are  so  obvious  that  the  disease  is  at 
once  recognized.  The  chief  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  exclusive  of  the  dis- 
crimination from  gout  and  rheumatic  gout,  relates  to  cases  in  which  the 
rheumatic  affection  is  confined  to  a  single  joint.  The  problem,  in  these 
cases,  is  to  distinguish  rheumatism  from  a  i)urely  local  affection  of  the 
Joint,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  synovitis^  or  simple  acute  arthritis. 
The  following  are  the  points  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  :  The 
fixedness  of  the  inflammation  in  a  single  joint,  from  the  first,  in  the  latter, 
whereas  in  articular  rheumatism  it  is  rare  that  the  mobility  of  the  dis- 
ease is  not  to  some  extent  manifested.  The  existence  of  fever  in  some 
cases  of  articular  rheumatism  prior  to  the  affection  of  the  joint.  The 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  febrile  movement  and  the  local  phe- 
nomena in  rheumatic  cases.  The  longer  duration  of  the  local  affection  in 
cases  not  rheumatic,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  swelling  and  redness  being 
greater  than  in  rheumatic  cases.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  local 
affection,  often,  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
use  of  the  affected  joint,  the  disappearance  and  recovery  being  more  slow 
in  cases  not  rheumatic.  The  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  rheumatic  cases.  The  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  previous  occurrence  of  rheumatism  are  points  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Cases  of  pyaemia  in  which  a  purulent  effusion  takes  place  into  certain 
joints,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  cases  of  rheumatism.  Attention  to 
the  antecedent  and  concomitant  circumstances  should  prevent  this  error. 
Purulent  collections  within  the  joints  in  cases  of  puerperal  fever  are  em- 
braced in  this  categoiy. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  is  very  rarely  fatal ;  the  immediate  danger 
to  life  is  exceedingly  small.  When  death  takes  place  dunng  the  career 
of  the  disease,  it  is  due  to  complications,  including  under  this  head  peri- 
carditis. But  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  pericarditis  occurs  do  not 
end  fatally.  Active  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  denote  imminent 
danger,  but  it  has  l)een  seen  that  these  are  extremely  infrequent  events. 
Pulmonary  complications  may  prove  serious. 

The  disease,  aside  from  the  complications  just  referred  to,  and  the 
suffering  attending  it,  is  serious  in  view  of  the  liability  to  endocarditis 
which  may  lay  the  foundation  for  incurable  and  grave  lesions  of  the  heart. 
The  immediate  danger  from  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  slight ;  the  lesions 
resulting  from  this  affection  rarely  occasion  inconvenience  until  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years.  Grave  cardiac  lesions  do  not  invariably  follow 
rheumatic  endocaixlitis,  and  in  some  cases  there  remains  no  evidence  of 
any  permanent  injury  from  that  disease. 

The  liability  to  embolism  is  to  be  mentioned  as  incidental  to  endo- 
carditis. The  emboli  may  be  derived  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
being  due  to  the  formation  of  fibrinous  masses  in  connection  with  endo- 
carditis ;  or  a  clot  may  form  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  cause 
plugging  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Sudden  death,  during  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatism  is  sometimes  caused  by  pulmonary  embolism.  An  ex- 
ample has  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  patient,  a  robust  man,  aged 
about  50,  was  apparently  convalescing  from  a  mild  attack  of  rheumatism. 
He  had  been  treated  with  alkalies  and  opium.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  endocarditis.    Suddenly,  in  the  evening,  he  was  seized  with  acute  pain 
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bonate  of  potassa,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and 
soda,  or  the  Rochelle  salt,  are  the  remedies  usually  employed.  Garrod's 
report  of  fifty  cases  treated  with  alkalies  largely  given  showed  an  average 
duration  of  six  or  seven  days;  and  in  no  case,  after  the  patient  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  this  treatment  for  forty-eight  hours,  was  any 
affection  of  the  heart  developed.^  The  alkaline  treatment,  provided  it 
be  not  pushed  too  far,  nor  continued  too  long,  has  the  negative  merit 
of  doing  no  harm  if  it  fail  to  do  good.  It  would,  however,  be  an  errone- 
ous inference,  from,  the  foregoing  statement  of  Fuller,  that  cardiac  com- 
plications never  occur  after  the  patient  is  fairly  und^r  the  influence  of 
this  treatment.  I  have  notes  of  several  cases  seen  in  consultation  in 
which  pericarditis  was  developed  when  alkalies  had  been  freely  given, 
the  urine  having  been  rendered  alkaline.  But  that  the  liability  to  these 
complications  is  lessened  by  this  treatment  must  be  admitted.  Moreover, 
this  treatment  seems  to  exert  some  influence  in  abridging  the  duration  of 
the  disease.  With  reference  to  these  points,  the  following  statistics  com- 
municated by  Dr.  John  G.  Blake  maybe  cited:  In  125  cases  treated 
with  large  doses  of  the  alkalies,  the  average  stay  in  hospital  was  twenty- 
five  days,  and  cardiac  complications  were  developed  in  18.  In  175  cases 
treated  in  other  ways,  the  average  sta}'  was  thirty^fivo  daj's,  and  cardiac 
complications  were  developed  in  18.  "  Two  deaths  occurred  among  those 
treated  with  the  alkalies,  although  given  in  the  doses  recommended  by 
Fuller.'"  Fuller  claims  for  the  alkaline  treatment  efficiently  pursued 
the  power  of  lessening  the  febrile  movement,  relieving  the  arthritic  in- 
flammation, abridging  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  preventmg  endo- 
carditis and  pericarditis.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  which  is  manifestly 
the  great  object  of  treatment,  he  states  in  a  lecture  delivered  December, 
1862,  that  his  experience  embraced,  up  to  that  time,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  cases,  and  that  "  in  no  single  instance  has  any  heart  affection 
occurred  after  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment  for  twenty-four 
hours."' 

The  alkaline  treatment  is  consistent  with  the  view  which  has  been  pre- 
sented of  tiie  pathology  of  the  disease.  Rationally,  according  to  tbis 
view,  what  is  most  to  be  desired  in  the  treatment  is  the  arrest  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  materies  morhi  contained  in  the  blood.  There  are  no  known 
means  of  reaching  this  end.  Next  to  this,  to  neutralize  and  eliminate  the 
morbid  principle  from  the  blood,  are  the  rational  objects  of  treatment. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  alkaline  treatment  accomplishes  these  objects.  As- 
suming the  principle  to  be  lactic  acid,  it  is  neutralized  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  alkalies,  and  an  effect  of  the  treatment  is  an  increase  of  the  secre- 
tion of  urine.  With  reference  to  the  latter  object,  a  saline  diuretic  may 
be  advantageously  added. 

'  Vide  *'0n  a  SnccoBafnl  Mothod  of  treating  Acnto  Rheuniatlsm  by  Large  and 
Frequent  Doses  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  by  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  Trans. 
Royal  Med.  and  Cliirnrpr.  Bocioty,  1855. 

«  Vide  Medical  and  Surreal  Reports  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  1871.  For  an 
analysis  of  the  cases  treated  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  by  different  remedies, 
vide  article  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dickinson,  in  Trans.  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Society,  1863. 
The  statistics  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Dickinson  afford  concluaive  evidence  of  the  use- 
fulness of  tlie  alkaline  treatment  as  regards  diminishing  the  liability  to  cardiac 
complications.  Of  48  cases  in  which  a"*'  full  alkaline  treatment*'  was  emploj'ed, 
ia  one  case  only  did  the  heart  become  affected.  Per  contra^  of  113  cases  in  which 
other  methods  of  treatment  were  employed  in  35  the  heart  waa  affected.  Dr. 
Dickinson^s  statistics  show  that  a  "partial  alkaline  treatment"  is  useless.  To  be 
successful  the  alkalies  given  should  be  sufficient  to  render  the  urine  alkaline. 

»  Vide  Medical  News  and  Library,  February,  1868. 
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To  secure  as  quicklj'  as  possible  tbc  protective  agency  MgihiM  <ai^ 
affectioss,  the  alkali  selected  sLi^uld  be  giveo  at  outx  fu  Urge-  do«i  at 
repeated  at  ebort  intervals  uatil  the  uriue  gives  nu  ttlkalitw  nae ' 
Fuller  advises  from  one  to  tno  drachms  of  the  liicturiwiutc  of  ct ._ 
potaaan  or  soda  repeated  every  four  hours.  To  render  it  more  gnblgl  b 
the  |)a1ate  and  stomach,  citric  acid  or  lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  Mh 
dose,  which  is  to  be  taken  during  effervesceuoe.  'This  quanlity,  tkm 
given,  is  generally  well  borne,  and  the  urine,  as  a  rale,  is  rend«»dilb' 
line  in  twenty-four  hours.  1  hare  given,  without  inconvetueocc  to  U* 
patient,  the  dose  just  stated,  every  two  hours,  and  prodoaed  alkaliiut;«f 
the  urine  in  twelve  hours.  The  quantity  of  tlie  alkaline  remed;  tbmU 
be  much  diminished  as  soon  as  the  urine  is  alkaline,  the  doees  aft«mii 
being  repeated  once  or  twice  only  in  the  tweiUy-four  bours.  To  «m» 
more  diuretic  effect  than  in  produced  by  the  alkaline  remedy  alone,  tk 
acetate,  nitrate,  or  bitartrate  of  |>otasea,  the  acetat«  of  ammonia,  or  liid 
doses  of  colchicum,  may  be  added.  I'be  tartrate  of  potaftsa  ami  Mh, 
which  is  much  used  as  an  alkaline  remedy  in  this  disease,  is  infenurt* 
the  bicarbonate  of  potasea  or  soda,  because  it  must  be  given  for  ■  ItMpt 
period  before  alkalinity  of  the  urine  is  produced.  It  ia  vrell  adapbtl  lu  oyik 
tain  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  dHuc,  after  tltis  condition  luis  b««o  ]■» 
duccd  by  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  so<la.  A  writer  in  tbc  Laaim 
Lancet,  Jan.  21,  1865,  who  had  experience<l  repeated  aCtaukii  of  acdt 
rheumatism,  states  that  be  has  apparently  an-ested  the  |>r<^n.-se  »f  lb 
disease  by  resorting  promptly  to  on  alkaline  b.ith,  prepared  W  dis^viif 
in  2i  gallons  of  water  at  100°  Fahr.  two  pounds  of  the  bieiu-lioaal*  -rf 
pol.iflsa  and  one  pound  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  the  period  of  r^nuini^ 
in  the  bath  being  ten  minutes. 

The  alkaline  treatment  does  not  preclude  other  thcrnpcutical  iDnttnm 
which  are  apt  to  be  employed  with  refereoce  to  the  indicatione  ia  iudi- 
vidual  casea.  Bleeding,  if  ever  advisalde,  is  indicated  only  in  eutt  ■■ 
which  the  febrile  movement  is  intense,  and  the  patient  plt-thonV,  Tbi 
tincture  of  aconite  is  useful  as  sm  arleriul  si'ibitive  .Tnd  ;iii  .Tmi-jiraiii 
reiiifily,  the  lemiXTatiii-c,  as  well  as  the  frciiuem-y  nf  t:,.  i  ,.■-  '.'.i-,; 
reducied  by  it.  If  the  tliernioiaetcr  denote  an  iuen-ji--  :  , 
or  above,  105°  or  101°  Falic,  cold  water  may  he  eniji]'     .         .  ■; 

sponging  the  body  or  the  wet  sheet.  No  harm,  under  these  circnmetucM, 
need  be  apprehended  from  this  measure,  and,  hy  diminiahing  the  tempen- 
ture  of  the  body,  its  elScac}',  as  a  palliative  measure,  to  say  the  least,  is 
marked.  Full  doses  of  quinia,  if  well  tolerateil,  arc  useful.  ContiniKil 
purging  is  never  indicated.  It  conflicts  with  the  alkaline  treatment,  uni 
the  necessity  for  frequent  dejections  occasions  much  suffering.  Opiitw 
often  afford  much  relief,  and  should  be  given  according  to  the  amouui  of 
suffering  from  piun,  restlessness,  and  vigilance.  They  are  especially  imli- 
cated  at  night.  Diluents  should  be  given  freely.  Carbonated  water  and 
lemonade  maj'  be  allowed  ab  libilum  so  long  as  the  stomach  is  not  iocoa- 
modcd.  Lomon-juice  given  in  large  qu.antity  is  one  of  the  remedies  for 
this  disease  in  vogue  within  late  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  alkaline  remertv, 
hut,  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  urine  alkaline,  the  Htomscfa 
often  rebels  against  it,  and  tlie  alkaline  carbonates  are  to  be  preferred. 

Tonics,  and  especially  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  are  useful.  Nothin)? 
is  gained  by  lowering  the  powers  of  the  system.  The  diet  should  be  nutri- 
tious. The  appetite  may  be  encouraged,  and  wholesome  food  atlowei]  to 
the  extent  of  the  capacity  for  digestion.  Remedies  which  compromise 
appetite  and  digestion  are  of  doubtful  utility.  A  moderate  quantity  of 
wine  or  spirit  is  sometimes  advisable.     In  short,  having  brought  the  sy*- 
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tern  under  the  effect  of  the  alkaline  treatment,  and  maintaining  this  effect, 
it  is  an  object  to  preserve  and  restore  the  vital  forces. 

The  affected  joints  claim  local  measures  of  treatment.  The  application 
of  cloths  saturated  Tvith  an  alkaline  and  opiate  solution,  as  recommended 
by  Fuller,  is  useful.  Fuller's  solution  consists  of  from  four  to  six  drachms  X 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  an  ounce 
of  Battley's  solution  (for  which  laudanum  may  be  substituted),  two  ounces 
of  glycerine  and  nine  ounces  of  rose-water.  The  soap  and  opium  liniment 
is  a  good  local  application.  A  liniment  containing  chloroform  has  been 
found  useful.  I  have  found  the  tincture  of  aconite  applied  to  the  parts 
to  afford  marked  relief.  Some  practitioners  prefer  to  envelop  the  joints 
with  dry  flannel  or  cotton  wool.  Jn  the  choice  of  local  applications,  the 
sensations  of  the  patient  may  serve  as  a  guide.  Extension  of  the  limbs 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  or  by  simply  a  cord,  pulley, 
and  weight,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  articulated  surfaces 
upon  each  other,  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  at  Bellevue  Uospital,  and 
found  to  afford  in  some  cases  marked  relief. 

Much  relief  is  afforded,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  what  may  be  termed 
methodic  friction.  Using  some  lubricating  embrocation,  the  friction  at 
first  over  the  affected  joints,  if  they  be  extremely  tender,  must  be  as  light 
OS  possible  to  avoid  giving  pain.  The  force  of  the  friction,  however,  may 
be  gradually  increased,  until,  at  length,  the  patient  is  sometimes  able  to 
bear  without  suffering  as  much  pressure  as  can  conveniently  be  made. 
Methodic  friction,  gradually  increased  up  to  as  much  pressure  with  the 
hands  as  can  be  bonie  without  pain,  leaves  the  atf'ected  joints  more  com- 
fortable for  several  hours,  and  the  operation  may  be  rei:)eated  once  or 
twice  daily. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  has  been  al- 
ready considered.  Pleuritis  and  pneumonitis  are  to  be  treated  according 
to  the  indications  in  individual  cases,  the  same  as  when  they  occur  in  other 
pathological  connections.  The  indications  pertaining  to  active  delirium, 
convulsions,  and  coma  are  derived  from  the  pathological  conditions  with 
which  these  events  may  be  associated,  viz.,  either  cerebral  meningitis  or 
luiemia. 

A  plan  of  treatment  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  advocated  in  1850, 
by  a  French  physician,  Dechilly,*  has  recently  been  revived  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert Davies,  of  London.  The  plan  consists  in  the  ai)plication  of  several 
large  blisters  near  the  affected  joints.  The  blisters  are  to  be  applied 
simultaneously,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  acted  thoroughly. 
The  flow  of  serum  is  to  be  promoted  after  the  removal  of  the  blisters,  by 
linseed-meal  poultices.  In  one  of  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Davies,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  amount  of  surface  blistered  was  29C^  square 
inches.  Dr.  Davies  claims  that  this  local  tn^atment  should  supersede 
other  measures,  lie  explains  its  supposed  ellicacy  by  attributing  to  the 
blisters  the  power  of  eliminating  the  viateriva  of  the  disease  by  means  of 
the  serum  discharged,  lie  states  that  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline  by 
the  oixjration  of  the  blisters.  Of  13  hospitiil  cases,  treated  after  this  plan, 
which  are  reported  by  Dr.  Di;vies,  the  minimum  duration  in  hospital  was 
16  days,  and  the  maximum  duration  40  days.  The  average  duration  was 
a  fraction  under  26  days.  The  report  does  not  contain  data  for  deter- 
mining the  duration  of  the  disease  from  the  attack  to  convalescence.  Of 
thirteen  cases  reported  by  mc,  in  which  the  disease  was  allowed  to  pursue 
its  course,  the  minimum  duration  was  12' days,  and  the  maximum  dura- 

»  Vide  Archives  de  M6d.,  Nov.  1866. 
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tion  50  (liiys,  the  avprnge  duratioD  being  a  portion  over  30  d»js,    Vm- 1 
paring  tilths*:  atalistics  it  is  seen  ihat  tUc  casts  w[>Mrtni  by  Or.  Dtils  I 
furnish  very  IJUlc  evidence  of  tile  (Msiiose  buviog  bwn  abridged  lijr  lit  1 
treatment  ptii-sued.    Dr.  Davies  claims  fur  this  plau  of  tn-atmutHsIA 
has  a  curative  clfcct  on  eudocanlitiB  if  this  (.-oin plication  have  inkes  |te 
before  the  treatment  is  commenced,  and  that  it  prevenia  the  occnmact 
inllammation  of  the  structures  of  the  heart,     lie  etat«a,  that  of  Ma 
thus  treated,  iii  ST  there  existed  cardiac  ooinplicatiou  wbeo  the  titstaci 
was  commenced,  and  in  33  there  was  iio  cardiac  coraplicatton ;  of  tk  Jt 
cases  25  wore  discharged  tree  from  evidence   of  cardiac  disease.    Ik 
aven^'  duration  of  the  disease  in  them  50  cases  is  not  given.' 

Dr.  DaCoata  has  reported  30  caWs  treated  with  the  bromidie  of  ai 
nium  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  every  thne  houn.  Uf 
three  cases  in  23  there  was  no  cardiac  complication  trhen  this  tn«la<it  t, 
was  commenced,  and  ill  none  of  the  23  cases  was  anj-  cardiac  coin)di» 
tion  subsequently  develoijed.  The  mt-aii  duration  of  the  disease  •!*  Jii 
days.'  Dr.  Charles  E.  Buckingham,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  estola,  as  acrlilj 
a  curative  influence,  a  remedy  calletl  by  Trousseau  the  syrup  of  li>K 
Dr.  Buckingham  states  that  in  hi«  esperieiice  this  remedy  lian  yivni 
more  auccessful  than  any  other.'  The  doses  given  by  bim  are  frvmM 
to  forty-five  drops,  repeated  after  intervals  of  from  two  to  six  honn,a)' 
cording  to  the  severity  of  the  ease  and  the  age  of  the  |>atirJil.  Th 
remedy  should  be  given  in  unskimmed  milk  iu  tjuatitity  from  a  taU^ 
Biioonfiil  to  fouroimces  according  to  the  size  of  the  doses.  It  bhouliIM 
b*  given  in  pill  or  dissolved  in  water.  The  nrinc  is  not  rcnderwl  alk»I^>e 
by  thia  remi-dy.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  duration  in  a  dozen  c*w 
treated  by  Dr.  Buckingham  with  this  remedy  alone  was  ten  days.* 

Sabaoute  and  Chioaio  Artienlar  Eh«naatiiH. 

The  term  ohrouic  rheumatism  is  upcd  in  a  comprebensivc,  indefinite 
ecuso  fniliraeiiig  a  vniii-lv  of  udLftiiniH,  ]t  i-*  cumiimnly  s]ijili,-(i,  llJ 
alone  to  ciiscs  Hhit^li  j.r.'-.'iit  IL^'  dMiiiftiv,'  !V;ilu]>>  ..f  the  ,(i-.  :,-,■■  i-l 
coDsidered,  save  that  acuteness  of  the  symptoms  is  wanting,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  continue  indeflnitelj-,  but  to  affections  resembling  articnlir 
rheumatism  only  in  their  situations,  and  to  persisting  pains  in  diSbnnl 
jtarts  of  the  bofly.  There  is  confusion  as  regards  the  affections  grouped 
under  this  name,  and  under  the  name  rhenmatic  gout,  which  1  shall  not 
undertake  to  clear  up  in  treating  of  these  affeetions,  and  I  shall  therefore 
devote  but  a  brief  siiace  to  their  consideration,  referring  the  reader,  fori 
fuller  exposition  of  our  present  knowledge  respecting  them,  to  other  worts. 

Articular  rheumatism,  in  a  subacute  and  chronic  form,  is  frequently 
presented  in  medical  practice.  The  local  phenomena  are,  pain  of  lea 
intensity  than  in  the  acute  disease,  and  sometimes  only  felt  during  mort- 

'  The  reports  by  Dr.  Davie*  are  contaiaed  in  Vols,  1  and  3,  of  clinical  lectom 
and  reports  by  Uie  Medical  and  Surgical  itaff  ol'  ibc  Li>nUou  Hospital.  Londtoi, 
HHJ4. 

J   Vid«  Penn.  Ilospital  Reports,  Vol,  2,  I860. 

'  Vide  Boston  Med.  aiid  Surjj.  Juurual,  Febrnarj  £eih,  and  April  4lh  ud  lllli. 
1807. 

•  The  formula  for  the  preparation  of  tbii  remedy  is  as  follows  :  Two  onncrt  nf 
caustic  lime  mixed  with  eight  ounccaof  sugar  ia  a  mortar.  Pour  over  this  irijinit 
a  pint  (wine  measure)  of  boiling  water,  snd  aHpr»  ards  add  enough  more  boUirg 
water  to  make  up  the  pint.  The  preparalion  is  ready  for  use  after  it  has  limi 
filtered.  Vide  Half-yearly  Compendium  of  Medical  Science,  Parti.,  January,  ISCtl. 
Philadelpbia. 
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meats  of  the  affected  joints,  tenderness  on  pressure  comparatively  slight, 
Uftd  Aiore  or  less  swelling  of  joints  not  imbedded  in  muscle.  Increase 
of  heat  and  erythematous  redness  are  frequently  wanting.  More  or  less 
of  the  articulations  may  be  affected.  As  in  the  acute  form,  different 
Joints  are  liable  to  be  attacked  successively  and  irregularly.  Not  iufre- 
qaently  the  disease,  after  a  time,  becomes  concentrated,  and  remains  fixed 
in  a  single  joint.  As  in  the  acute  form,  the  fibrous  tissues  entering  into 
ligaments,  tendons,  bursse,  and  aponeuroses  are  liable  \o  be  affected. 
The  liability  of  the  joints  of  the  ossicles  within  the  ear  to  become  affected 
with  rheumatism  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Buckler,  in  1853.' 

As  regards  the  general  symptoms,  there  is  little  or  no  febrile  move- 
ment and  the  different  functions  of  the  body  may  not  appear  to  be  much, 
if  at  all,  disturbed.  The  appetite,  digestion,  and  nutrition  may  be  unaf- 
fected, and  the  local  manifestations,  in  these  cases,  seem  to  be  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  possession  of  health. 

Different  cases  offer  a  great  diversity  in  the  grade  of  severity  of  tlie 
disease,  in  its  march,  and  in  its  remote  consequences.  In  mild  cases,  pa- 
tients are  able  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  complaining  only  of  more 
or  less  soreness  and  stiffness  in  moving  the  affected  paits.  Sometimes 
inconvenience  is  experienced  only  when  movements  are  first  made  after  a 
period  of  rest.  Some  patients  experience  inconvenience  only  after  irre- 
gular intervals,  and  they  are  apt  to  suffer  more  or  less  with  changes  of 
the  weather.  In  other  cases,  movements  of  the  affected  parts  occasion 
great  pain,  and  in  severe  cases  patients  are  confined  to  the  bed.  Cases 
of  confirmed,  long-standing  chronic  rheumatism  are  met  with  occasionally 
in  private  practice,  and  all  large  hospitals  furnish  examples  in  which  the 
disease  has  led  to  anchylosis  of  various  joints,  with  great  distortion  of 
the  limbs  and  atrophy  of  muscles,  the  patients  presenting  a  truly  pitiable 
spectacle  of  helplessness ;  and  yet,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  vital  func- 
tions may  be  but  little  or  not  at  all  disturbed.  Some  writers  consider 
the  affection  in  these  cases  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  disease,  wider  the 
name,  ^^  deforming  chronic  rheumatism.'' 

The  constitutional  affection  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  subacute 
and  chronic  articular  rheumatism  as  in  the  acute  foiin.  A  morbid  prin- 
ciple in  the  blood  is  supposed  to  be  involved  in  both  forms.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  this  principle  is  produced  in  less  quantity  when  the  disease 
is  subacute  and  chronic,  but  it  continues  to  be  produced  for  a  longer 
period,  or  it  is  reproduced  after  shorter  intervals.  In  the  cases  in  which 
anchylosis,  distortions  of  the  limbs,  and  atrophy  of  muscles  have  resulted 
from  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  these  results  remain,  although 
tlie  rheumatic  disease  may  not  continue. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  sometimes  follow^  the  acute,  but  this 
is  not  the  rule ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  subacute  from  the 
first.  The  disease  in  the  subacute  or  chronic,  as  well  as  the  acut^»,  form 
involves  a  diathesis  which  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Of  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  diathesis,  when  it  is  acquired,  and  those 
which,  co-operating  with  the  predisposition  to  the  disease,  determine  its 
occurrence  and  render  it  persistent,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

The  diagnosis  of  subacute  and  chronic  articular  rheumatism  involves 
discrimination  from  chronic  and  rheumatic  gout,  the  diagnostic  characters 
of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  Subacute  or  chronic 
synovitis,  not  rheumatic,  is  to  be  excluded.     The  points  to  l)e  considered 

»  Vide  On  Fibro-bronchilis  and  Rheumatic  Pneumonia,  by  Thomas  H.  Buckler, 
H.D.,  1853. 
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in  (lifferGntiating  the  latter  from  rhcHmatic  aitbritia  are.  Tor  tlw  i 
tbose  which  have  betn  stated  in  connection  with  the  diagnc 
articular  rheumatbm. 

A  variety  of  sj-novitis  affecting  the  knee-joint,  and  NntetiiiMa  olfce 
joints,  occurs  in  connection  wi!h  gonorrh(ca,  and  l«is  been  oalM  y»»m- 
rkttal  rheumaiUm.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  tlw  tcTmik» 
matism  is  mieappli^.  Bnrwcll  and  otheis  consider  this  aSectlaa  m 
l>elonglng  in  the  category  of  inflammation  of  joints  dependent  aa  pnnte 
infection  of  the  blood.  The  author  just  name*!  np[>lie9  to  tl»»»  pjanc 
form  of  disease  the  name  pi/orfArom.  He  attributes  the  p5im>iB,ta  em 
of  ao-cnlled  gonorrhoial  rheuroatiem,  to  inflaroiDntioD  of  the  prwUJc 
veins.  A  Bimilar  affection  of  the  knee  and  other  juiats  sometiinc!*  ooom 
ftfCer  childlKd,  in  consequence  of  uterine  phlebitis. 

Another  misapplication  of  the  term  rheumatism  is  vben  eyphilitx  pni- 
iMitJB  is  called  si/philitic  rheumatism.  For  the  con  hi  deration  oflMi 
li86otion  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  of  syphilis.  It  rniyk 
Stated  that  periostitis  presenting  all  the  charactcra  of  the  aft^ioa  as  tat 
at  the  tertiary  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus  is  occasionally  ob^erre^  in 
persons  who  have  not  been  afltcted  irith  syphilis. 

Subacute  articular  rheumfttisra  is  not  necessarily  chronic,  II  may  ^  , 
appear  within  the  limits  of  the  duration  of  the  acute  form  of  the  dbWK 
The  liability  to  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  is  much  less  than  whea  Ht 
disease  is  acute,  but  these  and  other  complications  occur  in  a  ceHoin  p» 
portion  of  cases.  The  sources  of  danger  are  in  tlic  liability  to  cnUm 
disease  and  the  tendency  to  become  chronic.  Chronic  articular  rheask- 
tism  is  not  dangerous  as  regards  an  immediate  tendency  to  a  fatal  term- 
nation.  But  in  view  of  its  continuance  for  an  indefinite  period  or  dtntDj 
life,  and  the  permanent  deformities  to  which  it  loads  in  some  casM,  it  i*  h> 
be  considered  as  a  disease  of  no  small  importance.  The  condition  of  [a- 
ticnts  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  led  to  lesions  involving  ancbylofis 
with  wasting  of  the  muscles,  is  hopeless  as  rcgnnls  recovery  from  tbf*' 
elFfets  of  the  cliscnse,  nlthough  the  condition  i-;  not  inconipatiMe  »iih 
comfortable  general  health  and  a  long  duration  of  life. 

The  treatment  of  subacute  and  chronic  articninr  rheuinatism  embraeci 
the  employment  of  alkalies,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  sa  in  the  ante 
form  of  the  disease.  They  shonM  not  be  continued  steadily  for  a  long 
period,  but  intermitted  from  time  to  time.  The  Vichy  water  is  an  •gne' 
able  alkaline  remedy  well  suited  to  chronic  cases.  Alkalies  are  indicated 
only  during  the  continuance  of  the  arthritic  inflammation  ;  that  i.t,  thfj 
are  not  indicated  by  the  effects  remaining  after  the  arthritic  inflarouiatiiHi 
has  ceased. 

The  preparations  of  guaiacum  have  long  been  considered  usefnl  in 
chronic  rheumatism.  Their  value  in  certain  cases  is  abundantly  ntab- 
lished  by  clinical  experience.  Either  the  simple  tincture,  the  ammoniatcd 
tincture,  the  mixture,  or  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparill.i,  into 
which  guaiacum  enters,  m.iy  be  employed.  The  bichloride  or  the  iodide 
of  mercury  is  strongly  at'vocated  by  Barwell,  and  in  conjunction,  inunc- 
tion with  the  mercurial  ointment  over  the  affected  joint  or  joints  until  tiie 
gums  are  sliglitly  touched.  Mercurial  baths  and  fumigations  are  recom- 
mended by  R&amier  and  Trousseau.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  some- 
times highly  useful.  Colcbicnm  exerts  a  good  effect  in  some  cases,  girra 
iu  small  or  moderate  doses.  Fuller  regains  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia as  "  a  remedy  of  singular  efficacy,"  given  in  doses  of  from  fiflctn  to 
tTTcnty  grains,  in  combination  with  bark.  The  same  author  has  fonnd,  ia 
some  cases,  arsenic  ser^■icoahle.     The  salts  of  quinia  are  not  infreqaentl; 
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useful.  Sulphur  is  another  useful  remedy.  All  these  remedies  are  sup- 
posed to  exert,  in  some  way,  a  modifying,  if  not  a  curative,  influence  upon 
the  disease.  The  opportunity  is  often  ottered  of  making  trial  of  them  in 
the  same  cases. 

The  relief  of  pain,  in  certain  cases,  calls  for  opiates.  They  should  be 
employed  with  as  much  reserve  as  is  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the 
object  to  be  obtained.  Aconite  will  sometimes  fulfil  the  object,  and,  if 
so,  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  local  treatment  is  important.  Benefit  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
from  small  flying  blistera  or  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Me- 
thodic friction  or  shampooing,  as  described  in  connection  with  the  local 
treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating embrocations,  is  often  of  much  utility.  Counter-irritation  by 
"  firing"  has  been  recommended.  Palliation  of  pain  may  frequently  be 
procured  by  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  or  the  veratria  oint- 
ment. The  local  as  well  as  general  measures  of  treatment  have  reference 
to  two  objects,  viz.,  the  removal  of ^  first ^  the  inflammatory  condition,  and, 
second^  the  effects  of  the  inflammation.  In  order  to  prevent  stiffness  and 
anchylosis,  passive  motion  is  advisable  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition subsides. 

External  measures  acting  upon  the  entire  surface  are,  perhaps,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  not  less  useful  than  internal  remedies.  Reference  is  had  to 
the  simple  tepid  bath,  the  alkaline  bath,  the  Turkish  bath,  the  sulphur 
vapor  bath,  and  hydropathic  packing.  The  resources  of  treatment  should 
not  be  considered  as  exhausted  without  a  fair  trial  of  these  measures. 

Measures  having  reference  to  improvement  of  the  general  health  and 
the  invigoration  of  the  sj-stem  form  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment, 
embracing  tonic  remedies,  with  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  exercise,  etc. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  which  are  essentially  the  same  in  the 
treatment  of  most  chronic  affections.  Change  from  a  cold,  changeable, 
and  humid  climate  to  one  mild,  uniform,  and  dry  often  proves  the  most 
effective  measure  which  can  be  adopted.  The  mineral  springs  are  fre- 
quently resorted  to  with  advantf^e  by  persons  suffering  from  chronic 
rheumatism.  Of  the  different  waters,  the  alkaline,  sulphurous,  saline, 
and  chalybeate  are  each  useful  in  certain  cases.  Doubtless,  however, 
much  of*  the  benefit  derived  from  watering-places  is  due  to  the  various 
incidental  hygienic  infiuences. 

Muscular  Sheumatism. 

The  affection  to  be  now  noticed  is  one  of  the  many  to  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  rheumatism  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtful  correctness. 
There  is  very  little  ground  for  supposing  that  the  essential  pathological 
condition,  or  conditions,  existing  in  the  affections  which  have  been  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter,  obtain  in  so-called  muscular  rheumatism.  This 
affection,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  its  pathological  character,  is  allied  to 
neuralgia  ;  it  is  probably  a  neuralgic  affection,  and,  as  such,  may  be  pro- 
perly called  myalgia^  and  might  with  more  intrinsic  propriety  have  been 
considered  under  that  head  than  in  the  present  connection.  I  have  placed 
it  among  the  rheumatic  affections,  because  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  commonly  known  by  the  name  muscular 
rheumatism.  Being  one  of  the  neuroses,  it  has,  of  course,  no  anatomical 
characters.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  as  an  acute  and  chronic 
affection. 

The  symptomatic  features  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  are  as  follows : 
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The  devdopment  is  asually  graiinal.  A  dull  pain  is  at  first  felt  in  « 
muscles,  which  increases,  and,  at  length,  becomes  more  or  lest  « 
The  pain  ia  comparatively  slight  when  the  affecte^l  rani^tes  an  at  rot 
Tn  certain  (wsitions  the  patient  may  be  nearly  or  iiuitc  (rve  fr«an  «<ilHi^ 
the  constant  pain  which  may  be  felt  under  these  circumstances  braig  rft 
contnaive  character,  and  spasmodic  pains  occurring  from  time  to  tint; 
but  in  movements  which  involve  oontraotaon  of  tbe  atlect«]  masckB,ib 
pain  is  severe,  cramp-like,  and  sometimes  bo  excrnciating  that  Ibe  ptfifti 
ciui  hardly  repress  loud  groans  or  cries,  Voluntivrj-  movements  wUtt 
occasion  the  severe  pain  are  avoided  as  much  as  pctssihlc.  bat  as  i(  tii» 
possible  to  maintain  rigidly  fixed  positions  of  the  bixly  as  a  whal«  or«f 
its  different  parte,  the  affected  muscles  are  at  times  thrown  into  ptiabi 
contractions,  however  much  the  patient  may  desire  to  avoid  them.  ]ln» 
ments  occurring  (luring  sleep  occasion  the  attacks  of  pain,  and,  hmee^lk 
patient  is  awakened  at  brief  intervals.  In  some  cas«8  the  afi^tion  chugcs 
its  seat  from  certain  muscles  to  others,  but  oflencr  it  remains  fixed  in  tfat 
muscles  first  affected. 

The  affecte<l  muscles  are  more  or  less  tender  on  preasnr*,  the  toAa- 
nesB  being  di^ised  over  the  while  of  the  space  which  the  mu!-cles  orcupt, 
not  limited  to  certain  points  as  in  ordinarj-  neuralgia.  The  tenderness  i) 
usually  not  great.  Aside  frcm  the  tenderness,  there  are  no  local  chuV' 
t«rs,  such  as  swelling,  heat,  or  retlness.  The  local  pbeuorncna  are  nrt 
those  of  inflammation,  as  in  articular  rhenmatisni.  If  the  local  symptom 
denote  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  the  affection  is  not  muscolar  riitnnu- 
tism.  TTnifonn  firm  pressure  over  the  affected  muscles  is  not  only  bat 
bonie,  but  affords  relief  in  cases  of  muscular  rheumatism. 

There  is  little  or  no  coostitutioual  disturbance  beyond  tbat  occasiooed 
by  the  suffering  and  loss  of  steep.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may  DM 
be  impaired,  and  there  is  no  febrile  movement. 

In  the  subacute  or  chronic  form  of  the  affection,  pain  similar  tothH 
which  belongs  to  the  aonte  form  may  be  excited  only  w  hen  the  aUnUA 
musi'k's  are  contracted  with  unusual  force;  the  patient  exiKTifiic-rs  suffer- 
ing when  he  makes  certain  violent  movements.  Iniother  cases,  pais  ii 
excited  by  particular  movements  when  they  are  first  made  after  a  poiod 
of  rest,  ami  the  pain  sliortly  disappeara  if  the  movements  be  continnaL 
The  chronic,  oftencr  than  the  acute,  affection  is  apt  to  shift  its  situatioi, 
affecting  now  certain  muscles,  and  now  those  in  another  part.  If  Ue 
chronic  affection  remain  fixed  in  particular  muscles,  they  may  becomt 
somewhat  atrophied  in  consequence  of  their  being  kept  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  a  state  of  quietude. 

The  duration  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  varies  from  a  few  hours  to 
a  week.  Exceptionally  the  affection  continues  for  several  weeks.  Tbe 
duration  of  tbe  chronic  form  is  indefluite.  It  is  often  a  very  obetinate 
affection,  persisting  for  many  months.  The  course  of  the  latter  is  usoally 
marked  by  remissions  or  intermissions.  In  certain  situations,  viz.,  the 
loins,  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  muscles  of  the  scapule,  the  chronic 
affection  is  apt  to  be  long  persisting. 

Tbe  following  are  the  principal  situations  of  muscular  rhemnatism  in 
the  acute  and  chronic  form  as  enumerated  by  Valleix :  ■ — 

1.  The  Muncles  of  the  Head. — Situated  in  the  occipito-frontal  muscle, 
the  affection  is  distinguished  from  nenrnlgia  affecting  tbe  trifacial  and  Uk 
occipital  nerve,  by  the  pain  being  referred  to  both  sides  of  tbe  head,  by 
its  being  excited  by  movements  of  the  muscle,  and  comparatively  alight 

■  Guide  de  HMccio  Practiden.    Tome  i. 
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80  long  as  the  muscle  is  at  rest,  and  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  in  dis- 
seminated points.  The  muscles  of  the  eye  are  sometimes  the  seat.  Move- 
ments of  the  eye  then  occasion  more  or  less  severe  pain.  The  temporal 
and  the  masseter  muscle  may  be  affected,  causing  pain  in  mastication. 

2.  The  Muscles  of  the  Neck, — In  this  situation  the  affection,  as  it  com- 
monly occurs,  is  known  by  the  significant  name  rheumatic  torticollis. 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  affection  when  situated  in  the  muscles  of  the 
antero-lateral  aspect  of  the  neck.  The  muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  neck  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  affection.  Valleix  applies  to  the 
affection  in  the  latter  situation  the  name  cervicodynia.  In  this  situation 
the  affection  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  occipital  neuralgia. 

3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Back, — Valleix  calls  the  affection  in  this  situ- 
ation dorsodynia.  Seated  in  these  muscles,  the  pain  is  caused  especially 
by  movements  which  approximate  the  scapulse. 

4.  The  Muscles  of  the  Loins, — In  this  situation  the  affection  is  com- 
monly known  as  lumbago,  Valleix  designates  it  lumbodynia.  This  is  a 
frequent  seat  .of  the  affection  in  a  chronic  form.  It  is  to  be  discriminated 
from  lumbar  abscess,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  and  the  pains  incident 
to  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta. 

6.  The  Thoracic  Muscles, — Here  the  affection  goes  by  the  name  pleu- 
rodynia.  In  making  the  diagnosis,  pleuritis  and  intercostal  neuralgia  are 
to  be  excluded.  This  may  easily  bo  done  by  ascertaining  the  absence  of 
the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  two  latter  affections.  The  pain  excited 
by  forced  breathing,  coughing,  and  sneezing  is  not  unlike  that  in  pleuritis 
and  intercostal  neuralgia.  In  this  situation  the  pectoral  and  intercostal 
muscles  are  affected. 

6.  Muscles  p/  the  Shoulder. — Valleix  entitles  the  affection  here  situ- 
ated scapulodynia.  It  is  seated  especially  in  the  deltoid  muscles,  and  it 
is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  arthritis  situated  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

7.  The  Muscles  of  the  Extremities, — Seated  in  the  extremities,  the 
affection  is  to  be  discriminated  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  nervous 
trunks,  and  from  the  affection  commonly  known  as  syphilitic  rheumatism. 

8.  The  Abdominal  Muscles. — The  pain  and  soreness  caused  by  the 
affection  in  this  situation  may  suggest  as  probable  or  possible  the  exist- 
ence of  peritonitis.  This  disease  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the 
general  symptoms,  and  by  firm  pressure  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  being 
well  borne,  as  in  cases  of  dermalgia. 

9.  The  Visceral  Muscular  Structures The  tongue,  muscles  of  the 

pharynx  and  oesophagus  may  be  the  seat  of  muscular  rheumatism,  giving 
rise  to  pain  in  speaking  and  in  deglutition.  Examples,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Seated  in  the  stomach,  intestines  and  uterus,  as  it  probably 
may  be,  to  distinguish  the  affection  from  visceral  neuralgias  is  impossible, 
and  in  fact  to  consider  it  as  distinct  from  the  latter  is  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion without  any  essential  difference.  There  is  reason  to  belicA'c  that  the 
diaphragm  may  be  the  seat  of  muscular  rheumatism.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  reasonable  to  consider  this  as  the  affection,  rather  than  diaphrag- 
matic pleuritis,  in  certain  cases  characterized  by  the  instinctive  arrest  of 
diaphragmatic  movements  in  consequence  of  pain,  and  bj^  the  intense  suffer- 
ing caiised  by  coughing  and  sneezing,  febrile  movement  and  pleuritic  effu- 
sion being  wanting.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  affection  be  ever  seated  in 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart. 

In  all  these  situations  the  most  marked  diagnostic  feature  of  muscular 
rheumatism  is  the  connection  of  cramp-like  pain  more  or  less  severe,  with 
the  movements  which  bring  into  play  certain  muscles  in  the  parts  to  which 
the  pain  is  referred,  pain,  irrespective  of  contractions  of  the  affected  mus- 
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clea.  being  compftratively  slight  and  BomctmM  wanting. 
feature  rliatinguishos  muscular  rhenmatiHin,  or  myalgia,  ( 
alfwtioiis  seated  in  lire  different  nervcms  tmiiliit.  Jinotlwr  i 
feature  is  the  dilRision  of  soreness  oier  the  attVoteii  muscles,  Wiwnw. 
neuralgia,  seated  in  iiervoua  trunks,  is  eliaracteriic^l  hj-  t«Ddenie*«  b  nr 
cumscribed  points.  Inflammation  affeeting  mu^'k-s  is  dtstinguidMit  frq^ 
muscular  rheumatism  b;  the  eonstaney  of  puln  or  the  al»eoe«  oT  tk*K> 
missiona  or  intermissions  which  ))elong  to  the  latter  affecttan,  hj  Or 
existence  of  swelling  and  someliroes  redness,  by  the  greater  dtfnt  i^ 
tenderness  on  pressure,  and  by  the  preseni-e  of  more  or  leigs  ^mpttaaciK 
fever. 

The  treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  the  affectioii  consists  nf  fiinniWM, 
followed  by  sootliing,  emollient  appticntioiis  over  the  aSbcted  nunbi, 
rest,  in  the  position  most  favorable  to  avoid  contntotions  of  the  aStnri 
muscles,  and  the  employment  of  anodynea  either  internally  or  by  h|p» 
dermic  injection.  In  the  chronic  form,  small  blist-ers  in  sucension  » 
useful,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  in  cases  of  onlinnry  neuralgi*.  Tbt 
employment  of  the  induced  electrical  current  I  ha%-o  knon-n  to  beteae- 
ficial  in  obstinate  cases.  The  constant  curR'Dt  has  lie<^n  found,  alBO,lri;UF 
efficacious.  Friction  or  shampooing,  either  dry  or  with  atimalating  ad 
anodyne  liniments,  affords  relief  and  promotes  a  cure.  '■  Firing"  is  nmfr 
mended.  The  bromide  of  potassium  snd  of  ammonium  I  bav«  fomil 
useful.  The  hj'dropathie  treatment  is  said  to  prove  suoo«asful  Ea  toot 
obstinate  cases,  water  being  employed  locally  and  generally.  The  Mils 
of  qninia,  in  full  doses,  are  sometimes  efficacious,  eispeciall.v  mhm  tte 
affection  is  intermittent.  Measures  to  invigorate  the  gcneniJ  health  tK 
important  in  chronic  cases.  If  anemia  exist,  preparations  of  iron  thoold 
be  cootinuetl  for  a  long  time,  in  small  doses,  or  until  the  v«no<i8  hnai  dis 
appears  from  the  neck.  Anstie  recommends,  as  especiallj  nsefkd,  tfal 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  doses  of  fVom  twenty  to  thirty  graina. 

Persons  prone  to  this  affection  are  apt  to  have  on  attack  after  exposure 
of  a  portion  of  the  lioily  to  a  current  of  air.  .-wp.-ci.'illv  diiriut:  ?k-e)i,  or 
w!iMi  the  hoily  is  pcrsi>ii-ing.  The  MiMrptihilitv  ti>  iLi-  Ci.ii-r  ...f  di-i^- 
is  to  be  overcome  by  the  daily  use  of  the  sponge  bath,  by  avoidii^  a 
over-abundance  of  clothing,  and  by  becoming  habituated  to  ontof-door 
exercise  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  disease  called  gout  is  closely  allied  to  articular  rhenmatism,  airf 
the  two  affections  have  been  considered  by  some  to  be  identical.  Ai 
will  be  soon,  however,  they  are  shown  to  be  ess^itially  distinct  forms  of 
disease  by  points  of  contrast  pertaining  to  morbid  anatomy,  clinical  his- 
tory, pathological  character,  and  causation.  They  are  kindred  disesse* 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  different  eruptive  fevers,  or  typbus  and  typhoi'i 
fcvor,  are  related  to  each  other ;  gout  and  rheumatism  may  be  said  to 
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belong  to  the  same  famil}',  but  each  has  a  separate  individuality.  The 
name  gout,  or  its  synonym  in  diflercnt  languages,  is  universally  applied 
to  the  disease  to  be  now  considered.  In  its  etymology  the  name  relates 
to  a  chariicterlstic  feature  of  the  disease,  viz.,  a  morbid  deposit  within 
and  around  the  joints.  Late  researches  have  tended  to  enhance  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  term  by  showing  that  the  morbid  deposit  to  which  it 
relates  is  more  constant  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed. 

Gout  occurs  as  an  acute,  a  subacute,  and  a  chronic  affection.  Writers 
have  made  other  varieties,  such  as  irregular  and  misplaced  gout.  As  the 
subacute  form  is  not  always  chronic,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  this 
form  when  of  brief  duration  and  the  acute  form  under  one  head.  The 
term  transient  gout  will  embrace  the  acute  and  subacute  form,  the  latter 
ending  too  soon  to  be  considered  as  chronic.  Persistent  or  chronic  gout 
wDl  embrace  all  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  protracted.  It  will  suffice 
to  consider  irregular  and  misplaced  gout  incidentally  in  treating  of  the 
clinical  history  of  transient  and  persistent  gout. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  anatomical  characters  distinctive  of 
this  disease  consist  of  the  presence  within  and  around  certain  joints,  as 
well  as  sometimes  in  other  situations,  of  a  morbid  deposit  called  tophus 
or  tophaceous  matter.  Other  occasional  morbid  appearances  appear  to 
be  incidental  to  the  presence  of  this  deposit,  consisting  of  thickening, 
ulceration,  and  sometimes  suppuration,  being  effects  of  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  the  tophaceous  deposit.  These  effects  are  by  no 
means  constant;  they  occur  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Atro- 
phy of  structures  from  the  pressure  of  masses  of  tophus  is  another  effect. 

The  characteristic  deposit  is  composed  of  the  urate  of  soda  in  large 
proportion,  combined  with  the  urate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  animal  matter.  When  recent, 
the  deposit  is  a  semi-solid,  cream-colored  substance,  resembling  mortar. 
Under  the  microscope  needle-shaped  crystals  are  seen  in  more  or  less 
abundance.  After  a  time  the  deposit  becomes  hardened,  and  is  then  pre- 
sented in  masses  which  resemble  chalk  in  appearance  and  are  commonly, 
although  erroneously,  called  chalky  concretions. 

The  occurrence  of  chalk-like  concretions  within  and  around  joints  in 
certain  cases  of  chronic  gout  has  long  been  known.  The  articular  surfaces 
of  joints  opened  after  death  have  been  found  incrusted  with  the  topha- 
ceous matter ;  the  surrounding  ligaments  are  sometimes  coated  by  it ;  it 
may  extend  to  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  and  along  the  tendinous 
expansions  of  the  muscles.  Accumulating  in  these  situations  in  greater 
or  less  abimdance,  it  leads  to  anchylosis  of  joints,  nodosites,  and  deforma- 
tions. Masses  of  this  substance,  or  chalk-stones,  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  called,  in  some  cases  cause  atrophy  and  ulceration,  thus  reaching  the 
surface  and  becoming  exposed.  Garrod's  researches  have  shown  that 
the  tissues  are  infiltrated  by  the  morbid  matter,  and  that,  when  ulceration 
or  erosion  of  parts  occurs,  it  is  secondary  to  the  deposit.  The  inter- 
stitial deposit  rarely  extends  to  the  osseous  structure.'  Suppuration  is 
rare.  Garrod's  researches  have  also  shown  that,  in  cases  of  transient 
gout  in  which  there  is  no  persistent  swelling  or  deformity  of  the  affected 
joints,  the  characteristic  deposit  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  researches  is,  that  the  deposit  inva- 
riably occurs  in  gout.  This  deposit  within  and  around  joints  is  peculiar 
to  gout ;  that  is,  it  does  not  occur  in  any  other  disease.     The  deposit  in 

>  Qou%  and  Bheumatic  Gout,  second  edition,  London,  1868. 
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masses,  varj-iiig  in  aiae  from  that  of  a  pin 'a  bead  to  a  split  pea.  not  iiJn. 
quentlj'  occurs  in  the  helix  of  the  enr.  It  Is  also  ohsvrvvtl  io  Uw  fmifti 
uriniferoQd  tubes  of  the  kiilnej-s,  gii-ing  rise  to  wbiti:  linos  vinUeioih 
nuked  L'yc.  Garrod  is  inclined  to  the  oinuiun,  that  in  tliv  latter 
it  oconra  only  in  gouty  Bubjwtsi.  It  is,  however,  oliwnod  i 
cases  of  ronnl  disea^,  in  which  during  life  tlic  manirt^tiitioiu  of  gi>ut*at 
wanting.  Thia  statement  i  make  from  personal  observatiun.  1  hn» 
K|)cat4.HUy  noted  white  lines  in  tiie  direction  of  the  Htmigbl  t4)b(M,nA 
determine!!  by  meaua  of  the  micraacope  the  presen*^  of  uraia  of  sodt,# 
uric  acid,  in  cases  in  which  gout  had  not  been  mniiifestc-d. 

A  form  of  diseased  kidney  waa  considerLil  by  Todd  as  pecnliartagn 
and  Dallod  by  him  the  gouty  kidney.     The  characters  bcloopng  to  H 
fiO-calleil  gouty  kidney  are  diminution  of  size,  the  or;gan  appearing  toi 
ahrivelled,  the  capeulea  thickeued  and  opaque,  and  tbc  surface  granali 
As  already  stated,  these  appearances  are  sufliciently  common  in  tUl 
country,  disconnected  from  the  phenomena  of  gout.     In  the  cases  inwUA 
the  character! atic  gouty  deposit  has  been  supposed  to  exi^t  in  lheig»^  J 
Hinges  of  tlie  brain,  the  lungs,  and  within  the  vascular  system,  it  it  fnrU 
bablo  that  utberoinatous  and  calcareous  products  have  been  miatakcit  ftu 
the  deposit  of  gout.  ^M 

Morbid  changes  other  than  those  incidental  to  the  tophaceous  or  goB^/l 
deposit  are  to  be  rcganled  as  accidental,  and  are  not  to  bo  included  under 
the  head  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease. 

Clinical  TliexORT. — Transient  gout  ond  persistent  gout  require  «p» 
rate  consideration  as  regards  their  clinicnl  history.  Having  comtidcnd 
these  forms  of  the  disease,  I  shall  notice  irregular  and  misplaced  gout. 

Transient  QouL — Under  this  head  are  to  be  embraced  all  casM  is 
which  the  disease  is  of  short  duration,  U»t  is,  the  duration  not  sufficient^'  ' 
prolonged  for  the  disease  to  be  considered  as  chronic.     In  tbia  fonarf-ij 
the  disease  the  patient  ts  said  to  have  an  attack  or  fit  of  gout.    Hi 
disease  iis  {^encriiliy  acute,  but  somctiiuL'S  aubaciilt;. 

The  seizure  is  generally  sudden,  occurring,  ns  a  rule,  during  the  nigtat, 
and,  in  the  m.-ijority  of  cases,  otter  midnight.  In  a  certain  proportionof 
coses  the  seizure  occurs  without  premonitions;  the  patient  may  kan 
retired  to  bed  feeling  as  well  as  uauol.  Sut  in  aome  caaes  there  are  pn>- 
dromic  phenomena,  consisting  of  cardiolgia,  gastric  flatulency,  ernda- 
tions,  and  other  dyapeptic  ailments,  together  with  inability  to  exert  tbe 
mental  faculties,  irritability  of  mind,  and  depression  of  spirits.  Then 
phenomena  are  not  sulliciently  signi Scant  to  lend  to  tbe  expectation  of  u 
attack  of  gout  if  one  or  more  attacks  have  not  been  already  experienced ; 
but  in  persons  known  to  be  subjects  of  the  disease  tbey  may  denote  la 
impending  seizure. 

The  Bcizuro  is  marked  by  pain  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a 
seated  in  the  metatarso-phalangcal  joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  Tbe 
pain  soon  becomes  more  or  less  intense ;  frequently  it  is  excruciating, 
being  compared  by  patients  to  pain  caused  by  the  gnawing  of  an  animal, 
a  dislocation  of  the  bone,  a  nail  driven  into  the  joint,  tearing  of  the  parts 
with  pincers,  etc.  Such  comparisons  only  express  intensity  of  sufferii^. 
for  [(atieiits  have  probably  never  experienceil  the  pain  produced  by  tie 
various  causes  mentioned.  A  sense  of  throbbing  in  the  part  accompanies 
the  pain.  More  or  less  febrile  movement  is  developed,  preceded  by 
shivering.  These  symptoms  continue  for  several  hours,  and  then  the 
pain  antl  febrile  movement  subside,  the  patient  is  com)>aratively  comfort- 
able, nnd  obtains  some  sleep.    The  relief  is  usually  accompanied  by 
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slight  perspiration.  In  the  mean  time  the  affected  joint  becomes  swelled, 
the  skin  is  reddened  and  shining,  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  distended, 
the  heat  is  raised,  and  there  is  exquisite  tenderness  to  the  touch.  These 
appearances  are  developed  or  continue  after  the  severe  pain  has  abated. 

In  some  cases  a  single  paroxysm  of  severe  pain  only  is  experienced, 
but  much  oftener  the  seizure  is  renewed  on  the  following  night,  and  on 
successive  nights  for  a  variable  period.  The  local  affection  may  remain 
in  the  joint  affected  at  the  first  seizure,  or  the  affection  may  be  transferred 
from  this  joint  to  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  opposite  foot.  In  some 
cases  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  instep,  or  heel  become  affected,  and 
the  affection  may  extend  to  the  larger  joints  and  to  the  small  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities.  This  extension  of  the  local  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease rarely  occurs  until  after  several  attacks  have  been  experienced,  and 
it  occurs  more  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  gout. 

During  the  continuance  of  transient  gout  the  symptoms  referable  else- 
where than  to  the  part  or  parts  affected  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases.  Febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  marked  in  proportion  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  local  manifestations.  The  fever  appears  to  be  sympto- 
matic, and,  as  a  rule,  is  less  than  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
The  appetite  is  frequently  impaired  or  lost,  but  in  some  cases  is  preserved. 
Dyspeptic  ailments  are  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent.  The 
urine  is  generally  scanty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  alateritious  sediment 
on  cooling.     The  bowels  are  generally  constii)ated. 

Different  cases  also  differ  much  as  regards  the  local  symptoms.  The 
affection  may  be  called  acute  when  the  pain  is  severe,  and  swelling,  red- 
ness, etc.,  marked,  these  local  symptoms  being  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  febrile  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affection 
is  subacute  when  the  pain  is  notably  less  severe,  the  otner  local  symptoms 
less  marked,  and  febrile  movement  either  slight  or  wanting.  In  respect 
of  the  seizures  of  pain,  occurring  usually  in  the  night-time,  they  are  in 
some  cases  paroxysmal,  the  pain  passing  off  in  the  day,  but  in  other  cases 
more  or  less  severity  of  pain  continues  during  the  day  as  well  as  night ; 
in  other  words,  remissions,  rather  than  intermissions,  occur.  The  local 
symptoms  gradually  decline  as  the  fit  or  attack  passes  off.  (Edema  of 
the  part  or  parts  is  more  or  less  marked  at  the  decline  of  the  local  affec- 
tion, with  frequently  pruritus,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  furfuraceous 
desquamation  of  the  epidermis.  The  local  symptoms  just  named  are 
diagnostic  of  gout  as  contrasted  with  rheumatism.  Cramp  affecting  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  the  thigh,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  a  symptom 
more  or  less  marked  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

The  duration  of  transient  gout  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  paroxysms  recur  nightly  for  at  least  a  week. 
Generally  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  are  less  and  less  severe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  duration.  If  the  disease  continue  beyond  tlirce  or  four 
weeks,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  persistent  or  chronic.  An  attack  of  acute 
or  subacute  gout,  more  especially  the  latter,  may  eventuate  in  the  per- 
sistent or  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  or,  having  continued  for  a  variable 
period,  the  disease  for  the  time  ceases,  recurring  at  longer  or  shorter  inter- 
vals in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Persistent  or  Chronic  OouL — Gout  commencing  as  either  an  acute  or 
subacute  affection,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  continues  as  a  sub- 
acute affection  for  many  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.  Generally  this 
persisting  or  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  transient  attacks,  recurring  after  intervals  which  become  shorter 
and  shorter,  until,  at  length,  as  it  were,  they  run  together.    Generally, 
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nben  tbc  disease  ie  persistiHg,  it  has  not  caDtiDtiousty  nn  anitonB  **vwtj, 
but  TL'inissioas  occur  from  time  to  time,  and,  not  in&equt^tljr,  Inim* 
rent  acute  attacks  take  place. 

In  tbc  peraisteiit  or  cbronic  form,  the  local  symptonm  wtwJi  I'hsTKVfiB 
tbe  acute  atfection,  viz.,  intense  pain,  beat,  and  redness,  an;  citbcr  ifj^ 
or  wanting.  There  is  little  or  no  fi-brile  movement.  Dlsmnlm  of  At 
digestive  sjstem  arc  often  present,  and  tbe  general  licaltli  i*  Met  a 
less  impaired.  In  this  form  tbe  Joints  are  liable  to  bcconM  stifiMol, 
anchyloeed,  ami  deformetl,  from  tbc  ahimdanco  of  the  gouty  dtpoA 
Cliaik-like  concretions  are  apt  to  occur  within  and  around  tb*  ml 
joiutf^  of  tbe  banils.  In  some  cases  collections  of  semi^eolid  nuUbrnt 
felt  near  the  surface,  and  if  tbey  are  opened,  Ibo  matter  may  tw  ptafll 
out  Sometimes  collections  of  considerable  size  o[x-d  ^poDtuMowilj. 
The  solid  concretions,  or  clialk-stones,  sometimes  make  tbeir  spp 
through  tbfi  skin.  Tbc  gouty  matter  may  be  deposited  in  tb« 
mucosa;  in  tbe  ncigbborbood  of  Joints.  In  a  certain  pro|K>rtion  o>  caan,  , 
tbe  niunber  happily  not  being  large,  the  bands  and  feet  becomik'  irat*Ut 
and  permanently  distorted  and  crippled,  tbc  fingers  sotnetimes  presenting 
an  appeiirance  compared  hy  Sydenham  to  n  bimcb  of  parsnips.  Xodni^ 
of  the  deposit  are  frequently  Fteen  on  tbe  helix  of  tbe  ear,  somelimes  ibt 
on  the  eyelids,  and  occasionally  on  the  face. 

In  chronic,  aa  in  acute,  gout,  the  predilection  of  the  disease  oa  Kpirit 
tbe  seat  of  tile  local  manifestation,  is  for  tbc  Joints  of  the  great  toe.  ii 
affection  of  other  joints  primarily  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  at^ 
After  tlie  great  toes,  the  order  in  wbiuh  parts  arc  lia1>le  to  become  isi- 
plicated,  according  to  G^arrod,  is  as  foUoms :  The  beels  and  ankk'%  tbe 
kneos,  tbo  smaller  articulations  of  tbc  hands,  the  elbows,  and  lastly  Ik 
shoulders,  and  hips.  There  arc,  hoivcver,  numerous  exceptions  to  Hm 
order  of  sequence.  A  blow,  sprain,  or  other  ii^jury  may  doteimiiw  1h  — 
seat  of  the  local  allbction.  A  point  of  diSerence  in  different  caaa  fOf^ 
tains  to  tbe  number  of  Joints  which  become  afibcted.  In  some  ca^eslli* 
local  m:inLfMtatiu(id  of  the  disease,  however  long  it  ni:iy  pir^i-t  ur  fre- 
quently recur,  remaiu  concentrated  on  a  few  Joints  ;  in  other  caaes  a  luge 
number  of  Joints  are  implicate<l,  and,  again,  in  some  cases  different  joints 
ore  affcctwl  in  successive  attacks.  If  the  same  and  a  few  joints  be  Blnji 
affected,  and  tbe  disease  he  long  persisting  or  recur  frequently,  penm- 
iient  changes  in  the  affected  Joints  are  more  likely  to  occur.  Auolber 
point  of  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  tbe  p^pable  changes  io  the 
afll-cteil  joints.  Some  gouty  patients  escape  anchylosis  and  nodositi^ 
altbougb  tbey  suffer  from  tbe  disease  more  or  less  throughout  their  live-, 
M  liereiis,  ill  other  cases,  tbe  hands  and  feet  become  deformed  and  crip- 
pled !i!ler  a  comparatively  short  duration  of  the  disease. 

Irrffjular  and  Mi&placed  Oout. — Medical  writers  have  long  held  tb« 
opinion  that  the  local  manifestations  of  gout  are  liable  to  be  seated  in  tbe 
different  visceral  oi^ans,  viz.,  the  stomach,  intestines,  lungs,  heart,  and 
briiiii.  Disorders  referable  to  these  viscera,  preceding  the  ordinarj-  mani- 
festations of  gout,  are  considered  as  gouty,  and  it  is  supposed  that  gouty 
disorders  of  viscera  may  occur  without  any  affections  of  the  Joints  either 
nccom|)anyiug  or  ensuing.  In  such  cases  gout  is  said  to  be  irregular  aoA 
misplaced.  Anomalous  and  laient  gout  are  other  terms  applied  to  these 
cases.  Sometimes  during  an  attack  of  gout,  the  affection  of  tbe  Joint  or 
Joints  suddenly  disap]>cars,  and  symptoms  denoting  an  affection  of  some 
internal  organ  supen'ene.  In  these  cases  a  transference- or  metastasis  of 
the  g'nity  manifestations  is  supposed  to  take  place,  and  the  name  rvtro- 
cedent  gout  is  employed  to  express  such  an  occurrence.    These  notions 
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are  to  a  certain  extent,  probably,  well-founded,  but  it  is  difficult  with  our 
present  knowledge  to  say  how  far  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct. 
The  difficulty  consists  in  the  inability  to  determine  whether  antecedent, 
coexistent,  or  consecutive  affections  in  certain  cases  of  gout  are  not 
associated  merely  by  coincidence.  It  has  doubtless  been  too  much  the 
habit  to  consider  all  affections  occurring  in  persons  known  to  have  gout, 
as  pathologically  of  a  gouty  character,  and  the  gouty  diathesis  is  often 
considered  to  exist  on  insufficient  data.  Making,  however,  due  allow- 
ance for  error,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  constitutional  morbid 
condition  which  constitutes  the  disease  in  cases  of  gout  may  determine 
disorders,  sometimes  of  a  grave  character,  in  organs  more  important  to 
life  than  those  in  which  the  local  manifestations  are  usually  seated.  Evi- 
dence of  a  pathological  connection  of  these  disorders  with  gout  is  afforded 
by  complete  relief  following  the  development  of  a  gouty  affection  of  the 
joints,  hy  their  occurrence  directl}-  after  a  gouty  affection  of  the  joints 
has  been  apparently  suppressed,  by  the  absence  of  any  other  appreciable 
causes  explaining  their  occurrence,  and  by  the  indeffnite  or  anomalous 
character  of  the  disorders. 

Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  attributed  to  gout,  are,  neu- 
ralgic pain  or  spasm  and  persistent  vomiting,  accompanied  witli  more  or 
less  prostration,  diarrhoea,  and,  in  some  cases,  symptoms  denoting  enter- 
itis. It  is  doubtful  if  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal  be 
ever  due  exclusively  to  gout. 

Disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  not  uncommon  in  gQuty  patients.  It 
sometimes  occurs  in  an  alarming  degree,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  purely 
functional  disturbance  occurring  in  this  connection  ever  proves  fatal. 
Valvular  lesions  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  may  exist  in  persons 
affected  with  gout,  but  clinical  observation  furnishes  little  or  no  evidence 
of  the  cardiac  affections  in  these  cases  being  dependent  on  gout.  The 
want  of  a  tendency  to  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  is  one  of  the  points 
distinguishing  gout  from  rheumatism. 

Cough,  asthmatic  dyspnoea,  and  bronchitis  are  attributed  to  gout. 
Spasmodic  affections  of  muscles,  or  cramp,  in  various  situations,  neu- 
ralgia affecting  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  sciatic  nerve  and  other 
nervous  trunks,  paroxysmal  headache  and  hysteria  are  to  be  added  to 
the  list. 

Delirium  and  fatal  coma  are  among  the  disorders  imputed  to  gout. 
These  symptoms  may  be  due  to  uraimia,  or  to  meningitis,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  dependent  on  gout. 

The  deposit  of  the  urate  of  soda  in  the  uriniferous  tubes,  in  cases  of 
gout,  has  been  stated  under  the  head  of  the  morbid  anatomy'.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  this  deposit  may  accumulate  and  form  renal 
calculi.  Clinical  observ^ation  shows  that  gouty  persons  are  prone  to  the 
formation  of  renal  calculi  and  to  parox3'6nis  of  pain  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stones  along  the  ureter,  or  nephritic  colic.  The  opijiion  of 
Todd  and  others  that  the  contracted  kidney  may  be  due  to  gout  has  been 
referred  to.  Howevef  this  may  be,  that  renal  disease  is  sometimes  devel- 
oped in  persons  subject  to  gout  is  undoubtedly^  true.  The  coexistence  of 
renal  disease,  in  certain  cases,  may  account  for  the  occurrence  of  some 
events  which  have  been  heretofore  considered  as  being  specially  connected 
with  gout,  viz.,  vomiting  and  purging,  headache,  neundgia  in  different 
situations,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma.  The  existence  of  renal  dis- 
ease is  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  urinary  changes  which  have 
been  already  considered.  A  small  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is 
often  observed  when  there  are  insufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that 
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the  kidneys  are  diseased ;  that  is,  slight  albumtDuria  Is  incideiit  h)  pa 
as  well  as  to  a  bost  ol'  other  diseases.  It  is  more  eapL'cialljr  indilcmit 
chronic  gout. 

Cystitis  and  urethritis  have  been  attributed  to  gout,  but  the  e^Uan  ' 
of  any  special  pathological  connection  may  ha  doubted.  ThiM  stuenat 
is  also  applicable  to  certain  affectioDs  of  the  t^kin  and  to  varioiu  tStvSmt 
which  occur  iu  persons  subject  to  gout.  This  is  iiot  sayiug  thai  Uieadib 
ence  of  the  gouty  diathesis  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  iu  itac  onoM» 
ment  of  all  associated  affections.  Graves  has  called  att<:fltiDn  to  tbeUil 
of  grinding  the  teeth  as  peculiar  to  cases  of  gout.  Tbe  habit  proteob 
fiom  an  uuensy  sensation  in  tlie  teeth,  which  is  iu  this  way  moBpnurilT 
relieved.    This  habit  was  marked  iu  n  gouty  patient  under  my  obscrratka. 

Pathological  CHAaAOXEK. — The  researches  of  Oarrod  bare  eixd  outk 
light  on  the  pathology  of  tliis  disease.  His  researches  appear  lo  d0* 
that  the  pathology  involves  a  particular  morbitl  condition  of  the  Uood, 
viz.,  an  accumulation  of  uric  acid,  or  the  condition  which  I  hare  daiig- 
onted  uriceemia.^  The  blood  in  health  contains  a  trace  of  uricBcii),» 
was  first  shown  by  Oarrod.  In  47  coses  of  gout,  an  analysis  of  llie  UcKii- 
ecrum  by  Qarrod  showed  a  notable  increase  of  this  constltueuL  Gancd 
has  also  shown  that,  during  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  the  uric  acid  in  tta 
urine  is  not  increased  but  often  notably  diminished.  It  is  apparenUv  in- 
creased, since  tlie  deposit  of  the  urates  in  more  or  lees  abundance,  ifcn 
the  urine  cools,  is  a  common  event ;  but  the  increase  is  only  apparent,  as 
real,  the  deposit  being  due  to  the  scanty  quantity  of  urine.  In  ciuvaic 
gout  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  the  kidneys  is  faabttindly  belim 
the  average  in  health.  Garrod  has  found  the  nric  acid  in  excc^  in  iIk 
blood  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning.  Further  researches  are  desirable  will 
reference  to  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be  found  in  excess  in  otto 


From  the  facts  Jtist  state^l,  taken  in  connection  with  the  feet  »!t»t«i 
under  the  liead  of  tbe  morbid  anatoniv,  viz.,  a  di-jioBit  of  the  urate  of  sob 
taking  ])lace  within  or  around  the  affected  joints  in  all  cases,  it  is  ntxs- 
iJly  concluded  that  the  local  manifestations  of  gout  are  effects  of  tbt 
uriciemi.i.  But  it  is  evident  that  tlie  nrictemia  is  itself  an  effect ;  the  priiM 
essential  pathological  perversions  underlie  the  existence  of  the  mortid 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  Either  this  excrcmentitions  principle  ii 
produced  in  too  great  abundance,  or,  without  being  unduly  produced,  it 
accumulates  as  a  result  of  insuf&cient  excretion  by  the  kidneys.  Probsbly 
both  explanations  arc  involved.  Direct  observation,  at  all  events,  showa 
deficient  excretion,  since  it  is  often  less  in  amount  in  the  urine  than  in 
health.  Garrod  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the 
form  of  the  urates  of  soda  and  lime  takes  place  within  and  around  the 
joints  in  consequence  of  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  This  opinioo, 
if  correct,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  treatment. 

In  treating  of  rheumatism,  it  has  been  stated  that  an  examinatioD  ol 
the  blood,  in  that  disease,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  uric  acid,  showi 
this  principle  not  to  be  in  excess.  Here  is  a  capital  point  of  difference 
between  gout  and  rheumatism,  as  regards  pathological  character.  Tbe 
clinical  history  of  gout  has  afforded  several  striking  points  of  contrast 
iKJtwecn  the  two  diseases  ;  these  points  will  be  reproduced  under  the  bead 
of  diagnosis.    Other  points  of  contrast  will  be  presented  under  the  head 
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of  causation.     The  individuality  of  each  disease  is,  therefore,  sufficiently 
established. 

Causation. — Gout  is  a  diathetic  disease ;  the  diathesis  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  is  congenital  and  inherited.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  certain  families  are  predisposed  to  this  disease,  and  it  is 
sometimes  transmitted  successively  through  a  series  of  generations.  Scu- 
damore's  statistics  showed  that  of  523  patients  affected  with  gout,  in  309 
the  disease  had  existed  in  either  the  parents  or  grandparents.  Of  80  cases 
reiM)rted  to  a  Commission  of  the  French  Academy,  in  34  the  disease  had 
been  transmitted,  and  Garrod  states  that,  in  the  cases  which  he  has  ob- 
served, a  hereditary  predisposition  existed  in  50  per  cent.  The  diathesis, 
however,  is  by  no  means  invariably  inherited ;  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  it  is  acquire<l ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  disease  always  trans- 
mitted to  offspring.  There  are  causes,  then,  which  may  produce  it  in  those 
in  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  congenital  predisposition,  and  in 
those  predisposed  by  inheritance  other  causes  maj'  be  required  for  its 
production. 

A  causative  influence  relates  to  age ;  it  occurs  very  rarely  under  puberty. 
Of  515  cases  analyzed  by  Scudamore,  with  reference  to  age,  in  only  5  did 
the  disease  occur  in  persons  under  eighteen ;  in  i  42  cases,  the  ages  at  the 
time  of  the  development  or  first  occurrence  of  the  disease  were  between  20 
and  30  years ;  in  194  cases,  between  30  and  40  ;  in  118  cases,  between  40 
and  50  ;  in  38,  betwen  50  and  60 ;  and  in  only  10  cases,  between  60  and 
66  years.  The  liability  thus  diminishes  progressively  after  50,  and  the 
disease  is  as  rare,  if  not  more  so,  afler  70  as  before  puberty.  In  the  cases 
in  which  it  commences  between  20  and  30,  it  is  generally  inherited.  In 
the  causative  Influence  relating  to  age  is  a  point  of  contrast  to  rheumatism, 
the  latter  disease  aifecting  by  preference  young  subjects. 

A  very  marked  difference  exists  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  liability 
to  gout.  Of  80  cases  submitted  to  the  French  Academy,  18  were  men 
and  only  2  women.  Here  is  another  point  of  difference  from  rheumatism, 
the  latter  occurring  not  less  frequently  in  females  than  in  males. 

Dietetic  and  regimenal  habits  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  the  diathesis, 
and  co-operate  with  a  congenital  predisposition  in  producing  the  disease. 
To  the  habitual  use  of  wine  or  malt  liquors  the  disease  is,  in  many  cases, 
chiefly  attributable ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  seems 
to  exert  no  influence  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Gout  prevails  in 
countries  in  which  wine  and  malt  liquors  are  largel}''  used,  whereas  in 
countries  in  which  the  use  of  spirits  predominates  the  disease  is  compara- 
tively rare.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  Scotland,  Russia,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, and  in  this  country,  probably  in  a  great  measure  for  the  reason  just 
stated.  It  is  proverbially  prevalent  among  those  of  the  opulent  class  of 
society  who  are  addicted  to  luxurious  habits.  But  doubtless  the  habitual 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  exclusive  of  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors,  contributes  largely  in  this  class  to  the  production  of  the  disease. 
Physical  indolence  in  this  class  also  enters  into  the  causation.  The  agency 
of  malt  liquors  alone  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  disease  among  a  class  of  laborers  in  London,  employed  to  raise  ballast 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  who  are  accustomed  to  drink  from  two 
to  three  gallons  of  porter  daily.  According  to  Budd,  gout  is  quite  com- 
mon among  this  class.  The  lighter  wines  are  less  likely  to  produce  the 
disease  than  the  stronger  varieties,  viz.,  sherry,  madeira,  port,  and  the 
same  holds  true  of  malt  liquors.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cider 
tends  to  produce  it.  It  is  evident,  from  the  facts  just  stated,  that  the 
66 
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causative  agent  in  fermented  liqnora  is  not  alcohol-  According  to  tbr  mt 
of  wine  suiil  miilt  liquors,  to  liigii  living  in  other  respects,  aiii]  to  indnt 
gence  in  luxurioii*^  oasc,  n  due  ciiusativc  inSuence,  the  disease  is  sompthDM 
developed  irrespective  of  these  causes.  Examples  of  the  disease  arr  wa- 
eioniilly  met  with  among  laborers  accustomed  to  a  ]>laia  tliet,  and  ncitUr 
vine  nor  hour  drinkers.  My  clinical  records  contain  notes  of  eercral  mdi 
cases. 

Farions  causes  may  determine  the  occurrence  of  an  ntt.irk  of  pwil.  t^ 
is,  cbey  may  act  as  exciting  cniisce.  Att.icka  are  ^t»ncttiiir«  aUrihntsblc 
to  prolonged  intellectual  exertion,  anxiety  of  tninii,  Ixidily  fati^ne,  eipe- 
sure  to  cold,  acta  of  excessive  indulgence  in  eating  or  drinking,  etc.  Be 
in  aot  a  few  Instances  the  disease  occurs  trithutit  any  appreciable  en^tii^ 
cause.  The  disease  is  raifr  in  tropical  than  in  tcmiwrate  dimtltv 
Attacks  are  more  likely  to  oeciir  in  the  spring  and  autiimn  than  at  olhtr 
seasons  of  the  year.  Qarrod  adduces  facta  which  appear  to  shoirtlutt 
impregiintidn  of  the  system  with  lead  is  among  the  cjiUBntive  n^ocin. 
Of  51  male  hospital  patients,  16  were  either  painter*,  jilnnihers.  or  woiten 
in  leiid.  The  fuct  thnt  in  eases  of  lead-poisoning  the  uric  acid  is  fouud  a 
excess  in  the  blood  has  already  been  stat«d. 

Diagnosis. — The  difficulties  in  thewnyof  the  diagnosis  of  gout  rehtH 
to  its  discrimination  fVom  rheumatism  and  the  aDection  called  rhcnmslk 
gout.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  latter  will  be  presented  in  tnatisf 
of  tliat  ajfcction,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  goat  and  rheninslini 
only  will  be  here  considered.  The  points  involved  in  this  diffeimtitl 
diagnosis  emhmce  facts  relating  to  anatomical  characters,  clinical  bistort, 
pathological  character,  an<l  cnusation,  which  have  iK^n  pre^^-aited  DDil«r 
these  respective  heads.  In  proceeding  to  give  a  anmmary  of  the  distiIl^ 
tive  features  of  gout,  as  contraeted  with  rhi^umatism,  it  will  be  coomt- 
ient  to  arrange  them  under  the  same  hcmls. 

Dislinrlive  Ffahirrn  rplnti»(}  lo  Annlomicirl  Cftnrnc/crs.— Fnder  tbi* 
head,  reference  is  bad  to  the  morbid  changes  within  and  around  the  it 
fected  joints.  A  distinctive  anatomical  change  is  the  deposit  of  a  morbid 
product  abounding  in  the  urate  of  soda,  the  gouty  or  tophaceous  mittcr, 
either  in  collections  of  a  semi-solid  consistence,  or  in  hard  coucreticn» 
commonly  called  chalk-stones.  These  are  never  present  in  rfaeumatisai, 
and  arc  pathognomonic  of  gout.  The  deposit,  however,  in  a  sitaatjaii 
an<l  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  ascertained  during  life,  occurs  in  only  ■ 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  chiefly  in  chronic  gout. 

Dislincliee  Ffialures  relating  to  Clinical  Histort/. — In  the  grent  nw- 
jority  of  cases,  the  primary  local  affection  is  seated  in  the  metatarso-pin- 
langenl  joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  The  larger  joints  are  affected  snb- 
seqnently,  if  at  all.  The  local  manifestations  tend  to  the  smaller  joints 
of  the  toes  and  hands.  Jn  acute  cases,  the  pain  is  more  intense  than  id 
acute  rheumatism,  and  the  tenderaess  greater.  Pain  occurs  in  paroxysms 
or  in  marked  exacerbations.  (Edema,  pruritus,  desquamation  of  tlie 
cuticle,  and  enlai^cment  of  the  veins,  are  distinctive  of  gout.  Febrile 
movement  is  less  marked  than  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  apparenttj 
symptomatic,  whereas  in  rheumatism  the  fever  is  apparently  easentjil. 
Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  developed  in  Ibe 
course  of  the  disease.  The  deposit  of  small  collections  of  the  nrate  of 
soda  on  the  helix  of  the  external  ear  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cases  of 
gout,  and  will  serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  They  should  always  U 
sought  for. 
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Dislinotive  Features  relating  to  Pathological  Character. — ^The  uric  acid 
in  the  blood  is  morbidly  increased.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  obtain- 
ing serum  either  from  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  or  by  means  of  a  small 
blister,  and  resorting  to  what  Garrod  calls  the  "  uric  acid  thread  experi- 
ment." The  mode  of  performing  this  experiment,  as  described  by  Garrod, 
is  as  follows :  "  Take  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  and  put  it  into  a  flattened  glass  dish  or  capsule  ;  to  this  arid  ordi- 
nary strong  acetic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  six  minims  to  each  fluidrachm 
of  serum,  which  causes  the  evolution  of  a  few  bubbles  of  gas.  When  the 
fluids  are  well  mixed,  introduce  one  or  two  ultimate  fibres,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  from  a  piece  of  unwashed  linen  fabric,  which  should  be  de- 
pressed by  means  of  a  small  rod,  as  a  probe  or  point  of  a  pencil.  The  glass 
should  then  be  set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  until  the  serum  is  quite  set  and 
almost  dry.  Should  uric  acid  be  present  in  the  serum  above  a  small 
amount,  it  will  crystallize  and  during  its  crystallization  will  be  attracted 
to  the  thread,  and  assume  forms  not  unlike  those  presented  by  sugar-candy 
upon  a  string.  To  observe  this,  the  glass  containing  the  dried  serum 
should  be  placed  under  a  linear  magnifying  power  of  about  fifty  or  sixty, 
procured  with  an  inch  object-glass  and  low  eye-piece,  or  a  single  Ions  of 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  focus  answers  perfectly.  To  insure  perfect  success, 
the  glasses  should  be  broad  and  flat ;  the  acetic  acid  should  be  neither 
very  strong  nor  too  weak ;  the  glass  should  not  be  disturbed  during  the 
drying  of  the  serum ;  the  temperature  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary 
sitting-room,  and  the  glass  should  be  protected  from  dust."* 

The  foregoing  account  is  quoted  for  the  convenience  of  reference  by  the 
practitioner  who  may  find  it  impracticable  to  subject  the  blood-serum  to 
chemical  quantitative  analysis.  For  a  diagnosis  the  thread  experiment, 
according  to  Garrod,  suffices.  Crystals  of  uric  acid  do  not  form  and  ad- 
here to  the  thread  in  the  blood-serum  of  health.  The  uric  acid  of  the 
blood  is  not  morbidly  increased  in  rheumatism. 

Distinctive  Features  Relating  to  Causation, — Gout  occurs  very  rarely 
under  puberty,  and  chiefly  between  thirty  and  flfty  years  of  age.  Rheu- 
matism aflects  especially  young  subjects.  Gout  is  oftener  hereditary  than 
rheumatism.  It  rarely  affects  women.  The  use  of  feimented  liquors, 
and  habits  of  luxury  as  regards  diet  and  exercise,  exert  an  agency  in 
producing  gout,  not  exerted  to  the  same  extent  in  the  causation  of 
rheumatism.  The  poorer  classes  are  as  liable  to  rheumatism,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  rich ;  the  reverse  is  true  of  gout. 

To  determine  the  existence  of  the  diathesis  prior  to  the  arthritic  mani- 
festations of  the  disease,  and  to  recognize  the  irregular  or  misplaced 
manifestations  of  gout,  are  objects  of  diagnosis  involving  not  a  little  diffi- 
culty and  doubt.  Certain  symptoms  should  excite  strong  suspicion 
of  the  constitutional  gouty  condition,  if  occurring  within  the  periods  of 
life  most  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  in  a  person  of 
a  gouty  family,  and  whose  habits  of  life  are  calculated  to  co-operate  with 
an  innate  predisposition.  The  s3rmptoms  referred  to  are  those  which 
belong  to  dyspepsia,  with  a  scant}'  secretion  of  urine  which  deposits  the 
urates,  and  the  liability  to  gravel  or  attacks  of  nephritic  colic.  If,  with 
these  symptoms,  an  examination  of  the  blood-serum  shows  a  morbid 
excess  of  uric  acid,  the  development  of  an  attack  of  gout  may  be  pre- 
dicted with  considerable  confidence.  The  diagnosis  of  disorders  of 
internal  organs,  imputed  to  gout,  or  to  use  a  term  which  has  been  applied 
to  these  cases,  of  "visceral  gout,"  must  rest  mainly  on  their  occurrence 

'  This  account  from  Garrod^s  work  is  somewhat  condensed  by  the  author. 
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in  proximity  to  mtUcks  or  gout,  dliier  pcvetilii^,  aaxaa[«B]iii|^  Of  fct- 
loning  the  uiddeii  cis$satiou  of  well-auuked  gonCj'  ^— wUr'^-ri^^.^ 

rROGKosta. — ^The  inuxwdute  dangfr  to  life  &ou  gout  is  •Hglit,  If  Ji 
ever  prr  e«  prove  Citjil,  it  13  \iy  its  irregular  or  bo-c^mI  mupUocd  Bok- 
festfttioDs;  and  id  many,  if  not  moot,  of  the  cables  in  TrhJi  h  ili  ith  i  i  Jnnwliil 
Vt  gouty  adections  of  ntal  orguis,  U  is  prolwbl^  as  slnauljr  tatiiMcd, 
that  Ibesu  affections  do  not  Btrictly  bcloog  to  goat,  bo:  ar«  to  tw  ngiidid 
as  coexisting  or  intercnrreot  afleotionft.  It  is,  bowcrer.  an  error  U> «(» 
pose  that  goat  is  fialutary  as  regnrda  tbe  duration  ot  liCb  Froimu; 
recurriug  attacks  of  tnui^nt  gout,  and  the  petsistcnce  of  tbe  diioKla 
a  clironiu  furm,  itniwir  tbe  coostitational  jiowei^  diminJTh  tbft  aUlUi  <i 
tbc  system  to  resUt  other  diseases,  aad  tbas  short«9a  Hit.  It  b  a  anW 
disease  in  cettabi  ctLi-onic  cases  in  wiucfa  it  le«ds  to  dcformitj  and  riciiSiy 
of  the  sifectcd  joints.  It  lias  heva  a  brorite  DoCion  that  tine  liaMIily  iv 
gout  lessens  the  liability  to  other  diaeaMS.  Tbent  is  little  fouadalion^ 
tbis  notion,  and,  on  Uic  contrary,  tbere  is  gnMtnil  for  the  bvlicf  tlial,  if 
gout  do  not  tend  to  produce  other  dibeaibes,  it  Cavore  tbeir  inroads  ii[u> 
the  syBteni. 

A  tvudency  to  nvurrence  is  a  law  of  tfa«  disease.  It  is  extrnadjnn 
that  a  single  attack  only  occurs.  If  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  otLerdifr 
ease,  frequent  attacks  arc  almost  inrarialily  es]>?niLi>ceU,  ami  tbe  d' 
may  liecume  chronic     The  diutlie^^  is  thus  randy  If  ever  c 

Treatment. — Various  thempeutical  mtssures  heretofore  consideredn 
having  »  curative  influence  oier  gout  are  now  rarv-Iy  ent]>loye<L  Tlar 
disuse  has  resulted  from  the  clinical  study  of  their  effects  ami  impraral 
patholugiCiil  viin^.  Aincni;  the  mta.suivA  reftrreil  toar«  euibrtccd  tJaol- 
letting,  .'H^  ■.■  ■,  .■[■■■;i,  !,,,■■;  'ii,  ^iii  ,  ■■  '.I'.iiUL-d  or  often-re|)eated  [hu^  11 
lion.     It  :!uit  they  are  now  gfocn^  \ 

regank-i  w-wnX  ami  i«-r-isU-!H  fi-raiof 

gout.  Ullicr  mt'asure^,  long  more  or  less  in  vogue,  are  still  prized  in  tbe 
treatment  of  this  disease.  In  the  latter  list  are  oolchicum  and  alkaliM 
remedies.  The  indications  for  treatment  during  attacks  of  tnm^eat  goto, 
during  the  intervals  between  these  attacks,  and  in  cases  of  persiateat  or 
cbroDic  gout,  respectively  claim  separate  considerations. 

Treatment  during  attacks  of  Transient  Goul. — Tbe  great  Sydmhaa, 
himself  for  more  tbun  thirty  years  a  sufferer  from  this  disease,  was  led  to 
conclude  tliat  an  attack  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Regarding  it  is 
an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  a  noxious  material,  he  believed  it  to  be 
imdesimblc  to  arrest  or  abridge  iL  The  propriety  of  non-interference  a 
advocated  by  Trousseau.  Few  physicians,  however,  would  feel  satisfi^l 
to  fold  their  hands  and  await  the  cessation  of  the  disease,  and  still  fever 
patients  would  be  content  to  forego  measures  to  alleviate  tbeir  sufferings. 
Nor  is  this  line  of  conduct  consistent  with  either  reastm  or  experience. 
Transient  gout  is  a  self-limited  affection.  It  is  probably  nirdy,  if  ever, 
arrested,  and  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  arrest  it  were  this  practicable. 
Perhaps  its  duration  is  not  often  abridged  by  therapeutical  interference; 
but  its  severity  may  be  lesseneil,  and  the  suffering  connected  with  it  msj 
be  materially  mitigated  by  measures  which,  if  jmliciously  enoployefl,  will 
not  do  barm.  This  is  a  verj-  mild  expression  of  the  ivsourccs  of  mediciDe 
in  cases  of  transient  gout. 

Colehicum  is  an  ancient  remedy  for  gout,  assuming  the  hermodaetylut 
of  tbe  Grecian  nn<\  Aralnnn  physicians  to  have  betn  this  drug.  It  baa 
been  not  less  prized  by  the  m-ijority  of  [>hysiciaus  in  modem  times.     Its 
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special  power  of  controlling  the  inflammatory  phenomena  of  the  disease 
is  imdoubted.  The  objection  of  some  to  its  use  on  the  score  of  its  render- 
ing the  system  more  prone  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  rests  on  insuffi- 
cient ground,  provided  tiie  remedy  be  judiciously  employed.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  this  remedy  is  derived  wholly  from  experience.  Its 
special  mode  of  operation  cannot  be  explained.  A  rational  object  of 
treatment,  deduced  from  the  pathological  character  of  gout,  so  far  as  at 
present  known,  is  the  elimination  of  uric  acid ;  but  the  researches  of 
Garrod  go  to  show  that  this  remedy  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  nor  does  it  in  all  cases  increase  the  quantity 
of  urine.  It  may  be  here  added  that  other  rational  objects  of  treatment 
are,  prevention  of  an  undue  formation  of  uric  acid  or  its  undue  accumu- 
lation in  the  blood,  and  neutralization  of  this  acid,  or  keeping  it  in  a  state 
of  solution  in  the  blood  until  it  is  eliminated  through  some  of  the  natural 
emunctories. 

In  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  colchicum  may  be  given  at  first  in  a  tolerably 
full  dose,  that  is,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  wine,  or  an 
equivalent  dose  of  the  tincture  or  acetic  extract.  It  should  afterward  be 
continued  in  small  doses.  It  is  not  judicious  ever  to  carry  its  use  to  the 
extent  of  producing  vomiting  or  purging.  Carried  to  this  extent,  it  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  depressing  influence,  although  relief  of 
the  gouty  inflammation  be  procured.  Its  special  influence  is  independent 
of  its  operation  as  an  emetic  or  a  cathartic.  An  emetic  of  any  kind  is 
not  indicated,  except  the  attack  occur  shortly  after  a  full  meal  and  there 
be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  undigested  food. 
If  constipation  exist,  a  free  evacuation  by  means  of  a  saline  purgative  is 
dfsirable.  A  saline  purgative  is  also  appropriate  as  a  depletory  measure 
if  the  patient  l>e  robust  or  of  a  full  habit,  and  the  febrile  movement  be 
high.  'I'he  object  of  purgation  should  be  effected  by  salines  rather  than 
by  the  colchicum. 

Alkaline  remedies  are  rationally  indicated  with  a  view  of  promoting 
the  solubility  of  uric  acid.  For  this  end  the  salts  of  potassa  arc  to  be 
preferred  to  those  of  soda,  the  urate  of  potassa  being  more  soluble  than 
the  urate  of  soda.  Moreover,  the  salts  of  potassa  have  a  diuretic  action, 
and  thus  contribute  to  another  rational  object  of  treatment,  viz.,  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys.  The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  may 
be  selected,  and  the  acetate  and  tartrate  are  appropriate.  The  alkaline 
remedy  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  colchicum.  The  phosphate 
of  ammonia  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  gout  some  years  since  by  Dr. 
Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  its  eflilcacy  being  supposed  to  consist  in  its  form- 
ing a  soluble  salt  readily  eliminated,  by  the  combination  of  uric  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  phosphoric  acid  combining  with  the  soda  and  forming 
another  soluble  salt.  Ten  grains  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily. 
This  remedy,  however,  is  better  suited  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease, 
or  to  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  transient  gout.  'I'his  remark  will 
also  apply  to  the  benzoic  acid,  a  remedy  introduced  by  Ure,  and  supposed 
to  be  useful  by  converting  the  uric  into  hippuric  acid. 

The  carbonate  of  lithia,  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  gout  and 
gravel  by  Garrod,  has  proved  to  be  of  much  value.'  The  urate  of  lithia 
is  highly  soluble,  and  the  remedy,  in  small  doses,  acts  efficiently  as  a 
diuretic.  It  is  a  remedy  which  produces  no  unpleasant  consequences, 
although  continued  for  a  long  time.     It  may  be  given  in  five-grain  doses 

>  This  remedy  was  snorjcrest^d  as  a  remedy  for  gout,  on  theoretical  grounds,  by 
Dr.  Buckler,  in  18.i3.     Op  cii. 
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sorted  to.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  remedy  sometimes  wards 
off  an  impending  attack. 

These  remarks  have  reference  exclusively  to  the  treatment  directe<l 
especially  to  gout  Disorders  of  any  kind,  not  of  a  gouty  character,  of 
course  claim  appropriate  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Fersistent  or  Chronic  Oout. — The  removal  of  causes 
which  produce  or  promote  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  of  exciting  causes, 
ranks  first  in  importance.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  treatment.  In 
addition,  in  obstinate  cases,  when  circumstances  permit,  travelling,  a  sea- 
voyage,  and  residence  in  a  tropical  climate,  may  be  recommended  as  likely 
to  eflect  a  salutary  constitutional  change.  Hygienic  is  doubtless  vastly 
more  important  than  medicinal  treatment,  but  remedies  are  undoubtedly 
of  much  utility. 

Alkalies,  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  and  other  diuretics  are  indicated  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  transient  gout,  when  the  symp- 
toms denote  an  impemling  attack.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
injunction  to  give  alkaline  remedies  in  small  doses,  largely  diluted,  and  to 
intermit  their  use  after  they  have  been  continued  for  a  short  time.  This 
injunction  is  also  applicable  to  the  carbonate  of  lithia  and  other  diuretic 
reme<lies.  Exacerbations  of  the  disease,  which  are  liable  to  occur  from 
time  to  time,  may  be  treated  with  colchicum  in  small  doses,  its  effects  upon 
the  alimentary  canal  and  circulation  being  carefully  watched.  Other 
remedies,  of  the  value  of  which,  in  certain  •bases,  there  is  abundance  of 
testimony,  are  the  iodide  of  potassium,  gnaiaeum,  and  the  phosphate  of 
ammonia.     Perhaps  the  benzoic  acid  is  to  be  added. 

The  diet  should  never  be  inadequate  to  nutrition,  either  as  regards  quan- 
tity, kind,  or  variety.  A  plain  substantial  diet  is  indicated.  The  body 
should  be  well  nourished,  but,  of  course,  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  indi- 
gestible articles  are  to  be  interdicted.  Ripe  fruits  are  not  only  generally 
allowable  but  useful. 

To  relieve  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  joints,  methodic  friction  or  sham- 
pooing is  highly  useful,  being  carefid  that  undue  violence  be  not  used. 
iSmall  blisters,  from  time  to  time,  are  recommended.  Collections  of  soft 
gouty  matter  or  "  gouty  abscesses,"  as  they  have  been  called,  if  near  the 
surface,  may  be  punctured,  and  the  creamy  matter  gently  pressed  out. 
Occasionally  ulceration  follows,  which  is  troublesome,  but  leading  to  no 
evil  results.  Deformities,  nodosities,  and  anchylosis  due  to  chalk-stones 
and  structural  changes  are  effects  of  the  disease  which  do  not  admit  of 
removal. 

The  different  mineral  waters  have  been  much  «»sorted  to  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  gout,  particularly  the  Vichy  water.  Of  the  utility  of  the  latter 
and  of  other  springs,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  given  more  or  less  attention  to  an  investigation  of  their  effects.  The 
Vichy  water  is  alkaline,  its  alkalinity  being  due  to  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
The  imported  and  the  artificial  water  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
this  country.  But  springs  which  owe  whatever  therapeutical  value  they 
possess  to  other  saline  ingredients,  such  as  the  sul])hate  of  soda  or  mag- 
nesia, the  chloride  of  sodium  or  calcium,  the  chalybeate,  and  the  sulphur 
springs,  are  severally  advocated  as  useful  in  cases  of  gout.  It  is  dillicult 
to  eliminate  the  beneficial  influence  of  hygienic  circumstances  connected 
with  a  residence  at  watering-places,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment 
of  the  therapeutic  value  of  tlie  water.  For  the  discussion  of  this  matter 
the  readier  is  referred  to  other  works.  I  shall  content  myself  with  sub- 
Joining  the  rules  which    according  to  Oarrod,  should  guide  the  practi- 
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tioiicr  madvUing  or  in  prescribing  the  exhibitk 
gouty  cases : — 

"  They  ahoul<i  be  altogether  probibitwl  when  there  is  coo^idenblr 
tural  disease  in  any  importaut  urgnns,  espeeiaJly  in  the  heart  urki>lntTi; 
nndeveu  when  tlie  oi-ganic  uii^-hit.'t'is  dliglit,  tbu  ^reate«t  imuliuD  i«am» 
Bary  in  their  use.  They  slioiild  be  avoided  when  an  acute  attack  i«  tithH 
iiresent  or  tbrcateniug. 

"  The  waters  sliould  be  selected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cue. 
When  the  patient  is  robust  audof'afull  liabii,  the  alkuliue  saline  ^prinst; 
when  torpidity  of  the  bowels  predouiinatcs,  the  purgative  waten  ;  «Wa 
there  is  wont  of  rasculnr  tictiuii,  the  Baline  waters  ;  wh«^n  the  skin  Jo  inM<- 
tlve,  the  gtilpliur  springs  ;  lastly,  when  debility  prevails,  then  llie  moie 
simple  thermal  waters  should  be  chosen.  lu  all  cases  the  uw  irftlx 
waters  should  be  cautiously  commenced  with,  and  care  taken  not  loop- 
press  the  stomach  by  giving  boo  much  liquid,  nor  to  induce  dehilitr  (v 
any  other  injurious  effects  by  allowing  a  too  long  sojourn  in  the  balL"' 

The  treatment  of  irregular  and  mi^plawd  gout  involves  indirati'inn  il». 
rivtHi  from  the  character  and  sent  of  tlie  disoniers,  in  other  wonU,  trim 
the  symptoms  in  individuul  cases,  if  gout  have  retrot-wled,  local  mi» 
BliruM  to  solicit  its  return  are  Indicated.  For  this  end.  warm  and  ^inm- 
Inttng  applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  part  or  parts  in  which  tbe  rcgutu 
manifestations  were  seated. 

Bheumatoid  Arthritis~(Rheamatic  Ooot). 

The  term  rlieumalic  gout  is  mneh  used  by  practitioners,  but  not  unifonnly 
in  the  s.ime  sense.  It  is  not  infrequently  used  to  denote  what  the  uru 
itself  might  seem  to  imply,  a  oombinntion  of  the  two  diseases,  rheunMiu«n 
and  gout ;  this  ia  an  incorrect  use  of  the  term.  Kheiimatigm  and  gnat 
rarely,  if  ever,  occur  conjointly.  Properly  used,  the  t«nn  reiatM  lata 
nffwTtion  whieh  i^  neither  rheumatism  nor  trout,  although  presenting  cfr- 
t:iiu  of  tlii^  i-haractiTS  of  citiiiT  or  both  of  th.^se  .iiscnsi.-s.  The  l.nii  i- 
also,  for  convenience,  applied  to  cases  of  either  rheumatism  or  goat.  Id 
which  the  differential  diagnosis  is  not  distinctly  made ;  this,  of  course,  it 
an  incorrect  use  of  the  term.  The  affection  to  which  the  name  rheumatic 
gout  is  correctly  applied  has  been  otherwise  deslgnat«d  by  different 
writers.  It  was  described  by  Haygarth  under  the  name  fwiionity  of  Oit 
joints  ;  A<1ams,  of  Dublin,  terms  it  chronic  rheumatic  arthrilig.  When 
seated  in  the  hip,  and  occurring  in  the  iiged,  it  has  been  called  nii^rtiu^ 
eoj-ffi  senilis.  Garrod  proposes  to  call  it  rheumatoid  arlhritis,  and  this 
seems  to  me  an  appropriate  name. 

This  iiffi-etion  is  either  acute  or  chronic ;  generally  it  is  presented  a»  « 
chrmiic  airection,,ind  is  subacute  from  the  first.  Tbe  anatomical  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  it  from  rheumatism  and  gout  are  as  follows:  A 
I.TTger  accumulation  within  tbe  affected  joints  of  synovial  liquid,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  absorbed ;  absorption  of  the  inter-artleutitr 
cartilages,  eburnntion  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  denuded  of  cartilage,  ami 
enlargt'ment  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  bj-  the  deposit  of  bony  matter :  tbe 
fonnation  of  cartilaginous  bo<lles,  which  either  remain  attached  to  tbe 
Kvnoviid  membrane  or  are  found  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  With 
these  changes  is  associated  more  or  loss  thickening  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane and  ligaments.     The  ligaments  are  not  infrequentiy  elongated  by 
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prolonged  distension  from  the  synovial  liquid,  and  complete  or  incomplete 
dislocations  are  apt  to  follow.  The  so-called  chalky  deposit  of  gout  is 
wanting ;  but  rheumatic  gout  may  occur  in  persons  who  have  this  deposit 
as  an  effect  of  attacks  of  gout  which  have  previously  occurred.  A  pecu- 
liar distortion  of  the  fingers  is  characteristic  of  the  affection  under  con- 
sideration, >'iz.,  an  inclination  to  the  ulnar  or  outer  side  of  the  hand.  This 
peculiar  distortion  is  in  some  cases  marked,  existing  equally  in  both  hands. 

In  its  acute  form,  especially  when  the  larger  joints  are  affected,  the 
affection  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It 
differs  from  the  latter  disease  in  the  febrile  movement  being  less  marked, 
the  absence  of  i^erspirations,  and  the  greater  enlargement  of  the  joints  from 
synovial  liquid.  The  arthritic  affection  is  less  migratory  and  more  per- 
sisting.    There  is  no  liability  to  pericardial  or  endocardial  inflammation. 

In  its  chronic  fonn  the  febrile  movement  is  slight.  There  is  little  con- 
stitutional disturbance  connected  with  the  affection.  The  affected  joints 
are  painful,  especially  on  motion.  There  is  little  or  no  redness.  The 
enlargement  from  synovial  liquid  is  at  first  and  for  some  time  great; 
afterv\*ard  follow  appearances  and  local  sj-mptoras  corresponding  to  the 
anatomical  changes  which  have  been  stated.  When  these  changes  have 
taken  place,  the  use  of  the  affected  joints  is  more  or  less  impaired  or  lost, 
and  if  numerous  joints  are  affected  the  patient  is  permanently  crippled. 
These  cases  are  frequently  included  under  the  name  chronic  rheumatism. 

As  already  stated  the  affection  is  pathologicallj''  distinct  from  both 
rheumatism  and  gout.  From  rheumatism  it  differs  in  presenting  more 
of  the  symptoms  and  history  of  a  local  arthritic  affection,  and  it  differs 
from  gout  in  the  absence  of  uricaemia.  It  is  doubtless  a  constitutional 
affection,  but  of  its  pathological  character,  aside  from  the  local  changes, 
we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

It  occurs  in  persons  of  all  ages,  oflener  in  females  than  in  males,  and 
in  all  classes  of  society.  Feeble  persons  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  it,  but  it  is  sometimes  observed  in  those  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
health  and  vigor.  According  to  Fuller,  "it  is  remarkably  prone  to  affect 
the  children  of  consumptive  parents ;  it  attacks  the  offspring  of  gouty  or 
rheumatic  persons  whose  health  is  impaired,  and  whose  nervous  energy 
is  exhausted  by  the  labor  and  anxieties  of  business ;  it  fixes  upon  the 
girl  just  arriving  at  puberty,  in  whom  the  uterine  functions  are  ill  per- 
fonned ;  it  invades  the  stiffening  articulations  of  the  woman  who  has  ar- 
rived at  that  time  of  life  which  is  marked  by  the  cessation  of  the  monthly 
periods ;  it  shows  itself  during  the  state  of  debility  which  follows  a  mis- 
carriage or  a  di  flic  lilt  and  protract<Kl  labor,  more  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  flooding ;  it  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  renal  disease,  upon 
the  cachexia  produced  by  the  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  or  neglected  mercurial 
action,  and  it  is  a  common  sequel  of  over-long  suckling,  of  excessive 
venery,  of  severe  and  long-continued  mental  exercise,  and  of  mental  dis- 
tress and  bodily  exhaustion."  It  is  diflScult  to  say  what  amount  of  causa- 
tive influence  belongs  respectivel}^  to  the  several  circumstances  just  named, 
but  the  development  of  the  affection  when  the  general  health  is  suffering 
from  some  depressing  or  debilitating  cause  or  causes  is  a  point  having 
an  important  practical  bearing. 

The  affection  is  to  be  discriminated  from  rheumatism  and  gout.  From 
chronic  rheumatism  the  discrimination  is  not  alwa^'s  eas}-.  The  diagnos- 
tic features  are  especially  those  relating  to  the  inter-articular  changes 
which  have  been  stated,  viz.,  the  abundant  effusion  followed  by  nodosities, 
crepitus  on  motion  from  attrition  of  the  bony  surfaces  denuded  of  carti- 
lage, dislocations,  loose  or  attached  cartilaginous  growth,  and  the  peculiar 
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distortion  of  the  hauAa.  From  acute  rhematism  it  is  discriminaW  by  tb> 
Absence  of  nn  esecatial  rhciuuatic  fever,  of  abiiudant  pcrspiniUonfi.  <ita 
diac  coinplicatioDB ;  by  the  lixedneBS  of  the  arthritic  alfevtioii  in  tbe  )uhti 
primarily  attacked,  and  tho  teiideucy  to  become  chronic  It  is  Jiniio. 
guished  from  gout  by  the  larger  joints  being  primarily  uffevtei  in  >  cn- 
tain  proportioti  of  caaea  ;  by  tlie  Btualler  joints  of  the  lutods  bein^  nt&rtnl 
without  a  previoaa  atfeotiou  of  tlie  toes ;  by  ti)c  ab^*iK.-e  of  thv  ixuuxjna* 
or  cxacerbatiotiB  wliicb  arc  characteristic  of  ^uty  attacks,  by  Uir  >LimMt 
of  tlie  cbulk-Uke  deiioait  ami  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  tbe  bloul,  nol 
by  young  subjects  and  women  being  afi'eoted  as  olVen,  or  o(leiiH,tku 
males  and  middlo-aged  persons. 

Although  not  involving  immediate  danger  to  life,  rhciitnatoid  artknilii 
is  a  very  serions  affection  from  its  tendency  to  cont  inoauoc  and  tlie  iqeir 
of  the  affected  joints  which  it  occasions.  In  Joints  afTected  for  a  mnuil- 
erable  period,  permanent,  incurable  injury  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Cm- 
fined  to  tbe  linger  joint«,  the  hands  are  sometimes  rendered  nearly  luele^^ 
Allfeoting  numerous  joints,  patients  are  crippled  or  bedridden  as  in  toj*- 
lesd  cases  of  chronic  rhenmatism  and  gout. 

The  liriit  and  great  object  of  treatment  is  the  improvement  of  llie  gt» 
end  health.  Tonic  remeilies,  long  continued  and  varied  from  tiuw  la 
time,  in  conjunction  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  other  hygienic  mes^uif* 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  system,  are  to  Ite  euiploy^l  for  tliis  olJRl 
Kemedii'8  wiiich  a]kpear  to  exert  a  special  influence  in  cases  of  rticnuu- 
tism  and  gout,  viz.,  alkalies  and  colchieum,  are  not  indicated  in  lliit 
Hlicction.  All  depressing  remedies  are  contra-indicated.  Iodine  in  xhe 
form  of  either  the  iodide  of  iron  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  guaincom,  uul 
arsenic  appear  to  be  highly  usefhl  in  certain  cases.  Cod-liver  oil  msy  bt 
tried,  in  conjunction  with  tonics,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  waste.  Chaly- 
bcutes  are  especially  indicative  if  the  patient  be  aiieemic-  The  alk^iM 
mineral  waters,  and  those  which  act  powerfully  u|x>d  the  bowels  or  kid- 
neys, lire  liiirtfnl.  On  the  other  baud,  chalybeate  and  tonic  waters  Duy 
prove  beneficial. 

Local  measures  of  treatment  are  important.  Leeching  or  cnj^Ni^ 
and  severe  counter-irritation  are  certainly  not  indicated  in  the  proit 
majority  of  cases.  Small  blist«ra  and  the  application  of  iodine  will  be 
likely  to  be  useful  if  there  be  much  efftision  within  the  joints.  Rest  is 
indicated  while  much  effusion  exists  or  when  the  symptoms  denote  inflim- 
mation  ;  afterward,  passive  motion,  fViction,  and  shampooing  constitute, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Scorbtihifi,  or  Scurvy— Anatomical  Charaotere— Clin  leal  History— Pathological  OantUt- 
Cmsitiim  —  I>lagnosls  —  Frogausla  —  Preveution  —  Treatment.  Purpura  HemarTltifica- 
Ha^iiiLiluplillla. 

THIS  concluding  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  three  affections  which,  m 
rciTiirds  symptomatic  events,  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  vii- 

grorli'ilii.i,   (IT  uriirri/,  purpura   hemorrha^ifa,  and   hwmafophHia.     Ths 
first  ff  these  nlTcctious  is  of  iutcrt'st  and  importance  especially  iu  m'W 
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of  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology  and  causation,  although 
by  no  means  complete,  is  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  eliective  treat- 
ment, and  has  rendered  it  preventable. 

SoorbutuSi  or  Scurvy.' 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  began 
to  prevail  frequently  and  extensively  when,  with  improvements  in  navi- 
gation, long  voyages  were  undertaken,  and  hence  it  was  known  as  sea 
scurvy.  During  the  last  five  or  six  centuries,  it  has  been  pre-eminently 
the  disease  destructive  to  life  in  armies,  navies,  and  exploring  or  emigrat- 
ing expeditions  by  land  and  water.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  ren- 
dered preventable  by  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology  and  causation,  it 
has  prevailed  largely  and  proved  greatly  destructive  to  life  within  the 
present  century.  Hammond  states  that  at  Council  Bluffs,  in  1820,  nearly 
the  entire  garrison  was  attacked,  and  many  died ;  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  the  Florida  and  the  Mexican  war  was  very 
materially  lessened  by  its  occurrence.'  It  prevailed  enormously  in  the 
English  and  French  armies  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  It  contribute<l 
not  inconsiderably  to  the  mortality  of  our  armies  in  the  late  civil  war. 
The  inconsistency  between  these  facts  and  the  existing  state  of  knowledge 
is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  inability  always  to  secure  the  means  of  pre- 
vention in  military  operations ;  but  it  is  in  a  greater  measure  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  censurable  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  means. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  primary  and  essential  lesions  are 
seated  in  the  blood.  The  following  are  the  changes  which  have  been 
ascertained:  Diminution  of  the  solid  constituents  or  a  relative  increase  of 
water,  involving,  of  course,  diminished  density  of  the  blood ;  the  proportion 
of  red  corpuscles  notably  diminished  ;  the  fibrine  augmented,  but  with 
more  difficulty  isolated  from  the  red  corpuscles  than  in  health ;  the  albu- 
men diminished,  and  requiring  for  its  coagulation  a  greater  amount  of 
heat  than  in  health;  the  inorganic  constituents  diminished,  chiefly  from 
the  reduction  in  quantity  of  potassa,  lime,  and  iron.  These  changes  have 
been  ascertained  by  the  researches  of  Hammond,  Becquei*el,  Rodier,  and 
others.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  occur  in  other  pathological  connections, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  peculiar  to  scurvy.  Doubtless  there  exist  other 
changes  not  yet  ascertained. 

Extravasations  of  blood  are  found  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the 
skin,  where  they  are  apparent  before  death,  and  also  in  other  situations, 
viz.,  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscles,  on  the  periosteum,  into  the  lungs 
and  other  organs,  beneath  the  serous  membranes,  and  sometimes  within 
serous  cavities.  The  extravasations  are  evidently  secondary  to,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  the  morbid  blood-changes.  The  mode,  however,  in  which 
the  latter  give  rise  to  the  former  is  not  clearly  understood.  Either  the 
blood  is  so  altered  that  it  escapes  from  the  vessels ;  or,  the  nutrition  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  impaired  so  that  they  do  not  ofter  adequate 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood ;  or,  again,  paralysis  affecting  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  may  be  a  pathological  element.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  each  off  these  conditions  enters  into  the  mechanism.  The  spleen  is 
enlarge  and  softened. 

■  Report  on  Scurvy,  United  States  Sanitary  CommiBsion,  by  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.D.,  1862. 
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Clinical  History. — The  symptomatic  events  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  disease  are  preceded  by  general  weakness  and  lassitude.  Patitiits 
are  listless,  apathetic,  and  indisposed  to  either  mental  or  physical  exertion. 
The  appetite  fails,  and  pallor  of  the  surface  is  marked.  These  symptoms 
progressively  increase.  The  more  characteristic  events  are  swelling  and 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  which  bleed  either  spontaneously  or  on  sligLt 
pressure,  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surface  in  other  situations,  mJ 
extravasation  of  blood  within  and  beneath  the  skin.  The  fungous  appear- 
ance of  the  gums  is  chiefly  marked  around  the  teeth  ;  it  is  less  marked  io 
situations  where  the  teeth  are  wanting.  The  teeth  are  apt  to  become 
loose  and  sometimes  either  fall  out  or  may  be  easily  removed.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lips  is  notably  pale,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  nA- 
ness  of  the  gums.  Hemorrhages  are  frequent  from  the  different  outIet«, 
viz.,  nostrils,  mouth,  bronchial  tubes,  vagina,  and  intestinal  canal.  The 
ecchyraoses  apparent  on  the  cutaneous  surface  are  either  in  the  form  of 
patechiae,  vibices,  or  patches  of  variable  size;  generally  these  several 
forms  are  conjoined.  They  are  either  limited  to,  or  most  abundant  on, 
the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  The  ecchymoses  undergo  the  same^iKN 
cessive  alterations  in  color  as  when  due  to  contusion.  A  slight  bruise 
suffices  to  produce  them  in  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Fetor  of 
the  breath  is  usually  a  marked  symptom. 

The  skin  is  dry  and  rough,  compared  by  Larrey  to  that  of  a  plucked 
fowl.  The  ankles  are  often  cedematous^  and  some  oedema  of  the  £ace  is 
not  infrequent.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  loins  and  in  the 
extremities,  more  especially  the  lower  limbs.  The  muscles  of  the  lover 
limbs  are  swollen  and  hard.  Palpitation  and  dj^spncea  are  excited  by 
slight  exertion.  Pain  referred  to  the  chest  is  not  uncommon.  The  bovcU 
are  in  some  cases  constipated,  and  in  other  cases  loose,  or  the  latter  mav 
succeed  the  former  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  same  case.  The 
urine  is  high-colored  and  speedily  becomes  fetid.  There  is  absence  of 
febrile  movement.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  slower  than  in  health,  but  it 
may  become  rapid  on  any  exertion.  It  is  always  soft  and  compressive. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  is  somewhat  lowered.  The  spirits  are  de* 
pressed.     The  patient  frequently  longs  for  fresh  vegeta])le8  and  fruit 

These  symptoms  are  more  or  less  marked.  In  extreme  eases,  or  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  prostration  is  great.  Slight  exertion 
occasions  syncope.  The  patient  may  fall  into  a  state  of  collapse.  This  k 
apt  to  follow  abundant  hemorrhage.  Old  ulcers  and  cicatrices  sometimes 
reopen,  and  bones  which  had  been  fractured  and  united  may  become  sepa- 
rated. Ulcerations  are  liable  to  occur  within  the  mouth  and  over  the 
ecchymoses  on  the  skin.  Weakness  of  vision,  day  blindness,  and  nigbt 
blindness  are  not  uncommon.  Inability  to  sleep  is  common,  but  generidlj 
the  mental  faculties,  although  weakened,  remain  intact.  In  eases  which 
are  comparatively  mild,  general  debility,  mental  depression,  pain  in  the 
back  and  lower  limbs,  together  with  the  other  symptoms,  are  more  or  kst 
marked,  but  not  excessive ;  and  associated  with  these  s^-mptoms  are 
spongy  swelling  of  the  gums  and  ecch3rmoses  beneath  the  skin. 

Scorbutus  may  exist  as  the  sole  affection,  but  it  is  frequently  comliiDed 
with  other  diseases.  It  is  apt  to  be  combined  with  dysentery,  and  the 
latter  affection  is  then  called  scorbiUic  dysentery.  It  may  coexist  with 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  It  may  be  accidentally  associated  with  a  va- 
riety of  diseases  which  are  liable  to  mask  the  scorbutic  affection.  The 
recognition  of  its  coexistence  with  other  diseases  is  of  vast  importaiioe 
with  reference  to  appropriate  treatment. 
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Pathological  Character. — The  essential  characteristic  blood-change 
in  this  affection  is  not  as  3'et  satisfactorily  determined.  There  is  doubt- 
less a  deficiency  as  regards  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  but 
the  particular  deficiency  which  belongs  specially  to  the  affection  is  a 
matter  of  question.  Garrod  considers  that  the  special  deficiency  relates 
to  the  salts  of  potassa.  That  this  deficiency  enters  into  the  pathological 
condition  is  certain,  but  that  it  constitues  the  pathological  condition  ex- 
clusively or  chiefly,  in  all  cases,  may  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
supplying  the  salts  of  potassa,  although  highly  useful,  is  not  always  the 
most  effective  method  of  treatment.  With  our  present  knowledge  we 
must  be  content  in  saying  that,  owing  to  incomplete  nutritive  supplies, 
the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  giving  rise  to  certain  ascertained 
morbid  changes  common  to  this  and  other  affections,  and  to  other  changes, 
not  yet  definitively  ascertained,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  affection. 

Causation. — Scurvy  is  a  dietetic  disease ;  it  is  the  broadest  expression 
of  the  causation  to  say  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  want  of  certain  ali- 
mentary supplies.  A  less  comprehensive,  but  probably  correct,  statement 
is  to  say  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  nutritive  prin- 
ciples contained  in  vegetable  food.  For  a  long  time  the  disease  was 
attributed  to  the  free  use  of  salted  meat ;  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the 
disease  is  not  produced  by  this  diet,  except  in  so  far  as  it  displaces  otiier 
articles  of  food  containing  principles  necessary  for  the  normal  constitu- 
tion of  the  blood.  Scurvy  has  repeatedly  been  developed  when  the  diet 
has  been  too  much  restricted  to  fresh  meat.  Garrod 's  theory  of  the  pa- 
thological character  of  the  disease  involves  the  conclusion  that  it  is  attri- 
butable to  a  diet  wanting  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  salts  of  potassa, 
these  salts  being  abundant  in  vegetable  food.  Admitting  a  deficient 
supply  of  the  salts  of  potassa  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  causar 
tion,  other  elements  are  probably  involved.  The  dietetic  principles,  the 
deficiency  of  which  causes  this  disease,  are  abundant  in  various  articles 
of  food  distinguished  as  anti-scorbutic,  experience  having  shown  that  they 
prevent  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  anti-scorbutics  will  be  pre- 
sently referred  to. 

Although  causes  relating  to  diet  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
disease,  other  causes  act  powerfully  as  auxiliaries.  Among  the  auxiliary 
causes  are,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  deficient  ventilation,  and  depressing 
moral  infiuences.  The  disease  is  oftener  developed  during  the  winter  than 
during  the  summer.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  be  produced  by  great  and  prolonged  mental  depression,  but 
probably  in  this  instance,  from  an  utter  indifference  to  food,  dietetic  causes 
were  involved.  The  disease  is  oftener  developed  in  the  aged  than  in  young 
I)er8ons ;  the  causes  of  the  disease  will  act  more  speedily  in  persons  in 
whom  the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  previous  disease,  by  inju- 
rious medication,  and  by  excesses  of  any  kind.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  which  exists  in  scurvy  is 
not  infrequently  produced,  to  an  extent  falling  short  of  that  requisite  to 
give  rise  to  the  striking  manifestations  of  the  disease,  by  an  undue  re- 
striction of  the  diet  to  a  few  articles  of  food  either  from  poverty  or  false 
notions  of  dietetics.  It  is  important  for  the  physician  to  recognize  this 
fact  in  medical  practice. 

Diagnosis. — In  view  of  the  striking  symptomatic  features  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  fact  that  generally  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons 
become  affected  under  circumstances  which  sufficiently  account  for  its 
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development,  tho  dingnosis  is  easy  provided  the  characters  of  tbe  A 

be  marked.  In  isolnted  cases  the  diagnosis  inrulres  discruQioatioii  bw 
purp\ira  hpmorrbaffica.  This  (Ufierential  dbgnosia  wUl  be  cooMdeRd  a 
treating  of  the  aftfection  juat  named. 

But  the  morbid  conc^ition  of  the  blood  peculiar  to  scurvy  auyexiA  u 
a  greater  or  l^ss  extent  when  tlie  most  striking  symptomatic  featiii««( 
the  disease  are  not  ]>resent,  viz.,  the  subcutaneous  eccb^inoses  and  Imitt- 
rhages  from  mucous  outlets.  Under  these  cireiimstances  the  (tiseawn*; 
be  overlooked.  Thus,  Hammond,  Woodward,  and  others  state  tint  b  ' 
cases  called  in  army  sick-reports  ca.ses  of  g^nrral  d^ility,  the  disnw  h, 
not  infrequently,  incipient  or  not  fiilly  developed  scurbutus.  The  f«ias 
the  back  and  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  ie  apt  to  lead  tbe  pnctHluoit 
Ibr  a  time  to  consider  the  disease  as  muscular  rheumatism  or  oiTalca. 
When  asBociate'l  vith  other  diseases,  such  as  dysentery  and  the  i^f-nty 
fevers,  it  is  liiible  to  be  overlooked.  The  appearnnce  of  the  guio*  it 
highly  important  with  reference  to  tlie  diagnosis,  in  the  cnst^  in  rtiii 
peiee-hije  or  vi bices  are  T^anting;  and  when,  from  the  api>e3ran(«  of  tie 
gums  tuid  other  symptoms,  the  scorbutic  condition  is  susptvteil,  u 
investigation  of  the  diet  may  lend  to  tlie  knowledge  of  facts  wbicti  >^ 
tend  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  This  investigaUon  is  important,  not  only  i> 
anny  or  naval  practice,  and  in  public  iustitutions,  but  in  private  «im 
in  which  the  sj*mj)toms  poiut  to  scurfy. 

PuooNoars. — In  cases  of  scurvy  in  ■which  eochymosea  are  numerooa  nd 
largi",  or  in  which  hemorrhage  from  tlie  mucous  outlets  is  profiise.thi 
danger  to  life  is  great.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by  effiiston  of  blood  iota 
the  svrous  cavities  or  the  psi-enchynia  of  vital  organs.  Sudden  deatb 
sometimes  occurs,  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  just  named,  baa 
B,vncnpe  induced  by  muscular  exertion.  If  the  disease  be  not  propolf  jl 
BMiinged,  and  the  causes  which  have  prodnced  it  continae  in  operadoft,ft  1 
proves  ffitiil  in  a  l.irge  proportion  of  cases.  Before  the  patbolosfv  and 
caits.'itiiiii  wort-  as  well  iimk'i'ntood  as  now,  the  mortjdity  froiu  l)ii-  iii*i-if« 
among  soldiers  and  seamen  was  often  very  large.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Hamilton'  and  others,  this  disease  contributed,  directly  and 
indii-ectly,  to  the  l&ss  of  very  many  lives  during  the  late  civil  war.  Aseo- 
ciated  with  other  diseases,  it  contributes  indirectly  to  their  fatal  termi' 
nation,  and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  recovery  from  wounds  and  sur^cil 
operations  which  otherwise  would  not  prove  serious. 

Promptly  recognized  and  judiciously  treate<i,  the  disease  may  be  ei- 
pectcd  to  end  in  recovery  in  a  pretty  lai^  proportion  of  cases.  It  hu 
no  definite  duration.  It  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  advanced,  the  amount  and  situations  of 
hemorrhagic  extravasation,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  elc. 
I'he  recovery  is  usually  gradual,  not  infrequently  tedious,  and  the  system 
is  apt  to  remain  for  a  long  time  debilitated. 

Prevention. — The  prevention  of  scnrvy  is  to  be  considered  tiuder  t 
distinct  head.    This  disease  may  be  prevented  by  a  diet  embracing  tbc 

'  For  an  inlercsiing  and  instniclive  account  of  scnrvy  as  occurrinn;  in  the  Bnnin 
of  the  United  Stales  In  the  late  rebellion,  Ihe  resder  is  rpferrpd  to  Ihe  TrrsHM  on 
Milltsry  Surgery  and  Hvifiene.  by  Frank  Haslintrs  Hsmillon,  M.D.,  late  Lifn- 
tenant- Colonel,  Medical  Inspector  U.  8.  A.,  Prof,  of  tlie  Practice  of  Surgery,  irilh 
operaliiins,  ia  Ihe  Bellevne  Hospital  Med.  College,  etc.  New  York,  18*."i.  Atao, 
lo  article  OD  "Scurvy  in  its  Medical  Aappcl,"  by  Bnnford  B.  Hant,  M.D.,  in  Saiu- 
tsry  Memoirs  of  the  War  (Medical  volume)  pubHshed  by  ilie  United  Stales  Suu- 
tuy  Gomuisdou. 
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requisite  variety  of  alimentary  principles,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  proper 
proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  With  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  and  due  attention  to  its  practical  application,  scurvy  should  never 
occur  except  under  circumstances  which  render  the  means  of  its  preven- 
tion unavailable.  Its  occurrence  is  always  an  occasion  for  reproach  when 
articles  of  food  containing  adequate  supplies  for  the  healthful  constitution 
of  the  blood  can  be  obtained.  It  is  chiefly  in  military  campaigns  and 
long  sea-voyages  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prevention. 
These  difficulties,  however,  may  generally  be  met  by  providing  antiscor- 
butic articles  of  diet ;  and,  with  reference  to  these  difficulties,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  numerous  articles  which  may  furnish  the  needed  alimentary 
principles  is  of  vast  importance. 

Lemon  or  lime  juice  has  long  been  known  as  a  most  valuable  antiscor- 
butic. Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  from  one  to  two  ounces 
per  diem  of  the  fresh  juice  will  prove  an  effectual  preventive  against 
scurvy  during  very  long  voyages  without  fresh  provisions.  Orange-juice 
is  also  an  effectual  antiscorbutic.  Pure  citric  acid,  although  it  appears  to 
be  useful,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  fresh  juice  of  the  fruit.  One  of  the 
most  efficient  of  antiscorbutic  vegetables  is  the  potato.  It  is  most  effi- 
cient when  eaten  raw.  Pickles,  onions,  raw  cabbage  or  sauerkraut^  the 
water-cress,  and  other  of  the  cruci/erae^  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
valuble  antiscorbutic  vegetables.  Green  com,  green  apples,  and  most  of 
the  esculent  fruits  are  preventives.  They  are  more  so  unripe  than  ripe. 
Numerous  vegetables  which  do  not  enter  much  into  ordinary  diet  may 
often  be  used  as  antiscorbutics  in  military  campaigns  when  the  articles 
which  have  been  named  are  not  to  be  obtained.  Among  the  vegetables 
now  referred  to,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  effectual  in  the  pre- 
vention of  scurvy,  are  the  sorrel  (rumex  acetosella)^  Iambus  quarter  (cheno- 
]H)dium  album  J  the  bulb  of  the  wild  artichoke,  a  species  of  cactus  known 
as  the  agave  Americana  or  maguey^  indigenous  in  Texas,  California,  and 
Mexico,  the  prickly  pear  {cactus  opuntii)^  and  the  dandelion  (leontodon 
taraxacum,)} 

That  the  antiscorbutic  virtue  of  certain  vegetables  and  fruits  depends, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  potassa  is 
altogether  probable.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
isolated  potash  salts  are  useful  in  preventing  the  disease.  Hammond 
recommends  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  the  following  terms:  "An  ounce 
taken  daily  when  men  are  so  situated  as  to  render  them  liable  tq  scurvy, 
would,  we  are  confident,  entirely  prevent  it,"  It  also  is  recommended  hy 
Hamilton  in  strong  terms. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  dietetic  means,  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanli- 
ness, avoidance  of  unnecessary  exposure  and  physical  exertions,  and  to 
measures  calculated  to  produce  cheerfulness,  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  prophylaxis. 

Treatment. — The  dietetic  means  of  prevention  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment.  The  juice  of  lemon,  orange,  and  other  fruits  should 
be  taken  freely,  but,  of  course,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  dis- 
order of  the  stomach.  The  antiscorbutic  vegetables  and  fruits  should 
enter  into  the  diet  in  so  far  as  the  digestive  powers  permit,  in  conjunction 
with  meat,  milk,  and  farinaceous  food.  Remedies  to  improve  the  appetite 
and  strengthen  digestion  are  indicated,  viz.,  qninia,  the  bitter  infusions 
or  tinctui-es,  and  chalybeate  preparations.     The  salts  of  potassa  are  use- 

'  Vide  Hamilton  and  Hammond,  op.  cit 
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ful.  The  bitartrate  may  be  selected  or  the  chlorate.  The  latter  has  been 
employed,  apparently  with  advantage,  in  cases  treated  at  the  Blaotrvrdr^ 
Island  Hospital.  Wine  or  spirit,  in  small  quantities,  if  they  produce  an 
agreeable  cordial  effect,  will  be  useful.  In  short,  the  chief  objects  of 
treatment  are,  the  assimilation  of  alimentary  principles  neeiled  for  tie 
healthy  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  invigoration  of  the  system. 

Particular  symptoms  or  disorders  claim  appropriate  measures  in  a<l(ii. 
tion  to  those  having  reference  to  the  objects  just  stated.  Const) patiou  is 
to  be  relieved  by  mild  laxatives  or  simple  enemas,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
diarrhoea,  by  anodyne  and  astringent  remedies.  The  dryness  of  the  skin 
indicates  sponging  with  tepid  water  or  the  tepid  bath.  Pain  in  the  hack 
and  limbs  may  be  alleviate<l  by  friction  with  anodyne  and  mildly  stimn- 
lating  liniments.  Stiffliess  of  the  joints,  which  sometimes  occurs,  is  to  Ije 
prevented  or  removed  b3'  i)assive  movements.  The  condition  of  the  mouth 
calls  for  astringent  collutories.  Ulcerations  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  skin 
are  to  be  treated  locally  on  general  principles.  Hemorrhage  from  the  dif- 
ferent outlets  is  to  be  restrained  by  hemostatic  remedies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  scorbutic  condition,  when  asso- 
ciated with  dysentery,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and  any  disease,  claims 
the  same  dietetic  and  other  measures  of  treatment  as  scorbutus  existing 
alone. 

Purpura  Simplex.    Purpura  Hemorrhagica. 

The  term  purpura,  or  the  purples,  denotes  an  affection  characterized  by 
a  truly  petechial  eruption,  or  petechiae.  This  affection  is  included  among 
the  cutaneous  diseases,  and  is  treated  of  in  works  devoted  to  these  diseases. 
A  truly  petechial  eruption  consists  of  small  spots,  or  maculte,  sometimes  a 
mere  point,  and  then  called  stigmata^  the  color  either  being  at  first  or  be^ 
coming  purple  or  livid,  and  not  disappearing  under  pressure.  The  spots 
are  due  to  minute  extravasations  of  blood ;  the}'  are  small  eechymoses, 
and  are  frequently  associated  with  vibices  and  still  larger  extravasations 
beneath  the  skin.  True  petechia  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  char- 
acteristic eruption  of  typhus  fever,  which  is  often  called  i^etechial. 

Petechia  occur  in  the  affection  which  has  just  been  considered,  viz., 
scorbutus,  associated  with  vibices  and  ecchymoses  of  variable  size  and 
form.  They  occur  not  infrequently  in  other  diseases,  for  example,  epi- 
demic cerebro-spiual  meningitis,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fever.  They  may 
be  accidentally  present  in  the  course  of  any  disease.  Disconnected  from 
any  other  affection,  and  not  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  elsewhere  than 
beneath  or  within  the  skin,  they  characterize  the  variety  of  purpura  called 
purpura  simplex.  Accompanied  with  hemorrhage  elsewhere  than  beneath 
or  within  the  skin,  especially  from  mucous  surfaces,  and  with  graver 
symptoms  than  the  variety  just  named,  the  affection  is  known  as  purpura 
hemorrhagica.  As  a  distinct  affection  it  was  first  described  in  1735,  by 
Werlhof,  under  the  name  morbus  heemorrhagicus  maculoBus^  and  it  hi^ 
sometimes  been  called  Werlhofs  disease.* 

Purpura  hemorrhagica  presents  hemorrhagic  phenomena  identical  with 
those  which  belong  to  scorbutus.  The  petechia,  vibices,  and  larger  ecdiy- 
moses  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  body  arc  the  same.  Extravasatioo 
in  both  affections  is  liable  to  occur  beneath  mucous  and  serous  membranefi, 
into  serous  cavities,  and  within  the  parenchyma  of  organs.    Hemorrhage 

1  For  an  analysis  of  199  cases  of  purpura  hemorrhagica,  vide  Patbokfia  Intenw 
par  E.  Ointrac,  tome  troisieme,  1858. 
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from  the  different  outlets  occurs  in  both  affections.  The  two  affections  are 
by  some  considereil  as  essentially  identical.  Our  knowletlge  of  tlieir  patho- 
logical character  is  not  sutticiont  to  base  thereon  a  positive  btutemeiit  con- 
cern iyg  their  identity  or  non-identity,  but  there  seems  to  be  sutlicient 
ground  for  considering  them  as  nosologically  distinct  affections.  With 
reference  to  clinical  history,  causation,  and  diagnosis,  it  will  suffice  to 
notice  the  i>oints  in  which  the  purpura  hemorrhagica  diffei*s  from  scorbutus. 

In  purpura  there  is  not  that  fungus-like  swelling  of  the  gums  which  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  scorbutus.  The  gums  are  either  unaffected  or 
but  slightly  affected.  Purpura  is  not,  like  scorbutus,  distinctly  traceable 
to  an  iusulUcient  supply  of  alimentary  principles  contained  in  vegetable 
food.  It  is  met  with  in  isolated  cases,  whereas,  the  causes  of  scorbutus 
generally  affecting  masses,  the  latter  affection  usually  i)revails  as  if  it  were 
an  en<lcmic.  Isolated  cases  of  scorbutus,  however,  are  sometimes  ob- 
served. It  is  stated  that  cases  of  purpura  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  while  scorbutus  prevails  especially  in  the  winter  or 
spring  months.  There  is  less  depression  of  the  vital  powers  in  purpura 
than  in  scorbutus.  Swelling  of  the  muscles  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  are 
less  likely  to  occur  in  purpura.  Finally,  the  dietetic  treatment  which  has 
a  special  efficacy  in  scorbutus,  is  not  to  the  same  extent  curative  in  pur- 
pura. According  full  force  to  these  points  of  difference,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  do  not  establish  conclusively  the  non-identity  of  ])urpura 
and  scorbutus,  nor  do  they  alwa3'8  suffice  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
make  with  positiveness  the  differential  diagnosis.  The  elucidation  of  the 
pathological  relations  of  purpura  to  scorbutus  recpiires  further  study  of 
the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes,  together  with  the  clinical  history 
and  causation.  In  some  cases  of  purpura  simplex,  the  disease  seems  to  be 
esscntiall}'  a  febrile  disease,  the  pulse  and  temperature  denoting  fever,  with 
anorexia,  prostration,  etc.  Pain  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  joints  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom  in  some  of  these  cases.  Cases  of  this  description  are  in- 
eluded  under  the  name  purpura  simplex,  because  the  eruptive  and  the 
continued  fevers  may  be  excluded,  together  with  cerebro-spiual  meningitis, 
and  other  allections  in  the  course  of  which  purpura  is  liable  to  occur  as 
an  incidental  event. 

With  or  without  extravasation  from  mucous  surfaces,  the  pathological 
conditions,  standing  in  immediate  relation  to  the  hemorrhage,  as  in  cases 
of  scorbutus,  relate  to  an  abnonnal  weakness  of  the  capillary  vessels,  to 
morbid  blood-changes,  or  to  vaso-motor  paralysis,  these  different  condi- 
tions being  perhaps  combined.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  hemor- 
rhage may  depend  on  multiple  capillary  embolism. 

•Simple  purpura,  when  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  distinct  affection,  and 
when  it  occurs  in  connection  witli  various  diseases,  does  not  in  general 
denote  a  grave  condition.  But  purpura  hemorrhagica  involves  danger 
from  the  same  sources  as  scorbutus,  viz.,  loss  of  blood  from  the  dilFerent 
outlets  of  the  body  and  extravasation  into  serous  cavities,  the  brain,  lungs, 
etc.  Exclusive  of  these  sources  of  danger,  recovery,  under  judicious 
treatment,  may  be  expected.  Occurring  in  coruiection  with  some  other 
important  diseases,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  from  the  latter. 

The  objects  of  treatment  in  cases  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  are,  the  res- 
tgration  of  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood,  increase  of  the  vital 
powers,  and  arrest  or  restraint  of  hemorrhage.  With  reference  to  these 
objects,  tlie  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  varied,  the  appetite  and  digestion 
are  to  be  improved  by  tonic  remedies,  together  with  wine  or  spirits  in  small 
quantity  if  the  immediate  effect  be  good.  Of  tonic  remedies,  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  This  remedy  has  the 
67 
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possible,  to  be  avoided.  The  diathesis  may  constitute  an  insuperable 
objection  to  all  surgical  operations  which  are  not  unavoidable.  When 
hemorrhage  occurs,  either  from  wounds  or  spontaneously,  local  measures 
to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  are  to  be  resorted  to  if  practicable  ;  and  haemos- 
tatic remedies  are  to  be  given  intemall}'.  In  the  class  of  remedies  just 
named,  ergot  is  to  be  included. 
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itnge  of  being  agreeable  to  the  tasto,  if  added  to  a  pn 
lUT  uiul  syrup.     It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  U 
y  two  liours.     Astringi;iit  remedies  are  to  be  given  wit 
liomorrliage.     Tlie  gallic  aeid  and  the  persulphate  or 
1  have  \n:vn  employeil  i^ueeesssfully  as  hemostatics  in  this 
\v  tjf  tJK'  tlitliculty  of  always  disscrimmatiug  purpara  fn: 
J  of  tlure  being  ground  for  su])i>osing  that  tlie  same  moi 
tlitr  bloo<l  exists  in  both  alfeetions,  the  treatment  shoul- 
etetie  an<l  other  measures  indicated  in  cases  of  scorbutus 
jriK-'iiline  has  been  recommended  as  a  valuable  remedy  ii: 
iccording  to  a   (Jennan  author,  llenock,  ergot,  in  largf-  •' 
n  arresting  or  ri'straining  the  hemorrliago,  and  he  cites  ti 
])ort  of  tlu'  hypothcbis  that  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  i.v 
logical  element.* 


Hsematophilia,  or  a  Hemorrhagio  Di 

A  remarkable  liability  to  hemorrhages  exists  in  son- 
stitutional  peculiarity.     A  congenital  hemorrliagic  di 
manifested  directly  after  birth  I)}'  bleeding  from  tli.- 
culty  restrained,  and  death  ollen  taking   place  I'n  •\ 
Tiie  diathesis  is  generally  manifested  during,  or  sl;i 
and  is  shown  by  profuse  bleeding  from  slight  won  . 
this  diathesis  in  a  marked  degree  continue  to  Iom-  1  ' 
cant  woun<l,  all  elibrts  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  jj. 
syncoi)e  occurs,  wiiich  ma}'  prove  fatal ;  and,  if  ii"' 
induces  a  notal)lc  degree  of  amemia.     The  hen.- 
leads  to  extensive  extravasations  within  and  bii:t . 
sultinjj:  from  sli'rht  contusions,      llemoniiajre.  i.-  = 
occur  in  persons  with  this  diathesis,  especially  1:-^" 
tilN.  but    s(>ni(»timcs   from   the  ]>ronchial  luU's.     ■ 
cmumI,  and  the  ki»huvs.     Children  afrectiKl  in  a  iii:  ■ 
(]ialhc>i>;   raii'lv  live   to   adult    aire;  but   in   ^o]»n-   '! 
diinini^hr'^  nr  censes  Mt^cr  cliiMluHxl  ;  an--  ?)"  '■'  ■ 
>lii'lit  «l('!j:rce,  it  inav  not  iuti  rfeiv  wilh   r;!'*  -i 
(li:illu'^is  is  <.)l*len  hereclitarv,  an«l  is  s<»iiutii,u- 
ee>'^ive  L'^riicrations,  beiiiix  confined  toei'ri:ii?i  !: 
are  nll'eele'l  (»t*tener  than  females. 

The   heniorrliMLric   dlathesi-".   ])robaMy   ir*.    " 
florin  in  the  lihxxKor  a  den«'ii'nt  powfi'oir 
the   Mood,  in  a  Ihtal  ca--»'.  made  by  M.  «'•■    I    ■ 
ot'lil.rin  to  be'J.i'.-lO  in  linio  parts';- tht-e  ;.  • 
i»r  this   (Minst ilneiit  of  the    Mood   does    i.i  ; 
knowletlire  does  not  enable  us  to  cxj»laiii  y 
coUilitions  just  naiui'd  exist  as  a  constitu: 
what  other  morljid  changes  are  associate 'd. 

The  treatment  having  reference  to  the  dial  i; 
promote  assimilation   and  invigorate  the   m-" 
diet,  out-olVloor  life,  and  tonic  remedies.     I'. 
hope  to  aid  in  removing  the  diath<wia     Woun^': 


r. 


*  Vide  Jftccoiid,  op.  eit 
-  ^'-moires  et  Bul^ 
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Ague  cake,  688,  920 

and  fever,  917 
Air,  swallowing  of,  434 
Albumen,  increase  and   diminution   of,   in 
blood,  79 
in  urine,  modes  of  testing  for,  814 
Albuminuria,  acute,  802 
after  scarlatina,  988 
connected  with  degenerative  disease  of 
kidncja,  814 

(  Vide  Chronic  Bright's  Disease.) 
Alcoholism,  7f(2 
Alteratives,  102 
Anoeimla,  69 
Anaesthesia,  666 
Analeptic  treatment,  129 
Analgesia,  600 
Anasarca,  46 
Anatomy,  morbid,  20 
Anatomical  characters  of  disease,  133 
Aneurism,  thoracic,  861 
Angina  pectoris,  868 
Anthracosis  of  Lung,  200 
Antidotes  to  corrosive  and  acrid  poisons, 

391 
Antiscorbutics,  1054 
Aphasia,  after  apoplexy,  614 
in  cerebri tis,  062 
in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  682 
Aphonia,  nervous,  281,  074 
Apnrea,  05 

mode  of  dying  by,  128 
Apoplectic  constitution,  010 
Apoplexy,  0U2 

anatomical  chara<;ter8,  002 
clinical  history,  600 
pathological  character,  008 
causation,  608 
diagnosis,  610 
prognosis,  613 
treatment,  617 
pulmonary,  261 
meningeal,  604,  612 
congestive,  605 
BerouSy  605 


Apoplexy — 

nervous,  605 

from  embolism  and  thrombosis,  605 

prevention  of,  618 

spinal,  624 
Arcus  senilis,  49 
Arthritis,  rheumatoid,  1048 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  612 

vermicularis,  514 
Ascites,  640 
Asphyxia,  66 

Aspirator  in  thoracentesis,  103 
Asthenia,  mode  of  dying  by,  128 

nervous,  787 
Asthma,  2^^1 

clinical  history,  231 
pathological  character,  233 
causation,  283 
diagnosis,  286 
prognosis,  230 
treatment,  237 

hay,  284 

thymic,  279 
Ataxia,  locomotor,  711 
Atelectasis,  201 
Atheroma,  49 
Atrophy,  27 

of  lungs,  259 

acute,  of  liver,  669 

progressive  muscular,  716 
Aura  epileptica,  749,  766 
Auscultation,  intestinal,  475 


BANTINGISM,  82 
Basedow's  disease,  850 
Bile  passages,  disease  affecting,  579 
Blastema,  definition  of,  84 
Blood,  morbid  conditions  of,  60 

increase  and  diminution  of  water  in,  80 
increase  and  diminution  of  albumen  in, 

79 
morbid  changes  of  saline  constituents 

of,  89 
indeterminate  changes  of,  100 
Blood -globules,  changes  of,  04 

excrementitious  principles  in,  84 
Bloodletting  in  pleuritis  and  other  acute 

inflammations,  148 
f^othriocephalus,  616 
Brain,  congestion  of,  506 

a  morbid  deficiency  of  arterial  blood 
in,  601 

(  1061  ) 
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Cramp,  746 

writer's,  746 
Cranium,  btructural  lesions  within,  C53 

tumors  within,  656 
Croup,  270 

iuflummatory,  263 

cutarrhul,  2(>6 

diphtheritic,  270 

spasmodic,  280 

false,  270 
CruveiUiier's  disease,  716 
CunitiTO  measures  of  treatment,  120 
Cy»ts,  renal,  882 
Cytoblastema,  definition  of,  34 
Cytoblastious,  37 


DEFERVESCENCE,  114 
Degenerations,  47 
Degeneration,  fatty,  47 
calcareous,  49 
lardaceous  or  waxy,  60 
Delirium  tremens,  782 
ebriosum,  608 
hysterical,  770 
in  Bright's  disease,  818 
Dengue,  luOO 
Dermaigia,  736 
Diubetes,  83 

insipidus,  887 
mellitus,  839 

anatomical  chamcters,  889 
clinical  history,  810 
pathological  character,  843 
causation,  843 
diagnosis,  844 
prognosis,  845 
treatment,  846 
Diagnosis,  definition  of,  21,  120 

consideration  of,  120 
Diarrhoea,  461 
fatty,  401 
colliquntive,  466 
Diathesis,  107 
Diathetic  dibeases,  107 
Diorotism  of  pulse  as  determined  by  the 

sphygmograph,  116 
Digestive  system,  diseases  of,  866 
Diphtheria,  1002 

anatomical  characters,  1003 
clinical  history,  1005 
pathological  character,  1009 
causation,  1010 
diagnosis,  1011 
prognosis,  1012 
treatment,  1018 
Dipsomania,  446 
Dirt-eating,  444 
Disease,  definition  of,  22 

elementary  forms  of,  182 

gross  appearances  of,  24 

microscopical  characters  of,  24 

functional,  definition  of,  20 

dynamic,  20 

individuality  of,  how  determined,  136 

clinical  and  natural  history  of,  118 


Disease — 

uniformity  of  laws  of,  119 
Diseases,  the  difi'erent  aspects  under  which 

they  are  to  be  considered,  133 
Diseases,  classification  of,  135 
Disinfection  and  disinfecting  agencies,  604 
Distoma  hepaticum,  680 
Dorsodynia,  1033 
Dropsy,  46 

general  and  local,  46 
renal,  47 

after  scarlatina,  884 
cardiac,  46,  336 
peritoneal,  540 
Dropsy,  acute  inflammatory,  803 

in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  813 
Duchenue's  disease,  711 
Ductus  communis  choledochus,    inflamma- 
tion of,  679,  581 
Duodenitis,  396 
Duodenum,  ulceration  of,  896 
Duramater,  hematoma  cf,  ('.2t> 
Dying,  dilTereut  modes  of,  128 
Dynamic  morbid  changes,  20 
Dy  sera  si  a,  107 
Dysentery,  sporadic,  806 

anatomical  characters,  807 
clinical  history,  3t;8 
pathological  character,  809 
causation,  370 
diagnosis,  370 
prognosis,  370 
treatment,  371 
epidemic.  374 
chronic,  378 
scorbutic,  1052 
Dyspepsia,  acute,  481 
chronic,  432 


ECSTASY,  773 
Electricity  in  paralysis,  703 
Electro-muscular  sensibility  and   contrac- 
tility, 702 
Embolism,  71,  826,  880,  685 

capillary,  77 

of  pulmonary  artery  in  rheumatism, 
1023 
Emphysema  of  lungs,  222 

anatomical  characters,  228 

clinical  history,  224 

pathological  character,  225 

causation,  226 

diagnosis,  228 

prognosis,  230 

treatment^  230 
Emprosthotonos,  775 
Empyema,  164 

diagnosis,  165 

prognosis,  166 

treatment,  166 
Enf^mic  diseases,  107 
Endocarditis,  826 

anatomical  characters,  826 

clinical  history,  827 

pathological  character,  827 


oaoiiatloo.  S3B 
diagnOalB,  R29 
iiniguasiH.  SltO 
trcfttmcot.  881 
ukendori.  HSl 
Entemli^U,  479 
EnleritU,  Mutr,  SflS 

kiKtnmical  ohftrnolcn,  388 
ollnioitl  bIMorj.  Kbi 
puIlalogiiMLt  cbarKutur,  894 
cnusalioti,  884 
dingDosiB,  ij86 
prognosi",  8S5 
Uentnienl.HSS 
mbacme  nnd  oliraoia,  3S0 
Entirolitbes,  '4:iS 
EDterorrhftgik,  4GT 
Eutut««.  &ri 

inUcBtinal.  Gil 
Epidtmlo  illtMsca,  108 

Epileplifiirin  eofi*iili'iaBB,  TM 

Kpitaptoid  kttaoks,  7&& 

E|>i»>*.  54 

Etlalo^,  dcfioitioii  dT,  31 
ooDnjdvratioii  of,  )'tS 

Eierfiuenlilioaa  principlM,  •MamaUHon 
of,  in  bloDd.  el,  87 

Eti'CcFftut  trrnlmpnl  of  ilii>eaM,  127 

Eaoilktioa,  drbuition  of,  S'i 
fibrinnuii.  83 

^tWti,  promiDOnM  of.  Mid  CDlargeioftil 
of  IbjroiJ  biHlj  •sso«i*l*tl  wilb  fooG- 
iMSal  diMidw  tt  tin  LekTi,  3K 


blooJ.81 
Fall;  drgrnention,  47 
F«bri«ala,  865 
Fml  absccsa,  881 
F«Tcr.  fttaiic.  S«3 

pooii].  hifh  and  low,  96! 

CMigfatiTe,  etc.,  ^t>:: 

fhiokahaminj  ind  uinp.  M7 

brnkbonc.  1 000 

gastric  4«1 

■polttd.  440 

fc»M«t  [«lt>o(nEy  &[,  862 

eaaats  of.  S61 


«liiiiMl  Utforj,  kt7 


diagnotia,  91:4 
pragDnais,  fr,'l 
trHUBMit,  IKS 

qaotiJian,  Ul» 
imian.  Stft 


^1'^ 


ImMiL  MS 

Tvniiii«nt  pcmicHiaa.  939 
jeUbir,  940 

BDaUatcsl  cfcaraMm,  911 

clinic^  hislwj,  'X2 

otnaatiiM.  M4 

diafDosia,  949 
~      940 

Fcnra  and  olbn  ^wnl  ■£•«»«,  M 

dimifieatioB  o(^  Ml 

ernptiTT.  S*4 

periodieal.  91 T 
Fibrin,  coa^atiea  aC  vitlun  rants. 

heart,  73 

i«-.^f.  :n  ^V.^!.  (? 


csl  chir 


i.  867 


or  eiabb«a.  292 

n  of.  I(« 
-.1 
J  cbaofc^  29 


dia|»o«i«,  SW 
f  rcnarioB  of.  S47 
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Gastritis,  aciite.  380 

anatomical  chamcters,  887 
clinical  history,  ti8< 
pathological  character,  888 
cau>iatioD,  o88 
diagnosis,  889 
prognosis,  380 
tr^'atmcnt,  300 
subacute,  3D1 
chronic,  3'.)4 
Gastro-nialuxia,  403 
Ga%!>trorrliagla,  44G 

Genito-urinary  system,  diseases  of,  792 
Germ  theory  of  the  causation  of  diseases, 

108,  124 
Globules  of  blood,  changes  iu  conformation 

and  composition  of,  04 
Globus  hystericus,  7<>4 
Glo^so-pharyugeal     nerve,     paralysis     of, 

074 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  277 

spaisni  of,  liT'J 
Glycohiemia,  82,  839 
Glycosuria,  839 
Goitre,  exophthalmic,  356 
Gout,  8t>,  1034 

anatomical  characters,  1033 
clinical  history,  1030 
pathological  character,  1040 
causation,  1041 
diagnosis,  1042 
prognoj^is,  1044 
treatment,  1044 
rheumatic,  1048 
irregular  and  misplaced^  1038 
transient,  10^50 
persistent  or  chronic,  1037 
Granulations  of  Bayle,  30 
Gravel,  801 
Graves'  disease,  S'tCj 
Greenhow  on  Ad<Iison*s  disease,  854 
Growths,  morbid,  51 

Gums,  blue  discoloration  of,  in  lead-poison- 
ing,  480 


tl'it       I    »»' 


H.EMATOLOGY,  57 
Hicmaturia,  836 
llix'motophilia,  1058 
Headache,  737 

sick,  432,  788 
Health,  definition  of,  22 
Heart-clot,  71 

Heart,  valvular   lesions   of,  with   enlarge- 
ment, 333 
anatomical  characters,  833 
clinical  history,  335 
pathological  character,  839 
causation,  339 
diagnosis,  340 
prognosis,  343 
treatment,  343 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of,  884,  848, 

849 
enlaigement   of,  withoot  valvalar  le- 
eiuus,  347 


Heart- 
atrophy  of,  349 
fatty  degeneration  of,  850 
softening  of,  352 
rupture  of,  853 
functional  disonlcr  of,  353 

associated  with  enlargement  of 
thyroid  body  and  prominence  of 
eye-balls,  35t> 
Heat  of  body,  113 
Ilelmintbi,  intestinal,  512 
llematemesis,  440 
Uemicrania,  707 
Hemiplegia,  078 
Hemoptysis,  247 
Hemorrhage,  pulmonnry,  246 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  1058 
Hepatitis,  acute,  diHuj^e,  540 

anatomical  chnracters,  546 
clinical  history,  547 
pathological  character,  548 
Causation,  548 
diagnosis,  548 
prognosiH,  549 
treatment,  649 
circumscribed,  suppurative,  550 
chronic,  dilTuiie,  557 
Hermodactylus,  1044 
Hernia  within  abilomen,  425 
Heterologous  or  heteromorphous  products, 

40 
Heterotopia,  52 
Hippocratic  countenance,  123 
Histology',  morbid,  20 
Homologous   or  homomorphous   products, 

20 
Hum,  venous,  in  anromia,  03 
Hydatids  in  the  kidneys,  8J3 
lungs,  259 
liver,  o^e-iJ"!'^ 
Hydrsemia,  80 
Hydrocephalus,  049 
Hydronephrosis,  797 
Hydro-peritoneum,  540 
Hydrophobia,  778 
Hydrops  cystidis  fellese,  680 
Hydrcrachis,  049 
Hydrothorax,  173 
Hygienic  treatment  of  disease,  129 
Hypergenesis,  52 
Hyperincsis,  09 
Hyperplasia,  .20 
Hypertrophy,  20 
of  lungs,  2'>0 
Hyperromia,  active,  204 
passive,  204 
of  lungs,  204 
Hypinosis,  70 
Hypochondriasis,  788 

Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  in  neu- 
ralgia and  other  affections,  728 
injection  of  qninia,  920 
Hypoglossus  nerve,  paralysis  of,  674 
Hysteria,  708 

Hysterical  convulsions,  765 
condition,  704 
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Hysterical — 
coma,  766 
delirium,  770 
cough,  281 


ICTERUS,  88,  581 
Ileutf,  iaiopathic,  429 
Impotence,  8o8 
Inanition,  450 

Incubation  of  disease,  definition  of,  119 
Induration,  29 
Infarctus,  78 

Infection,  definition  of,  07        , 
Inflammation,  consideration  of,  143 
Influenza,  216 
Inhalations,  215 
Inopcxia,  72 
Insolation,  618 

Intestines,  structural  affections  of,  410 
Intestine,  invagination  of,  419 

twisting  of,  425 

stricture  and  compression  of,  420 

obstruction  of,  from  feces,  euteroiithes, 
etc.,  427 

functional  obstruction  of,  429 

affections  of,  431 

perforation  of,  in  typhoid  feyer,  875 


KIDNEY,  acute  inflammation  of,  802,  702 
degenerative  lesions  of,  809 
larpe  white,  809 
contracting  or  cirrhotic,  810 
fatty,  811 

lardaceo'us  or  waxy,  811 
cysts  in,  832 
hydatids  in,  833 
tuberculosis  of,  834 
carcinoma  of,  835 
movable,  835 
gouty,  810,  822,  1036 


LARYNGISMUS  STRIDULUS,  279 
Laryngitis,  acute  simple,  261 

anatomical  characters,  261 

clinical  history,  262 

pathological  character,  263 

causation,  263 

diagnosis,  204 

prognosis,  204 

treatment,  204 
subacute,  266 
chronic,  266 
with  exudation,  269. 

clinical  history,  270 

pathological  character,  272 

causation,  272 

dingnosis,  272 

prognosis,  273 

treatment,  274 
Laryngoscope,  269 
Laryngotomy,  in  cases  of  thoracic  anearism. 

Larynx,  diseases  of,  260 


Larynx — 

topical  applications  within.  2''S 

morbid  growths  within,  283 

fistulous  orifice  in.  283 
Lead,  poisoning  by,  477 
Lesions  of  quantity,  consistence,  and  coa- 
position,  25 

definition  of,  20 

cla«4sification  of,  25 

of  composition,  31 
Leucocytes,  33 
Leucocythemia,  66 
Lime,  syrup  of,  formula  for,  1028 
Lithiasis,  801 
Liver,  acute,  diffuse  inflammation  of,  o46 

abr^cess  of,  550 

pyemic  abscesses  of,  555 

cirrhosis  of,  557 

fatty,  562 

nutmeg,  565 

waxy  or  lardaceous,  5C5 

cancer  of,  507 

tuberculosis  of,  609 

acute  atrophy  of,  509 

torpor  of,  503 

hy«latids  in,  572 

pigmentary  deposit  in,  578,  03G 

hypertrophy  of,  578 

functional  affections  of,  586 
Liver-fluke.  580 

congestion  of,  586 
Lockjuw,  774 
Lotura  carnium,  868 
Lumbago,  1033 
Lumbodyuia,  1038 
Lumbricoid  worms,  512 
Lymph.  32 

filirinous  and  eorposcnlar,  84 

croupous  and  plastic,  34 


MALACIA.  403,  444 
Malaria,  922 
Malformations,  congenital,  25 
Malingering,  122 
Mania  k  potu,  782 
Masturbation,  800 
Measles  {vide  Rubeola).  992 
Medicine,  definition  of,  17 

diflferent  departments  of,  18 
principles  and  practice  of,  18,  19 
conservative,  127 
practice  of,  definition  of,  133 
Meliena,  467 
Mclanscmia.  96 
Melituria,  839 
Meningitis,  cerebral,  aeate,  628 

anatomical  characters,  628 
clinical  history,  C29 
pathological  eharaoter,  630 
causation,  630 
diagnosis,  631 
prognosis,  631 
treatment,  682 
rbeomatio,  ^80,  1019 
chronic,  688 
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Meningitis — 

tuberculons,  634 
spinal,  088 
cerebro-8pina1,  640 

anatomieal  characters,  640 
clinical  history,  641 
pathological  character,  645 
causation,  645 
diagnosis,  646 
prognosis,  647 
treatment,  647 
Mental  influences  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, 131 
Meriamopoedia  Tentriculi,  54, 
Mesmeric  or  magnetic  sleep,  774 
Miasm,  97 

Microsporon  audouni,  54 
Mind,  disorders  of,  723 

management  of,  in  disease,  131 
Molecular  theory  of  Bennett,  35 
Morbilli,  992 

Morbus  coxte  senilis,  1048 
Motor  oculi  communis,  paralysis  of,  669 
Motor  externus,  paralysis  of,  ()71 
Movements,  muscular  abnormal,  745 
Mumps,  400 

Murmurs,  cardiac  mitral,  840 
aortic,  341 
tricuspid,  841 
pulmonic,  342 
Mutations  in  therapeutics,  131 
Myalgia,  737,  1031 
Myelitis,  601 
Myelo-phthisis,  711 
Myo-carditis,  332 


VTECROBIOSIS,  81 
ii     Neoplasms,  51 
Nephritis,  suppuratiTe,  792 

anatomical  characters,  798 
clinical  history,  793 
pathological  character,  794 
causation,  794 
diagnosis,  705 
prognosis,  796 
treatment,  797 
acute  desquamative,  802 

anatomical  characters,  803 
clinical  history,  803 
pathological  character,  805 
causation,  805 
diagnosis,  806 
prognosis,  806 
treatment,  807 
acute  desquamative,  after  scarlatina, 
983 
Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  594 
Neuralgia,  dorso-intercostal,  202 
Neuralgia,  724 

diagnosis  of,  726 
treatment  of,  727 
intercostal,  202,  734 
trifacial,  731 
cervico-occipital,  733 
cervico- brachial,  783 


Neuralgia — 

lumbo-abdominal,  734 

crural,  735 

sciatic,  735 

of  skin,  736 

muscular,  787 
Neuritis,  721 
Neuroses,  722 
Niemeyer's  classification   of  therapeutical 

indications,  129 
Nomenclature  of  diseases,  19 
Nosology,  135 


OBESITY,  means  of  diminishing,  82 
Obstruction  of  bowels,  419 
(Edema,  46 

pulmonary,  266 
of  the  glottis.  277 
Ophthalmoscope,  in  disease,  117 
Opisthotonos,  775,  705 
Opium  in  pleurilis,  bronchitis,  and  other 

acute  inflammations,  151,  210 
Orchitis,  variolous,  9o7 
Ovaritis,  variolous,  957 
Oxaluria,  436,  752 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  514 


PACHYMENINGITIS,  625 
Palliative  measures  of  treatment,  129 
Palsy,  wasting  or  creeping,  716 
Pancreas,  affections  of,  591 
Paracentesis  in  pleuritis,  162 

empyema,  166 
Paralysis,  665 

reflex.  607 

of  third  cranial  nerve,  660 

of  fourth  cranial  nerve,  070 

of  fifth  cranial  nerve,  670 

of  sixth  cranial  nerve,  071 

of  motor  portion   of  seventh   cranial 
nerve,  671 

of  eighth  cranial  nerve,  674 

of  ninth  cranial  nerve,  676 

local,  of  other  than  cranial  nerves,  675 

of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  676 

hemiplegic,  078 

paraplegic,  689 

general  spinal,  698 

agitans,  747 

glosso-labial,  705 

general  cerebral,  708 

myo-sclerotic,  720 
treatment  of,  701 
after  diphtheria,  1007 

fVom  lead,  67lf 

infantile.  711 
Paraplegia,  689 

reflex,  093 
Parasites,  animal  and  Tegetable,  53 
Parotiditis,  400 
I  in  typhoid  fever,  874 

Pathology,  definition  of,  18 

general  and  special,  18 

medical  and  surgical,  19 
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Pathology — 

humoral,  103 

relatiouship  to  physiology,  28 
special,  introduction  to,  133 
Pathophobia,  788 
Pericarditis,  acute,  816 

anatomical  characters,  816 
clinical  history,  317 
pathological  character,  818 
causation,  818 
diagnosis,  819 
prognosis,  821 
treatment,  822 
chronic,  324 
pneumo,  825 
Peri-hepatitis,  537 
Perinephritis,  799 
Peripneumonia,  177 
Peritonitis,  acute  general,  526 

anatomical  characters,  526 
•  clinical  history,  527 
pathological  character,  528 
causation,  529 
diagnosis,  530 
prognosis,  531 
treatment,  532 
partial  or  circumscribed,  587 
chronic,  537 

tuberculous  and  cancerous,  538 
Perspiration,  excrementitious  principles  of, 

in  blood,  87 
Pertusssis,  289 

clinical  history,  239 
pathological  character,  242 
causation,  243 
diagnosis,  243 
prognosis,  243 
treatment,  243 
Pharyngitis,  890 

simple  acute,  397 
chronic,  898 
epidemic,  398 
follicular,  390 
Pharyngeal -retro,  abscess,  397 
Phlebitis,  91 

portal,  555 
Phosphuria,  802 
Phthisis,  bronchial,  41 

pulmonary.     (  Vide  Pulmonary  Tuber- 

culouis.) 
laryngeal,  2C7 
acute,  30,  298 
Physician,  definition  of,  17 
Pica,  446 

Pigment  induration  of  lung,  106 
Plethora,  58 
Pleuritis,  acute,  137 

anatomical  characters,  137 
clinical  history,  140 
pathological  character,  143 
causation,  144 
diagnosis,  145 
prognosis,  147 
treatment,  148 
Yarieties  of,  156 
chronic,  156 


Plefiritia,  chronic — 

anatomical  characters  of,  lo€ 
clinical  history,  157 
pathological  character,  158 
causation,  158 
prognosis,  159 
diagnosis,  160 
treatment,  101 

relations  to  tubercolosis,  15S,  \i') 
paracentesis  iu,  102 
suppurative  {vide  Empyema),  1<>4 
Pleuritis  with  pneumothorax,  107 

anatomical  characters,  168 
clinical  history,  168 
diagnosis,  108 
prognosis,  109 
treatment,  170 
circumscribed,  172 
Pleuritis,  diaphragmatic,  964 
Pleurodynia,  202,  1033 
Pleuro-pneumonitis,  177 
Pleurosthotonos,  775 
Pneumatoses,  53 
Pneumonitis,  174 
acute  lobar,  175 

anatomical  characters,  175 
clinical  history.  178 
pathological  character,  182 
causation,  182 
diagnosis,  184 
prognosis,   185 
treatment,  188 
circumscribed,  195 
chronic,  196 
lobular,  201 
interstitial,  197 
typhoid,  182 
Pneumo-pericarditis,  823 
Pneumorrhagia,  251 
Pneumothorax,  170 
Poisons,  99,  390 
Polysomia,  58 
Polydipsia,  445 
Polyphagia,  443 
Polyuria,  837 

Portability  of  disease,  108 
Prodromes  of  disease,  definition  of,  119 
Prognosis,  definition  of,  21 

consideration  of,  122 
Prognostics,  unfaTorable,  128 
Proliferation  of  cells,  Virchow's   doctrine, 

85 
Prophylaxis,  definition  of,  21,  124 

consideration  of.  124 
Prophylactic  measures  of  treatment,  12S 
Pulmonary  gangrene,  253 
oedema,  256 
congestion,  204 
tuberculosis,  284 

anatomical  characters,  284 
clinical  history,  287 
pathological  character,  298 
causation,  298 
diagnosis,  299 
prognosis,  801 
treatment,  803 
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Pulmonary  tuberculosis — 

acute,  812 
Purpura  hemorrhagica,  and  simplex,  1006 
rya;iiiia,  91 
P^arthrobis,  1030 
Pyelitis,  792 
PyoiifphrosiH,  703 
Pjothomx,  KH 
Pyrotiis,  433,  441 


Q 


UINTA,  hypo<lermic  injection  of,  920,  932 
Quinsy,  3Ut> 


])ABIES,  778 

li     Uegur«;it;ition,  gastric,  483 
UelApAiiig  lever,  906 
Kcsjiiratury  system,  diseases  of,  137 
I'l-csturatiTe  treatment,  129 
Kheumati.sm,  acute  articular,  1016 
clinical  history,  1016 
pathological  character,  1021 
causation,  1022 
diagnosis,  1U23 
prognosis,  1023 
treatment,  1024 
articular,  subacute,  and  chronic,  1028 
gonorrhaMil,  1('30 
syphilitic,  10:50 
muscular,  1031 
Roseola,  932 
Kubeola,  91  »2 

clinical  history,  902 
causation,  O't.') 
diagnosis,  997 
prognosis,  998 
treatment,  998 
hemorrhagic,  995 
nigra,  995 
sine  catarrho,  99 i 
eruptioue,  -94 


SANITARY  measures  of  treatment,  120 
Sarcina  vcntriculi,  442 
i>capulodynia,  1033 
Scarlatina,  977 

anatomical  charnctcrs,  977 
clinical  history,  977 
causation,  9>4 
diagnosis,  9^5 
prognosis,  980 
treatment,  988 
maligna,  981 
anginosa,  982 
hemorrhagic,  9S2 
sine  eruptioue,  983 
Sclerema,  720 
Sclerosis  of  lung,  109 
Scorbutus,  90,  105 1 

-anatomical  characters,  1051 
clinical  history,  1002 
pathological  character,  1053 
causation,  1053 
diagnosis,  1053 


Scorbutus— 

prognosis,  1054 
*  prevention,  1054 

treatment,  1055 
Scrofula,  41 
Scybala,  868 
Semeiology,  definition  of,  21 

consideration  of.  111 
Seminal  emissions,  iuvoluntarj,  866 
Septica)mia,  94 
Sequelffi  of  disease,  110 
Signs,  definition  of,  112 
Siderosis  of  lung,  200 
Smallpox,  954 

(  Vide  Variola.) 
Softening,  29 
Solidism,  doctrine  of,  103 
Somnambulism,  77  & 
Sordes  in  typhoid  fever,  874 
Spasm  idiopathic,  746 
Speech,  loss  of,  after  apoplexy,  CI 4 
Spermatorrhoea,  856 
Sphygmograph,  account  of,  in  health  and 

disease,  114 
Spina  bifida,  649 

Spinal  cord,  congestion  and  anirmia  of,  624 
hemorrhage  within,  624 
spinal  meningitis,  638 
structural  lesions  of,  603 
Spleen,  afi'ections  of,  587 

removal  of,  591 
Stomach,  structural  affections  of,  402 

induration  of,  492 

softening  of,  403 

ulcer  of,  404 

carcinoma  of,  411 

dilitation  of,  414 

degeneration  of  tubules  of,  416 

inflanimation  of,  3^6 
(  Vide  Gastritis.) 

functional  affections  of,  450 
Strychnia,  ciTects  of,  contrasted  with  teta- 

nu«*,  776 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  741 

Sugar,  abnormal  accumulation  of,  in  blood, 
82 

presence  of,  in  urine,  844 
Sunstroke,  618 

Supra-renal  capsules,  disease  of,  851 
Sustaining  measures  of  treatment,  129 
Symptoniatolugy,  defiiiitiou  of.  111 
Symptunis,  pathognomonic  and  diagnostic, 
111 

subjective  and  objective.  111 


T.tENLE  or  tapeworms,  516 
Tar/tes  hlcuatres,  876 
Temperature  in  disease,  112 
Tenesmus,  ;i68 
Tetanus,  774 
Thallophytes,  54     • 

Therapeutical   measures,  classification  of, 
128 
indications,    Niemeyer's  classification 
of,  129 
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Therapeutics,  general  and  Bpecial,  definition 
of,  21,  125 

consideration  of,  125 
Thermometer  in  health  and  disease,  112 
Thoracentesis  in  pleuritis,  105,  102 

empyema,  106 
Thrombosis,  71 
Tic  douloureux,  781 
Tonsillitis,  396 
Tophus,  1086 
Tormina,  808 
Torticollis,  1038 
Toxaemia,  85 
Toxicology,  99 
Trachea,  affections  of,  200 
Tracheotomy  in  acute  laryngitis,  206 

Byphilitic  laryngitis,  209 

diphtheritic  laryngitis,  276 

oedema  of  glottis,  278 

in  diphtheria,  1015 
Trance,  773 

Transudation,  definition  of,  32 
Transudations,  44 

Treatment  of  diseases,  classification  of  ob- 
jects of,  128 
Trembling,  senile,  747 

mercurial,  748 
Trlchinis  spiralis,  521 
Trichiniasis,  521 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  54 
Tricocepbalus  dispar,  512 
Trifacial  nerve,  paralysis  of,  070 

neuralgia  of,  731 
Trismus,  774 
Tubercle,  35 

gray,  36 

yellow,  37 

obsolete,  37 

inoculation  with,  40 

within  cranium,  006 

in  kidneys,  884 
Tuberculosis,  pulmonary,  284 

anatomical  characters,  284 
clinical  history,  287 
pathological  character,  203 
causation,  203 
diagnosis,  299 
prognosis,  801 
treatment,  303 

pulmonary,  acute,  312 
Tuffnell  on  treatment  of  aneurism,  305 
Tympanites,  58,  438,  484 
Typhlitis,  881 
Typhlo-enteritis,  381 
Typhoid  product,  44 
Typho-malarial  fever,  934 
Typho-mania,  873 


URiEMIA,  84 
in  typhoid  fever,  879 
in  scarlatina,  9b  1 
Urea,   Tolumetric    analysis   of   urine  for. 

815 
Uricaemia,  86,  1040 
Uric  acid,  mode  of  determining  presence  of, 

in  blood,  1043 
Urine,  tests  for  5ug».r  in,  844 


VACCINATION.  978 
Vaccinia,  908 
Varicella,  975 
Variola,  954 

anatomical  chanicten,  950 
clinical  history,  905 
causation,  959 
diagnosis,  902 
prognosis,  902 
treatment,  963 
differential  diagnosis  of,  from  scarlj- 
tina,  rubeola,  and  roseola,  9:33 
Varioloid,  966 
Venom,  definition  of,  98 
Vertigo,  789 
Villemin's  experiments    showing   iooculi- 

bility  of  tubercle,  40 
Virchow,  cell-theory  of,  35 
Virus,  97 
Volvulus,  419 

uiting  in  dyspepsia,  435 


WATERBRASH,  433 
Water,  increase   and  diminution  of, 
in  blood,  80 
Water,   employment   of,    in    plcuritis  and 
pneumonitis,  153,  189 
in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  808 
in  scarlatina,  988 
Waxy  degeneration,  60 
Whooping-cough  (  Vide  Pertussis),  2G9 
Wind-sucking,  434 
Worms,  intestinal.  512 
lumbricoid,  512 
thread  or  pin,  514 
tape,  51 6 

tricoccphaluB  dispar,  515 
trichinal,  521 
Wrist-drop,  677 
Writer's  cramp,  746 
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W3RX8  BY  AUSTIN  FLIXT,  X.D., 

ProfuMor  of  th«  Frineiplei  aud  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevae  Iloipltal  Medical  College,  N.  Y. 

I. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE; 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  Bevised. 
In  ofis  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  nearly  1 100  pngee  :  handsome  extra 
elothf  $6  ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather ^  raised  bands^  $7. 

By  common  consent  of  the  Eni^lish  nnd  American  medical  press,  this  work  hns  heen  assigned 
tu  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condition 
of  medical  science.  At  the  very  moderate  price  ut  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  foand  one  of  the 
cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession.     A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  appended. 

AJinlrable  and  unequalled.— irMr/er/t  Journal  of :  Flint's  There  in  no  nnperdaity  of  word  or  thnuglit, 
H*-'iicine,  Nov.  1S69.  j  the  anthor  beinii;  endowed  with  a  condemning  appura* 


■ <  .ly  deHcriptiouH  of  di'»eaH(>  aK  can  only  wo  ■         %   ,  i  n     i     ^    •         .     ^         i 

dr.wu  by  a  man  Intimately  acqnaintpd  with   t^r    Z%)\\TJrVn,T*'V.'lZlV'^i^^^^^^ 

variouH  forms.     It  is  a  work  which  we  can  cordially  I  «f  I'rofewor  Hiut.-/V,r4/»c  Med.  and  hury.  Juurn. 

re«:..nim#.nd  to  our  readers  as  fully  abr«»a«.t  of  the  ; 

Hci*'nceottheday.— £d<n6ur^;i  Jffvi.  J^r/urvuf/.  Oct.'69.  I      Praciical  medicine  wa«  at  nea  when  thl«  book  ap. 

oue  of  tho  best  works  of  the  kind  for  the  practi-  !  I>e»«-ed  above  the  horizon  a«  a  safe  and  capacloiis  bar- 
tinuer.and  the  mostconrenlent  of  all  for  the  student.  \  ^''-  ^\'^^'^^  opportunely,  nnd  was  greyed  with 
— .4*u.  Juurn.  Med.  ScUnces,  Jan.  1S(J9.  plessurHble  emotions  throughout  the  Und.—^as,h- 

Ti.^.kt.i^^i.i        #*vt        \  ..     ..^     ,  vil!*' Aftd.  and  Sura  Journ.,  Mtij,  \S{\0. 

The  third  edition  of  this  most  excellent  book  scarce-        «,.,,  ..    .    ,  .        «    r  r-i 

ly  unedH  any  commendation  from  u*.  The  volume,  7^1  ^L'**  :^^\.  *  m'T*"*  J  ''^^r'"^''  ^^'^^^  ••  J'^'VA**'  ^^ 
as  11  standit  now,  is  really  a  marvel  Not  only  is  it  ^*"'^^  ^^^  *''''"*^  edition  hax  just  appeared,  will  con- 
woudf rlul  that  any  one  man  can  have  Rra»ppd  in  his  ^*""'*  *"  ^"^'^  '^*  I''**^*  *"  *^*  ^'■"^  '■*"'^-  *'^*'  P<^»'''P'- 
mind  the  whole  scope  of  medicine  with  that  vi»r.)r  i  ^'"'^^■' *''♦*"'"*"  *"  detail,  correct  pathology,  aud  en- 
wlucii  Dr.  Khnt  shown,  but  the  condensed  v^t  clear  '■  •'^l>»«»nf«i  «l>«rHpeutic*  it  ii  not  excrtlled  by  any  other 
way  in  which  this  is  done  is  a  perfect  litprnry  tri-  '*'"»•'»»'  ^'>rk.  and  in  the  last  particular  excels  them 
uiuph.  Dr.  Flint  is  pre-eininentiv  one  of  the  strong  *" ,  ^*''«^  practical  experlenceand  thorough^cientlflc 
ui-n,  who.e  right  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  i^  well  adl  )L'"*^"'V'^  *•"*  P"'*:*^'''*^**  *»  a  high  degree  by  Dr.  Flint. 
mm.d  ;  and  we  -ay  no  more  than  the  truth  when  we  I  ^'"*»  *'•«  ""*^"  of  such  qualificHtionK  should  have  led 
HJllrin  thHt  heiH  very  uearlythe  only  living  man  that  I  *'»'^**  production  of  a  satisfactory  treatise  on  the  prac- 
cnM  do  it  with  MUch  ret^ults  as  the  volume  before  us  '  ^'''^  "/  medicine  is  not  a  nmtter  of  8urprise._  JThat 
—  Th*  Lnnd^m  PractUioner,MHrch,lMi*. 

This  is  in  some  respects  the  best  text-book  of  medi- 
ciue  in  our  language.  —  London  Jf«i.  Times  and 
OfUKttt,  Feb.  6,  lSt)9.  ! 

We  do  not  know  of  a  practical  work  so  solid  as 


such  has  beeu  the  result  if  evidenced  by  the  rapid  sale 
of  two  large  editinns,  and  the  appearance  of  the  third 
In  lene  than  two  year**  from  the  date  of  the  first  pub- 
lication.—  Quart.  Journal  *•/  Pgycholoyical  Medi- 
cine and  Mtdical  Jurisprudtnct^  Jan.  lbt{9. 


II. 

Enlarged  Edition— Jnst  Issned. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Second  Edition,  thoronghly  Bevised  and  Enlarged. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  550  pages  :  extra  cloth,  $4. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  standard        On  its  first  issue,  ten  yearn  ago.  this  treatise  took 

w<<rk  iralls  for  no  extended  notice  from  the  reviewer.  Its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  professional  literature 

and  yet  a  comp:«riM>n  of  this  with  the  laxt  iHi^ue  will  at  home,  and  has  divided  the  honors  with  Dr.  Stokes's 

show  that  in  many  parts  it  is  subHtantially  a  new  work  abroad,  in  the  field  of  which  it  treats.    In  this, 

b<>.)k.     Altogether,  we  are  of  the  opini«»n  that  th»>  ad-  the  second  edition,  the  author  has  embodied  the  re* 

ditioDs  and   changeM  made  in  this  edition  of  Prof,  suits  of  his  experience,  larger  probably  than  that  of 

Fliut'h  work  have  materially  enhanced  it^  value,  and  any  other  American  practitioner  during  the  interven- 

that  thoy  will  tend  still  8troug>>r  to  confirm  theeHti-  iug  years,  and  given  us  what  will   be   recognized, 

mate  which  the  profnsMiun  in  this  c>»untry  have  put  wherever  the  English  language  is  read,  as  a  standard 

upon  the  book,  which  was  already  accepted  at  a  lead-  anthoriiy  on  the  subject  of  cardiac  diseases. — Jf.  Y. 

ing  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  dineases  of  ,  Mtd.  OanUte,  Jan.  28,  1S71. 
the  heart,— .y.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  Ib70. 


III. 

PHYSICAL  KXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  595  pages :  extra  cloth,  $4  50. 


Premising  this  observation  of  the  neces«ity  of  each 
student  and  practitioner  making  himself  ac'inainted 
with  auscultation  and  percnsslon,  we  may  state  our 
honest  opinion  that  Dr.  Flint's  treatise  is  one  of  the 


on  the  same  %rib}wt.'— Dublin  Mtdical  Press,  Feb.  2, 
1867. 

This  is  an  admirable  book.    Exeellent  in  detaM  alid 
execution,  nothing  better  eonld  be  desired  by  the 


most  trustworthy  guides  which  he  can  consult.  The  ip„^cHtloner  Dr  Flint  enriches  his  subject  with 
style  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  is  also  concise,  being  ;  Jj^ch  solid  and  not  a  little  original  obMrratloa.— 
free  from  that  tendency  to  over-refinement  and  nnne-  '  Sanking*s  Abstract  Jan  1867. 

eessary  minuteness  which  charaetariMi  maaj  worka  |  '.       '         '      

^^—^ — . _  _^^^^ 


VALTTABLE  WOBKS  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AHS  CHILDREI. 


A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON   THE   DISEASES   OF   WOMEN- 

By  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  I>ise:iy^s  of  Woineo  itO'l  CS;! 
dren  in  the  Collejc^e  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  York  :  Obvietrio  Phyf'ieian  to  thcStrao- 
fCers'  and  the  Roosevelt  Hoypitals;  Consaltinfi;  Physician  to  the  N.  Y.  St«t«  WumrL  i 
Hos])ital,  ko.  With  about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illnstrntionf.  Third  E>iiti'^>D.  Enlnr;r4 
and  thoroughly  Revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  ootaTo  vuluuie  of  7d4  page^i;  irAibrr, 
$6 ;  cloth,  $5. 

The  exhaustion  of  two  very  large  editions  in  a  little  more  than  three  yearv  sh^w  tb.%t  th« 
author  has  not  failed  in  bis  endeavor  to  supply  the  admitted  want  of  a  work  which  fhou!<i.  io  & 
moderate  oompnss,  furnish  a  complete  view  of  all  the  modern  ajtpects  of  gynsecdoj^v.  Stimn- 
lated  by  the  very  favorable  reception  accorded  to  his  labors,  he  ha^  sought  to  render  th«  prt-#n: 
edition  still  more  worthy  than  it8  predecessors.  Every  portion  of  the  work  has  been  thomazMy 
revised,  several  new  chapters  and  a  number  of  new  illustraUons  have  been  intri>doced.  aod  ;L« 
most  pjiinstaking  care  has  been  bestowed  to  make  it  a  fall  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the  »tudfa; 
and  practitioner.  To  accommodate  the  numerous  additions  the  size  of  the  page  hai>  bera  «o- 
larged,  notwithstanding  which  the  number  of  pages  has  been  increased  bj  nearly  on«  hao<lr*4 
and  fifty  ;  in  fact,  the  present  edition  contains  nearly  one-third  more  matter  than  the  prei-ediof , 
notwithstanding  which  it  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  price.  The  work,  it  >• 
therefore  hoped,  will  continue  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  favorite  book  for  consultation  h\  «ll 
who  have  to  treat  this  frequent  and  important  class  of  diseases. 


ON  DISEASES    PECULIAR   TO  WOMEN:    incltidin^r  Displaoemenu 

of  the  Uterus.  By  IIuou  L.  Uopob,  M.D..  Emeritus  Profes!<or  of  Obstetrics.  Ac.  in  the  Uci- 
ver^ity  of  Pennsylvania.  With  original  illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlar^. 
In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  521  pages  ;  extra  cloth,  $4   60. 

As  a  contribntionto  the  ntudy  of  women's  di»>eaB«»«.  i  <»m  itn  own  merit*. — Pn^ijc  iltd.  and  Svry  J.brit . 
it  in  of  great  valae,  and  is  abundantly  able  to  stand  |  Oct.  1668. 


A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SFRGirAL 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  By  Robbrt  Barnbs,  M.D.,  F.R.C. P.,  Obstetric  Pbycioi.-in  to  m 
Thomas's  Ilospital,  Ae.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numeroui  Lilutiri. 
tions.     {Nearly  Ready.) 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CHILDREN.  By  Lewis  J.  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  liell^ra- 
II>i()|iitaI  Med  College,  N.  Y.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.  In  •  Lr 
hand:(ome  octavo  volume  of  742  pages;  extra  cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $ti.     {Just  Jsstu^i  ) 

From  tJte  Preface  to  the  Second  Eiitiort. 

In  presenting  to  the  profession  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  the  author  gratefully  arkzi>  «!• 
edges  the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  first.  He  has  endeavored  to  merit  a  c<>ntinujn'e 
of  this  approbation  by  rendering  the  volume  much  more  complete  than  before.  Nearly  twritj 
additional  diiseases  have  been  treated  of,  among  which  may  he  named  Diiiea^eK  Incidental  tu  Birth. 
Rachitis,  Tuberculosis.  Scrofula,  Intermittent,  Remittent,  and  Typhoid  Fevers,  Chorea,  aod  :be 
various  forms  of  Parnlysis.  Many  new  formulae,  which  experience  has  frhown  to  be  u.-eful,  ni'e 
been  introduced,  portions  of  the  text  of  a  less  practical  nature  have  been  condensed,  and  otU-r 
portions,  especially  tho.^e  relating  to  pathological  histology,  have  been  rewritten  to  rorre^pif  r.-J 
with  recent  discoveries  Every  efifort  has  been  made,  however,  to  avoiil  an  undue  enlargroirri 
of  the  volume;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  page,  the  nnmber  .: 
pages  has  been  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred. 

227  We*t  40th  Street,  Nkw  Yokk,  April,  1872. 

Thi«  excellent  work   htt»  already  b«»en   fully  re- ■  symptoms  and  patholoer  nfth*  di»>e%iie*  ••'♦•ry     ► 
rlf-wed  in  our  pag*^-*.     We  no«»d.  therefor**,  do  Utile    aud  poi(i>eHiiibic  the  farther  i4drAotaic«>.  ia  wL  r      : 
more  th»n  rhrouicle  the  app«»arance  of  h  new  aod  ■  i>tandH  ali»uf*  aiuong'^t  o'litr  wiTk-*  i-u  i;«  «'ii;«"j 
improved  edition.     >'o  beit»*r  w.irk  on  children'*  dU-    reeonimendiuz  irea'ni^ui  in  acctird  w.ih  the  ai  --i  "«•- 
eaneH  could  b«*  placed  in  th»?  haudn  of  tli«  student,     cent  therapi^iitical  vi^wtt. —ifrtf.  aud  Ktr.  JftJ-r.!. 


eanen  coui.i  dh  placed  *,,.    ,  «,,*«« 

containing,  an  it  doe«J,  a  very  complete  account  of  the  I  rurff.  Rev.^  Jan.  1873. 

LECTURES   ON   THE    DISEASES   OP    TNFAXCV    AND    CHILD- 

HOOD.  By  CuARLEH  West.  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  kc  F'»nrTb 
American.* from  the  Fifth  Revised  and  Enlarged  English  Edition  In  one  large  and  Ui>4- 
some  octavo  volume  of  G56  closely-printed  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $4  60  ;  leather,  %b  ^. 

Uodoiibtedly  one  of  the  bent  books  on  the  8ubj<H;t  It  is  one  standing  by  lt»«'lf  oa  its  imponant  wb 
we  hdvi  f^ver  been,  and  w«»  che«>rfiilly  recommend  it  Ject  In  our  lan/cnag<> — oaapproached.  uarlTalleti  — 
t'>  the  profeHHion.— A'.  O.  Mrd.  Rrcord,  July  1,  18<56.      Brit,  and  Fbr.  Med.-Chlr.  Rncitte. 

Dr.  WoKf'H  book  is  the  best  that  has  ever  be«»n  writ- 
ten in  tliH  Eufrli^h  lauguHiteou  the  diseaven  of  infancy 
ind  childhood.— Co/um6u«  Rtview  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  pnblicationfl  ever  issued  upon  dla- 
)a»ed  of  children. — Medical  Examiner. 


All  tbingn  considered,  this  b<>ok  of  Dr.  W««t  i«  \j 
far  the  boKt  treatliie  in  onr  laogaage  npoL  Micb  m^o 
flcations  of  morbid  aettoo  and  di^ieaae  a*  mr*  vm. 
nessed  when  we  have  to  deal  with  lafliacj  aad 
childhood. — London  Laneei, 


^.^i;&tw.~^gfaSS>jM^vtfiia. 


(LATl  LIA  *  BLARCHABD'8) 

or 

MEDICAL  AND  SUBGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  asking  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  works  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  the  publisher  would  state  that  no  pains  are  spared  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  confidence  earned  for  the  publications  of  the  house  by  their  careful  selection  and 
accuracy  and  finish  of  execution. 

The  printed  prices  are  those  at  which  books  can  generally  be  supplied  by  booksellers 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  procure  for  their  customers  any  works 
not  kept  in  stock.  Where  access  to  bookstores  is  not  convenient,  books  will  be  sent 
by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  'price,  but  no  risks  are  assumed  either  on  the 
money  or  the  books,  and  no  publications  but  my  own  are  supplied.  Gentlemen  will 
therefore  in  most  cases  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  nearest  bookseller. 

An  Illustratkd  Catalooub,  of  64  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed,  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

HENRY  C.  LEA. 

Nob.  700  and  708  Sansom  St.,  Philadilphia,  April,  1873. 


ADDITIONAL  INDUCBMBNT  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

THBEE  MEDIOAL  JOUBITALS,  contoining  oyer  2000  LABGE  PAGES, 

Free  of  Postage,  for  SIX  DOLLABS  Per  AnDum. 

*  TEBMB   FOB  1873: 

Tns  American  Journal  of  the  Mrdioal  SoirnOrs,  and  )  Five  Dollars  p<er  anniim. 
The  Medical  News  and  Library,  both  free  of  postage,     ]  in  advance. 

OR, 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  published  qaar-^  ^.    ^  . 

terly  (1160  pages  per  annum),  with  ^^^  i>oilar» 

The  Medical  News  and  Library,  monthly  (384  pp.  per  annnm),  and  ^  per  annnm 
The  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  published  I  .       , 

Feb.  and  August  (GOO  pages  per  annum),  all  free  of  postage.     J       •^'▼•nce. 

BEPARA.TE  SUBacniBTIONa  TO 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  subject  to  postage  when  not  paid 
for  in  advance,  Five  Dollars. 

The  Medical  News  and  Library,  free  of  postage,  in  advance.  One  DoUar. 

The  Half-Yearly  Abstract,  Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum  in  advance.    Single 
numbers  One  DoUar  and  a  Half. 

It  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  wide  circulation  can  enable  so  vast  an  amouBt  of 
valuable  practical  matter  to  be  supplied  at  a  price  so  unprecedented  low.  The  pub- 
Usher,  therefore,  has  much  g^ratification  in  stating  that  the  rapid  and  steady  increase 
in  the  subscription  list  promises  to  render  the  enterprise  a  permanent  one,  and  it  is 
with  especial  pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  spontaneously 
rendered  by  so  many  of  the  old  subscribers  to  the  **  Journal,"  who  h&ve  kindly  madt 

(For  '*  Amkrioam  Chemist,'*  see  p.  11.) 
(For  " Obstetrical  Journal,''  see  p.  22  ) 


Hknbt  C.  Lsa'b  Publications — (Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences).       3 

vdbrson's  new  work  "On  thr  Trratment  op  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  with  an  Ana- 

^'Bis  OF  Eleven  Thousand  Consecutive  Cases." 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  of  the  ^-  Medical  News  and  Librart"  is 
KB  Dollar  per  annum  in  advance ;  and  it  is  furnished  without  charge  to  all  advance 

•jing  subscribers  to  the  '^Americau  Journal  of  tbb  Medical  Sciences/' 

III. 

THE  HALF-YEARLY  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

3  issued  in  half-yearly  volumes,  which  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  about  the  first 
)f  February,  and  first  of  August.  Each  volume  contains  about  300  closely  printed 
jctavo  pages,  making  about  six  hundred  pages  per  annum. 

"Rankinq's  Abstract"  has  now  been  published  in  England  regularly  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  the  ability  and  industry 
with  wmch  the  essence  of  medic^  literature  is  condensed  into  its  pages.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  "-4  Digest  of  British  and  Continental  Medicine,  and  of  the  Progress  of 
Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences,*'  and  it  is  even  more  than  this,  for  America  is 
largelj^  represented  in  its  pages.  It  draws  its  material  not  only  from  all  the  leadin<^ 
American,  British,  and  Continental  journals,  but  also  from  the  medical  works  and 
treatises  issued  during  the  preceding  six  months,  thus  giving  a  complete  digest  of 
medical  progress.  Each  article  is  carefully  condensed,  so  as  to  present  its  substance 
in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  thus  affording  space  for  the  very  large  amount  of  inl'ur- 
mation  laid  betore  its  readers.    The  volumes  of  1872,  for  instance,  have  contained 

SIXTT-FOITR  articles  ON  GBNERAL  QUESTIONS  IN  MEDICINE. 

NINETY-SIX  ARTICLES  ON  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  MEDICINE. 

TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON  FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

NINETY  THREE  ARTICLES  ON  THERAPEUTICS. 

FORTY-TWO  ARTICLES  ON  GENERAL  QUESTIONS  IN  SURGERY. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  THREE  ARTICLES  ON  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  SURGERY 

EIGHTY  ARTICLES  ON  MIDWIFERY  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  GHiIdrEN 

EIGHTEEN  ARTICLES  IN  APPENDIX. 

Making  in  all  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  articles  in  a  single  year.  Each  volume, 
moreover,  is  systematically  arranged,  with  an  elaborate  Table  of  Contents  and  a  very 
full  Index,  thus  facilitating  the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  sub- 
jects, and  enabling  him  to  refer  without  lo^  of  time  to  the  vast  amount  of  information 
contained  in  its  pages.  / 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Abstract,''  mailed  free  of  postage,  is  Two 
Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.    Single  volumes,  $1  50  each. 

As  stated  above,  however,  it  will  be  supplied  in  coi\junction  with  the  ''Amrricam 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences"  and  the  "Medical  News  and  Library,"  the 
whole /ree  of  postage,  for  Six  Dollars  per  annum  in  advance. 

For  this  small  sum  the  subscriber  will  therefore  receive  three  periodicals  costing 
separately  Eight  Dollars  and  a  Half,  each  of  them  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in 
its  class,  containing  in  all  over  two  thousand  pages  of  the  choicest  reading,  and  pre- 
senting a  complete  view  of  medical  progress  throughout  both  hemispheres. 

In  this  effort  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  the  publisher  confidently  anticipates  the  friendly 
aid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  He 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  ^'American  Medical  Journal"  will  uaii 
the  attention  of  their  acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  be  will 
be  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  un 
a  footing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

rUEMIUM  FOB  NEIV  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1873,  one  of 
which  must  be  for  a  new  subscriber,  will  receive  as  a  premium,  free  by  mail,  a  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  Tanner's  Clinical  Manual,  for  advertisement  of  which  see  p.  i>, 
or  of  Chambers'  Kbstorative  Medicine  (see  p.  17),  or  West  on  Nervous  Disorders 
OF  Children  (see  p.  21). 

*«*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1873,  as  the  constant  increase  in  the  subscription  list  almost 
always  exhausts  the  quantity  printed  shortly  after  publication. 

49*  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn 
to  the  order  ot  the  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  the 
"  Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  reqistered 
letters.    Address. 

HENRY  0.  LEA, 
Nob.  706  md  708  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 
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nam 


Sta*i>«  VWMaf  AwiH/,  iucuT.  liM, 


Henuy  C,  Lea's  Publications — (^Tanuah). 


~  -^JEILL  (JOHN),  M,D.,    and     CfMITH  (FRANCIS  G,),  M.D., 

^    Pro/,  of  the  In9tUrU€9  of  MecUeine  in  the  Univ.  of  Pfnna. 

t^''  AN   ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS 

r'^'-       BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  StndentA.     A 
\  -        new  edition,  revised  and  improved.    In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12rao. 
Tolnme,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  374  wood  oats,  extra  cloth,  $4 ;  strongly  bound 
___'  ~        in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 

"^fke  Compend  of  Dra.  Neilland  Smith  is  Incompara- 1  dons  faets treasured  np  ta  this  little  Tolnme.   A  com* 

'  r  the  moat  valuable  work  of  itaelaaa  ever  published  !  plete  portable  library  so  condensed  that  the  student 

^-'  >thta  eountry.   Attempts  have  been  made  in  various  !  may  make  it  hia  constant  pocket  companion.— H'e^f- 

-   -     artera  to  squeeze  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,    em  Lancet. 

"  'm  Praetlee  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,       -     - 
~^  ~id  Chemistry  into  a  single  manual;  but  the  opera- 


tjCm  has  eignally  fail<*d  in  the  hands  of  all  up  to  the 

•  •  ,lT«akof' *  Neil]  and  Smith's**  volume,  which  is  quite 

.-''  Btraele  o^ success.    The  outlines  of  the  whole  are 

"^  lAmlrablf  drawn  and  illuKtrated,  and  the  authors 

ra  eminently  entitled  to  the  grateful  eonalderation 

:>f  the  student  of  every  class.— ^.  0.  Med,  and  Surg. 


z^^    There  are  but  few  students  or  practitioners  of  me* 

,  •  JUatae  oaacquainted  with  the  former  editions  ef  this 

~~  aaaasuming  though  highly  instructive  work.     The 

whole  science  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  sifted, 

>~ :  taa  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  Bl  Dorado,  and  the  pre- 


In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for  the 
students  is  heavy,  and  review  necessary  for  an  exa- 
mination, a  compend  is  not  only  valuable,  but  it  is 
almost  a  »ine  qua  non.  The  one  before  us  is,  in  most 
of  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  books 
of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  Of  course  it  is  useless 
for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  last  courfe  students,  bnt 
there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend 
this  cheap  book  as  worth  its  weight  ii  silver — thut 
class  is  the  graduates  in  medicine  of  more  than  ten 
years*  standing,  who  have  not  studied  mndicloe 
since.  They  will  perhaps  find  out  from  it  that  the 
science  is  not  exactly  now  what  it  was  when  they 
left  it  oH.—The  Stdhoeeope. 


-*•  ffARTSHORNE  (HENRT),  M.  D., 

''■«  "^"^  Proffiesor  of  ffvaiene  in  the  Untveret 


Profnesor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Untveretty  of  Penntyhaania. 

A   CONSPECTUS   OF   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;   containing 

Handbooks  on   Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medioa,  Practical  Medicine, 

Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.     In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volame  of  1000  closely  printed  pages, 

with  over  300  illustrations  on  wood,  extra  cloth,  $4  50 ;   leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25. 

{Lnjtefy  Published.) 

The  ability  of  the  author,  and  his  practical  skill  in  condensation,  give  assarance  that  this 

work  will  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the  student  preparing  for  examination,  but  also  to  the  prac* 

Mtioner  desirous  of  obtaining  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 

▼ftrions  departments  of  science  connected  with  medicine. 


This  work  is  a  remarkably  complete  one  in  its  way, 
and  eomes  nearer  to  our  idea  of  what  a  Conspectus 
should  be  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  Prof.  Harts- 
horne,  with  a  commendable  forethought,  intrusted 
the  preparation  of  many  of  the  chapters  on  special 
subjects  to  experts,  reserving  only  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  practice  of  medicine  to  himself.  As  a  result 
we  have  every  department  worked  up  to  the  latest 
date  and  in  a  refreHhingly  concise  and  lucid  manner. 
There  are  an  immense  amount  of  Illustrations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  work,  and  although  they  have 
often  been  seen  before  in  the  various  works  upon  gen- 
eral and  special  subjects,  yet  ^hey  will  be  none  the 


less  valuable  to  the  beginner.  Bvery  medical  student 
who  desires  a  reliable  refresher  to  his  memory  when 
the  pressure  of  lectures  and  other  college  work  crowds 
to  prevent  him  from  having  an  opportunity  to  drink 
deeper  in  the  larger  works,  will  find  this  one  of  the 
greatest  utility.  It  is  thoroughly  truntworthy  from 
beginning  to  end;  and  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
a  remarkably  truthful  outline  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  medical  science.  We  could  hardly  expect  it 
should  be  otherwise,  however,  under  the  charge  of 
such  a  thorough  medical  scholar  as  the  author  has 
already  proved  himself  to  be. — N.  Fork  Med.  Record, 
March  15,  1869. 


TUDLOW(J.L.),  M.D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS   upon   Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  roysl 
12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  $.3  25;  leather,  $3  75. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  sait- 
able  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  gradnation. 

rPANSER  (THOMAS  HA  WKES),  M.  /).,  ^c. 

^  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOSIS.     Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged  bf 

TiLBrnr  Fox.  M  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  Hospital, 

ke.   In  one  neat  volume  small  12mo.,  of  about  375  pages,  extra  cloth.  $150.    {Just  Its  u^d.) 

***  By  reference  to  the  *'  Prospectus  of  Journal'*  on  page  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is 

offered  as  n  premium  for  procuring  new  subscribers  to  the  "Amcbicah  Journal  of  the  Medical 

SCIKNCKS." 

Taken  am  a  whole,  It  Is  the  most  compact  vade  me-  The  objections  commonly,  and  justly,  urged  againm 

eum  for  the  u^  of  the  advanced  atudent  and  Junior  the  general  run  of  '^oompenda,**  "oonspectuftes,''  and 

Sraetltioner  with  which  we  are  acquainted. — BoHon  other  aids  to  indoleoee,  are  not  applicable  to  thisli:tle 

fed.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  22, 1870.  volume,  which  contains  in  concise  phrase  iant  thotie 

It  contains  so  much  that  is  valuable,  presented  In  P"f"?*  «*«^"|!  JJ*'  »"  ®'  moat  use  in  daily  dlaj- 

so  attractive  a  form,  that  it  can  hardly  be  spared  "OfJ"*  »>«»  '«'»»*«|» «»»«  y?""*  P»ctlHoner  finds  it  difll- 

even  in  the  presence  of  more  full  and  complete  wVrka.  "\*  J?  ^"7  always  In  his  memory  without  ^ome 

The  additions  made  to  the  volume  by  Mr.  Fox  verj  ^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^  "•*"  ®'  ^^l^"'^??'    Altogether, 

materially  enhance  its  value,  and  almost  make  it  a  »"•  ^***^\  "  «»•  ^n*«'»  we  can  heartily  commend  to 

new  work.    lU  convenient  sise  makes  It  a  valuable  »»«»•  ^»»;  >»•;•  »•*  opportunity  for  extensive  read- 

eompaaioB  to  the  eountry  practitioner,  and  if  con-  * ?«•  <>'  ^*»«»  having  read  much,  still  '^"h  an  Mca- 

atantl5r«»rried  by  him,  would  often  render  him  good  J*'*'^]?"*^**'  resnlnder.-i^r.  T.  Med.  QaseUe,  Nov. 

service,  and  relieve  many  a  doubt  and  perplexity. —  '^'  i9iQ. 
Learnnwrth  Med,  Herald,  July,  1870. 


f 


B  Henrt  C  Lka's  Publioationb — {Anaiomufy. 

QRAY  (HENRT),  F.R.S.. 

^^  LfituTtT  ou  Attiaomn  at  St.  Ororgt't  BarjiUnl.  l^iwian, 

ANATOMY.   PKSCRIPTIVE   AND    SURGICAL.      The  Di 

B.  V-  CabTIB,  U.  D.,  lala  DemonMratiir  on  Analum;  al  8(.  QMrrg*!  E«|*UIi 
tioni  joint))'  bj  lb*  Adtbob  and  Db.  Ciiitbr.     a  d*«  Amariesn,  '  '    " 

and  irapmiwl  LnndoD  sdltiDii.     In  ddc  uugniflcDDt  imprrial  oet*Ti 
pk^o.  with  4Hi  large  and  elaborile  *TigraviUE*  OB  •road.      FriM 
iHlfacr,  raiHd  banda,  $1  00.     (Jwif  J«ii«<  ) 
TbB  author  h>«  enilfaTared  in  Ibii  work  to  oarer  a  mnra  eitan^«d  Tsng*  ol  (ahjwta  lka%i 
tomarjin  iha  orJinarjtext-booln,  by  giTing  not  ddI;  thv  detaili  *        '       "   ' 

alio  tbe  Brplieation  of  thai*  delailt  in  the  prartice  of  madioine  asi 
S  gaiiie  for  tbe  learner,  and  as  admirable  itprk  of  rdenaca  (oi  tliB  iicUra  (irutiiji 
grBvlngi  fonn  ■  [pecial  ftalnte  in  the  work,  maoy  of  them  belBg  Ui«     ' 
origin^,  and  h»Yiog  the  OMpeii  nf  the  varioni  pari*  printed  on  lb* 

«B«ir«  of  reftrenee.  with  deMririlioOB  at  the  foot.    Thrj  tfau*  form  a  •        ,  ,.__,. 

Which  will  greall;  aaEJit  the  ■tadent  in  obtaining  a  dut  idaa  of  ADatoiBJ.  stkd  will  iln  vnl. 
I«h«*b  the  in«mar;  of  thoet  who  niaj  find  in  the  •jdgrnRiea  of  pnolice  Um  nroMalj  ef  M4h 
lh>d*t«i1>of  thediuectingriioiD;  while  ootnb) Ding,  ai  it  doei,  a  euiupUtc  AtlMaf  Aaalxaj.M 
» thomagfa  tieatiH  on  e<r8lamalio,  dMcriptive,  and  appileil  Anatomy,  the  work  •III  ha  Im1< 
nwntlal  itte  lo  bH  phyiiciani  who  reoeire  alndenli  In  their  ofliMa,  relieriag  hotk 
pu^t  of  much  labor  in  laj-ing  the  gronndworh  of  a  thnrough  tnedicnl  adnoatjon. 

KotwithelBndlog  the  enlargemeDl  of  thia  ediilan,  It  has  been  kvpt  at  iu  fonuCT  rrtj 
price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  ohgepegt  work*  now  before  the  prutenicin. 
Tbe11lB>lr»11ooiBreheaoiHoll7«prol*d,.ndreo-]     rrnn  lime  la  lino.  ..  .nc™..].-  ^V-^n 
~  nJispeanble  adjnnctlolhellbiirj    imiiwl,  v.   " 


Bsd  nr|c«7,  tk«f  nBlodubM 

-  "^      --'- '-loaer.    Ita. 

bodj-  of  the  ni,  la  fm4 
iplete  and  qteAlnH 
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CiMlTR  {HENRY  n.).  M.D..         ami  JJORNKR  (  WThUAX  E.).Ml>^ 
AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative  of  tlie   Structure  of  tte 

Human  Bodj.     In  one  volame.  large  imperial  oeUoo,  •it»  cloth,  witi  about  aU  hn4M 
and  an;  besatifol  fignrea.     14  (0. 
The  pliB  or  lbl»  ill;.,  which  rend..™  II  >s  poon- 1  the  klid  Ibil  bai  701  appMraf  :  t  bI  •>•  aaia  eai, 

ilarlr  ouarealenr  for  it.  Blodeal,  aad  Itt  eoparb  >r- 1  U»  rerj'  bmslKBl  niai.B<r  iB  whirl,  u  U"j«5r 

Biii*I  ooosrwal.l'e  ih.smdeiil  Dp,)n  Ibc  cgDylstloo    »o>  Bollaualprbla— ii^^^?  JMlad/wMl 
or  Ible  Ailai.  u  II  l>  ibg  tuGii  can'enieai  work  or  I 


gHARPET  (WILLIAM). M.D.,     and      QVAIS  {JOKES ^  R/CBARD) 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  AarlUioiiB,  bv  JtwiM 

Lhidt.  M.D.p  Piofonor  of  AnatoUfinlheUniTertllj  of  P>nnii}li  bdib.     Compliu  la  iwi 
large  octavo  voluniei.  of  abont  1300  pageg,  with  &II  tlluKltationt;  oiirn  aluth.  $t  *f. 
Theierjldw  pri«e  of  thit  standard  work,  and  iu  eomplettneei  in  all  dipwliiiabta  frttk*  M^aM. 

•hoald  commmid  lur  it  a  plana  in  the  lihnrj  of  all  uialuiulcal  itudrat*. 


ffOVGES,  {RICHARD  M.).  M.D.. 

**■  Loll  D^-i.lraX<,r ../  An.a<imy  (a  M.  Jfnllcal  DinHmnUnf  Barvr*  «»MHn«y 

PRACTICAL  DISSKCTI0N8.     Second  EdiUon,  thoroughly  renwd    In 

one  nest  rojal  12iiio,  lolume,  balf-bouoil,  %1  00. 
Tba  object  of  this  work  i.  to  present  lo  th.  anUomie:.!  .tDdent  a  olear  and  aonrk*  dcMriptlM 
Of  that  whioh  he  11  eipeeted  to  obferTe  la  an  ordinarr  eoumc  or  dlueetiAnl.      Tbe  i      ' 
•ndearorcd  to  omit  onneceuary  details,  and  to  pr.aant  tiia  tabje  11  In  the  form  whfcb  n 
alperienee  baa  rhown  bim  to  h<  (he  mwt  eanrcDiedl  and  lalelligihie  to  the  it 
ranticn  of  the  preaenl  edition,  be  haa  eedDlonBl^  labored  to  render  the  •oleae 
P4b«  Omr  with  whisb  it  hai  heretufots  b««ii  rooaiTad. 


§m  •#        •• 


.^S-Z,  -^w:  0/0 


Henuy  C  Lea's  Publications — {Manuals). 


T^EILL  (JOHN),  M.D,,    and     Cf MI TH  (FRANCIS  G,),  M.D„ 

^^  ^    Pro/,  of  the  TnsHhiUt  Otf  MmUeifU  in  Uu  Univ.  of  Penna, 

AN    ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Stadentn.     A 

new  edition,  revised  and  improved.    In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12m(i. 

Tolnme.  of  about  one  tboasand  pages,  with  374  wood  outs,  extra  oloth,  $4 ;  strongly  bound 

in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 
The  Compeod  of  Drs.  Neill  and  Smith  la  tncompara-   dons  faetstreaKnred  up  in  this  little  volame.  A  eon- 
bly  the  nioHt  valaable  work  of  itn  class  ever  published    plete  portable  library  so  ooDdenied  that  the  student 
in  this  eoantry.    Attempt«>  bare  been  made  In  varloas    may  make  It  his  constant  pocket  companion.— TTesf- 
anarters  to  nqaeeze  Anatomy,  Phyuiology,  Surgery,    ^n  Lancet. 

the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Maierla  Medica,  j^  n^^  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for  the 
and  ChemiMtry  into  a  single  manusi;  but  the  opera-  students  Is  heavy,  and  review  necessary  for  an  exa- 
llon  ban  nignally  failed  in  the  handu  of  all  up  to  the  miQation,  a  eorapend  is  not  only  valuable,  but  it  Is 
advent  of  Neill  and  Smilh'8"  volame.  which  is  quite  almost  a  9(n«  ^ua  non.  The  one  before  us  Is,  in  most 
a  miracle  or  ftaccess.  The  outlines  of  the  whole  are  of  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  books 
admirably  drawn  and  illuMtrated,  and  the  authors  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  Of  course  it  is  nselees 
are  eminently  entitled  to  the  grateful  ennsideration  for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  last  oourre  students,  bnt 
of  the  student  of  every  class.— ^.  0.  Med,  and  Snrg.  ^^ere  Is  a  class  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend 
Journal.  this  cheap  book  as  worth  its  weight  ii  silver — that 

There  are  but  few  students  or  practitioners  of  me-  class  Is  the  graduates  In  medicine  o/  more  than  ten 
dicine  unacquainted  with  the  former  editions  ef  this  years'  standing,  who  have  not  studied  medicine 
nnas»nming  though  highly  instructive  work.  The  «iace.  They  will  perhaps  find  out  from  it  that  the 
whole  mcience  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  sifted,  science  is  not  exactly  now  what  It  was  when  they 
as  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  El  Dorado,  and  the  pre-    left  It  oH.—The  Stethoeeope. 

JTARTSHORNE  (HENRY),  M.  />., 

Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  UnivereUy  of  Penneylwinia. 

A   CONSPECTUS    OP   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;   containing 

Handbooks  on   Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medioa,   Practical  Medicine, 
8argery,  and  Obstetrics.     In  one  large  royal  l2mo.  volume  of  1000  closely  printed  pages, 
with  over  300  illustrations  on  wood,  extra  oloth,  $4  50 ;    leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25. 
{Lntely  Published.) 
The  ability  of  the  author,  and  his  practical  skill  in  condensation,  give  assurance  that  thia 
work  will  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the  student  preparing  for  examination,  but  also  to  the  prac- 
titioner desirous  of  obtaining  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 
rarious  departments  of  science  connected  with  medicine. 


This  work  U  a  remarkablv  complete  one  in  its  way, 
and  comeH  nearer  to  our  idea  of  what  a  Conspectus 
shoald  be  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  Prof.  Harts- 
horne,  with  a  commendable  forethought,  intrusted 
the  preparation  of  many  of  the  chapters  on  Hpeclal 
subjects  to  experts,  reAerring  only  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  practice  of  medicine  to  himself.  As  a  reRult 
we  have  every  department  worked  up  to  the  latest 
date  and  in  a  refreshingly  concise  and  lucid  manner. 
There  are  an  immense  amount  of  illustrations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  work,  and  although  they  have 
often  been  Keen  before  in  the  variouR  works  upon  gen- 
eral and  special  subjects,  yet  Jlhey  will  be  none  the 


less  valuable  to  the  begin  ner.  Every  medical  student 
who  dMires  a  reliable  refresher  to  his  memory  when 
the  presHure  of  lecturw  and  other  college  work  erowds 
to  prevent  him  from  having  an  opportunity  to  drink 
deeper  in  the  larger  works,  will  find  this  one  of  the 
greatest  utility.  It  is  thoroughly  trustworthy  from 
b^inning  to  end;  and  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
a  remarkably  truthful  outline  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  medical  acience.  We  could  hardly  expect  it 
should  be  otherwise,  however,  under  the  charge  of 
Huch  a  thorough  medical  scholar  as  the  author  has 
already  proved  himself  to  be. — N.  fork  Med.  Record^ 
March  15,  1869. 


/  UDLO  W  (J.  Z/.),  M,  D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS   upon   Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  roysl 
12tuo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  25,-  leather,  $3  75. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  Bail- 
able for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

rpANSER  (THOMAS  HA  WKES),  M.  /).,  ^c. 

^  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOSIS.     Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged  by 

TiLBTRY  Fox.  M  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  IXepartment  in  University  College  Hospital, 

kQ.    In  one  neat  volume  small  12mo.,  of  about  375  pages,  extra  cloth.  $150.    (^Just  Issiusd.) 

*4^*  By  reference  to  the  *'  Prospectus  of  Journal"  on  page  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  it 

offered  as  n  premium  for  procuring  new  subscribers  to  the  "Amckicam  Joubhal  of  the  Mbdicai* 

SCIKWCES." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  It  Is  the  most  compact  vade  me- 
cum  for  the  ane  of  the  advanced  ntodent  and  Jontor 
practitioner  with  which  we  are  acquainted. — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  22,  1870. 

It  contains  so  mnch  that  is  valuable,  presented  In 
so  attractive  a  form,  that  it  can  hardly  be  spared 
even  in  the  presence  of  more  fall  and  complete  works. 
The  additions  made  to  the  volame  by  Mr.  Fox  very 
materially  enhance  its  value,  and  almost  make  it  a 
new  work.  Its  convenient  sise  makes  it  a  valuable 
eompanloB  to  the  eoantry  praetittoner,  and  if  con- 
stantly carried  by  him,  would  often  render  him  good 


.«*•(< 


mw»A   r^llAWA   Htanw  •  <l/tnKt 


iml«vttT  — > 


The  objections  commonly,  and  jastly,  urged  agalant 
the  general  run  of  "eompends,*'  "conspectuses,  '  and 
other  aids  to  iadolenee,  are  not  applicable  to  this  lit  tie 
volume,  which  contains  in  concise  phrase  last  thone 
practical  details  that  are  of  most  use  in  daily  diaj- 
nosia,  bnt  which  the  young  practitioner  finds  it  diln- 
cult  to  carry  always  in  his  memory  without  some 
quickly  accessible  means  of  reference.  Altogether, 
the  book  is  one  which  we  can  heartily  commend  to 
those  who  have  not  opportunity  for  extensive  read- 
ing, or  who^  having  read  much,  still  wish  an  oeea- 
sional  practical  remiBder.— a:  7.  tied.  Oaaette,  tioiw, 
10, 1870. 


p 


Hkmbt  C-  Lea'b  PuBUCATroHB — {PAytiotog^y. 


OTJTUXES  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AXP  COMPARATTTt 

Wilh  AddiLioDf  bj  Pmncib  Odriot  Shitb,  M.  D..  Prof<»<>r  of  Ui>  tiMUUtn  O  1U> 
eiet  ID  Ibe  Vninrtitj  of  PtDiieylviiniB,  Ae.  Witb  DUDicrus*  illiutmiuoL  la  ga  lap 
KDd  huidiomt  mUto  TOlumc,  of  102G  I>i>gvii  txlit  ololb,  f  A  bu,  la»t'  -  -      - 


— iSt,  Loutt  Med.  StpoTter,  Jan.  II 
ibuntt  ud  wrsTiilljpKpictddl 
WIBIWUlllsplir.lulOBr,  iJMt(ned 


HrllHBU  a[  1  DTHIIllIlll 


,    TblatoHpeel&Uy  <i 

Ij-j'iadpbTria,   Tli..| 
XW  SOBlllllHl  Is  Uus  1 


U  ilIllllBllr  iUo'lriil* 
IbIm,  ei(grtn<  IwanlT'toar  cbMelT  priolad  pigH  la 
donUa  cglunu.— AiUinin'f  JaHmul,  Jan.  ISM. 
Wtdenbllf  tliflK  !•  IB  lb*  Bnjllsh  Uis|iu<*  taj 

ItaiBlbli  voik.— ATXouti  jr«l.  ukI  Surv. /vonwi, 
JaB.  18W. 

lt4n1leAill1(.lBonriiplnlt>B,  Itil  ■nlliar'a  dxlio 
ariiiililii«lllrulr«luiM(lu*aJliill>c)iane(ar— wUefc 
la.  partaapa.  iha  hlfhaat  wniniieiUllaii  Ibal  na  ba 
uknl.— JHi.  Jusni.  JTmI,  Srbncw.  Jao.  1M». 

plalad  Iba  UWKuwall  »  iba  bail  ■oianiarj'gf  noil- 


'.7.'J 


U,1M». 


pARPEYTKR  {WlhUAM  D.).  M,  D..  F.R.S.. 

V  Ejtmlitrr  In  Fhi/rMngy  aud  Oomjmralltt  J  Hiifmy  In  llu  (^nlnvaitv  <(/  £Ma4a<a. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HrSIAN  PHYSIOLOGY';  with  tlieir  clil«ft[ 

oatioDi  Co  Piyobolngj,  Ftthologj,  Theiapratioa,  Uygieoe  u4  Forviuic  MoIiaiM.    . 
/mariciD  jroin  the  lut  anil  reviud  London  cdllion.    With  DMrl;^  thm  kiind»4  iUaili 
E<lil«il,  iritti  ndditioni,  b;  FuxciB  Qdbokt  fiaiTa.  M.  D  .  Prufduor  of  ih* 
U«dif ine  ia  Iha  0Direnilj  of  PaDOfjlTABia,  tn.     la  ono  trry  large  and  bewiUfNl  • 
T"luiue,  of  abaat  HOB  luge  pagea,  haadaomel;  printed  ^  extra  clulb,  %i  H; 
buidi,  to  <•"■ 

ooaorihalail«[»BilniCp.lc<piai.le[a  treall'i •- 

a«1.]aallelhflKo|lli.liUopiag»,"    Wa  kau  .      __. , 

fruio  Iba  pagga  of  vblah  a  •aljitbdorj  kaowlndge  of  crMlvnrll  on  pli)F.iiLi>(y;  aaJ  w»  antu 

tbo  pb]'>I']»!U  of  IbabomaD  ornnlimm  ba  aa  veil  li  irnuld  ba  a  nwtoai  eifoti  l.>  aiuoirl 

Pblalnad,  b one  batter  ida|iied  (or  Iba  sh  of  anebiu  IhlDg  lu  Ilia  reputalloa  of  ibu  tsritaabl 

Uka  as  Iba  aluiljof  plijJiluli^j  In  111  raCeraaiM  la  caa  gal/ -ar  In  all  sllb  wl 

Mat.  aaltncu.  jMirmii! 

or  TBS  aiXB  AUTBOB. 

PniNCiPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    KcwJ 

ean.  from  tlia  Foarlli  and  Retiead  London  EdlUun.     In  one  lug*  and  h«ada_ 
TDlnms,  iritb  over  tbree  bnndred  beBuUful  lllaalistiDBt     P|i.  T&2.     Enn  oLo*^  S 

i>  a  eouiplete  and  <ioudeu»ed  traatie. 
■  DBCEiiiit;  to  studgnli  of  natural  iciei 
,     wllhia  the  r«Hb  of  alL 


I  K'^^^^  (  WILLIAM  SENHOUSR).  M.D. 

'        A  MANUAL  OP  PHYSIOLOGY.     A  new  AnKiiean  IVom  tli«j| 

and  in pn-T ad  London  edition      With  Ivo  hnadred  iUiutrationi ,     In  ns*  li 
MUM  Tojal  l!mo.  Tolume.    Pp.  &a6.    iSxtra  oloth.  (3  U  i  ItaUin,  %1  Tt. 


■at.  hiMti  Mtd. 


Henbt  C,  Lsa'b  Publioations — (Physiology). 
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T\ALTON  (J,  ai  M.  Z>., 

■^^  Profetdor  of  Phytiology  in  the  College  of  PhyticUvns  and  Swrffeong,  New  Tork»  Ae. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.   Designed  for  the  use 

of  Stadentfl  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Fifth  edition,  revlRed,  with  nearly  three  hnnp 
dred  illastrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  heaatifol  ootaTO  Tolame,  of  over  700  pages,  extia 
doth,  $5  26 ;  leather,  $0  25.    (Just  Issued.) 

Freface  to  the  Fifth  Edition, 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  preTlous 
edition?  have  been  retained,  90  far  as  they  have  been  found  useful  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  text-bonk  for  students  of  medicine.  The  incesxant  advance  of  nil  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  never  more  active  than  within  the  last  five  years,  has  furnished  many  valuable  aids  to 
the  special  investigations  of  the  physiologist;  and  the  progress  of  physiological  research,  daring 
the  same  period,  has  required  a  careful  revision  of  the  entire  work,  and  the  modification  or  re- 
arrangement of  many  of  its  parts.  At  this  day,  nothing  is  regarded  as  of  any  value  in  natural, 
science  which  is  not  based  upon  direct  and  intelligible  observation  or  experiment ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  discnssion  of  doubtful  or  theoretical  questions  has  been  avoided,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
the  present  volume,  while  new  facts,  from  whatever  source,  if  fully  established,  have  been  added 
and  incorporated  with  the  results  of  previous  investigation.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have 
been  introduced,  and  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  which  seemed  to  be  no  longer  useful,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  the  changes  and  additions  thus  made,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  make  the 
book,  in  its  present  form,  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  actual  conditions  of  physiological  science. 
New  Toax,  October,  1871. 

In  this,  the  standard  text-book  on  Physiology,  all  that  is  needed  to  maintain  the  favor  with  which 
It  is  regarded  by  the  profession,  is  the  author's  assurance  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  advanced  science  of  the  day.  To  accomplish  this  has  required 
tome  enlargement  of  the  work,  but  no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  price. 


The  fifth  edition  of  this  truly  valaable  work  on 
Haman  PhyKiolugy  comes  to  as  with  mauy  valnable 
tmprovenaeats  and  additions.  Ah  a  text-book  of 
physiology  the  work  of  Prof.  Daltoa  has  long  been 
well  koowo  as  one  of  the  best  which  could  be  placed 
la  the  bands  of  stodent  or  practitiooer.  Prof.  Dalton 
hais  in  the  Heveral  editions  of  his  work  heretofore 
published,  labored  to  keep  step  with  the  ad  vancement 
In  science  and  the  last  edition  shows  by  itsimprove- 
ments  on  former  ones  that  he  is  determined  to  main- 
fain  the  high  standard  of  bis  work.  We  predict  for 
the  present  edition  iacreased  favor,  thoagh  this  work 
has  long  been  the  favorite  standard.— Ju/afo  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joumcd^  April,  1S72. 

An  extended  notice  of  a  work  so  generally  and  fa- 
vorably known  as  this  is  anoecessary.  It  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  text-books  on 
the  Robjeet  in  the  English  language. — 8t.  Lou,U  Med. 
Archives,  May,  1872. 

W«  know  DO  treatise  ia  physiology  so  elear,  com- 
plete, well  assimilated,  and  perfectly  digested,  as 
Dalton's.  He  never  writes  cloudily  or  dubiously,  or 
In  mere  qaotatioa.  He  asnimilates  all  his  material, 
and  from  it  eoastracis  a  homogeoeoas  traospareot 
argament,  which  is  always  honest  and  well  informed, 
and  bides  neither  truth,  ifl^noraoce,  nur  donbt,  so  far 
as  either  belongs  to  the  subject  in  hand — Brit.  Med. 
Journal,  March  23,  1872. 


Dr.  Dalton's  treatise  is  well  known,  and  by  many 
highly  esteemed  in  this  country.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good 
elementary  treatiHO  on  the  subject  it  professes  to 
teach,  and  may  safely  be  pat  into  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish students.  It  has  one  great  merit — it  Is  clear,  and, 
on  the  whole,  admirably  illastrated.  The  part  we 
have  always  esteemed  most  highly  la  that  relating 
to  Embryology.  The  diagrams  given  of  the  various 
stages  of  development  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  sub- 
ject than  do  those  in  general  use  in  this  country;  and 
the  text  may  be  said  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  equally 
clear.— Xondon  Jfed.  Times  and  Oasette,  March  23, 
1872. 

Dalton*s  Physiology  is  already,  and  deservedly, 
the  favorite  text-book  of  the  majority  of  American 
medical  studeats.  Treating  a  most  interesting  de- 
partment of  science  in  his  own  peculiarly  lively  and 
fascinating  style,  Dr.  Dalton  carries  his  reader  along 
without  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  impresses  upon 
his  mind  the  truths  taught  much  more  euccesafuUy 
than  if  they  were  buried  beneath  a  multitude  of 
words. — Kansas  City  Med.  Journal,  April,  1872. 

Professor  Dalton  is  regarded  J  astly  as  the  authority 
in  this  country  on  physiological  subjects,  and  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  valaable  work  fully  justifles  the 
exalted  opiaion  the  medical  world  has  of  his  labors. 
This  last  editioa  is  greatly  enlarged  — Virginia  CHn» 
ieal  Record,  April,  1672. 


riUNOLISON  (ROBLET),  M.D.. 

J^  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and 

extensively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.     In  two 
large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volames  of  about  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $7  00. 


J  EHMANN  (C,  O.). 

PHYSIOLOGflCAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the  second  edi- 
tion by  Gborob  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac.,  edited  by  R.  B.  RoasRS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illastrationi 
selected  from  Funke's  Atlas  of  Physi|dlogical  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volames,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 
hundred  illastrations,  extra  cloth.     $6  00. 


Tjr  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

German,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Ohistov  Morris,  H.D.,  with  an  Introdnctonr 
Essfty  on  Vital  Forcer  ^^  Professor  Samuil  Jacksoit.  M.  D..  of  tha  UniversitT  nfPmnnnf 
,».«t*      •^-  - 
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Hknrt  0.  Lsa'b  Publioations — (Ohemisiryy  Pharmticyjdc.).  .    11 
J^HANDLER  {CHARLES  F.).      and     flHANDLER  (WILLIAM  H.\ 

\y  Prnf.  of  Ch^nistry  in  the  N.  T.  Cull,  of  V^  Pro/  nf  GKtmUtry  in,  ih»  Lehigh 

Pfitirmacy.  Univertiity. 

THE    AMERICAN    CHEMIST:   A  Monthly  Journal  of  Theoretical, 

Analytionl,  and  Technical  Ch«mi«trj.  Each  nu-mber  avernging  forty  large  doable  col- 
umneil  pages  of  reading  matter.    Price  $5  per  annum  in  advance.    Single  numbers,  50  cts. 

(X^  Specimen  numbers  to  parties  proposing  to  subscribe  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  reoeipfe 
of  25  cents.  ^, 

^^i,^'  Subjtcriptions  can  begin  with  any  number. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry  and  its  infinite  applications  to  other  sciences 
and  nrt8  render  a  journal  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  a  necessity  to  those  whose  pursuits 
require  familiarity  with  the  Retails  of  the  science.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  conductors  of  "Trb 
Ahbrican  Cubmist''  to  supply  thi«  want  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  the  reputation  which  the 
periodical  has  already  attained  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  seal  and  ability  with  which  they 
hare  discharged  their  task. 

Assisted  by  an  able  body  of  collaborators,  their  aim  is  to  present,  within  a  moderate  compass, 
an  abstract  of  the  progress  of  the  science  in  all  its  departments,  scientific  and  technical.  Import- 
ant originnl  communications  and  selected  papers  are  given  in  full,  and  the  standing  of  the  "  Chbm- 
I8t"  is  such  as  to  secure  the  contributions  of  leading;  men  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  Besides 
this,  over  one  hundred  journals  and  transactions  of  learned  societies  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany  are  carefully  scrutinited,  and  whatever  they  ofi'er 
of  interest  is  condensed  and  presented  to  the  reader.  In  this  work,  which  forms  a  special  feature 
of  the  "Chemist,"  the  editors  have  the  assistance  of  M.  Alsberg,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  G.  P.  Barker,  T. 
M.  Blossom,  E.M.,  H.  C.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  T.  Egleston,  E.M  ,  U.  Endemann,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  C. 
A.  Goes.«mann,  Ph.D./ 8.  A.  Goldschmidt.  A.M.,  E.M.,  E.  J.  Hallock,  Prof.  C.  A.  Joy,  Ph.D., 
J.  P.  Kimball,  Ph.D.,  0.  G.  Mason,  II.  Newton,  E.M.,  Prof.  Frederick  Prime,  Jr.,  Prof.  Paul 
Schweitzer,  Ph.D.,  Waldron  Shapleigh,  Romyn  Hitchcock,  and  Elwyn  Waller,  E.M.  From  the 
thoroughnefis  and  completeness  with  which  this  department  is  conducted,  it  is  believed  that  no 
periodical  in  either  hemisphere  more  faithfully  reflects  the  progress  of  the  science,  or  presents  a 
larger  or  more  carefully  garnered  store  of  information  to  it^  readers. 

j^OWNES  {GEORGE),  PkTd, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Practical.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  illustrations.  A  new  American,  from  tb« 
tenth  and  revised  London  edition.  Edited  byRoBBRT  Bridges,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  about  850  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  75 ;  leather,  $3  25.    {Lately  Issued.) 


This  work  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems  almost 
•taperfluous  for  ns  to  speak  about  it.  It  has  beea  a 
bvorite  text-book  with  medical  stadeuts  for  yearn, 
and  its  popularity  has  ia  no  respect  dlminlMhed. 
Whenever  we  have  been  coDsulted  by  medical  stu- 
dents, as  has  frequently  occurred,  what  treatise  on 
chemistry  they  Hhuald  procure,  we  have  always  re- 
commeDded  Fowae«\  for  we  regarded  it  as  the  best. 
There  is  no  work  that  oombtaes  so  many  ezcellen- 
e«8.     It  is  of  convenient  site,  not  prolix,  of  plain 

Serspicuons  diction,  eoataias  all   the  most  recent 
tseoverles,  and  Is  of  moderate  price. — Cineinnati 
Med.  Repertory,  Aog.  1869. 

Large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  In  the 
department  of  organic  chemistry,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  work  that  has  greater  claims  on  the  physician, 
pharmaceutist,  or  student,  than  this.  We  cheerfully 
recommend  it  as  the  best  text-book  on  elementary 
chemistry,  and  bespeak  for  it  the  careful  attention 
of  students  of  pharmacy.— Oftica^o  PharmaeiH,  Ang. 
1869. 

The  American  reprint  of  the  tenth  revised  and  cor- 
rected English  edition  is  now  issued,  and  representa 
the  present  condition  of  the  science.  No  comments 
are  necessary  to  insnre  it  a  favorable  reception  at 
the  hands  of  practitioners  and  stndents.  —  Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jottrnal^  Aug.  12,  1869. 

Here  is  a  new  edition  which  has  been  long  watched 
for  by  eager  teachers  of  chemistry.     In  its  new  garb, 


and  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watts,  it  has  resumed 
its  old  place  as  the  most  successful  of  text-books.— 
Indian  Medical  GaueUe,  Jan.  1.  IS69. 

It  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  hold  the  first  rank 
is  a  text-book  for  studeats  of  medicine. — Ghieago 
Med.  Examiner t  Aug.  1869. 

This  work,  longthe  reoognlxed  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
appears  as  a  tenth  edition,  under  the  able  editorship 
■)f  Benoe  Jones  and  Henry  Watts.  The  chapter  oa 
the  Oeneral  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  organic  chemistry,  have  been 
jewrltten,  and  the  whole  work  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  advances  in  chemical  knowledge.  It 
remains  the  standard  text-buok  of  chemistry.— i>tt6- 
lin  Qtuirterly  Journal,  Feb.  1869. 

There  is  probably  not  a  student  of  chemistry  In  this 
country  to  whom  the  admirable  manual  of  the  lata 
Professor  Fownes  is  unknown.  It  has  achieved  a 
success  which  we  believe  is  entirely  without  a  paral- 
lel among  scientific  text-books  in  our  language.  This 
success  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  En- 
glish work  on  chemistry  which  combines  so  many 
excellences.  Of  convenient  size,  of  attractive  form, 
clear  and  concise  in  diction,  well  illustrated,  and  of 
moderate  price,  it  would  seem  that  every  requisite 
for  a  student's  hand-book  has  been  attained. — The 
Chemical  News,  Feb.  1869. 


'DOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),M,  D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.      Fifth 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  Edition.     In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo., 
pp.  351,  with  numerous  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $2  25. 
Jgr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.     Fifth  American,  from  the  fifth  and  revised  London  edition.     With  nnniar- 
cos  illustrations.    In  one  neat  to1.|  royal  12mo.,  extra  oloth.     $2  25. 

KNAPP'B  TECHNOLOOT;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to  I     very  handsome  oetaro  toIubm,  with  MO  woo4 

the    Artm     %D«<    tn  ^mnntuMnr^tm       "With    * ^A»ti  I       eilgravlllfS,  fXtra  SlOth«  $9  00* 


OTILLE  (ALFRED).  M.D^ 
TnERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  s S j^tenutu TmtiM 

'  -    «  of  Ut4win»t  ^fMiti,  tndadhif  tk*(r  D— ri|«iw  at  llaq 

ud  «il«igiiiL     la  in  lu^c  as4  lii»4f»  seinv  nl>^     if* 

M'la  msdlo.— lumtuii  KM.  rvm-  •.   .  >  i>  ••nnjf  caubluNiri      ti  )•  ■«•<  u  ■ 

Dr.  mitie  tMud*  ia-d>r  "•■  '    ','*'.'*^"^  "  '*•  k««iu»  ■■if»<»«.» 

^•Hi>rd  mil  work  »  III*  boa  ou  ■■  1lMHl4!i<  «'(>»'<■*•  nMM'rta  ».^um.   . 

Il*dti»  Id  III*  KnglLah  liDguw*,  u4  m>  •sell  II  J>.    BM  nluM*  *.rk*  m  ik*  Uuw^  »  U 

HfHa  lk(  btsr  ii  liiH  nui»d.— Jul  ^Hn.  mm- 1  if  «kMi  H  Biaa.— X   r.  >«<^l^mW.  C 


'bT"" 


koina  tall  lit tlMnr>  "  '"'"" 


QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.).  M.J). 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  CoBtwning  the  Metbodx  of  Pn- 

t*riDg  ud  AdminularinE  Officinal  and  othar  MwlwifiM.     A*  *h*te  a 
knd  PbarmaefutuU-     SHocd  edilion.  Iborooghlj  reTin^  >1ih  aaa 
KoaEST  P.  Thomji.  H.D.,  Prar«rDr  of  Uitrria  UtAir*  Is  lbs  PkltoMphta 
Pturmu;.     In  one  tarEe  and   bandsoma  oeiaro  toluna  of  SM  ■■■m_  dHU 
Extra  elolb,  14  00:  lealh»r,  fi  00. 
Tlirt*  eomplata  and  siwndad  IsJeiea  rcndar  tb*  work  wpicisllj  arfapud  IW 

Ulian.     Ooa,  of  DieKAsaa  add  tbiik  KaaaDias.  pr*«aiic*  nndM  Ui>  h'l  I  at  . 

r>Bwdiat  aganto  iirbioh  baia  ba«D  Dxfullj  eihiliiUid  in  it,  >ilb  ratanMs  ••  lb*  lansalB , 

tbem—wtiila  another  of  PHaBiit<-aiiTiC4.i.  and  P"Ttnirii  Wtmn,  and  aiiiy  IWniwh  Bwi'H 
Iioai  afford  tfaa  maani  »f  obuinmg  al  onoa  aoj  InfonuIiDii  dc«)nd      Tha  Fn^SnlMltb 
ftnaogsd  alphabaticalij,  otular  tba  faaadi  of  tb*  l«adin|;  eoaititiiMiU  af  lb*  p  — ||<|ww 
"•fakaawolansti^MtVkiniiiv.o'  ai>i  i.iVm , Mn>naTjn.i«.iT* ia  U>  'r-"-      liinitaa  ■— — - 
OaarfVtamoBBoWB\«v»»'>rt.«-'-^-'"-" ' ^.^-..- 
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pEREIRA  (JONA  THAN),  M.  />.,  F.  R.S.  and  L.S. 

MATERIA   MEDIC  A   AND  THERAPEUTICS;   being  an  Abridg- 

ment  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  arranged  in  conformity  with 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  Medical  and  Phormaceutical  Students,  Ac.  By  F.  J.  Farre,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Ilo^pilal,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia; 
assisted  by  Robert  Bektley,  M.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to  the 
Pharmaceutieal  Society  of  Oreat  Britain;  and  by  Robert  Warikotok,  F.R.S.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecnries.  With  numerous  additions  and  references  to  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia,  by  Horatio  C.  Woon,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1040  closely 
printed  pages,  with  236  illnstrations,  extra  cloth,  $7  00;   leather,  raised  bands,  $8  00 

The  Uttk  of  the  Afuericao  editor  has  evidently  been  |  paia,  none  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  student 
no  dioecare,  for  not  only  hMH  he  given  to  nn  all  that 
Is  contained  in  the  abridgment  n^efnl  for  our  pur- 
poHei«,  but  by  a  careful  and  Judicious  embodiment  of 
over  a  hundred  new  remedies  has  increased  the  size 
of  the  former  work  fully  one-third,  besides  adding 
many  new  illnstrationB,  some  of  which  are  original. 
We  unhesitatingly  nay  that  by  so  doing  he  has  pro- 
portionately increased  the  value,  not  only  of  the  eon 


and  practitioner  than  the  pre*^nt.  Poreira's  Materia 
Mfslica  had  long  agoa»tHerted  for  itself  the  po>«itlon  of 
being  the  mo8t  complete  work  on  the  Kubject  in  the 
English  language.  But  its  very  compIeteneMS  8to«>d 
in  the  way  of  its  anccens.  Except  in  the  way  of  refer- 
ence, or  to  tho.ne  who  made  a  special  study  of  Materia 
Medica,  Dr.  Pereira's  work  was  too  full,  and  its  pe- 
ruttal  required  an  amount  of  time  which  few  had  at 
oentted  edition,  but  has  extended  the  applicability  of]  their  disposal.  Dr.  Farrehas  very  J  udlcionf<ly  availed 


the  great  original,  and  has  placed  his  medical  coun 
trymen  under  Lahting  obligations  to  him.  The  Ame- 
rican physician  now  hai«  ail  that  Is  needed  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  treatise  on  materia  medica,  and 
the  medical  student  has  a  text-book  which,  for  prac- 
tical utility  and  iatrinHic  worth,  stands  unparalleled. 
Although  of  considerable  sise,  it  is  none  too  large  for 
ttie  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  intended,  and  every 
medical  man  should,  in  jnattce  to  himself,  spare  a 
place  for  it  upon  his  book-shelf,  resting  aManred  that 
the  more  he  consults  it  the  better  he  will  be  satiftfied 
of  its  excellence.—^.  Y.  Jr«f.  R^ord,  Nov.  13,  186«. 
[t  will  flU  a  plaee  which  no  other  work  can  occupy 
lu  the  library  of  the  physician,  ^tudeut,  and  apothe- 
ttLTj.—Bogton  M«d.  and  Surg.  Joumai^  Nov.  6,  1806. 

Of  the  many  works  on  Materia  Medica  which  have 
appeared  since  the  issniag  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 


himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  publication  of  the 
new  Pharmacopnsia,  Dybrins:ing  out  an  abridged  edi- 
tion of  the  great  work.  This  edition  of  Herelra  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  abridged  re-lsaue,  but  contains  many 
improvements,  both  in  the  de«eript1ve  and  thera- 
peutical departments.  We  can  recommend  it  as  a 
very  excellent  and  reliable  text-book. — Sdir^rgh 
Med.  Jiyumal,  February,  1866. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed,  at  a  glanceu 
with  the  exceeding  value  of  this  work  %h  a  compend 
of  nearly  all  ur««>fnl  knowledge  on  the  materia  medica. 
We  are  grsatly  indebted  to  PVofeKSor  Wood  for  his 
adaptation  of  it  to  our  meridian.  Without  his  emen- 
dations and  additloUH  it  would  lose  much  of  its  value 
to  the  American  stndAiit.  With  them  it  Is  an  Ameri- 
can hoo\i.  —  P(iciJlc  Medical  und  Surgical  Journal, 
December,  1866. 


fjLLIS  (BENJAMIN).  M,D, 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being:  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  mnny  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America 
and  Europe.   Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.    The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  ObMrvations.   Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  and  much  improved  by  Albert  H.  Smith,  M.  D.    In  one  volume  8v . . 
of  376  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     (Lately  Published.) 
This  work  has  remained  for  some  time  out  of  print,  owing  to  the  anxious  care  with  which  the 
Editor  has  sought  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable 
favor  which  has  carried  the  volume  to  the  unusual  honor  of  a  TwKLrTH  Editiow.     He  has  sedn- 
lously  endeavored  to  introduce  in  it  all  new  preparations  and  combinations  deserving  of  confidence, 
besides  adding  two  new  classes,  Antemetics  and  Disinfectants,  with  brief  references  to  the  inhalation 
ef  atomised  fluids,  the  nasal  douche  of  Thudichum,  suggestions  upon  the  method  of  hypodermic 
injection,  the  administration  of  anaesthetics,  Ac.  Ac.     To  accommodate  these  numerous  additions, 
be  has  omitted  much  which  the  advance  of  science  has  rendered  obsolete  or  of  minor  importance, 
notwithstanding  which  the  volume  has  be*n  inoreaaed  by  more  than  thirty  pages.     A  new  feature 
will  be  found  in  a  copious  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  remedies,  which  cannot  but  increase  the 
value  of  the  work  as  a  suggestive  book  of  reference  for  the  working  practitioner.    Every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  secure  the  typographical  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  it 
i.s  hoped  that  the  new  edition  will  fully  maintain  the  position  which  '*  Ellis'  Fobmulary*'  lias 
lung  occupied. 

/I ARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.D., 

v-/  PrftffA9or  of  Materia  Mniica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  (Tniwreity  of  Pennsylvania,  Ste. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF   LECTURES  ON  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  PHARMAGT,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  three 
Lectures  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Fourth  and  revised  edition,  extra  cloth, 
$3  00. 


CTN'OLTSOX'S  NEW  RRMEDFES.  WITH  FORMULA 
F<»R  THKIii  PREPARATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  additions. 
One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  770;  extra  cloth.    $4  00. 

KG  TLB'S  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THBBAPEU- 
Tios.  Edited  by  Josbph  CAasoH,  M.  D.  With 
ninety-eight  illustrations.  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  700,  ex- 
tra cloth.    $3  00. 

OHRISTISON'S  DlSPENBATnUT    With  «a««obs  ad- 


EaLRSSBLn  OairriTR,  M.  D.  One  vol.  Svo.,  pp.  1000 ; 
extra  eloib.    $4  00. 

CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  O? 
Aloobolic  LiQCoas  iir  Hbalts  axd  Diskasb.  New 
edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Cokdtx.  M  D.,  and 
explanations  of  seientiflc  words.  In  one  neat  ?8mo. 
volume,  pp.  178,  extra  cloth.    60  eeate. 

Db  JONOH  on  the  three  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVBB 
Oir.    with    their   r.h«mii^l    an<l  •■*>,*»•  «w4i.*l« 


HcmT  0.  TiiA'a  Fubmcatioitb — (J*athetaf^  Ac]) 


QRBF.S  {T.  HRSRT).  M-l>.. 

Ifrrnrrr  mi  Paihalofffi  and  XorhiA  Annlomn  nt  Clinrtng-n'tm 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.     Wl«k  n 

ttitlooa  on  Wood.     In  OD*  r*r;  bkn'liODiB  oolaio  *alain«  «f  » 

Tta*  wap*  aod  Dbjtiit  of  (hli  TaLnDi*  o>n  b«  giltaartd  rrom  tlia  U 
Wn  hift  bwn  Tir7  Bsch  plMuid  kr  "<■'  ptrniml  at ;  Ilinlagj  knd  norfclJ 

iiiUiiiilHTnliira*,    li  li  111*  oil  J  ao*u(l)i<  llnd  wlib     hi  bu  btaa  aat  •>*! 

^.  ._v ....J  ... ■■MoB.ti  ■•  wi"ll     niHfrtnt  ■■  ilil*  1 

r.  OM.  T.  ini.  — '•  —  .t.-— ~ 


•Blvi>dlAiilaa*4IU(.. 
-»pM".wm.I»w«d-mi 
tA  KOCHB  <>S  TW.M)W 

at<Mr<Hl,  PliholdilMl,  1 

rfROSS  {SAMUEL  D.).  M.  P.. 

y^  pT'./mor  1^  SufgtTy  U  nu  Jrfrftt,  HMIeal  C-Jhsi  of  Phtladdphta. 

ELEMENTS    OF    PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.      Thirf   •« 

Ihoraai^ht;  rirlieJ  anrl  f;r«ally  iuiprartd.  In  one  laricc  anil  mr^  h>n<I*aais  wm*» 
or  naulj  sod  pagx,  with  iiboDi  Vbm  handrfd  ind  HHj  bi-aaiirul  iIliulrMi«*t,  af  *l 
Urge  nanibfr  us  rrnni  orlginul  dcaotUKti ;  attn  clulh,     4«  00. 


TOSES  {0.  HANDFTELD).  F.R.S..  and  SlEVEKl^fG  (ED    BX  M  D 

V  4i-IManl  Phttlflnm  ami  tjieturtri  l»  m.  Mnry'l  B«$p«iil 

A  MANUAL  OP   PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.      Firet  Amciica 

ailltlan.  rsTind.     With  thm  hnndrad  and  ninttj-iti'in  hBailsnois  wood  sBcnii^    b 
sua  larga  and  baantll'ull;  priotad  wtaie  voluna  ot  naai!;  TSO  fugtt.  vxtn  tf (itk,7lL   , 

jyARcijAr  {A.  ir.).  m.  d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Anslrrf 

^lirni  nnd  ^ymptomi  it  nii*n<«.     Tb<rd  Amsrlain  frooi  tfaa  f*Kr,B-l  «ad  t  ' 
wOtlon.     In  ona  naat  ueUvo  rnlamc  o(  tSI  pagaa,  sitra  aloib.      %X  ilt, 

•anujAMs  (anARLF.sj.  b.).  m.d.. 

"'  PT'-fMinn^  aiinb^U  U:HMnt  In  (7nf«.MUK  CW/»ff*.  ion**. 

pniNCIPLES  OF  MKDICINE.    An  Elementary  Vinw  of  the  I 

ITDlara,  Trtatmant,  Dla^jncwii,  and  Prognsslt  uf  Disaaac ;  wiih  \tr\rf  rinnarke  nu  i 
at  IW  tiraaarTallnn  of  henUh,  A  nair  American,  from  IhalhiH  ajiJ  rcTurd  \ja»4t 
In  oua  DoUVD  Toluiaa  or  abuul  loO  pagre, "       — '   " 

r\VSOL!S0N.  FORBES.  TWEEDIE.  AND  COSOLLV. 
'■*^TnK  CYCLOP-HniA  OF   PRACTICAL  MEDK'IXfi 


TtvatlMi  on  tba  N*lur»  and  Tr«itnia»t  of  D<a*u*t,  MMaria  Mr 
DtMHUM  at  Woman  and  ChiMr.n,  Uadie-J  jHrirprortanM,  Ac,  Ae.     I 
Oc>t»*o  »o1uin««,  uf  S2St  double-oolomnad  patfai,  alronglj  and  hands 
»B;  ..traololh-    til. 
•«•  TMi  work  i^oDUlni  an  1<">  than  roar  hnndred  and  eighlean  ill.tin 
riittr-al(htdLi>lngul>h«l  pti}>lilau>. 

lL.-«  .04  Tb. 
f.o>«Iy  WniKt 

t  traatlaa^,  n 

THK  insKASBS  OF  THE  STOMACH:  Delng  the  Thlnl  E.li| 

Ih*  ■•Ilb>cn<»li  and  Trnilm.i.1  »f  (b*  Vari.ira-  nf  Dy.p»p.in  "     Robad  aad  f 
WMV  Oaiirallnix.     In  on*  hundtaoia  wtaro  TOlMina.     [In  PnaA 
n*  (»«»*•*■»  ■-(  l-  inun  rnii-.»w.a<tiiil.  I 


«(•,  whlnh  m  TmI  T»tT  anra  will  M 
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PLINT  {A  USTIN),  M.  />., 

-A  Professor  q/  the  Principles  and  Praetiee  of  Msdieine  in  BOUvue  Msd.  CoUegs,  N.  T. 

A   TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MEDICINE ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Stadenis  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Foanh 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  about  1 1 00 
pasres ;  handsome  extra  cloth,  $6  00  j  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.  S7  00. 
(Nearly  Ready.) 

By  common  consent  of  the  English  and*  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  assigned 
to  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  mo«t  advanced  condition 
of  medical  science.  At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 
cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 

Admirable  and  xxneqykMin^^.  — Western  Journal  of  jxcellently  printed  and  bound— and  we  enconnter 

Medicine^  Nov.  1869.  that  luxury  of  America,  the  ready-cut  pagea,  which 

Dr.  Flint's  work,  though  claiming  no  higher  title  theTanltees  are  'cute  enough  to  InitiHt  upon — nor  are 

khan  that  of  a  text-boulc,  is  really  more.    He  is  a  man  theee  by  any  means  trifles  ;  but  the  contents  oi  the 

of  large  clinical  experience,  and  hi«  book  U  full  of  ^^ok  are  astonidhing.     Not  only  is  it  wonderful  that 

such  masterly  de«cription8  of  diseaae  as  can  only  be  ^^7  *^^^  mtka  can  liAve  granped  in  his  miud  the  whole 

drawn  by  a  man  intlmaiely  acquainted  with  their  «cupe  of  medicine  with  that  vigor  which  Dr.  Flint 

various  forms.     It  is  not  so  long  since  we  had  the  ihows,  but  the  condensed  yet  clear  way  in  which 

pleasure  of  reviewing  his  flrst  edition,  and  we  recog-  this  is  done  is  a  perfect  literary  triumph      Dr.  Flint 

nize  a  great  improvement,  especially  in  the  general  '•■  pre-eminently  one  of  the  strong  men,  who»e  right 

part  of  the  work.    It  is  a  work  which  we  can  cordially  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  is  well  admitted ;  and  we  say 

recommend  to  our  readers  as  fully  abreast  of  the  t»ci-  >o  more  than  the  truth  when  we  affirm  that  be  Is 

euce  of  the  Akj. -^Edinburgh  Mm..  Journal,  Oct.  *69.  very  nearly  the  only  living  msn  that  could  do  it  with 

One  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  for  the  praotl-  *"**»  '■®^'*'^"  "  ***«  volume  before  na.— The  London 


lioner,  and  the  mo(>t  convenient  of  all  for  the  stadent. 
— Am.  Joum.  Mtd.  Scienees,  Jan.  1860. 

This  work,  which  stands  pre-eminently  as  the  ad- 
vance standard  of  medical  science  up  to  the  present 
time  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  has  for  its  author 
one  who  is  well  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
leadlDg  practitioners  of  this  continent  In  fact,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  work  is  ever  issued  from  the  press 
more  deserving  of  universal  recommendalion. — i>o- 
minion  Mtd  Journal^  May,  1869. 

The  third  edition  of  this  most  excellent  book  scarce- 
ly ne<ds  any  commendation  from  us.  The  volume, 
,a8  it  stands  now,  is  really  a  marvel:  flrst  of  all,  it  is 


Practitioner,  March,  1869. 

This  U  in  some  respects  the  best  text-book  of  medi- 
oine  in  our  language,  and  it  Is  highly  appreciated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
edition  was  exhausted  in  a  few  months.  The  second 
sdition  was  little  more  than  a  reprint,  but  the  present 
has,  as  the  author  says,  been  thoroughly  revised. 
Much  valuable  matter  has  been  added,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  type  smaller,  the  bulk  of  the  volume  Is  not 
much  increaiied.  The  weak  point  in  many  American 
works  is  pathology,  but  Dr.  Flint  has  taken  peculiar 
pains  on  this  point,  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
^London  Med.  Times  and  Gaselte,  Feb.  6,  1869. 


BARLOWS  MANUAL  OF  THB  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  Additions  by  D.  F.  Coxdib, 
If .  D.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  600,  cloth.    |2  60. 


TODD'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACDTl 
DisKA^xs.  In  one  neat  oeiavo  volume,  of  320  pages, 
extra  cloth.    $2  60. 


PA  VY  (F.  W.),  M.  D.,  F.  R,  S., 
Seyiior  Ask.  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Sc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THB   FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Disor- 

ders  and  their  Treatment.     From  the  second  London  edition.     In  one  handsome  Tolame, 
small  octavo,  extra  cloth,  $2  00.     (Lately  Published.) 
The  work  beftire  us  is  one  which  deserves  a  wide    treatise,  and  snfflciently  exhaustive  for  all  practical 


circulation.  We  know  of  no  better  guide  to  the  study 
of  digestion  and  its  disorders. — St.  Louis  Mtd.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  July  10,  1869. 

A  thoroughly  good  book,  being  a  careful  systematic 


purposes. — Leawnworth  Med.  Herald,  Jnly,  1860. 

A  very  valuable  work  on  the  snbjeet  of  which  it 
treats.  Small,  yet  it  is  full  of  valuable  information. 
— Cincinnati  Mtd.  Bejfertory,  Jane,  I860. 


jyRINTON  (WILLIAM),  M.D.,  FR.S. 

-^LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH;  with  an 

Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  aboat  300  pagaa, 
extra  cloth.     $3  25. 


flH AMBERS  (T.  K.),  M.D., 

^  Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Mary*s  Hospital,  London,  Se, 

THE  INDIGESTIONS;  or,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  Functionally 

Treated.    Third  and  revised  Edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volamo  of  393  pagetf  extra 
cloth.     $3  00.     (Lately  FuhUsked,) 

go  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  patients  applying  I  merit,  we  know  of  no  more  desirable  acquisition  to 


to  every  general  practitioner  suffer  from  some' form 
of  indigestion,  that  whatever  aids  him  in  their  man* 
agement  directly  "puts  money  in  his  purse,"  and  in> 
dir<«ct]y  do<^s  mure  than  auytliingelse  loadvanee  his 
reputation  with  the  public.  From  this  purely  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  setting  aside  its  higher  claims  to 


a  physician's  library  than  the  book  before  us.  He. 
who  should  commit  its  contents  to  his  memory  would 
Bud  its  price  an  investment  of  capital  that  returned 
him  a  most  usurious  rate  of  interest. — N.  T.  Medical 
Oasette,  Jan.  28,  1871. 


J^T  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR.    (Lately  Published) 

RESTORATIVE  MEDICINE.  An  Harveian  Annual  Oration,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Royal  College  of  Physioiani,  London,  on  Jnno  24,  1871.  With  Two  S«qaak. 
In  one  very  handf<^»«*  »Mnm«  -"— il  12mo.,  •xif,  eloth,  $1  00. 
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•     HxNttY  C.  Lea's  PuBiiCATiona — (Practice  of  XMieuf). 
L    LTARTSIWR.VF  {HEXRD.  M.P., 

I  JX  Pn,/n,oT  af  Bvgimr  In  llm  Unlrtr'Uv  I'/  Pe^Htwtr-Mlit. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MDIV 


Dot  II 


f    ItM  by  bnlb  rtudmt  pnd  prHtitlonar  of  ■  tuiumt  wlil. 

I  tiu  Fbonld  >IFnr(l  a  sluHr  and  cnminct  tiew  of  Ibe  ni' 
in  prepKrioji  lb*  Work  Tnr  ■  third  cdUian,  tba  ROIhur  1 
Diimffoni  idillUniu.  hringlog  it  Ciill;  up  to  the  Ki«nca  oi  ina 
thfl  aiH  or  tb«  Tolnm*  i*  iDCcannd  0DI7  bj  tblrl;  or  Inrly  pngi . 
tSiiD  thai  iutrDdaoE'l  maj  bs  cgtiinatad  bj  lb>  fist  that  tbcia  I 
■Hparktc  ftddUiOD«  mad*  to  the  tcxl,  coDlaiDiiif  rvfarviioca  to  oat 
TWt  lltll*  eplieaa  of  lawllnl  tiB>wt>d(a  bu  at- 1  mqlu  ■»  ip|>. 
raailjr  tiaaa  notlwd  li^r  nn.     li  la  i,  tad*  mrcmD  uf   buI  ■■(nlda*  ft 


J.,  I 


ntfc.  ■«  maiilfHitJ  la  tttn- 
I  xiKaBXnllT  aaiiftM  aiMt 


Th,  I 


n  Ifid.  mil  St^rg  Joi^miil, ,  1 


wlhjin, 


CaflalBlrMfjhw 


tiK-fulljr  eugalJat'd.  Ill*  wbol'i   balu«  niarknl   lij  j  4iB>url.— l»HeMaaIt  JTM^  «<T>*rftiiv*?"  W^ 

IfTyrsoy  {T/TOMAS).  M.  O.,  Jr. 

LECTUKES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICR  OP 

PHYSIC.     Dclircrfd  at  King'a  Collaga,  Unaou.     A  naw  Amrriraii.  from  Ik*  riflt  1*- 

TLird  anil  anlatgFil  Engriah  ailiLioo.     ErliiH.  with  additiona.  and  wraral  biialrad  Ulia- 

tration*.  by  llasKr  Habtshobk.,  M,D..  Prof.awr  of  HjEiano  i.  the  Uoi.aoiiT  «r  Nai- 

»3'lTinia,   In  iwnlnrga  uDdhniiilannistlre.rala.  Cloth,  IS  OcJ;  lnlh*r.  (11  nV.  (JmMrmdf] 

With  Iha  auialaDiworl'ri>raaiarUcorgs  JobnaoD.  hitEDortoor  in  Iba  chair  irf  Praeik*  ^  lUi- 

line  in  Kiog'i  Colltga,  Eha  onlhar  boa  LbarDaghl)'  laTiscd  (hia  work,  aad  lima  aunrlii  tn  Uif  a 

on  a  lanai  with  Ihe  moat  adnnaeil  iiindllion  oftha  -nbJKt.     Aa  ba  blouvlt  tamarlu:   '-j'  aiJii 

lug  [he  rapid  adviwoaa  of  madlcal  ecianca  dorinx  the  laat  fiinrHin  jenta.  lb«  ptr aeBl  i^liim  nail 

bt  worthlaB,  if  it  did  not  diflar  raucih  (Von  tha  lBal"^bDt  in  tbe  exlenali*  alter*lli>M  a  nil  aU 

liiinii  that  bav*  b»n  iutroduscd.  Iha  aOucl  of  Ibr  aqtbor  bu  bran  in  retain  thm  tarld  •»<  nth- 

quint  atyle  of  th*  Iceture-room,  whiph  hna  made  Iha  work  au  iltaervintlji  popuUi  wiih  all  aliHM 

ef  Iha  proreiaioQ.    IlDl<rithatiuidinglbe»  ebaUK'a.  Ihar.  are  lanaaubJaaUoo  nhkb  tba  A»ri« 

riivler  might  re»onablj  eiprot  more  detailed  Infermullua  than  baa  baea  tboiuhl  T-it'rtTi  • 

EngUnd,  and  these  defl[:iei.cie«  tbe  editor  haa  endeavurad  to  iii|.pl;. 

Tbe  latgt  »iie  to  which  Lho  irorli  baa  grown  aarrai  to  ren.ler  il  nnaeamrj'  to  print  It  In  Iwn  tat. 
iinaa,  la  plnoe  of  one.  u  in  the  laat  AawrioKfl  editioD.  It  in  Uienfurs  piaaautad  !■  Ikal  rhip, 
bnodeumaif  printw],  at  a  Tar;  reaaunabla  pries,  and  It  la  hopad  ibal  ii  niU  folly  MaMaia  Iha 

totitlon  cTarjrwbare  hitherto  MaorUad  to  il,  of  tha  itaodard  and  eUaaiekl  reuvaaoUtitf  ot  iK- 
ah  pmctioal  madlDlne. 

p.jwHiaa  oC  a  riirlHd  md  eolatgod  aillUuB  e(  Sir 

WiruTanDirainUliaaaDd  for  Ih.DtTuls'H  IhalSlr 
Tn<iiaaa  Wueru.  daring  ■  period  of  e-<  in  pan  I  lie  lal- 

h>)l>  uaaial  IWaulUen,  abaild  baTe  einplojail  Ilia  op- 
purtsBUjr  to  aiibialt  hl>  Laolnm  10  u  inore  Ihuiougli 

busier  parlud  ofhia  lilt.  Carefuil)'  pi>HlD(1a  review 
aone  oftheHioatliiirleaMaadiniiorlkilpaikBla^ckl 
and  pnuUcalqaeallaBa.  the  nMBlli  or  hla  clear  loalfbi 
aad  hlauilialadgBeBtar*  irnir  rMordad  For  tbe  beea- 
(iar«*iikiad,  IS  laBfiiaf e  ■■hleli,  furpreclalon,  rlgur, 
aud  elaHloal  elacunc*.  bai  rar*l:r  haea  euualJad,  ud 

DiMdnranillr  dnne.andiberHultaappiiariualiBiHI 
tttrr  p*gf —Brtt.  Mtd.JourH.,  Oct.  }i,  IS71. 
No  -rordaeaa  ooaiaj  the  plnaiBraMa  tallaftelli 
rable  iHiiarea 


Abe  etrnaaUi-u  wbleh  a 
-'       .Iwr.'erleada  bin.  Id 
enla  bla  lau  l.l.nr.  boo 


re (lead 

'     ulihed  aDlbor. 


MMtMaSi^^'^* 


ivi7^!^i^':^i. 


• 
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JPLINT  (A  USTIN),  M.  />.. 

•^  Pr't/e99or  of  the  PrlneipUt  and  Practice  of  M^icine  f»  BdUvnc  Ho9pUal  Med.  College^  N.  J. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     Second  revised  and  enlarged 

edition.     In  one  ootaro  Tolume  of  550  pages,  with  a  plate,  extra  doth,  $4.    {Just  Issued.) 

The  author  has  sedulously  improred  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  reyising  this  work.  Portions 

of  it  have  heen  rewritten,  and  the  whole  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of 

science.  It  must  therefore  continue  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  standard  treatise  on  the  subject. 


Dr.  Flint  chose  a  difflcalt  subject  for  bis  researobes, 
and  ban  shown  remarkable  powers  of  observation 
and  redectioa,  as  well  a«fr#at  indastrj,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it.  His  bonlc  mast  be  considered  the  fullest 
a>pd  clearest  practical  treatise  on  those  snbjects,  and 
SDonld  be  in  the  hands  of  all  practitioners  and  sta- 
dents.  It  is  a  credit  to  American  medical  literature. 
— Amer.  Jvum.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1S60. 

We  question  the  fact  of  any  recent  American  author 
In  oar  profextiion  being  more  extenMvely  known,  or 
more  deservedly  esteemed  in  this  country  than  Dr 


able  for  purposes  of  iUnstratlon,  in  connection  with 
eases  which  have  been  report<>d  by  other  trustworthy 
observers.— £r«.  and  Fbr.  Med.-Chirurg,  Review. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  have  no 
hesitation  tn  pronouncing  it  fall,  accurate,  and  Judl- 
clous.  Considering  the  present  state  of  science,  sueh 
a  work  was  much  needed,  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  practitioner. — Chicago  Mtd.  Jaum. 

With  more  than  pleasure  do  we  hail  the  advent  of 
this  work,  for  it  Alls  a  wide  gap  on  the  list  of  text- 


Flint.    We  willingly  acknowledge  his  succeed,  more  '  b«>oks  for  our  schools,  and  is,  fur  the  practitioner,  the 
particularly  in  the  Tolame  on  diHeases  of  the  heart, 
in  making  an  extended  personal  clinical  study  avail* 


most  valuable  practical  work  of  its  kind.— 2^.  0.  Metl. 
News. 


»J  THB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THB 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volamo 
of  595  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  50. 


Dr.  Flint's  treatise  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 

Snidos  which  he  can  consult.  The  Atyle  is  clear  and 
istinet.  and  is  altiK)  concise,  being  free  from  thattend- 
encj  to  orer-reflnement  and  unnecessary  minuteness 
which  characterizen  msuy  works  on  the  same  sub* 
^Bd— Dublin  Medical  Press,  Feb.  6,  1887. 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  is  replete  with  interest; 
and  his  remarket  on  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  are  remarkable  for  their  acumen  and 
grent  practical  Talne.  Dr.  Flint's  style  is  clear  and 
elegant,  and  the  tone  of  freshness  and  originality 


which  pervades  his  whole  work  lend  an  additional 
force  to  its  thoroughly  practical  character,  which 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  for  It  a  place  as  a  standard  work 
on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. — London 
Lancet^  Jan.  19,  1S67. 

This  Is  an  admirable  book.  Excellent  In  detail  and 
execution,  nothing  better  could  be  desired  by  the 
practitioner.  Dr.  Flint  enriches  bis  subject  with 
much  solid  and  not  a  little  original  observation.— 
Rauking's  Abstract^  Jan.  1867. 


pULLER  ( HENR  Y  WILLI  A  3/),  M.  />., 

-A  Physician  to  St.  Gt'orge's  Hospital,  Ijundon. 

OX  DISEASES  OF  THE   LUNGS   AND   AIR-PASSAGES.    Their 

Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.     From  the  second'and  revised 
English  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 

Dr.  Fuller's  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest  was  so  ,  accordingly  we  hare  what  might  be  with  perfect  jus- 
farorsbly  recoired,  that  to  many  who  did  not  know  '  tice  styled  an  entirely  new  work  from  his  pen,  the 
the  extent  of  his  engagements,  it  was  a  matter  of  won-  ,  portion  of  the  work  treating  of  the  heart  and  great 
der  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  three  years  vessels  being  excluded.  Nevertheless,  this  volnmeis 
out  of  print.  Determined,  however,  to  improve  it,  ,  of  almost  e<)nal  site  with  the  flrst. — London  Medical 
Dr.  Fuller  would  not  consent  to  a  mere  reprint,  and  :  Times  and  Oaseite^  July  20, 1867. 


TyiLLIAMS  (C.  /.  B.),  M.D., 

SenUir  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Oomumption,  Brompton^  and 

TyiLLIAMS  (CHARLES  f.),  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  Its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 

ment.     With  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  cases  to  exemplify  its  duration.     In  one  neat 
octavo  volume  of  about  350  pages,  extra  cloth.     (Just  Issued.)     $2  50. 


expert- 1- 
snes  In- 


He  can  still  speak  from  a  more  enormons 
ence,  aud  a  clover  study  of  the  morbid  processes 
Tolved  iu  tuberculosis,  than  most  living  men.  He 
owed  it  to  himHelf.  and  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  emb  )dy  his  views  in  a  separate  work,  and 
we  are  glad  tiiat  he  has  accomplished  this  duty. 
After  all,  the  grand  teaching  which  Dr  Williams  has 
fur  the  profeaMion  is  to  be  found  in  his  therapeutical 
chapters,  and  in  the  history  of  individual  cases  ex- 
teuded,  by  diut  of  care,  over  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  forty  years. — Lontinn  Lftuctt,  Oct.  21,  1871. 

His  results  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  any 


previous  author;  but  probably  there  is  no  malady, 
the  treatment  of  which  has  l>een  so  much  improved 
withitt  the  'ast  twenty  years  as  pulmonary  consnmp- 
tion.  To  ourselves.  Dr.  Williams's  chapters  on  Treat- 
ment areamongHt  the  most  valuable  and  attractive  in 
the  book,  and  would  alone  render  it  a  standard  work 
of  reference.  In  ooncluslon,  we  would  record  our 
opinion  that  Dr.  Wi4liam8's  great  reputation  is  fully 
maintaiaed  by  this  book.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  In  the  language  upon  any 
special  disease.— Xond.  Med.  Times  and  Gas.,  Nov. 
4.  1871. 


LA  HOCHB  ON  PNEUMONIA.    1  vol.  8vo..  extra  i  8MITH  ON  CONSUMPTION;  ITS  SARLT  ANDRE. 


elotb.  of  500  pages.     Price  t-S  00. 

BUCKLER  ON  FIBRO-BKONCHITIS  AND  RHEU- 
MATIC PNEUMONIA.    1vol.  8vo.    $126. 

riSKE  FUND  PRIZE  E88AT8  ON  CONSUMPTION. 
1  vol  Svo,,  extra  oloth«    $1  00. 


MEDIABLE  STAGES.     I  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  254.    #2  25. 
SALTER  ON  ASTHMA.    1  vol.  five.    $2  50. 
WAL8HB  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART  AMD 

GREAT  VESSELS.    Third  Ameriean  edlttoa.    Ii 

1  vol.  8vo..  420  pp.,  aloth.    $S  00 


i 


Hrnrt  C.  Lsa'b  Publioationb — [Diteagta  o/Ae  SHtt^ 

I  -VtrjLSOS  [EHASUUS],  F.R.S. 

'        ON  PISEASKS  OF  THR  SKIN-    With  mustrsli 

enlh  American,  from  lh»  tilth  Had  enUrged  English  editioi 
of  ovtT  sua  [«g«,  %b- 

A  SKRIES   OP   PLATES   ILLrSTUATISG   "WfLSOS   OS' 

EASES  OP  THE  8KIN;"  coniiiling  of  Iwenl^  iMutifally  •xecuU'l  pl»tM.  cf  M4 
teen  ira  exqouiiiely  oolnred,  prewnting  tb*  NotmiJ  ADKomr  boi)  I>kllinl«KJ  "^  Ai  Et4. 
■Dil  Eiabmclu  'Boaante  npresanUitioiii  of  ihiiul  nan  bunilml  rkrl*l>«  of  iltimi.  aMri 
thim  lbs  aiie  of  tMat:     Price,  in  eiln  clolb.  >&  »0. 
Alio,  tb«  TaxC  and  Flatea,  bound  in  an*  haadseioe  velame.     Eitn  iilntli.  flO. 


■-fct.  hoi.k 


OPT  ■>{  ihU  •ikBibrd  w»tk  ~0>mA  U 
W*  e>g  Hfrlr  ntnnmiB'l  li  U  lb*  paki* 
.«  Kufllatt  UBfaatn-— K>ili«al  TtnHa  •■4  «■ 


D  r  TifB  ff  J  ys  J  UTaoR.  

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTAXEOTJS  MEPICrNE  and  IHi- 

K*«ES  or  TBI  lEU.    In  une  ler;  bBudtoni*  rojat  ISmo.  toIiuds.    $3  39.    (Ldti/|i  ifw^l 


K'ELIOAN  {J.MOORE).  M.D..  M.R.I.A. 
A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    DISEASES    OP   TTHt   8SIS. 

'PIRh  Americui.  trom  tb*  (Winnd  and  enlarged  Dnblin  edition  by  T-  W.  BelrWr.  I  ti 
In  ODe  Beal  royal  ISmo.  vnlume  of  161  pag"".  'xlra  etatb.      tl  15. 

joaaf  pnnUioam  "OMln  Mnt.  Prar.  i  fuil;  nti  (u  lh>  lime*,  anil  !■  !hur>iiufalt  •i.^Mni 


J^r  TUB  SdJfE  iUTBOB.  

ATLAS  OF   CUTANEOUS   DISEASES.     In   one   bMOtiftil  qiartJ 

Tolame,  irith  eiqaifilfly  colured  pistea,  Im.,  pieeanling  •boat  ooa  hnmlrcd  larmUm^ 
diceue.    Extra  aloth,  %t>  id,  ^ 


>i>  Ike  '■(•lullMl  TreelUa," 


>ir*ilaab'l*  addiUvBU 


TIILLIER  [THOMAS).  M.D.. 

*-■  PWj/sirlnn  tn  ihi  Sktn  D'pnrtmrnI  nf  PntrrTltll  OnOi^  BntfitfnJ,  A 

HAND-HOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  Tor  StiideiUs  and  Pracdl 

Geoond  American  GJilion.     In  ooa  iojbI  13mo.  Tolum*  of  358  pp.     Vilb  I 


lb,  $3  3S. 

In  elelr  and  pluua 
nil  tl>*  deMrlpUoDi  o 

"ipmi.lSM!'""" 

>o  r.J,  thi 

S^°'^ 

)i  aeedfd.  bMl>  by  oadlcBl  BIBj—ti  tad 

ON  THE  TREATMKNT  OP  DISEASES  OFTHK  SKIN. 

AnnljBte  of  Eleven  Thouannd  CanHdUliTe  Can*.     In  one  rul.  Std.     {PmUitk& 
Mtdiral  Ntu'i  and  Library  far  1(173-)  ? 

Tba  verj'  practleal  ehnrac^ler  of  Ihie  worli  and  th*  exlpniiir*  (iiMrieBa*  •■(  til*  •athf 
fkil  to  render  H  aoaejilabla  lo  the  •ulxatibirt  of  Ibc  "  AbrbIcih  Joubsai,  o*  i 
EciBNcEa."    WtatD  sompleted  in  ibe  ■'  Kkhs  ksa  Ltnu^ir,"  it  wlU  b«  iMoed  » 


HsNRT  C.  Lea's  Publioations — (Diseases  of  Children).  SI 

dilMITH  (J.  LE  WIS).  M,  />., 

^  Pro/eatHtr  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  B^Uetue  Hospital  MtA.  ColUgt,  N.  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP 

CHILDREN.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.     In  one  handflome  octavo 
volume  of  742  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5;  leather,  $A.     {Now  Ready.) 

From  the  Prepacb  to  the  Second  Edition. 
In  presenting  to  the  profession  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  the  author  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  first.  He  has  endeavored  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  this  approbation  by  rendering  the  volume  much  more  complete  than  before.  Nearly  twenty 
additional  diseajies  have  been  treated  of,  among  which  may  be  named  Diseases  Incidental  to 
Birth,  Rachitis,  Tuberculosif,  Scrofula,  Intermittent,  Remittent,  and  Typhoid  Fevers,  Chorea, 
and  the  various  forms  of  Paralysis.  Many  new  formulae,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
useful,  have  been  introduced,  portions  of  the  text  of  a  less  practical  nature  have  been  con- 
densed, and  other  portions,  especially  those  relating  to  pathological  histology,  have  been 
rewritten  to  correspond  with  recent  discoveries.  Every  effort  has  been  made,  however,  to  avoid 
an  undue  enlargement  of  the  volume,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  an  increase  in  the  sixe  of 
the  poge,  the  number  of  pages  has  been  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred. 

227  West  49th  Street,  New  York,  April,  1872. 

The  work  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  one-third  more  matter  than  the  previous  edition,  and 
it  is  confidently  presented  as  in  every  respect  worthy  to  be  received  as  the  standard  American 
text-book  on  the  subject. 

EmiQently  practical  as  well  as  judicious  in  its 
teachings. — Cineinnaii  Lancet  and  06*.,  July*  1872. 

A  Btaodsrd  work  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. — 
Indiana  Journal  of  Jdtdicine.  July,  1872. 

We  know  of  no  book  on  this  enbjeet  that  we  can 
more  cordially  reconiDiHnd  to  the  medical  Ktudent 
and  the  practitioner.— (7<nclnrux<<  C'/tn<c,  JuDe29,  '72. 


We  regard  it  as  anperlor  to  any  other  Ringle  work 
on  the  di-tcases  of  infancy  and  childhood. — Detroit 
Reo.  o/  Med.  and  Pharmacy.  Aug.  1S7^. 

We  ronfeAs  to  increased  enthoKiaKin  in  recommend- 
ing thin  second  edition. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal.  Aug.  1872. 


ftONDIE  (D.  FRANCIS).  M.D. 

^  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  augmented.     In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  oloMiy- 
printed  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  25  ;  leather,  $6  25.       {Lately  Issued,) 


The  present  edition,  which  is  the  sixth,  is  fully  np 
to  the  tiifieHin  the  discussion  of  all  those  poiatsin  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  infantile  diaeaaes  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  German  and  French 


teachers.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  work  is  the  best 
American  one  that  we  have,  and  In  itaapt^cial  adapta- 
tion to  American  practitioners  it  certainly  has  no 
•qual.  — 2Vet0  York  Med,  Record,  March  2,  1S6S. 


V[TEST  (CHARLES),  M.D., 

'  '  PhyHcian  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  itc. 

LECTURES  ON   THE   DISEASES   OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 

UOOD.  Fourth  American  from  the  fifth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  on* 
large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  656  closely-printed  (Miges.  Extra  cloth,  $4  60; 
leather,  $5  50. 


Of  all  the  English  writers  on  the  diseases  of  ehil- 
drea,  there  is  no  one  ao  entirely  aatiafactory  to  us  as 
Dr.  West.  Fur  years  we  have  held  hia  opinion  as 
Judicial,  and  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  highest 


living  authorities  in  the  dlfflcnlt  department  of  medi- 
cal Mcieuce  in  which  he  is  most  widely  knowa.— 
Bttston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  20,  1866. 


D  r  THE  SA ME  A  UTHOR.    { Lately  Issued. ) 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 

HOOD ;  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, in  March,  1871*.     In  one  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  $1  00. 

J^MITH [EUSTACE),  M.dT, 

Phyftician  to  the  Northweat  Jjondon  Free  Dispensary  for  Sick  Children. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   THE  WASTING  DISEASES  OF 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    Second  American,  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged 
Engli^jih  edition.     In  one  handsome /octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $2  50.     {Lately  IsstiM.) 


This  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  book.  The 
modest  title  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  it  scarce- 
ly cunveyri  an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  lubjeots 
upon  which  it  treats.  Wasting  is  so  cou«tant  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  maladies  of  childhood,  that  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  watitiog  diseases  of  children  must  n#ces 
sarily  embrace  the  conttideratiou  of  many  sffeclions 
of  which  it  ie  a  flymptoro  ;  and  thia  is  excellently  well 
done  by  Dr.  Smith.    The  book  might  fairly  be  de- 


scribed aK  a  practical  handbook  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  children,  so  numerous  are  the  alTectlons  eon- 
sidered  either  collaterally  or  directly.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  safer  guide  to  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseases,  and  few  works  give  the  insight 
into  the  physiological  and  other  peculiaritieti  of  chil- 
dren that  Dr.  Smith's  book  does.— jBri<.  Med.  Joum., 
April  8,  1871. 


G 


VERS  A  NT  (P.),M.D., 

Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Paris. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.     Trans- 

lated  by  R.  J.  Dukolibon,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $2  50.     (JVoif 
Ready)  


PXW8E8  Olff  \         ?r  rMJUIT  O?  CHILDBU. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Diseaaes  of  Women). 
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TTODOE  (HUGH  LX  M.D.. 

•^-*  EmerUwt  Prof«s9or  of  OMdrics^  Ac.,  in  the  UntverHty  nf  Pennsplvania. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  including  Displacements 

of  the  Uteras.     With  original  illustrationci.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     In 
one  beantifally  printed  octavo  volnme  of  531  pages,  extra  oloth.     $4  50.    {Lot fly  Issued.) 

In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  improTO  it  witlT  the  results 
of  his  observation  and  study  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  Appearance  of 
the  work.  Considerable  additions  have  thus  been  made  to  it,  which  have  been  partially  accom- 
modated by  an  enlargement  in  the  sixe  of  the  page,  to  avoid  increasing  unduly  the  bulk  of  the 
Tolume. 


From  Paor.  W.  H.  BtFoan,  o/  tlu  Rugh  Kedieal 
Oollfge,  Chicago. 

The  book  b^trii  the  improM  of  a  master  hand,  and 
must,  as  its  pr<>deee8Ror,  prove  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
fe»Mion.  lo  disftawee  of  women  Dr.  Hodge  has  estab- 
lished a  school  of  treatment  that  has  become  world- 
wide In  fame. 

Professor  Hodare's  work  is  trnly  an  original  one 
from  beginnidg  to  end,  eonseqnently  no  one  can  pe- 
ruse its  pages  without  learning  something  new.  The 
book,  which  is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  is  divided  into 
two  grand  sections,  so  to  speak :  first,  that  treating  of 
the  nervous  sympathies  or  the  uterus,  and,  secondly, 
that  which  speaks  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of  dis- 
placements of  that  organ.  He  Is  disposed,  as  a  non- 
believer  in  the  frequency  of  infiammations  of  the 


nterus,  to  take  strong  ground  against  many  of  the 
highest  authorities  la  this  branch  of  medicine,  and 
the  arguments  which  he  offletrs  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion are,  to  say  the  least,  well  put.  Nnraerous  wood- 
cuts adorn  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  add  incalcu- 
lably to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  rariooiily 
shaped  instruments  referred  to  by  our  author.  As  a 
eontriboilon  to  the  stndy  of  women's  ditieases,  it  is  of 
great  valne,  and  la  abundantly  able  to  ntand  on  its 
own  meriU.— a:  T.  Medical  Record,  Sept.  15,  186S. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  treatise  of  Professor 
Hodge  will  be  Indispensable  to  every  student  in  its 
department.  The  large,  fair  type  and  general  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship  will  render  it  doubly  welcome. 
—Pacijle  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1S68. 


T/TTEST  {CHARLES),  M.D. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volnme  of  about  550  pages,  extra 
oloth,    $3  75 ;  leather,  $4  75. 

The  reputation  which  this  volume  has  acquired  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  its  depart- 
ment, renders  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  edition  has  received  a  careful  revision  at 
the  hands  of  the  author,  resulting  in  a  considerable  increase  of  sice.  A  few  notices  of  previous 
editions  are  subjoined. 


The  manner  of  the  author  is  excellent,  his  descrip- 
tions graphic  and  perspicuous,  and  his  treatment  up 
to  the  level  of  the  time— clear,  precise,  definite,  and 
marked  by  strong  common  sense.  —  Chicago  Med. 
Journal^  Deo.  1861. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this,  the  second 
edition  of  Dr.  West's  excellent  lectures  on  the  dis- 
eases of  females.  We  know  of  no  other  book  on  this 
subject  from  which  we  have  derived  as  much  pleasure 
and  instruction.  Every  page  gives  evidence  of  the 
honest,  earnest,  and  diligent  searcher  after  truth.  He 
is  not  the  mere  compiler  of  other  men's  ideas,  but  his 
lectures  are  the  result  often  years*  patient  investiga- 
tion In  one  of  the  widest  fields  for  women's  diseases — 
8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  As  a  teacher.  Dr.  West 
is  simple  and  earnest  in  his  language,  clear  and  com- 
prehensive in  bis  perceptions,  and  logical  in  his  de- 
ductions.—C<ncfnna^<  Xanoc^,  Jan.  1862. 

We  return  the  author  our  grateful  thanks  for  the 
▼ast  amount  of  instruction  he  has  afforded  us.  His 
valuable  treatise  needs  no  eulogy  on  our  part.  His 
graphic  diction  and  truthful  pictures  of  disease  all 
speak  for  themselves. — Medleo-Chirurg.  Review. 

Most  Justly  esteemed  a  standard  work It 

bears  evidence  of  having  been  carefully  revised,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  it  has  already  obtained. 
— i>tt6.  Med.  Quar.  Jour. 


As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands,  la  our  opinion,  se- 
cond only  to  Watson,  the  "Macaulay  of  Medicine;" 
he  possesses  that  happy  faculty  of  clothing  instrno- 
tion  in  easy  garments;  combining  pleasure  with 
profit,  he  leads  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  pro- 
verb, along  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work  is  one 
which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  but 
it  la  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority  who  are 
seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  convince  the  student 
that  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and 
valuable  gulde.~/r.  A.  Med.-Ohirurg  Review. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  •cooscientiona, 
painstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  on  every 
page. — N.  T.  JourtuU  q/  Medicine. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  it 
is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language,  and 
that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  facile  prineepa  of 
British  obatetrie  authors. — Bdinf»urgh  Med.  Journal. 

We  gladly  recommend  his  leetures  as  in  the  highest 
degree  instrnetive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
stetric practice. — London.  Lancet. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  oomplete, 
and  yet  so  compact.~C%(ea^o  Med,  Journal. 


B 


ARNES  (ROBERT),  M,  D,,  F.R.C.P., 

Obetetrie  Physician  to  St.  Thomae*e  Hoepttalt  Ac. 

A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGI- 
CAL DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volnme  with  iUostrations.  {Pre- 
paring.) 


CHURCHILL  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER  AND 
OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  1  voL 
8vo.,  pp.  450,  extra  cloth.    $2  50. 

DEWBES'8  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  O?  FE- 
MALES. With  illustrations.  Eleventh  Edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  improvements  and  eorree- 
lions.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  636  pages,  wltk 
plates,  extra  cloth.    93  00. 

WEST'S  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL 
IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS 
UTERI.    1  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth.    $1  25. 


MEIOS  ON  WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR 
REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Leetures  to  his  Class. 
Fourth  and  Improved  Edition.  1  vol.  8vo.,  over 
700  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  m  00. 

MEIGS  ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT  OF  CHILDBED  FEVER.  1  vol.  8ro.,  pp. 
305,  extra  doth.    $2  00. 

ASHWELL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  American, 
from  the  Third  and  revised  London  edition  I  vol. 
Svo.,  pp.  528,  extra  cloth.    $3  50. 


Hbnry  C.  Lea's  Publioation8 — {Midvoifery). 


rrODGE  (HUGH  L.),  M,D., 

^  Emeritus  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Ac,  €n  tJts  tTniverstty  «/  Pennsylvania,  Se. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF   OBSTETRICS.     HIiw. 

trated  with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  flgnnt  tnm 
original  photographs,  and  with  namerons  wood-cuts.     In  one  large  and  beauUfullj  |«iaud 
quarto  volume  of  550  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  $14. 
trork  of  Dr.  Hodge  i«  something  more  than  a       We  have  examined  Profe^tftor  HtMlge'«  work  v/.b 


The  work 

Imple  presentation  of  his  particular  views  in  the  de- 
artment  of  Obstetric;  it  Is  nomethlng  more  than  an 
rdinary  treatise  on  midwifery;  it  Is,  in  fact,  a  cyclo- 
adia  of  midwifery.  He  hss  aimed  to  embody  in  a 
Infle  Tolnme  the  whole  Kience  and  art  of  Obstetrics. 
in  elaborate  text  Is  combined  with  accurate  and  va- 
ied  pictorial  illustrations,  so  that  no  fact  or  principle 
s  left  unstated  or  unexplained.— .4m.  Med.  Times, 
lept.  8,  ISW. 

We  should  like  to  analyte  the  remainder  of  this 
txcellent  work,  but  already  hax  this  review  extended 
><»yond  our  limited  xpace.  We  cannot  coorlade  this 
lotlce  without  referring  to  the  excellent  finish  of  the 
rork.  In  typography  It  is  not  to  be  excelled;  the 
paper  is  superior  to  what  Is  usually  afforded  by  our 
American  cousins,  qnite  equal  to  the  best  of  English 
booke.  The  engravings  and  lithographs  are  most 
t»eaatifnlly  executed.  The  work  recommends  itself 
For  its  originality,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  those  on  the  nubject  of  obstetrics. — 
Canada  Med.  J<mrnal,  Oct.  18«4. 

It  Is  very  large,  profusely  and  elegantly  Illustrated, 
and  is  fitted  to  take  its  place  near  the  works  of  great 
obstetricians.    Of  the  American  works  on  the  subject 


great  satisfection;  every  topic  ia  elaborated  ■i:<«t 
fully.  The  views  of  the  author  are  c^»rapr*b«B«iT«. 
and  concisely  stated.  The  rules  of  prart'-oe  are  Jadi- 
eious,  and  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  me^t  rrety 
emergency  of  obstetric  eomplication  with  cvnfldeace 
— Chicago  Med.  Journal,  Aug.  1864. 

More  time  than  we  have  had  at  our  di«po««l  sSics 
we  received  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  u  neewwary 
to  do  it  justice.  It  is  undc>ubtedly  bj  tm.T  the  ai-:««t 
original,  complete,  and  carefully  c>imp>o»«'d  trr«!i*« 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  obstetric*  whirb  fe»« 
ever  been  Issued  from  the  Ameriean  preas- — Patiit 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  July,  1864. 

We  have  read  Dr.  Hodge's  b«>ok  with  great  plev 
sure,  aud  have  much  satisfaction  in  exirei«>:aff  lor 
commendation  of  it  as  a  whole.  It  iscertalDly  higtly 
Instructive,  and  in  the  main,  we  believe.  corr<-ct.  Tk« 
great  attention  which  the  author  has  devottd  to  iks 
mechanism  of  parturition,  taken  along  wiih  ttecoa- 
clusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  p^>iDt.  we  tLiak, 
conclusively  to  the  fact  that,  in  Britain  «t  lea*'t.  tts 
doctrines  of  Naegele  have  boen  tf*o  blindly  r»eeiT«d. 
—Glasgow  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  1664. 


It  la  decidedly  ihehe»t.—Edinb.  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.  '64. 

«*«  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  by  mail, 
•n  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

JfANNER  (THOMAS  H),  M.  D. 
ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.     First  America 

from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.     With  four  colored  plates  andillustrationi 
on  wood.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  25. 

The  very  thorough  revisioa  the  work  has  undergone    women  of  to-day,  so  commonly  aAHociated  with  tit 


has  added  greatly  to  Us  practical  value,  and  iucreaf«ed 
materially  its  efliciency  as  a  guide  to  the  student  and 
to  the  young  practitioner.— .dm.  Joum.  Med.  Sci., 
April,  1868. 

With  the  Immense  variety  of  subjects  treated  of 
and  the  ground  which  they  are  made  to  cover,  the  Im- 
posalbiliiy  of  giving  an  extended  review  of  this  truly 
remarkable  work  must  be  apparent.  We  have  not  a 
■Ingle  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  most  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  study  of  every  physician  who 
would  not  only  always  be  sure  of  his  diagnosis  of 
pregnancy,  but  always  ready  to  treat  all  the  nume- 
rona  ailments  that  are,  unfortunately  for  the  civilized 


runciion.— JV.  ¥.  Med,  Record,  March  i6,  l!>«>. 

We  have  ranch  pleasure  tn  calling  th»  attentioo  uf 
our  readers  to  the  volume  produced  by  Dr.  Taaacr. 
the  second  edition  of  a  work  that  was.  In  its  ohgi&sl 
state  even,  acceptable  to  the  profesf^ion.  We  recvst 
meud  obstetrical  students,  young  and  old,  to  Lsv« 
this  volume  in  their  collections.  It  contains  n-^t  oaiy 
a  fair  statement  of  the  signs,  eynptoma,  and  di««a««« 
of  pregnancy,  but  comprises  ia  addltian  much  ia:*r. 
esting  relative  matter  that  is  not  to  be  f>>nnd  ia  asj 
other  work  that  we  can  name. — Edinburgh  MU 
Journal,  Jan.  186S. 


s 


WAVNE  (JOSEPH  GRIFFITHS),  M.  D., 

Physician-Aeeoucheur  to  the  British  Cfsneral  Hospital,  Ac. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  COM- 

MENCING  MIDWIFERY  PRACTICE.  Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and  Revi#ed 
London  Edition,  with  Additions  by  B.  R.  Hutchins,  M.  D.  With  Illustrations.  In  oac 
neat  12mo.  volume.     Extra  cloth,  $1  25.     {Now  Ready.) 


It  is  really  a  capital  little  compendium  of  the  snb- 
|ect,  aud  we  recommend  young  practitioners  to  buy  it 
aud  carry  It  with  them  when  called  to  attend  cases  of 
labor.  They  chu  while  away  the  otherwise  tedious 
hours  of  WHitiug.  and  thoroughly  fix  In  their  memo- 
ries the  most  important  practical  suggestions  it  con- 
tains.  The  American  editor  has  materially  added  by 
his  notes  and  the  concluding  chapters  to  the  com- 
pletenefts  aud  geueral  value  of  the  book. — Chicago 
Med.  Journal,  Fob.  I879. 

The  manual  before  us  contains  In  exceedingly  small 
Bompass — MUiall  enough  to  carry  in  the  pockei — ^about 
ill  there  is  of  oh.xtHtrics,  condensed  ioto  a  nutshell  of 
Ikphorlsms.  The  illuKtrations  are  well  selected,  and 
»erve  as  excelleut  reminders  of  the  conduct  of  labor — 
■egular  and  CixiAcnM.— Cincinnati  Lancet,  April,  '70. 

'^i«1stsamoAtadmirablelittlework,andeompletely 


answers  the  purpose.  It  is  not  only  ralnable  for 
young  beginners,  but  no  one  who  Is  not  a  prolriett 
in  the  art  of  obstetrics  should  be  without  it,  becaoM 
it  condenses  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  hr  ordi- 
nary midwifery  practice.  We  commend  the  book 
most  favorably. — St.  Louis  Med,  and  Hurg.  Journal, 
Sept.  10,  1870. 

A  studied  perusal  of  this  little  book  baa  satisted 
us  of  its  eminently  practical  value.  The  object  of  tbc 
work,  the  author  aaya,  in  his  prefaee.  is  to  give  the 
student  a  few  brief  and  practical  directions  respecl' 
ing  the  management  of  ordinary  eases  of  labor ;  aad 
also  to  poiut  ont  to  him  in  extraordinary  cases  wb«t 
and  how  he  may  act  upon  his  own  re*>poaubtllty.  aad 
when  he  onght  to  send  for  ■■rielauea.— JT.  T.  Jfcdiee/ 
Journal,  May,  1870. 


W 


INCKEL  (F.). 

ProffMsinr  and  Director  of  the  Oynacologtcul  Clinic  in  the  University  ef  Mfisfoek, 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT 0¥  C\\V\A>'B^\>.  l()X  %Vvi&%tAa  »xv\'Vt«A\.ViK!N«at«u     Ttmvo*-*'-^!    wiiK  41»«  eMUMSt  ef 
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Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — {Midwifery). 
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JLfEIOS  {CHARLES  D.).  M.D., 

^*^  Lately  Proftaaor  of  OMetries,  *c.,  in  the  Jeferton  Medical  OoUegt,  Philaddphia, 

OBSTETRICS:   THE   SCIENCE   AND  THE   ART.     Fifth  edition, 

reviged.     With  one  hundred  and  thirty  illustratione.     In  one  beautifully  printed  octaro 
volume  of  760  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $5  50;  leather,  $6  50. 

favorably  known  to  the  profesKion  that  no  reeom* 
mend&tiun  is  necessary ;  it  i«  sufflcient  to  aay,  the 
present  edition  Is  Tery  much  extended,  improved, 
and  perfected.  WhUnt  the  great  practical  talents  and 
aulimited  experience  of  the  anthor  render  It  a  moet 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  praciitiuner,  it  is  so  con* 


It  is  to  the  student  that  oar  author  has  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  himself;  bnt  to  the  practitioner 
we  believe  it  would  be  equally  serviceable  as  a  book 
of  reference.  No  work  that  we  have  met  with  so 
thoroughly  details  everything  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  accoucheur  to  perform.     Every  detail,  no  matter 

how  minute  or  how  trivial,  has  found  a  place.—  i  denied  as  to  constitute  a  mont  eligible  and  excellent 

text-book  for  the  nimXeni-Southtrn  Med. 


Oanada  MedicalJoumal^  Julyi  1867. 
The  original  edition  is  already  so  extensively  and  ',  ^ournltl,  July,  1S07. 


and  Surg. 


JDAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  Af.D, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE   OF   OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  6URQERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Kkating,  M.  1>., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bands;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 

To  the  physician*8  library  it  is  indispensable,  while 
to  the  student,  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extraet 
the  material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  edacatiua 
on  obbtetrical  science,  it  has  no  saperior. — Ohio  Mtd. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  toil  we  underwent  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  thih  subject,  we  cannot  bat 
envy  the  student  of  the  prenent  day  the  aid  which 
thin  work  will  afford  him.— ^m.  Jour,  q/ th*  Med. 
Sciences. 


We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from 
it  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find 
It,  as  a  book  of  reference,  surpaused  by  none  other. — 
Stdhoecope. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  establitthed, 
that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  superfluous. 
The  illuAtratlons,  which  are  nnmeroos  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  oar  readers. — St. 
Louie  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


QHURCHILL  [FLEETWOOD),  Af.D,,  M.R.LA. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.     With  notes  and  additiona 
by  D.  Francis  Conoib,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  ''Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren,'*  Ac.     With  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  illustrations.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  00. 
In  adapting  this  standard  favorite  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States,  the  editor 
has  endeavored  to  insert  everything  that  his  experience  has  shown  him  would  be  desirable  for  th« 
American  student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.     With  the  sanction  of  the  author, 
he  has  added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  chapters  from  a  little  "Manual  for  Midwives  and 
Nurses,"  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Churchill,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  of  advantage  to  the  junior  practitioner.     The  result  of  all  these  additions  is  that  the 
work  now  contains  fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one- 
half  more  illustrations;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contain! 
almost  two  hundred  pages  more  than  before. 

has  been  added  which  could  be  well  dispensed  with. 
An  examination  of  the  table  of  contents  shows  bow 
thoroughly  the  author  has  gone  over  the  ground,  and 
the  care  he  has  taken  in  the  text  to  present  the  sub- 
Jectsinall  their  bearings,  will  render  this  new  edition 
eren  more  necessary  to  the  obstetric  student  than 
were  either  of  the  former  editions  at  the  date  of  their 
appearance.  No  treatise  on  obstetrics  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  can  compare  favorably  with  this,  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  material  which  has  been 
gathered  from  every  source. — Boeton  Mtd.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


Thene  additions  render  the  work  still  more  com- 
plete  and  acceptable  than  ever;  and  with  the  excel- 
lent style  in  *wbich  the  publishers  hare  presented 
tbiii  edition  of  Churchill,  we  can  commend  it  to  the 
profeiislon  with  great  cordiality  and  pleasure. — Oin- 
einnati  Lancet. 

Few  works  on  this  branch  of  medical  scienee  are 
equal  to  it,  certainly  none  excel  it,  whether  in  regard 
to  theory  or  practice,  and  in  one  respect  it  is  superior 
to  ail  others,  viz.,  in  its  statistical  information,  and 
therefore,  on  these  grounds  a  most  valuable  work  for 
the  physician,  student,  or  lecturer,  all  of  whom  will 
find  in  it  the  information  which  they  are  seeking. — 
Brit.  Am.  Journal. 

The  present  treatise  is  very  much  enlarged  and 
amplified  beyond  the  prevloas  editions  but  nothing 


There  is  no  better  text^book  for  students,  or  work 
of  reference  and  study  for  the  practising  physiciaa 
than  this,  it  should  adorn  and  enrich  every  medical 
library. — Chicago  Mtd.  Journal. 


JifONTOOMERY  ( W.  F.),  M.  />., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King^a  and  Qtuen'a  College  of  PhyHcians  in  Ireland. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREG- 

N  AKC  Y.  With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second 
and  enlarged  English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-onti. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  oloth.     $3  75. 


filOBT'S  STSTSM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  With  Notes 
and  Additional  Illustrations.  Second  Amerleaa 
edition.  One  volume  ooiavo,  extra eloth,  490  pafsi. 
13  60. 


DEWEBS'S  COMPBKHEKSIYB  SYSTEM  07  MID* 
WIFEB  Y.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the  author's  last 
improvemeate  and  eorreetions.  In  ona  oetaTO  Tol* 
lune.  extra  eloth,  of  aU)  paff-    ^  ^ 
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HuNRT  C.  Lba'b  PuBMOATiONfl— (Surgery). 


^JROSS  (SAMUEL  />.),  M.D., 

\Jf  ProfMwr  af  Suryery  in  the  Jtffertan  Medieal  CoUegt  of  PhikuUiphkM, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY:   Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic, 

and  Operatiye.    Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Engravings.     Fiith  editioa, 

carefully  revised,  and  improyed.    In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  imperial  octaTo  toU 

umes  of  about  2300  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $1^.    <Jii«i  Rm^f.) 

The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  successive  large  editions  of  this  great  work, 

proves  that  it  has  successfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  students.    In  tht 

present  revision  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  author  to  bring  it  in  every  respect  fully  ap  ;o 

the  day.     To  eflfect  this  a  large  part  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  whule  enlarged  bj 

nearly  one- fourth,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderati^ 

rate.     By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very,  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  of  matter  if 

condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary  octavos. 

This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  binding,  recden 

it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.    Every  subject  properly  belonging  to  itt% 

domain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who  possesses  this  work  may  be  said  t« 

have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 


It  most  long  remala  the  most  comprehensive  work 
oa  this  important  part  of  medicine. — B(^on  Medical 
and  SurfficalJournalf  March  23,  18()5. 

We  have  compared  It  with  most  of  our  standard 
works,  buch  as  tboM  of  Brichseu,  Miller,  FergaiMion, 
Byme,  and  others,  and  we  mast,  in  jastice  to  our 
aathor,  award  it  the  pre-eminence.  As  a  work,  cum- 
piete  In  almost  every  detail,  no  matter  how  minute 
or  trifling,  and  embracing  every  subject  known  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  we  believe  it 
stands  without  a  rival.  Dr.  Gross,  in  his  preface,  re- 
marks "my  aim  has  been  to  embrace  the  whole  do- 
main of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to  every  subject  Its 
legitimate  claim  to  notice;"  and,  we  as«are  our 
readers,  he  has  kept  his  word.  It  is  a  work  which 
we  can  most  confidently  recommend  to  our  brethren, 
for  Its  utility  is  becoming  the  more  evident  the  longer 
It  is  upon  the  shelves  of  our  library. — Canada  Mtd, 
Journalf  September,  1865. 

The  first  two  editions  of  Professor  Gross'  System  of 
Surgery  are  so  well  known  to  the  profession,  and  so 
highly  prized,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  ns  to  speak  in 
praise  of  this  work.—  Chicago  Medical  Journal, 
September,  1665. 

We  gladly  indorse  the  favorable  recommendation 
of  the  work,  both  as  regards  matter  and  style,  which 
we  made  when  noticing  its  first  appearance. — British 
and  Prireign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  Oct.  1866. 

The  most  complete  work  that  has  yet  issued  from 
the  press  on  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery. — 
L^mdon  Lancet. 

This  system  of  surgery  is,  we  predict,  destined  to 
take  a  commanding  position  in  our  surgical  litera- 
ture, and  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  author's  well 
earned  fame.  As  an  authority  on  general  surgical 
subjects,  this  work  is  long  to  occupy  a  pre-eminent 
place,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.     We  have  no 


hesitation  in  proaoanefng  It  without  a  rival  in  osr 
language,  and  equal  to  the  k>est  systems  of  •argery  ii 
sny  language. — N.  Y.  Med.  JvumtU. 

Mot  only  by  far  the  best  texi-book  oa  the  sabJKt. 
as  a  whole,  within  the  reach  of  Aiuericaa  tittdcau. 
but  one  which  will  be  much  more  than  erer  like.7 
to  be  resorted  to  and  regarded  as  a  high  aiiTh%ir.t7 
abroad. — Am.  Journal  Mtd,.  ScUnce»,  Jaa.  IHift. 

The  work  contains  everything,  minor  and  ikajor, 
operative  and  diagnostic,  including  meusnrmiius  asd 
szamlnation,  venereal  dlseac^s,  and  uterine  manias- 
lations  and  operations.  It  is  a  complete  Tb*Martu 
of  modera  surgery,  where  the  atadeat  aad  prani> 
tioner  shall  not  seek  in  vain  for  whai  thej  dsaua.^ 
San  Pranci»co  Med.  Prtsw,  Jan.  lt>63. 

Open  it  where  we  may,  we  find  sound  practical  ta- 
formation  conveyed  in  plain  language.  Tai*  b^k  u 
no  mere  provincial  or  even  national  ^ystrm  uf  lar- 
gery,  but  a  work  which,  while  very  l»rgvl  j  iad«trte4 
to  the  past,  has  a  strong  claim  on  the  gmtiiude  uf  tbt 
future  of  surgical  science. — Edinburgh  Mwd.  Jvumal, 
Jan.  18dd. 

A  glance  at  the  work  is  anffldeot  to  show  that  lU 
author  and  publisher  have  spared  no  labor  :n  auUbi 
it  the  most  complete  "System  of  Surg«ry  *  eT«r  pzh- 
llahed  in  any  country. — St.  Luuis  Mtd.  aiuL  hwf. 
Journal,  April,  1865. 

A  system  of  surgery  which  we  thiuk  unrivallsd  11 
our  language,  and  which  will  indelibly  a»M<iai«  aji 
name  with  surgical  science.  Aud  what,  la  oarvpis* 
ion,  enhances  the  value  of  the  work  Is  that,  while  lU 
practising  surgeon  will  find  all  that  be  r«i{aJr««  is  :t, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  must  vaiuab.«  uvs- 
tlses  which  can  be  put  into  the  bauds  of  the  #:a4«j: 
seeking  to  know  the  principles  and  practice  of  uLu 
branch  of  the  profession  which  he  de»ign»  •t.um- 
quenlly  to  follow. — The  Brit.  ^ta.  Juuru.,  Montrtui. 


UT  TUB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   FOREIGN    BODIES   IN  THE 

AIR-PASSAGES.     In  1  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  with  iUostrfttioni.    pp.  468.     $2  75. 


SKEY'S  OPERATIVE  SUBGERT.     In  1   vol.   8vo. 

cloth,  of  over  660  pages ;  with  about  lOO  wood-cuts. 

$3  36. 
COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PaacTicE  OF  ScauBaT.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  750  p.  f  2. 


GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  VCV 

osaT.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.  WitS 
thirty-fonr  plates.  lo  two  handsome  ocuvo  r^ 
umes,  about  1000 pp., leather,  raised  baads.  K  M. 


MILLER  (JAMES), 

^^  Lttie  Profe99or  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer9tty  of  Edinburgh,  Ac. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and 

revised  Edinburgh  edition.     In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  voiame  of  700  paftt,  vitk 
two  hundred  and  forty  illustrations  on  wood,  extra  oloth.     $3  76. 
DT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  last 

Edinburgh  edition.  Revised  by  the  Amerioan  editor.  lUiutrated  by  thr—  kondrvd  aad 
sixty-four  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  ootaTo  Tolnm*  of  n«arl7  70#  p«c«a.  aatra 
cloth.     $3  76.  '^ 

^ARGENT  (K  W.),  M,  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SUR- 
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J^SHnURST  (JOHN,  Jr.).  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  tJu  Episcopal  Hmipiiai^  Philadelphia. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGERY.    In  one 

yery  Urge  and  handsome  oeiavo  Tolume  of  about  1000  pageii,  with  nearly  550  illoBtraiions, 

extra  cloth,  $A  60;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  50.  {Jna  Issued.) 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present,  within  ns  oondeniied  a  compass  as  possible,  a 
complete  treatise  on  Surgery  in  all  its  branches,  suitable  both  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and 
a  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner.  So  much  has  of  late  years  been  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Surgical  Art  and  Science,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  a  work  which  tihould  present 
the  latest  aspects  of  every  subject,  and  which,  by  its  American  charncter,  should  render  accessible 
to  the  profesjiion  at  large  the  experience  of  the  practitioners  of  both  hemispheres.  This  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  author,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  fulfil  its  purpose  satisfac- 
torily.    The  plan  and  general  outline  of  the  work  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 

CONDENSED  8UMMART  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chaptrr  I.  Inflammation.  II.  Treatment  of  Inflammation.  III.  Operations  in  general: 
Anaesthetics.  IV.  Minor  Surgery.  V.  Amputations.  VI.  Special  Ampalationn.  VII.  Effects 
of  Injuries  in  General  :  Wounds.  VIII.  Gunshot  Wounds.  IX.  InjurivH  of  Bloodvessels.  X. 
Injuries  of  Nerves,  Muscles  nnd  Tendons,  Lymphatics,  Bursas,  Bones,  and  Joints.  XI.  Fractures. 
XII.  Special  Fractures.  XIII.  Dislocations.  XFV.  Effects  of  Heat  nnd  Cold.  XV.  Iriiuries 
of  the  Head.  XVI.  Injuries  of  the  Back.  XVII.  Injuries  of  the  Face  and  Neck.  XVIII. 
Injuries  of  the  Chest.  XIX.  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis.  XX.  Diseases  resulting  from 
Inflammation.  XXI.  Erysipelas.  XXII.  Pyaemia  XXIII.  Diathetic  DL^enses  :  Struma  (in- 
eluding  Tubercle  nnd  Scrofula);  Rickets.  XXIV.  Venereal  Diseases;  Gonorrhooa  and  Chancroid. 
XXV.  Venereal  Diseases  continued:  Syphilis.  XXVI.  Tumors.  XXVII.  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Skin,  Areolor  Tissue,  Lymphatics,  Muscles,  Tendons,  nnd  Bursas.  XXVIII.  Surgical  Disease 
of  Nervous  System  (including  Tetanus).  XXIX.  Surgical  Diseases  of  Vascular  System  (includ- 
ing Aneurism).  XXX.  Diseases  of  Bone.  XXXI.  Diseases  of  Joints.  XXXII.  Excisions. 
XXXIII.  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  XXXIV.  Diseasesof  Head  and  Spine.  XXXV.  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  XXXVI.  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  XXXVII.  Diseases  of  the  Face  nnd  Neck.  XXXVIII. 
Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Throat.  XXXIX.  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  XL.  Hernia.  XLI. 
Special  Hernise.  XLII.  Diseases  of  Intestinal  Canal.  XIJII.  Diseases  of  Abdominal  Organs, 
and  various  operations  on  the  Abdomen.  XLIV.  Urinary  Calculus.  LXV.  Diseases  of  Bladder 
and  Prostate.      XLVI.   Diseases  of  Urethra.      XLVII.  Diseases  of  Generative  Organs.     I5D£JC. 

ItH  author  haM  evidently  teoted  the  writings  and  |  Indeed,  the  work  a«  a  whole  taunt  be  regarded  us 
experlenceB  uf  the  pnitt  and  pr<«Kent  In  the  crucible  j  an  excellent  and  coucUe  oxpoueut  of  modern  «ur- 
of  a  careful,  analyiic.  HDd  honorMhIo  mind,  and  faith- 


fully endeavored  to  bring  hiH  work  up  to  the  level  of 
the  highest  Htandard  of  practical  surgery  He  la 
frauk  and  defluit**,  and  given  uh  opinions,  and  gene- 
rally sound  ones,  instead  of  a  mere  rtsumk  of  the 
oplnioaii  of  others  He  Is  cunoerTative,  but  not  hide- 
bound by  authority.  HiA  style  in  clear,  elegant,  and 
scholarly.  The  w«  rk  is  an  admirable  text  book,  and 
a  ui«eful  book  of  reference  It  in  a  credit  to  American 
profe«8li)nal  literature,  and  one  of  the  first  ripe  fruits 
•f  the  Moil  fertilized  by  the  blood  of  our  late  unhappy 
war.— .V.  r.  Mtd.  Record,  Feb.  1,  1872.  | 


gery,  and  as  such  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  text* 
book  fur  the  student,  and  a  useful  book  of  reference 
for  the  general  practitioner. — N.  Y.  Mtd,  Jourual. 
Feb.  1872. 

It  gives  ns  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
profevsion  to  this  excellent  w.trk  Our  knowladgeof 
its  talented  and  accompluhed  nulhor  led  us  to  expect 
f^om  him  a  very  valuable  truAtii^e  upon  <abjects  to 
which  hebax  repeatedly  giv^u  erideoce  of  having  pro- 
fitably devoted  much  tlmuaud  Uhor,  aud  we  are  in  no 
way  ditappointed.~i'Ai7a.  Ji-d.  TitMsStFeb.  1, 1^73. 


piRRIE  (  WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

^  Pro/tssor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by 

John  Nkill,  M.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Ao.  In  one  very  handaome  octayo  volume  of  780  pagei,  with  3J6 
illoatrations,  extra  cloth.    $3  7b, 

IJA MILTON  [FRANK  H.),  M.D,, 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  IHslocatians,  Ac.,  in  BeUevue  Hosp.  Med.  College,  Neu>  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 
TIONS. Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  rolame 
ol  nenrly  800  pages,  with  several  hundred  iUoatrationa.  Extra  cloth,  9>5  75 ;  leather,  $6  76. 
{Just  Issued  ) 


It  is  not,  of  courne,  our  intention  to  review  in  esf- 
trnso,  HamiltoD  on  "FractureH  aud  Difllocations.'* 
Eleven  yearit  ago  sush  review  might  not  have  heen 
ont  o(  place ;  to-day  the  work  ix  au  authority,  so  well, 
'^o  generally,  and  so  favorably  known,  that  it  only 
rt^mHlns  for  the  reviewer  to  say  that  a  new  edition  is 
Jurtt  out,  and  it  U  better  than  either  of  its  predecee- 
norn— Cincinnati  Clinic,  Oct.  14,  1871. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  work  on  Fractnres  and  Dis- 
locations iu  the  Englbh  language. — CindnncUi  Med. 
R'rjtertory,  Oct.  J 67 1. 

We  have  once  more  before  us  Dr.  Hamilton's  admi- 


rable treatise,  which  we  have  always  considered  the 
mo«t  complete  and  rellahle  work  on  the  ^abjeet.  As 
a  whole,  the  work  !«  without  an  equal  io  the  litera- 
ti re  of  the  profeMhion.  —  2/o«^on  Med.  and  Surg. 
yourn..  Oct.  12,  1871. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  commend  the  book, 
exeept  to  such  a»  are  beginners  in  the  stndy  of  this 
partienlar  branch  of  surgery.  Every  practical  sar< 
geon  in  this  country  and  abrv>ad  knows  of  it  as  a  most 
trustworthy  guide,  and  one  which  thej.  in  common 
with  ns.  Would  unqualifiedly  recommend  as  the  high- 
est authority  ia  any  language.—^.  Y.  Med.  Record, 
Oct  16,  1671. 


jLfORLAND  [W.  W.),  M.D. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their 

I,  Pstholocy,  Mid  TreAlmeni.    With  iUoitrat' 


DUgQoeia,  Pstholocy,  Mid  TreAlmeiii.    With  iUuitrationf     In  one  l^<^«  — -*  ^^^* 


28  Hbney  C.  Lea's  Publioatton8^( Surgery). 


fPRICRSEN  (JOHN  E.\ 

J2J  prnffii^anr  of  Surgery  in  UniveraUy  College^  London,  etc, 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF,  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  8ar- 

gioal  Injanes,  Diseaiies,  and  Operations.  Revised  by  the  aathor  from  the  Sixth  aad 
enlarji^ed  English  Edition.  Illaetrated  by  over  seven  hundred  engraviogK  on  wood.  In 
two  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volumes  of  over  1700  pages,  extra  cloth,  $9  00  ;  leath«r, 
$11  00.     {Jti9t  Ready.) 

Author^ s  Preface  to  the  New  American  Edition. 

*'  The  favorable  reception  with  which  the  '  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery*  has  been  honored  bv  tb« 
Surgical  Profession  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  not  only  a  source  of  deepgratifiea. 
tion  and  of  just  pride  to  me,  but  has  laid  the  foundntion  of  many  professional  friendsbif*  that 
are  amongst  the  agreeable  and  valued  recollections  of  my  life. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  present  edition  of  this  work  more  deserving  than  its  predeee^rors 
of  the  favor  that  has  been  accorded  to  them.     In  consequence  of  delays  that  bare  unavoidably 
occurred  in  the  publication  of  the  Sixth  Britisih  Edition,  time  has  been  afforded  to  me  to  add  to  thir 
one  several  paragraphs  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to  increase  the  practical  value  of  the  work.*' 
LoKooK,  Oct.  Ib72. 

On  no  former  edition  of  this  work  has  t^e  author  bestowed  more  pains  to  render  it  a  complete  tti 
satisfactory  exposition  of  British  Surgery  in  its  modern  aspects.  Every  portion  has  been  scdi- 
lously  revi.«!ed,  and  a  large  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced.  In  addition  totU 
material  thus  added  to  the  English  edition,  the  author  has  furnished  for  the  American  edition  foe^ 
material  as  has  accumulated  since  the  passage  of  the  sheets  through  the  press  in  London,  so  that 
the  work  as  now  presented  to  the  American  profession,  contains  his  latest  views  and  experieeet. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  work  has  seemed  to  render  necessary  its  division  into  tvo  wl- 
umes.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  its  typographical  execution,  and  it  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  every  respect  worthy  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  has  rendered  it  astsitJ. 
ard  authority  on  this  department  of  medical  science. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  in  which,  the  states  la  his  preface,  they  are  not  codUb^  toaajosc 
pre«eDt  edition  of  Mr.  Erichsen's  work  anrp»«8e«  its  '  portion,  but  are  dintribated   generally  throaf»i  tb* 

predecessors.     Thronghont  therein  evidence  of  a  anbjects  of  which  the  work  treats.     CertninlyvMof 

laborious  care  and  solicitnde  in  seiziog  the  passing  the  nio»t  valuable  sections  of  I  be  book  Heem«  t?  at  to 

knowledge  of  the  day,  which  reflectN  the  greste^t  be  that  which  treats  of  the  diii««s««i  of  the  arti»rlw 

credit  on  the  author,  and  much  enhaaces  the  valne  and  the opemtiTe  proceed! ogs  which  tliey  B«rc»itat*. 

of  bi'twork.    Wecanunly  admire  the  industry  which  In  few  text-books  is  so  tnnch  c«ri»fuIlT  arraBfCfdtt- 

has  enabled  Mr.  Erichsen  thnn  to  succeed,  amid  the  formation  collected. — London  Med.  Tinuesa^Gv-, 


distractions  of  active  practice,  in  producing  emphatic- 
ally tub  book  of  reference  and  study  for  British  pntc- 
titloneA  of  surgery.— ZfOnti/>n  Lancet,  Oct.  26,  1872. 


Oct.  36,  1872. 

The  entire  work,  complete,  as   the  great  Eagiitt 
treatise  on  Snrgery  of  onr  own  time,  i^  we  raa  »»or« 


Considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  this  edi-  '  our  rendera,  equally  well  adapted  fur  the mvMt  .taster 
tion,  and  nearly  a. hundred  new  illustrations  have  |  student,  and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  for  the  ad  r»acH 
b<^en  added.    It  in  difficult  in  a  small  compass  to  pnint  '  practitioner.— JDu^/ta  Quarterly  Jourual. 
oat  the  alteraiiousand  additions;  for,  as  the  author  i 


^t  THE  8  A  MB  AUTHOR.     {JuH  haued.)  ■ 

OX  RAILWAY,    AND   OTHER    INJURIES  OP   THE    NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.     In  a  small  octavo  volume.    Extra  cloth,  $1  00. 

7)RUITT  (ROBERT),  M,R.  a&.  *-c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  Improred  London  edition  lUsi- 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty -two  wood  engrarings.  In  one  very  handsomt  octave 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pages.  Extra  oloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  %b  Of'. 
All  that  the  surgical  student  or  practitioner  eould  '  perspicnonsly,  as  to  elucidate  every  imp«maat  lopit. 


desire. — Jhihlin  Quarterly  Journal 

It  is  a  most  admirable  hook.  We  do  not  know 
when  we  have  examined  one  with  more  pleasure. — 
Bogton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

In  Mr.  Druitt's  hook,  thongh  containing  only  some 


The  fact  that  twelve  edlilooe  have  already  bees  calM 
for,  in  these  days  of  active  oompetition.  woold  «f 
Itself  show  it  to  possess  marked  soperiority.  W« 
have  examined  the  book  most  thoroagkly.  aad  en 
say  that  this  sncceas  is  well  merited*  His  book, 
moreover,  possesses  the  Ineetimable  adraatsgea  ti 

,     having  the  subjects  perfectly  well  arranged  aadelAK 

seven  hundred  pages,  both   the  principles  aud  the  '  rifled,  and  of  being  written  in  a  style  at  oac«  clear 
practice  of  surgery  are  treated,  and  so  clearly  and  |  ind  sneoinet. — Am.  Journal  of  Mod.  Sciamces. 


A 


SHTON  (T.  J.), 


ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF 

THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remarks  on  Habitual  ConstipatioB.  SMond  Amvieaa, 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handsome  illiuiratioBi.  Ia  oae  vsfj 
beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  about  800  pages.     $3  35. 


B 


lOELO  W  (HENRY  J.).  M.  /)., 

Pruffjtsor  of  Surgery  in  the  MnsmekuaeiU  Med.  Oollege, 

ON  THE  MECHANISM  OF   DISLOCATION  AND  PRACTURB 

OF  THE  HIP.    With  the  Reduction  of  lh«  Dlflooaiien  by  Hie  VlaziM  Mrtfcgi     WHk 
numerous  oT\^ltka\  vllust.tQ.UQnc.     In  ona  yerj.  ^UMidbome  oilAf«  fofauBt.    Gtolk.    it  Hk 


Hknry  C.  Lka's  Pubuoations — {Surgery). 


S9 


T>RYANT  (THOMAS).  F.R.C.S., 

•*-'  Surgeon  to  Guy't  Hoitpital. 


THE  PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY.    With  over  Five  Hundred  En- 

graving  on  Wood.     In  one  large  and  very  handaome  octavo  volnme  of  nearly  1000  poges, 
extra  cloth,  $6  25 ;  leather,  rained  bands,  $7  25.     {Just  Reidy.)    . 

The  distinguished  repntation  of  the  author  and  the  extended  experience  which  he  has  enjoyed  as 
surgeon  to  one  of  the  largest  of  the  London  hospitals,  are  nn  earnest  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 
Though  cniitled  a  "  Practice  of  Surgery,"  it  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  sutnmary  of  the  contents 
that  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  operntive  surgery,  but  that  it  presents  ali<o  a  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  the  sdrgeon  in  his  dnily  prnctioo.  Nearly  all  of  the  very  full  series  of 
illustratiuns  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  work. 

IifTRODircTiON. — I.  On  Repair  and  Inflammation,  ii.  On  Traumatic  Fever,  PppticaDmifl,  and  Py- 
temia.  in.  On  Trit>nius  and  Tetanus,  iv.  lielirium  Tremens,  v.  Contusions :  Wounds  of  the  Scalp, 
Bloud  Tumors,  Osteitis,  vi.  Injuries  of  the  Cranium,  vii.  Concussion  of  the  Bruin,  viii.  Injuries 
of  the  lirain  and  its  Membranes,  complicating  Fracture,  ix.  Compression  of  the  Drain,  x.  Ko- 
rults  of  Injuries  to  the  ilcnd.  xi.  On  Fractures  of  the  Skull,  xii.  The  Operation  of  Trephining. 
XIII.  Dit'cuses  of  the  Scalp  and  Cranium,  xiv.  Spina  Bifida,  xv.  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  xvi. 
Iutra-i^plnol  Inflammation,  Spinal  Paralysis,  Railway  Concussion,  xvii.  Fractures,  Dislocations, 
and  Wounds  of  the  Spine,  xvui.  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  xix.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Nerves. 
XX.  Surgical  Afieotions  of  the  Nose.  xxi.  Surgical  Affections  of  Larynx  and  Trachea,  xxii.  Sur- 
gery of  the  Chest,  xxiii.  Wounds  of  the  Heart,  xxiv.  Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  xxv.  Aneurism. 
jilxvi.  Ligature  of  Arteries,  xxvii.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Veins,  xxviii.  Afiections  of  the 
I^ips,  etc.  XXIX.  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  etc.  xxx.  Afl*ections  of  the  Pharynx,  xxxi.  Injuries  of 
the  Abdomen,  xxxii.  Hernia,  xxxiii.  Varieties  of  Hernias,  xxxiv.  Trusses,  xxxv.  Surgery  of 
the  Anus,  xxxvi.  Diseases  of  the  Integuments  :  Wounds,  xxxvii.  Poisoned  Wounds,  xxxviii. 
liurns.  xxxix.  Skin  Grafting.  XL.  Boils,  etc.  xli.  Gangrene,  etc.  XLii.  Ulcers.  XLiii.  Mor- 
tification. XLiY.  Erysipelas.  XLY.  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatics,  xlvi.  Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 
XLVii.  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  xlviii.  Diseases  of  the  Prostate,  xlix.  Urinary  Deposits,  l. 
8tone  in  the  Bladder.  Li.  Lithotrity.  lii.  Lithotomy,  liii.  Stone  in  the  Female  Bladder,  liv. 
h>(ricture  of  the  Urethra,  ly.  Retention  of  Urine,  lyi.  Afiections  of  the  Penis,  lyii.  Haemato- 
crlc,  etc.  Lvui.  Diseases  of  the  Testicle,  lix.  Sterility,  lx.  Afi'ections  of  the  Female  Geni- 
tiil.^i.  LXi.  Ovariotomy,  lxii.  Venereal  Disease,  lxiii.  Syphilis,  lxiy.  Tumors,  lxy.  Anatomy 
of  Tumors,  lxyi.  Tumors  of  the  Breast,  lxyii.  Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Glund.  lxyiii.  Wounds 
<if  the  Joints.  LXix.  Dislocations,  lxx.  Dislocations  of  the  Upper  Extremity,  lxxi.  Disloca- 
tions of  the  Lower  Extremity,  lxxii.  Pathology  of  Joint  Diseases.  Lxxiii.  Diseases  of  Sptcial 
Joints.  Lxxiv.  Treatment  of  Joint  Disease,  lxxy.  Excision  and  Amputation  in  Joint  Disease. 
i.xxYi.  Osteo-arthritis.  lxxyii.^ Diseases  of  the  Bones,  lxx  viii.  Tumors  of  Bono,  lxxix.  Frac- 
tuios.  Lxxx.  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Extremity.  Lxxxi.  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 
Lxxxii.  Cuuiplicated  Fractures.  Lxxxiii.  Gunshot  Injuries.  Lxxxiv.  Feigned  and  Hysterical  Dis- 
ease. Lxxxv.  Afi'ections  of  the  Muscles  and  Tendons,  lxxxyi.  Ganglions,  lxxxvii.  Orthopasdic 
S(ir};cry.  LxxxYiii.  Ancesthetics.  lxxxix.  Shock,  xc.  Amputation,  xci.  Special  Amputations, 
xcii.  Elephantiasis,    xciu.  Afiections  of  the  External  Ear.     xciY.  Parasites. 


TfirELLS  {J.  SOELBERO), 

'  '         Profeswr  of  Ophthalmology  in  King*t  OolUge  Hospital.  Ac. 

A   TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.     First  American 

Edition,  with  additions;  illustrated  with  216  engravings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  plates. 
Together  with  selections  from  the  Test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  In  one  large  and 
very  handsome  ootaYO  Yolame  of  about  750  pages :  extra  oloth,  $5  00  ,*  leather,  $6  00. 
{Lately  Issued.) 


la  this  respect  the  work  before  as  is  of  mneb  more 
service  to  the  general  practitioner  than  thone  heavy 
cuiupilatluns  which,  In  giving  everv  person's  views, 
too  ^iften  neglect  to  specify  those  which  are  most  in 
Accordance  with  the  author's  opinions,  or  in  general 
acceptance.  We  have  no  heflltation  In  reeommendtng 
thin  treatise,  an,  un  the  whole,  of  all  Englich  works 
ou  tilt*  subject,  the  one  be^t  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  general  pnkeiitionet.^ Edinburgh  M«d.  Journal, 
March,  1S70. 

A  treatise  of  rare  merit.  It  is  practical,  com  pre- 
hennive,  and  yetconciHC.  Upon  thoHesohJectM  nunallv 
fonad  dlfBcnlt  to  the  stndent,  he  has  dwelt  at  length 
and  entered  Into  full  explanation.  After  a  carefal 
p^tranal  of  Its  contents,  we  can  unhesitatingly  com- 


mend it  to  all  who  desire  to  eonsalt  a  really  good 
work  on  ophthalmic  science.  The  American  edition 
of  Mr.  Wells'  treatise  was  superintended  in  its  passage 
i  through  the  press  by  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  who  has 
I  added  some  notes  of  his  own  where  it  seemed  desira- 
ble.  He  has  also  introduced  more  than  one  hundred 
new  additional  wood-cnts,  and  added  selections  from 
the  test-types  of  Jaeger  and  of  BueUea.~-Leavenworth 
Med.  Herald,  Jan.  1870. 

Withoat  doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  upon  the  sab- 
Ject  #hlch  ha^  ever  been  published  ;  it  is  complete  on 
the  sahject  of  which  it  treats,  and  is  a  necessary  work 
for  every  physician  who  attempts  to  treat  diseases  of 
the  eye. — Dtrminion  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  IStiO. 


L 


A  WSON  {GEORGE).  F,  R.  C.  S..  Engl. 

AsHgtani  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Ht»8pital,  Moor/elds.  Se. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS:  their  Imme- 
diate and  Remote  Effeets.  With  about  one  handred  illastrationi.  In  one  rery  hftnd* 
some  octAYO  Yolame,  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 

It  is  an  admirable  practical  book  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  pbraee.— £eiitfdii  Medical  Times 
and  QoMeUe,  May  lb,  iM7. 


ind  fnrn 


>  illuiti 


TOO  jagee : 

A  NkTit  Medicnl  Buftrd  dlracleJ  toexaniirwBiid  report  upon  tb«n 
itotM  thilt  "  il  gbiiulil  in  oar  bpiniun  becuiu*!  ■  itandurd  Wurk  in  I 
g;vuD  j"  anil  it*  Biluplioa  for  vise  in  bolb  tbc  Army  nnJ  Satj  uf  I 
guarautca  of  Its  uliiiiUtioD  to  tbi  aeeda  of  anrj-da;  prutica. 


THOSfPSONtSIR  HE.VPr), 


AtrriUy  OnHtgi 

LECTUKKS  OX  IlISKASKS  OF  THE  UKINi 

llliutntluni  on  wood.     In  one  neat  octnTa  loluaa,  citra  clut 


/i.xrDuI.  April,  law.  Kimmle  InKllM^sn  i 

lh»"fa«at«lo'ilVp^^M""^''Th«c.'l^yuTu^J*«ll 

Jjr  THE  8AXE  AVTH'IR.  ~~ 

OX  TlIK  rATIIOLOGY  AXD  TKEATMEXT  < 
THK  tIKKTIIKA  AND  t-RrSAUY  FISTl'L*.  With  pliti 
Ihinl  an  J  ri^viKtd  Etigii^b  rJilioD.  luonovtr;  handioma  octa 
{L;Uly  PiihlUhtJ.) 

Thi?  clusicnl  work  hu  fd  Inn);  bean  raeagniiad  u  k  itnodtrd  aal 


rAYLOR  {ALFRED  S.),  M.li., 
Lrctunr  uH  3t,a.  Juri^p.  iiHit  Chmltlrt/in  Ouf'i Batpttat. 

MEDICAL  JUlilSPHUDEXCE.    Seventh  Amei 
bf  Juiiif  J.  ItHrsif,  Ml).,  i'nt.  o(  il*d.  JHhtp.  la  tba  Uu 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Psychological  Medicine ^Sc).      81 


q^UKE  {DANIEL  HACK),  M.D., 

J-  Jtiint  author  of  *'  The  Manual  of  P*ychological  Medicine,''  Ac. 

ILLrSTHATI.ONS  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HKALTM  AND  DISEASE.      Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  t'.ie 
Imngination. .  In  one  handttome  octavo  volume  of  416  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  25.     {Now 
Heady.) 

The  objevtt  of  the  nuthor  in  this  work  has  been  to  show  not  ohij  the  effect  of  the  mind  in  cnu8> 
ing  and  intensifying  disease,  but  also  its  curative  influence,  and  the  use  which  nia.v  be  made  of 
the  iinnglnation  and  the  emotions  as  therapeutic  agents.  Scattered  facts  bearing  upon  this  pab> 
jt'ct  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  profession,  hut  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  collect 
and  systematize  them  so  as  to  render  them  available  to  the  practitioner,  bj  establishing  the  seve- 
ral phenomena  upAn  a  scientific  basis.  \|^n  the  endeavor  thus  to  convert  to  the  use  of  legitimate 
medicine  the  me.-ins  which  have  been  employed  so  successfully  in  many  systems  of  quackery,  the 
author  has  produced  u  work  of  the  highest  freshness  and  interest  as  well  as  of  permanent  value. 

-DLANDFORD  (O.  FIELD1NGIm7d.7f\R.  C  P., 

J^  L^cturrr  on  Paycholctgieal  Medicine  at  the  School  of  St.  George* t  Hnnpital,  Sc. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  tlie  Treatment, 

Medical  and   Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.     With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.     By  Isaac  Rat,  M.  D.     In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volame  of  471  pages:  extra  cloth,  $6  25.     {Just  Issued.) 
This  volume  is  presented  to  meet  the  want,  so  frequently  expressed,  of  a  comprehensive  trea- 
tise, in  moderate  compass,  on  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  insanity.    Tju  render  it  of 
more  value  to  the  practitioner  in  this  country,  Dr.  Ray  has  added  an  appendix  which  affords  in- 
formation, not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  so  accessible  a  form,  to  physicians  who  may  atony  moment 
be  called  upon  to  take  action  in  relation  to  patients. 

It  satiKflei  a  want  which  mu»t  have  been  sorely  actaally  seen  in  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat- 
felt  by  the  basy  general  practltioaerii  of  this  country.  J  meat  for  them,  we  find  la  Dr.  BIaudford'«  work  a 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  mannal  of  clinical  deecripilon  |  conxiderable  advance  over  previous  writings  on  the 
o(  the  rarloax  forms  of  Innanlty,  with  a  description    «object.     Hirt  pi(:thre«  of  the  variouM  forms  of  mental 


of  the  niude  of  ezatnining  pernons  saspected  of  in 
•aalty.  We  call  particular  attention  to  thU  feature 
of  the  book,  aH  giving  it  a  aniqae  valne  to  the  gene- 
ral practltSoaer.  If  we  pass  from  theoretical  cun^lde- 
railuns  to  deacriptlonH  of  the  varieties  of  Insanity  as 


disease  are  ho  clear  Hud  good  that  no  reader  can  fail 
\o  be  struck  with  tbeir  oup^rioriiy  to  those  given  in 
irdloary  manuals  in  the  EuglUh  language  or  («o  far 
as  uur  own  reading  extends)  in  any  other. — London 
Practitioner,  Feb.  1871. 


W: 


INSLOW  {FORBES),  M,D,,  D.C,L.,^c, 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AXD  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volame  of  nearly  600  pages»  extra  cloth.     $4  25. 

T  EA  [HENRY  €.). 

SUPERSTITION    AND    FORCE:    ESSAYS    ON    THE   WAGER  OF 

LAW,  THE  WAQER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  OIU)EAL,  AND  TORTURE.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  In  one  handsome  volnme  royal  12mo.  of  nearly  50U  pages;  extra  oloth,  |2  76. 
{Lately  Published.), 


We  know  of  no  single  work  which  eoBtalns,  in  so 
small  a  c-impass,  so  much  illnstrativeof  tfae«trauge!>t 


Interesting  phases  of  hnman  society  and  progress. 
The  fnlnestt  and  breadth  with  which  he  hau  carried 


opor^lionH  of  the  human  mind.    Foot-notes  give  ihe    oat  his  comparative  survey  of  this  repuUive  field  of 
aniburlty  for  each  statement,  showing  vast  research  ;  history  [Torture],  are  such  as  to  preclude  our  doing 


and  wonderful  industry.  We  advise  our  oonfrires 
to  read  this  buck  and  ponder  its  teachings. — Chicago 
Mrd.  Journal,  Aug.  1870. 

A«  a  work  of  curloas  inqairy  on  certain  outlying 
points  of  obMolete  law,  *'8apen>tUion  and  Force"  is 
oue'of  the  muiti  remarkable  books  we  have  met  with. 
— L»ndon  Atli^iuzavi,  Nor.  3,  1866. 

He  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  what  ma!«t 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  as  well  as 


Justice  to  the  work  within  our  present  limits.  But 
here,  as  throughout  the  volume,  there  will  be  foand 
a  wealth  of  illustration  aud  a  critical  grasp  of  the 
philo8ophical  import  of  facts  which  will  render  Mi. 
Lea's  labors  of  sterling  value  to  the  historical  stn* 
dent. — LomioH  SiUurd^iy  Jitrview,  Oct.  8,  1870. 

As  a  book  of  ready  reference  on  the  subject.  It  is  o' 
the  highest  value. —  Westminster  Review,  Oct.  1867. 


Tjr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Late'y  Published.) 

STUDIES  IN  CIIURCU  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OF  THE  TEM- 
PORAL POWER— BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY— EXCOMMUNICATION.  In  one  large  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  516  pp.  extra  oloth.     $2  75. 

literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
American  hoasett  Is  alt»o  the  writer  of  some  of  Its  m«>iit 
origiunl  books. — London  Athenteum,  Jan.  7,  1871. 


The  stiiry  was  never  told  more  calmly  or  with 
rfPrnioT  learning  or  wiser  thought.    We  doubt,  indeed,  ' 
If  any  other  Mtudy  uf  this  Held  can  be  compared  with  ' 
tuiD  tor  rloaruextt,  accuracy,  and  power. —  (Jhivago  I 
Examiner,  Oec.  Jb70.  I 

Mr.  I^rtV Ulest  work,  •*8tudle« In Charch  History,"  ] 
fully  bustaluH  the  prumise  of  the  first.    It  deals  with  ' 
three   subjects— the   Temporal    Power,    Benefit    of! 
Ci<rrgy,  and  Excommunication,  the  record  of  which 
ha»  a  jMcnhar  importance  for  the  Kngllsh  student,  and 
Is  a  chapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
final.    We  can  hardly  pttw  (torn  uur  mention  of  auch 
witrks  an  thoHe — with  which   that  on   *'8acerdotal 
Ctflibacy"  should  be  included— without  noting  the 


Mr.  Lea  has  done  great  honor  to  hlin>«elf  aud  thla 
country  by  the  admirable  works  he  has  written  on 
eoclentologlcHl  and  cognate  i^ubjocts.  We  have  already 
had  occastou  tu  coiuiuend  hU  "Superatltioo  and 
Force"  and  h\n  "  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy.** 
The  pre>«nt  volume  is  fully  as  admirable  In  its  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  topics  and  in  the  thoroughnea^— 
a  quality  sofre«iuently  .ackiugin  American  authors— 
with  which  they  are  investigated. — If.  Y.  Journalqf 
Psychol  Mediciiu,  July,  ltf70. 
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